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PREFACE. 
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The  present  volume  of  the  Annual  Cyclopjedia  for  the  year  1865  embraces 
the  final  military  operations  of  the  war  in  the  United  States,  the  disbandment 
of  the  armies,  the  reduction  of  the  fleets,  and  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  shocking  death  of  President  Lincoln,  and  the  accession  of  Vice-President 
Johnson,  are  described  in  its  pages,  together  with  the  various  measures  to  re- 
establish the  State  governments  and  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  debates  in  -Congress  during  the  year  on  the  relations  of  the  Southern 
States  to  the  Union,  the  recognition  of  the  Louisiana  government,  the  admission 
of  a  Senator  Aom  Virginia,  etc.,  present  the  preliminary  views  of  that  body  on 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  time.  The  views  of  Presidents  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson,  as  expressed  in  their  public  addresses,  have  been  included,  as 
also  their  messages  to  Congress,  the  report  of  the  lieutenant-General,  and  the 
public  documents  of  the  Government. 

The  achievement  of  emancipation  by  the  almost  universal  assent  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  measures  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  relative  to  the  freedmen ; 
those  adopted  by  the  Conventions  and  Legislatures  of  the  Southern  States  to 
raise  them  to  a  position  of  civil  rights ;  and  the  successful  adaptation  of  the 
former  master  and  servant  to  the  new  mode  of  life — forming  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  human  history — are  presented  in  this  volume.  No 
less  interesting  was  the  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  on  the 
disappearance  of  military  lines ;  the  unobstructed  passage  back  and  forth  to  the 
North  and  South ;  the  reunion  of  belligerents  as  "  one  people,  one  country,  one 
destiny."    This  has  not  been  overlooked  in  these  pages. 

The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  embrace  the  disappear 
ance  of  the  armies  among  the  citizens ;  the  resumption  of  commercial  inter 
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course ;  the  commerce  of  the  country ;  the  finances  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  banking  system ;  the  acts  of  State  Legislatures ;  the  results  of  elections ; 
the  progress  of  educational  and  charitable  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  State 
governments ;  the  debts  and  resources  of  the  States ;  and  all  those  political 
movements,  the  results  of  which  are  to  transfer  the  public  power  from  one  to 
another  portion  of  its  citizens. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  nations,  as  developed  in  its  Dip- 
lomatic Intercourse,  are  fully  presented ;  and  also  the  civil,  military,  and  com- 
mercial history  of  all  the  States  of  Europe  and  South  America,  and  the  more 
important  kingdoms  of  Asia,  with  some  countries  of  Africa,  is  fully  brought  up. 

The  progress  and  peculiar  features  and  mode  of  treatment  of  those  scourges 
known  as  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  the  Cattle  Disease,  and  the  disease  of  Swine,  with 
the  latest  investigations,  have  been  carefully  described. 

The  advance  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  many  other  branches  of  science, 
with  the  new  applications  to  useful  purposes  which  have  been  developed,  have 
not  been  overlooked. 

Geographical  explorations  have  been  earnestly  continued  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  the  discoveries  which  have  followed  have  been  fully  presented. 

The  record  of  Literature  is  not  less  interesting  than  that  of  any  previous 
year.  The  titles  of  all  important  works  of  the  various  classes  to  which  they 
belong,  are  stated  in  detail. 

A  notice  of  the  principal  religious  denominations  of  the  country  states 
their  branches,  membership,  views  on  civil  affairs,  and  the  progress  of  their 
distinctive  opinions. 

The  number  of  distinguished  men  who  closed  their  career  has  been  large.  A 
brief  tribute  is  paid  to  their  memory. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  despatches,  and  letters  from 
official  persons,  have  been  inserted  entire. 
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AFRICA.    The  French  Government  were  when  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 

disappointed  in  their  expectation  that  the  in-  Marshal  McMahon.     It  concluded  as  follows : 

surrection  of  some  of  the  native  tribes  in  Al-  u  I  would  turn  to  account  the  valor  of  the 

geria  was  effectually  subdued  at  the  close  of  the  Arabs  rather  than  bear  hardly  upon  their  pov- 

year  1864.     New  outbreaks  occurred  during  erty;  render  the  colonists  rich  and  prosperous 

the  year  1865,  and  at  its  close  the  most  formi-  rather  than  establish  settlements  of  emigrants, 

dable  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  Si  Lala,  was  still  and  maintain  our  soldiers  in  healthy  situations 

in  the  field.     Very  alarming  rumors  that  Si  rather  than  to  expose  them  to  the  wasting 

Lala,  at  the  head  of  50,000  men,  held  the  whole  climate  of  the  desert.    By  the  realization  of 

south  of  Algeria,  circulated  in  Paris,  in  No-  this  programme  we  shall  appease  passions  and 

vember ;  but  the  Moniteur  denied  their  correct-  satisfy  interests ;  then  Algeria  will  be  to  us  no 

a  ess,  and  asserted  that,  on  October  19th,  he  longer  a  burden,  but  a  new  element  of  strength, 

had  only  made  his  appearance  in  the  southern  The  Arabs,  restrained  and  conciliated,  will  give 

districts  of  Algeria  with  2,000  horsemen  and  us  what  they  can  best  give,  namely,  soldiers, 

1,400  soldiers   on  foot     According   to   the  and  the  colony,  become  flourishing  by  the  de- 

ifoniteur  ds  VAlgSrie  of  November  12,  Si  Lala,  velopment  of  its  territorial  riches,  will  create  a 

finding  his  efforts  to  be  fruitless,  his  resources  commercial  movement  eminently  favorable  to 

exhausted,  and  his  cavalry  fatiguing  themselves  the  mother  country." 

in  vain,  decided  upon  retreating  rapidly  toward  In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Em- 
the  southwest,  and  was  actively  pursued  by  the  peror,  the  French  Government,  on  June  22d, 
French  forces.  Gen.  Lacretelle,  marching  from  brought  forward  the  draft  of  a  decree  respect- 
Daya,  overtook  and  defeated,  on  November  8th,  ing,  Algeria.  It  provides  that  the  native 
at  Oud-bon-Lerdjem,  to  the  west  of  Maia-Ohott,  Mussulman  be  considered  a  Frenchman.  He 
the  Hamian  tribes  and  the  fractions  of  the  will,  nevertheless,  continue  subject  to  the  Mus- 
Djembas  and  Ohafas  who  had  joined  Si  Lala.  sulman  laws  of  the  country,  but  can,  on  ap- 
Omcial  news  from  Algeria  reached  Paris  on  De-  plication,  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  French 
cember  15th,  which  stated  that  Ool.  Colomb,  re-  citizenship.  The  native  Israelite  also  is  to  be 
enforced  by  the  tribes  recently  subjected,  had  on  considered  a  Frenchman.  He  will  continue 
several  occasions  beaten  the  tribes  still  in  insur-  to  be  governed  according  to  the  peculiar  stat- 
rection,  who  were  seeking  refuge  in  the  desert  of  utes  of  the  Hebrew  race,  but,  on  application, 
Sahara,  that  the  tribes  who  had  been  defeated  can  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  French  citizen.  For- 
had  asked  for  pardon,  and  Ool.  Sonis  had  cut  eigners,  upon  proving  three  years'  residence  in 
off  the  retreat  toward  the  east  of  Si  Lala.  In  the  country,  are  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
May  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  visited  Al-  ship.  An  administrative  regulation  will  de- 
geria,  where  he  received  an  enthusiastic  recep-  termine  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  pub- 
tion  on  the  part  of  many  chiefs  and  tribes,  and  lie  service  and  of  advancement  in  the  army  for 
was  met  by  special  ambassadors  from  Tunis  and  native  Mussulmans  and  Israelites,  and  also  the 
Morocco.  On  his  return  to  France,  it  became  offices  to  which  they  oan  attain.  This  draft 
known  that  the  Emperor  was  preparing  a  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  without  important 
pamphlet  on  French  colonization  in  Algeria,  modifications.  In  July,  Mr.  P.  H.  Bathbone, 
but  its  issue  was  delayed  until  November  3d,  the  President  of  the  Liverpool  Ghamber  of 
Vol.  v.— 1       A 


2                            AFRICA.  AGRICULTURE. 

Commerce,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  North  The  accounts  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
Africa,  presented  an  interesting  report  on  the  pioneer  missionary,  were  more  favorable.  He 
commerce  of  Algeria.  Mr.  Rathbone  is  of  stated  in  a  public  address  delivered  in  England, 
opinion  that  Algeria  might  rapidly  be  developed  that  the  Government  of  Madagascar  upheld  ro- 
il i  to  a  " paying"  colony  if  ruled  by  France  on  ligions  toleration,  that  Christianity  was  spread- 
more  sound  economic  principles,  and  if  the  col-  ing  very  rapidly,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in 
onists  were  not,  as  at  present,  subordinate  to  the  most  remote  ports  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  army,  and  the  colony  to  Marseilles.  Mr.  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  next  genera- 
Rathbone  also  advocates  the  opening  of  the  tion  would  be  predominantly  Christian,  and 
ports  and  the  establishment  of  regular  steam  witness  the  extinction  of  Paganism, 
communication  with  Great  Britain.  The  Arabs  South  Africa  was  throughout  the  year  the 
he  denounces  as  dishonest  and  lazy,  and  en-  scene  of  hostilities  between  the  Orange  Free 
couraged  by  the  laxity  of  the  Bureau  Arabe  to  State  and  the  Basutos,  which  sometimes  threat- 
cheat  Europeans,  particularly  in  the  sale  of  wool,  ened  the  peace  of  the  frontier  of  the  English 
The  Kabyles,  he  says,  are  both  industrious  and  Colony  of  Natal.  In  reply  to  representations 
honest.  With  more  business  freedom,  Algeria,  from  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  Mos- 
he  thinks,  would  easily  produce  immense  quan-  hesh,  the  chief  of  the  Basutos,  stated  that  he  had 
tities  of  good  wool,  cotton,  wine,  oil,  and  corn,  met  the  demand  of  the  Natal  Government  for 
as  well  as  useful  grass,  called  crin  vegetal,  invading  their  frontier.  He  also  urged  the 
much  used  by  upholsterers  in  place  of  horse-  governor  to  take  possession  of  his  country  and 
hair.  people,  alleging  that  they  were  desirous  of  be- 

In  Morocco,  a  fresh  insurrection  broke  out  coming  British  subjects.  The  governor  declined 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rabat,  in  May,  but  it  to  take  steps  at  the  present  juncture,  and  doubt- 
was  soon  quelled.  In  July,  the  Emperor  of  cd  the  sincerity  of  Moahesh,  but  lamented  the 
Morocco  issued  an  important  edict  commanding  war,  which,  he  said,  if  continued  much  longer, 
that  no  person,  poor  or  rich,  should  be  punished  would  cause  much  misery  and  destitution  among 
contrary  to  law,  and  prohibiting  the  exaction  the  Basutos,  and  largely  increase  their  cattle 
of  any  fines  except  as  prescribed  by  law.    It  thieving. 

also  forbids  people  to  present  money  or  other  The  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  proposed 

gifts  to  any  governor  or  employ 6 ;  and  if  any  to  the  Colonial  Parliament  the  annexation  of 

governor  imposes  fines  contrary  to  imperial  de-  British  Kaffraria  to  the  oolony,  and  carried  the 

crees,  the  people  have  the  liberty  of  appeal  to  measure,  although  considerable  opposition  was 

his  Majesty,  who  promises  complete  satisfac-  made  to.it. 

tion.  The  Emperor  also  appointed  a  day  in  AGRICULTURE.  The  year  1865  was,  on 
each  week  for  receiving  and  determining  the  the  whole,  a  favorable  one  for  agricultural  prod- 
complaints  of  his  poor  subjects.  nets,  though  the  extreme  moisture  of  May  and 

The  Suez  Canal  has  made  sufficient  progress  June  in  some  sections  affected  the  earlier  grain 

to  enable  light  boats  to  pass  from  the  Medi-  crops,  and  the  extraordinary  drought  of  the 

terranean  to  the  Red  Sea.    The  completion  of  autumn  in  New  England  and  portions  of  New 

the  work,  and  its  opening  for  navigation,  the  York,  affected  the  late  crops,  and  especially  the 

company  expects  to  take  place  by  the  1st  of  fruits,  unfavorably.    So  vast  is  the  extent  of  the 

July,  1868.    (See  Suez,  Canal  of.)  country,  however,  and  so  varied  its  climate, 

The  English  Government  had  not,  at  the  that  with  our  abundant  and  constantly  mul- 

close  of  the  year,  obtained  from  the  Emperor  tiplying  means  of  communication,  a  deficiency 

of  Abyssinia  the  release  of  Consul  Cameron  of  a  particular  crop  in  one  section  is  readily 

and  other  British  subjects  who  have  been  kept  made  up  by  its  excess,  or  at  least  abundance,  in 

in  prison  nearly  two  years.    A  parliamentary  another. 

paper  issued  by  the  Government  on  June  20th,  Of  the  cereal  grains,  the  wheat  crop  is  smaller 

contains  full  and  interesting   information  re-  both  in  the  number  of  bushels  and  the  weight 

specting  the  relations  of  the  Emperor  Theodore  of  the  grain  than  in  any  year  since  1860.    The 

of  Abyssinia  with  England  and  France.  following  are  the  crops  of  this  grain,  according 

The  Island  of  Madagascar  continued  to  be  to  the  estimates  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 

agitated  by  internal  convulsions.    In  October,  ment  during  six  years  past,  omitting  the  crop 

the  French  Government  received  despatches  of  1861. 

stating  that  Raharia,  governor  of  Tamatava,  latMiw  baihefe 

persisted  in  his  refusal  to  pay  to  the  commander  i862llllllllllllllllllllllllllli8£i8&0S9      u 

of  the  French  squadron  on  the  station  the  sum  lswllllllllllllllllllllllllllliTMO^ow     « 

due  to  the  French  Government  as  an  indem-  JsSSl  1121121111111111111111111  lx2a^S^^^»      * 

nity.    His  refusal  was  approved  by  the  Queen, 

and  a  reinforcement  of  1,000  men  was  sent  to  By  this  table  it  appears  that  there  has  been 

him  to  guard  the  house  where  the  money  was  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  wheat  crop 

deposited,  thus  raising  the  force  stationed  there  each  year  since  1862,  when  it  attained  its  max- 

to  8,000  men.    The  Government  of  the  Hovas  imum,  and  that  this  decrease  in  1865,  as  com- 

moreover  resolved  to  burn  the  treaties  in  the  pared  with  the  crop  of  1862,  was  nearly  83 

Sublio  square  of  Tamatava  between  King  Ra-  millions  of  bushels,  being  a  little  more  than  12 

ama  and  the  agent  of  the  French  Government,  millions  of  bushels  less  Qian  the  crop  of  1864. 
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This  reduction  in  the  amount  of  this  important 
crop  was  not,  however,  uniform  throughout  the 
wheat-growing  States ;  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  pro- 
duced larger  crops  than  in  any  previous  year 
since  1860,  and  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin,  reported  a  larger  yield 
than  in  1864.  The  principal  falling  off  was  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  the  Toss  in  these 
three  States  as  compared  with  1862  and  1864, 
will  appear  from  the  following  table : 


IMS. 

1864. 

1865. 

Bwtola. 

Ohio , 

30,796,082 
80,292,160 
82,218^00 

20,407,503 
2*£21£76 
88£71,178 

17.601473 

18,020,808 

Illinois 

25,266,745 

Totals  of  three  States 

68^801,692 

76,100,068 

65,889,020 

The  reduction  it  will  be  observed  in  these 
three  States  is  abont  27,500,000  bushels  from 
the  crop  of  1862,  and  of  oyer  20,000,000  from 
the  crop  of  1864.  Illinois  is  still  the  leading 
wheat-growing  State,  but  Wisconsin  has  passed 
aQ  ito  other  competitors  and  ranks  second  in 
the  list,  while  Ohio  ranks  third,  and  Michigan 
fourth. 

The  Bye  crop,  a  far  less  important  one  than 
the  wheat,  is  a  trifle  and  bnt  a  trifle  below  that 
of  last  year.  Its  range  during  the  past  six 
years  has  been  limited,  as  the  following  table 
will  show : 

By*  crop  tn  I860 18,79*4*8  buabtla, 

**  1862 21^89,451       * 

u  1868 20,78*78*       u 

»  1864 19,87*£75       tt 

1865 19,548^05       » 

The  principal  rye-growing  States,  in  the  order 
of  their  production,  are,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Ohio.  No  other  States  produced  in 
1865  a  half  million  of  bushels. 

The  Barley  crop  is  not  a  large  one,  bnt  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  former  years,  having 
been  exceeded  only  in  1862,  and  then  only 
about  1,100,000  bushels.  The  following  table 
shows  the  production  of  the  past  few  years : 

Barley  crop  in  1860 10,926,765  boihela. 

u      186* 18,488,02* 

u     1868 11^68.155   *• 

tt     1864 10,682,178   w 

u      1865 11,891,286   u 

Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  barley  crop  is 
produced  in  the  State  of  New  York,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  is  raised  in  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Iowa. 

The  Oat  crop  of  1865  was  largely  in  excess 
of  any  former  year,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  table : 

Oats  produced  In  1860 151,290,980  bushels. 

•*         1862 171,4*8,405 

"         1868 178,800,575   a 

"         1864 176,690,064   •* 

■         1865 286,202,295   tt 

The  excess  over  the  crop  1864,  it  will  be 
teen,  is  about  48,500,000  bushels,  and  over 


that  of  1862,  nearly  54,000,000  bushels.  In 
this  crop  New  York  takes  the  lead,  its  produc- 
tion being  48,675,090  bushels,  and  Pennsylvania 
follows  with  46,671,661  bushels.  The  other 
principal  oat-growing  States  are,  in  the  order 
of  their  production,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  Vermont,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Connecticut,  and  Maine. 

The  Bay  crop  was  also  very  large,  exceed- 
ing by  nearly  5,500,000  tons  the  crop  of 
1864,  and  by  more  than  8,000,000  that  of  any 
preceding  year,  as  the  following  table  will 
show: 

Hay  crop  of  1860 18,7*8,022  tons. 

14  186* 20,257,968    tt 

14  1S68 19,786,847    * 

tt  1864 18,116,751    * 

*  1865 *8^88,740    rt 

In  this  crop  New  York  leads  largely,  producing 
considerably  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
crop.  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  come 
next,  and  Maine,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  Missouri,  and  New  Jersey,  follow 
in  order.  The  production  of  hay  by  the  other 
States  is  comparatively  small. 

The  Corn  crop  of  the  Northern  States  was  a 
very  large  one,  22.7  per  cent  above  the  average. 
The  amount  raised  in  the  Southern  States  was 
also  large,  but  its  amount  is  not  readily  ascer- 
tained. The  following  statistics  show  the  amount 
of  this  crop  in  twenty-two  States  and  territories, 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion  and  those  on  the 
Pacific  coast  not  being  given  for  want  of  com- 
plete statistics.  The  crop  of  1865  is  estimated 
from  the  returns  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment: 

Corn  crop  in  1862 586,226^06  boahela. 

rt  1868 451,967,959       " 

-  1864 580.581,408       " 

14  1865 642,7*9,247       ** 

In  this  crop  Illinois  takes  the  lead,  producing 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  crop ;  Indiana 
follows,  and  then  in  their  order,  Ohio,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Maryland,  Wisconsin,  and  New  Jer- 
sey. Adding  the  crop  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  aggregate  production  of  corn  for  the 
year  cannot  fall  much,  if  at  all,  short  of  900,- 
000,000  bushels. 

The  Cotton  crop  of  1865  was  larger  than 
that  of  1868  or  1864,  though  in  some  sections 
it  was  materially  affected  by  the  rain  and  worms, 
and  much  of  it  was  planted  very  late  owing  to 
the  continuance  of  the  war  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  and  the  necessity  of  the  corn  crop 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  people.  The  amount 
riven  can  as  yet  be  only  approximately  ascer- 
tained, but  probably  falls  but  little  short  of  one 
million  bales.  Eleven  or  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand bales  of  the  crops  of  former  years  also 
remained  over,  so  that  the  supply  of  cotton  in 
the  country  at  the  beginning  of  1866,  was  about 
one-half  the  amount  of  the  crops  of  1860,  or 
of  1859. 

The  Tobacco  crop  was  a  fair  average,  except 
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in  Kentucky,  where  there  was  a  falling  off  of  wet  weather  of  Jane  and  July.    In  the  regioi 

about  13  per  cent.    The  amount  planted  was  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  and  in  the 

not  quite  as  large  as  usual  in  some  of  the  to-  belt  visited  by  the  trade  winds,  as  California, 

bacco-producing  States,  in  consequence  of  the  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska, 

apprehension  of  a  tax  upon  the  unmanufactured  the  crop  was  excellent  both  in  quality  and 

leaf.  quantity. 

The  Potato  crop  is  slightly  above  the  yield  The  Wool  crop  has  been  constantly  increas- 
ed the  preceding  year.  The  rot  prevailed  to  ing  in  magnitude  during  the  last  five  years 
some  extent,  but  not  sufficiently  to  excite  serious  The  attention  of  many  agriculturists  has  beev 
fears  in  regard  to  the  crop.  turned  toward  the  raising  of  sheep,  which  hue 

The  Sorghum  crop,  now  becoming  a  very  im-  been  rendered  extraordinarily  profitable  both 
portant  product  in  the  West  and  South,  where  by  the  large  demand  for  wool  and  its  conse- 
the  syrup  or  molasses  has,  to  a  large  extent,  quent  high  price,  and  the  increasing  use  of 
taken  the  place  of  the  molasses  from  the  sugar  mutton  for  the  table.  In  1860,  the  whole  num- 
cane,  was,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  frosts,  ber  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
gathered  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  yield  the  census,  was  22,471,275,  and  in  the  twenty- 
was,  as  a  whole,  very  satisfactory.  three  States  and  territories,  from  which  alone 

The  Buchwheat  crop  was  also  a  trifle  larger  during  the  war  returns  could   be  obtained, 

than  the  crop  of  1864,  and  of  excellent  quality.  15,104,272.    In  1864,  the  number  of  sheep  in 

The  crop  of  Hops  was  poor,  being  in  many  dis-  these  States  had  risen  to  24,846,391,  and  in 

tricts,  especially  in  Central  New  York  (which  1865,  to  28,647,269.    In  1860,  the  wool-clip  of 

produces  about  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  amount  the  whole  United  States  was  60,264, 91 3  pounds, 

raised),  seriously  injured  by  the  lice,  whioh  for  and  of  the  twenty  three  States  already  named, 

the  last  three  years  have  made  great  havoc  with  47,900,862  pounds.    In  1864,  owing  not  only 

the  hop  yards.    The  ravages  of  these  insects  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep, 

during  the  year  1865,  were  singular  in  their  but  to  the  improvement  in  the  breeds,  it  was 

character.    Yards  which  the  previous  season  97,885,564  pounds,  or  more  than  double  the 

had  been  so  thoroughly  ruined  by  them  that  yield  of  1860 ;  in  1865,  it  had  further  increased 

the  hop-growers  had  been  tempted  to  root  up  to  114,589,076  pounds,  and  is  still  rapidly  on 

the  plants  and  cultivate  other  crops,  were  this  the  increase,  as  it  should  be,  for  the  demand 

year  entirely  free  from  the  pest,  and  those  for  wool  still  causes  a  considerable  importation 

which  had  escaped  the  previous  year  were  sub-  from  Great  Britain  and  Canada  as  well  as  from 

jected  to  its  ravages.    The  crop  of  1865  was  Germany,  the  South  of  Europe,  South  Africa, 

probably  about  7,000,000  pounds  against  10,-  and  South  America.    California  will  probably 

991,996,  in  1864.  soon  supply  the  grade  of  wool  hitherto  im- 

The  Root  crops  were  never  better  than  in  ported  from  South  America.    The  importation 

1865.    The  yield  was  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of   1864  was  in    round  numbers  75,000,000 

in  advance  of  1864,  though  that  had  been  a  pounds.  'Owing  to  the  increased  tariff  on  for- 

remarkable  year.  eign  wools  the  importation  of  1865   would 

The  larger  autumnal  fruits,  apples,  pears,  probably  not  much  exceed  80,000,000  pounds, 

quinces,  &c,  were  very  abundant  in  the  States  but  there  is  very  little  of  this  which  might 

bordering  upon  the  great  lakes  in  Central  and  not  be  grown  to  advantage  on  our  own  ter- 

Western  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  "Wiscon-  ritory. 

sin,  Iowa,  and  Northern  Indiana  and  Illinois ;  The  Pork  crop  was,  in  the  number  of  hogs 

but  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  slaughtered,  about  ten  per  cent,  below  that  of 

tfnd  the  region  bordering  on  the  Ohio  Kiver,  1864,  but  the  hogs  were  much  better  fattened 

the  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure.    In  New  though  generally  of  smaller  size  than  the  pre 

England,  the  drought,  severe  and  long  continued,  vious  year.     The  number  of  hogs  packed  m 

prevented  their  coming  to  maturity;  in  the  the  winter  of  1863-,64,  is  stated  by  the  Cin- 

central  district,  especially  along  the  Ohio  River  cinnati  Price  Current  as  8,828,884  ;  in  the 

and  its  tributaries,  the  severe  frosts  of  the  winter  of  1864-'65,  as  2,422,779;  while  the 

winter  of  1863-'64  had  killed  the  taproot  of  the  number  for  the  winter  of  1865-'66  is  estimated 

apple  trees,  and  probably  rendered  them  per-  at  2,180,000. 

manently  barren.  With  the   exception   of  sheep,  and  milch 

Peaches  were  very  abundant  in  Delaware,  cows,*  all  classes  of  live  stock  have  materially 

New   Jersey,    and   Pennsylvania,    but    there  diminished  during  the   war.    The  following 

were  very  few  in  the  region  bordering  on  the  tables  show  this  conclusively,  while  they  also 

lakes.  give  the  present  valuation  and  the  average 

Of  the  small  fruits,  strawberries  of  the  later  price  of  each  description  of  stock.  The  dimi- 
varieties  were  abundant,  while  the  early  sorts  nution  of  number,  is  of  course  due  to  the  extra- 
were  in  small  quantity  and  not  of  the  usual  ordinary  demand  for  horses  and  mules  for 
quality.  The  other  summer  fruits  were  in  about  army  purposes,  and  for  beef  and  pork  for  com- 
the  same  quantity.  missary  supplies. 

The  Chape  crop  suffered  severely  in  the  States    ■ r r~ 

on  thfi  A  tl  on  fin  nnAat   And  tha*&  hnrdM-inff  nn  *  Taking  the  whole  oountry  through,  these,  too,  have 'PW- 

??  V£-    2?1       ?0BSly  *?*:, tn09e  ,T°*?~P Dg  0n  ably  diminished,  though  they  have  nearly  or  quite  held  theli 

the  Ohio  River,  from  rot,  the  result  Of  the  very  own  in  the  loyal  States  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains; 
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Table,  showing  the  total  numbers  of  Live  Stock /or  1864  and  1865,  the  increase  and  decrease  'hereof,  theaeneral 
average  price  of  each  kind,  the  value  of  each,  and  the  total  value,  in  twenty-three  loyal  States  and  Terrir 
tories  eaet  of  ike  Rocky  Mountains. 


1860. 


Horses 

Males 

Cattle  and  Oxen. 

Cows 

Sheep , 

Hogs 


Total. 


4,297,428 

811,864 

8,026,815 

5,569,459 

15404,828 

17,8S8,429 


50,688,260 


1864. 


4,049,148 

280,847 

7,965,489 

6,066,748 

84,846,891 

16,148,713 


1866. 


Iacreaee  front 
18M. 


8,740,988 

847,558 

7,072,591 

5,768,180 

2S,647,269 

18,070,887 


4,800,878 


58,857,279    |     58,547,868 


4,800,878 


Decraaee  from 
1864. 


808,209 
88,294 

892,848 
898,618 

8,077,825 


4,610,794 


Number,  average  price,  and  total  value  for  January, 

1865. 


The  following  table,  extracted  from  the 
monthly  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, is  of  importance,  as  giving  the  compara- 
tive exports  of  farm  produce  in  1864  and  1865, 
and  the  prices  ruling  at  New  York  and  Chicago 
at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  most  articles 
there  was  a  decided  falling  off  in  prices,  though 
not  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  fall 
of  gold. 

Exports  from  New  Tori  of  the  leading  agricultural  products  from  January  1, 1865,  to  December  19,  compared 
tcith  those  for  the  same  time  in  1864,  and  their  prices  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 


Horses , 

Mules 

Cattle  and  Oxen.. 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


N  amber. 

At.  Prim 

8,740,938 

$80  84 

247,598 

108  08 

7,078,591 

26  17 

5,768480 

86  70 

88,647,269 

540 

18,070,887 

855 

Total  Vain*. 

6808,425,499 

85,041,489 
185,090,097 
811,718,270 
154,807,466 
111,796,818 

1990,879,128 


Ahxou 


Wheat  Flour,  bbls 

Ry©  Flour,  bbls 

Corn  Meal,  bbls 

Wheat,  bush 

Corn,  bush . .  .* 

Rye,  bush 

Barter,  bash 

Oats,  bush. 

Peas,  bush 

Gotten,  bales. 

Hsy,  bales 

Hops,  bales 

Laaf  Tobaeeo,  hhds . . . . 
Leaf  Tobacco,  pkga.... 
M&nut  Tobacco,  lbs. . . 

Petroleum,  galls 

Pork,  mess,  bbls 

Beef,  mess,  bbls 

Beet  mess,  tcs 

Cat  Meats,  lbs 

Batter,  lbs 

Cheese,  lbs. 

Lard,  lbs 

Tallow,  lbs. 

Wool,  fleece,  lb*..  .. 
Sorghum  Molasses.gals 


1864. 


1,874,508 
2,618 

125.M9 
2,860,460 
4^21,674 

184,495 

71,894 

86,089 

200,482 

85,280 

18,658 

84.517 

78,848 

8,968,289 

18,706,466 

115,728 

88,852 

49,054 

88,848,574 

9,628,885 

40,517,198 

22,468,241 

15^98,745 


1865. 


1,809,988 

2.840 

108,446 

18,165^48 

841,297 

588 

150 

184^488 

86,744 

89,257 

88,078 

89,689 

69,774 

4,948,476 

81,878,489 

189.481 

86,061 

49,299 

98^78,155 

14,151,875 

49,490,881 

58,070,467 

81,988,576 


At  New  York. 
Jan.  26, 186ft. 


$9  20 
800 
880 
205 


1 
1 

1 
8 
5 
1 


77 
60 

01 
80 
85 
70 
22 
9 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


$11  60 
9  00 
9  00 
288 
1  87 
1  65 

1  04 
285 
6  00 
1  85 
50 
85 


68 
85  60 

19  00 

17 

824 

14 

18* 

15* 


a 

a 
a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


64 

88  00 
24  00 

20 
60 
28* 
22* 

16 


At  Chicago. 
Jan.  SS,  IMS. 


87  00 
685 

1  20 
78 
98* 

1  80 
58 


85 
88 


a  |10  00 
a     7  00 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


a 
a 


1  47 

68 

1  01 

140 

62 


1  00 
55 


65    a     1  85 


81  00 
14  00 

15 


a 
a 


20     a 
14     a 


84  00 

18  00 

18 


21 
15* 


Prices,  December  19, 
Mew  York. 


$7  00  a  |9  85, 

465 

1  68  a    240 

95  a       95* 

1  00 

60  a       62 


50  a 

70  a 

20  a 

8  a 


68 
85 
65 
22* 


65  a  67 
28  00  a  28  00 
14  00    a  17  00 


11  a 
28  a 
15  a 
15  a 
18}  a 
55    a 


Frieea,  December  18, 
Chicago. 


$9  75 
4  50 

87* 

48 

40 

40 

22* 


a  |11  00 
a     5  00 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


48 
45 
58 
80 

27 


50  a        60 
45  a    60 


26  50  a  87  00 
12  00  a    17  00 


16 

10 

47 

80 

18* 

20 

19 

18 

14 

12 

68 

48 

50 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


16 

88 

28 

18| 

18 

50 

60 


In  the  Annual  Cyclop jedia  for  1864,  the 
culture  of  the  grape  was  discussed  at  consid- 
erable length,  and  the  various  wine  districts  of 
the  country  described.  The  experience  oi  1865 
indicates  that  in  the  districts  near  the  Atlantic 
coast,  or  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Bivers, 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  wet  seasons  makes 
the  wine  crop  an  uncertain  one,  both  as  to 
quality  -and  quantity.  The  same  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  most  of  the  wine  districts  of 
Europe,  where  of  late  years  hardly  one  year  in 
five  proves  a  "  good  wine  year."  In  the  region 
lying  on  Lake  Erie,  and  embracing  the  southern 
islands  of  that  lake  in  Western  Missouri  and 
Ksasas,  and  probably  also  in  Texas,  there  is 
less  difficulty  experienced  in  making  wine. 
But  California  is  preeminently  the  wine  region 
of  the  United  States.  Its  dry  climate,  semi- 
tropical  in  its  character,  its  deep,  rich,  and  aro- 
matic soil,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  tenderest 


varieties  of  grapes  of  the  South  of  Europe  grow 
freely  in  the  open  air  there  and  are  readily 
acclimated,  render  it  the  future  wine-producing 
region  of  the  continent.  There  are  probably 
not  less  than  10,000,000  vines  which  have 
been  set  within  the  past  ten  years,  of  which 
one-half  were  set  in  1864  and  1865.  The  wine 
product  of  1864  exceeded  4,000,000  gallons, 
although  the  extreme  drought  diminished  it 
somewhat.  While  the  production  of  wine  in 
that  State  is  still  comparatively  in  its  infancy, 
and  every  year  increases  the  amount  and  im- 
proves the  quality,  we  may  ere  long  expect  to 
receive  from  thence  wines  which  shall  compete 
successfully  with  the  best  products  of  the  best 
vintages  of  Europe,  for  with  the  choicest  va- 
rieties of  wine  grapes  they  have  also  the  most 
skilful  wine  makers  of  Europe. 

The  culture  of  the  hop  though  restricted  to 
comparatively  small  tracts  of  country,  and  more 
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largely  produced  in  the  oentral  counties  of  the  Britain,  while  in  1861  the  importation  wai 
State  of  New  York  than  elsewhere,  is  deserv-  16,707,712  pounds,  or  almost  seventy  times  as 
ing  of  attention  from  the  thorough  cultivation  much,  and  in  1868  about  the  same  amount, 
necessary  to  produce  the  crop,  and  its  import-  There  is  a  home  demand  for  from  8,000,000  to 
ance  as  an  article  of  export.  There  were  a  10,000,000  pounds  in  the  United  States,  yet  in 
few  hops  grown  in  every  State  in  the  Union  1861,  8,885,837  pounds  were  exported,  at  about 
except  Florida  in  1859,  and  in  every  territory  twenty  cents  per  pound,  while  the  preceding  year 
except  Dacotah  and  New  Mexico,  but  the  only  exports  were  only  278,257  pounds.  The  prices 
States  which  reported  over  100  bales=20,000  have  fluctuated  from  four  to  ten  cents  a  pound 
pounds,  were  Indiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Mas-  in  1855-1858,  to  thirty-five  to  sixty  cents  in 
sachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio.  1865.  The  hop  can  be  grown  in  ordinary  times 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  Or  and  at  the  usual  price  of  labor  for  from  twelve 
these  New  York  was  by  far  the  largest  pro-  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound, 
duoer,  its  yield  being  9,671,931  pounds,  while  The  hop  requires  a  deep,  well-pulverized,  and 
the  aggregate  production  of  the  country  was  highly  fertile  soil  for  its  successful  cultivation, 
only  10,991,996  pounds.  Vermont  which  came  If  the  subsoil  is  clay  it  should  be  thoroughly 
next  had  638,677  pounds,  and  Wisconsin,  New  underdrained.  Good  wheat  lands  are  generally 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine  were  the  good  hop  lands,  though  the  hop  requires  more 
only  other  States  which  produoed  100,000  silica,  Kme,  and  sulphuric  acid  and  less  magnesia 
pounds  or  anywhere  near  the  quantity.  In  and  phosphorio  acid  than  wheat.  It  is  an  ex- 
New  York,  Otsego  County  has  taken  the  lead  hausting  crop,  and  in  most  sections  requires 
in  hop  culture,  reporting  in  1859,  8,507,069  frequent  and  liberal  administration  of  manures, 
pounds,  Madison  following  with  1,520,657  especially  plaster  of  Paris,  guano,  and  the  like, 
pounds,  and  Schoharie,  with  1,441,648.  Onei-  The  plants  are  usually  set  about  seven  feet 
da,  Herkimer,  Montgomery,  Chenango,  Onta-  apart  each  way,  giving  not  far  from  900  plants 
rio,  Franklin,  and  St  Lawrence,  were  the  only  to  the  acre.  Two  poles,  if  they  are  sixteen  or 
other  counties  which  produced  any  considerable  eighteen  feet  in  height,  are  set  for  each  hill,  and 
quantity  of  hops  in  that  year.  three  if  they  are  not  more  than  twelve  or  fbur- 

The  New  England  Hop  District,  which  pro-  teen  feet    These  are  usually  spread  apart  some- 

duced   in  1859  about  1,000,000  pounds,  in-  what  at  the  top.    Two  vines  or  plants  are  usually 

eludes  those  counties  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp-  left  to  grow  for  each  pole,  though  if  there  is  dan- 

sliire,  Maine,  and  Massachusetts,  lying  on  or  ger  from  the  wire  worm  it  is  better  to  reserve 

near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Connecticut  River  more  till  this  danger  is  past.    They  are  usually 

and  its  affluents.    The  hops  from  this  source,  propagated  from  cuttings,  as  the  hops  grown 

distinguished  in   the  New  York  market   as  from  the  seed  are  of  uncertain  quality.    The 

"Eastern"  Hops,  while    those  from  central  plants  should  be  selected  about  one  male  to 

New  York  and  elsewhere  rank  as  "  Western,"  fifty  female  plants.    The  crop  is  usually  best  in 

ripen  earlier,  are  smaller,  and  of  milder  flavor  the  third  or  fourth  year  after  planting,  though 

than  the  Western,  and  do  not  command  so  high  it  yields  moderately  before  that  time.    It  re- 

a  price  as  the  latter.    The  advanoe  in  the  pro-  quires  careful  and  thorough  tillage,  the  weeds 

duction  of  this  crop  has  been  remarkable.    It  being  removed  and  the  soil  kept  well  pulver- 

was  first  enumerated  in  the  census  of  1840,  ized.    The  hop  yard  must  be  so  located  as  to  be 

when   the  quantity  produced  was  stated  at  protected  from  high  and  violent  winds,  yet 

6,000  bales,  or  about  1,200,000  pounds.    In  1850  should  be  open  to  the  sun  and  a  free  circulation 

the  produot  had  increased  to  17,000  bales,  or  of  air.    The  cost  of  a  hop  yard  which  will  bear 

about  8,400,000  pounds;  in  1860,  as  we  have  freely  for  ten  years,  is  from  $400  to  $500  per 

seen,  it  was  55,000  bales,  or  about  11,000,000  acre,  including  plants,  poles,  manure,  etc.    The 

pounds.    In  1862  it  reached  80,000  bales,  or  processes  of  picking,  drying,  and  packing  the 

16,000,000  pounds,  a  figure  which,  owing  to  the  hops  are  very  accurately    described  by  Mr. 

diseases  to  which  it  has  been  subject,  it  has  Rouse,  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Patent 

never  since  attained.    In  1868  it  fell  off  to  Office  Report  for  1853 : 

65,000  bales,  or  13,000,000  pounds,  much  of  the  "The  hops   having   reached   maturity,   or 

crop  being  of  inferior  quality.    In  1864  it  was  nearly  so,  the  operation  of  picking  commences, 

affected  by  the  aphis  or  plant  louse,  and  to  some  This,  to  have  the  fruit  in  full  perfection,  should 

extent  by  the  mould  also,  and  not  more  than  not  be  done  until  it  is  ripe ;  at  which  time  the 

45,000  bales  came  to  market    The  product  of  seed  will  be  found  to  have  changed  from  a 

1865  was  good,  except  in  the  Hop  District  of  bright  straw  color  to  a  pale  brown,  and  will 

Rew  York,  where  it  was  again  and  still  more  emit  a  fragrant  smell.    With  us  hops  are  usu- 

seriously  affected  by  the  aphis.  ally  ripe  about  the  5th  of  September ;  but  as  it 

The  crop  is  quite  as  variable  and  uncertain  in  is  better  they  should  be  harvested  rather  green 

Great  Britain  as  in  the  United  States ;  and  when  than  be  permitted  to  stand  till  over-ripe,  liable 

the  crop  fails  there  either  partially  or  wholly,  to  be  injured  by  the  early  frosts,  as  they  cannot 

the  brewers  import  largely  from  other  coun-  all  be  gathered  at  once,  it  is  necessary  in  large 

tries  whatever  the  price,  while  in  favorable  fields  to  commence  somewhat  earlier — usually 

years  their  importation  is  very  small.    In  1859  about  the  first  of  September — in  order  that  the 

only  248,640  pounds  were  imported  into  Great  work  may  be  completed  in  season.    The  pick- 
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ing  is  usually  done  by  females.    For  this  pur-  ing  high  winds.    A  good  ventilator  should  be 

pose  girls  are  frequently  engaged  several  months!  provided  in  the  roof,  as  described  above.  Open- 

and  even  a  whole  year,  in  advance.  ings  should  be  left  in  the  walls  near  the  bottom 

"  The  hops  are  commonly  picked  in  large  of  the  kiln  to  admit  fresh  air  from  without,  the 
boxes,  containing  from  twenty-four  to  forty  draught  to  be  regulated  by  means  of  flues,  or 
bushels.  These  boxes  are  divided  lengthwise  sliding  doors.  The  cloth  for  the  drying-floor 
by  a  thin  partition,  and  then  subdivided  into  should  be  well  stretched  over  the  slats  and 
quarters.  They  are  raised  a  little  from  the  firmly  nailed.  On  this  floor  the  hops  are  spread 
ground,  and  have  handles  at  the  ends  to  facili-  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The  proper 
tate  their  removal  from  place  to  place,  as  may  thickness  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  condi- 
be  desirable.  One  man  and  four  girls  are  al-  tionofthehops;  if  they  are  very  full  of  moisture, 
lowed  to  each  box.  Each  girl  deposits  the  they  should  be  laid  on  quite  thin ;  but  if  gath- 
hops  she  picks  in  her  own  division  of  the  ered  when  fully  ripe,  and  in  fine  weather,  a 
box.  An  industrious  hand  can  pick  twenty  (fcpth  of  ten  inches  will  be  allowed, 
bushels  in  a  day  without  difficulty.  It  is  the  "  The  hops  being  spread  as  evenly  as  possible, 
business  of  the  man  to  supply  the  boxes  with  the  fires  are  immediately  kindled  in  the  kiln, 
poles,  which  he  raises  from  the  ground  as  and  the  temperature  regulated  to  one  uniform 
needed,  cutting  the  vines  about  a  foot  high ;  to  degree  of  heat.  This,  however,  may  be  quite 
see  that  the  picking  is  properly  done,  to  remove  high  at  first,  as  there  will  be  at  that  time  but 
the  empty  poles,  clear  them  of  the  vines,  and  little  danger  of  scorching  the  hops  if  the  floor 
stack  them  in  a  systematic  manner.  In  picking,  is  sufficiently  high.  If  the  hops  are  rusty,  or 
the  hops  should  be  kept  free  from  stems  and  discolored  from  any  other  cause,  it  is  usual  to 
leaves,  and  all  blasted  or  immature  ones  should  burn  a  little  sulphur  under  them,  which  will 
be  rejected.  The  boxes  should  be  emptied  at  bring  them  to  a  uniform  appearance.  This  is 
at  least  once  a  day;  at  all  events,  no  hops  done  as  soon  as  the  hops  are  well  warmed 
should  be  left  in  them  over  night.  It  is  of  through,  and  feel  somewhat  moist.  Great  prej- 
great  consequence  that  they  should  be  dried  as  udice  formerly  existed  against  the  use  of  sul- 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  picked,  as  they  phur  in  drying  hops ;  but  no  objection  is  now 
are  quite  liable,  if  left  together  in  any  quantity,  made  to  it  by  the  brewers,  and  it  is  generally 
to  heat  and  spoil  in  a  few  hours.  They  may  be  thought  that  the  use  of  it  improves  the  appear- 
most  .conveniently  conveyed  from  the  field  to  ance  of  all  hops,  and  that  it  also  facilitates  the 
the  dry-house  in  large  sacks.  drying. 

"  Drying. — The  hop-house,  or  kiln,  should  be  "  During  the  drying  process  the  fires  should 
of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  hops  be  kept  up,  and  there  should  be  a  free  supply 
to  be  cured,  so  that  they  may  not,  accumulate  of  fresh  air  below,  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  regu- 
ou  hand.  To  avoid  this,  it  will  generally  be  lar  succession  of  heated  air  from  the  kiln,  pass- 
necessary  to  keep  the  kiln  heated  both  day  and  ing  through  the  hops  and  out  at  the  ventilator, 
night.  It  is  commonly  built  of  an  oblong  form,  carrying  with  it  the  vapor  expelled  from  the 
aad  two  stories,  the  lower  part  being  occupied  drying  hops.  This  will  be  found  far  preferable 
by  the  kiln  and  the  press-room,  and  the  upper  to  a  still,  dead  heat.  As  soon  as  the  upper 
part  by  the  drying-floor  over  the  kiln,  and  by  a  part  of  the  hops  appears  to  have  felt  the  fire, 
room  of  about  equal  size  for  storing  the  dried  the  lower  part  may  be  considered  as  nearly  dry, 
hops,  which  will  of  course  be  over  the  press-  and  will  rattle  a  little.  The  heap  may  then  be 
room.  Kilns  are  sometimes  built  of  bricks  or  turned.  Before  this  is  done  the  heat  should  be 
stone,  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  round  opening  suffered  to  abate  a  little,  and  increased  again 
in  the  apex  of  the  roof,  surmounted  by  a  mov-  after  the  turning  is  finished.  I  am  aware  that 
able  cowl,  or  swinging  ventilator,  to  enable  the  many  do  not  turn  their  hops  while  drying,  nor 
vapor  of  the  drying  hops  to  escape  easily.  If  suffer  them  to  be  disturbed  at  all  until  they  are 
the  building  is  of  wood,  the  sides  of  the  kiln  ready  to  be  removed  from  the  floor.  Still,  the 
should  be  lined  with  brickwork,  or  thoroughly  better  opinion,  I  think,  is  in  favor  of  turning 
lathed  and  plastered.  It  is  found  to  be  most  as  tending  to  facilitate  the  drying  and  render 
convenient  and  economical  to  heat  it  with  it  more  perfect  by  the  more  effectually  exposing 
stoves,  from  two  to  four  of  which  will  be  ne-  every  portion  of  the  mass  to  the  action  of  the 
cessary,  according  to  the  size  of  the  kiln.  The  heated  current  of  air,  than  would  be  case  were 
drying-floor  should  be  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  they  allowed  to  remain  as  first  deposited  on  the 
that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  scorching  the  floor,  containing  many  inequalities  in  density 
hops  in  drying.  This  floor  is  formed  of  slats  even  when  the  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  their 
about  one  and  a  half  inch  in.  width,  and  the  distribution.  If  turned  at  the  right  time,  and 
same  distance  from  each  other.  These  are  cov-  in  a  careful  manner,  there  need  be  no  injury 
ered  with  a  strong  coarse  cloth,  of  open  texture,  done  to  the  hops.  When  sufficiently  dried  they 
so  as  to  admit  a  free  transmission  of  the  heated  should  be  allowed  to  cool  off  a  little,  if  time 
air  from  the  kiln  below.  The  drying-room  can  be  afforded,  otherwise  there  will  be  great 
should  be  of  comfortable  height  for  a  person  to  danger  that  they  will  break  in  moving,  or  a 
work  in  it,  and  the  sides  should  be  lathed  and  portion  of  them  shell  off  and  waste.  Ten  or 
plastered,  that  there  may  be  no  irregularity  of  twelve  hours  are  required  to  dry  a  kiln  of  hops, 
the  heat  in  different  portions  of  the  room  dur-  Two  kilns  may  be  dried  in  twenty  -four  hours 
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by.  keeping  the  heat  up  through  the  night.    A  cold  or  wet,  and  only  multiply  more  rapidly  in 

twenty-foot  kiln  will  thus  dry  400  bushels  in  drought.    Wet  weather,  long  continued,  does 

a  day,  as  they  come  from  the  vines,  making  somewhat  hinder  their  development,  but  ex* 

about  750  pounds  of  hops  when  dry.  poses  the  plant  to  injury  from  mould.    Morton, 

"Baling. — The  hops  being  dried,  the  next  in  his  "Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture, "  thus  de- 
process  is  to  bale  them.  This  should  not  be  scribes  the  effect  of  their  attacks  upon  the  hop 
done  immedately  after  they  are  taken  from  the  vine : 

kiln,  but  they  should  be  allowed  to  lie  a  few        "  When  the  first  attack  of  these  upon  the 

days  in  the  store-room  till  they  become  a  little  hops  is  severe,  and  early  in  the  season,  the 

softened,  otherwise  their  extreme  brittleness  will  growth  of  the  plant  is  commonly  stopped  in  the 

cause  them  to  be  much  broken  in  baling  and  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks.    If  the  attack 

sample  be  thereby  greatly  injured.    The  bales  be  late — that  is,  about  midsummer,  or  after- 

should  be  of  symmetrical  and  convenient  form,  wards — the  bine  has  then  attained  so  much 

and  should  contain  about  200  pounds.  They  are  strength  that  it  struggles  on  against  the  blight 

formed  in  a  box  or  bin  prepared  for  the  purpose,  to  its  disadvantage,  and  the  result  is  a  total 

in  the  press-room,  of  such  shape  as  will  give  failure  of  the  crop  at  last;  for  the  leaves  fall 

the  desired  size  and  form.    Across  the  bottom  off,  and  the  fruit-branches  being  already  formed, 

and  sides  of  this  box  the  baling  cloth  is  first  there  is  no  chance  of  recovery.    At  this  time 

laid,  and  the  hops  are  then  let  down  into  it  and  in  this  condition  the  stench  from  the  hop 

from  above,  and  trodden  down  as  they  are  plantation  is  most  offensive.   In  an  early  blight, 

dropped  in  until  it  is  filled.    Another  cloth  is  however,  we  may  have  many  instances  recorded 

then  carried  over  the  top,  a  follower  applied,  of  extraordinary  recoveries;  for  these  insects  are 

and  the  screws  of  the  press  turned  down  upon  remarkably  susceptible  of  atmospherical  and 

it  until  the  whole  is  brought  into  a  compact  electrical  changes,  and  on  a  sudden  alteration 

mass.    The  box  is  then  taken  apart,  the  cloth  of  the  weather  we  have  known  them  perish  by 

neatly  secured  round  the  bale,  the  sorews  are  myriads  in  a  night.    The  condition  of  a  plant 

run  up,  the  bale  taken  out  and  the  ends  cased,  is  never  hopeless,  however  severe  the  attack 

when  it  may  be  considered  finished,  and  the  may  be,  provided  there  is  time  for  it  to  put 

same  process  is  repeated  in  forming  another."  forth  its  lateral  or  fructifying  branches. 

We  have  referred  to  the  diseases  and  injuries        "  Their  multiplication  is  so  rapid  that  the 

to  which  the  hop  is  liable.    These  are  numer-  leaves  become  so  thickly  covered  as  scarcely  to 

ous,  more  so  in  England,  perhaps,  than  in  the  allow  a  pin  to  be  thrust  between  them.    They 

United  States,  but  the  most  destructive  here  quickly  abstract  the  .juices  of  the  bine,  so  that 

are  the  aphis  or  hop-louse  and  the  mould.  the  leaves  assume  a  sickly  brown  hue,  and  curl 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  "Insects  Injurious  to  Vege-  up,  and  the«bine  itself  ceases  to  grow,  and  falls 
tation,"  thus  describes  the  aphis,  a  genus  which  from  the  pole,  the  lice  continuing  till  they  perish 
commit  serious  ravages  on  many  of  our  deoidu-  for  want  of  food ;  and  thus,  without  the  inter- 
ous  plants  and  trees,  but  on  none,  perhaps,  are  vention  of  a  favorable  change,  the  crop  is  de- 
more  destructive  than  on  the  hop :  stroyed,  and  the  grower  may  often  consider 

44  The  winged  plant-lice  provide  for  a  succes-  himself  fortunate  if  the  plant  recover  a  due 

sion  of  their  race  by  stocking  the  plants  with  amount  of  vitality  to  produce  a  crop  in  the  fol- 

eggs  in  the  autumn.    These  are  hatched  in  the  lowing  year. 

spring,  and  the  young  lice  immediately  begin  to        "  When  atmospherical  change  occurs,  the  lice 

pump  up  the  sap  from  the  tender  leaves  and  die  off  by  thousands  in  a  day.    As  they  die 

shoots,  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  in  a  short  they  turn  a  brown  color.    The  first  indication 

time  come  to  maturity.    In  this  state  it  is  found  of  a  favorable  change  is  the  clustering  of  the 

that  the  brood,  without  a  single  exception,  con-  lice  to  the  extremities  of  the  bines  and  branches, 

sists  wholly  of  females  which  are  wingless,  but  This  fact  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  since  to  all 

are  in  a  condition  immediately  to  continue  their  but  close  and  accurate  observers  of  the  hop 

kind.    Their  young,  however,  are  not  hatched  plant,  the  outward  appearance  is  the  reverse 

from  eggs,  but  are  produced  alive,  and  each  of  a  favorable  change ;  for  the  small  leaves  and 

female  may  be  the  mother  of  fifteen  or  twenty  heads  of  the  bines  are  densely  covered  with 

young  lice  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.    The  lice.    But  while  the  lice  are  thus  gathering  in 

plant-lice  of  this  second  generation  are  also  countless  myriads  at  the  extremities,  apparently 

wingless  females,  which  grow  up  and  have  their  threatening  the  utter  destruction  of  the  plant, 

young  in  due  time ;  and  thus  brood  after  brood  the  large  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  bine  and 

is  produced,  even  to  the  seventh  generation  or  the  leaves  of  the  branches  next  the  stem  are 

more,  without  the  appearance  or  intermixture,  becoming  clean.    At  this  clustering  period  the 

throughout  the  whole  season,  of  a  single  male,  lice  evidently  cease  to  suck  the  juices  of  the 

This  extrordinary  propagation  ends  in  the  au-  plant ;  for  the  attentive  observer  will  perceive 

tumn  with  the  birth  of  a  brood  of  males,  which  the  bine  resuming  its  erect  position,  and  recom- 

in  due  time  acquire  wings,  and  pair;  eggs  are  mencingits  upward  growth,  though  still  covered 

then  laid  by  the  females,  and  with  the  death  of  with  lice.    At  this  crisis  they  usually  disappear 

these  winged  individuals,  which  soon  follows,  altogether  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 

the  race  becomes  extinct  for  the  season."  and  then  the  plants  should  be  liberally  reward- 

The  eggs  of  these  insects  are  not  destroyed  by  ed,  if  not  lavishly  stimulated,  with  manure. 
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there  being  no  danger  of  over-manuring  under  dia  of  Agriculture  "  thus  speaks  of  the  disease 

such  circumstances.  now  under  consideration : 

"  The  best  manure  to  be  employed  in  these  "  The  mould  is  a  disease  rather  than  a  blight, 

cases  is  guano,  at  the  rate  of  450  to  900  pounds  We  believe  it  to  be  a  parasitical  vegetable  ran- 

per  acre.    The  ground  should  be  continually  gus,  usually  generated  in  wet  seasons  and  in 

starred,  but  this  stimulus  should  not  be  given  damp  situations.    It  is  of  all  diseases  the  most 

until  it  is  certain  the  lice  are  disappearing."  dreaded  by  the  hop-grower,  inasmuch  as  there 

Injurious  insects  are  much  lessened  in  num-  is  no  known  remedy  for  it,  and  as  it  steadily 

ber  by  natural  enemies.    That  which  is  most  progresses  in  its  attack,  with  more  or  less  rn- 

destructive  of  these  lice  is  the  lady-bug,  or,  as  pidity,  according  to  the  charaoter  of  the  season, 

called  in  England,  the  lady-bird.    Of  these  the  till  the  crop  is  gathered.    It  often  originates 

work  just  quoted  from  says :  from  the  negligence  and  inattention  of  the  culti- 

u  They,  in  the  first  instance,  destroy  muiti-  vator,  and  thus  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
tudes  of  lice,  a  single  one  killing  eight  or  ten  in  It  is  intimately  allied  to,  if  it  be  not  precisely 
as  many  minutes ;  and  where  the  lice  are  not  the  same,  as  the  white  mildew  which  we  see  in 
too  numerous,  the  lady-birds  will  clean  the  hop  hawthorn  hedges  and  on  rose-bushes,  espe- 
plantations.  But,  generally,  the  lice  have  time  cially  if  the  latter  grow  in  shady  situations, 
to  deposit  some  of  their  young  on  the  under  When  the  mould  appears  to  any  considerable 
side  of  the  leaves  before  their  enemies  attack  extent  npon  the  hops  so  early  as  the  end  of 
them,  especially  if  the  weather  be  clouded,  June  or  beginning  of  July,  however  luxuriant 
when  the  lady-birds  are  sluggish  and  inactive,  the  vine  may  then  appear,  there  is  no  hope  of  a 
The  lice  are  seldom  devoured  at  this  time,  but  crop  worth  picking.  Dampness  and  a  want  of 
the  lady-birds  lay  their  eggs  also  on  the  under  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  light  seem  to  be  the 
side  of  the  leaves,  usually  in  clusters  of  about  predisposing  cause  of  mould,  and  thus  we  often 
twenty  each.  These  eggs  adhere  to  the  leaves,  see  it  emanate  from  wild  hops,  which  are  care- 
are  yellow  in  color,  and  of  a  long,  oval  shape;  leasly  allowed  to  grow  in  neighboring  hedges, 
they  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  progeny  which  As  soon  as  this  violent  disease  appears,  it 
creeps  forth  is  the  ( black  nigger '  or  '  serpent,1  spreads  in  every  direction  with  astonishing 
as  they  are  called  in  the  districts.  They  are  rapidity,  diminishing  in  intensity  as  the  dis- 
ferocious-looking  creatures,  greatly  resembling  tance  increases  from  the  centre  of  mischief.  It 
in  shape,  though  not  in  size,  the  lizards  of  the  is  first  noticeable  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
olden  time.  As  soon  as  they  are  hatched  they  leaf  as  a  white  speck,  not  larger  than  a  small 
commence  the  work  of  destruction  upon  the  pin's  head,  the  spot  increasing  in  size  tiU  it  at- 
lice-egga,  which  are  their  peculiar  food,  as  the  tains  the  diameter  of  about  one-eighth  of  an 
lice  are  of  their  parents,  the  lady-birds ;  and  if  inch ;  below  this  white  spot,  on  the  under  side 
the  lice  are  not  extremely  numerous,  they  often  of  the  leaf,  there  is  a  corresponding  indentation, 
succeed  in  clearing  the  plant  of  the  vermin,  which  renders  this  incipient  indication  of  mould 
otherwise  they  devour  them  until  they  are  unmistakable.  From  the  spots  on  the  surface 
literally  gorged  with  food,  and  then,  attaching  of  the  leaf  the  seeds  of  this  parasitical  fungus, 
themselves  to  the  leaves  of  the  hop,  after  re-  as  we  imagine  it  to  be,  are  blown  in  all  direc- 
raaining  dormant  in  the  larva  state,  they  cast  tions,  and  the  minutest  particle  of  this  white 
off  their  outer  cuticle,  and  are  transformed  into  dust  when  it  settles  on  another  leaf  in  a  few 
the  perfect  lady-birds,  when  they  again  pursue  days  becomes  a  minute  speck  of  mould.  Each 
their  good  work  of  destroying  the  enemies  of  new  spot  then  propagates  the  disease,  and  thus 
the  hop— consuming  about  thirty  lice  daily."  we  perceive  this  vegetable  pestilence  advances 

We  have  described  the  depredations  of  the  with  fearful  rapidity  of  geometrical  progression, 
lice,  and  the  good  work  of  the  lady-bugs,  at  and  if  the  season  be  damp,  acre  after  acre  falls 
some  length,  that  the  hop-grower  might  see  the  a  victim  to  the  attack,  which  often  originates 
necessity  of  two  things :  1,  having  the  ground  from  sheer  inattention." 
in  the  highest  condition  as  to  richness  and  til-  Mould  spreads  fastest  in  warm,  damp  weather, 
lage,  that  the  plant  may  be  enabled  to  overcome  It  commences  near  the  ground,  and  therefore 
the  attack  of  the  lice ;  and  2,  the  very  great  great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  frequent 
importance  of  preserving  the  lady-bug,  one  pulling  off  of  the  suckers,  as  they  sprout 
of  the  most  useful  of  the  beneficial  insects,  through  the  hill  in  the  summer  months.  Every 
The  lice  could  be  destroyed  by  syringing  the  spotted  leaf  should  be  destroyed.  And  here 
vines  with  whale-oil-soapsuds,  but  this  remedy  we  now  see  the  necessity  of  making  such  se- 
ts too  tedious  for  hop  cultivation.  lection  of  the  site  of  the  hop  plantation  as  will 

2.  The  mould, — There  are  various  diseases  to  secure  a  free  access  of  air  and  sunlight,  for  dry- 

whioh  common  parlance  has  given  this  name,  uess  is  a  check  to  this  disease.* 

but  the  one  now  described  is  the  most  fatal  to  ALABAMA.    At  the  commencement  of  the 

the  hop.    These  diseases,  like  the  lice,  are  para-  year  1865,  the  determination  to  prosecute  the  war 

sitic,  that  is,  both  exist  upon  the  juices  of  the  with  all  the  resources  at  command,  had  not  been 

hop-plant,  which,  being  deprived  of  them,  are    % 

blighted.    Hence  the  term  blight  does  not  des-  ^                  ...            .    -  .                    .    . 

rm-fA  ♦!*/*  **.«,**  **«♦  +iiA  —J,  7/  ^f  4-u*  «+«-AAL.  *  The  meteorological  returns  for  1864  were  not  reeelrea 

ignate  the  came,  but  the  result  of  the  attack  ln  Beason  to  be  U8e3  m  thl8  mIcle?  bttt  wlll  ^  ^rm%  with 

of  the  disease  or  insect.    Morton's  "  Cyclopae-  those  for  1805,  in  the  ne**  volume. 
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weakened  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  southern  befall  all  alike,  if  they  were  overcome,  saying: 

Alabama.     Their  views  of  the  measures  de-  "  It  matters  not  now  what  were  your  opinions 

raanded  at  the  time,  to  promote  the  success  of  at  the  time  Alabama  seceded  from  the  United 

their  cause,  were  expressed  in  a  series  of  reso-  States.    We  are  all  now  placed  on  the  same 

lutions  adopted  at  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meet*  footing.    All  have,  in  some  form,  participated 

ing  assembled  in  the  theatre  at  Mobile,  on  Feb.  in  the  war.    We  have  sent  to  the  bloody  field 

19th.    These  resolutions  declared  an  unalterable  of  battle  our  sons,  our  fathers,  or  our  brothers ; 

purpose  to  sustain  the  civil  and  military  author-  we  have  equipped  them  for  the  conflict ;  we 

ities  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  independence  have  sustained  them  by  our  acts ;  we  have  en- 

of  the  United  States;  that  the  battle-cry  hence*  couraged  them  by  all  the  powers  of  language, 

forth  should  be,  "  Victory  or  death ; "  that  there  by  our  smiles  and  our  tears,  to  fight  for  all  that 

was  no  middle  ground  between  treachery  and  freemen  prize  or  freemen  hope.    We  have  all 

patriotism ;  that  they  still  had  an  abiding  con-  taken  part  in  electing  to  the  presidency,  to  the 

fidence  in  their  ability  to  achieve  independence;  governorship,  to  Congress,  and  to  our  State 

that  the  government  should  immediately  place  Legislatures,  those  who  have  sworn  to  support 

one  hundred  thousand  negroes  in  the  field;  that  the  Constitution  and  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 

reconstruction  was  no  longer  an  open  question ;  erate  States.    In  every  form  in  which  mankind 

that  an  order  reinstating  General  Joseph  E.  John-  can  be  bound  in  law  and  morals,  we  have  all 

ston  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  been,  and  are  still,  involved  in  maintaining  the 

would  effect  more  to  restore  confidence,  increase  Confederate  States  as  'free,  sovereign,  and  in- 

the  army,  and  secure  the  successful  defence  of  dependent.'  Our  lives,  our  property,  protection 

the  State,  than  any  other  order  that  could  be  to  our  wives  and  children,  our  liberty  and  honor 

issued  from  the  war  department.  are  staked  on  the  result  of  the  war.    Common 

Meanwhile  the  preparation  of  the  Federal  weal  or  common  woe  awaits  us  all.    The  fate 

Government  for  an  irresistible  attack  upon  the  of  the  traitor  and  the  tory  ever  will  be,  as  it 

important  places  yet  remaining  unoccupied  in  ever  has  been,  to  deserve  and  receive  the  exe- 

the  State,  were  pushed  forward.  A  combined  oration  of  the  living  and  the  curses  of  posterity." 
military  and  naval  expedition  against  Mobile        The  Federal  military  movements  portended 

was  in  progress  at  New  Orleans,  to  be  com-  nothing  less  than  the  complete  subjugation  of 

manded  by  Maj.-Gen.  Edward  R.  S.  Canby  and  the  State.  On  the  20th  of  March  Gen.  Canby 

Rear- Admiral  Henry  K.  Thatcher ;  and  a  caval-  and  Admiral  Thatcher  were  below  Mobile  with 

ry  expedition,  under  Maj.-Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  was  an  irresistible  force,  and  on  the  same  day  tlio 

ready  to  cooperate  by  a  southern  march  from  advance  of  General  Wilson  began,  and  the 

Eastport,  Tennessee,  the  headquarters  of  Maj.-  whole  force  was  on  the  way  from  Chickasaw 

Gen.  Thomas.    As  early  as  March  8d,  the  Gov-  on  the  22d.    The  success  of  these  expeditions 

ornor  of  the  State,  T.  H.  Watts,  appealed  to  has  been  described  elsewhere  (see  Abmt  Opbb- 

the  people  by  proclamation,  to  come  forward  ations).  but  the  desolations  of  war  which  fol- 

voluntarily  to  the  conflict,  or  the  State  could  lowed  the  footsteps  of  the  cavalry,  were  thus 

not  be  successfully  defended  against  the  ini-  subsequently  related  by  the  Provisional  Gov- 

pending  dangers.    The  militia  of  the  State,  ernor  Parsons,  to  an  audience  in  New  York 

under  an  act  of  the  Congress  at  Richmond,  had  city. 

been  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  it  will  be  in  your  recollection,  ladies  and  gentle- 
was  composed  of  boys  between  sixteen  and  sev-  men.  that  during  the  last  of  March  and  in  April,  the 
enteen  years  of  age,  and  men  between  fifty  and  rebellion  suddenly  collapsed.  At  that  time  public 
sixty  years.  The  second  class  consisted  of  those  f  "ention  in  the  North  was  doubtless  turned  mainly 
~p  :~^-~™:«~  ~M*  ««^  i**a  i>,r  +1^  o^-  ~*  to  the  operations  around  Richmond,  and  to  those 
of  intervening  ages,  and  had,  by  the  acts  of  which  at&nded  the  movements  of  the  Vast  armies  of 
Congress,  been  reduced  to  a  very  few,  so  that  General  Sherman.  But  it  also  happened  that  General 
united  with  the  Confederate  troops  they  were  Wilson,  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  some  seventeen 
insufficient  for  defence.  The  first  class  was  thousand,  I  believe,  in  number,  commenced  a  move- 
estimated  at  thirty  thousand  in  number,  of  men*fr°m  ^Jg11*683?^"1!*  *oi$  in  tho 

^       ^~   "r  *        /»  V"V,M?"**         **«***»^*,  vix  northwest  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  diagonally  across 

whom  about  four  thousand  were  boys;  under  the  State.     He  penetrated  to  the  centre,  and  then 

the  Operation  of  the  State  laws  this  class  could  radiated  from  Selma  in  every  direction,  through  one 

not,  without  their  consent,  be  ordered  beyond  of  the  most  productive  regions  of  the  South, 

the  limits  of  their  respective  counties.  To  them  u  ***  uttle  citT  of  *bout  ten  thousand  inhabitant*- 

*v«  n^WAWnAM  «o.«r  m«^A  An  A»»AAi      tt«  nMA^  »»  defences  were  carried  by  assault  on  one  of  the 

the  Governor  now  made  an  appeal.    He  urged  first  Sund     eyenings  in  ^  April  8un  ab0Dt  an 

as  motives  tor  action,  the  rejection  of  all  peace  hour  high.    Before  another  sun  rose,  every  house  in 

propositions  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  the  city  was  sacked,  except  two;  every  woman  was 

States.    He  said :  "  We  must  either  become  the  fobbed  of  her  watch,  her  ear-rings,  her  fincer-rings, 

slaves  of  Yankee   masters,  degrading   us  to  h.er  Jewe«7  Jjf  *?  descriptions,  and  the  whole  city 

...         .xt;  xi*  ^      ,?  T.    8  t  given  up  for  the  time  to  the  possession  of  the  soldiers. 

equality -with  the  negroes,  subjecting  us  and  ft  wa91'B  Bevere  discipline  to  this  people.    It  was 

our  children  and  our  children's  children  to  a  thought  necessary  by  the  commanding  General  to 

slavery  worse  than  Egyptain  bondage,  or  we  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion, 
must,  with  the  help  of  God  and  our  own  strong       For,  °j»  w«*  tne  forces  under  General  Wilson 

arms;  and  brave  hearts,  establish  our  freedom7  Ja^^^^T^  a£3&^ 

and  independence."  nrBt  the  arsenal,  then  the  foundry,  each  of  which 

Ho  also  urged  that  a  common  fortune  would  covered  eight  or  nine  acres  of  ground,  and  was  cod 
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ducted  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  demand  is  bound  by  solemn  oath  faithfully  to  execute  the 
that  the  military  supplies  for  the  war  created— rail-  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  take 
road  denote,  machine  shops  connected  with  them —  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed :  and,  where* 
every  thing  of  that  description  which  had  been  in  oa  the  rebellion  which  has  been  waged  by  a  portion 
any  degree  subservient  to  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the 
was  laid  in  ashes.  Out  of  some  sixty  odd  brick  stores  properly  constituted  authorities  of  the  Government 
in  the  city,  forty-nine,  I  think,  were  consumed.  On  the  thereof  in  the  most  violent  and  revolting  form,  but 
line  of  march,  you  were  scarcely  out  of  sight  of  some  whose  organized  and  armed  forces  have  now  been 
indication  of  its  terrible  consequences.  almost  entirely  overcome,  has,  in  its  revolutionary 
Indeed,  after  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  it  was  with  progress,  deprived  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabo- 
difficuity  you  could  travel  the  road  from  Planters-  ma  of  all  civil  government;  and,  wherea§,  it  becomes 
ville  to  that  city,  so  offensive  was  the  atmosphere  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the 
in  consequence  of  decaying  horses  and  mules  that  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  Ala- 
lay  along  the  roadside.  Every  description  of  ruin,  bama  in  securing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  repub- 
except  the  interred  dead  of  the  human  family,  met  lican  form  of  government : 

the  eve.    I  witnessed  it  myselt    The  fact  is,  that  no  Now,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  high  and 

description  can  equal  the  reality.    When  the  Federal  solemn  duties  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Constitution 

forces  left  the  little  town — which  is  built  on  a  bluff  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 

on  the  Alabama  River— they  crossed  at  night  on  a  the  loyal  people  of  said  State  to  organize  a  State 

pontoon  bridge,  and  their  way  was  lighted  T>y  burn-  government,  whereby  justice  may  be   established, 

ing  warehouses  standing  on  the  shore.  domestic  tranquillity  restored,  and' loyal  citizens  pro- 

_               ,.,.         _  _       __.,           , .,    .        .  tected  in  all  their  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 

The  expedition  of  Gen.  Wilson  which  termi-  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States 

nated  in  the  interior  of  Georgia,  was  in  many  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 

respects  a  most  remarkable  one.     Consisting  United  Sutes,  do  hereby  appoint  l^wwE.  Parsons. 

entirdv  of  ftavalrv  it  rtimtnrpd  dnrin<r  its  r»w£  °*\  f!abamai  Provisional  Governor  of  the  State  of 

entirely  or  cavalry,  w  captured  aurmg  its  pro-  Alabama,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  at  the  earliest  prac- 

gress  no  less  than  six  strongly  fortined  towns,  ticable  neriod,  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 

The  surrender  of  the  armies  of  Lee  and  John-  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  convening  a  eon- 

ston  was  followed  by  that  of  Gen.  Taylor,  by  Tention  composed  of  delegates  to  be  chosenoy  that 

which  all  opposition  to  the  Federal  forces  ceased,  K?}? nl#°S  £e  P**16, of  ■■£  St*£  *£?  "* Xoj*  *? 

„,j  +L.    c*„f A  va««™A  «r,«»„i«.  <».ii«Ayt+  +~  ♦v^J.  tne  United  States,  and  no  others,  for  the  purpose  of 

and  the  State  became  entirely  subject  to  their  .a^  ud  amending  the  Constitution  thei-eo^  and 

military  control.    The  war  suddenly  ended,  the  with  authority  to  exercise  within  the  limit*  of  said 

authority  of  the  United  States  was  again  recog-  State,  all  the  powers  necessary  and  proper  to  en- 

nized,  avnd  a  restoration  to  their  position  of  cit-  able  8UCn  l°y«"  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  to 

^frr^**?  the  people  SKKM&IS  STfSLffiZ 

On  May  29th  the  proclamation  of  President  publican  form  of  State  government  as  will  entitle  the 

Johnston  was  issued,  granting  amnesty  and  par-  State  to  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States  therefor, 

don  to  all  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  who  rod  its  people  to  protection  by  the  United  States 

had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  with  certain  *#*"**  i.nv*fi?n»  insurrection,  and  domestic  violence. 

»M^A.a      »rk;«  *.m~A~*~  ««.^  ,ZL^n  «.««  „~  Provided,  that  in  any  election  that  may  be  held  here- 

exceptions.    This  amnesty  and  pardon  was  ac-  ^p  for  chooBing  delegates  to  any  State  Convention, 

companied  with  the  restoration  of  all  rights  of  as  aforesaid,  no  person  shall  be  qualified  as  an  elec- 
property  except  as  to  slaves,  and  in  cases  where  tor  or  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  such  conven* 
loyal  proceedings  for  confiscation  had  been  tiolV  unleM  he  shall  have  previously  taken  and  sub- 
commenced,  but  on  the  condition  of  taking  an  |"™ed  ^E*  tf  "3eSL%,?  T^JS  **«/£ ^ 

.        Zlti*      ta  ~  tt a            \      rnu»  ident  s  proclamation  or  May  29.  a.  d.  I860,  and  is  a 

amnesty    oath.    {See  United  States.)     This  voter  qualified  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and 

measure  restored  a  large  mass  of  the  people  to  laws  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  force  immediately 

peaceful  citizenship  in  the  United  States.   None  before  the  llth  of  January,  ▲.  n.  1861,  the  date  of  the 

of  the  political  institutions  of  Alabama  were  »°-called  ordinance  of  secession.    And  the  said  con- 

recognized  .  dfa  nntil  they  had  heen  V^A^JS^^SSAtSSS. 

Changed  to  suit  the  views  of  the  conquerors,  tion  of  electors  and  the  eligibility  of  persons  to  hold 

To  accomplish  this  object  a  person  was  selected  office  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State— 

in  each  Southern  State,  and  authorized  by  the  *  power  the  people  of  the  several  States  composing 

President  to  set  on  foot  a  series  of  measures  the  ?«*«!  union  nave  rightfully  exerebed  from  the 

which  should  result  in  a  reconstructed  State  n^he^by^rect:           *>  the  present  time.    And 

Government    On  June  21st,  the  President  is-  Firtt,  That  the  military  commander  of  the  depart- 

sued    his    proclamation  appointing  Lewis  E.  ment,  and  all  officers  and  persons  in  the  military  and 

Parsons  a  Provisional  Governor  for  the  State  naval  service,  aid  and  assist  the  said  Provisional  Gov- 

of  Alabama,  and  recognizing  a  portion  of  the  TdXV^^edt  S^^^^ 

previous  institutions  of  the  State.     The  author-  hindering,  impeding,  or  discouraging  loyal  people 

lty  by  which  this  appointment  was  made  and  from  the  organisation  of  a  State  Government  as  here- 

the  plan  of  proceedings  were  thus  stated  in  the  in  authorised. 

Proclamation :  Second.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  proceed  to  put 

in  force  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  adminis- 

Wher#u,  The  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  tration  whereof  belongs  to  the  State  department,  ap- 

of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  plicable  to  the  geographical  limits  aforesaid, 

the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  Third.  That  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  proceed 

the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  nominate  for  appointment  assessors  of  taxes  and 

shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion  and  do-  collectors  of  customs  and  of  internal  revenue,  and 

mestie  violence ;  and,  whereat,  the  President  of  the  such  other  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  are 

United  States  is,  by  the  Constitution,  made  Com-  authorized  by  law,  and  put  in  execution  the  revenue 

maader-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  as  well  as  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  geograpliical 

thief  civil  executive  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  limits  aforesaid.    In  making  appointments  the  pref- 
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erence  shall  be  given  to  qualified  loyal  persons  resid-  a  separate  Confederacy,  based  on  the  idea  of 

ing  within  the  districts  whan  their  respective  duties  African  slavery,  has  been  fully  and  effectually 

are  to  be  performed.    But  if  suitable  residents  of  t  .^       d  .       fL\\nr(k                 J                          J 

districts  shall  not  be  found,  then  persons  residing  in  m2%ra?ia  1S*    ,wfe"     .          ~   .             ,  ,     AV 

other  States  or  districts  shall  be  appointed.  Yet,  amid  all  the  ruin,  suffering,  and  death 


found,  then  to  appoint  agents,  etc.,  from  other  States.  He  then  urged  the  importance  of  sustaining 

Fifth.  That  the  district  judge  for  the  judicial  dis-  the  measures  proposed  by  President  Johnson, 

trict  in  which  Alabama  is  included,  proceed  to  hold  all(i  ordained  the  following  regulations  for  that 

courts  within  said  State,  in  accordance  with  the  pro-  T)UrDoaft .                                      ° 

visions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  Attorney-Gen-  *    P"00  • 

eral  will  instruct  the  proper  officers  to  libel  and  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution 

bring  to  judgment,  confiscation,  and  sale  property  the  commands  of  the  President,  and  to  enable  the 

subject  to  confiscation,  and  enforce  the  admimstra-  loyal  people  of  Alabama  to  secure  to  themselves  the 

tion  of  justice  within  said  State  in  all  matters  with-  benefits  of  civil  government,  I  do  hereby  declare  and 

in  the  cognizance  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  ordain : 

courts.  1.  That  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Constables 

Sixth.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  take  pos-  in  each  county  of  this  State,  the  members  of  the 

session  of  all  public  property  belonging  to  the  Wavy  Commissioners  Court  (except  the  Judges  of  Probate), 

Department  within  said  geographical  limits,  and  put  the  County  Treasurer,  the  Tax  Collector  and  Assessoi , 

in  operation  all  acts  of  Congress  in  relation  to  naval  the  Coroner  and  the  several  municipal  officers  of  each 

affairs  having  application  to  said  State.  incorporated  city  or  town  in  this  State,,  who  were 

Seventh.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  put  in  respectively  in  office  and  ready  to  discharge  the  duties 

force  the  laws  relating  to  the  Interior  Department  thereof,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1805,  are  hereby  appointed 

applicable  to  the  geographical  limits  aforesaid.  to  fill  those  offices  during  the  continuance  of  this 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  provisional  government.    And  as  it  is  necessary  that 

and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  the  persons  who  fill  these  several  offices  should  be 

affixed.    Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  loyal  to  the  United  States,  the  power  is  hereby  re- 

21st  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  served  to  remove  any  person  for  disloyalty  or  for 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  the  improper  conduct  in  office,  or  neglect  of  its  duties ; 

independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-  and  I  earnestly  request  all  loyal  citizens  to  give  me 

ninth.                            ANDREW  JOHNSON.  prompt  information  in  regard  to  any  officer  who  is 

By  the  President :  objectionable  on  any  of  these  grounds. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State.  The  Judges  of  Probate  and  Sheriffs,  who  were  in 

__       _,                  x_                 .    .    ,   .           ,.  ,  ,  oflBce  on  the  22d  of  Bfay,  1865,  will  take  the  oath  as 

The  Governor  thus  appointed  immediately  herein  required  of  other  officers,  and  continue  to  dis. 

entered  upon  his  duties.  After  an  investigation  charge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  until 

of  the  condition  and  views  of  the  people,  he  ot5e™^  f RS?Jl£ ^ 

issued  a  proclamation 

oeedings  for  the  reoi_  

He  described  the  condition  of  the  State  before  §9th  day  of  rfav,  1865,"  a^dlmme^ately  transmit  the 

the  war,  its  population,  wealth,  and  improve-  same  to  this  office.  At  the  end  of  said  oath,  and  after 

ments,  and  said  *  tDe  woni  "  slaTe»"  ne  mu8t  add  these  words,  "  and  I 

u  t2  *v,a  •v«^™«+s^«  *e  **»~  „..  *A«  +vA  ioo*  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office  to  the 

"In  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  for  the  last  be8t  of      J^*  fc^  of  thege offi/erg mugt  also 

four  years,  into  which  Alabama  was  precipi-  give  DOnd  and  security  payable  to  the  State  of  Ala- 

tated,  about  122,000  of  her  sons  have  been  car-  bama,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  Alabama  on  the 

ried  to  the  field  of  battle,  85,'000  of  whom  will  Hth  day  of  Januaryj'1861.    If  any  person  acts  in  the 

never  return;  and  it  is  probable  an  equal  or  di*°bai?£ of.the  d"tie8. °J anJ k°f .^e  aforesaid  offices 

,                     , '               : ^„i.i_  :«:„«^a   -lw  without  having  complied  with  the  foregoing  regula- 

larger   number   are   permanently  injured  by  tions  on  his  part,  he  will  be  punished.  8Th5oaSi  of 

wounds  or  disease  while  in  the  service.     A  amnesty  ana  of  office  may  be  taken  before  any  com- 

very  large  proportion  of  our  material  wealth  missioned  officer  in  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  service 

has  been  exhausted.     Our  fields  are  laid  waste,  of  the  United  States:  and  the  Judge  of  Probate  in 

our  towns  and  cities,  our  railroads  and  bridges,  ^S^^t^^^M^A^t 

oar  schools  ana  colleges,  many  of  our  private  Date  Bnan  have  been  appointed  by  me  in  the  mean 

dwellings  and    public   edifices  are    in    ruins,  time,  and  approve  and  file  the  bond  which  is  hereby 

Silence  and  desolation  reign  where  once  stood  required  to  be  given.    But  no  one  can  hold  any  of 

the  comfortable  home  which  resounded  with  these  offices  who  is  exemnted  by  the  proclamation 

+i»~  ,-^w^«-  i~ i*  ~e  A:iJLAnj  «« a  :«m^AnAA  of  the  President  from  the  benefit  of  amnesty,  unless 

***  EPS  l*uQ  of  d"1*11100*!  **(L  innocence.  he  hM  bcen  Bpecially  pardoned.                 j9 

"  The  State  has  contracted  a  large  war  debt  ».  The  appointment  of  Judge  of  Probate  and  Sheriff 
during  this  period,  and  has  on  hand  as  near  as  \n  each  county  will  be  made  specially,  as  soon  as  suit- 
can  now  be  ascertained  about  $ in  Confed-  *bte  persons  are  properly  recommeuded,  and  when 

erate  Treasury  notes,  which  are  utterly  worth-  pointed  they  will  take  the  oath  of  amnesty  pre- 

.          "wwwjwwoj  wu«,«  Mw  «vW   j      v  scribed  in  the  foregoing  section,  and  give  bond  and 

less,  and  about  $ in  good  funds.  security  as  required  by  the  law  of  Alabama  on  the 

"  Untold  sufferings  have  been,  and  are  still  nth  of  January,  1861.    And  vacancies  in  any  of  the 

endured  by  thousands  of  our  women  and  chil-  county  offices  will  be  promptly  filled  when  it  is  made 

dren,  and  the  aged  and  helpless  of  our  land.  known  and  a  proper  peraon  recommended. 

«t»ua«^  :„  J?i^~~-  «  «i«„A  ;«  Ai„vnm„      Tf  *•  If  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  State  find  it  necessary 

"There  is  no  longer  a  slave  m  Alabama.    It  t0  haYeother  officers  appointed,  -iz. :  Clerk* of  the 

is  thus  made  manifest  to  the  world  that  the  circuit  Courts,  Solicitors,  Juages  of  the  Circuit 

right  or  secession  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Courts,  Chancellors  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
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Court,  when  that  necessity  is  satisfactorily  estab-        The  several  officers  will  also  transmit  their  ac- 

lished,  the  appointments  wul  be  made.  counts  for  these  serrices  at  the  same  time,  and  if  the 

5.  An  election  for  delegates  to  a  convention  of  the  list  of  voters,  made  in  a  proper  manner,  accompanies 
lojal  citixens  of  Alabama,  will  be  held  in  each  county  them,  the  accounts  will  be  promptly  laid  before  the 
In  the  State  on  Monday,  the  81st  day  of  August  next,  Convention  for  adjustment. 

in  the  manner  provided  by  the  laws  of  Alabama  on        11.   There  are  no  slaves  now  in  Alabama.    The 

the  11th  day  or  January,  1861 ;  but  no  person  can  slave  code  is  a  dead  letter.    They  who  were  once 

vote  in  said  election,  or  be  a  candidate  for  election,  slaves  are  now  free,  and  must  be  governed  by  the 

who  is  not  a  legal  voter  as  the  law  was  on  that  day ;  laws  of  Alabama  as  free  men.    It  is  the  diotate  of 

and  if  he  is  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  amnesty,  wisdom,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  them,  to  pro- 

under  the  President's  Proclamation  of  the  29th  of  duce  the  best  possible  results  for  both  races,  from  the 

May,  1865,  he  must  have  obtained  a  pardon.  new  order  of  things. 

6.  Every  person  must  vote  in  the  county  of  his  12.  All  good  citizens  are  respectfully-  and  earnestly 
residence,  and  before  he  is  allowed  to  do  so,  must  urged  to  set  the  example  of  engaging  cheerfully, 
take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  amnesty  prescribed  hopefully,  and  energetically,  in  the  prosecution  of  in- 
in  the  President's  Proclamation  of  the  29th  of  May,  dustrial  pursuits.  In  so  doing,  tnev  will  exert  a 
1865,  before  some  one  of  the  officers  hereinafter  ap-  good  influence  upon  those  who  are  despondent  and 
pointed  for  that  purpose  in  the  County  where  he  offers  cast  down  by  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  us. 
to  vote ;  And  any  person  offering  to  vote  in  violation  13.  The  idle,  the  evil-disposed,  and  the  vicious,  if 
of  these  rules  or  the  laws  of  Alabama  on  the  11th  of  any  such  there  be  within  the  limits  of  our  State,  must 
January,  1861,  will  be  punished.  distinctly  understand  that  all  violations  of  law  will 

?.  There  will  be  elected  in  each  county  of  the  State,  be  promptly  punished.  The  Sheriffs  of  the  several 
on  said  day,  as  many  delegates  to  said  Convention  as  counties  are  nereby  required  to  keep  in  readiness  a 
said  county  was  entitled:  to  representatives  in  the  sufficient  force  of  deputies  or  assistants  to  enable 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  11th  day  of  January,  them  to  execute  all  legal  process  and  arrest  all  offend- 
1861 ;  and  the  delegates  so  elected  will  receive  a  era  promptly,  and  they  will  be  held  strictly  account- 
certificate  of  election  from  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  able  for  any  neglect  of  duty  in  this  respect.  Bights 
and  will  assemble  in  Convention  at  tbe  Capitol  in  of  person  and  property  must  be  respected— law  and 
Montgomery,  on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1865,  at  order  must  be  preserved.  If  seriously  impeded  in 
12  m.  the  execution  or  these  orders,  Sheriffs  will  immedi- 

8.  From  and  after  this  day,  the  civil  and  criminal  ately  report  to  me,  that  prompt  and  effectual  measures 
laws  of  Alabama,  as  they  stood  on  the  11th  day  of  may  be  taken  to  repress  violence  and  assert  tbe  su- 
January,  1861,  except  that  portion  which  relates  to  premacy  of  the  laws. 

slaves,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  in  full  force  and        Done  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  20th  day  of 

operation ;  and  all  proceedings  for  the  punishment  July,  ▲.  p.,  1865.  LEWIS  E.  PARSONS, 

oi  offences  against  them,  will  oe  turned  over  to  the  Provisional  G-overner  of  Alabama, 

proper  civil  officers,  together  with  the  custody  of  the         an^  YtroplfimAHnn    ranAwod   tha  mwon  of 

perion  charged,  and  the  civil  authorities  will  proceed  fll  *™  j* *? am£ tt0* , ren owea  tne  Pwe.ra  °* 

Jn  all  cases  according  to  law.   Suits  in  civil  cases  now  the  person*  holding  the  township  offices  in  the 

pending,  whether  an  original  measure,  or  final  pro-  state ;  called  a  State  Constitutional  Convention 

cess,  before  any  officer  acting  under  military  author-  to  assemble  on  September  10th,  and  reordained 

lt*i  w"\  ***°  be  ta"1^  ove,r  *°. ^  F0!**  ?iTa  °?ceJr»  the  civil  and  criminal  laws,  except  those  relat- 

S^aforesSd  "      thmgsl>y  the  Uw"  of  the  ing  *o  slaves  as  they  existed  previous  to  the 

9.  All  unlawful  means  to  punish  offenders  are  adoption  of  the  Secession  Ordinance  of  1861, 
hereby  strictly  prohibited.    No  "vigilance  commit-  and  prescribed  other  incidental  regulations, 
tee"  or  other  organization,  for  the  punishment  of        These  measures  were  well  received  by  the 
supposed  offenders,  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  pe0ple  of  the  State,  and  a  disposition  was 

^f  St?^  ElU  b0  Permltted'  aDd  if  §£7Sg*k  *S  promptly  and  generally  manifested  to  cooperate 

attempted,  the  person  or  persons  so  offending,  will  F1""1^"/ »"«  ?.w,/  **i«uuw»fcw  w  ^cl»lc 

be  promptly  arrested  and  punished.    The  lovers  of  with  the  .Provisional  (lOvernor.    Candidates  for 

law  and  order  throughout  the  State  are  appealed  to  members  of  the  Convention  were  soon  nomi- 

and  solemnly  urged  to  aid,  by  all  lawful  means,  in  bus-  nated,  and  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner  elected 

Uning  the  cause  of  law  and  order.    If  the  people  of  on  the  appointed   day.     The  vote  given  was 

sha/b^^^  large,  but  many  who  were  qualified  efectors  did 

home  in  our  beloved  State ;  but  if  offenders  become  QOt  act. 

too  strong,  the  military  power  of  the  United  States  The  Convention  duly  assembled  at  Mont- 
will  aid  us.  Henceforth  that  power  will  act  in  aid  of,  gomery  on  September  10,  and  after  the  roll 
and  in  subordination  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  State.  WM  called  Provisional  Governor  Parsons  ad- 

10.  The  oath  which  is  required  to  be  taken  by  WaS.  °T1*? *,    0™{°nai  SVu    n      *-l!L- 
those  who  desire  to  vote  for  Delegates  to  the  Con-  ™imfifce^  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
vention,  may  be  administered  by  the  Judge  of  Pro-  of  the  United  States  and  the  union  thereof,  and 
bate  of  the  county  where  the  voter  lives,  or  by  any  to  support  all  proclamations  relative  to  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  said  county  and  by  officers  emancipation  of  slaves.    He  then  declared  the 

ffilftSS^^  tSSA  Ooiif-tta  authorized  to  make  a  permanent 

whom  they  will  be  sent  on  application,  where  they  organization.     JLins  was  done  by  tne  election 

cannot  be  printed.    One  copy  of  said  oath  will  be  of  ex-Governor  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  unani- 

given  to  the  voter  and  another  will  be  kept  by  the  mously  as  chairman,  and  W.  H.  Ogboume  as 

witftfeJud*  "ontobito  and  endowed ""the^Judl  secretary.    A  resolution  was  then  adopted  that 

o?  Probate,  with  afilan^s  name^im  "numbered  from  a  committee  of  one  member  from  eachjudicial 

oueup,  and  preserved  by  him  as  a  part  of  the  records  district  should  be  appointed  by  the  President 

of  his  office.    The  Judge  of  Probate  must  make  out  a  to  report  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution 

certified  list  of  names  numbered  to  correspond  with  ag  might  restore  the  State  to  her  proper  rela- 

the  affidav*  and  transmit  it  to  this  office  by.  some  tions  with  the  Federal  Government^  aid  also  a 

one  of  the  Delegates  to  the  Convention.    It  is  im-  .    .,  •««*«*«»•»  v.^fwuiuoui»,  ouu  wdv  « 

portant  the  lists  should  all  be  here  on  the  10th  day  »nnlar  committee  to  report  relative  to  the  act 

Df  September  next,  when  the  Convention  meets.  of  secession,  and  further  relative  to  the  manner 
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tn  which  certain  acts  adopted  during  the  war  abolishing  slavery  until  they  were  declared  void 

might  be  ratified  without  infringing  upon  the  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Other  com-  The  debate  which  ensued  is  thus  summarily  re  • 

mittees  were  appointed  relative  to  the  State  ported: 

debt,  &c.  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Choctaw  County,  contended  that 

On  the  19th  the  Convention  passed  an  ordi-  on  our  action  depended  the  right  of  the  property  of 

uance  providing  for  an  election   on  the  first  tne  people.    The  proclamation  of  the  President  and 


cept  Judges  of  Probate,  and  tor  an  election  of  the  proclamation  and  act  of  Congress  should  be 

municipal  officers  in  the  cities  of  Mobile  and  tested  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Montgomery  on  subsequent  days.    It  also  an-  ?e  ^cognized  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  pass 

thorSd. and  reqnes^  die  Provisional  Gov-  c™?df°^^^ 

ernor  to  issue  writs  Of  election  for  members  of  offence  being  confined  to  individuals,  who  were  alone 

Congress,  and  further  provided  that  the  Gen-  responsible — and  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their 

eral  Assembly  so  elected  should  meet  at  the  property  except  on  trial  and  conviction,  those  who 

capital  on  the  third  Monday  of  November.   An  *??.  »?* been  ff^Sf  *** Json'  f ould  n(£  be  dePrive^ 

vopiwiyu   ?;;,"?     .-I  \T       aS   1-j*«-     *  -  i  °f  *beir  property,  although  in  slaves.    Congress  had 

interesting  debate  arose  on  this  ordinance  rela-  n0  rightFto  seize  the  nroperty  of  an  offender,  after 

tive  to  the  power  of  the  Convention  to  fix  the  death,  when  it  should  revert  to  his  heirs.    He  be- 

time  of  electing  members  of  Congress.    The  Heved  that  the  acts  of  some  men  in  their  haste  to  get 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  requires  the  back  into  the  Union,  would  cause  us  to  lose  the  re- 

flAnniftM  x_  -L.  ^i^ftj..  j  v_  4,-u.  T,ft«;oi«*ti«i*  /**  «  spect  of  the  conservative  men  of  the  Worth.    To  ad- 

Senatorsto  be  electedby  the  Legislature  of  a  ^  the  rf  .  t  of  the  Federal  head  b  proclamation  ^ 

btate.  ^  f  ne  day  of  election  for  members  ot  tne  nullify  the  Constitution  of  a  State,  was  to  concede 

House  is  also  to  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature  and  the  loss  of  a  republic  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 

not  by  &  Convention.     Three  opinions    pre-  States.  The  present  oturse  proposed  by  the  majority 

vailed  in  the  Convention;  one,  that  the  Con-  "port  was  one  of  expediency,  and  he  was  not  pre- 

*™«~«  «,«-  «  iAm*Ai.+;~A  lwL**  «^;«  *i,«  „,«„«  pared  to  sacrifice  rights,  honor,  and  property  to  it, 

yention  was  a  legislative  body  withm  the  mean-  aith(mgn  tQero  was  *     '  t  anxiety  t/get  mJmbew 

rag  of  the  Constitution,  and  authorized  to  act  elected  to  Congress.    He  denied  that  the  President's 

as  a  Legislature  in  this  instance;  another,  that  Proclamation  demanded  of  the  State  the  abolition  of 

only  the  Legislature,  i.  e.,  the  General  Ausem-  slavery  as  a  test  of  loyalty,  although  the  bayonet  had 

bly,  could  appoint  the  time,  and  a  third  opin-  d.on«  l£  wo-?;  *^»SUto  could  not  Torfeit  its 

.  J'  VJ:~7   .v*^"Sa         i»   io              *  ..       v  •  rights,  but  citizens  might.    This  was  the  loyal  State 

ion   that  the   Office   of   Representative  being  ofAlabama,  and  mustbe  so  regarded,  yet  were  it  not 

vacant,  the  Governor,  under  the  code  of  Ala-  through  force  no  member  would  vote  te  abolish 

bama,  should  order  a  special  election.  slavery.    We  had  no  guarantee  that  the  sacrifice 

The  question  was  one  of  importance,   and  wouldbe  ac^cepted  orthatour  membereof  Con^w 

•~«-  ~*JL..i„  j«v«*.^i   v«^«-«  «*«.««  ~~Z~~^i.  would  be  admitted;  nothing  would  satisfy  the  Rad- 

was  strongly  debated,  because  it  was  apparent  icalB  of  the  North#    He  ^nded  that  on  this  great 

that  there  was  nardly  sufficient  time  to  obtain  principle  of  State  rights  the  North  was  as  decplv  in- 

a  Legislature  to  fix  the  time  and  get  the  repre-  terested  as  the  South,  and  that  the  precedent  of 

sentatives  elected  and  in  Washington  on  the  day  yielding  as  proposed  by  the  majority  report  was  too 

n™°  r6ting  'm  °0n6re88'  *•  ^  M°nday  ln  ^STihe  act'oftti  £3&  Ele^/anl  the 

uecemDer.                                            ,      .  .           ,  bayonet,  and  it  was  not  the  free  and  voluntary  act  of 

It  was  finally  disposed  of  by  authorizing  and  the  people  of  Alabama.    He  believed  that  when  the 

requesting  the  Governor  to  issue  writs  as  above  country  returned  to  its  reason,  those  who  had  lost 

stated.  their  property  and  who  had  not  participated  in  the 


rebellion,  would  be  compensated,  but  the  ordinance 
proposed  put  an  estoppel  on  all  reclamations. 
s^0"       Judge  Foster,  of  Calhoun  County,  replied  as  follows: 
ject  was  referred,  reported  the  following  ordi-    The  war  had  settled  two  questions  forever,  one  that  of 


In  relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  a    reDeui0°»  w°uia  D®  compensawa,  uu*  *ne  or* 

.    .^       «",  iubwuwvu  w   aiavcMj,  »    proposed  put  an  estoppel  on  all  reclamations. 

aionty  ot  tne  committee  to  whom  tne  sub-      j„^a  *£«♦«,.  nf  naffmnn  riminiY  rpniiod  *«  f< 


majority 


nance :  secession,  the  other  of  slavery.    They  had  been  set- 

»    m      j  •    j  x     ii  j     *  *T    cu'j     *  jj  tied  by  a  power  whose  decision  was  binding  and  final, 

Be  it  ordatntdty  the  Pfop]*cf  the  State  of  Ala,  and  from  which  there  was  no  appeal— the  power  of 

bama^  tnCotwetUionaseembled,  Thatas  the  institu-  tbe  sword.    Disputes  between  individuals  could  be 

tion  of  slavery  has  been  destroyed  m  the  State  of  Bettled  by  cyents,  but  they  have  no  power  to  adjust 

Alabama,  hereafter  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  differences  between  States  and  nations.    They  must 

involuntary  servitude  in  this  State,  otherwise  than  be  adjusted  by  compromise  and  negotiation  or  sub- 

for  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  ml£&  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.    The  de- 

be  j  7x00^  w*     *-i  -    *  mv  *  *v    A      ^  x.  cisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  not  respected  or 

And  be  tt  further  ordamed  That  the  Constitution  obeyed  even  by  political  parties.     In  McEndrick'B 

be  amended  by  striking  out  all  provisions  in  relation  ^  the  court  decided  thoTTnited  States  Bank  to  bo 

to  slaves  and  slavery. 
And  " 

duto 

protect 


To  this  ordinance  a  substitute  was  reported  the'su6  rem!  5ourtd>  **  **  acfianco  the  mandate  Q1 

by  the  minority  of  the  committee,  consisting  The  Mb^titute  offered  b>  Mr.  White  proposed  to 

of  an  ordinance  in  favor  of  supporting  the  Presi-  await  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court.    It  was  inu 

dent's  proclamation  and  the  laws  of  Congress  material  what  that  action  was,  sor  far  as  it  secured  ua 
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any  practical  benefit.    If  we  went  no  further  than  the  payment  of  does  and  taxes  to  the  State  in  Con. 

this  substitute  proposed,  the  convention  hare  assem-  federate  Bonds  and  State  Treasury  Notes,  and  all 

bled  prematurely,  and  we  ought  to  adjourn.  laws  in  relation  to  taxation. 

The  first  ordinance  reported  by  the  committee  as-  Be  U  further  ordained.  That  in  computing  the  time 
serted  a  fact,  apparent  to  every  one,  that  the  institu-  necessary  to  create  the  oar  of  the  statutes  of  limita- 
tion of  slavery  had  been  destroyed,  not  deciding  tions  ana  non-claims,  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
when  or  how,  whether  constitutionally  or  uncon-  11th  day  of  January,  1861,  and  the  passage  of  this 
stitutionalhr.  Gentlemen  could  select  their  own  ordinance,  shall  not  be  estimated, 
ground.  First,  the  act  of  Congress  and  the  Pres-  an_.  ,.  -  n  .. 
identfs  Proclamation ;  second,  by  the  military  power  lills  ordinance  excepts  from  ratification  all 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States— the  occu-  laws  authorizing  the  creation  of  any  debt  by 
ration  of  our  country  by  armed  soldiers— the  estab-  bond,  or  treasury  note,  or  change  bills,  or  au- 
fcshment  of  the  Fjreedmen's  Bureau,  and  the  orac  thorizrog  payment  to  be  made  to  the  State  of 
tical  severing  of  the  tie  between  master  and  slave,  x-_„  Jza  ^w^  ^«A«  :-  /^nfej^.^  ~_  c*  *1 
The  ordinance  also  asserted  the  proposition  that  we  J?*68  md  otner  dneB  ln  Confederate  or  State 
would  not  revive  slavery.  This  was  an  impossibility.  Treasury  notes  or  change  bills  passed  since 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  in  every  de-  January  11th,  1861. 

partment  was  undterablydetermined  that  slavery        During  its  consideration  a  motion  was  made 

should  no  longer  exist    The  edict  had  gone  forth,  to  fc  ^  h  ratification  ^  lawg  anthor- 

and  we  were  powerless  to  resist  it.    We  were  a  sub-  .  .  wwr  *  vv"  D"v"  io.mvoi«vuou  Mnoouwjui 

jugated  people,  and  our  conquerors  could  dictate  mnS  executors,  guardians,  and  trustees  to  make 

their  own  terms.    We  could  not  resist  the  power  of  sale  of  property,  and  receive  Confederate  notes 

the  Government.    The  overpowering  force  of  public  or  other  currency  issued  during  the  war  for  the 

°P^*i^N^^^V;"%^b;Toiirtjf  Bame  and  all  laws  authorizing  persons  acting 

and  the  universal  sentiments  of  the  civilized  world.  .        '  v   fi  j,-^—  ^-^i^.  *~  si™*  4v«^«  «S 

were  against  us.    We  had  tried  this  in  the  way  of  m  ™?  fiduciary  capacity  to  invest  funds  in 

our  strength  and  failed.  Confederate  or  State  securities.    The  ground 

We  could  not  reduce  the  negroes  to  slavery  if  the  taken  was  that  the  estate  of  the  orphan  had 

United  States  would  withdraw  their  forces  and  stand  been  lost  by  such  investments,  and  that  the 

alooC    We  were  exhausted,  and  the  attemnt  would  guardian  or  executor  should  not  have  invested 

lead  to  a  reenactment  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  St.  Do-  S.  _  __*  a4.A  .    mt*    „«™Li«  ~~a  aTZZJm \    1~ 

mingo.    The  Assembly  of  France  abolished  slavery  ™  6rta*e  ln  8™b  uncertain  and  doubtful  seen- 

in  that  island— no  insurrection  followed.   Afterwards  fity,  &nd  one  dependent  not  only  upon  success 

the  Assembly  repealed  the   law,  the  planters   at-  in  the  war,  but  upon  the  popular  will  to  pay 

tempted  to  subject  the  negro  again  to  slavery,  and  so  large  a  debt  even  if  successful,  and  because 

then  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  all  its  force.  it  enabled  the  guardian  or  other  trustee  to  re 

£>uch  would  be  the  case  now,  and  after  scenes  of  .  ._   j!CTa    i  »«»*««*«  w  www  mubitc  wro 

horror,  and  carnage,  and  blood,  one  race  or  the  other  tam  tne  funds  for  speculative  purposes  while 

would  be  exterminated  and  Alabama  a  desert.  money  was  good,  and  at  last  to  invest  in  these 

The  country  needed  repose.  The  people  had  made  securities  when  they  had  become  of  little  value. 

up  their  minds  that  slavery  was  gone,  and  were  ao-  The  answer  was  that  the  guardian,  executor,  oi 

TZStSS  fES  ttSKKSTlfiftS  trustee,  *m  invited  or  encaged V,  w**£* 

never  be  satisfied.    Our  wisest  course  was  in  good  investment  by  the  State  law,  under  which  he 

faith  to  accept  the  situation  and  restore  our  relations  he  held  his  appointment ;  that  the  whole  prop- 

with  the  Federal  Union— reorganize  our  State  Govern-  erty  of  the  country  and  every  thing  it  contained 

ment,  that  law  and  order  might  again  prevail  in  the  wag  dependent  upon  the  successful  maintenance 

£rUy  K^^  oM  of  the  struggle;  that  there  was  often  a  necessity 

the  richest  harvest,  commerce  and  manufactures  re-  t0  BeU  811ch  property  in  order  to  support  those 

vive :  our  cities  rebuilt  and  schools  crowded  with  who  were  dependent  upon  it  for  means  to  live 

scholars;  peace,  and  order,  and  happiness  over  our  upon,  having  often  no  other  resource;  that,  be* 

rat  nrf™"*  ****  bCC°m6  *  ****  ***** **  ***  sides» to  distarb  the  laws  0D  tbat  ^^  would 

^1™.       ,  !..  ,AJ^  x*  be  to  ruin  many  persons  who  had  acted  fairly  and 

The  subsUtutewas  rejected  by  a  vote  of  yeas  m  good  faith,  and  that  in  many  oases  innocent 

66;  nays  17. .The  ordinance  reported  by  the  pers0Dg  who  were  security  for  such  trustees, 

majority  of  the  committee  was  then  adopted,  executors,  or  guardians  would  be  impoveri&ed 

yeas  89 ;  nays  3.  ,    A  ,  by  it  *&&  in  order  to  protect  one  set  of  persons 

On  September  23d  the  Convention  adopted  aQOther  class  must  be  injured.  The  latter  argu- 

the  following  ordinance  relative  to  the  acts  of  ment  prevailed,  and  those  laws  were  not  ex- 

the  State  Legislature  during  the  war :  oepted  from  tbe  general  ratification. 
An  OsDnrAirci  ratifying  certain  laws  of  the  State        A  still  more  earnest  discussion  arose  upon  an 

passed! since  the  11th  day  of  January,  1861.  amendment  to  except  from  the  ratification  laws 

lA1»oS^&^  authorizmg  payment  to  be  made  to  the  State  in 

acted  by  any  Legislature  since  the  11th  of  January,  the  currency  existing  during  the  war,  of  loans 

1361,  tbat  have  not  since  been  repealed,  and  which  made  by  the  State  to  corporations  and  individ- 

are  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  nals  prior  to  the  war.     The  object  of  this  was 

%££S^SS%S!Ztt^Zl£  *° *"£?•*» PffT* of ^'00° due t** 

by  ratified,  and  declared  to  be  valid  from  their  re-  State  from  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River 

spectire  dates;  and  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  Railroad  Company,  for  money  loaned  to  them 

effect  until  repealed  according  to  law :  except,  how-  out  of  funds  in  the  possession  of  the  State  for 

ever,  all  such  laws  as  authomed  the  issue  of  Bonds,  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  and  of  which 

Treasury  Notes,  and  Change  Bills  by  the  State ;  and  &erState  was  trusUQ  &r  sucn  purp08es.     This 

all  laws  which  authorized  the  payment  of  all  debts  ,       «w»w  ww  www*  *y*  j"^  s    /^t 

to  the  State,  for  moneys  loaned  to  individuals  or  loan  vas  m*?*  in  specie  funds  before  the  war, 

corporations  in  Confederate  money  or  bonds,  and  and  the  debt  is  not  yet  due,  but  in  1864  the  Cora- 
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pany  by  some  arrangement  between  it  and  the  States  of  America,"  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared 

then  Governor  paid  the  debt  in  Confederate  nuU  ^ void- 

notes.  The  minority  made  the  following  report : 

As  the  State  was  only  a  trustee  as  to  this  mv      •     m.     *  m            *        •  ,           .,,     . 

a    j      j  v       j  *        *  •          5  * 'xi        j       7u  Tbe  minority  of  the  second  special  committee  to 

fund  and  bound  to  aot  m  good  faith,  and  as  the  wnom  were  referred  sundry  ordinances  and  resoln- 

debt  was  paid  in  currency  nearly  worthless  at  tions  declaring  the  so-called  ordinance  of  secession 

the  time  and  before  the  debt  was,  in  fact,  due,  null  and  void,  not  being  able  to  agree  with  the  ma* 

it  was  considered  inequitable  and  unjust  to  rat-  J?ri*Y»  respectfully  report  the  following  ordinance, 

ify  it,  and  the  amendment  was  adopted.  ""%  u  ordained  by  iU        u  f  the  slaUqfAiaham 

There  was  also  a  discussion  on  the  general  ma,  in  Convention  assembled,  That  the  so-called  or- 

policy  as  affecting  the  whole  ordinance.      It  dinance  passed  by  a  former  Convention  of  the  people 

was  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  of  Alabama  on  the  11th  day  of  January,  1861,  entitled 

a  flood  of  litigation,  ^rtointy  as  to  rights  ^n  or *"j^d^ 

and  property,  and  consequent  derangement  and  compact  styled  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

trouble  in  every  department  of  business.  of  America,"  was  unauthorized,  and  is  hereby  declared 

On  the  same  day  the  Provisional  Governor,  to  hare  been  and  is  null  and  void ;  and  ask  that  the 
in  answer  to  a  request  of  the  Convention,'  sent  8ftmc  may  De  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  ordinance  report- 
in  a  message,  calling  their  attention  to  the  im-  ed  ** the  m^oritJ- 

portance  of  making  some  provision  for  the  pay-  The  report  of  the  majority  was,  that  the  or- 

ment  of  the  interest  due  on  the  State  debt;  also  dinance  of  secession  should  be  declared  "null 

for  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor,  etc    He  and  void."    That  of  the  minority  was,  that  the 

stated,  that  when  the  war  closed  the  State  was  ordinance  of  secession  was  u  unauthorized,  and 

furnishing  meal  and  salt  to  38,772,  the  individ-  is  hereby  declared  to  have  been  and  is  null  and 

ual  members  of  which  numbered  in  the  aggre-  void." 

gate  139,042.  Forty  thousand  rations  had  been  The  25th  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 

given  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  in-  of  the  reports, 

habitants  of  Cherokee  Oounty  alone.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Lawrence  County,  urged  that 

The  condition  of  the  State  finances  on  Sept.  the  Convention  of  1861  represented  only  a  mi- 

lst,  he  thus  reported :  nority  of  the  people  as  shown  by  the  popular 

Balance  In  the  Treasury  80th  September,  1864.  $3,T18,9»  Tl  ™te  m  &*  election  of  delegates ;  that  a  majority 

Receipts  from  soth  Bept^i864,  to  24th  May,  of  several  thousand  voted  for  the  Union  and  for 

w*mi^cln^i!?^A      stranBferrodfrcm  cooperation;   that  the  Convention  refused  to 

Military  department) 8,770,188  oT  , r  ..  ,■.       7       ..        .     .,               ,      ,         ,          .. 

,        submit  the  question  to  the  people,  by  whom  it 

™  v           .  .  *.«.  w     „o«.                 !«££&£  S  would  have  been  voted  down ;  and,  therefore, 

D!8bar8emcnuto24thMa7li8(» 6,eo9,S58  T8  that  the  people  were  misrepresented,  and  that 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  34th  Hay,  1865.      T»i^w  oo  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  not  authorized 

This  balance  la  In  the  following  described  fund*,  by  them. 

om£  Bank  of  Mobile,  payable  m  Confed-  ?°  .rurther  contended  that  the  report  of  the 

«rtte  Treasury  Notes 11,440  oo  majority  of  the  committee  left  the  question  of 

Certlncate  of  Deposit,  same  Bank,  payable  in           nmmkMk  the  right  of  secession  without  final  disposition. 

Confederate  Notes 1,880  00  m,    ,  °          .       ■,     ...    ,        ,     .,     .   ,,        r,. 

Confederate  and  Bute  Treasury  Notes  in  Treas-  lnat  report  admitted  only  that  the  ordinance 

„  wy  »• •••••v^ u.\ 517,880  eo  of  secession  was  now  void,  but  not  that  it  was 

!&%^ffiSfaB5SS:::::::::::      "*»  IS  ^constitutional  and  void  from  to  beginning; 

B«ok  Notes 424  oo  that  if  the  majority  so  intended  by  their  report, 

SS&F-'Vi 'H^'k-M          88T45  then  they  should  sostateit  fully  and  fairly,  as 

Gold  on  hand $497  84  .TV      Ta  j  •     2l     °.OW€*^7*m»     ~1           mv' 

On  deposit  In  Northern  Bank •. ...  .85  05             682  89  It  IS  Stated  in  tne  minority  report. 

traijus  ftfl  ^  ^avor  °*  ^°  majority  report,  the  general 

Excess  in  Confederate  Treasnry  Notes !»  89  *»t»  of  the  argument  was,  that  there  was  no 

real  difference  between  the  two  reports  other 

$791,294  oo  than  m  ^e  use  of  the  term  "  unauthorized  "  by 

«    .     ^       **°™  ,HA1,  *or*wum-             the  minority  of  the  committee.    The  majority 

Disbm^ntoto daw ^^7.tf.^:::::::::::        ft™  86  declare  the  ordinance  of  secession  null  and  void ; 

— - this  satisfied  the  most  ultra  Union  men  in  Mis- 
Balance  in  Treasnry  of  Pro*.  Government. . .           258  14  giggippi  and  was  understood  to  be  satisfactory  at 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Washington;  it  oan  mean  nothing  less  than  that 

ordinance  of  secession,  to  consider  what  action  the  ordinance  was  and  is  void  from  the  begin- 

was  necessary  for  its  abrogation,  made  a  major-  ning.     The  words  null  and  void  mean  of  no 

ity  and  minority  report,  as  follows :  effect,  empty,  having  no  force  or  validity.    If  a 

.    ~          „   .    .        ....  ,          ,.          ,    ,    .  deed  is  pronounced  null  and  void,  it  is  the  same 

An  Ordinance  to  be  entitled  an  ordinance  declaring  Aa  .     ,  Js_^  ^^  u  ^^^  v„  j       '„  iA^i  ^im;^ 

the  Ordinance  of  Secession  null  and  void.        *  as  to  declare  that  it  never  had  any  legal  validity. 

Be  U  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Aloha-  and  no  rights  accrued  or  duties  were  imposed 

ww,  in  Convention  assembled,  That   an   ordinance  by  or  under  it. 

adoped  by  a  former  Convention  of  the  State  of  Ala-  Jn  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  Oonven- 

fef^«°f  the  ,Pth  da7  °f  Janu*J7»  £  ,D- 1261»  en-  tion,  it  was  shown  that  as  early  as  the  session 

titled  "An  ordinance  to  dissolve  the  Union  between  "/"'*%".  °"vw"  ;"ft:",^y ."?  ^  r7s 

the  State  of  Alabama  and  other  States  nnited  under  <«  the  Legislature  of  1859-760  jomt  resolutions 

the  compact  styled  the  Constitution  of  the  United  were  adopted  requiring  the  Governor,  in  the 
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event  of  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  in  debt  contracted  daring  the  war  was  adopted— 

the  fall  of  1860,  to  appoint  a  day  for  election  Teas,  60 ;  nays,  19 : 

of  delegates  to  a  Convention,  which  body  it  was  ak  Ordikakcb  declaring  the  War  Debt  void,  and  for 

provided,  should  "  consider,  determine,  and  do  other  purposes. 

what  the  interest,  honor,  and  dignity  of  the  -&*  #  ordained,  de.t  That  all  debts  created  by  the 

State  should  require."    It  was  shown  that  the  ?***  of  Alabama  in  aid  of  the  late  war,  directly  or 

»              _  tnniMUitlv     im   HAitaKv  HaaUdaH  vai/1     anil   4ha  iJAnAaal 


standing  that  the  Convention  might  and  prob-  *nX  P"J  thereof. 

the  proper  remedy;  and  the  authority  conferred  an,  hereby  forbidden  to  assume,  or  make  any  pri 

under  the  question  submitted  to  the  people  in  vision,  for  the  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  debt 

its  resolution  by  the  Legislature  was  ample  to  contracted  or  incurred,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 

do  what  a  Convention  as  a  body  should  deter-  Confederate  States  or  by  its  agents,  or  by  its  an. 

mine  to  be  wise  and  expedient.  thonty. 

The  term  "  unauthorized n  was  further  ob-  Ordinances  were  passed  declaring  void  the 
jeoted  to  as  implying,  first,  that  the  wrongs  of  laws  of  the  State  forbidding  free  colored  mar- 
ine South  were  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  iners  to  leave  their  ship  on  arriving  within  th* 
action  of  the  Convention,  whereas  that  question  State  ;  requiring  judicial  officers  to  act  at 
was  submitted  distinctly  to  that  Convention ;  agents  of  tne  Freedmen's  Bureau  as  to  negro 
and  secondly,  that  it  seemed  to  deny  the  right  cases;  legalizing  former  marriages  of  freedmer. 
of  the  people  to  secede  as  a  revolutionary  right  where  they  live  together,  making  the  children 
— a  right  inalienable,  and  that  belongs  to  all  legitimate,  and  requiring  the  father  to  support 
people,  everywhere,  and  often  the  only  remedy  the  family;  requiring  a  license  to  marry;  au- 
of  those  who  deem  themselves  oppressed,  a  thorizing  county  commissioners  to  make  pro- 
right  vindicated  by  our  ancestors  in  tne  revolu-  vision  for  indigent,  infirm,  and  helpless  freed- 
tion  of  1776.  It  was  said  the  term  might  imply  men ;  also  an  ordinance  confirming  decrees 
an  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  in  courts  of  record  during  the  war,  and  judicial 
which  held  no  place  in  this  country,  and  had  no  sales;  and  confirming  private  contracts,  but 
sympathy  in  the  Convention.  That  word  was  allowing  parole  proof  as  to  the  real  value  of 
further  objected  to  as  implying  a  usurpation  of  the  consideration ;  authorizing  executors  and 
power  by  the  Convention  of  1861,  and  those  administrators  to  compromise  for  property  sold 
who  supported  the  action  of  that  body.  It  was  upon  the  real  value,  etc.  The  entire  Constitution 
said,  "  we  thereby  impliedly  should  leave  the  of  the  State  was  revised  and  amended  by  the 
memory  of  our  dead,  who  died  for  their  ooun-  Convention,  and  many  important  ordinances 
try,  or  as  they  deemed  for  their  country,  to  be  of  a  local  nature  adopted.  The  Governor  was 
branded  as  traitors  and  rebels,  and  turn  over  also  requested  to  reorganize  and  call  out  one  or 
the  living  survivors,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  more  companies  of  militia  to  repres*  disorder 
to  the  gibbet'9  and  preserve  the  public  peace. 

The  minority  report  was  rejected  by  a  vote  On  September  80th  the  Convention  adjourned. 

of  69  to  21.    After  this  a  variety  of  amend-  The  submission  of  their  proceedings  to  a  vote 

ments  were  offered,  and  much  spirited  discus-  of  the  people  was  refused  in  consequence  of  the 

sion  ensued  upon  the  majority  report.    The  delay  such  an  election  would  cause.    The  nuni- 

amendments  were,  one  after  another,  voted  ber  of  persons  who  had  taken  the  registration 

down,  and  the  majority  report  finally  adopted  oath  previous  to  September  22d,  was  65,825. 

unanimously.  The  election  for  Governor,  Members  of  Con- 

The  following  ordinance  was  also  adopted  on  gress,  and  the  State  Legislature,  took  place 

the  same  day :  immediately.    For  Governor,  Robert  M.  Pat- 

*-n™~.™  **u*M*i*\-A  Hi«rw«  -      a    i  ton  was  elected.     The  vote  was  as  follows: 

Ajt  Ordixaxc*,  to  be  entitled,  "An  Ordinance  declar-  T>**%.%    oi  aoo  .  \r    t   pni^.  ikoqa.  w  t> 

ing  nnll  and  void  certain  ordinances  and  proceed-  ^&t^h  21,422  ;  M.  J.  Bulger,  15,284 ;  W.  R. 

tags  of  a  Convention  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  Smith,  8,194.     Total,  44,850.     The  total  vote 

adopted  in  January  and  March,  a.  d.  1861."  of  the  State  at  the  Presidential  election  in  1860 

Be  %i  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ala-  wa8  qq  573 

of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  begun  and  ^  wafl  organized  by  the  choice  01  Walter  H. 

held  on  the  7th  of  January,  1861,  and  on  the  4th  of  Crenshaw  President  of  the  Senate,  and  T.  B. 

March,  1861,  together  with  so  much  of  the  Constitu-  Cooper  Speaker  of  the  House.      A  message 

tjo> 1  adopted  by  said  Convention  for  the  State  of  from  ^  Provisional  Governor  was  delivered 

Alabama  as  conflicts  with  the  Constitution  of  the  „   xvA  0qa      ua  ««n~i  +i»a  A«-An+;An   **>  *i,A 

United  States,  are  hereby  null  and  void.  on  «*  2?d-     H®  W?6* the,  attention  of  the 

members  to  the  Constitutional  amendment  pro- 

An  ordinance  was  also  passed  authorizing  posed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

the  Provisional  Governor  to  act  until  a  sue-  and  to  their  duty  respecting  the  freedmen,  as 

cesser  had  been  duly  elected  by  the  people  and  prescribed  in  the  State  Constitution  adopted 

'installed.  by  the  Convention,  in  these  words :  "  To  pass 

The  following  ordinance  relative  to  the  State  such  laws  as  will  protect  the  freedmen  of  this 
You  r.— a      A 
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State  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  January  1, 1865,  and  there  has  since  accrued 

of  person  and  property,  and  to  guard  them  and  as  follows : 

the  State  against  any  evil  that  may  arise  from    on  June  l,  1865 $45,088  84 

their  sudden  emancipation."  On  July  1,1866 17,670  96 

Respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  Oonven-  Due  and  unpaid  in  London $26,689  it 

tion  he  said :  And  there  will  be  due  on  January  1, 1866 17,670  96 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  slavery  and  the  right  of  __       ,        .,        E*c^px*SlATJ0Ki              ^~  .~  ~ 

aeoeiaion  had  baan  d astro ved  br  tha  result  of  the     I>ue  and  unpaid  on  bonds  In  Hew  York $568^400  00 

seoession  naa  oeen  aeswoyea  oyine  result  01  toe    j^      d     *2d  on  bondi  in  London «5w  17 

war,  without  consuming  precious  time  in  useless  re-  uuj^«»  v«  wuu»  u*  m»w<h> TO|W  *' 

grets,  or  worse  than  useless  criminations,  they  de-  1431 ogg  ^ 

clared  the  one  forever  prohibited,  except  as  a  pun-    Due  in  London  on  January  1, 1866 17*670  96 

ishment  for  crime,  and  quietly  yielded  the  other,  not-  __ 

withstanding  one-half  of  the  entire  property  of  the  ToUl  amount $448,770  18 

^7^££&S*7»itf?  .Meaa^topr^erve^dincmsetheeffi 

included  the  latter.  ciency  of  the  school  system -were  recommended. 

Let  us  indulge  the  hope  that  the  wisdom  of  their  The  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  insane 

action  may  be  more  and  more  apparent  as  each  sue-  have  continued  in  successful  operation.     The 

cessive  year  rolls  round,  and  that  our  children's  fo^  fl^  of  fae  volunteer  regiments  were 

children  for  many  generations  to  come  will  sit  in     ■, .i^s,,  .,     ^-»uwi  .»/1™j,m,Ua«*««» 

this  pleasant  land  of  ours  beneath  their  own  roof  deposited  in  the  capitol,  and  when  Montgomery 
trees,  around  their  own  firesides,  in  the  midst  of  un-  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops  they  were  un- 
numbered blessings,  and  call  them  blessed  who  had  disturbed.  The  Governor  recommended  their 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  under  such  trying  circum-  preservation  saying  * 

stances,  while  surrounded  by  the  ruin  which  attends,  r  «  w    ^^  VTea^rve  ft^  8*^  souvenirs 

and  the  exhaustion  which  follows  four  years  of  fierce  .     "  "  °"v*"vl  ***««»  »« *w*>       *  iv           l 

and  relentless  war,  to  lay  anew  the  foundations  of  of  the  courage  and  endurance 1  of  those  who 

government  and  upon  the  broadest  principles  of  went  forth  to  battle  under  then*  folds,  and 

liberty  to  all  consistent  with  public  good.  who  manfully  upheld  them  with  their  life-blood. 

He  stated  that  the  corn  and  small  grain  crops  T*16*  wer0  our  "^  2nd  brothers.    Alas  I  that 

throughout  the  State  were  not  more  than  one-  »  »■*  J  °f  them  shall  never  return  to  us  again, 

fifth  of  the  usual  amount,  and  that  by  his  esti-  Shall  we  ever  forget  them?    We  cannot.    Wo 

mates  there  were  250,000  inhabitants  in  the  mlwt  be  more  or  le8g  w**  men  "  we  could. 

State  who  must  be  furnished"  with  food  until  "  Th«  brave  **&  generous  people  with  whom 

they  could  raise  it  for  themselves.    The  causes  they  fought  do  not  expect  it   They  do  not  wish 

of  the  small  crop  were  a  want  of  the  necessary  «■  to  return  to  the  Union  emaaculated,  divested 

labor  and  a  severe  drouth  which  prevailed  over  <*  **[  manhood  and  natural  feeling     They  are 

most  of  the  productive  lands.  ?«>?*  to  know  that  the  survivors  of  the  bloody 

The  entire  debt  of  the  State  is  as  follows,  ex-  jfeM»  on  which  they  fought  are  willing,  as  true 

cept  the  interest  on  the  University  and  Com-  knights  and  brave  men,  to  accept  the  result  of 

mon  School  funds.     This  the  State  has  as-  the  Dftttie»  ^d  to  raUJn0Ilcetf  more  rouild  tbe 

sumed  in  perpetuity,  and  the  annual  interest  is  *■**  of  01ir.  Fathers.    They  feel  it  will  not  be 

$184  86*7.80 :  ^ess  secure  m  the  future  because  our  hands  and 

,*  *./  J*-'  .  **  «    *   ■      *  .     v       .  hearts  are  united  with  theirs  in  its  support." 

^^^^^t^&&^  Among  the  officers  chosen  by  the  legislature 

Due  in  New  Tort  in  1868 $1,889,000  oo  at  this  session,  were  three  Judges  of  the  Supreme 

1^as^%ffrfs%sria.rf  «•*  <•  %**>  f T  *  wf? vVi  £  JW»  and 

Five  per  cent  interestpayable  May  1st  and  ThomasJ.  Judge;  JohnW.  A.  banford,  Attorney- 

^November  1st,  dueta SW  Yorkto  iJJ*—    i«.<w  oo  General ;  S.  K.  McSpadden,  Chancellor  Northern 

November* st, SueTn  London6 in  lW.".    wa,ooo  oo  Division;  N".  W.  Cooke,  Southern  Division;  J. 

Tire  per  cent  interest  payable  January  1st  and  Q.  Loomis,  Middle  Division.    The  Provisional 

a^^u^M&taL-M; 48M0O0°  governor,  I*wis  K  Parson*  and  G*or«  8. 

Houston  were  elected  Senators  to  the  Federal 

Total 18,446,000  00  Congress. 

The  annual  interest  on  the  bonds  payable  in  New  Th©  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 

York  la 1108,450  oo  prohibiting  the  existence  of  slavery  was  adopted 

iXXto^!.!?..to^^^.I^!e.In.     80*70  18  in  the  House  by  a  large  vote.    The  principal 

The  interest  on  the  bonds*  due'  in  New  York  was  resolution  was  as  follows : 

paid  up  to  and  induding  the  dividend  due  No-  „,,,»,.«*        ,r»            *« 

vember  1st,  1861;  and  there  has  since  accrued  Retorted,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 

lnstalments  of  interest,  in  all  amounting  to. .     121,800  00  stives  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  General  Assembly 

Of  which  there  has  been  paid  at  Bank  of  Mobile,      58,400  00  convened,  That  the  foregoing  amendment  to  the  Con- 

Tu»vtn« Hn.  .«*  mn.M                         MftfijiM  aa  stitution  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is 

Leaving  due  and  unpaid $868,400  00  h€reby  ratified,  to  all  intents  and  pnrpoBes,  as  »  part 

The  bonds  due  in  New  York  in  1863  were  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  states. 

authorized  to  be  extended  by  an  act  passed  at  To  this  joint  resolution,  Mr.  Williams,  of 

the  called  session  of  1861.     The  new  bonds  jackaon  County,  offered  the  following  amend- 

were  issued,  and  some  of  them  given  in  ex-  ment : 

Change  for  those  in  1863.  Eewlved  further,  That  any  attempt  by  Congress  to 

xne  interest  on  the  bonds  due  in  London  legislate  upon  the  political  status  ofthe  former  slaves 

was  paid  up  to  and  including  the  dividend  due  or  their  civil  relations,  wonld  be  contrary  to  the  Con- 
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stitotica  or  the  United  States,  m  it  now  ia  or  m  it  1819  to  1861,  to  show,  "  that  as  a  peaceful  and 

would  be  by  the  proposed  amendment,  and  the  exer-  ^41  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  we  had 

IlkbSnl  P°Wer  "  prote8ted  Bgaillgt  by  **  State  grown  from  an  infant  State,  to  one  of  greatness, 

°  £  Bethea  mtroduce4  the  «•*«-•  ESUfi^  JFJSEX*  CS 

■atabtato  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  nth  otf^j^  ifo   « we  were  brought  to  a 

Williams,  which  was  accepted :  gudden  ^  y||^t  hftifc  in  om.  pr01ld  ^  ^ 


_  _                                          .either 

upon  Congress  the  power  5  the  doctrine  or  act  of  secession.^    "  But  while 

legislate  upon  the  political  status  of  freedmen  in  this  firmly  entertaining  this  opinion,  I  deemed  it  a 

State.  duty  as  a  citizen  of  Alabama,  to  yield  a  peaceful 

The  propriety  of  adopting  this  amendment  obedience  to  what  had  been  done."  The  act  of 

was  discussed  by  several  members,  and  the  secession,  he  states,  caused  from  85, 000  to  45,000 

question  being  taken,  by  yeas  and  nays,  it  was  of  her  brave  sons  to  perish  in  the  service,  and 

adopted— yeas,  75 ;  nays,  15.  the  "  loss  in  actual  and  substantial  wealth  of  at 

An  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  {be  more  least  $500,000,000 1 "    "  I  think  we  may  all 

effectual  distribution  of  food  to  the  destitute  profit  much  by  contrasting  the  prosperity  and 

families  in  the  State,  and  also  the  following  happiness  which  our  country  enjoyed  at  the 

act  to  protect  freedmenin  their  rights  of  person  beginning  of  the  recent  war,  with  its  present 

and  property :  crippled  and  almost  ruined  condition." 

Beit  entcUd,  tf*,  That  all  freedmen,  free  negroes  _  *be  Governor  then  reviews  and  commends 

and  molattoes,  shall  hare  the  right  to  sue  and  be  the  President's  policy,  which  has  been  unhesi- 

raed,  plead  and  be  impleaded;  in  all  the  different  and  tatingly  accepted  by  the  people  of  Alabama,   He 

nrions  courts  of  this  State,  to  the  same  extent  that  gays :  u  We  may  rightfully  claim,  therefore,  that 

white  persons  now  hare  by  law;  and  they  shall  be  our  State  is  fu]lr  entitied  to  be  placed  in  that 

=£wU*1r^^  Potion  >  the  Lion  where  duTwffl  stend  as 

ire  parties,  either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  in  civil  the  political  equal  of  any  other  State  under  the 

tad  criminal  eases  for  injuries  in  the  persons  and  Federal  Constitution." 

property  of  freedmen,  free  negroes  and !mulattoes,  \yfth  reference  to  emancipation,  he  said: 
■ad  *  incases,  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  under  this  «  ^  extmction  0f  slavery  is  one  of  the  inevi- 
sct  a  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto  is  a  witness  .  *  °*^u^i  d*»t«.j  «  v  «  «  "«^  .  V 
against  a  white  person,  or  a  white  person  against  a  table  results  of  the  war."  "  We  will  not  only 
freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  the  parties  shall  be  extend  to  the  freedman  all  his  legitimate  rights, 
competent  witnesses,  and  neither  interest  in  the  but  will  throw  around  him  such  effective  safe-, 
question  in  suit,  nor  marriage,  shall  disqualify  any  guards  ag  will  secure  him  in  their  full  and  com- 
mutes from  testifying  in  open  court  j^ete  enjoyment."  "  At  the  same  time  it  must 
An  act  concerning  apprentices  was  adopted,  be  understood  that,  politically  and  socially,  ours 
which  authorizes  the  probate  courts  of  each  is  a  white  man's  government  In  the  future, 
county  to  apprentice  all  freedmen,  free  negroes  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  the  State  affairs 
and  mulattoes  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  of  Alabama  must  be  guided  and  controlled  by 
who  were  orphans,  or  whose  parent  or  parents  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  white  man.  The 
hare  not  the  means,  or  who  refuse  to  provide  negro  must  also  be  made  to  realize  that  freedom 
for  and  support  such  minors.  The  act  contains  does  not  mean  idleness  or  vagrancy.  Emanci- 
proTisions  for  the  protection  of  both  master  and  pation  has  not  left  him  where  he  can  live  with- 
apprentice,  and  allows  any  freedman,  free  negro  out  work." 

or  mulatto  having  a  minor  child  or  children  to  On  December  18th  the  Secretary  of  State, 

apprentice  the  same.    An  act  was  also  passed  at  Washington,  sent  the  following  despatch  to 

to  regulate  contracts  with  freedmen,  and  to  the  Provisional  Governor,  Parsons : 

enforce  the  same.    It  grants  the  right  to  con-  rt        _     x.      .          .     ,   .    .,     .  ,        .    , 

tact  to  all  freedmen;  requires  aU  contracts  for  JS^*^£^%U&S?£ 

a  longer  penod  than  one  month  to  be  m  writ-  conduct  of  the  proper  affairs  of  the  State  of  Alabama 

ing  and  subscribed  in  presence  of  two  white  may  be  remitted  to  the  constitutional  authorities 

citizens.     It  prescribes  penalties  in  damages  for  chosen  by  the  people  thereof,  without  danger  to  the 

the  non-performance  of  the  contract  and  makes  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States. 

«  uvu^iwiujauw  v*  ««v  wu«  «vu,  ouu  **»*>»*  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

every  freedman  who  runs  away  or  abandons  thei£forer  you  are  relieved  from  the  trust  which  was 

the  service  he  agreed  to  perform,  without  good  heretofore  reposed  in  you  as  Provisional  Governor 

cause,  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  on  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  whenever  the  Governor 

conviction,  to  forfeit  his  wages  and  become  e^ct  shaU  hare .  accepted  and  become  qualified  to  dis- 

^  to  the  yagrant  lawa.    Atante  t&*$^%Z£%JS:*2:2 

of  acts  respecting  local  affairs  were  introduced  in  your  custody  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor 

ind  considered  or  adopted,  and  about  the  15  th  elect 

of  December  the  Legislature  took  a  recess  to  It  gives  me  especial  pleasure  to  convey  to  you  the 

January  15th   1866  President's  acknowledgment  of  the  fidelity,  the  loy- 

On  6eeemW  18th,  the  newly  elected'  Gov-  jjgj£&5£  discretion  which  baTe  matkA  T<mr  ,d" 

wnor,  Robert  Patton,  was  inaugurated.    In  his  You  will  please  give  me  a  reply,  specifying  the  day 

iddreas  he  traced  the  progress  of  Alabama  from  on  which  this  communication  is  received. 
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I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  your  Excellency's  most  upon  matter*  involving  our  common  interests:  there- 
obedient  servant,                    WM.  H.  SEWARD.  fore 

r.    .,                ,       .,     a        .          ,,          ,  ,,  Resolved,  That  we  shall  ever  inculcate  the  truth 

On  the  same  day  the  Secretary  addressed  the  that  our  freedom  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  we  are 

following  despatch  to  the  newly  inaugurated  under  the  highest  obligations  to  Him  so  to  improve 

Governor,  Patton :  our  new  privilege  as  that  His  gift  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

DaFA«nf«T  or  State,  Washikotozc,  Doe.  18, 18fifc  J^9!^  JSJfJ*?,  "hal}  "?*  to  ^ster  in  the  heart  j 

Si*:-By  direction  of  the  President,  I  hare  the  of  ™*  P"?16  »tImenU  of  peace,  friendship  and 

honorhereVith  to  transmit  to  you  acopy  of  acommu-  W*  *#  **»*   aU  men-^specially  toward  our 

nication  which  has  been  addressed  tofts  Excellency  whJte  fellow-citizens,  among  whom  our  lot  is  cast : 

Lewis  E.  Parsons,  late  Provisional  Governor  of  Ala-  and  wh,le  we  ^7  relinquish  none  of  the  rights  of 

bama,  whereby  he  has  been  relieved  of  the  trust  here-  our  common  manhood,  we  will  studiously,  according 

tofore  reposed  in  him,  and  Greeted  to  deliver  into  to1our  be8t  knowledge  and  ability  »o  conduct  our- 

yourExcelleney'spossessionthepapersand property  gclJes  f8^^  Profitable  to  them  and  to  ourselves, 

relating  to  that  trust.                   FF             FP«7  ^fe^  That  we  know  and  admit  the  fart,  that 

I  hafe  the  honor  to  tender  you  the  cooperation  of  }*h.0Ti  fwthfiittv  and  Judiciously  performed,  in  the 

the  Government  of  the  United  States  whenever  it  may  only  just  foundation  of  wealth,  and  that  it  will  con- 

be  found  necessary  in  effecting  the  early  restoration  *"»•  *°  J*  our  PnrP?8e4tnd  efiortJ°  7ork  mdnstn- 

and  the  permanent  prosperity  Sid  welfare  of  the  State  **&.?*  if*™*?/  toJ  *h«  support  of  our  families 

over  which  you  have  been  called  to  preside.  f°d  the  V*08pvn*7  of  the  community  in  which  we 

obedient  servant0'           '     W1?h!  Sew^S?"*  &****%  That  we  will  perform  faithful  labor  for 

n            t     t  every  man  who  will  pay  us  just  wages;  nor  do  wo 

At  the  olosf  of  hostilities  and  the  recognition  either  expect  or  desire  to  receive  any  man's  property 


of  emancipatk  \  by  the  white  inhabitants,  the    wttjjoot  8*™ig  Wm  a  lust  equivalent. 
frfl«1mAT>  Tn  1«,  ^a  rmwiKAi*  l«ft  ♦**  nu«.*IftiAn.     .  &*M>  That  we  feel  that  our  n. 


new  condition  of 
industry, 


freedmen,  in  lai  <e  numbers,  left  the  plantations  *J!Tw"*y  *     ,  we       * ww  QUT  ? ew  *   • 

j  »"«*i  «*  ™?£    ^      X!:.    V              7  freedom  not  only  presents  new  motives  to  i 

and  resorted  to  the  cities.   Or  this  class  a  meet-  but  also  imposes  new  obligations  upon  us  to  cultivate 

ing  was  held  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mobile,  all  the  virtues  of  good  citizenship,  and  that,  therefore, 

on  Sunday,  August  18th,  of  which  the  "  Adver-  **  *■  our  purpose  to  fulfil  all  tne  duties  of  our  new 

tiser"  of  that  oity  gave  the  following  report:  ^J0™  accordiD«  t0  **•  *hmi*  which  God  hftS 

Nine  hundred  of  them  assembled  to  consider  their  JSesohed,  That  we  recognize  civil  government  as 

condition,  their  rights  and  duties  under  the  new  state  *n  ordinance  of  God,  and  that  it  shall  do  a  matter  of 

of  existence  upon  which  they  have  been' so  suddenly  conscience  with  us  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  discoun- 

launched.    Our  informant  was  surprised  at  the  hard,  tenance  in  every  way  all  violation  and  all  contem- 

practical  sense  and  moderation  of  tone  with  which  the  plated  violation  of  law. 

spokesmen  of  the  meeting  urged  their  views.    After  Evolved,  That  the  assertion  made  in  certain  guar- 

long  talk  and  careful  deliberation,  this  meeting  re-  ters,  that  there  is  a  plot  among  our  people  to  rise  in 

solved,  by  a  vote  of  seven  hundred  voices  to  two  nun-  insurrection,  is  utterly  without  foundation,  iucod- 

dred,  that  they  had  made  a  practical  trial  for  three  sistent  with  our  history  as  a  people,  and  the  farthest 

months  of  the  freedom  which  the  war  has  bequeathed  from  our  desires  and  possible  intentions, 

to  them ;  that  its  realities  were  far  from  being  so  flat-  Resolved,  That  we  feel  in  our  hearts  the  glow  of 

tering  as  their  imagination  had  painted  it;  that  they  gratitude  and  the  purpose  of  unfaltering  fidelity  to 

had  discovered  that  the  prejudices  of  color  were  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  ever 

no  means  confined  to  the  people  of  the  South,  but,  on  regard  as  pledged  to  its  support  our  lives,  our  for- 

the  contrary,  that  it  was  stronger  and  more  marked  tunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

against  them  in  the  strangers  from  the  North,  than  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  education  of  our 

in  the  home  people  of  the  South,  among  whom  they  children  and  youth  as  vital  to  the  preservation  of  our 

had  been  reared;  that  negroes,  no  more  than  white  liberties,  and  true  religion  as  the  foundation  of  all 

men,  can  lire  without  work,  or  be  comfortable  with-  real  virtue,  and  shall  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to 

out  homes ;  that  their  northern  deliverers  from  bond-  promote  these  blessings  in  our  common  country. 

which  the  Freedmen'a 
_  ..„__  _„  .„«..  „„w  _  are  stated  nnder  the  pro- 
old  mastersliad  ceaseofto  take  "any  interest  In"  them  ceedings  of  Congress.  The  plan  of  its  operations 
or  have  a  care  for  them ;  and  finally,  that  their  "  last  in  each  State  is  described  nnder  the  title  Freed- 
state  was  worse  than  the  first,"  and  it  was  their  de-  men 

liberate  conclusion  thai ;theii -true  happiness  and  well-  j^fa      the    existence   of   the  Confederate 

being  required  them  to  return  to  the  homes  which  *'U*",B     .    .,    ^    ,    ,      .  v ,  .     vumwwBiu 

they  had  abandoned  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  and  Government,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrcli 

go  to  work  again  under  their  old  masters.    And  so  South  was  organized,  and  the  prayer  for  the 

the  resolutions  were  passed,  and  at  last  accounts  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  all  in  Civil 

wanderers  were  packing  up  their  little  stock  of  mov-  Authority  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 

liWa?™J^                       execution  of  theirsen-  c])anged  ^  one  for  the  Confederate  authorities. 

"  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  United  States  au- 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  on  November  22d,  thorities,  the  prayer  for  the  President  was  omit- 

a  Convention  of  oolored  persons  was  held  at  ted  altogether  by  the  recommendation  of  Bishop 

Mobile,  at  which  the  following  series  of  resolu-  Wilmer.    Whereupon  Maj.-Gen.  Woods  issued 

tions  was  adopted :  an  order,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

WXereas.  Under  the  providence  of  a  gracious  God,  It  is  therefore  ordered,  pursuant  to  the  direction* 

the  colored  people  of  the  United  States  are  permit-  of  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas,  commanding  the  Military  I>i- 

ied  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  boon  of  liberty,  and  now  vision  of  the  Tennessee,  that  said  Richard  Winner, 

hare  the  privilege  of  demonstrating  what  they  can  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  tho 

do  as  a  people ;  and  diocese  of  Alabama,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

Whereas,  The   unprecedented   privilege   is   now  Clergy  of  said  diocese  be,  and  they  are  hereby  sus- 

granted  us  of  peaceably  assembling  in  convention  in  pended  from  their  functions,  and  forbidden  to  preach 

this  city  of  Mobile,  and  conferring  and  deliberating  or  perform  divine  service. 
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Bishop  Wilmer  urged  the  following  reason  for  lapping  machines  for  cotton  cards.     Having 

his  recommendation  to  the  clergy :  been  successful  in  this  early  enterprise,  he  cx- 

Now  the  Church  in  this  country  has  established  a  tended  his  business  to  printing  the  cotton  goods 

form  of  prayer  for  the  President  and  all  in  Civil  An-  made  by  himself  and  other  manufacturers.    He 

thority,  the  language  of  that  prayer  was  selected  with  began  printing  calicos  in  1881,  at  the  large  estab- 

prosperity  and  lone  continuance.  No  one  can  rea-  NJe  river  north  of  Providence.  The  perfection 
vonably  be  expected  to  desire  a  long  continuance  of  of  the  styles  of  prints  made  at  these  works  has 
military  rule.  Therefore  the  prayer  is  altogether  in-  justly  given  them  a  celebrity  all  over  the  Con- 
•Dpropriato  and  inapplicable i  to  the  present  condition  tinent  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  a  pro- 
of things,  when  no  cml  authority  exists  in  the  exer-  4lulxj_.  i.«^/p  An a  \.-\,i~  «u:mA4.A  i^^^ji^aJl  ~* 
dsToTlta  functions.  Hence,  J I  remarked  in  the  t"*™  ^f1?  •**  bJh.M  dtmiate  knowledge  of 
circular,  we  may  yield  a  true  allegiance  to,  and  sin-  all  the  statistical  and  soientinc  facts  bearing 
cerelr  pray  for  grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  in  upon  the  question,  was  most  influential  in  pro- 
behalf  of  a  goTernment  founded  on  force,  while  at  the  curing  the  passage  of  laws  which  fostered  home 
same  time  we  could  not,  in  good  conscience,  ask  for  manufacturing  interests.  In  1819  Mr.  Allen 
its  continuance,  prosperity,  *c  entered  upon  political  life,  serving  that  year 

In  reply  to  this  the  order  stated,  that  at  the  and  the  two  succeeding  years  as  representative 

time  when  the  recommendation  was  issued,  from  Providence  in  the  General  Assembly,  and 

there  was  a  President  of  the  United  States,  a  wa8  ai80  one  0f  the  Commissioners  of  the  fund 

Cabinet,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  etc,  and  appropriated  for  the  settlement  of  the  old  State 

that  since  then  a  civil  government  and  other  debt.    In  1861  he  was  elected,  as  the  candidate 

civil  officers  for  the  State  of  Alabama  had  been  0f  the  Democratic  party,  Governor  of  Rhode 

appointed,  but  the  prayer  had  not  been  restored,  ialand,  and  was  reelected  in  1852  and  1863.   At 

The  prayer,  it  was  further  stated,  was  not  a  the  May  session  in  1868,  he  was  elected  United 

prayer  for  the  continuance  of  military  rule,  but  States  Senator  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of 

simply  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  weal  of  the  March  preceding,  when  he  resigned  the  Guber- 

persons  in  whose  behalf  it  was  offered.  natorial  office  to  accept  that  of  Senator.    He 

One  of  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  order  served  his  full  term  at  Washington,  and  was  a 

was  the  following:  member  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and 

The  adrice  of  the  bishop  to  omit  this  prayer,  and  Naval  Affairs.    Since  the  close  of  his  Senatorial 

its  omission  by  the  clergy,  is  not  only  a  v^tiou  of  career  Mr.  Allen  had  retired  from  public  life, 

the  canons  of  the  Church,  but  shows  a  factious  and  A\riirPTr'  a      ti»a  „:«;i  «r««  ^s^k  i»«^  «^« 

dUloral  spirit,  and  is  a  marked  insult  to  every  loyal  ^^?I0~\    *H?  oml  war  wmch  ,had  con" 

citiien  within  the  department.    Such  men  are  unsafe  vulsed  the  United  States  since  1861,  drew  rap- 

pabKc  teachers,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in  places  of  idly  to  a  close  after  the  beginning  of  the  year 

power  and  influence  over  public  opinion.  1866.     The  armed  resistance  to  the  Federal 

The  order  was  subsequently  set  aside  by  authority  virtually  ceased  after  the  surrender 

President  Johnson.  of  General  Lee  (April  9),  and  the  work  of  re- 

Immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  construction  began  in  all  the  seceded  States, 

the  work  of  repairing  the  railroads  was  begun  not,  however,  through  President  Lincoln,  who 

with  much  energy.    All  public  institutions  pre-  was  assassinated  on  April  14th,  but  through  his 

pared  to  meet  the  changed  order  of  affairs.  successor,  Andrew  Johnson.    Provisional  gov- 

ALLEN,  Hon.  Philip,  formerly  U.S.  Senator  ernors  were  appointed  in  all  the  States  that 
and  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  born  in  Prov-  had  formed  part  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
idence,  R.  L,  September  1st,  1785,  died  there  The  subsequent  measures  are  stated  elsewhere 
December  16,  1865.    His  rudimentary  educa-  in.  these  pages,    On  January  81st,  the  House 
tion  was  completed  in  his  native  town,  but  he  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  adopted, 
subsequently  studied  at  the  Taunton  Academy,  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  the   Constitutional 
and  was  for  three  years  a  pupil  in  the  celebrated  Amendment  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the 
school  of  Robert  Rogers,  of  Newport.    He  United  States,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
graduated  in  1808  at  the  Rhode  Island  College,  Senate,  on  April  8,  1864.     The  Amendment 
now  Brown  University,  and  having  lost  his  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  accord- 
father  in  1801,  became  actively  engaged  in  the  ance  with  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  to 
mercantile  business  and  foreign  commerce,  and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  raiifi- 
particularly  in  the  West  India  trade,  which  his  cation.    (See  United  States.) 
father  had  carried  on.   As  early  as  1812,  foreign  The  scheme  of  a  British  American  Oonfed- 
Qommerce  being  suspended  by  the  war  with  eration  did  not  make,  during  the  year  1865, 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Allen  was  manufacturing  the  progress  which  its  friends  expected.    The 
cotton  in  Smithfield,  and  soon  became  one  of  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  conference  of  Quebec 
the  foremost  manufacturers  in  the  State.   Gifted  was  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  but 
by  nature  with  unusual  mechanical  ingenuity,  some  oftne  Lower  Provinces  continued  to  oppose 
he  had  by  careful  study  acquainted  himself  with  it  The  Home  Government  favored  the  adoption 
the  sciences  which  facilitated  manufacturing  of  the  scheme.    (See  British  North  Amkrioju} 
processes,  and  possessed  remarkable  skill  in  the  The  war   of  the   Republicans   of  Mexico 
wisest  applications  of  his  scientific  knowledge,  against  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  con- 
He  was  the  first  importer  of  the  improved  bob-  tinned  throughout  the  year.    The  Mexicans 
bio  and  fly  frames,  now  in  general  use,  and  the  were  too  feeble  to  meet  the  combined  forces  of 
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the  French,  AuBtrians,  Belgians,  and  the  native  diately  a  revolution,  which  continued  through 

adherents  of  the  empire  in  pitched  battles,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  ended  in  the 

their  main  army,  under  Pornrio  Diaz,  was  com-  overthrow  of  the  administration  of  President 

polled  to  surrender  at  Oaxaca.    But  no  con-  Pezet,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Govern- 

siderable  part  of  the  empire  remained  free  ment  decidedly  hostile  to  Spain.    (See  Pbbu.) 

from  the  guerrilla  war  in  which  the  Republican  The  sympathy  shown  by  the  Government 

forces,  from  time  to  time,  gained  considerable  and  people  of  Chili  with  Peru  against  Spain, 

successes.     President  Juarez  had,  on  the  ap-  led  to  difficulties  between  Spain  and  Chili.    In 

proach  of  a  French  army,  for  a  time  to  leave  May,  the  Spanish  Minister  in  Chili,  Tavira, 

Chihuahua,  which  was  the  seat  of  his  Govern-  stated  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  declarations 

ment,  on  January  1,  1865,  and  to  retreat  to  of  the  Chilian  Secretary  of  War.    The  Spanish 

£1  Paso.    He  returned  to  Chihuahua  in  No-  Government,  however,  disapproved  the  conduct 

vember,  but  had  to  retreat  again  to  £1  Paso  in  of  Tavira,  recalled  him  (July  25th),  and  sent 

December.    The  Presidential  term  of  Juarez  ex-  Admiral  Pareja  to  Valparaiso  to  demand  im- 

pired  in  November,  but  as  the  continuance  of  mediate  reparation  for  offences  given.    On  the 

war  made  it  impossible  to  hold  a  general  elec-  refusal  of  the  Chilian  Government  to  comply 

tion,  he  continued  in  office  with  the  general  with  this  demand,  Pareja  declared  a  blockade 

consent  of  the  Republican  party  until  it  would  of  the  Chilian  ports  (September  24th),  to  which 

be  possible  to  hold  another  election.     Maxi-  the  Chilian  Congress  answered  by  a  declaration 

milian,  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Government  of  war.  Hostilities  at  once  commenced  and  con- 

of  France,  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  the  tinned  until  the  close  of  the  year.  (See  Chili.) 

recognition  of  the  United  States ;  and  France  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America,  the 

intimated  that,  in  case  of  such  recognition,  6he  insurrection  in  Uruguay,  aided  by  the  Brazilian 

would  begin  to  make  preparations  for  the  with-  Government,  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 

drawal  of  her  troops  from  Mexico;  but  the  existing  government.    Paraguay  followed  up 

Government  of  Washington  refused  to  enter  its  protest  against  the  interference  of  Brazil  in 

into  negotiations  with  Maximilian,  and  declared  the  civil  war  of  Uruguay,  by  a  declaration  of 

to  France,  that  the  United  States  were  deeply  war  (November,  1864)  against  Brazil.  In  April, 

concerned  about  the  continuance  of  a  foreign  1865.  the  Argentine  Republic  was  also  invaded 

army  in  Mexico,  and  strongly  desired  its  speedy  by  the  troops  of  Paraguay,  and  joined  Brazil 

withdrawal.    {See  Mexico.)  and  Uruguay  in  their  war  against  the  latter 

The  war  of  independence  which  the  people  power.    The  war  was  still  progressing,  accord- 

of  San  Domingo  had  for  several  years  sustained  ing  to  the  last  advices  (December  1865).    (See 

ngainst  the  Spanish  rule,  ended,  in  1865,  in  the  Aegentine    Republic,    Brazil,    Pabagtjay, 

complete   success  of  the   Dominicans.     The  Uruguay.) 

Government  of  Spain  determined  to  abandon  The  United  States  of  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
the  island,  and  the  Cortes  in  April  enacted  a  Bolivia,  Hayti,  and  San  Salvador,  were  all  dis- 
bill  brought  in  by  the  Government  to  that  turbed  by  civil  wars.  In  Bolivia,  the  chief  of 
effect  {See  Spain.)  The  republican  form  of  the  insurrection,  Melgarejo,  was  successful, 
Government  was  consequently  restored  in  San  while  in  the  three  other  States  the  existing 
Domingo,  but  the  island  remained  subject  to  Governments  succeeded  in  quelling  the  rebel- 
internal  disturbances.    {See  San  Domingo.)  lion.    {See  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Hay- 

The  island  of  Jamaica  was,  in  October,  the  ti,  San  Salvador.) 
scene  of  serious  disturbances.  The  black  popu-  The  "  American  Congress  "  of  the  represent- 
ation of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  east,  atives  of  Chili,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Guate- 
rescued  some  prisoners,  who,  as  their  friends  mala,  San  Salvador,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
said,  had  been  convicted  wrongfully,  and  when  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  Venezuela, 
the  resistance  to  the  authorities  became  gen-  which  had  assembled  in  November,  1864,  at 
eral,  the  conduct  of  the  Colonial  Government  Lima,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  defensive 
as  well  as  of  the  military  authorities  on  this  oo  alliance  against  aggressions  of  monarchical 
oasion  gave  rise  to  the  most  intense  indignation  powers,  closed  its  sessions  on  March  13, 1865. 
throughout  England.  In  compliance  with  an  The  main  object  of  the  alliance  is  fully  defined 
almost  universal  demand,  the  Home  Govern-  in  the  following  official  document : 


gate  the  whole  affair.    {See  Jamaica.)  in  order  to  provide  for  their  exterior  security,  to 

The    difficulties    between  Spain    and  Peru  strengthen  their  relations,  to  maintain  peace  among 

culminated  on  January  25,  1865,  in  an  ulti-  £^2mSed  to  MSSSfthl^b^e^11  metw  cT 

roatum   presented   by    the    Spanish  Admiral  interaationarcompacts^f  which^e*  pr  Jent  iUMie 

Paieja.    The  Government  of  Peru  submitted  first  and  fundamental  one. 


.    >x      >  n    -n        •  i       'a.x.  xv  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  to  Don  Justo 

majority  of  tne  Peruvian  people  with  the  con-    Arosemena;  by  Chili,  to  Don  Manuel  Montt;  by  Ec- 
dict  of  their  Government  called  forth  imme-    uador,  toDon  VincentePiedrahita;  by  Peru,  to  Don 
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Jose  Gregorio  Pas  Soldan,  and  by  the  United  States  which  impairs  their  independence  and  sovereignty ; 

of  Venezuela,  to  Don  Antonio  Leocadio  Guzman.  and  they  likewise  compromise  themselves  not  to 

And  the  Plenipotentiaries  having  exchanged  their  transfer  to  another  nation  or  government  any  part 

powers,  which  they  found  sufficient  and  in  due  form,  of  their  territory.    These  stipulations  do  not  hinder, 

hare  agreed  herein  to  the  following  stipulations :  however,  those  parties  which  are  conterminous  to 

Abt.  1.  The  high  contracting  parties  unite  and  make  the  cessions  of  territory  which  they  may  deem 

bind  themselves  to  each  other  for  the  objects  above  proper  for  the  better  demarcation  of  their  boundaries 

expressed,  and  guarantee  to  each  other  mutually  or  frontiers. 

their  independence,  their  sovereignty,  and  the  integ-  Abt.  10.  The  high  contracting  parties  bind  them- 

rity  of  their  respective  territories,  binding  them-  selves  to  appoint  plenipotentiaries;  who  shall  meet 

selves  in  the  terms  of  the  present  treaty,  to  defend  every  three  years,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  adjust  the 

each  other  against  any  aggression  which  may  have  conventions  proper  to  strengthen  and  perfect  the 

for  its  object  the  depriving  any  one  of  them  of  any  union  established  by  the  present  treaty.    A  special 

of  the  rights  herein  expressed,  whether  the  aggression  provision  of  the  present  Congress  shall  determine 

shall  come  from  a  foreign  power,  whether  from  any  the  day  and  the  place  at  which  the  first  assembly  of 

of  those  leagued  by  this  compact,  or  from  foreign  the  plenipotentiaries   shall  meet,  which   assembly 

forces  which  do  not" obey  a  recognised  government.  shall  designate  the  following  one,  and  thus  thereafter 

Abt.  i.  The  alliance  herein  stipulated  will  produce  until  the  expiration  of  the  present  treaty, 

its  effects  when  there  shall  be  a  violation  of  the  Abt.  11.  The  high  contracting  parties  will  solicit, 

rights  expressed  in  article  1,  and  especially  in  the  collectively  or  separately,  that  the  other  American 

cases  of  offences  which  shall  consist —  States  which  have  been  invited  to  the  present  Con- 

Firtt — In  acts  directed  to  deprive  any  one  of  the  gress  shall  enter  into  this  treaty ;  and  from  the  mo- 
contracting  nations  of  a  part  of  its  territory,  with  the  ment  the  said  States  shall  have  made  known  their 
intention  of  appropriating  its  dominion  or  of  ceding  formal  acceptance  thereof,  they  shall  have  the  rights 
it  to  another  power.  and  obligations  which  emanate  from  it. 

Second— In  acts  directed  to  annul  or  alter  the  form  Abt.  12.  This  treaty  shall  continue  in  full  force  for 

of  government,  the  political  constitution  or  the  laws  the  period  of  fifteen  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 

which  any  one  of  the  contracting  parties  may  give  or  day  of  this  date ;  ana  at  the  end  of  this  period  any 

may  have  jgiven  itself  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign-  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  authority  to 

ty,  or  which  may  have  for  their  object  to  change  terminate  it  on  its  part  Dy  announcing  it  to  the  others 

forcibly  its  internal  system,  or  to  impose  upon  it  twelve  months  previously  thereto, 

authorities  in  the  like  manner.  Abt.  18.  The  exchange  of  the  ratifications  shall 

Third—  In  acts  directed  to  compel  any  one  of  the  take  place  in  the  city  of  Lima  within  the  period  of 

high  contracting  parties  to  a  protectorate,  sale,  or  two  years,  or  sooner  if  it  be  possible, 

session  of  territory,  or  to  establish  over  it  any  snpe-  In  testimony  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned,  Min- 

rioritv,  right,  or  preeminence  whatever,  which  may  isters  Plenipotentiary,  sign  the  present  and  seal 

impair  or  offend  the  ample  and  complete  exercise  of  it  with  our  respective  seals,  in  Lima,  this  88d 

its  sovereignty  and  independence.  day   of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

Abt.  S.  The  allied  parties  shall  decide,  each  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five, 

for  itself  whether  the  offence  which  may  have  been  P.  A.  HERRAN. 

given  to  any  one  of  them  is  embraced  among  those  JUAN  DE  LA  CRUZ  BENAVENTE. 

enumerated  in  the  foregoing  articles.  MANUEL  MONTT. 

Abt.  4.  The  cant*  faderis  being  declared,  the  con-  JUS  TO  AROSEMENA. 

tracting  parties  compromise  themselves  to  imme-  VICENTE  PIEDRAHITA. 

diately  suspend  their  relations  with  the  aggressive  JOSE  O.  PAZ  SOLDAN. 

Power,  to  give  passports  to  its  public  ministers,  to  ANTONIO  L.  GUZMAN. 


Abt.  5.  The  same  parties  shall  also  appoint  plen-    the  United  States,  in  1865,  were,  according  to 
ipotentiaries  to  conclude  the  arguments  necessary  to    the  "  Church  Almanac  "  for  1666,  as  follows : 

determine  the  contingents  of  the  force,  and  the  land  Dioceses  84 

and  naval  supplies,  or  of  any  other  kind,  which  the  Bishops  !!!!!."!!.'"!."!!!."!.\\"!!.\"!!].\!.""!!        41 

allies  must  give  to  the  nation  which  is  attacked,  the  Priests  and  Deaoona'. . '. '.    *.  *. '.  *.  *.  *. '. ".  *.  *.  *.  *         8,426 

manner  in  which  the  forces  must  act,  and  the  other  Whole  number  of  Clergy 2<467 

auxiliary  means  be  realised,  and  every  thing  else  ?irlanefl  •  •  •  •  •• • *&** 

which  may  be  proper  to  the  best  success  of  the  de-  OrdhiaUoiis-Deacons 94 

fence.    The  plenipotentiaries  shall  meet  at  the  place  Candidate  forOrdSiV  V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V;.'.";;      280 

designated  by  the  appended  party.  Churches  Consecrated 40 

Art.  S.  The  high  contracting  parties  bind  them-  Baptisms— Infants. 24,689 

selves  in  furnishing  to  the  one  which  may  be  attacked  u         Adults 6,297 

the  means  of  defence  which  one  of  them  may  think  u         Not  stated 91 


itself  able  to  dispose  of,  even  though  the  stipulations  Confirmations 15,860 

Marriages T^T 


to  which   the  foregoing  articles  refer,  should  not 
have  preceded,  provided  the  case  should,  in  their 


Communicants— added 12,948 

Present  number 164,118 


judgment,  be  an  urgent  one.  Burials !....* 15,650 

Air.  7.  The  eatut  /aderit  having  been  declared,  Sunday  School  Teachers 17,588 

the  party  offended  will  not  have  authority  to  con-  -  ^       *     Scholars. J*0!4?? 

elude  conventions  for  peace  or  for  the  cessation  of  Contributions $2,700,004  08 

hostilities  without  including  in  thorn  the  allies  who  A  comparison  of  the  following  table,  which 

S£  uSm™  P*rt  ^  thB  W"  and  8h01lld  dMire  *°  Presente  the  »tatistios  of  the  Church  by  dioceses, 

""St.  8.  If  (which  may  God  avert)  one  of  the  con-  with  the  one  in  the  Annual  Cycxopjsdia.  for 

tracting  parties  should  offend  the  rights  of  another  1864,  giving  the  statistics  of  that  year,  will  show 

one  of  them,  guaranteed  by  this  alliance,  the  others  an  increase  in  every  diocese  save  Missouri  and 

will  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the  of-  Minnesota,  in  which  there  was  a  small  decrease, 

wives  not  to  concede  to,  nor  to  accept  from,  any  still  imperfect,  but  more  frill  than  in  the  pre- 
mium or  government  a  protectorate  or  preeminence  vions  years. 
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DIOCESES  AND  MISSIONS. 


Maine. 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Western  New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Alabama 

Illinois 

Florida 

Indiana 

Ml  ssoori 

Wisconsin 

Texas. 

Iowa. 

California 

Minnesota 

Kansas. 

Arkansas  Mission 

Oregon  and  Washington  Mission. . 

Northwestern  Mission 

Western  Africa  Mission 

China,  Japan,  and  Greek  Missions 


80 

22 

80 

116 

88 

150 

885 

149 

118 

888 

Id 

160 

112 

62 

100 

28 


62 


6 
82 
22 
61 
18 
85 
23 
87 
10 

5 
11 
IT 


CatUtVKlCAMT*. 


18 

21 

87 

78 

82 

129 

811 

167 

102 

220 

25 

185 

169 

68 

67 

101 

2T 

84 

26 

42 

85 

70 

87 

82 

14 

86 

82 

45 

28 

44 

29 

25 

11 

4 

9 

12 


156 

77 

2 

717 

868 


2,880 
1,866 

09B 

1,551 

186 
1,215 


509 
168 

465 

442 

142 
181 
526 

60 
199 
149 

78 


«• 


Svhvat  School* 


1,589 

1,085 

2,110 

9,619 

8,928 

12,596 

88,818 

14,061 

7,980 

22,041 

1,172 

10,059 

6,600 


6,984 
2,045 

4,247 

8,864 

1,510 
U62 
8£78 
1,205 
1.208 
1,245 
1,106 
171 


187 
100 
178 
655 

518 
1,698 
8,768 
1,548 
1,188 
2,765 
241 
974 


982 
178 

614 

598 

247 
118 
414 

T5 
288 
185 
180 
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I 

3 


1,861 

787 

1<885 

7,794 

4,217 

9,592 

84,727 

12,688 

9,855 

89,058 

2,884 

7,488 


T,876 
1,446 

4,219 

4£09 

2,017 
1,047 
8,846 

472 
1,748 
1,427 
1,577 

190 


$11,689  21 

6,722  60 

6,789  85 

150,928  86 

45.612  55 
216,909  02 
848,456  96 
288,094  27 
162.844  81 
285.729  88 

14J66  16 
180,627  88 


185,121  9€ 
82,545  66 

58J44  28 

181,882  08 

18,741  87 
62,568  92 
59,262  78 
14,419  00 
24,629  98 
28,775  08 
21^89  25 


The  Triennial  General  Convention  of  the 
Church,  which  is  composed  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  (consisting  of  all  the  Diocesan  and 
Missionary  Bishops  in  the'  American  Church), 
and  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
(consisting  of  four  clergymen  and  four  laymen 
from  every  diocese),  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
October  4, 1865.  Long  before  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Convention,  the  question  of  a  re- 
union of  those  Southern  dioceses  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  political  separation  of  the 
Southern  States  from  the  Union,  had  withdrawn 
from  the  general  convention  and  organized 
a  Southern  u  General  Council,"  had  prominently 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Church.  After 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  several  of  the  South- 
ern Bishops,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Southern  ministers  and  laymen,  declared  in  favor 
of  an  immediate  and  unconditional  reunion. 
The  diocesan  convention  of  Texas  passed  reso- 
lutions declaring  its  connection  with  the  South- 
ern General  Council  terminated,  and  its  reac- 
knowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  United  States.  They  ac- 
cordingly elected  delegates  to  the  General  Con- 
vention to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  but  none  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Southern  General  Council. 
The  Bishops  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Arkansas,  likewise  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  an  immediate  return,  and  of  an  attend- 
ance at  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia.    The 


diocesan  convention  of  North  Carolina  so 
far  agreed  with  its  bishop,  as  to  elect  delegates 
to  both  the  National  and  the  Southern  Con- 
ventions, and  to  make  the  attendance  at  either, 
or  both  of  the  Conventions,  dependent  upon  the 
option  of  the  bishop,  who  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Convention.  The  diocesan 
convention  of  Virginia,  while  also  desirous  of 
reunion,  yet  declared  against  attendance  at 
Philadelphia,  and  in  favor  of  common  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Southern  bishops  and  dio- 
ceses. The  diocesan  convention  of  Georgia 
had  also  authorized  the  delegates  chosen  for  the 
General  Conventions,  to  go  to  Philadelphia  if 
the  bishop  should  deem  this  course  proper; 
but  Bishop  Elliot  (the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Southern  General  Council),  while  strongly  ad- 
vocating the  reunion  of  the  two ,  churches, 
thought  it  better  to  act  in  common  with  the 
Southern  dioceses.  When  the  General  Con- 
ventions met  in  Philadelphia,  the  bishops  of 
North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  the  Bishop 
Elect  of  Tennessee,  and  delegations  from  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  and  Texas  were  present. 
No  objection  was  made  to  their  unconditional 
readmission  as  members  of  the  General  Con- 
vention. Some  opposition  was,  however,  made 
to  the  recognition  of  Bishop  Quintard,  of  Ten- 
nessee, on  acoount  of  his  having  been  involved 
in  the  late  rebellion,  and  still  more  to  that  of 
Bishop  Wilmer,  of  Alabama,  as  having  not 
only  been  "  disloyal,"  bat  as  having  been  elected 
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and  consecrated  since  tbe  formal  separation  of  15,  and,  after  debate,  adopted  the  name  of l(  Dio- 
the  diocese  of  Alabama  from  the  National  Con-  cese  of  Pittsburg."  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Bar- 
mention.  The  General  Convention,  bj  an  over-  rett  Kerfoot,  President  of  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
whelming  majority,  recognized  both  bishops,  ford,  Connecticut,  was  elected  the  first  bishop, 
but  with  regard  to  Bishop  Wilmer,  the  House  With  regard  to  Home  Missions,  it  was  re- 
of  Bishops  waived  the  examination  of  "certain  solved  to  mcrease  the  number  of  missionary 
canonical  irregularities  in  the  election  and  con-  bishops  to  five,  appointing,  in  addition  to  the 
seeration,"  and  expressly  declared  that  its  pres-  missionary  bishops  of  Arkansas  and  Oregon, 
cnt  action  should  never  be  construed  or  accepted  three  others  for  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Ne- 
as  a  precedent    The  House  also  passed  the  vada. 

following  resolution  in  regard  to  a  pastoral  The  expectation  entertained  by  many  mem- 
letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Alabama,  instructing  the  hers  of  the  Church,  that  the  course  pursued  by 
clergy  of  his  diocese  not  to  use  the  prayer  for  the  General  Convention  of  Philadelphia  would 
the  President  of  the  United  States  until  the  induce  all  the  Southern  dioceses  to  consummate 
removal  of  martial  law  in  the  State  of  Alabama:  the  reunion  without  further  delay,  was  not 

Re****  That  we  do  hereby  express  to  the  Bishop  "■"■*•    ^e  S^ond  General  Council  of  the 

of  JUabama  our  fraternal  regrets  at  the  iasaal  of  hu  Southern  dioceses  met  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  on 

late  pastoral  letter,  and  assured  confidence  that  no  November  8th.   It  was  composed  of  the  Bishops 

farther  occasions  for  such  regrets  will  occur.  of  Georgia,  Virginia.  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 

This  resolution  was,  however,  not  entered  on  «>d  delegates  fromtiie  same  dioceses,  and  from 

the  Journal  of  the  Convention.    An  animated  8onth  Carolina.     The  Council  did  not  take 

discussion  arose  in  the  House  of  Delegates  on  decided  action  on  the  reunion  question.    Ihe 

the  following  resolution  introduced  by  the  Hon.  resolutions  adopted  by  it,  commend     the  spirit 

Horace  Binney,  a  lay  delegate  of  the  diocese  of  Sj.?*"?^.    ********  **.***  Convention  in 

Philadelphia.  Philadelphia,  and  declare  it  proper  for  any  of 

JtooUvd,  That  this  honse  in  most  cordially  con-  th*  ^nth1fml>d?10Cefle91  to  *"*?  ^^ 

earring,  as  it  has  done,  in  the  resolution  of  the  "Souse  whether  she  shall  any  longer  continue  in  union 

of  Bishops,  appointing  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  with  the  General  Council,  or  reconnect  herself 

return  of  peace  to  the  country,  and  anion  to  the  with  the  General  Convention.     They  change 

Church,  most  respectfully  express  to  the  House  of  the  term  «  Confederate  States,"  in  the  standards 

»  %£%££&  ££ft  XMSSK  of  the  Church,  into  that  oHhe  Unitei  States, 

be  offered  to  Almighty  God  for  the  reestablishment  and  adopt   for  their  organization   the  name 

of  the  national  authority  over  the  whole  country,  and  u  General  Council  of  the  Associated  Dioceses  in 

for  the  removal  of  that  great  occasion  of  national  the  United  States."     Charleston  was  appointed 

dissension  and  estrangement,  to  which  our  late  trou-  ^  the  place  for  the  next  meetmg  of  the  Gen- 

~WerC      ,    .  ,  „       ,  era!  Council.    But  a  few  weeks  after  the  meet- 

This  resolution  was  defeated,  as  was  also  a  mg  0f  the  council,  the  Bishop  of  Mississippi 

motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  the  Convention  issued  an  address  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  hia 

by  dioceses.    The  question  to  lay  the  motion  diocese,  in  favor  of  the  diocesan  return  to  the 

to  reconsider  on  the  table  (the  effect  of  the  normal  relations  with  the  General  Convention, 

passage  of  this  motion  being  to  prevent  the  Bishop  Elliot,  of  Georgia,  the  Presiding  Bishop 

question   from  coming  up  again  during  the  of  the  Southern  General  Council,  in  a  letter 

meetmg  of  this  Convention),  stood  thus :  Clcr-  ^ted  Jan.  3,  1866,  notified  Bishop  Hopkins, 

ical— 20  yeas,  6  nays ;  Lay—15  yeas,  7  nays.  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 

Seven  of  the  Bishops  (the  Bishops  of  Maine,  ^  Church  in  the  United  States,  that,  on  that 

Massachusetts,  Chia  Iowa,  Kansas,  Delaware,  ^  he  had  given  officiai  notice  to  the  bishops 

and  the  Assistant  Bishop  of  Ohio)  published  a  wno  were  for  a  time  united  with  him  in  the 

declaration  to  the  effect  that  they  had  been  in  confederation  of  the  Southern  dioceses,  of  his 

fovor  of  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  touching  withdrawal  from  that  confederation,  and  of  the 

the  restoration  of  the  national  authority  and  Tetam  of  Georgia  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

the  abolition  of  slavery  by  tho  House  of  Bish-  church  in  the  United  States. 
ops.    With  regard  to  the  Provincial  System,  the        jhe  80th  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 

following  canon  was  adopted  by  the  General  Missions  was  held  at  Philadelphia  on  Ootober 

Convention :  6th.    The  receipts  of  the  Domestic  Committee 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  lawful  for  the  dioceses  were  larger  than   in   any  former  year,  and 

u?  «.e *Uting  or  hepe*fley, *°  ?xUt  TJS1?  ?e  JiT*  amounted  to  $72,614,  against  $66,681  in  1864, 

of  States  or  commonwealths,  to  establish  for  them-  Ao*  Tko  ;^   i  X*        J  X  «««   •  '  -i dm      nn7 

selves  a  federate  convention  or  council  representing  $37,458  m  1863,  and  $36,228  m  1862.     The 

men  dioceses,  which  may  deliberate  and  decide  upon  expenditures  were  $70,126*    The  receipts  of 

the  common  interests  of  the  Church  within  that  State,  the  Foreign  Committee  were  $78,504. 
»nd  exercise  any  delegated  powers  not  inconsistent        j^  November,  1864,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson, 

with  the  constitntion  and  canons  of  this  Church.  who  hftd  for  njne  ^  been  connected  ^th 

The  General  Convention  also  gave  its  consent  missionary  work  in  Mexico  and  New  Mexico, 

to  the  division  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  started  on  a  tour  of  exploration  through  Mexico, 

The  Primary  Convention  of  the  new  diocese,  and  on  his  return,  reported  that  a  reform  party 

containing   twenty-five  counties  of  Western  in  the  Boman  Oathotio  Church  of  that  country 

Pennsylvania,  met  at  Pittsburg,  on  November  was  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Adoption 
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of  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Protestant  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  Oolenso  over  the 

Episcopal  Church,  and  that  under  his  advice  clergy  of  his  diocese.    In  accordance  with  this 

and  supervision  a  society  had  been  organized  judgment,  Oolenso  resolved  to  return  to  his 

in  Mexico  for  assisting  the  reform  party.  diocese,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  large  por- 

The  Episcopal  Mission  to  Western  Africa,  tion  of  the  diocesan  clergy  pledged  themselves 

reported  seven  permanent  church  buildings,  one  not  to  recognize  his  spiritual  authority,  and  the 

Hospital,  Orphan  Asylum,  High  School,  and  Bishop  of  Capetown  declared  in  favor  of  ap- 

seven  Mission  Houses,  erected  at  an  expense  of  pointing  another  bishop  in  place  of  Oolenso. 

over  $100,000.    There  are  21  mission  stations,  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Oolenso  returned 

and  816  communicants;  132  boarding  scholars,  to  his  diocese,  which  was  greatly  agitated  at 

760  day  scholars.  the  new  aspect  of  this  important  controversy. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  the  case  of  Bishop        The  English  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  in  June, 

Oolenso  continued  to  excite  a  deep  interest.  1865,  was  shaken  by  a  revolt  of  a  majority  of  the 

On  March  29,  1865,  his  appeal  from  the  decree  monks  against  their  Superior,  Father  Ignatius, 

of  the  South  African  Bishops,  by  which  he  The  latter  restored  his  authority,  but  his  health 

was,  on  account  of  heresy,  deposed  from  his  was  so  completely  prostrated  in  consequence 

See  of  Natal,  to  the  Queen's  Privy  Council,  of  the  excitement,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 

was  acted  upon.    The  decision  of  this  court,  in  September  from  the  monastery  of  Norwich, 

which  is  final,  was  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chan-  In  December,  1865,  he  had  not  yet  been  able 

cellor.    The  Court  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  to  resume  the  direction  of  the  order.     The 

of  Bishop  Oolenso,  had  been  requested  to  admit  "  third  order  "  of  St.  Benedict  made  a  consid- 

the  appeal,  and  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  of  erable  progress  in  England,  and  was  also  estab- 

the  Bishop  of  Capetown  to  "  advise  Her  Majesty  lished  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 

to  pronounce  for  protest  and  against  the  said  the  United  States. 

pretended  complaint  and  appeal."  On  these  The  endeavors  to  bring  on  a  closer  union  of 
points  the  Lord  Chancellor  decided  as  follows :  the  Church  of  England  with  all  those  churches 
u  As  the  question  can  be  decided  only  by  the  which  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical 
Sovereign  as  head  of  the  Established  Church  Succession  of  the  Bishops,  were  eagerly  contin- 
and  depositary  of  ultimate  appellate  jurisdio-  ued  during  the  year,  and  seemed  to  call  forth  a 
tion,  their  lordships  will  humbly  report  to  Her  greater  attention  and  a  livelier  interest  than  in 
Majesty  their  judgment  and  opinion  that  the  previous  years.  An  important  meeting  for  the 
proceedings  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  special  purpose  of  establishing  a  regular  and 
and  the  judgment  or  sentence  pronounced  by  formal  intercommunion  between  the  Church  of 
him  against  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  are  null  and  England  and  the  Russian  Church  was  held  in 
void  in  law."  It  was  allowed  by  the  Court  London  on  November  15th,  under  the  presi- 
that  the  letters  patent  to  Bishop  Gray,  of  Cape-  dency  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  Among  those 
town,  gave  him  the  rights  of  Metropolitan,  but  present  were  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Bish- 
it  was  also  denied  that  the  Queen's  letters  pat-  ops-Coadjutor  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Pusey,  Dr. 
cnt  had  in  themselves  any  authority  whatever,  Williams,  Canon  Wordsworth,  and  letters  of 
not  having  been  authorized  by  any  statute  of  sympathy  were  read  from  two  archbishops,  ten 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  nor  confirmed  by  any  bishops,  and  a  number  of  eminent  men,  among 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Cape  of  Good  whom  was  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Bishops  of  Ox- 
Hope,  or  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Natal,  ford  and  Edinburgh  urged  that,  in  their  opin- 
As  in  England  or  Ireland  the  Queen  has  no  ion,  the  churches  should  not  content  themselves 
power  to  create  a  new  diocese,  or  to  appoint  a  with  preparing  the  ground,  leaving  the  harvest 
bishop  to  such,  without  an  act  of  Parliament,  to  be  reaped  by  future  generations,  but,  defer- 
so  it  was  ruled  that  in  a  crown  colony  an  act  ring  all  dogmatical  debates,  proceed  to  celebrate 
of  Parliament  is  necessary;  and  in  colonies  the  Lord's  Supper  by  intercommunion,  if  such 
which  have  their  own  legislatures,  the  sanction  were  the  wish  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Russian 
of  those  legislatures  must  be  obtained  to  give  Church.  It  was  stated,  and  confirmed  by  the 
validity  to  the  establishment  of  a  diocese.  The  bishops  present,  that  orthodox  Christians  might 
Queen  has  the  prerogative  right  to  command  receive  the  communion  in  Anglican  churches 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  but  no  power  to  even  now.  The  representatives  of  the  Russian 
assign  him  any  diocese  not  constitutionally  Churoh  at  this  meeting  expressed  full  sympathy 
created.  Therefore  the  colonial  bishoprics  al-  with  the  movement^  but  were  unable  to  say  how 
ready  founded,  with  the  exception  of  Calcutta,  far  the  heads  of  their  Church  were  willing  to  go, 
Bombay,  and  Madras,  sanctioned  by  acts  of  Im-  and,  in  general,  advised  great  caution  in  taking 
perial  Parliament,  and  Jamaica,  sanctioned  by  any  decisive  steps.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
the  local  legislation,  have  no  position  in  the  terbury  expressed  to  Prince  Orloff,  one  of  the 
eyes  of  the  English  law.  The  judgment  is  most  representatives  of  Russia  at  the  above  meeting, 
sweeping  in  its  consequences,  since  it  renders  a  desire  to  send  two  bishops  to  Russia;  but 
all  jurisdiction  in  such  unsanctioned  bishoprics,  hearing  what  the  Prince  had  to  say  against  the 
not  only  of  metropolitans  over  bishops,  but  of  plans,  put  it  off.  (See  Greek  Chuboh.)  As  re- 
bishops  over  the  inferior  clergy,  invalia.  While  gards  the  union  with  Rome,  a  great  sensation 
it,  therefore,  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Met-  was  produced  by  the  appearance  of  several  let- 
ropolitan  of  Capetown  over  Oolenso,  it  also  ters  from  Dr.  Pusey,  stating  that,  in  his  convin- 
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tion,  there  was  no  "  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  union  of  the  Roman,  Greek  and  Angli- 
can communions,"  that  he  had  long  been  con- 
vinced that  "there  is  nothing  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
explained  to  us  (the  Anglicans),  if  it  were  ex- 
plained authoritatively — namely,  by  the  Romish 
Church  itself  not  by  individual  theologians 
only,"  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  "  there  is 
nothing  in  our  Articles  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained rightly,  as  not  contradicting  any  thing 
held  to  be  lona  fide  in  the  Roman  Church." 
"With  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  Dr.  Pusey  made  this  important  decla- 
ration :  "  We  readily  recognize  the  primacy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome;  the  bearings  of  that  pri- 
macy upon  the  other  local  churches  we  believe 
to  be  matter  of  ecclesiastical,  not  of  divine 
law;  bnt  neither  is  there  any  supremacy  in  it- 
self to  which  we  should  object"  While  there 
appeared  to  be  entire  unanimity  among  the 
High  Church  party  of  the  English  Church,  as 
to  intercommunion  with  the  Eastern  Churches, 
a  strong  opposition  was  made  to  the  above  dec- 
larations of  Dr.  Pusey,  and  to  a  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Latin,  in  which 
the  Scriptural  passages  were  taken  from  the 
Vulgate  and  several  similar  publications. 

The  number  of  Colonial  Bishoprics  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  increased,  during  the 
year  1865,  by  the  establishment  of  a  See  at 
Duneddin,  New  Zealand.  The  agitation  for 
an  increase  of  the  Episcopal  Sees  in  England 
continued,  without,  however,  leading  to  any 
result. 

ANHALT,  a  duchy  in  Germany.  Area 
1,017  square  miles.  Population  in  1861, 181,- 
824 ;  in  1864, 193,046.  At  the  establishment 
of  the  German  Confederacy,  in  1815,  the  ter- 
ritory of  Anhalt  was  divided  into  three 
duchies :  Anhalt-Dessau,  Anhalt-Bernburg,  and 
Anhalt-Koethen.  The  line  of  the  reigning 
family  in  the  latter  became  extinct  on  No- 
vember 28,  1847,  and  the  duchy,  in  virtue 
of  a  treaty  between  the  two  remaining  lines, 
signed  on  May  2  and  7,  1853,  was  united  with 
Anhalt-Dessau.  On  August  18,  1863,  the  line 
of  Anhalt-Bernburg  became  likewise  extinct, 
and  thus  the  whole  territory  of  Anhalt,  which 
since  1603  had  been  divided  into  several 
sovereignties,  was  reunited.  The  duchy  has 
twenty-two  towns,  of  which  the  following  have 
above  10,000  inhabitants:  Dessau,  16,806; 
Bernburg,  12,171;  Koethen,  11,935;  Zerbst, 
11,379.  Receipts  i*nd  expenditures  of  the  year 
1865  amounted  to  8,815,247  thalers.  On  Jan- 
uary 1, 1865,  the  public  debt  of  Anhalt-Dessau- 
Koethen  was  1,827,593  thalers;  and  that  of 
Anhalt-Bernburg,  1.61&634  thalers. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  President  (from 
October  12, 1862,  to  October  11,  1868),  Barto- 
lome  Mitr6;  Vice-President,  Marcos  Paz;  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Aristides  Vil- 
lanueva.  The  Ministry,  which  was  appointed 
in  1862,  is  composed  as  follows:  Interior,  Dr. 
W.  Rawson;  Exterior,  Dr.  R.  de  Elizalde;  Fi- 


nances, L.  Gonzales;  Justice,  Dr.  E.  Costa; 
War,  Gen.  J.  A.  Gelly  y  Obes. 

Minister  of  theUnited  States  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
Robert  0.  Kirk. 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  was  adopted  in  May,  1853,  and  re- 
vised, in  consequence  of  the  reunion  of  Buenos 
Ayres  with  the  Republic,  on  June  6, 1860.  Ac- 
cording to  this  Constitution  the  Legislature 
consists  of  two  Chambers,  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  having 
twenty-eight,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
fifty-four  members. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  820,000  square 
miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  provinces 
which  belong  to  the  Confederation,  and  the 
population  and  capital  of  each : 


PivrlnGoa, 

Population. 

Capital. 

$8,200 
66,600 
60,000 
88,500 
60,000 
85,000 
84,500 

180,000 
40,000 
80,000 
69,000 
82,000 
60,000 

850,000 

Jufay. 
Balta. 

Balta 

Catamarva. 

Twraman 

Tucnman. 

Ban  Jago. 
£ntre  Rloe. 

Corrtentea 

LaRloJa 

La  Kioja. 
Cordova. 

Santa  Fe. 

Conception. 
San  Juan. 

Ran  Till  la. 

Mendoxa. 

Boenofl  Ayres 

Buenos  Ayres. 

1,171,800 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  126,000  were  foreigners  (25,000  Span- 
iards, 25,000  English  and  Irish,  80,000  French, 
80,000  Italians,  8,500  Germans,  8,000  North 
Americans,  2,500  Portuguese,  and  7,000  natives 
of  other  countries). 

The  number  of  immigrants  into  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  1804,  was  11,682  persons  (5,485 
Italians,  2,787  French,  289  Germans,  829  Swiss, 
1,586  Spaniards,  1,051  Englishmen,  291  persons 
of  other  countries). 

The  receipts  of  the  Republic  in  the  year  1865 
were  estimated  at  8,298,800  pesos,  and  the  ex- 
penses at  8,595,087  pesos.  The  paper  money 
in  circulation  amounted  in  1864  to  840,457,656 
pesos. 

The  regular  army  consists  of  10,700  men. 
For  the  war  against  Paraguay,  the  Government 
pledged  itself  to  contribute  a  contingent  of 
48,250  men.  The  fleet  is  composed  of  seven 
steamers  and  ten  sailing  vessels. 

The  invasion  of  the  province  of  Corrientes 
on  April  18th,  by  a  Paraguayan  army,  without 
a  previous  declaration  of  war,  involved  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  in  the  war  of  Brazil  and  Uru- 
guay against  Paraguay.  On  April  16th  .the 
official  declaration  of  war  was  issued,  and  on 
May  4th  the  Government  concluded,  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  Brazil  and  Uraguay,  an  aggressive 
and  defensive  alliance  against  Paraguay.  The 
war  was  chiefly  carried  on  upon  the  soil  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  until  October  24th,  when 
the  last  division  of  the  invading  army  reentered 
the  territory  of  Paraguay.  {Set  Pabaguay.) 
This  invasion  had  continued  one  hundred  and 
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ninety-two  days,  and  was  signalized  by  an  and  adopted  the  charter  of  their  rights."  It 
enormous  destruction  of  property.  Before  the  was  further  urged,  that  to  require  every  voter 
war  there  was  in  the  invaded  provinces  much  to  make  oath  that  he  had  not  aided  the  Con- 
sympathy  with  Paraguay  and  hostility  to  Brazil,  federaoy  since  April,  1864,  violated  those  por- 
which  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  annex  Urn-  tions  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Federal  and 
guay,  and  thus  to  obtain  absolute  control  of  the  State  Constitutions,  being  the  supreme  law, 
rivers  Uruguay  and  Parana.    The  contingent  which  declared : 

to  the  Argentine  army  from  these  provinces  That  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 

disbanded  on  the  approach  of  the  Paraguayans,  or  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  in- 

and  even  its  leader,  Urquiza,  was  by  many  ^S016?*  of  *  ^JJ??  1^'    ^M.«^  .„.*„.♦  M^^it 

mu^^Mfdk^f^^    Afte/theocl  ?£t\7^^ 

cupation  of  the  town  of  Cornentes  by  the  Para-  charge  but  by  presentment,  indictment,  or  impeach- 

guayans,  a  provisional  government  of  three  citi-  ment 

zeos  of  the  province  was  appointed,  and  this  That  no  free  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  freehold, 

province,  as  well  as  that  of  Entre  Rios,  declared  ^iS^fFSX^  '      M"""*  *  *»  peer. 

to  be  annexed  to  Paraguay.    On  the  withdrawal  «.       .       .,.  ./       .  .           ..           - 

of  the  Paraguayans  the  members  of  the  Provia-  ..  T*CTefor*  **  *e  "*  m  *°f *on>  ?£*  M 

ional  Government  sold  their  property  and  left  l^«*te™Pje*t?  *eVn™  5man.of  ?»  P^eges, 

with  thA  invurfw  Armv                                   -  without  judicial  conviction  of  crime,  was  con- 


State 

proceedings  were  based  on  the  amnesty  proc-        ,r     -  ,.,     .,    -a.  ,    ~  .        ,.       , 

famation  fssued  by  President  Lincoln  4*  Ax-  .  Meanwhile  the  State  Government  continued 

nual  Otolopjtoia,  1804-^ri^war).    There-  to  eW  its  operataons  to  many  coimtaes  which 

organization  was  recognized  and  sustained  by  *?*  been.  P^.10^  ooeupwd  by  Southern  sol- 

the  Executive  Department  of  the  Federal  Gov-  &«n  ™W  J^J^^^S8  °n  **"  <****!?* 

ernment.    The  members  elected  to  the  88th  <£  active  hostilities.    The  Governor,  Murphy, 

Congress  were  not  admitted  at  the  second  ses-  £en  lfued  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  urging 

sion  which  commenced  December,  1864.    The  *«P  to  assemble  and nmw  their  local  organi- 

Legislature,  consisting,  however,  of  less  than  «aljona  lxa  the  counties  thus  far  disaffected, 

the  full  number  of  members,  assembled  in  March,  Jhif  address  was  favorably  received,  and  the 

1865.    On  April  14th  it  adopted  the  amend-  State   Government  was   soon   acquiesced  in 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  throughout  the  State.    After  the  disbanding 

relative  to  slavery,  by  a  unanimous  vote.    The  of  J*?  Southern  forces  outrages  soon  ceased, 

State  Convention  wfhich  assembled  in  1864,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months,  or  early  m  July, 

amended  the  Constitution,  thereby  abolishing  tbe  judicial  districts  were  organized  in  nearly 

slavery  in  the  State,  and  repudiating  the  debt  ?verT  county.    Some  of  the  courts  had  been 

contracted  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  m  session,  and  most  of  them  were  prepared  to 

the  United  States.    Thus  the  three  most  ira-  meet  regularly.    Taxes were as  quietly  collected 

portant  measures  required  by  the  Federal  Gov-  as  before  the  war,  and  cml  process  could  be 

ernment  for  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  the  exeouted  in  every  part  of  the  State.    Hundreds 

Union,  have  been  adopted.  of  persons  had  returned  from  the  South  to  the 

The  Legislature  at  the  same  session  in  April,  places  of  their  former  residence,  and  the  pur* 

also  passed  an  act,  disfranchising  all  citizens  f™*  of  peace  were  resumed  as  rapidly  as  could 

who  had  aided  the  Confederate  cause  subsequent  be  expected.    As  the  time  for  the  election  of 

to  April  18th,  1864,  at  which  time  the  present  members  of  Congress  approached,  the  Governor 

State  Government  was  reorganized.    The  law  ^^  an  address  to  the  people,  urging  them  to 

was  greatly  discussed  during  the  year,  espe-  elect  persons  who  could  take  the  oath  required 

dally  as  the  time  approached  for  the  Oongres-  br  Co^eBS-  ^hree  JP^*??  *  ere  chosen, 

sional  elections  in  October.    Those  who  opposed  viz.:  William  Ryers,  G.  H.  Kyle,  and  James 

the  act  of  the  Legislature,  urged  as  objections  JJ;  Johnson,  who  subsequently  appeared   at 

that  it  prescribed  qualifications  for  voters  dif-  Washington  and  presented  their  credentials, 

ferent  from  those  required  by  the  State  Con-  m  I*  October,  Ae  Secretary  of  State,  Robert  J. 

stitution.    They  saiiTthe  Legislature  had  no  T.  White,  reported  to  the  President  the  peace- 

power  to  make  such  a  change.    "  In  our  form  M  and  orderly  condition  of  affairs  which  ex- 

of  government  all  power  is  in  the  people;  they  isteo\  and  the  following  despatch  was  sent  to 

meet  in  Contention  and  make  the  supreme  law,  ^e  Governor : 

not  to  be  changed,  save  by  a  particular  mode  „.  „    Ejjctoti  Owrcs,  WASHnroroif,  Oct  so,  18*5. 

of  procedure,  which,  it  is  admitted,  has  not  **?"•  Jftftf*  Ll^t  %*•  Ark'  U  • 

vx   i»uwuwo,   nuiwu,  i»  »  muuivwu,  iw  uuv        There  will  be  no  interference  with  your  present 

>een  done  in  this  instance.    The  Legislature,  as  organiiation  of  State  government.    I  have  learned 

the  representative  of  all  the  power  of  the  people,  from  E.  W.  Gantt,  Esq.,  and  other  sources,  that  all 

may  do  almost  any  thing,  except  that  they  can-  is  working  well,  and  you  will  proceed  ana  resume 

not  add  to  or  take  from  any  of  the  specifications  *"»  *«"?«  r.eJ*tio?1?  wlth  tbe  r%^Gof!TS?!Sh 

:~  4.1.^  ru«„^*r,*-:A~       a«~  «+*««,«4.  *A  a*  +i»ia  *»d  all  the  aid  in  the  power  of  the  Government  will 

in  the  Constitution.    Any  attempt  to  do  this,  be  ^Ten  in  restoring*the  state  to  its  former  rela- 

is  null  and  void;  for  the  people  agreed  and  tions.  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

declared  that  it  so  should  be,  when  they  formed  President  of  the  United  States. 


ARKANSAS. 
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t» 


The  number  of  slaves  in  Arkansas  in  I860, 
was  111,115.  They  were  generally  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  aided  by 
the  commander  of  the  Department,  Major-Gen. 
Reynolds.  An  inspector  of  that  Bureau  re- 
ported in  July,  "  that  in  the  Little  Rook  district 
about  four  thousand  freedmen  are  employed 
under  orders  from  the  War  Department ;  that 
first-class  men  received  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  dollars  per  month,  and  first-class  women 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  one-half  of  which  was 
paid  every  two  months,  and  the  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year ;  that  two  thousand  of  them 
were  employed  by  the  forty-three  lessees  of 
abandoned  plantations  at  these  rates ;  that  very 
harmonious  relations  existed  between  the  freed- 
men and  their  employers;  that  the  negroes 
were  generally  contented;  that  the  lessees 
complained  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  higher 
than  was  paid  anywhere  else  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  so  high  that  their  cotton  would  cost 
them  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound  before  being  ready  for  market,  and  that 
they  would  not  make  any  thing  on  the  crop ; 
that  there  were  about  one  thousand  freedmen 
at  work  for  citizens  of  Little  Rock ;  that  large 
numbers  were  working  for  themselves,  at  re- 
munerative wages ;  that  the  colored  people  are 
building  two  school-houses  in  the  place ;  that 
there  was  abundant  work  for  all  who  were 
able  to  labor ;  that  fair  wages  were  generally 
paid;  and  finally,  that  the  condition  of  the 
freed,  people  in  Arkansas  was  probably  better 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country." 

Great  destitution,  however,  prevailed  through- 
oat  the  State.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  issued  75,097  rations  to 
refugees,  and  46,845  to  freedmen.  As  late  as 
December  9th,  the  Governor  addressed  the 
following  letters  to  two  charitable  agents,  in 
which  he  thus  stated  the  extent  of  the  des- 
titution : 

Eimjutivk  Onraoz,  Lxttu  Book,  December  ft,  1865. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  CM,  See.  A.  U.  Cammimon: 

Dcar  Madam  :  Yours  of  October  27th  was  received 
last  mail.   We  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  benevolent 
interest  evinced  for  our  suffering  population.    The 
desolations  of  war  in  our  State  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion*   Suffering  and  poverty  are,  perhaps,  more  gen- 
eral in  this  than  the  other  rebel  States,  from  the  Tact 
that  during  the  entire  war  an  internal  and  bloody 
strife  existed  between  the  Union  element  and  their 
rebel  neighbors,  resulting  in  the  exile  of  nearly  all 
the  loyal  families  who  could  escape,  stripped  of  all 
their  property,  and  thrown  helpless  on  the  charity 
of  the  benevolent.    A  great  many  of  these  families 
hare  returned,  others  are  striving  to  get  back  to 
their  old  and  once  happy  homes,  ignorant  or  regard- 
less of  the  destitution  that  will  meet  them  there. 
Besides  the  utter  desolation  that  marked  the  track 
of  war  and  battle,  guerrilla  bands  and  scouting  par- 
ties hare  pillaged  almost  every  neighborhood  north 
of  the  Arkansas  River,  also  in  the  country  south  of  the 
river,  lying  near  the  Indian  boundary.    It  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  counties  in  the 
Bute  aro  in  destitnte  circumstances,  and  many  will 
•offer  for  food  and  clothing  this  winter  and  spring, 
unless  relieved  by  the  noble  kindness  of  the  people 
of  the  Northern  States. 

ISAAC  MURPHY,  Governor  of  Arkansas. 


Exsotmvs  Ovrica,  Littlx  JRoox,  Deoomber  9, 16C& 
Sev.  J.  H.  Leard  : 

Dzar  Sir  :  Understanding  that  you  leave  in  the 
morning  on  a  mission  of  charity  in  behalf  of  the  des- 
titute in  Arkansas,  I  feel  constrained  to  throw  in  my 
mite  of  encourajgement  and  approbation  of  your 
praiseworthy  services. 

The  confession  comes  from  me  with  reluctance — 
but  still,  come  it  must — thst  there  are  thousands 
suffering  in  Arkansas  for  want  of  food  and  raiment, 
and  who,  unless  speedily  relieved,  will,  in  many  in- 
stances, during  the  winter,  die  from  the  effects  of 
hunger  add  cold.  These  people  reside  generally  ia 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  are  chiefly  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  Union  soldiers,  or  the  help- 
less connections  and  dependents  of  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, who  have  been  reduced  by  robbery  or  ex- 
hausted in  means  and  strength  while  flying  from 
their  enemies. 

By  next  harvest,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  trust 
our  people  will  be  able  to  spare  of  the  first-fruits  for 
a  thank-offering  and  bless  the  hands  reached  out  to 
help  them.  This  is  designed  to  be  sent  by  — — 
who  intends  to  start  for  your  city  in  the  morning. 
He  is  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  people, 
and  worthy  of  all  confidence.  For  full  particulars 
I  respectfully  refer  you  to  him. 
With  high  respects,  yours, 

ISAAC  MURPHY,  Governor  of  Arkansas. 

•  An  Emigrant  Aid  Society  was  formed  at  the 
capital  to  induce  white  settlers  to  occupy  lands 
in  the  State.  Arkansas  has  an  area  of  52,198 
sauare  miles,  and  extends  in  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  from  the  line  of  88  to  86-} 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  is  adapted  alike 
to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacturing. 
The  Mississippi,  along  the  eastern  boundary, 
receives  the  water  of  six  navigable  riven — the 
land  is  very  fertile  and  adapted  to  almost  all 
growths,  from  the  apples  and  cereals  of  the 
Northwest  to  the  cotton  which  is  the  great 
staple  in  the  valleys  of  the  Arkansas,  Red,  and 
Ouachita  Rivers.  Prices  range  from  one  to  five 
dollars  an  acre,  many  large  plantations  having 
been  subdivided  with  a  view  to  sale  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  There  is  plenty  of  wood 
and  timber,  oak,  cedar,  hickory,  black  walnut 
and  yellow  pine ;  in  short,  every  material  ele- 
ment ofprosperity. 

ARMY,  CONFEDERATE.  The  numbers  of 
the  Southern  forces  in  the  field  were  greatly 
reduoed  by  various  causes  during  the  winter  of 
1864-'65,  and  their  final  surrender  and  disap- 
pearance is  described  under  the  title  Armt 

Operations.  

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
year  1865,  unlike  its  immediate  predecessors, 
witnessed  no  new  calls  to  fill  up  the  depleted 
ranks  of  the  army,  but  was  distinguished  rather 
by  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  im- 
mense hosts,  assembled  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
rebellion,  were  dispersed  and  merged  into  the 
active,  industrial  life  of  the  country,  so  soon  as 
the  necessity  oeased  for  their  continuance  in 
the  service.  The  commencement  of  the  year 
found  the  Government  busily  engaged  in  re- 
pairing the  losses  sustained  in  the  recent  bloody 
campaign*  in  Virginia  and  the  South,  and  in 
preparing  for  the  campaigns  of  the  ensuing 
spring,  which,  it  was  rightly  judged,  would  de- 
cide the  war.    The  actual  available  force  at 
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that  time  must  have  been  below  500,000  men.  recruits,  not  subject  to  draft,  as  they  may  deem  ex* 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Government  pos-  pedient,  which  recruits  shall  stand  to  the  credit  of 

_ j  «^*  L*««i-.  +\*1  «n*uk-{*w  k««.  *i^  «.«  tn0  persons  thus  causing  them  to  be  mustered  in. 

sessed  not  merely  the  authority  but  the  ma-  and  *-hall  be  ^^  M  Bubs\itnte8  for  8Uch  persons,  or 

chmery  to  remedy  the  ravages  of  war,  and  was  Bo  many  of  them  as  may  be  drafted,  to  the  extent  of 
about  carrying  into  operation  the  President's  the  number  of  such  recruits,  and  in  the  order  desig- 
call  of  December  20,  1864,  for  800,000  men,  »•••*  by  the  principals  at  the  time  such  recruits  are 
which,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  thus  as  aforesaid  mustered  m. 
volume  of  this  work,  was  in  point  of  fact  equiv-  Th*  provision  the  Attorney-General,  in  an 
alent  to  a  call  for  1865,  as  the  men  authorized  elaborate  opinion,  decided  did  not  conflict  with 
by  it  were  mostly  obtained  in  the  latter  year.  *****  section  of  the  act  of  1864  which  enables 
By  the  terms  of  the  call  all  quotas  or  parts  of  *BJ  enrolled  person,  before  a  draft,  to  furnish 
quotas  not  filled  by  February  15,  1865,  were  to  "  »  acceptable  substitute  who  is  not  liable  to 
be  filled  by  draft.  In  previous  years,  such  had  draft,  nor  at  the  time  in  the  military  or  naval 
been  the  difficulty  of  persuading  able-bodied  service  of  the  United  States,"  and  provides  that 
men  to  forsake  remunerative  occupations  and  tne  person  so  furnishing  such  substitute,  "  shall 
submit  to  the  hardships  of  military  service,  that  **  exempt  from  draft  during  the  time  for  which 
quotas  were  rarely  filled  at  the  appointed  time,  8Qch  substitute  shall  not  be  liable  to  draft,  not 
and  in  consequence  either  a  draft  or  a  new  call  exceeding  the  time  for  which  such  substitute 
became  necessary.  Fortunately  in  the  present  shall  have  been  accepted."  On  the  contrary, 
instance  several  events,  happening  subsequent  **e  was  °*  ^e  opinion  that  it  provided  for  quite 
to  the  call,  such  as  the  disastrous  rout  of  Hood  another  ease  than  that  contemplated  in  the  act 
before  Nashville,  the  triumphant  march  of  Sher-  of  186*i  and  was  designed  to  offer  inducement 
man  through  Georgia  and  Carolina,  and  the  **&  present  a  stimulus  to  numbers  or  associa- 
capture  of  Fort  Rsher,  by  foreshadowing  the  tiona  of  individuals  to  obtain  volunteer  recruits 
speedy  collapse  of  the  "  Confederacy,"  and  con-  *°r  &*  army,  and  thus  to  encourage  recruiting 
sequently  brief  and  probably  not  very  arduous  rather  than  the  purchase  of  substitutes.  The 
terms  of  service,  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  re-  ri&ht,  however,  of  the  enrolled  person,  before 
cruiting,  and  by  the  end  of  February  the  num-  *he  ^aft,  to  furnish  a  substitute,  with  the  quali- 
ber  of  men  obtained  by  this  means  was  so  fieation  above  stated^  and  thus  secure  his  ex- 
large,  that  the  draft  lost  much  of  the  terror  emption  during  the  time  for  which  such  substi- 
commonly  associated  with  it.  tute  snall  have  been  accepted,  is  not  in  any 
The  main  features  of  the  enrolment  and  con-  respect  disturbed.  He  also  held  that  recruits, 
scription  acts  of  1868  or  1864,  were  given  in  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  section  above 
the  volume  of  this  work  for  1864  (pp.  89,  40).  quoted,  are  to  be  considered  as  other  volunteer 
An  additional  act  was  passed  at  the  second  ses-  recruits  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
sion  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  which  pro-  States,  and  not  as  substitutes,  in  the  ordinary 
vided  that,  in  case  of  the  revision  of  any  future  8en8e  °* tne  te*m,  ^ho  are  furnished  at  the  cost 
enrolment,  quotas  of  districts  might  be  adjust-  of  ^J  principals. 

ed  and  apportioned  to  such  revised  enrolment;  Subsequent  to  February  15th  enlistments  m- 
that  persons  mustered  into  the  service  should  ereased  rather  than  diminished,  and  official  re- 
be  credited  to  the  place  where  they  belong  by  Porte  8now  that  on  March  1st  the  aggregate 
actual  residence;  that  substitute  brokers,  inns-  national  military  force  of  all  arms,  officers  and 
tering  officers,  and  persons  liable  to  draft  or  meni  was  965,591. 

drafted,  shall  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  .  This  force  was  augmented  on  May  1st  by  en- 
for  improper  persons  admitted  into  the  service  Hstments  to  the  number  of  1,000,516  of  all 
through  their  connivance ;  and  that  all  desert-  a™8*  officers  and  men,  of  whom  probably  about 
ers  from  the  military  or  naval  service  "shall  be  650,000  were  available  for  active  duty.  This 
forever  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  nearly  corresponds  with  the  figures  for  May  1, 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,  or  of  exer-  1864,  which  placed  the  aggregate  national  force 
cising  any  rights  of  citizens  thereof."  Persons  ftt  970,710  men,  of  whom  662,845  were  present 
leaving  the  district  in  which  they  are  enrolled,  for  duty.  The  fact  that  after  a  year  of  almost 
or  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  unparalleled  fighting  and  slaughter  the  army 
with  intent  to  avoid  any  draft  into  the  military  ^as  recruited  up  to  its  original  standard,  speaks 
or  naval  service,  duly  ordered,  are  made  liable  volumes  in  favor  of  the  energy  of  the  Govern- 
to  a  similar  penalty.  The  President,  in  con-  ment  and  the  determination  of  the  people, 
formity  with  a  special  provision  of  the  act,  by  W  the  whole  number  of  troops  in  the  service 
his  proclamation  of  March  10th,  notified  desert-  on  May  1,  1865,  194,635  were  obtained  under 
ers  that  they  would  be  pardoned  upon  condition  the  call  of  December,  1864,  for  300,000  men,  as 
of  returning  within  sixty  da^s  to  their  regi-  wiU  appear  by  the  following  table : 
ments,  and  serving  for  a  period  of  time  equal         Volunteers  (white) 1§5'S2 

to  their  original  term  of  enlistment.   The  Re^"(!?!^:::::::::::::::::::: ::  <$» 

twenty-third  section  enacted:  Seamen.! M06 

_,  Marine  Corps...  819 

That  any  person  or  persons  enrolled  m  any  sub-  Drafted  men  held  to  personal  service 14,566 

district  may,  after  notice  of  a  draft,  and  before  the  Substitutes  for  drafted  men 12,014 

same  shall  have  takenplace,  cause  to  be  mustered  Substitutes  for  enrolled  men -_15c7 

into  the  service  of  the  United  States  such  number  of  Whole  number  raised  under  December  call,  194,686 
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The  general  suspension  of  hostilities  after  the 
middle  of  April  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  draft,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
300,000  men  required  by  this  call  were  never 
pnt  into  the  service. 

The  payment  of  the  bounties  to  recruits  au- 
thorized in  the  previous  year  continued  during 
the  early  part  of  1885,  until  recruiting  wag 
stopped.  In  reply  to  a  communication  from 
the  House  Committee  on  military  affairs  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress,  asking  for  information 
concerning  the  amount  required  to  equalize  the 
bounties  of  volunteers  darmg  the  rebellion,  the 
Secretary  of  War  presented  reports  from  the 
Provost-Marshal  General  and  the  Paymaster 
General,  showing  that  1,722,590  enlisted  men 
received  bounties  as  follows : 

i,:s«,ass  *  nw  «di |ii6.«s«.si)o 

10.0M  st  t*tt  each   £.121,900 

890,709  U  fclOO  .*ch 118,012,100 

u&soe  >t  ten  «** w,«k,800 

1,TSS,B»  1800^8,000 

The  number  of  enlisted  men  who  received  no 

bounties  was  738,872.  •  To  pay  each  soldier  or 
his  representative  enough  to  bring  his  bounty 
np  to  $400,  the  largest  bounty  paid  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  would  require  $664,197,300. 
To  pay  each  soldier  such  highest  bounty,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  of  his  service,  would 
require  $651,802,900.  After  reverting  to  these 
figures  the  Provost-Marshal  General  adds : 

I  will  take  the  liberty  or  reminding  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  the  foregoing  inquiries  and  answers  re- 
late only  to  the  expenditure  that  would  result  from 
an  attempt  to  equalize  the  bounties  of  the  General 
Government;  and  if  this  object  were  attained,  even 
II  the  enormous  cost  shown  above,  it  would  be  but 
a  partial  advance  toward  equalising  all  the  boon  ties. 
Government,  State,  and  local,  which  have  been  paid 
to  men  for  enlisting  during  tbe  rebellion.  The  sub- 
ject of  requiring  the  General  Government  to  assume, 
all  the  bounties  paid  is  already  discussed,  and  if 
affirmatively  decided,  the  present  attempt  to  equal- 
ize Government  bounties,  if  carried  oat,  would  es- 
tablish a  precedent  for  a  further  equalisation  of  the 
expense  of  the  Government  of  all  bounties,  and  this 
would  cost  probably  thousands  of  millions,  Instead 
of  hundreds  of  millions.  I  feel  justified  in  Baring 
that  In  either  attempt  to  equalize,  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  money  will  ever  reach  the  soldiers  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 

From  returns  made  by  the  Provost-Marshal 
General,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  quotas 
charged  against  the  several  States  under  all 
the  calls  made  by  the  President  from  April  IS, 
1861,  to  April  15,  1865,  amounted  to  2,759,- 
049 ;  and  that  the  aggregate  number  of  men 
credited  on  tbe  several  calls  and  pnt  into  the 
service  during  the  same  period  was  2,656,553, 
leaving  a  deficiency  on  all  calls,  when  the  war 
closed,  of  102,496,  which  would  have  been  ob- 
tained in  full  if  recruiting  and  drafting  had  not 
been  discontinued.  Tbia  number  does  not  em- 
brace the  "  emergency  men  "  put  into  the  ser- 
vice at  various  times  during  the  summer  of 
1863,  amounting  to  upward  of  120,000  men, 
who  served  periods  of  two  or  throe  weeks. 
The  following  tables,  furnished  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  compliance  with  n. 


resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  in  December,  I860,  give  the  latest 
official  information  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  called  for  by  the  President 
at  various  periods : 

Number  of  troop!  fvmiihtd  by  Statu. 


AtpvU. 

"™ 

"  ■Si*?*™' 

TU*5 
**<■* 
!>\t:- 

161,188 
Z*JU 
K.ITO 

43Q.M3 
»JM1 

8SS.SXS 
18.S01 
48.TS0 
80.008 

8 1  UBS 
1*M« 

Ml  IS 
14.HS0 
109.TIB 

SCOOT 
1098,003 

District  or  Colombia 

:  .500 

Total 

W».0*t 

ItoafaofttvoptfvrnhhrivndirdiftrnteaUi. 


In  estimating  the  number  of  men  called  into 
the  service,  it  has  been  the  rule  of  the  War 
Department  to  take  into  account  only  the 
whole  number  of  men  mustered,  without  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  the  same  persons  may 
have  been  previously  discharged,  after  having 
been  accepted  and  credited  on  previous  calls. 
Hence,  as  volunteers  have  been  accepted  for 
terms  varying  from  three  months  to  three 
years,  many  thousands  of  persons  were  enlisted 
under  two  or  more  colls.  A  notable  instance 
of  this  practice  was  the  reenlistment  of  nearly 
150,000  "veteran  volunteers"  in  1863  and  1864. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
men  entering  the  service  for  the  first  time 
under  the  different  calls,  the  number  credited 
should  be  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  that  the 
enlistments  of  the  same  persons  have  been 
repeated.    To  what  extent  tivs  reduction  must 
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be  made  it  is  not  now  possible  to  determine  penses,  which  were  rapidly  eating  into  the  re- 

with  any  degree  of  accuracy.    The  only  fact  sources  of  the  nation.    The  immediate  release 

at  present  settled  beyond  a  donbt  is,  that  the  of  half  a  million  or  more  of  men  was  also  ur- 

tax  upon  the  military  resources  of  the  country  gently  needed  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where 

has  been  less  than  would  appear  by  considering  in  the  preceding  year  the  want  of  able-bodied 

simply  the  number  of  men  embraced  in  the  dif-  farm  laborers  had  been  keenly  felt.    Accord- 

ferent  calls  for  troops,  or  the  number  of  credits  ingly,  as  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  follow,  the 

allowed  upon  these  calls.  Secretary  of  War  issued  on  April  18th,  four  days 

The  colored  troops  continued,  during  1865,  before  Lee's  surrender,  the  day  before  the  assas- 

to  form  a  large  and  efficient  portion  of  the  sination  of  President  Lincoln,  the  following 

army,  and  at  the  several  battles  before  Nash-  notice : 

ville,  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  the  final  op-  Wax  Dwasthxht,  Washiwgtoh,  April  18-4  p.  m. 

orations  around  Richmond,  and  numerous  mi-       The  Department,  after  mature  consideration  and 

nor  engagements,  sustained  their  previous  well-  -nsnlta^  «  whhttjj^^  £ 

earned  reputation  for  bravery  and   soldierly  lowing  determinations,  which  will  be  carried  into 

qualities.      Such   was  the  popularity   of  this  effect  by  appropriate  orders  to  be  immediately  issued, 
branch  of  the  service  that,  in  addition  to  the       First — To  stop  all  drafting  and  recruiting  in  the 

101,950  colored  soldiers  reported  in  arms  in  ^°7^  s*?tem       _.  .,        t.        * 

November,.^  49,509  were  enlisted  within  J^^^StSZ£^^SS^ 

the  next  six  months,  wnicn,  considering  tne  reduce  the   military  establishment  in  its  several 

difficulties  of  recruiting  from  this  class  of  the  branches. 

population,  must  be  considered  a  very  large        Third— To  reduce  the  number  of  general  and  staff 

number.    Of  these  4,244  were  recruited  in  the  officers  to  the  actual  necessities  of  tfie  service. 

.  „ AAx?^«„«„  g*«+«I  *~a  ^^ai^a  +*  +t,a  «+uA»        Fowrthr-To  remove  all  military  restrictions  upon 

insurrectionary  States  and  credited  to  the  other  trade  and  commerco  w  iafU  mB/  be  consistent  with 

States  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  public  safety. 

4,  1864.    The  whole  number  enlisted  into  the       As  soon  as  these  measures  can  be  put  in  operation 

service  during  the  war  was  178,975,  and  the  i*  *iu  ^J^S.^T^^JKS!?^01^6^       *«t 
losses  within  the  same  period  from  sickness,  EDWIN  M-  STAN*ON,  Secretory  of  War. 

desertion,  or  casualties  incidental  to  military       Before  the  close  of  April,  the  measures  con* 

life,  amounted  to  68,178.     On  July  15,  1865,  temnlated  in  the  foregoing  notice  began  to  be 

the  number  of  this  class  of  troops  in  the  scr-  carried  into  effect,  with  a  rapidity  surprising 

vice  was  123,156,  organized  as  follows :  to  those  who  could  not  appreciate  the  perfec- 

Ono  hundred  and  twenty  regiments  of  infantry 98,988  ti°n  t°  which  the  necessary  machinery  had 

Twelve  regiments  of  heavy  artillery 15^063  been  brought  by  four  years  of  experience ;  and 

J^^/uT^^"""":::":::::.::    \%  j*«  •>"«*  incredibly  short  time,**  great 

bulk  of  the  armies  scattered  over  the  country 

Total 128,158  was  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  civil 

This  was  the  largest  number  of  colored  soldiers  life.     The  following  general  order  gave  tho 

in  service  at  any  one  time  during  the  war.    The  necessary  details : 
following  table  shows  that  commissions  in  these  General  Orders  No,  77. 

organizations,  which  at  the  outset  few  compe-  wae  Depahtmxnt^djjttant-Gwtmal's  Omas,  ? 

tent  officers  were  willing  to  accept,  subsequently  washtkgton,  April  88, 1865.    f 

became  in  considerable  request :  ..  £or  reducing  the  e xpenses  < of  the  mihtaiy  estob- 

^  hshment,  ordered,  1st,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  respec- 

Number  of  applicants  for  commissions > .  9,019  tire  bureaus  of  this  Department  proceed  immediately 

Number  examined 8,790  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  their  respective  depart- 

Nomber  rejected. 1,478  ments  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary  in  view  of  an 

To^u^fe  8$8  immediate  reduction  of  the  forces  in  the  field  and  in 

uuaxuwvi  »M"m««i«»m«  iuiu  milium,* «,uio  ga^go,^  ftn(i  the  speedy  termination  of  hostilities, 

From  the  returns  made  at  the  bureau  for  and  that  they  severally  make  out  statements  of  the 
colored  troops,  it  appears  that  the  whole  nan-  «*»$£- WSZFAenX  di.ch.rge  .11 
ber  of  claims  for  compensation  on  account  of  ocean  transports  not  required  to  bring  home  troops 
the  enlistment  of  slaves  from  Delaware  and  in  remote  departments.  All  river  and  inland  trans- 
Maryland  was  8,971,  of  which  twenty-five  have  portation  will  be  discharged,  except  that  required 
been  paid,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $6,900.  ™  th«  necessary  supplies  of  troops  in  the  field.  Pur- 
TwAW^iJ  arxA  T^Ti<»*,r  £?£*  ZA~*  vaL/tfjwi  chases  of  horses,  mules,  wagons,  and  other  land  trans- 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  rejected,  porUtion  ^u  b'e  stopped,  also  purchases  of  forage, 

and  the  remainder  are  under  consideration  by  except  what  is  required  for  immediate  consumption, 

the  local  boards,  or  the  commission  established  All  purchases  for  railroad  construction  andtranspor- 

by  General  Orders  of  October  8,  1863.  tation  also  to  be  stopped.  ,*„,_. 

The  surrender  the  army  under  Gen.  Lee,  on       »•  TJlat  th«  Comm?^f?n^jL&£h*A*l££ 

a~„:i  o  iqak  m** +\>*  aa~*\.  w^«,*^+v«art«*v  discontinue  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  his  depart- 

April  9, 1865,  gave  the  death  blow  to  the  South-  ment>  except  8U(fh  M>  ^^  whatris  on  hand,  be  re- 

ern  cause ;   and  although  considerable  forces  quired  for  the  forces  in  the  field  to  the  first  of  June 

under  Johnston,  Taylor,  and  Kirby  Smith  still  next 

kept  the  field,  tho  speedv  termination  of  the      >  Thftt  **•  Chief  of  Ordnance  stop  all  purchase* 

*ar  seemed  so  certain  that  ft.  Government  «&&ES£^?JS^J^£Z 

determined  at  once  to  curtail  its  immense  mill-  in  Government  Arsenals  as  rapidly  as  can  be  done 

tary  ostalishment,  and  thereby  reduce  the  ex-  without  injury  to  the  service. 
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5.  That  the  Chief  of  Engineers  stop  work  on  all  dered  by  them,  and  their  transportation  to  their 
field  fortifications  and  other  works,  except  those  for  homeg  ^j.  discharge.    By  these  arrangements 

SSJff iBra^^                          S  the  disbanding  of  the  troops  was  conducted 

quired  for  the  proper  protection  of  works  in  progress,  with  regularity  and  despatch,  and  order  and 

6.  That  all  soldiers  in  hospitals  who  require  no  discipline  were  maintained  during  their  pro- 
further  medical  treatment  he  honorably  discharged  gress  to  their  respective  States  and  after  arrival 

^JS^^^^h^^^^n^^^^  therein.    The  rapidity  with  which  the  work 

and  enlisted  men  who  nave  been  prisoners  of  war  and    .   ,  -n  v  i.  *         j.\.    *  i 

are  now  on  furlough  or  in  parole  camps,  and  all  re-  J™9,  earned  on  will  be  apparent  from  the  fol- 

cruits  in  rendezvous,  except  those  for  the  Regular  lowing  statistics : 

Army,  will  likewise  be  honorably  discharged.    Offi-  Troops  mastered  oat  to  Aagast  T 640,806 

cers  whose  duty  it  is  under  the  regulations  to  make  Do.  do.  August  22 719,888 

out  rolls  and  other  final  papers  connected  with  the  2°"  ?a  September  14 IS'ISI 

discharge  and  payment  of  soldiers,  are  directed  to  £°«  *»■         ^tobeL15ii £5*££ 

make  tfem  out  without  delav,  so  that  this  order  may  ^  Da      ^ .  ,  .do*         Hwmbsr  15.  v  •  •  •  800^68 

be  carried  into  effect  immediately.  From  which  it  appears  that  during  the  quar- 

7.  The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  will  cause  ter  succeeding  the  promulgation  of  general  or- 
immediate  returns  to  be  made  by  all  commanders  in  ders  No.  77,  troops  were  disbanded  at  the  rate 
the  field,  garrisons,  detachments,  and  posts  of  their  f        rf    300,000  a  month,  and  that  within  six 
respective  forces,  with  a  new  to  their  immediate  ««**w  "wv£vw  •*     rT»             .        i T    .7,. 
reduction.  months  after  the  complete  suspension  of  nostili- 

8.  Quartermasters  of  Subsistence,  Engineers,  and  ties  four-fifths  of  the  army  had  disappeared.  Such 
Proyost-Harshal  Generals  of  departments  will  reduce  a  speedy  and  quiet  absorption  of  so  large  a  body 
the  number  of  their  clerks  and  employes  to  that  ab-  of  armed  men  into  the  industrial  life  of  a  nation, 
£££^^  with  .scarce  a  trace  left  behind  of  the  influence^ 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  tbe  number  required  of  each  or  evil  enects  ot  their  recent  calling,  is  proba- 
class  or  grade.  The  Surgeon-General  will  make  simi-  bly  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
1st  reductions  of  surgeons,  nurses,  and  attendants  in  A  partial  exception  to  this  general  disbanding 

*"i b!Ef*Uu'~ *.  ^»*v^ *•     v              -n  •  was  made  with  respect  to  the  colored  troops, 

9.  The  chiefs  of  the  respective  bureaus  will  lm-  *     i  «.  fl-  ft0i           •     j  •    xi.           •      •     -hf 
mediately  cause  proper  returns  to  be  made  out  of  the  of  whom  8o,  024  remained  in  the  service  m  No- 
public  property  in  their  charge  and  statements  of  vember,  83,884  having  been  mustered  out. 
property  in  each  that  may  be  sold  upon  advertise-  Upon  the  discharge  of  troops  the  services  of 
men t  and  publication  without  prejudice  to  the  service.  8  great  number  of  staff,  field,  and  other  officers 

10.  The  Commissary  of  Prisoners  will  make  out  *  j  required.  Many  of  these  at 
ihe  name,  residence,  time  and  place  of  capture  and  "^4W  "v.  iWUpw  *^i*"'vu.  «»uJ  ^»  «*wo  *»* 
occupation  of  aU  prisoners  of  war  who  will  take  the  °nce  resigned,  many  were  honorably  mustered 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  to  the  end  out,  and  until  the  close  of  the  year  the  Govern- 
that  such  as  are  disposed  to  become  good  and  loyal  ment  continued  to  rid  itself  of  superfluous  gen- 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  proper  eralg  ^  occasion  required.  Those  who  held 
subjects  of  Executive  clemency,  may  be  released  M^mntzoai^no  :«  +i,A  «A«.,i„»  „.«,,  „„  «  „A«A««i 
upon  terms  that  the  President  shall  deem  fit  and  con-  commissions  m  the  regular  army  as  a  general 
ostent  with  the  public  safety.  rule  resumed  them,  but  many  of  these,  not 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  caring  to  lapse  into  the  condition  of  a  subaltern 
««  Y;  ^NlCH0^  AMi»t*nt  Adjutont-General.  Qf  regulars  after  having  been  general  officers 
Official:  Thomas  W.  Vikcmtt,  A.  A.  G.  of  volunteers,  and  dreading:,  too,  the  inertness 
In  furtherance  of  this  order,  regulations  were  of  military  life  in  peaceful  times,  availed  them- 
prepared  and  promulgated  for  the  muster  out  selves  of  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  civil  pro- 
and  discharge  of  the  volunteer  troops  in  the  ser-  fessions  or  a  political  career.     "  No  doubt,'1 
vice.  Accordingly  rendezvous  were  established  says  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  annual  report, 
in  the  field  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  States,  at  the  "  in  many  instances  it  has  been  painful  for  gal- 
former  of  which  all  surplus  property  was  taken  lant  and  accomplished  officers  to  leave  that  ser- 
poflsession  of  by  the  staff  officers  of  the  respec-  vice  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and 
tive  supply  departments,  and  the  muster  out  where  they  have  won  honorable  distinction, 
rolls  and  other  discharge  papers  prepared  under  But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  volunteer  service 
the  direction  of  the  commissaries  of  musters  that  they  have  recognized  the  obligation  of  the 
and  their  assistant*!.    Corps  and  department  Government  to  reduce  the  military  establish- 
commanders  were  instructed  to  see  that  the  ment  with  the  occasion  that  called  it  into  ex- 
work  was  pushed  with  energy,  using  for  that  istenoe,  and  that  their  own  wishes  or  interest 
end  the  division  and  brigade  commanders  and  have  not  been  importunately  urged  against  the 
their  respective  staff  officers  to  superintend  it.  necessities  of  the  service."    In  another  part  of 
As  soon  as  a  regiment  or  other  organization  the  same  document,  alluding  to  the  rapidity 
had  its  muster-out  papers  prepared,  it  was  with  which  troops  were  raised  during  the  war, 
placed  en  route  to  its  State  for  payment  and  he  says :  "  Our  experience  on  this  point  is  sig- 
final  discharge.    At  the  State  rendezvous  was  nificant    When  Lee's  army  surrendered,  thou- 
stationed  the  chief  mustering  officer  of  the  State,  sands  of  recruits  were  pouring  in,  and  men  were 
or  one  or  more  of  his  assistants,  with  paymas-  discharged  from  recruiting  stations  and  rendez- 
tera,  quartermasters,  commissaries  of  subsist-  vous  in  every  State.    On  several  occasions  when 
enee,  and  ordnance  officers,  who  were  charged  troops  were  promptly  needed  to  avert  impend- 
with  the  payment  and  final  discharge  of  the  ing  disasters,  vigorous  exertion  brought  them 
troops ;  their,  care  while  awaiting  the  same ;  into  the  field  from  remote  States  with  inoredi- 
the  reception  of  the  public  property  surren-  ble  speed.     Official  reports  show  that  after 
Vol.  v.— 8       A 
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the  disasters  on  the  Peninsula  in  1862,  over  Another  project  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
80,000  troops  were  enlisted,  organized,  armed,  army  provides  for  a  force  of  160,000  men,  corn- 
equipped,  and  sent  to  the  field  in  less  than  a  posed  of  regiments  ten  companies  strong  each, 
month.  60,000  troops  have  repeatedly  gone  to  and '  commanded  by  a  general-in-ohie^  three 
the  field  within  four  week9.  And  90,000  in-  generals,  sixteen  major-generals,  and  thirty-two 
fantry  were  sent  to  the  armies  from  the  five  brigadier-generals.  A  field  staff  and  depart- 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wis-  ment  staff  are  also  provided  for.  One-half  of 
con  sin  within  twenty  days."  As  a  corollary  the  promotions  are  to  be  made  according  to' 
from  the  above  he  concludes  that  our  resources  seniority  and  the  other  half  according  to  merit, 
in  men,  arms,  and  ammunition,  clothing,  trans-  to  be  determined  by  boards  of  examiner^.  It 
portation,  and  subsistence  supplies  are  so  exten-  requires  an  officer  to  serve  two  years  in  the 
sive  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  reduce  its  line  before  entering  the  staff  of  the  army,  and 
standing  military  force  in  time  of  peace  to  a  makes  West  Point  a  staff  school.  Any  one 
lower  degree  than  any  other  nation.  who  can  pass  the  necessary  examination  may 
Accordingly  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  enter  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  The  plan 
ending  June  80,  1867,  are  $88,814,461.88  as  exempts  officers'  salaries  from  taxation,  allows 
against  $516,240,181.70  for  the  preceding  year,  officers  to  be  retired  after  twenty-five  years1  ser- 
and  are  based  upon  a  standing  force  of  50,000  vice,  and  gives  them  the  right  to  hold  civil  office 
men,  so  organized  as  to  admit  of  an  increase,  while  in  retirement.  It  incorporates  the  old 
without  additional  organizations,  to  82,000  regular  army  as  a  part  of  the  new  army,  and 
troops  of  all  arms.  The  public  mind  does  not,  prescribes  rules  for  uniform,  leaves  of  absence, 
however,  appear  to  be  yet  settled  with  regard  furloughs,  and  court-martials, 
to  the  size  or  composition  of  the  force  to  be  Pending  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  reorgani- 
retained  as  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  zation,  the  forces  in  the  service  at  the  close  of 
and  several  projects  for  the  reorganization  of  1865  comprised  the  old  regular  army,  viz.: 
the  army  have  been  initiated  at  the  first  session  nineteen  regiments  of  infantry,  ^  of  which  ten 
of  the  thirty-ninth  Congress.  A  bill  reported  are  of  ten  companies  each,  and  nine  of  twenty- 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  military  affairs  four  companies  each ;  six  regiments  of  cavalry, 
provides  that  the  army  shall  consist  of —  and  five  of  artillery,  together  with  somewhat 

Five  regiments  of  artillery 9,000  men.  o ver  a  hundred  thousand  troops,  white  and  col- 

Tweire  regiments  of  cavalry wpo    *  0red,  0f  all  arms,  the  remains  of  the  veteran 

Fifty-fiTO  regiment,  of  inlantry *W0  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  volunteer  organizations. 

Total M.000    w  The  latter  are  being  gradually  mustered  out  as 

to  be  called  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  occasion  ceases  for  their  services,  while  active 

The  artillery  regiments  are  to  have  the  same  efforts  are  making  to  recruit  the  regular  regi- 

organization  as  at  present,  and  the  President  ments,  service  in  which  was  never  so  popular 

may  at  his  discretion  cause  four  of  the  cavalry  during  the  war  as  in  the  volunteer  organiza- 

regimonts  to  be  drilled  as  infantry.    The  in-  tions.    From  the  report  of  the  adjutant-general 

fantry  regiments  are  to  consist  of  the  ten  regi-  it  appears  that  the  number  of  regular  recruits 

ments  of  ten  companies  each  now  in  the  ser-  enlisted  for  all  arms  from  October  81,  1864, 

vice;  the  remaining  nine  regiments  made  into  to  October  1,  1865,  was  19,555.     The  regular 

twenty- seven,  by  adding  to  each  of  the  three  regiments  are  now  distributed  over  all  parts 

battalions  of  eight  companies  each,  of  which  of  the  country,  and  have  an  authorized  strength 

they  are  composed,  two  companies;  ten  regi-  of  952  officers  and  41,819  men.    Their  actual 

ments  of  colored  men,  and  eight  of  disabled  strength  in  January,  1866,  according  to  a  return 

men,  or  men  discharged  by  disability.    Theoffi-  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  1,124  of- 

cers  of  the  two  latter  classes  of  regiments  are  fleers  and  28,795  men,  an  aggregate  of  24,919. 

to  be  taken  from  the  officers  of  colored  troops,  Of  the  officers,  100  in  the  cavalry  are  absent, 

the  veteran  reserve  corps,  and  other  officers  of  118  in  the  artillery,  and  868  in  the  infantry, 

volunteers  disabled  in  the  service.    No  officer  Of  the  men,  5,472  are  recruits  assigned  since 

below  the  rank  of  general  officer  is  to  be  pro-  the  last  return.    All  the  regiments  except  the 

rooted  without  passing  an  examination,  and  17th  are  assigned  to  military  departments.     At 

those  failing  in  such  examination  are  to  be  bus-  the  close  of  the  year  several  thousand  applica- 

pended  or  dropped.     No  persons  are  to  be  tions  for  commissions  in  the  regular  service 

commissioned  in  any  regiment  until  examined  were  on  file,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing 

by  boards  convened  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  requisite  number  of  competent  officers,  a 

whioh  are  to  ascertain  the  candidate's  attain-  board  was  appointed  to  examine  applicants  and 

ments  in  military  history,  his  services  during  determine  their  relative  merits.      Two  years' 

the  war,  and  general  qualifications.    The  in-  actual  service  in  the  war  are  indispensable  for 

fantry  regiments  can  be  increased  if  necessary  appointment. 

to  fifty-five  thousand  men,  which  would  make  an  With  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  opera- 
army  corresponding,  both  on  a  peace  and  a  war  tions  of  the  Provost-Marshal  General's  bureau, 
footing,  very  nearly  with  the  estimate  of  the  which  in  former  years  were  of  great  importance 
Secretary  of  War.  The  general  officers  contem-  and  extent,  have  been  very  considerably  cur- 
plated  by  this  bill  are  one  lieutenant-general,  five  tailed.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  surgeons 
major-generals  and  ten  brigadier-generals.  and  commissioner!  of  boards  of  enrolment  in 
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aH  the  districts,  three  hundred  and  seventy  in  ment  was  actively  employed  in  the  repair  and 

number,  had  been  discharged,  and  bat  thirty-  maintenance  of  the  great  railroad  lines  of  com* 

three  provost-marshals  were  in  the  service,  all  munication  in  the  Southern  States.    The  sur- 

of  whom,  it  was  supposed,  could  soon  be  dis-  render  of  the  Confederate  armies,  and  the  paci- 

pensed  with.  fioation  of  the  South,  enabled  the  department 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  opera-  to  return  to  their  former  possessors  most  of  the 

tions  of  the  Paymaster  General's  Department :  railroads  which  had  been  in  military  possession 

Balance  in  bands  of  paymasters  and  unissued  during  the  war.    Under  the  direction  of  the) 

requisitions  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  executive,  the  great  quantities  of  rolling  stock 

Jto^U«KiJSiSdiriiiaifl^V^  *8*0W,8°8  °n  ?"■•«»*  «fannhtod  by  the  department 

(including  unissued  requisitions  in  treasury  on  during  the  war,  have  been  distributed  tq  the 

June  80.1865)............. 887,200,000  different  companies,  who  are  required  to  pay 

"^JUStaStf^SSS    *«<m»t  **  i*  within  two  year,,  at  a  valuation  fixed  by 

■  a  board  of  officers  and  experts  assembled  by  the 

Total  to  be  accounts  for |480,0M,w«  Government    The  supplies  furnished  during 

mSSS^iTJ^^umj 7,889,225  the  year 'from  the >  depots  of  the  department  are 

Disbursements  to  the  Military  Academy 158,099  indicated  by  the  following  table  : 

Disbursements  to  tho  Yolontoers 300,788,685  Bushels  of  Grain 29,000,000 

Totm disbursements $803,780,960  S^fcy. ::::::::::::::::::::::   «£;ooo 

Amount  of  unissued  requisitions  in  the  treasury  Tons  of  Coal 882.000 

on  Jane  80, 1865 65,900,000 

Balance  actually  in  bands  of  paymasters  on  June  The  supplies  furnished  during  the  WOT  Were  ! 


80,1865 55,428,985 


Bushels  of  Corn 23,000,000 

BushelsofOsts 78,000,000 


T0UI 9UQjX*pw  Bushels  of  Barley 98,000 

3ince  the  commencement  of  the  current  fiscal         J0080*??7 V*2S»ood 

__  v     .,        .,         ,  .     Ai      i_      j       -  Tons  of  Straw 20,000 

year,  besides  the  above  sums  in  the  hands  of  Cords  of  Wood oso,ooo 

paymasters,  and  the  unissued  requisitions,  $94,-         TonsofCoai... i,600,700 

000,000  were  disbursed  or  distributed  for  dis-  From  Sept  1,  1864,  to  June  80, 1665,  20,714 
bursement,  making  a  total  expenditure,  from  artillery  horses  were  purchased ;  and'from  July 
June  30,  1864,  to  October  81, 1865,  of  $524,-  1,  1664,  to  June  80, 1865,  58,818  mules.  Dur- 
054,946.  Of  this  large  sum,  more  than  one-half,  ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1865,  the  num- 
$270,000,000,  was  paid  to  disbanded  volunteer  ber  of  cavalry  horses  purchased  amounted  to 
troops  mustered  out  of  service,  and  who  num-  141,632.  The  reduction  of  the  army  has  ena- 
bered  in  the  aggregate  over  800,000  men.  The  bled  the  department  to  dispense  with  large 
total  amount  of  money  disbursed  by  the  pay  de-  numbers  of  horses  and  mules,  the  sums  realized 
partment  during  the  four  years  of  war,  was  from  the  sale  of  which  amounted,  at  the  close 
$1,029,289,000,  at  an  expense  of  $6,970,600,  or  of  the  year,  to  upward  of  $8,000,000.  In  all, 
less  than  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  83,887  persons  employed  by  the  department 
sum  disbursed.  The  total  losses  and  defalca-  had  been  discharged  at  the  end  of  December, 
tions  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  $541 ,-  1865,  reducing  the  monthly  expenses  $4,086,- 
000.  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  fully  one-half  093 ;  and  the  sales  of  property  of  all  kinds  re- 
will  be  recovered.  ported  and  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  Quar- 
The  operations  of  the  Quartermaster  Gen-  termaster  General's  office,  from  April  20  to  Nov. 
eral's  bureau  during  the  year  were  on  an  un-  8, 1865,  amounted  to  $13,857,845.  In  the  sin- 
usually  extended  scale,  and  those  connected  gle  item  of  forage  alone  the  saving  in  Sept, 
with  the  transportation  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  1865,  was  $2,160,000,  as  compared  with  the 
as  that  of  the  23d  Corps,  in  January,  from  expenditure  of  the  preceding  March. 
Nashville  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  a  distance  The  burial  records  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
of  1,400  miles,  afforded,  to  quote  the  language  partment,  which  do  not  include  the  names  of 
of  Secretary  Stanton,  "  striking  illustrations  of  those  who  fell  in  battle,  and  were  buried  on  the 
the  improvements  in  the  art  of  war  which  have  field  by  their  comrades,  show  the  interment  of 
been  developed  in  the  late  contest"  In  that  116,148  persons,  of  whom  98,827  were  loyal, 
instance  the  transfer  was  made  in  the  depth  of  and  12,596  disloyal ;  and  95,803  were  whites, 
an  inclement  season,  in  the  brief  space  of  eleven  and  22,845  oolored  persons.  A  detail  of  men 
days.  Transportation  was  promptly  supplied,  was  sent  to  the  prison  at  Andersonville,  where 
daring  the  spring  and  summer,  to  the  disbanded  the  graves  of  12,461  Union  soldiers  were  iden- 
armies,  and  in  this  service,  as  well  as  for  the  tified,  and  marked  with  appropriate  head- 
conveyance  of  stores,  upward  of  1,000  vessels  boards.  On  451  graves  the  inscription,  "  Un- 
were  employed  on  the  ocean  and  inland  waters,  known  U.  S.  Soldier  "  was  placed. 
The  ocean  fleet  alone  numbered  seven  hundred  At  the  termination  of  active  military  move- 
vessels,  of  which  only  three  were  lost  At  the  ments  204  general  hospitals,  with  a  capacity  of 
close  of  the  year  nearly  all  of  these  had  been  136,894  beck,  were  in  operation.  Within  the  next 
put  out  of  commission  or  sold,  and  the  monthly  eight  months,  upward  of  170  of  these  establish 
expenses  of  this  branch  of  the  service  were  ments  were  discontinued,  and  the  vast  acou- 
reduoed  $1,814,130.  Until  the  cessation  of  mulations  of  surplus  medicines  and  hospital  sup- 
hostflities  the  construction  corps  of  the  depart-  plies  were  disposed  of  at  auction.    Most  of  the 
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surgeons  of  volunteers  and  chaplains  attached  this  reason,  and  to  guard  aganst  mischance! 
to  these  hospitals,  were  mastered  out  of  service  three  years'  stock  of  material  for  ammunition 
during  the  year.    The  health  of  the  troops  was  has  already  been  kept  in  store,  and  the  supply 
fully  equal  to  that  of  preceding  years,  notwith-  on  hand  is  ample  for  any  war  that  can  be  waged 
standing  military  movements  of  unprecedented  against  us  by  any  nation."    The  number  of 
magnitude  were  pushed  to  a  successful  com-  arms  in  the  national  depositories  would  have 
pletion,  and,  except  among  the  returned  pris-  been  much  greater  at  the  close  of  the  year,  had 
oners,  who  were  more  or  less  affected  by  typhoid  not  the  soldiers  been  allowed,  when  mustered 
fever,  no  unusual  epidemic  prevails.    The  re-  out  of  the  service,  to  retain  their  arms  at  a  nomi- 
turns  of  sick  and  wounded  show  that  the  num-  nal  price,  which  most  of  them  willingly  paid, 
ber  of  cases  treated  in  general  hospitals  from  The  signal  corps,  which  at  the  close  of  1864 
1861  to  July  1,  1865,  amounted  to  1,067,423.  numbered  over  1,500  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
The  medical  bureau  is  in  -possession  of  80,000  was,  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
special  reports  of  the  more  important  forms  of  reduced  to  about  one-tenth  that  number.    On 
surgical  injuries,  of  diseases  and  operations,  account  of  the  usefulness  of  the  services  ren- 
which,  together  with  an  extensive  pathological  dered  by  the  corps  during  the  war,  it  has  been 
collection,  it  is  proposed  to  employ  in  the  prep-  determined  to  retain  in  the  service  this  nucleus 
aration  of  a  medical  and  surgical  history  of  the  of  an  organization,  which  can  be  hereafter  en- 
war,  larged  as  circumstances  may  require.    To  the 
The  sea-coast  defences  progressed  during  the  12,000  miles  of  military  telegraph  in  operation 
year  only  to  such  an  extent  as  the  services  of  at  the  close  of  1864,  over  8,000  were  added  pre- 
competent  officers  to  superintend  them  could  vious  to  the  close  of  the  war.     Upwards  of 
be  spared  from  active  military  operations.    The  6,000  miles  are  still  in  use. 
permanent  forts  on  the  Gulf  have,  since  their  The  business  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice 
repossession  by  the  Government,  been  repaired  has  experienced  no  diminution  since  the  close 
and  put  in  a  defensive  condition,  and  great  of  hostilities.      The  Judge- Advocate  General 
activity  has  been  manifested  in  mounting  these  reported  that  subsequent  to  March  2.  1865, 
works,  as. well  as  those  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  16,591  records  of  general  courts-martial  had 
with  guns  of  a  heavier  calibre  than  were  em-  been  received,  reviewed,  and  filed,  and  6,123 
ployed  before  the  war.    Efforts  have  also  been  special  reports  made  as  to  the  regularity  of 
made  to  increase  the  capacity  of  manufacturing  proceedings,  the  pardon  of  offenders,  &c.,  be- 
sea-coast  carriages,  and  it  is  contemplated  here-  sides  numerous  miscellaneous  questions.  A  new 
after  to  mount  all  siege  and  field-pieces  on  iron  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  u  Digest  of  Opinions 
carriages.    The  Ordnance  Department  has  dis-  of  the  Judge- Advocate  General "  is  about  to 
covered  nothing  yet  to  supersede  the  large  be  published.    For  the  discharge  of  military 
smooth-bore  cast-iron  pieces,  of    which  the  prisoners  and  the  military  departments  of  the 
Government  now  possesses  so  considerable  a  country,  see  Abmt  Operations. 
r umber.     No  rifled  cannon  that  can  be  im-  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  thirty- 
pi  icitly  relied  upon  have  been  yet  manufactured,  ninth  Congress,  adopted  at  its  first  session,  the 
Nearly  a  million  of  good  Springfield  muskets.  Secretary  of  War,  early  in  1866,  reported  the  fol- 
and  about  half  as  many  of  foreign  or  captured  lowing  general  officers  of  the  regular  army  and 
muskets,  are  now  in  the  national  arsenals,  and,  of  volunteers  in  service  on  February  1st,  1866 : 
in  view  of  such  a  supply,  the  enormous  manu-  Regular  Army. 
facture  of  small  arms  carried  on  at  the  armories  lieutenant-general. 
during  the  war  was,  subsequent  to  the  termina-  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Washington,  D.  C,  command- 
tion  of  hostilities,  reduced  to  the  peace  standard,  "*g  Army  United  States. 
Notwithstanding  many  experiments  have  been  majoh-gbkebals. 
made,  no  satisfactory  breach-loading  musket  .  HenrvW.  Halleck,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  command- 
has  yet  been  invented,  and  the  infantry  continue  Mfcai£ft.  iSEL^io^  Mo.,  commanding 
to  be  armed  with  the  muzzle-loading  piece  here-  Military  Division  Mississippi, 
tofore  in  use.    Experiments  have  latterly  been  Geo.  G.  Meade.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  commanding 
instituted,  however,  with  reference  to  convert-  Military  Division  Atlantic. 

ing  the  old  muzzle-loaders  into  breech-loaders.  .  P^IT  *L  f^T^J^T  a  £an8'  k'  comm**d' 

mi?  •                            j.    m        •          j.          •    j»i  rog  Military  Division  of  the  Gulf. 

The  immense  amount  of  equipments,  projectiles,  fteo    e  £  Thomas,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  commanding 

and  other  material  of  war  which  accumulated  Military  Division  of  Tennessee, 

during  the  progress  of  military  operations,  has,  BRiaADiEE-GENERALs. 

as  far  as  was  practicable,  or  consistent  with  Irvin  McDowell,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  commanding 

economy,  been  stored  away  for  future  use,  ren-  Department  of  California. 

dering  the  Government  far  better  prepared  for  18J-  s-  Bosecmu,  <»  leave  of  absence  till  July  1, 

hostilities  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  P1;ilip  st>  George  Cooke  New  York,  General  Be- 

national  history.     "The  artillery  on  hand,"  cruiting Service. 

says  the  Secretary  of  War,  "  tasks  the  depart-  John  Pope,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  commanding  Depart- 
ment for  its  means  of  storage.    The  raanufao-  m*nt  of  Missouri. 

turo  of  ammunition  requires  materials  for  which  ment  tS  th^East'                   commanding  Depart- 

we  have  in  some  degree  relied  upon  other  coun-  W-  g.  Hancock,  Baltimore,  Md.,  commanding  Mid. 

tries,  because  they  could  be  had  cheaper.    For  die  Department. 
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J.  M.  Schofield,  on  leave  of  absence. 

0.  O.  Howard,  Washington,  D.  C,  Bureau  of 
Freedmen. 

Alfred  H.  Terry,  Richmond,  Ya.,  commanding  De- 
partment of  Virginia. 

John  A.  Rawhns,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Lorenzo  Thomas,  on  inspection  duty,  Special  In- 
structions. 

Joseph  Holt,  Washington,  Judge-Advocate  General. 

Jas.  B.  Frv,  Washington,  Provost-Marshal  General. 

M.  C.  Meigs,  Washington,  Quartermaster-General. 

AmosB.  Eaton,  Washington,  Commissary-General. 

Joseph  K.  Barnes,  Washington,  Surgeon-General. 

Richard  Delafield,  Washington,  Chief-Engineer. 

A.  B.  Dyer,  Washington,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Volunteers. 

lUJOR-OBKIBALS. 

Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  under 
special  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War ;  in  charge  of 
Office  of  the  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 

Irvin  McDowell,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  command- 
ing Department  of  California. 

John  Pope,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  commanding  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri. 

Samuel  R.  Curtis,  Commissioner  to  examine  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Edward  O.  C.  Ord,  Detroit,  Mich.,  commanding 
Department  of  the  Ohio. 

Joseph  Hooker,  New  York  City ;  commanding  De- 
partment of  the  Bast. 

John  G.  Foster,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  commanding 
Department  of  Florida. 

Christopher  C.  Augur,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  com- 
manding Department  of  Washington. 

George  Stoneman,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  commanding 
Department  of  Tennessee. 

Oliver  0.  Howard,  Washington,  D.  C,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and 
Abandoned  Lands. 

Daniel  E.  Sickles.  Charleston,  S.  C,  commanding 
Department  of  South  Carolina.   (Lost  a  leg  in  battle.; 

W  infield  8.  Hancock,  Baltimore,  Md.,  commanding 
Middle  Department. 

John  M.  Palmer,  Louisville,  Ky.,  commanding  De- 
partment of  Kentucky. 

Frederick  Steele,  Fort  Vancouver,  W.  T.,  com- 
manding Department  of  the  Columbia. 

Josepn  J.  Reynolds,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  command- 
ing Department  of  Arkansas. 

John  M.  Schofield,  on  leave  of  absence. 

Andrew  A.  Humphreys,  in  charge  of  work  on  le- 
Tees  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

James  B.  Steedman,  Augusta,  Ga,,  commanding 
Department  of  Georgia. 

Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  New  Orleans,  La.,  command- 
ing; Department  of  Louisiana. 

Horatio  G.  Wright,  Galveston,  Texas,  command- 
ing Department  ox  Texas. 

Alfred  H.  Terry,  Richmond,  Ya.,  commanding  De- 
partment of  Virginia. 

Thomas  J.  Wood,  Yicksbnrg,  Miss.,  commanding 
Department  of  Mississippi. 

Gersbam  Mott,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  under  orders 
of  War  Department.  Member  of  special  commission. 

Nelson  A.  Miles,  Fort  Monroe,  Ya.,  commanding 
District  of  Fort  Monroe. 

Alvan  C.  GUlem,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  commanding 
district  of  East  Tennessee. 

Francis  Fessenden,  Washington,  D.  C,  under  or- 
ders of  Major-Generai  Augur.    (Lost  a  leg  in  battle.) 

BUGADIBB-GCXXBALa. 

Thos.  W.  Sherman,  New  Orleans,  La.,  commanding 
£iistern  District  of  Louisiana.   (Lost  a  leg  in  battle. ) 

James  B.  Ricketts,  Annapolis,  Md.,  president  of  a 
general  court-martial. 

Seth  Williams.  Washington,  D.  C,  Acting  In- 
spector-General Armies  of  the  United  States.  Mem- 
ber of  a  Special  Commission. 


Charles  R.  Woods,  Mobile,  Ala,,  commanding  De- 
partment of  Alabama. 

Walter  Q.  Gresham,  New  Ind.  On  leave  of  absence. 

John  M.  Corse,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  commanding  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota. 

John  W.  Turner,  Richmond,  Ya.,  commanding 
District  of  Henrico. 

John  R.  Brooke,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  member  of  a  gen- 
eral court-martial. 

Emory  Upton,  Denver  City,  Colorado  Territory ; 
commanding  District  of  Colorado. 

William  F.  Bartlett,  on  leave  of  absence  on  ac- 
count of  wounds. 

John  B.  Mcintosh,  Annapolis,  Md..  member  of  a 
general  court-martial.    (Lost  a  leg  in  battle.) 

Geonre  H.  Chapman,  Department  of  Missouri,  un- 
der orders  of  Major-General  Pope. 

Joseph  A.  Haskin,  Washington,  D.  C,  command- 
ing defences  around  Washington.  Member  of  a  gen- 
eral court-martial. 

John  W.  Sprague,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  Freedmen' s  Bureau  for  the  States 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

Robert  K.  Scott,  Napoleon,  Ohio,  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Freedmen' a  Bureau. 

Galusha  Pennypacker,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  leave 
of  absence.    (Severely  wounded  in  battle.) 

Wager  Swayne,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  Freedmen' s  Bureau  for  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

Stewart  Yan  Vliet,  New  York  city,  chief  depot 
quartermaster  in  New  York. 

Thomas  M.  Harris,  under  orders  to  report  in  per- 
son to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Frederick  T.  Dent,  Washington,  D.  C,  command- 
ing garrison. 

Lewis  B.  Parsons ;  supervising  the  disposition  of 
Government  boats  and  barges  on  the  Western  rivers. 

Louis  D.  Watkins, Louisville,  Ky.,  commanding  post. 

John  M.  Brannan,  Savannah,  Ga.,  commanding 
District  -of  Savannah. 

George  W.  Cullum,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Military  Academy. 

Jefferson  C.  Davis,  Louisville,  Ky.,  commanding 
First  Division  Department  of  Kentucky. 

William  S.  Ketchum,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  spe- 
cial duty  in  the  War  Department. 

James  H.  Carleton,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  com  • 
manding  District  of  New  Mexico. 

Absalom  Baird,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Assist.  Com'r 
of  the  Freedmen' s  Bureau  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

John  C.  Robinson,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  commanding 
District  of  Northern  and  Western  New  York.  (Lost 
a  leg  in  battle.) 

Henry  Price,  Alexandria,  Ya.,  member  of  a  general 
court-martial. 

George  S.  Greene,  Alexandria,  Ya.,  President  of  a 
generalcourt-martial. 

Henry  J.  Hunt,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  commanding 
Frontier  District,  Department  of  Arkansas. 

George  W.  Getty,  Baltimore,  Md.,  commanding 
District  of  Baltimore,  Middle  Department. 

Alfred  Sully,  CLnton,  Iowa,  commanding  District 
of  Upper  Missouri. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  Freedmen' s  Bureau  for  the  States 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Thomas  G.  Pitcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  command- 
ing District  of  Indiana,  and  Chief  Mustering  and  Dis- 
bursing officer,  Ac,  for  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Frank  Wheaton,  Omaha  City,  Nebraska  Territory, 
commanding  District  of  Nebraska. 

John  S.  Mason,  Preacott,  Arizona  Territory,  com- 
manding District  of  Arizona. 

Romeyn  B.  Ayres,  Winchester,  Ya.,  commanding 
District  of  the  Shenandoah. 

John  E.  Smith,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  commanding  Dis- 
trict of  West  Tennessee. 

Thomas  H.  Huger,  Raleigh,  N  C,  commanding 
Department  of  North  Carolina. 
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Davis  Tillson.  Augusta,  Ga,,  Assistant  Commis-  Thns  far  the  quiet  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

soner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  the  State  of  gmoe  ite  operations  last  described,  had  been 

G^rgTj.  Staunard,  St  Albans,  Vt    (Severely  jmdtobed,  ^cept  by  those  incidente  usual  to 

wounded  in  battle.)  hostile  armies  when  near  each  other.    No  un- 

Patrick  E.  Connor,  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  portant  movement  had  been  attempted.   Under 

Territory,  commanding  District  of  Utah,  Department  the  call  for  troops  in  December,  1864,  large 

°fGabrufRUPauL  Harrodsburg  Ky    in  charge  of  nnmbers  were  S°mS  forward  to  fill  its  ranks. 

Soldier's  Home.    (Severely  wounded  in  battle.)  T£e,  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  fleet  and 

Adelbert  Ames,  Columbia,  S.  C,  commanding  Dis-  of  the  forces  of  the  Army  of  the  James  for  the 

trict  of  Western  South  Carolina.  second  attack  on  Wilmington,  tempted  the  ene- 

Daniel  H.  Rucker,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chief  Depot  my  at  Richmond  to  make  a  demonstration  for 

Q^rtAutn*.  LouisTille,  Ky.,  Chief  Quartermaster  tte  PFP?8*  of  br*aldL?  the,  Pontoon  "*$* 

Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  over  the  James,  and  cutting  the  communication 

Rums  Ingalls,  Washington.  D.  C,  on  duty  at  head-  between  the  Federal  forces  on  the  two  banks, 

quarters  armies  of  the  United  States.  If  successful,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  purpose  to 

recapitulation.  follow  it  up  by  an  attack  on  the  forces  on  the 

Regular  Jmy-Lieutenant-General,  .       .       .     1  northbank.    A  fleet,  consisting  of  the  Virginia, 

«         «      B&£&^  .    '  .    '  .    is  Fredericksburg,  and  Richmond;  iron-clads  car- 

—  rying  four  guns  each,  and  the  wooden  vessel 

t^t,    *        irTotai  •      ,•       •       •       •       ?i  Drewry,  Nansemond,  and  Hampton,  with  two 

^^^^^^1^.     •       •       •   J  guns  each,  the  Buford,  one  gun,  the  steamer 

*^                                   —  Torpedo,  and  three  torpedo  boats,  left  Richmond 

Total» ?6  on  jan.  23d.    About  midnight  the  fleet  passed 

ARMY  OPERATIONS.  The  severe  weather  Fort  Brady,  and  began  to  pass  the  obstructions, 
of  the  winter  months  of  1864-'65,  caused  no  ces-  A  fire  was  now  opened  by  the  fort,  to  which 
sation  in  army  operations.  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas,  the  enemy  replied,  dismounting  a  hundred 
after  pursuing  the  retreating  forces  of  Gen.  pounder  in  the  fort,  and  escaping  beyond  its 
Ilood  from  Tennessee,  collected  his  troops  at  range.  The  chain  in  front  of  the  obstructions 
Eastport.  Thence  a  considerable  body  of  his  beyond  the  lower  end  of  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal 
men,  consisting  of  the  28d  corps  under  Gen.  was  cut,  and  the  Frederioksburg  passed  through. 
Schofield,  were  moved  by  railroad  to  the  Atlan-  But  the  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  Drewry,  in 
tic  coast  and  landed  on  the  North  Carolina  attempting  to  follow,  grounded.  The  Drewry 
shore.  Another  small  portion  was  Bent  to  Gen.  could  not  be  got  off,  and  was  abandoned  as  day- 
Sherman  at  Savannah.  To  Gen.  Thomas  was  light  appeared,  and  was  blown  up  subsequently 
now  assigned  the  defence  of  that  extended  por-  by  a  shell  from  the  battery  on  shore.  The  ra- 
tion of  the  country  from  Atlanta  north  and  port  of  the  affair  by  the  enemy  was  as  follows: 
westward,  which  belonged  to  the  department  The  flagship  of  tbe  expedition  was  the  Virginia, 
under  Gen.  Sherman,  when  he  commenced  his  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Dunington.  The  Rich- 
march  upon  Savannah.     The  large  garrisons  mond  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Bell,  who  was 

which  had  been  required  at  Memphis  and  other  J1™*  M?«tenan*  on  the  Ala&ma  **  ,the  {J™  of  her 

•i _  ,1     ij-.    ?■  .     .  t>.          K      .    m  fight  with  the  Kearsarge.    The  Fredericksburg  was 

places  on  the  Mississippi  River,  also  in  Tennes-  commanded  by  lieutenant  Sheppard.    The  Tatter 

see  ana  Kentucky,  had  been  set  free  by  his  new  Teasel,  being  of  lte ht  draught,  passed  clean  through 

position,  and  were  ajble  to  join  his  forces.     At  the   obstructionJDut  the   others    found   a   lower 

the  same  time,  the  army  of  Gen.  Hood  had  been  tier  of  obstructions  deeply  submerged,  and  which 

fatally  reduced.    The  situation  of  Eastport,  on  ha*  not  be£n  m?T?d  *P tfie  *%*&'»  *he  depth  of 

Tv^r  *«~*»w*a.     «■.**«  im«u»wvai  vi  .uaeupui «,  uu  W9^n  ovcr  them  being  impassable  by  vessels  of  their 

the  Tennessee  River,  near  the  junction  of  the  draught.    The  Virginia  received  a  shot  in  the  centre 

lines  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  by  a  three  hundred  pounder  Parrott  shell,  fired  from  a 

E laced  the  northern  portion  of  the  two  latter  X ankee  Monitor,  being  struck  when  trying  to  get  off 

tates  at  the  mercy  of  Gen.  Thomas.  sunken  obstructions  in  the  river.   The  shot  displaced 

r*«   t««     lA+k    iqak   r«A„    ru.~~4.,™   «,ui»    «  a  few  of  her  bolts,  and  killed  five  of  her  crew.    ho 

On  Jan.   16th,  1865,  Gen.  Croxton,  with  a  other  damage  Wasdone,  but  it  was  found  that  her 

division  of  the  16th  corps  and  the  1st  division  engines  were  fouled,  not  in  conseqnence  of  the  shot, 

of  cavalry,  reconnoitred  from  Eastport  toward  and  that  she  was  not  in  fighting  order ;  in  the  mean 

Corinth,  passing  through  Iuka  and  Brownsville.  tim*  the  fire  of  our  vessels  had  completely  silenced 

It  appeared  that  a  small  force  of  Gen.  Hood's  ^Y£^^^                           JSS«  fig, 

army  held  Oormth,  while  the  main  body  was  iB  not  knowS.    in  consequence  of  the  condition  of 

at  Tupelo.     Thirty-five  of  the  enemy  were  cap-  the  Virginia's  engine,  it  was  decided,  on  a  consulta- 

tured  at  the  depot,  and  a  hotel  at  Corinth  tion  of  the  officers  of  the  flotilla,  to  withdraw  all  ves- 

burned.    Deserters,  averaging  from  thirty  to  Jel8>  *hich.  wa»  <?<>ne  without  further  casualty.    It 

lines,  from  Hood  s  army,    bubsequently  a  part  the  submerged  obstructions  of  the  river  were  found 

of  Gen.  Hood's  forces  were  marched  by  land  to  be  more  effectual  than  they  were  supposed  to  be. 

eastward  across  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  assist  This  was  followed  by  shelling  between  the 

in  opposing  Gen.  Sherman.    This  movement  hostile  batteries  on  the  river  throughout  the 

left  (fen.  Thomas  free  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb-  day,  and  during  the  night  the  fleet  returned  to 

ruary  to  cooperate  with  Gen.  Canby  against  Richmond. 

Mobile,  and  Southern  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  On  the  night  of  Jan.  81st,  marching  orders 
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were  toned  to  the  entire  array  at  Petersburg,  From  Reams'  station  tbe  cavalry  advanced 
consulting  of  the  3d,  5th,  6th,  and  Bth  corps,  in  the  direction  of  Dinwiddle  Oonrt  House,  and 
This  was  preparatory  to  another  movement  encountered  at  Rowanty  Crook,  a  tributary  of 
by  the  left,  the  plan  of  which  was  to  throw  the  Nottoway,  a  portion  of  Hampton's  cavalry, 
a  strong  flanking  column  far  beyond  the  dismounted  and  sheltered  by  breastworks  on 
right  of  the  enemy's  works,  along  Hatcher's  the  opposite  bank,  but  commanding  the  bridge. 
Hun,  so  that  it  might  pass  behind  them  and  After  a  short  skirmish  the  bridge  and  the  works 
take  them  in  reverse,  and  then,  if  possible,  turn  were  carried  with  a  loss  of  about  twenty  men, 
north  and  march  upon  the  Southside  Railroad,  and  the  capture  of  twenty-two  prisoners.  In  a 
Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  array  would  form  a  few  hours  two  bridges  were  built  for  the  troops 
connection  between  this  corps  on  the  left  flank  and  trains  to  cross.  Meanwhile  a  portion  of 
and  press  the  enemy  gradually  bock  as  for  the  cavalry  advanced  to  Dinwiddie  Court  House, 
aa  possible  toward  the  railroad.  During  the  and  captured  some  empty  wagons,  a  mail,  4c. 
day  and  night  following  the  issue  of  the  orders,  Scouting  parties  also  advanced  up  the  Boyd- 
the  usual  preparations  for  a  forward  movement  ton  road,  and  captured  a  few  wagons.  At 
went  on ;  troops  and  baggage  were  moved  to  night  the  force  returned  to  Rowanty  Creek, 
the  proper  places,  hospitals  were  cleared,  the  where  Gen.  Gregg  bivouacked. 
sick  sent  to  City  Point,  and  four  days' rations  Meanwhile  Gen.  Humphreys,  with  the  2d  and 
distributed  to  the  troops.  Meanwhile  a  heavy  Ed  divisions  of  the  2d  corps  continued  his  ad- 
fire  was  opened  upon  the  enemy's  lines  at  differ-  vance  up  the  Vaughan  road,  encountering  and 
cut  points,  to  conceal  the  preparations  on  foot,  driving  in  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  reaching 
This  was  kept  up  during  portions  of  some  nights  the  Run.  The  intrenchmenta  of  the  enemy 
in  which  the  cars  were  kept  incessantly  running  on  the  opposite  bank  were  not  very  strongly 
to  mass  troops  and  supplies  on  the  right.  The  manned,  but  the  obstructions  in  the  stream 
preparations  for  the  movement  were  not  com-  were  suoh  that  the  cavalry  were  driven  back  in 
pleted  until  Sunday  morning,  the  5th.  Gregg's  an  attempt  to  cross.  Tbe  brigade  of  Gen.  De 
division  of  cavalry  had  been  ordered  to  move  Trobriana  was  then  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle, 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  5th.  corps,  and  the  96th  Pennsylvania  sent  across  in  skir- 
onder  General  "Warren,  was  to  march  at  five,  trash  order,  who  carried  the  works  at  once  with 
and  the  2d  corps  under  Gen.  Humphreys,  a  small  loss,  and  secured  the  fording  of  the 
at  six  o'clock.  The  flanking  column  consisted  stream.  The  enemy's  small  force  were  now 
of  the  6th  corps  with  Gregg's  cavalry.  The  driven  back  rapidly  to  the  woods,  and  the  bri- 
cavalry  column  moved  down  the  Jerusalem  gade  took  a  position  on  a  hill  beyond  the  ford, 
plank  road,  and  reached  Reams'  station  soon  and  throwing  up  intrenchmenta  rendered  itself 
after  daybreak.  The  6th  corps  moved  along  secure.  Previously,  however,  the  2d  division, 
the  Halifax  road  at  5  o'clock,  with  Gen.  Ayres's  under  Gen.  Smyth,  when  within  half  a  mile  of 
division  in  advance,  Gen.  Griffin's  nest,  and  the  Run,  turned  off  to  the  right  on  a  path 
Gen,  Crawford's  in  the  rear.  On  the  Vaughan  leading  northeasterly  toward  Armstrong's  mill 
road  were  the  2d  and  Sd  divisions  of  the  and  pond.  After  advancing  three-fourths  of  a 
2d  corps,  under  Gen.  Humphreys,  who  were  mile,  the  enemy  were  found  in  a  strong  position. 
expected  to  move  directly  upon  the  works  at  Their  pickets  were  driven  in  after  a  sharp  en- 
Hatcher's  Run,  while  the  Bth  corps  advanced  counter,  and  a  line  was  formed  connecting  the 
around  the  right  left  of  the  division  with  the  right  of  the  3d, 

which  Gen.  Mott  commanded. 
Temporary  earthworks  were 
thrown  up  and  preparations 
made  to  resist  an  attack.  Some 
riiirmishing  ensued  between  the 
pickets  until  2  o'clock  P.  m., 
when  a  heavy  artillery  fire  com- 
menced, and  an  attack  from  the 
enemy  was  apparent.  Under 
cover  of  tbe  artillery  fire  the 
enemy  pressed  through  the  dif- 
ficult swamp,  and  rushed  upon 
the  rifle-pits,  which  now  part- 
ly covered  the  right  of  Gen. 
Smyth's  division.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  such  a  sharp  fire 
aa  forced  him  to  fall  back  to 
the  woods.  A  second  and  third 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  th« 
works,  and  turn  the  flank  of 
Gen.  Smyth,  but  each  was  re- 
pulsed. At  dusk  the  fighting 
was  over,  and   the  lines  re- 
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mained  sec  ire.    The  loss  of  Gen.  Sravth  was  This  morning  Pegram's  division  moved  down  to 

about  three  hundred,  and  that  of  the  enemy  *•  S"" *>"k  ^l^^^^^S^SS^ 

,           «,.,..,'            »    .  ! *  was  vigorously  attacked.    Tne  battle  was  obstinately. 

who  made  the  attack  somewhat  larger.  contested  several  hours,  but  Gen.  Pegram  being 

During  the  night  the  5th  corps  was  brought  killed  while  bravely  encouraging  his  men,  and  Cot. 

into  connection,  on  the  left  of  the  2d  corps,  with  Hoffman  wounded,  some  confusion  occurred,  and  the 

the  left  of  the  5th,  covered  by  the  cavalry  of  division  was  pressed  back  to  I*  original  position. 

Gen  Gregg.  The  6th  and  9th  corps  were  dso  g~&*3SJT&^ ?Sd*Sd  uTKS? 
so  disposed  as  to  render  assistance  to  the  5th  but  was  in  turn  compelled  to  retire.  Malone's  divi- 
and  2d.  In  the  morning  the  position  of  the  sion  arriving,  the  enemy  was  driven  rapidly  to  his 
troops  was  strengthened  by  constant  work  un-  defences  on  Hatcher's  Run. 
til  noon.  At  this  time  Gen.  Crawford's  division  The  Union  loss  during  the  day  was  estimated 
of  the  5th  corps  was  sent  toward  Dabney's  at  1,500  to  2,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
mills,  in  order  to  reach  the  Boydton  plank  road,  was  estimated  as  exceeding  1,000  men,  includ- 
The  country  through  which  the  route  lay  was  ing  Gen.  J.  Pegram  and  Col.  Hoffman,  as  killed, 
covered  with  woods,  swamps,  and  ravines,  cut-  During  the  night  the  works  were  strength- 
ting  it  up  in  all  directions.  At  the  same  time  the  ened,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  the 
enemy,  believing  the  Federal  force  had  recross-  enemy  made  a  demonstration  on  the  skirmish 
ed  Hatcher's  Bun  and  abandoned  the  advance,  lines  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  on  the  right 
had  sent  out  Gen.  Pegram  with  his  division,  and  left  of  the  Yanghan  road,  but  were  repulsed. 
About  two  miles  above  the  Yanghan  road  his  At  noon  the  division  of  Gen.  Crawford  was 
skirmishers  met  those  of  Gen.  Crawford,  and  sent  out  to  make  a  reconnoiasance,  supported 
after  a  sharp  contest  were  forced  back  toward  on  the  left  by  the  division  of  Gen.  Wheaton. 
his  original  position.  The  division  of  Gen.  The  pickets  of  the  enemy  were  encountered 
Evans  came  to  the  assistance  of  Pegram,  and  after  an  advance  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  driven 
the  advance  of  Gen.  Crawford  was  checked,  back  to  their  works  higher  up  the  run  between 
The  division  of  Gen.  Ayres  was  now  sent  to  Armstrong's  and  Burgess's  mills,  and  about  two 
support  Gen.  Crawford,  and  a  brigade  of  Grif-  miles  beyond  the  latter.  A  sharp  fire  of  mus- 
lin's to  support  Gen.  Gregg,  who  was  on  the  ketry  ensued;  but  as  Gen.  Crawford  was  not 
left,  and  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  with  prepared  to  force  the  lines,  he  drew  his  men 
Lee's  cavalry,  which  pressed  his  rear  heavily,  back  again  to  Hatcher's  Bun.  The  fighting  by 
During  a  lull  which  happened,  his  force  threw  tins  column  was  kept  up  until  night.  During 
up  breastworks.  But  toward  evening  they  the  day,  the  cannonading  between  the  lines  had 
were  attacked  with  great  force  by  the  enemy,  been  constant.  The  next  day,  the  8th,  was  de- 
and  his  pickets  driven  with  his  force  into  the  voted  to  throwing  up  intrenchments,  and  strong 
works.  The  battle  increased,  and  many  of  his  defensive  works  soon  indicated  the  points  at 
officers  were  wounded.  While  this  was  taking  which  the  permanent  lines  were  to  be  located, 
iplace  on  the  left  of  the  Yaughan  road,  the  in-  The  enemy  made  no  attempts  to  force  the  new 
fkntry  had  again  become  furiously  engaged  on  positions,  but  appeared  satisfied  to  give  up  the 
the  right  of  the  road  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  lower  part  of  the  run  if  no  attempt  was  made 
enemy  along  the  line.  Finally  Gen.  Gregg  was  by  the  Union  forces  on  the  Boydton  plank  road, 
driven  out  of  his  breastworks,  and  his  line  The  result  of  the  entire  movement  had  been  to 
forced  back  to  Hatcher's  Bun,  where  he  soon  gain  an  advanced  position  on  the  enemy's  right, 
'  found  that  a  similar  misfortune  had  happened  which  was  held  firmly,  by  completing  the  lines 
to  the  infantry.  It  was  not  until  the  intrenched  to  Hatcher's  Bun,  and  extending  the  City  Point 
lines  on<the  Yaughan  road  and  Hatcher's  Bun,  railroad  thither.  Affairs  now  continued  quiet 
thrown  up  on  the  previous  day,  were  reached,  for  some  time.  Artillery  duels  were  frequent 
that  the  routed  troops  could  be  rallied.  The  along  the  lines  before  Petersburg,  but  no  im- 
enemy  dashed  forward  with  great  elation,  but  portant  movement  was  made.  Large  numbers 
were  met  by  such  a  sharp  fire  from  the  intrench-  of  deserters  from  the  enemy  were  constantly 
ments  as  caused  them  to  fall  back  rapidly  to  coming  into  the  lines  of  Gen.  Grant,  often  ex- 
the  woods.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  ceeding  seventy  a  day  for  many  days  suoces- 
The  following  is  a  report  by  Gen.  Lee  of  the  sively,  and  increasing  to  two  hundred, 
operations  of  the  day :  In  the  Shenandoah  valley,  small  expeditions 
„                  *      ■»            tt         .  r.  v  «  idm  by  one  or  the  other  party  served  to  prevent 

^^T^r^1"     BTnB,lK  »  q**  ^  of  aff^      Further  ***>  *• 

The  enemy  moved  in  strong  force  yesterday  to  enemy  captured  Beverly  on  Jan.  11th.    This 

Hatcher's  Run.    Part  of  his  infantry,  with  Gregg's  was  done   by  Gen.  Bosser,  who  -crossed   the 

cavalry,  crossed  and  proceeded  on  the  Yaughan  road,  mountains,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  Jan. 

the  infantry  to  Cattail  Creek,  the  cavalry  to  Dinwid-  mh  entered  the  place,  making  prisoners  of  four 

die  Court  House,  where  the  advance  encountered  a  »„  ■.     j     -  ,*     *        •'    «    ,»*„;„+:„,.  „e  *MrA~ 

portion  of  our  cavalry  and  retired.  hundred  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  seven 

In  the  afternoon  parts  of  Hill's  and  Gordon's  hundred  men,  and  dispersing  the  rest     They 

troops  demonstrated  against  the  enemy  on  the  left  were  asleep  in  their  winter  quarters,  with  no 

of  Hatcher's  Run,  near -Ajmstrong's  Mfll.    Finding  pickets  out  further  than  three  hundred  yardu 

&ti32?g^£^J&£$b^  from  their  camp.    A  br^e  amount  of  oommi^ 

creek  returned  to  it,  and  were  reported  to  be  re-  sar7  ma  quartermasters7  stores,  with  a  great 

-rossin&.  number  of  horses,  were  also  taken.    Again,  on 
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the  21st  of  February,  a  body  of  the  enemy's  The  skirmishers  pushed  forward,  encountering 

cavalry,  under  Lieut  McNeil,  dashed  into  Cum-  those  of  the  enemy,  who  were  supported  by 

berland  before  daylight,  surprised  and  captured  light  artillery,   and  quickly  drove  them  off, 

the  pickets,  Jtnd  carried  off  Maj.-Gens.  Kelly  thus  gaining  the  bridge.     A  brigade  of  the 

and  CrookJr  They  were  quietly  seized  in  their  17th  followed,  and  earned  it  and  the  earth 

beds  witlrtheir  siaff  officers,  and  taken  to  Rich-  works  at  the  further  end.    The  enemy  seeing 

mond,  aim  subsequently  exchanged.  they  would  lose  possession  of  the  bridge,  at- 

TheJBucoefB  which  attended  the  march  of  tempted  to  burn  it,  but  were  defeated  in  their 

GenyShexpfan  through  Georgia,  both  in  dis-  efforts  by  the  rapid  movements  of  the  troops, 

hearcenkrg  the  Southern  people  and  in  destroy-  The  Federal  loss  was  about  fifty.    The  force 

Jog  Hie  communications  between  different  parts  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  a  detachment  from 

of  the  Confederacy,  determined  the  nature  of  Gen.  Hardee's  command,  under  Gen.  McLaws. 

the  approaching  campaign.    The  field  of  de-  They  were  driven  out,  and  the  17th  corps 

cisive  operations  was  now  reduced  to  three  occupied  the  railroad  from  Coosawatchie  to  the 

States,  and  if  South  and  North  Carolina  were  the  Tallahatchie.     A  depot  of  supplies  was 

overrun  it  would  not  only  cut  off  the  resources  established  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  with 

of  Gen.  Lee's  army  at  Richmond,  but  also  result  easy    water  communication  back   to   Hilton 

in  concentrating  an  overwhelming  force  against  Head. 

Mm.    Both  combatants  therefore  prepared  to  At  the  same  time  the  left  wing,  under  Maj.- 

put  forth  their  final  efforts.  At  Richmond,  Gen.  Gen.  Slocum,  and  the  cavalry,  under  Maj.-Gen. 

Lee  was  appointed  as  General-in-Chief;  Gen.  Kilpatrick,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  near 

Johnston  was   ordered  to  the   command  in  Robertsville  and  Coosawatchie.  with  a  depot 

Sooth  Carolina;  Gen.  Hood  was  supplanted  by  of  supplies  at  Pureysburg  on  Sister's  ferry  on 

Gen.  Taylor  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  Gen.  the  Savannah  River.    Gen.  Slocum  caused  a 

Breckinridge  was  brought  into  the  Cabinet  as  good  pontoon  bridge  to  be  constructed  opposite 

Secretary  of  War,  which  had  already  undergone  Savannah,  and  the  "  Union  causeway  "  leading 

a  change  by  the  displacement  of  Mr.  Memmin-  through  the  low  rice  fields  opposite  the  city 

ger  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  ap-  was  repaired  and  "  corduroyed."    But  before 

pointment  of  Mr.  Trenholm  of  South  Carolina,  the  time  appointed  for  him  to  march,  the  heavy 

On  the  Federal  side  Gen.  Schofield,  with  a  rains  of  January  had  swelled  the  river,  broken 

strong  force,  was  placed  in  command  in  North  the  pontoon  bridge,  and  overflowed  the  whole 

Carolina,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  approach  bottom,  so  that  the  causeway  was  four  feet 

of  Gen.  Sherman,  and  Gen.  Gillmore  relieved  under  water,  and  Gen.  Slocum  was  compelled 

Gen.  Foster  in  the  Department  of  South  Caro-  to  look  higher  up  for  a  passage  over  the  river. 

lina.  He  moved  up  to  Sister's  ferry,  but  even  there 

Immediately  after  taking  possession  of  Sa-  the  river  with  its  overflowed  bottoms  was 
vannah,  Gen.  Sherman  began  his  preparations  nearly  three  miles  wide.  He  did  not  succeed 
for  a  march  through  the  Carolinas  to  Richmond;  in  getting  his  whole  wing  across  until  during 
meanwhile  Gen.  Hardee  with  his  command  the  first  week  in  February. 
occupied  Charleston.  The  first  movement  of  Meanwhile  the  division  of  Gen.  Grover  of 
Gen.  Sherman  was  to  send  a  part  of  Gen.  the  19th  corps  had  been  sent  by  Gen.  Grant  to 
Logan's  15th  corps  and  Gen.  Blair's  17th  corps,  garrison  Savannah,  and  on  Jan.  18th  Gen. 
both  belonging  to  Gen.  Howard's  wing  of  his  Sherman  transferred  the  forts  and  city  of  Sa- 
army,  by  transports  to  Beaufort,  near  Hilton  vannah  to  Gen.  Foster,  still  commanding  the 
Head.  The  important  bridge  where  the  rail-  Department  of  the  South,  and  instructed  him 
road  from  Savannah  to  Charleston  crossed  the  to  follow  on  the  coast  the  movements  of  the 
Pocotaligo,  was  the  object  of  this  movement,  army  under  Sherman  inland,  by  occupying 
This  bridge,  49  miles  from  Savannah  and  55  Charleston  and  such  other  points  as  would 
miles  from  Charleston,  being  with  the  trestle  be  of  any  military  value.  The  plan  of  Gen. 
work  in  the  swamp  a  mile  in  length,  was  so  Sherman  was  to  strike  direct  for  Goldsboro' 
necessary  to  the  communication  between  the  in  North  Carolina,  and  open  communication 
two  cities,  that  frequent  attempts  had  been  with  the  sea  by  the  Newbern  Railroad.  For 
made  by  the  Union  commanders  of  the  depart-  this  purpose  he  ordered  Col.  W.  W.  Wright, 
inent  to  destroy  it.  The  force  of  the  enemy  Superintendent  of  Military  Railroads,  to  pro- 
bad  always  proved  strong  enough  to  defeat  ceed  in  advance  to  Newbern  and  to  be  prepared 
these  efforts.  On  Jan.  13th  the  advance  from  to  extend  the  railroad  out  from  that  city  to 
Beaufort  began.  The  division  of  Gen.  Hatch  Goldsboro  by  March  15th.  At  the  same  time 
had  taken  a  position  near  the  bridge,  with  their  Gen.  Sherman  ordered  his  chief  quartermaster 
guns  turned  on  the  railroad,  when  the  17th  and  commissary,  Gens.  Easton  and  Beckwith, 
corps  crossing  the  ferry  at  Fort  Royal  on  a  to  complete  the  supplies  at  Sister's  ferry  and 
pontoon  bridge  moved  rapidly  but  cautiously  Pocotaligo,  and  follow  the  movement  coastwise, 
to  the  railroad.  The  pickets  of  the  enemy  were  and  be  prepared  to  open  communication  with 
driven  away  without  difficulty.  On  the  15th  him  from  Morehead  City  about  the  same 
an  advance  was  made,  the  17th  corps  being  time.  Having  completed  his  preparations,  Gen. 
on  the  left,  and  Gen.  Hatch  on  the  right,  ana  Sherman  issued  the  order  to  march  on  Jan- 
the  railroad  gained  a  little  south  of  the  bridge,  nary  19th.     He  left  Savannah   on   the  22d 
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and  proceeded  to  Beaufort,  and  on  the  24th  been  able  to  cross  over  on  the  pontoon  bridge, 
reached  Pocotaligo,  where  the  17th  corps  Gen.  Sherman  ordered  Gen.  Williams  to  march 
under  Gen.  Blair  was  enoamped.  The  15th  to  Lawtonsville  and  Allandale,  Gen.  Kilpatrick 
corps  at  this  time  was  somewhat  scattered:  to  Blackville,  by  way  of  Barnwell,  and  Gen. 
the  divisions  of  Gens.  Wood  and  Hazen  were  Blocam  to  hurry  the  crossing  at  Sister's  ferry 
at  Beaufort;  that  of  Gen.  J.  £.  Smith  was  as  much  as  possible,  and  overtake  the  right 
marching  from  Savannah  by  the  coast-road,  wing  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad.  At  the 
and  that  of  Gen.  Oorse  was  still  at  Savannah,  same  time  Gen.  Howard,  with  the  right  wing, 
cut  off  by  the  storms  and  freshet  in  the  river,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Salkehatchie  and  push 
The  enemy  supposed. the  object  of  Gen.  Sher-  rapidly  for  the  same  railroad  at  or  near  Mid- 
man  was  to  reach  Charleston,  and  had  adopted  way.  The  line  of  the  Salkehatchie  was  held 
the  Salkehatchie  River  as  his  line  of  defence,  by  the  enemy  in  force,  having  intrenchments 
On  the  25th  a  demonstration  was  made  against  for  infantry  and  artillery  at  River's  and  Beau- 
the  Oombahee  ferry  and  railroad  bridge  across  fort  bridges.  The  former  position  was  carried 
the  Salkehatchie,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  on  February  3d  by  Gens.  Mower's  and  Smith's 
the  enemy.  The  heavy  rains  had  swollen  the  divisions  of  the  17th  corps.  The  troops  crossed 
river  so  that  water  stood  in  the  swamps  for  a  the  swamp,  which  was  nearly  three  miles  wide, 
breadth  of  more  than  a  mile  at  a  depth  of  from  and  in  which  the  water  was  from  the  knee  to 
one  to  twenty  feet.  By  making  apparent  the  shoulder  in  depth.  The  weather  was  severe- 
preparations  to  cross  the  river,  he  was  able,  ly  cold,  and  the  generals  on  foot  led  their  com- 
with  a  comparatively  small  force,  to  keep  a  con-  mands  and  made  a  lodgment  below  the  bridge, 
siderably  body  of  the  enemy  in  front  disposed  and  turned  on  the  brigade  of  the  enemy  which 
to  contest  the  advance  on  Charleston,  although  guarded  it,  and  drove  them  in  confusion  toward 
not  having  the  remotest  intention  to  move  on  Branchville.  In  this  affair  one  officer  and  seven- 
that  city.  On  the  27th  Gen.  Hatch's  division  teen  men  were  killed,  and  seventy  wounded, 
evacuated  its  position  oa  the  Tullafniney  and  who  were  sent  to  Pocotaligo.  The  15th  corps 
Cooeahatchie  Rivers,  and  moved  to  Pocotaligo  had  been  ordered  to  carry  the  Beaufort  bridge, 
to  keep  up  the  feints  already  begun,  and  until  but  this  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy  as  soon 
the  right  wing  should  move  higher  up  and  cross  as  the  crossing  was  effected  at  River's  bridge, 
the  Salkehatchie  about  River's  or  Broxton's  The  position  was  strong  both  in  its  natural 
bridge.  works  and  the  line  of  works  which  defended 

By  the  29th  the  roads  back  of  Savannah  had  the  passage  of  the  river.  Gen.  Sherman  had 
become  sufficiently  free  of  the  flood  to  permit  now  gained  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Salke- 
Gen.  Slocum  to  put  his  wing  in  motion ;  and  as  hatohie  and  Edisto  Rivers,  and  threatened  alike 
he  approached  Sister's  ferry  the  gunboat  Pou-  Augusta,  Branchville,  and  Charleston.  At 
tiac  was  sent  up  by  Admiral  Dahlgren  to  cover  Augusta  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  was  in  command  with  a 
the  crossing.  Meanwhile  the  division  of  the  considerable  force,  and  Branchville  was  reen- 
15th  corps  had  reached  Pocotaligo,  and  the  forced  and  works  thrown  up  to  render  it  more 
right  wing  had  loaded  its  wagons  and  was  secure.  The  country  in  which  the  army  was 
ready  to  start  Gen.  Howard  was  thereupon  now  moving  was  rich  in  forage  and  supplies. 
ordered  to  move  the  17th  corps  along  the  Turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  chickens,  nicely-cared 
the  Salkehatchie  as  high  up  as  River's  bridge,  hams,  potatoes,  honey,  and  an  abundance  of 
and  the  15th  corps  by  Hickory  Hill,  Loner's  other  luxuries,  were  obtained  by  the  soldiers, 
cross-roads,  Anglesey  post  office,  and  Beau-  and  plenty  of  corn  and  fodder  for  the  animals, 
fort  bridge,  leaving  Gen.  Hatch's  division  at  The  nouses  generally  were  deserted,  although 
Pacotaligo  feigning  to  cross  at  the  Salkhatchie  here  and  there  women  and  children  were  found, 
bridge  and  ferry  until  the  movement  turned  Wide-spreading  columns  of  smoke  rose  where- 
the  enemy's  position  and  forced  him  to  fall  ever  the  army  went.  The  following  correspond- 
back  on  the  Edisto.  ence  relative  to  the  destruction  of  dwellings 

The  march  began  on  the  1st  of  February,  took  place  on  the  dates  therein  named : 
All  the  roads  northward  had  been  held  by  the  Gbahams,  b.  a,  February  7,  i8<a. 
Confederate  cavalry  under  General  Wheeler,  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that  if  the 
who  had,  with  details  of  negro  laborers,  felled  troops  of  your  army  be  required  to  discontinue  burn- 
trees,  burned  bridges,  and  made  obstructions  to  £*  ^  ^0™**  of  our  citi2eM  *  wiU  dbcontinuo  burn' 
impede  this  march.  The  pioneer  battalions,  miTan°e^niestofthe  good  faith  in  which  my  propo- 
however,  were  so  well  organized  that  these  ob-  8ition  is  tendered,  I  leave  at  this  place  about  three 
structions  were  quickly  removed.  The  felled  hundred  bales  of  cotton  unharmed,  worth  in  New 
.    trees  were  cleared  away  and  bridges  rebuilt  by  York  over  a  quarter  million,  and  in  our  currency  on; 

the  heads  of  columns  before  the  rear  could  close  ***  a  half  »&»"»•■    J  *™*  flm7  ha™*  commenced 

uu?  uwu w.  wauxu^  1w'Wior"0.tVttl  WU1U   t;  j  will  cause  you  to  use  your  influence  to  insure  the  ac- 

np.     Oil  February  2d  the  15th  corps  reached  ceptance  of  the  proposition  by  your  whole  army. 
Loner's    cross-roads,    and    the    17th    was    at        1  trust  that  you  will  not  deem  it  improper  for  me 

Elver's  bridge.     At  this  time  Gen.  Slocum  to  ask  that  you  will  require  the  troops  under  your 

was  struggling  with  the  floods  of  the  Savannah  command  to  discontinue  the  wanton  destruction  of 

at  8Kfe|y.    Two  divisions  of  the  20th  *X%°^ 

corps,  under  Gen.  Williams,  were  on  the  east  r         *  j.  WHEELER,  Maj.-Gen.  C.  S.  A. 

bank,  and  the  cavalry  of  Gen.  Kilpatrick  had  Maj.-Gen.  0. 0.  Howard,  U.  S.  Army,  Com' ding,  &e» 
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answered  Br  GKNBBAL  shsrmak.  the  road  from  Wilmington  to  Charleston  inter. 

niui>Qu^MnjTABYi)i™oNWOTMiMi8MPPi,t  sects  the  Columbia  and  Charleston  road,  the 

General:  Youra,adto8s"^to^SL  Howard  is  l?tter  P01^0?  °f  which  is  common  to  both, 

received  by  me.    I  hopeyou  will  burn  all  cotton,  and  Orangeburg  had  a  population  of  about  three 

save  us  the  trouble.    We  don't  want  it;  and  it  has  thousand,   and  was   prettily  situated    on   the 

proven  a  curse  to  our  country.    All  you  don't  burn  north  bank  of  the  Eoisto.    From  its  position 

Aslto  private  houses  occupied  by  peaceful  families  T?  ^  ri4f  of  ^igh  lands  on  which  the  rail- 

my  orders  are  not  to  molest  or  disturb  them,  and  I  ™**  runs,  it  was  really  of  more  importance 

think  my  orders  are  obeyed.    Vacant  houses,  being  than  Branchville,  which  the  enemy  had  care- 

of  no  use  to  anybody,  I  care  little  about,  as  the  own-  fully  fortified. 

era  have  thought  them  of  no  use  to  themselves.    I  The  17th  corps  crossed  the  south  fork  of  the 

$£e  Jms^ttem™7^  E^to  at  Binnaier's  bridge,  and  moved  directly 

I  am,  with  respect,  yours  truly,  for  Orangeburg,  while  the  15th  corps  crossed  at 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Maj. -Gen.  Commanding.  Holmon's  bridge,  and  moved  to  Poplar  Springs 

Maj.-Gen.  J.  Whbbleb,  Commanding  Cavalry  Corps  to  act  as  a  support.     The  left  wing,  which  was 

Confederate  Army.  8till  at  work  on  the  ^road,  was  ordered  to 

Upon  the  breaking  of  the  line  of  the  Salke-  cross  the  South  Edisto  at  New  and  Gutanard's 
hatehie  the  enemy  retreated  at  once  behind  the  bridges,  and  move  to  the  Orangeburg  and  Edge- 
Edisto  at  Branchville,  and  the  whole  army  field  road,  and  there  await  the  result  of  the 
pushed  at  once  to  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  attack  on  Orangeburg.  On  the  12th  the  corps 
at  Midway,  Bamberg,  and  Graham's  station,  was  before  the  north  fork  of  the  Edisto,  and  at 
The  troops  immediately  set  to  work  to  destroy  an  early  hour  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the 
the  road,  which  had  been  of  great  importance  enemy  at  different  points.  A  force  was  found 
to  the  enemy,  both  as  a  means  of  communica-  intrenched  in  front  of  the  Orangeburg  bridge, 
tion  and  for  forwarding  supplies  from  Augusta  but  was  swept  away  at  a  dash,  and  driven  across 
and  northern  Georgia  to  Richmond.  From  the  the  bridge,  which  was  partially  burned.  Behind 
7th  to  the  10th  of  February  the  work  was  the  bridge  was  a  battery  in  position,  covered  by 
thoroughly  done  by  the  17th  corps,  from  the  a  cotton  and  earth  parapet  with  extensive  wings. 
Edisto  up  to  Bamberg,  and  from  Bamberg  up  While  the  division  of  Gen.  Giles  A.  Smith  was 
to  Blackville  by  the  15th  corps.  As  the  17th  held  close  up  to  the  Edisto,  the  other  two  were 
corps  threatened  Branchville,  the  enemy  burn-  moved  by  Gen.  Blair  to  a  point  about  two 
ed  the  railroad  bridge  and  Walker's  bridge  be-  miles  below,  where  Gen.  Force's  division  cross- 
low  across  the  Edisto.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Kil-  ed  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  Gen.  Mowers  was 
patrick  had  brought  his  cavalry  rapidly  by  held  to  act  as  a  support.  As  soon  as  Force's 
Barnwell  to  Blackville,  and  turned  toward  division  made  their  appearance  coming  up  from 
Aiken,  for  the  purpose  of  threatening  Augusta  the  swamp,  the  enemy  began  to  give  ground, 
without  being  drawn  into  any  serious  battle,  and  Gen.  Smith's  division  succeeded  in  gaining 
Blackville  is  eighteen  miles  west  of  Midway,  Hie  bridge,  and  crossed  over  and  occupied  the 
and  forty-seven  miles  east  of  Augusta ;  Aiken  is  enemy's  position.  The  bridge  was  soon  repair- 
seventeen  miles  east  of  Augusta.  In  his  pro-  ed,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
gress  he  had  serious  skirmishes  with  Wheeler's  whole  corps  was  in  Orangeburg,  and  had  be- 
cavalry,  first  at  Blackville  and  afterwards  at  gun  to  destroy  the  railroad.  This  work  was 
Williston  and  Aiken.  On  February  8th  Gen.  done  effectually  by  the  corps  to  Lewisville,  a 
Williams,  with  two  divisions  of  the  20th  corps,  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Gen.  Blair  was  then 
reached  the  railroad  at  Graham's  station,  and  ordered  to  push  the  enemy  across  the  Congarce, 
Gen.  Slooum  reached  Blackville  on  the  10th.  and  force  him  to  burn  the  bridge.  This. was 
This  wing  continued  the  destruction  of  the  rail-  accomplished  on  the  14th.  The  Congaree  River 
road  from  Blackville  up  to  Windsor.  By  Feb-  is  formed  by  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers, 
ruary  11th  Gen.  Sherman's  force  was  along  the  which  unite  at  Columbia.  After  a  southeast 
railroad  from  Midway  to  Johnson's  station,  course  of  about  fifty  miles,  it  unites  with  the 
The  effect  was  to  divide  the  enemy's  forces,  Wateree  to  form  the  Santee.  Steamboats  as- 
which  still  remained  at  Branchville  and  Charles-  cend  to  Columbia. 

ton  on  the  one  hand,  and  Aiken  and  Augusta  Gen.  Sherman    now   directed  his  march 

on  the  other.                             •  straight  for  Columbia,  distant  fifty-one  miles 

The  movement  on  Orangeburg  now  com-  from  Orangeburg.    The  advance  of  the  17th 

menced.    The  railroad  from  Augusta  running  corps  was  along  the  State  road,  while  the  15th 

nearly  east  to  Branchville^  there  intersects  with  corps  crossed  the  north  branch  of  the  Edisto 

the  railroad  from  Columbia  to  Branchville,  run-  from  Poplar  Springs  at  Schilling's  bridge,  and 

ning  nearly  south,  and  thence  southeast  to  took  a  country  road  which  came  into  the  State 

Charleston.    Gen.  Sherman  at  this  time  was  road   at  Zeigler's.     The   20th  corps  moved 

operating  west  of  Branchville  on  the  railroad  north  on  a  line  west  of  the  15th,  diverging 

from  that  place  to  Augusta.    He  now  strikes  toward  Columbia ;  the  14th  corps  advanced  in 

north  to  Orangeburg,  the  first  important  station  a  line  further  west,  and  the  cavalry  on  their 

on  the  road  from  Branchville  to  Columbia,  and  left  flank.    On  the  15th,  the  15th  corps  disoov- 

»distant  from  Branchville  seventeen  miles.    Hie  ered  the  enemy  in  a  strong  position  at  little 

next  important  station  north  is  Kingville,  where  Congaree  bridge,  across  Congaree  Creek,  with 
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a  work  on  the  south  side  to  cover  their  retreat  lio  property  not  needed  for  our  own  use,  as 
across  the  bridge,  and  a  well-constructed  fort  well  as  all  railroads,  depots,  and  machinery 
on  the  north  side  commanding  the  bridge  with  useful  in  war  to  an  enemy,  but  to  spare  all 
artillery.  The  ground  in  front  was  level  and  dwellings,  colleges,  schools,  asylums,  ana  harm- 
clear,  but  rendered  very  unfavorable  by  a  fresh  less  private  property.  I  was  the  first  to  cross 
deposit  of  mud  from  a  recent  overflow.  Gen.  the  pontoon  bridge,  and  in  company  with  Gen. 
Woods,  in  command  of  the  leading  division,  sue-  Howard  rode  into  the  city.  The  day  was  clear, 
oeeded  in  turning  the  flank  of  the  work  south  but  a  perfect  tempest  of  wind  was  raging.  The 
of  the  bridge  by  sending  Stone's  brigade  through  brigade  of  OoL  Stone  was  already  in  the  city, 
a  cypress  swamp  on  the  left ;  and  by  following  and  was  properly  posted.  Citizens  and  soldiers 
op  the  enemy,  who  immediately  began  to  re-  were  on  the  streets,  and  general  good  order 
treat,  he  was  able  to  get  possession  of  the  prevailed.  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  who  corn- 
bridge  and  the  fort  on  the  north  side.  The  manded  the  Confederate  rear  guard  of  cavalry, 
bridge  had  been  somewhat  injured  by  fire,  and  had,  in  anticipation  of  our  capture  of  Colum- 
had  to  be  repaired  before  the  passage  of  the  bia,  ordered  that  all  cotton,  public  and  private, 
artillery.  It  was  night,  therefore,  before  the  should  be  moved  into  the  streets  and  fired,  to 
head  of  the  column  reached  the  bridge  across  prevent  our  making  use  of  it  Bales  were 
Congaree  River  in  front  of  Columbia.  During  piled  everywhere,  the  rope  and  bagging  cut, 
the  night  the  enemy  shelled  the  camps  from  and  tufts  of  cotton  were  blown  about  in  the 
a  battery  on  the  east  side  of  the  Congaree  wind,  lodged  in  the  trees  and  against  the 
above  Granby.  Early  on  the  next  morning,  houses,  so  as  to  resemble  a  snow-storm.  Some 
Feb.  16th,  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the  of  these  piles  of  cotton  were  burning,  especially 
bank  of  the  Congaree  opposite  Columbia,  but  one  in  tine  very  heart  of  the  city,  near  the 
too  late  to  save  the  bridge  over  the  river  at  that  Court  House,  but  the  fire  was  partially  subdued 

Srint,  which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  by  the  labors  of  our  soldiers,    During  the  day 

eanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  Columbia  could  the  15th  corps  passed  through  Columbia  and 

be  seen  moving  in  great  excitement  about  the  out  on  the  Camden  road.    The  17th  did  not 

streets,  and  occasionally  small  bodies  of  cavalry  enter  the  town  at  all;  and,  as  I  have  before 

but  no  masses  of  troops.    A  single  gun  was  stated,  the  left  wing  and  the  cavalry  did  not 

fired  a  few  times  by  the  order  of  Gen.  Sherman,  come  within  two  miles  of  the  town, 
at  the  railroad  depot,  to  scatter  the  people  who        "Before  one  single  public  building  had  been 

were  seen  carrying  away  sacks  of  corn  and  flour  fired  by  order,  the  smouldering  fires  set  by 

which  his  army  needed.    No  manifestation  of  Hampton's  order  were  rekindled  by  the  wind, 

surrender  was  exhibited  from  the  city.  and  communicated  to  the  buildings  around. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  head  About  dark  they  began  to  spread,  and  got  be- 
ef Gen.  Howard's  column  at  the  river  opposite  yond  the  control  of  the  brigade  on  duty  within 
Columbia,  the  head  of  the  column  of  the  left  the  city.  The  whole  of  Wood's  division  was 
wing  under  Gen.  Slocum  also  appeared.  Gen.  brought  in,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  check 
Howard,  instead  of  crossing  in  front  of  Colum-  the  flames,  which,  by  midnight,  had  become 
bia,  moved  three  miles  up  to  Saluda  Factory,  unmanageable,  and  raged  until  about  4  a.  m., 
and  crossed  on  the  16th,  skirmishing  with  cav-  when,  the  wind  subsiding,  they  were  got  under 
airy,  and  on  the  night  of  the  same  day  made  a  control.  I  was  up  nearly  all  night,  and  saw 
bridge  across  Broad  River,  three  miles  above  Generals  Howard,  Logan,  Woods,  and  others, 
Columbia,  by  which  he  crossed  over  Stone's  laboring  to  save  houses,  and  protect  families 
brigade  of  Wood's  division  of  the  15th  corps,  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  shelter  and  of  bed- 
Under  cover  of  this  brigade  a  pontoon  bridge  ding  and  wearing  apparel.  I  disclaim  on  the 
was  laid  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  Mean-  part  of  my  army  any  agenoy  in  this  fire,  but, 
while  Gen.  Slocum  moved  up  to  cross  the  Sa-  on  the  contrary,  claim  that  we  saved  what  of 
luda  at  Zion's  Church,  and  thence  to  take  the  Columbia  remains  unconsumed.  And,  without 
roads  leading  direct  to  Winnsboro.  His  object  hesitation,  I  charge  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  with 
was  also  to  break  up  the  railroads  and  bridges  having  burned  his  own  city  of  Columbia,  not 
about  Alston.  with  a  malicious  intent,  or  as  the  manifestation 

Gen.  Sherman  thus  describes  the  entrance  to  of  a  silly '  Roman  stoicism,1  but  from  folly  and 

Columbia :  "  I  was  in  person  at  the  pontoon  want  of  sense  in  filling  it  with  lint  cotton  and 

bridge  (on  the  17th),  and  at  11  a.  m.  learned  tinder.    Our  officers  and  men  on  duty  worked 

that  the  Mayor  of  Columbia  had  come  out  in  a  well  to  extinguish  the  flames ;  but  others  not 

carriage,  and  made  a  formal  surrender  of  the  on  duty,  including  the  officers  who  had  long 

city  to  Col.  Stone,  25th  Iowa  infantry,  com-  been  imprisoned  there,  rescued  by  us,  may  have 

manding  8d  brigade,  1st  division,  15th  corps,  assisted  in  spreading  the  fire  after  it  had  once 

About  the  same  time  a  small  party  of  the  17th  begun,  and  may  have  indulged  in  concealed  joy 

corps  had  crossed  the  Congaree  in  a  skiff,  and  to  see  the  ruin  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina, 

entered  Columbia  from  a  point  immediately  During  the  18th  and  19th  the  arsenal,  railroad 

west.    In  anticipation  of  the  occupation' of  the  depots,  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  other 

city,  I  had  made  written  orders  to  Gen.  How-  buildings  were  properly  destroyed  by  detailed 

ard  touching  the  conduct  of  the  troops.    These  working  parties,  and  the  railroad  track  torn  up 

were  to  destroy  absolutely  all  arsenals  and  pub-  and  destroyed  to  Kingsville  and  the  Wateree 
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bridge,  and  up  in  the   direction*  of  Winns-  the  road  running  north  to  Florence  and  Che- 

boro."  raw.    It  was  the  only  line  of  retreat  for  Gen. 

The  following  will  show  what  troops  first  Hardee,  and  as  Gen.  Sherman  moved  north  it 

cnterejl  Colombia :  was  necessary  for  the  latter  to  secure  it  at 

HsAPQ-jABTgm  foubth  Division,     )  once,  as  it  was  threatened.  On  Feb.  10th,  Gen. 

Brtg.-Gen.Wm.W.  Belknap ,  Commanding  M  Brigade;  GUlmore's  command,  laid  a  bridge  across  the 
Sib,— Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  and  through  creek  separating  Folly  and  Cole  Islands  from 
you,  Lieut-Col.  J.  C.  Kennedy,  18th  Iowa  Veteran  James  Island,  and  effected  a  lodgment  on  the 
volunteers,  and  the  men  under  his  command,  /or  latter  about  three  ^^  80uthwest  of  Charles- 
first  entering  the  city  of  Columbia,  on  the  morning     .^„     'G1. .-.           ,            ,       •,  _~  .  .,       »«*»- 

of  Friday,  February  17th,  and  being  the  first  toplant  ton-     Skirmishers  advanced  and  met  the  enemy 

his  colors  on  the  capitol  of  South  Carolina.    While  about  a  mile  distant  on  the  Stono  River.    A 

the  army  was  laying  pontoon  bridges  across  the  Saluda  gunboat  and  mortar  schooner,  and  the  iron- 

and  Broad  Rivers,  throe  miles  above  the  city,  Lieut.-  dajg  Augusta  and  Savannah,  were  now  moved 

Col.  Kennedy  under  your  direction,  fitted  up  an  old  ^     gto            *   covering  the  flank  of  Gen. 

worn-out  flat  boat,  capable  of  carrying  about  twenty  0s            7^  ^ .  ,   i               v  „,  ""r^  w*  v,^u* 

men,  and  accompanied  by  Lieuts.  H?  C.  McArthur  ocuemmellennig's  troops,  shelled   the   enemy, 

and  Wm.  H.  Goodell,  of  your  staff,  crossed  the  river  About  4£  p.  m.,  Gen.  Hart  well  moved  his  whole 

in  front  of  the  city,  and  boldly  advanoed  through  its  brigade  forward  and  carried  the  rifle-pits  for 

streets,  sending  back  the  boat  with  another  procured  the  first  time.    The  enemy  retreated  rapidly  to 

on  the  opposite  shore,  for  more  troops,  ana  on  their  r-    ^n»     m^\,a  iA««!«»  I:-  a^a  -«^  ™^L^ 

arrival,  with  seventy-five  men  in  aU/drove  a  portion  hl*  ma}n1  w.orka>  ^avmg  his  dead  and  WOund- 

of  Wheeler's  cavalry  from  the  town,  and  at  eleven  ed,  and  losing  about  twenty  prisoners.  ^  The 

and  a  half  o'clock  a.  v.  planted  his  two  stands  of  Union  loss  was  between  seventy  and  eighty, 

colors,  one  upon  the  old  and  the  other  upon  the  new  Cooperating  movements  were   made   at  the 

"She  swift  current  of  the  Congaree  River  and  its  ^t***  hl  *e  ^«^  under  Gen.  Hatch, 

rocky  channel  rendered  his  crossing  both  difficult  wh_lcn  crossed  the  Combahee  with  slight  loss 

and  dangerous,  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  but  &nd  marched  toward  the  South  Edisto.    No 

in  what  force  unknown,  rendered  the  undertaking  serious  resistance  was  made  to  the  advance  in 

still  more  hazardous.    Lieut. -Col.  Kennedy  and  his  that  region,  which  was  accessible  to  the  gun- 

alc^plhme^t            g                            successful  boat8  ^d  <f efended  only  by  ^^  batterief  on 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  *he   river    banks.     The   movement    6f   Gen. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Schemmelfeunig  being  only  a  feint,  his  troops 

(Signed)                   j?ILES,  £•  SMITH,  were  withdrawn  to  Cole  Island.    A  column 

Brevet  Major-General  Commanding.  under  Gen#  Potter|  however,  moved  to  Bull's 

The  consequences  of  the  movements  of  Gen*  Bay,  as  if  designed  to  cut  the  northern  railroad. 

Sherman  thus  far  were  a  division  of  the  forces  On  the  night  of  the  17th  the  last  of  Gen.  Har- 

of  the  enemy  and  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  dee's  troops  left  Charleston.    The  subsequent 

Gen.  Hardee  was  in  Charleston  with  about  occupation  of  the  city  is  thus  described  by 

14,000  men,  expeoting  the  approach  of  Gen.  official  documents : 

Sherman  on  his  appearance  in  the  neighborhood  chaeleston,  s.  c  February  18,          i 

of  Branchville.    At  Augusta,  which  was  equally  via  New  York,  Feb.  21, 1865.  j 

threatened,  was  Gens.  D.  H.  Hill  and  G.  W.  Major- General  HaUeck,  ChUfof  Staff ; 

Smith,  who  were  so  certain  of  the  approach  of  fewesTameTnto^ur17  oWston  this  mol-m"  "Vttli 

Gen.  Sherman  that  the  public  property  was  abn0cuet8  £m  hindreTpflSlfTSoo d%rtmeryg'and  a 

almost  entirely  removed  from  the  city.      A  supply  of  fine  ammunition.    The  enemy  commenced 

considerable  cavalry  force  was  at  different  points  evacuating  all  the  works  last  night,  and  Mayor  Ma*. 

In  South  Carolina  under  Hampton,  Wheeler,  heth  surrendered  the  city  to  the  troops  of  Gen. 

McLaws,  and  others.     Gen.  Beauregard,  whi  Schemmelfennigatlj  o'clock  this  morning  at  which 

r>  a  v    ^   •                   a    ~v*  ^y*"~%i&ax"*   ""v  time  it  was  occupied  by  our  forces.    Our  advance  on 

had  been  m  command  at  Charleston,  was  near  the  Edisto  from  Bull's  Bay  hastened  the  retreat, 

the  North  Carolina  line  collecting  forces  and  The  cotton  warehouses,  arsenals,  quartermaster's 

ready  to  take   the   command  of  troops  from  stores,  railroad  bridges,  and  two  iron-clada  were 

Hood's  army  with  those  under  HilL    Gen.  Lee,  burned  by  the  enemy.   Some  vessels  in  the  ship-yard 

i*  ;*  anvxmcLA   «i««  «A«+  a.-,mA  «««  ;«*«,  \T^«+k  were  also  burned.     Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  re- 

it  is  supposed,  also  sent  some  men  into  North  maini     behind  bel       t0  ^poorer  class. 

Carolina.    Gen.  Sherman  marched  at  once  to  Yerv  respectfully, 

Columbia,  knowing  that  when  once  there  An-  Q.  A.  GILL&ORE,  General  Commanding. 

gusto  could  be  easily  taken.    But  if  Augusta  h«adquakws  Defaktxkht  of  *h«  Bourn,  t 

had  been  first  captured,  a  concentration  of  the  Charleston,  a  c,  Feb.  20, 1865.         j 

enemy  might  have  been  made  at  Columbia,  Lieut-Gen.  TT.  S.  Grant,  and  Maj.-Gen.  W.  H.  EaU 

which  would  have  rendered  its  capture  more  ****»  Chief  of  Staff t  Washington: 

difficult.    Ang^te  was  also  oflessim^ortanco  ^'ffrht^^S  ffltS 

after  its  railroad  communication  had  been  cut  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance,  being  more  than  double 

off.     In  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston  some  what  I  first  reported.    The  lot  includes  8  and  10-inch 

skirmishing  had  taken  place  at  intervals  with-  columbiads,  a  great  many  82  and  42-pounder  riEes, 

out  any  important  results.  Bome  Wnch  Brooks  rifles,  and  many  pieces  />f  foreign 

After  Gen.  Sherman  destroyed  the  railroad  mak?'    Wt  **!  captured  eight  locomotives  ancf> 

"iw*     ."•  »*»«»««•■*  -  «      Jt   .11       ***"4VW*  great  number  of  passenger  and  platform  cars,  all  in 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Branchville,  only  one  good  condition.    Deserters  report  that  the  last  of 

tine  remained  open  from  Charleston.     This  was  Hardee's  army  was  to  have  crossed  the  Santef  River 
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yesterday,  bound  for  Charlotte,  N.  G.f  and  that  it 
iras  feared  that  Sherman  had  already  intercepted 
their  march.  It  ii  reported,  on  similar  authority, 
that  the  last  of  Hood's  army,  12,000  strong,  passed 
through  Angosta  last  Sunday,  the  19th,  on  the  way 
to  Beauregard.  Georgetown  has  been  evacuated  by 
the  enemy,  and  is  now  in  our  possession.  Deserters 
are  coming  in  constantly.    We  have  over  400  already. 

Q.  A.  GILLMORE, 
Major-General  Commanding. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Col.  Bennett, 
who  was  the  first  to  enter  the  city: 

HiADQUAvras  Unrran  States  Foacss, } 

C&utuMTOir,  S.  0-,  February  24, 1865.        f 

Cdptain  jr.  W.  Dickinson^  Acting  Asst  Ad^t- General.  # 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  evacuation  and  occupation  of  Charles- 
ton. On  the  morning  of  February  the  18th  I  received 
information  that  led  me  to  believe  the  defences  and" 
Hnea  guarding  the  city  of  Charleston  had  been  de- 
serted by  the  enemy.  I  immediately  proceeded  to 
Cammings  Point,  from  whence  I  sent  a  small  boat 
in  the  direction  of  Fort  Moultrie,  which  boat,  when 
forty  yards  east  from  Fort  Sumter,  was  met  by  a  boat 
from  snltivan's  Island,  containing  a  full  corps  of  band 
musicians  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  These  confirmed 
•my  belief  of  an  evacuation.  I  had  no  troops  that 
•could  be  available  under  two  hours,  as,  except  in  a 
few  pontoon  boats,  there  were  no  means  whatever 
of  landing  troops  near  the  enemy's  works  or  into  the 
city.  I  directed  Major  Hennessy  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Sumter  and  there  replace  our  flag.  The  flag  was  re- 
placed over  the  southeast  angle  of  Fort  Sumter  at 
nine  (9)  o'clock  ▲.  v.  I  now  pushed  for  the  city, 
stopping  at  Fort  Ripley  and  Castle  Pinckney,  from 
which  works  Rebel  flags  were  hauled  down  and  the 
American  flag  substituted.  The  guns  in  these  works 
wen  in  good  order.  There  was. mounted  in  Fort 
Ripley  one  Quaker  gun  bearing  southeast.  I  landed 
at  Mill's  wharf,  Charleston,  at  ten  (10)  o'clock  a.  v., 
where  I  learned  that  a  part  of  the  enemy's  troops  yet 
remained  in  the  city,  while  mounted  patrols  were  out 
in  every  direction  applying  the  torch  and  driving  the 
inhabitants  before  them. 

I  at  once  addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  the 
following  communication : 

HlADQTrABTBBS  UNITED  STATU  FORCXS,  | 

Chaxustok,  February  18, 1605.     J 
Jfapor  Charles  Macbeth,  Charleston: 

Hatob:  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  Government  I 
demand  a  surrender  of  the  city  of  which  yon  are  the  executive 
officer.  Until  further  orders  all  citizens  will  remain  within 
thetr  houses. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  Mayor,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

(Signed)  A.  G.  BENNETT, 

Lieut. -CoL  commanding  U.  S.  Forces,  Charleston. 

My  whole  force  consisted  of  five  (5)  officers  and  the 
armed  crews  of  two  (2)  small  boats,  comprising  in  all 
twenty-two  (22)  men.  Both  officers  and  men  volun- 
teered to  advance  from  the  wharf  into  the  city ;  but 
no  reinforcements  being  in  sight,  I  did  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  move  on. 

Public  buildings,  stores,  warehouses,  private  dwell- 
ings, shipping,  etc.,  were  burning  and  being  fired  by 
armed  Rebels,  but  with  the  force  at  my  disposal  it 


i  impossible  to  save  the  cotton  and  other  property. 
While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  my  troops  at  Mi  Ira 
wharf,  a  number  of  explosions  took  place.  The  Rebel 
commissary  depot  was  blown  up,  and  with  it  is  esti- 
mated that  not  less  than  two  hundred  f200)  human 
beings — most  of  whom  were  women  ana  children — 
were  blown  to  atoms.  These  people  were  engaged 
in  procuring  food  for  themselves  and  their  families 
by  permission  from  the  Rebel  military  authorities. 
fhe  Rebel  ram  Charleston  was  blown  up  while  lying 
at  her  anchorage  opposite  Mt.  Pleasant  Ferry  wharf, 
in  the  Cooper  River.  Observing  a  small  boat  sailing 
toward  the  bay  under  a  flag  of  truce,  I  put  off"  to  it, 
«ad  received  from  a  member  of  the  common  council 


a  letter  addressed  to  the  General  commanding  United 
States  forces  at  Morris  Island  or  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
letter : 

Chaklbstox,  8.  C,  February  18, 1865. 

2b  Vie  General  Commanding  the  Army  <tf  the  United 

State*  at  JforrU  Island : 

8ia:   The  military  authorities  of  the  Confederate  States 

have  evacuated  the  city.  I  have  remained  to  enforce  law  and 

preserve  order  until  you  take  such  steps  as  you  may  think 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  MACBETH  Mayor. 

The  deputation  sent  to  convey  the  above  letter  rep- 
resented to  me  that  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  either 
the  Rebel  soldiery  or  the  mob.  They  entreated  of  me 
in  the  name  of  humanity  to  interpose  my  military  au- 
thority and  save  the  city  from  utter  destruction.  To 
this  letter  I  replied  in  the  following  terms : 

Hbadqvaktkbs  Uirrran  States  Fobcbs,  Chablvstoit  ) 
Hasbob,  vbab  Atlantic  Whaxf,  Feb.  18, 1665.     j 
Mayor  Charles  Macbeth: 

I  nave  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  this  date.  I  have  in  reply  thereto  to  state  that 
the  troops  under  my  command  will  render  every  possible 
assistance  to  your  well-disposed  citizens  In  extugulsning  the 
fires  now  burning. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Mayor,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant  A.  G.  BENNETT, 

Lieut. -CoL  commanding  U.  8.  Forces,  Charleston. 

Two  (2)  companies  of  the  62d  Pennsvlvania  regiment 
and  about  thirty  (80)  men  of  the  8d  iChode  Island  vol- 
unteer heavy  artillery  having  landed,  I  proceeded  with 
them  to  the  citadel.  I  here  established  my  headquar- 
ters, and  sent  small  parties  in  all  directions  with  in- 
structions to  impress  negroes  wherever  found,  and 
to  make  them  work  the  fire  apparatus,  until  all  fires 
were  extinguished.  I  also  sent  a  strong  guard  to  the 
United  States  Arsenal,  which  was  saved.  As  the 
troops  arrived  they  were  sent  out  to  points  in  the 
city  where  were  located  railroad  depots  or  any  large 
buildings  containing  property,  such  as  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  etc.  It  being  apparent  to  me  that  I  could 
not  effectually  save  all  that  remained,  I  concentrated 
my  guards  wherever  was  stored  the  largest  quantities. 

I  cannot  at  this  time  submit  any  account  of,  or  es- 
timate any  value  to,  the  property  that  has  fallen  into 
our  possession.  The  most  valuable  items  consist  in 
cotton  and  rice.  The  cotton  has  not  yet  been  secured. 
The  rice  is  being  given  to  the  poor  of  the  city  to  sup- 
ply their  immediate  necessities. 

Every  officer  and  soldier  exerted  himself  to  a  most 
willing  performance  of  every  allotted  duty,  yet  I  do 
not  deem  it  invidious  for  me  to  make  special  mention 
of  Lieutenant  John  Hackett,  Co.  M,  8a  Rhode  Island 
artillery,  who  volunteered  to  go  alone  to  Fort  Moul- 
trie and  there  raise  the  flag.  As  also  to  speak  of 
Major  John  A.  Hennessy,  Captain  Samuel  Cuska- 
den,  and  Lieutenant  P.  M.  Burr,  all  of  the  52d  regi- 
ment Pennsvlvania  volunteers;  and  Lieutenant  James 
F.  Havilancf,  Acting  Assistant  Inspector-General  of 
mv  staff,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  city ;  all  of 
whose  services  were  most  highly  valuable  to  me. 
Captain  H.  H.  Jenks,  52d  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General,  also  rendered  im- 
portant services.  Although  he  remained  at  Morris 
Island,  he  was  very  efficient  in  facilitating  the  em- 
barkation of  my  troops  from  there. 

The  flags  from  Fort  Moultrie,  Castle  Pinckney,  and 
Fort  Ripley,  and  seventeen  (17)  signal  pennants  found 
in  the  city,  were  secured  by  the  troops  under  my 
command. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Captain, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  A.  G.  BENNETT, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  21st  regiment  U.  S.  C.  T. 

A  copv  of  the  report  of  the  evacuation  and  occupa- 
tion of  Charleston.        JAMES  F.  HAYILAND, 

First  Lieutenant  127th  Reg*  t  K.  Y.  V.,  A.  A.  I.  G. 

Gen.  Hardee,  with  about  12,000  men,  moved 
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north,  aiming  to  reach  Charlotte  in  North  Car-  JUAD^AXanUx^^wl^JTVS1i^^n%  \ 

olina.    At  the  same  time  Georgetown,  a  sea*  .               _  .     TTmm^mrtlmJiim*  r^Jl* 

port  north  of  Charleston,  was  evacuated,  and  j^LaS.  aT^  Ommamdmg  Cwxlrp 

occupied  bj  a  naval  force  sent  by  Admiral  Dahl-  Gran. :  It  is  officially  reported  to  me  that  oar 

gren.     The  force  of  Gen*  Hood's  army  which  foraging  parties  are  murdereaafter  capture,  and  la- 

had  been  sent  eastward,  having  passed  Augusta,  Jelled  "Death  to  all  foragers."    One  instance  of  a 

w^movingtow^Ch^lo^w^Se^Bean-  Jgg-^^^^aj^— £ 

regard  was  in  command.  As  the  danger  became  nain  road;"  aboiit  tliiee  mfles  fiw  teasteiriUe.    I 

more  critical,  the  enemy  sent  Gen.  Johnston  to  hare  ordered  a  similar  number  of  prisoners  in  our 

take  the  command,  and  he  was  again  in  a  poai-  hands  to  be  disposed  of  in  fike  manner. 

tion  to  confront  Gen.  Sherman.  l  hold  •bout  on«  thousand  prisoners  captured  m 

Meanwhile    Gen..  Shen^n    continued   his  ^^^:^J*SS32JSl£5 

march.     I  he  left  wing  and  cavalry  crossed  the  knowledge,  and  would  suggest  that  yon  give  notice 

Saluda  and  Broad  Rivers,  and  broke  up  the  rail-  to  the  people  at  large,  that  every  life  taken  by  them 

road  about  Alston  and  as  high  as  the  bridge  simply  results  in  the  death  of  one  of  your  confed- 

across  Broad  River  on  the  road  to  Spartans-  -  erJj5*v_                 ^        ..            .  *.  *   r  _ 

bar,?.  Maunrhile  the  man  body  moved  directly  ..^TSSSi  ££ ?££$t *53fttilEg 

to  Winnsboro,  which  Gen.  Slocum  reached  on  The  manner  of  exercising  h  raries  with  circnm- 

the  21st.    Here  the  railroad  was  destroyed  up  to  stances,  and  if  the  tirii  authorities  will  supply  my 

Blackstake's  station,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  requisitions,  I  will  forbid  all  foraging.  But  I  find  no 

The  railroad  runs  from  Columbia  to  Charlotte,  dTl1  «*"«*»  who  can  respond  tof^J°*J™& 

v  ^  ««v««  »•»>»  uv>u^v«tu»»/M>  w  ^u«m«vm«i,  or  DrOT1:non.  „,,!  therefore  must  collect  directly  of 

£.  C,  one  hundred  and  nine  miles,  thence  to  the  people.    I  have  no  doubt  this  is  the  occasion  of 

Greensboro,  and  branches  to  Lynchburg,  Vjl,  much  misbehavior  on  the  part  of  our  men ;  but  I  can- 

and  Raleigh,  X.  0.    The  distance  from  Columbia  not  permit  an  enemy  to  judge  or  punish  with  whole- 

toWmnsboroisthirty-iiinemiles.   Gen.Slocum  ^J^Jty^^  4llA  m^u*^  ^^^ 

next  turned  to  Bocky  Mount,  on  the  Catawba  K  Z^  ^  \?F£  <he    ^f  VTm|SL!JSsndTl 

„.      w^"w  ^J^v7*.      7rh    TnLAiWL  by  this  war;  but  they  were  to  be  expected,  and  I 

Kiver,  in  a  northeast  direction.  Ihe  20th  corps  simply  allege  that  those  who  struck  the  first  blow 
reached  Rocky  Mount  on  the  22d,  and  laid  a  and  made  war  inevitable,  ought  not,  in  mirness,  to  re- 
pontoon  bridge  over  the  Catawba,  and  crossed  proach  us  for  the  natural  consequences.  I  merely 
on  the  23d.  The  cayalry  under  Gen.  Kilpatrick  ^rt  our  war  right  to  fon^  an^d  my  resolre  to 
f^n^r-A  a„~~  *kA  «;~£*  ~„m'm~  -*a  \ZZ~~a  protect  my  foragers  to  the  extent  of  hfe  for  life, 
followed  during  the  night  ensumg,  and  moved  r  j  ^  ^  ^^  TOnr  obedient  servant, 

up  to  Lancaster  with  instructions  to  keep  up  w.  T.  StifcKMAK,  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A 

»&U^*£2«3&£  TowKchGen.H^pto^pUed.sfol.ows: 

airy  of  the  enemy  had  retreated  from  Columbia.  .           Jf*}?^?**10*  **J?*S  ******  r<°-  *•» 1S6a- 

E^T*  ta°,f^  ^*f^™  preach  ^fc^*^^^ 

Cheraw  and  Goldsboro,  N,  C.,  where  he  could  reached  me  to-dar.    In  it  you  sUte  that  it  has  been 

communicate  with  the  naval  forces.    As  has  officially  reported"  that  your  foraging  parties  were 

been  already  stated,  a  portion  of  Hood's  army,  "  murdered*  after  capture,  and  yon  go  on  to  say  that 

consisting  of  Cheatham's  corps,  was  aiming  to  7ox*  *>•*  "  ordered  a  similar ^number  of  prisoners  in 

make  a  junction  with  Gen.  Beauregard  at  Char-  7°™  hMld»  to  *•  du?°8!iof  m  *&  ■««■"  *** 

*"~- ^  •  j  uwuvu  ^  *«u  v.^^»iu^|5<uU  ab  v*n»  M  to             u  naTC  onjerej  a  number  of  Confederate 

lotte,  having  been  cut  off  by  the  rapid  move-  soldiers  to  be  "murdered." 
ment  of  Sherman  on  Columbia  and  Winnsboro.  You  characterise  your  order  in  proper  terms,  for 
For  three  days,  from  the  23d  to  the  26th,  the  the  public  voice,  even  in  your  own  country,  where  it 
rains  were  heavy  and  the  rivers  became  quite  *^dom  dm~*P  exP«Sfl  Stoetf »  vindication  of  truth, 
swollen,  and  the  roads  almost  impassable.  The  honor'. or  J™*"*,  *dl  «urely  ■8™  with  yon  in  pro- 
T^  "^  ""J  jnlt  01V,vo!Llulrtt000*"c-  Vf*  nouncing  you  guilty  of  murder,  if  your  order  is  ear- 
th corps  reached  Hanging  Rock  on  the  26th.  ried  «mt/ 


20th  corps  reached  Hanging  Rock  on  the  26th,    ried  out 

and  waited  there  for  the  14th  corps  to  get  across        Before  dismissing  this  portion  of  your  letter,  I  beg 

the  Catawba.     The  river  had  so  swollen  that    to  assure  you  for  every  soldier  of  mine  "murdered'7 

by  you  I  shall  " 

giving,  in  all 

may  be  in  my 


the  pontoon  bridge  broke,  and  was  with  diffi-  *77°» \  **$  *""!  1™?*^  ftVmce  two<R<lyou5?1' 

cultfrestored  bj  W  Davis.  g^fc  £  mj  £&**""*  *°  ^  -~"  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  right  wing  had  broken  up  the  In  reference  to  the  statement  yon  make  regarding 

railroad  to  Winnsboro,  and  turned  from  thence  the  death  of  your  foragers,  I  have  only  to  say  that! 

to  Peay's  Ferry,  where  it  crossed  the  Catawba  ^^  ?othing  of  it;  that  no  orders  given  by  me 

before  the ihe^y  mn  cogence*    The  17th  SSftffiSfiSS^^SSSSS S?*^ 

corps  moved  straight  on  Cheraw  by  the  way  of  except  under  circumstances  in  which  it  was  perfectly 

Young's  bridge ;  and  the  15th  corps  by  Tiller's  legitimate  and  proper  they  should  kill  them, 

and  Kelly 's  bridges.    From  the  latter  corps  de-  It  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  thieves  whom  you 

tachments  were  sent  to  Camden,  to  burn  the  *?si*na*e  M  J0"  ^ngisn,  *°  fire  the  dwellings  of 

bridge  over  the.Wateree  and  Ae  raUroad  depot,  ^52RLM 

Stores,  &C.     1ms  was  successfully  done.  ecrated  by  every  civilised  nation,  I  have  directed  my 

Several  of  the  foragers,  who,  as  a  body,  gen-  men  to  shoot  down  all  of  your  men  who  are  caught 

erally  kept  in  advance  of  the  troops,  having  burning  houses.    This  order  shall  remain  in  force  as 

been  very  cruelly  treated  by  the  enemy,  Gen.  £■*  ••  7^  disgrace  the  profession  of  arms  by  allow 

ShennanVrote  L  followi/g  letter  to  den.  W.  ^oTsaT&a?  ?l%Zo?Z&^l^on  your 

Hampton :  right  to  forage  on  the  country.    "  It  is  a  right  as  old 
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ai  history."   I  do  not,  sir,  question  this  right.   But  stroyed,  and  also  the  trestles  and  bridges  of  the 

there  is  a  right  older  eren  than  this,  and  one  more  railroad  as  far  down  as  Darlington,  ten  miles, 

inalienable— -the  right  that  erery  man  has  to  defend  A_  ~-_-j;«a_  *fT**m**A  in&nL.  ~«  «mi  +A 

his  home  and  to  protect  those  who  are  dependent  **  expedition  of  mounted  mfantry  was  sent  to 

upon  him ;  and  from  my  heart  I  wish  that  every  old  Florence,  but  it  enoountered  both  cavalry  and 

man  and  boy  in  my  country  who  can  fire  a  gun,  infantry,  and  returned  after  doing  no  other 

would  shoot  down,  as  he  would  a  wild  beast,  the  men  damage  than  breaking  up  in  part  the  road  be- 

who  are  desolating  their  land,  burning  their  houses,  tween  the  two  v\aGeBm 

^Yo^arepsWulaxln  defining  and  claiming  "war  -^eT  a  Drie*  ^elav  tne  march  was  resumed 

rights."    Mar  I  ask  if  you  enumerate  among  them  for  Fayetteville.  in  North  Carolina.    The  right 

the  right  to  fire  upon  a  defenceless  city  without  no-  wing  crossed  the  Pedee  at  Oheraw,  and  the 

tice;  to  burn  that  city  to  the  ground  after  it  had  ieft  wmg  at  Sneedsboro.     Fayetteville  is  the 

been  surrendered  by  the  authorities^  who  claimed,  m  »f    0umDeriaild   County,  and    was    a 

though  in  rain,  that  protection  which  is  always  ao-  ^»r^« /**    v«^^"^^  ./^""V*  »*v*    "«° 

corded  in  drifted  warfare  to  non-combatants;  to  nourishing  town  before  the  war,  having  a  pop- 

fire  the  dwelling  houses  of  citisens,  after  robbing  illation  exceeding  seven  thousand.   It  is  on  the 

them,  and  to  perpetrate  eren  darker  crimes  than  left  bank  of  Gape  Fear  River,  at  the  head  of 

these-erimes  too  black  to  be  mentioned?  navigation,  and  sixty  miles  south  of  Raleigh, 

co^Z^^1^^:Ei^^^mX,^  thefpitaToft^Ste^andonehmidredmk 

the  rules  of  war.  You  fixed  into  the  city  of  Columbia  northwest  of  Wilmington.     It  contained  an 

without  a  word  of  warning.    After  its  surrender  by  arsenal,  distilleries  of  turpentine,  and  cotton 

the  Mayor,   who   demanded  protection  to  private  and  flour  mills.     The  14th   corps  moved  by 

women  and  children,  who  are  likely  to  perish  of  «y«tteville  in  advance,  but  the  weather  and 

starvation  and  exposure.   Your  line  of  march  can  be  road  continuing  bad  it  reached  that  place  on 

traced  by  the  lurid  light  of  burning  houses,  and  in  March  11th,  together  with  the  17th  corps. 

more  than  one  household  there  is  an  agony  far  more  They  approached  skirmishing  with  Gen.  Wade 

bitter  than  that  of  death.  Hampton's  cavalry,  which  covered  the  rear  of 

The  Indian  scalped  his  rietim  regardless  of  sex  or  """C u:   ,    ""'»  ""*""  **yw™\  ■""  **"**  v* 

rbut  with  all  Ids  barbarity  he  always  respected  Geiu  Hardee's  army,  as  it  retreated.    It  crossed 

persons  of  his  female  capuVes.    Your  soldiers,  the  Gape  Fear  River  and  burned  the  bridge, 

more  savage  than  the  Indian,  insult  those  whose  The  cavalry  during  the  march  had  kept  well 

natural  protectors  are  absent.  on  the  left  and  exposed  flank ;  but  on  the  night 

In  conclusion,  I  hare  only  to  request,  that  when-  ^»  ir«««i*  n+w  v:-  *v™  v^«I^«-  ~~~.  auaa^a 

erer  you  hmvc  any  of  my  men  "disposed  of,"  or  ?f  March  »th  hw  three  brigades  were  divided 

"murdered,"  for  the  terms  appear  to  be  synony-  to  pioket  the  railroad.    This  was  discovered  by 

mous  with  you,  you  will  let  me  hear  of  it,  in  order  Gen.  Hampton,  who,  early  in  the  morning, 

that  I  may  know  what  action  to  take  in  the  matter,  dashed  in  and  gained  possession  of  the  camp  of 

£LSlS^S.^«!i  SlKrfirC?  OoL  Spencer's  brigade,  and  the  house  in  wfcch 

^^ll^^n^Zr^  Gen-  Elpatrick  id  OoL  Spencer  had  their 

WADE  HAMPTON,  Lieut-Gen.  quarters.   The  surprise  was  complete,  but  Gen. 

Kilpatrick  quickly  succeeded  in  rallying  his 
A  small  force  of  mounted  men,  under  Capt.  men,  on  foot,  in  a  swamp  near  at  hand,  and 
Duncan,  was  sent  by  Gen.  Sherman  to  break  by  a  prompt  attack,  well  followed  up,  he  re- 
ap the  railroad  between  Charleston  and  Flor-  gained  his  artillery,  horses,  camp,  and  every 
ence,  but  were  met  by  a  division  of  cavalry  un-  thing  except  some  prisoners.    The  enemy  re- 
der  Gen.  Butler,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  on  tired,  leaving  their  dead  behind. 
Mount  Elon,  they  were  compelled  to  return  The  army  remained  at  Fayetteville  during 
without  success.  three  days,  until  March  15th.     The  United 
Cheraw,  to  which  Gen.  Sherman  was  aiming,  States  arsenal,  and  a  vast  amount  of  machine- 
Is  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Great  Pedee  ry,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  arsenal 
River,  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation.   It  had  at  Harper'B  Ferry,  were  destroyed.  Every  build- 
been  a  place  of  importance  as  a  depot  for  oot-  ing  was  knocked  down  and  burned,  «and  every 
ton,  and  had  about  one  thousand  inhabitants,  piece  of  machinery  broken  up  by  the  1st  Michi- 
It  is  the  termination  of  the  northern  railroad  gan  engineers.    The  position  of  Gen.  Sherman 
from  Charleston  through  Florence,  being  dis-  at  this  time  is  thus  described  by  himself:  u  Up 
tant  from  the  latter  forty  miles,  and  from  the  to  this  period  I  had  perfectly  succeeded  in  in- 
former one  hnndred  and  forty-two  miles.  terposing  my  superior  army  between  the  seat- 
On  March  2d  the  advanced  division  of  the  tered  parts  of  my  enemy.    But  I  was  then 
20th  corps  entered  Chesterfield,  a  little  north-  aware  that  the  fragments  that  had  left  Colum- 
west  of  Cheraw,  encountering  on  the  way  the  bia  under  Beauregard  had  been  reinforced  by 
cavalry  of  the  enemy  under  Gen.  Butler,  with  Cheatham's  corps  from  the  West,  and  the  gar- 
whom  skirmishing  was  kept  up.    On  the  next  rison  of  Augusta,  and  that  ample  time  had  been 
day,  about  noon,  the  17th  corps  entered  Che-  given  to  move  them  to  my  front  and  flank 
raw.    The  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  place  re-  about  Raleigh.    Hardee  had  also  succeeded  in 
treated  across  the  Pedee,  and  burned  the  bridge,  getting  across  Cape  Fear  River  ahead  of  me, 
A  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  was  and  could  therefore  complete  the  junction  with 
captured  in  the  town,  and  a  number  of  guns  the  other  armies  of  Johnston  and  Hoke  in 
which  had  been  brought  from  Charleston  on  North  Carolina;    and  the  whole,  under  the 
the  evacuation  of  that  city.    These  were  de-  command  of  the  skilful  and  experienced  Joe 
Vol.  v. — 4       A 
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Johnston,  made  up  an  army  superior  to  me  in  occupied  Smithville  and  Fort  Caswell  on  the 
cavalry,  and  formidable  enough  in  artillery  and  south  Bide  of  the  river,  while  the  naval  squad- 
infantry  to  justify  me  in  extreme  caution  in  ron  under  Bear- Admiral  Porter,  occupied  po- 
making  the  last  step  necessary  to  complete  the  sitions  in  Cape  Fear  River,  and  off  the  coast 
march  I  had  undertaken.  Previous  to  reaching  covering  the  flanks  of  Gen.  Terry's  line.  Oti 
Fayetteville  I  had  despatched  to  Wilmington  the  west  bank,  Fort  Anderson  was  occupied  by 
from  Laurel  Hill  Church  two  of  our  best  scoots  the  enemy  with  a  collateral  line  running  to  a 
with  intelligence  of  our  position  and  my  gen-  large  swamp  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  dis- 
eral  plans.  .  Both  of  these  messengers  reached  tant,  and  a  line  opposite  Fort  Anderson,  run- 
r  Wilmington,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  ning  across  the  peninsula  from  Cape  Fear  River 
of  March,  the  army  tug  Davidson,  Capt  Ains-  to  Masonboro'  Sound.  This  position  was  im- 
worth,  reached  Fayetteville  from  Wilmington,  pregnable  against  a  direct  attack,  and  could  bo 
1  bringing  me  full  intelligence  of  events  from  the  turned  only  by  crossing  the  sound  above  his 
outer  world.  On  the  same  day,  this  tug  carried  left,  or  passing  around  the  swamp  which  cov- 
back  to  Gen.  Terry,  at  Wilmington,  and  Gen.  vered  his  right  The  first  movement  of  Gen. 
Schofield  at  Newborn,  my  despatches  to  the  ef-  Schofield  consisted  in  pushing  forward  Gen. 
feet  that  on  Wednesday,  the  15th,  we  would  Terry's  line  on  Feb.  11th,  supported  by  Gen. 
move  for  Goldsboro,  feigning  on  Raleigh,  and  Cox's  division,  which  drove  in  the  enemy's 
ordering  them  to  march  straight  for  Goldsboro,  pickets,  and  intrenched  in  a  new  position  close 
which  I  expected  to  reach  about  the  20th.  The  enough  to  the  enemy's  line  to  compel  him  to 
same  day,  the  gunboat  Eolus,  Capt.  Young,  hold  it  in  force.  Efforts  were  then  made  to 
United  States  navy,  also  reached  Fayetteville,  turn  his  left  by  the  aid  of  a  fleet  of  boats  to 
and  through  her  I  continued  to  have  communi-  cross  the  sound,  but  the  weather  prevented, 
cation  with  Wilmington  until  the  day  of  our  Finally  Gen.  Schofield  determined  to  attempt 
actual  departure.  While  the  work  of  destruo-  to  turn  the  enemy's  right.  Gen.  Cox's  and 
tion  was  going  on  at  Fayetteville,  two  pontoon  Gen.  Ames'  divisions  were  crossed  over  to 
bridges  were  laid  across  Cape  Fear  River,  one  Smithville  and  joined  by  Col.  Moore's  brigade 
opposite  the  town,  the  other  three  miles  below."  of  Gen.  Couch's  division,  which  had  just  de- 
While  Gen.  Sherman  had  been  advancing  to  barked.  They  advanced  along  the  main  Wil- 
Fayetteville,  some  movements  had  taken  place  mington  road  until  they  encountered  the  ene- 
at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  intended  to  prepare  the  my's  position  at  Fort  Anderson  and  the  ad- 
way  for  cooperation  with  him.  It  was  on  Jan.  jacent  wt>rks.  Here  two  brigades  were  in- 
15th  that  Gen.  Schofield,  with  the  28d  corps,  left  trenched  to  occupy  the  enemy,  while  Gen. 
Gen.  Thomas,  as  has  been  stated,  for  the  Atlan-  Cox  with  the  other  two  brigades  and  Gen. 
tic  coast.  The  troops  moved  with  their  artil-  Ames'  division  moved  around  the  swamp  oover- 
lery  and  horses,  but  without  wagons,  by  steam  ing  the  enemy's  right,  in  order  to  strike  the 
transports,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  thence  by  Wilmington  road  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Anderson, 
railroad  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Alexandria,  The  distance  to  be  travelled  was  about  fifteen 
Va.  Although  it  was  midwinter  and  the  weather  miles.  The  enemy,  by  means  of  their  cavalry, 
unusually  severe,  the  movement  was  effected  discovering  the  movement  of  Gen.  Cox,  hastily 
without  delay,  accident,  or  suffering  on  the  part  abandoned  their  works  on  both  sides  of  the 
of  the  troops.  In  February  an  order  was  issued  river  during  the  night  of  Feb.  19th,  fell  back 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  creating  the  depart-  behind  Town  Creek  on  the  west,  and  to  a 
ment  of  North  Carolina,  and  assigning  Gen.  similar  position  covered  with  swamps  on  the 
Schofield  to  the  command.  The  ultimate  object  east.  Thus  the  main  defences  of  the  Cape 
of  his  operations  was  to  occupy  Goldsboro,  Fear  River  and  of  Wilmington  were  captured, 
N.  0.,  and  to  open  railroad  communication  be-  with  ten  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  and  a  large 
tween  that  point  and  the  sea-coast,  and  further  amount  of  ammunition, 
to  accumulate  supplies  for  Gen.  Sherman's  army  On  the  next  day  Gen.  Cox  pursued  the 
and  to  join  it,  in  its  approach,  at  or  near  Golds-  enemy  to  Town  Creek,  behind  which  he  was 
boro.  Wilmington  was  made  the  first  point  to  found  intrenched.  The  only  bridge  over  had 
capture,  as  it  would  afford  a  valuable  auxiliary  been  destroyed.  Gen.  Terry,  on  the  east  bank, 
base  to  Morehead  City  in  the  event  of  the  juno-  also  encountered  the  enemy  in  superior  force, 
tion  being  made  at  Goldsboro ;  and  also  as  it  and  Gen.  Ames'  division  was  recrossed  and 
would  be  of  great  value  to  Gen.  Sherman  in  joined  him  during  the  night.  On  the  20th 
case  the  movement  of  the  main  army  of  the  Gen.  Cox  crossed  Town  Creek,  and  gaining  the 
enemy  or  other  circumstances  should  render  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy  attacked  and  rout- 
advisable  a  concentration  of  Sherman's  army  at  ed  them,  capturing  two  guns  and  three  hundred 
some  point  further  south  than  Goldsboro.  and  seventy-five  prisoners,  besides  the  killed 
With  the  8d  division  of  the  23d  corps,  under  and  wounded.  During  the  night  he  rebuilt  the 
Major-Gen.  J.  D.  Cox,  Gen.  Schofield  reached  bridge,  crossed  his  artillery,  and  advanced  tow- 
the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River  on  Feb.  9th,  and  ard  Wilmington  without  opposition.  Mean- 
landed  near  Fort  Fisher.  The  other  troops  while,  Gen.  Terry  being  unable  to  advance,  so 
were  to  follow.  Major-Gen.  Terry,  with  about  occupied  the  attention  of  the  entire  force  of 
eight  thousand  men,  then  held  a  line  across  the  Gen.  Hoke  that  he  was  unable  to  reSnforce  those 
peninsula,  about  two  miles  above  the  fort,  .and  defeated  by  Gen.  Cox.    On  Feb.  21st  Gen.  Cox 
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secured  a  portion  o?  the  enemy's  bridge  across  column,  they  made  a  heavy  attack  upon  the 

Brunswick  River,  and  passed  a  portion  of  his  left  and  centre  of  Gen.  Oox,  but  were  decisively 

troops  to  Eagle  Island,  and  threatened  to  cross  repulsed  with  a  heavy  loss.    They  retired  in 

the  Cape  Pear  River  above  Wilmington.    The  confusion,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  and 

enemy  immediately  set  fire  to  his  steamers,  a  large  number  of  arms  and  intrenching  tools, 

cotton,  and   military  and   naval  stores,  and  Daring  the  night  they  fell  back  across  the 

abandoned  the  city.    Early  the  next  morning,  Neuse  and  burned  the  bridge.     The  loss  of 

Feb.  22d,  Gen.  Cox  entered  without  opposition.  Gen.  Oox  was  about  800  in  killed  and  wound- 

The  force  in  front  of  Gen.  Terry  fell  back,  and  ed ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  1,500 

were  pursued  by  him  across  Northeast  River.  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.    During  the 

The  Federal  losses  in  these  operations  were  night  the  column  of  Gen.  Couch  arrived.    Gen. 

about  two  hundred  officers  and  men  killed  and  Sohofield  was  delayed  in  crossing  the  Neuse 

wounded.    That  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  until  the  14th,  for  want  of  pontoons,  when  it 

at  one  thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  was  effected  without  opposition.     Meanwhile 

prisoners.    Fifteen  heavy  and  fifteen  light  guns  the  enemy  had  abandoned  Kington  and  moved 

were  captured,  with  a  large  amount  of  ammo-  rapidly  toward  Smitbfield,  to  join  the  force 

nition.  under  Gen.  Johnston,  to  resist  the  advance  of 

As  Gen.  Schofield  had  no  rolling  stock  at  Gen.  Sherman  from  Fayetteville.    After  ooou- 

Wilmington,  and  was  nearly  destitute  of  wag-  pying  Kinston  and  repairing  the  bridge  over 

ons,  he  was  compelled  to  operate  from  New-  the  Neuse  and  the  railroad  track,  Gen.  Scho- 

bern  for  the  capture  of  Goldsboro.     He  had  field  moved  on  the  20th  toward  Goldsboro, 

already  sent  to  that  place  about  5,000  men,  and  which  he  entered  on  the  evening  of  the  21st 

ordered  Gen.  J.  N.  Palmer  to  move  with  as  with  slight  opposition  from  the  enemy, 

little  delay  as  possible  upon  Kinston,  in  order  Meanwhile  Gen.  Terry,  with  a  portion  of  the 

to  cover  the  workmen  repairing  the  railroad,  command  which  had  remained  at  Wilmington, 

Gen.  Roger's  division  of  the  23d  corps  was  moved  from  that  point  on  March  15th,  reaching 

sent  to  reinforce  Gen.  Palmer,  by  way  of  More-  Faison's  depot  on  the  20th,  and  advanced  to 

head  City.    As  Gen.  Palmer  had  not  moved  on  Cox's  bridge,  securing  the  crossing  of  the  Neuse 

the  25th,  Gen.  Cox  was  ordered  to  take  the  com-  on  the  22d. 

mand  and  push  forward  at  once.  At  the  same  The  columns  of  Gen.  Sherman  commenced 
time  the  division  of  Gen.  Couch,  which  had  their  march  from  Fayetteville  on  Wednesday, 
just  arrived  at  Wilmington,  was  prepared  as  March  15th.  His  plan  was,  that  Gen.  Kil- 
rapidly  as  possible,  together  with  the  division  patrick  should  move  up  the  plank  road  to  and 
of  Gen.  Cox,  then  under  Brig.-Gen.  Reilly,  to  beyond  Averysboro,  a  village  on  the  Cape  Fear 
join  the  column  moving  from  Newbern  by  a  River,  about  forty  miles  south  of  Raleigh. 
land  march  from  Wilmington.  On  March  6th  Four  divisions  of  the  left  wing,  with  as  few 
the  two  divisions  were  ready  to  move  for  Kins-  wagons  as  possible,  were  to  follow  him ;  the 
ton,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Onslow  and  rest  of  the  train,  under  the  escort  of  the  two 
Richlands.  On  the  8th  Gen.  Cox  had  advanced  remaining  divisions  of  the  wing,  were  to  take 
to  Wise's  Forks,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  be-  a  Bhorter  and  more  direct  road  to  Goldsboro. 
low  Southwest  Creek,  behind  which  the  force  In  like  manner  Gen.  Howard  was  to  send  his 
of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  Gen.  Hoke's  divis-  trains  well  to  the  right,  under  a  good  escort, 
ion  and  a  small  body  of  reserves,  had  retired,  toward  Faison's  depot  and  Goldsboro,  and  to 
Meanwhile  Gen.  Cox  sent  two  regiments,  under  hold  four  divisions  light  and  ready  to  go  to  the 
CoL  Upham  of  the  15th  Connecticut,  to  secure  aid  of  the  left  wing  if  it  should  be  attacked 
the  crossing  of  the  creek  on  the  Dover  road,  while  in  motion.  The  weather  continued  bad, 
But  the  enemy  having  been  reinforced  by  a  and  the  roads  were  almost  impassable,  requir- 
portion  of  the  old  Army  of  Tennessee,  reorossed  ing  repairs  at  almost  every  foot  to  admit  the 
the  creek  above  the  Dover  road,  and  came  passage  of  the  wagons  and  artillery. 
down  in  the  rear  of  CoL  Upham's  position,  and  Gen.  Kilpatrick  advanced,  followed  by  Gen. 
surprised  and  captured  nearly  his  entire  com-  Slocum,  who  moved  up  the  river  or  plank  road 
mand,  about  seven  hundred  men.  They  then  on  the  15th  to  Kyle's  landing.  About  three 
advanced  and  endeavored  to  penetrate  between  miles  beyond,  at  Taylor's  Hole  Creek,  Gen. 
Geo.  Carter's  and  Gen.  Palmer's  divisions,  Kilpatriok  encountered  the  rear-guard  of  the 
occupying  the  Dover  road  and  the  railroad  re-  enemy,  with  which  he  skirmished  heavily.  At 
speotively,  but  were  checked  by  Gen.  Ruger's  his  request  Gen.  Slocum  sent  forward  a  brigade 
division,  which  was  just  arriving  on  the  held,  of  infantry  to  hold  a  line  of  barricades.  On 
Only  tight  skirmishing  took  place,  from  which  the  next  morning  the  column  advanced  in  the 
the  loss  was  small.  As  the  enemy  was  equally  same  order,  and  found  the  enemy  in  an  in- 
as  strong  as  Gen.  Cox,  and  receiving  reenioroe-  trenched  position,  with  artillery,  infantry,  and 
meats  all  the  time,  Gen.  Cox  intrenched  his  cavalry.  They  were  in  front  of  the  point 
force  to  await  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Couch.  On  where  the  road  branched  off  toward  Goldsboro 
the  9th  the  enemy  pressed  his  lines  strongly  through  Bentonville.  It  appeared  that  Gen. 
without  making  an  assault;  and  on  the  10th,  Hardee,  in  retreating  from  Fayetteville,  had 
having  received  further  reinforcements,  and  halted  in  the  narrow  and  swampy  neck  be- 
perhaps  heard  of  the  approach  of  Gen.  Conoh's  tween  the  Cape  Fear  and  South  Rivers,  in 
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order  to  check  the  progress  of  Gen.  Sherman,  Gen.  Howard  was  still  working  its  way  ovoi 

that  time  might  be  gained  for  the  concentration  the  heavy  roads  toward  Bentonville  and  Golds- 

of  Gon.  Johnston's  forces  in  the  rear  at  Raleigh,  boro.    The  cavalry  of  the  enemy  crossed  in 

Smithfield,  or  Goldsboro.    The  force  of  Gen.  front  of  Gen.  Sherman,  to  join  their  infantry  at 

Hardee  was  estimated  at  20,000  men.    Gen.  Smithfield,  burning  the   bridges  across  Mill 

Sherman  found  it  to  be  necessary  to  dislodge  Creek.     Smithfield  is  22  miles  northwest  of 

him,  both  to  gain  possession  of  the  road  to  Golds-  Goldsboro,  on  the  railroad  leading  from  the 

boro  and  to  keep  up  as  long  as  possible  the  latter  place  to  Raleigh,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 

feint  of  an  advance  on  Raleigh.    The  position  the  Gape  Fear  River,  27  miles  from  Raleigh, 

of  the  enemy  was  a  difficult  one  to  carry,  by  Goldsboro  is  at  the  junction  of  the  railroad 

reason  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  from  Raleigh  to  Newborn  and  that  from  Rich- 

80  soft  that  horses  would  sink  everywhere,  and  mond  to  Wilmington. 

even  men  could  hardly  make  their  way  over  On  the  night  of  the  18th  Gen.  Slocum's  col- 

the  common  pine  barren.  umn  encamped  on  the  Goldsboro  road,  about 

Gen.  Williams,  with  the  20th  corps,  was  five  miles  from  Bentonville  and  twenty-seven 
ahead,  and  Gen.  Ward's  division  in  the  advance,  miles  from  Goldsboro.  The  column  of  Gen. 
This  was  deployed,  and  the  skirmish  line  de-  Howard  was  two  miles  south v  and  both  col- 
veloped  the  position  of  a  brigade  of  heavy  umns  had  pickets  three  miles  forward,  at  the 
artillery  armed  as  infantry,  posted  across  the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  to  Goldsboro. 
road  behind  a  light  parapet,  with  a  battery  The  next  movement  is  thus  described  by  Gen. 
enfilading  a  clear  field  over  which  lay  the  way  Sherman : — "  All  the  signs  induced  me  to  be- 
of  approach.  A  brigade  under  Gen.  Corse  was  lieve  that  the  enemy  would  make  no  farther 
sent  by  Gen.  Williams  to  the  left  to  turn  this  opposition  to  our  progress,  and  would  not 
line.  By  a  quick  charge  it  broke  the  enemy's  attempt  to  strike  us  in  flank  while  in  motion, 
brigade,  which  retreated  rapidly  back  to  a  sec-  I  therefore  directed  Gen.  Howard  to  move  his 
ond  line  better  made  and  more  strongly  held,  right  wing  by  the  new  Goldsboro  road,  which 
On  the  retreat  the  enemy  were  made  to  suffer  goes  by  way  of  Falling  Creek  Church.  I  also 
by  Winniger's  battery  of  artillery,  which  had  left  Slooum  and  joined  Howard's  column,  with 
been  put  in  position  by  Major  Reynolds,  chief  a  view  to  open  communication  with  Gen.  Scho- 
of  artillery.  On  the  advance  of  Gen.  Ward's  field,  coming  up  from  Newborn,  and  Gen.  Terry 
division  over  the  ground,  three  guns  and  217  from  Wilmington.  I  found  Gon.  Howard's 
prisoners  were  captured.  Of  the  latter  68  column  well  strung  out,  owing  to  the  very  bad 
were  wounded.  Of  the  enemy's  dead,  108  roads,  and  did  not  overtake  him  in  person  until 
were  buried  by  the  troops.  As  the  second  line  he  had  reached  Falling  Creek  Church,  with  one 
was  developed,  the  division  of  Gen.  Jackson  regiment  forward  to  the  cross-roads  near  Cox's 
was  deployed  forward  on  the  right  of  Gen.  bridge  across  the  Neuse.  I  had  gone  from  Gen. 
Ward,  and  two  divisions  of  Gen.  Jefferson  C.  Slooum  about  six  miles  when  I  heard  artiller>- 
Davis'  14th  corps  on  the  left,  well  toward  the  in  his  direction,  but  was  soon  made  easy  by 
Cape  Fear  River.  At  the  same  time  Gen.  one  of  his  staff  officers  overtaking  me,  explain- 
Kilpatrick,  who  was  acting  in  concert,  was  ing  that  his  leading  division  (Carlin's)  had  en- 
ordered  to  mass  his  cavalry  on  the  extreme  countered  a  division  of  rebel  cavalry  (Dib- 
right,  and  in  concert  with  the  right  of  Gen.  brell's),  which  he  was  driving  easily.  But  soon 
Jackson,  to  feel  forward  for  the  Goldsboro  other  staff  officers  came  up  reporting  that  he 
road.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a  brigade  on  had  developed  near  Bentonville  the  whole  of 
the  road,  but  it  was  attacked  so  furiously  by  a  the  rebel  army  under  Gen.  Johnston  himself, 
division  of  the  enemy  under  Gen.  MoLaws,  that  I  sent  him  orders  to  call  up  the  two  divisions 
it  fell  back  to  the  flank  of  the  infantry.  Late  guarding  his  wagon  trains,  and  Hazen's  division 
in  the  afternoon  the  entire  line  advanced  and  of  the  16th  oorps,  still  back  near  Lee's  store,  to 
drove  the  enemy  within  his  intrenchments,  and  fight  defensively  until  I  could  draw  up  Blair's 
pressed  him  so  hard  that  during  the  night,  corps,  then  near  Mount  Olive  station,  and  with 
which  was  stormy,  he  retreated.  In  the  morn-  the  three  remaining  divisions  of  the  15th  corps 
ing  he  was  followed  by  the  division  of  Gen.  come  up  on  Gen.  Johnston's  left  rear  from  the 
Ward  through  and  beyond  Averysboro,  when  direction  of  Cox's  bridge.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  became  apparent  that  Gen.  Hardee  had  re-  while  on  the  road,  I  received  couriers  from 
treated  toward  Smithfield  instead  of  Raleigh,  both  Gens.  Schofield  and  Terry.  The  former 
The  Onion  loss  was  12  officers  and  65  men  reported  himself  in  possession  of  Kinston,  de- 
killed  and  477  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  layed  somewhat  by  want  of  provisions,  but 
onemy  is  unknown.  able  to  march  so  as  to  make  Goldsboro  on  the 

The  division  of  Gen.  Ward  remained  to  keep  21st,  and  Gen.  Terry  was  at  or  near  Faison's 

up  a  show  of  pursuit,  and  the  rest  of  Gen.  Slo-  depot.   Orders  were  at  once  despatched  to  Gen. 

cum's  column  turned  to  the  right  and  built  the  Schofield  to  push  for  Goldsboro,  and  to  make 

bridge  across  the  South  River  and  took  the  dispositions  to  cross  Little  River  in  the  direc- 

road  to  Goldsboro.     At  the  same  time  Gon.  tion  of  Smithfield  as  far  as  Millard ;  to  Gon. 

Kilpatrick  crossed  the  river  to  the  north  in  the  Terry  to  move  to  Cox's  bridge,  lay  a  pontoon 

direction  of  Elevation,  and  moved  eastward,  bridge,  and  establish  a  crossing;  and  to  Gen. 

watohing  the  left  flank.    The  right  wing  of  Blair  to  make  a  night  march  to  Falling  Creek 
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Church;  and  at  daylight,  the  right  wing,  Gen.  Gen.  Mower  with  all  his  reserves,  to  over- 
Howard,  less  the  necessary  wagon  guards,  was  whelm  him,  and  perhaps  yield  his  parapets  for 
put  in  rapid  motion  on  Bentonville."  the  purpose,  Gen.  Sherman  ordered  a  general 
It  appears  that  on  the  advance  of  the  head  attack  hy  his  skirmish  line,  from  left  to  right. 
of  Gen.  Slocum's  column  from  his  camp  on  the  Meanwhile  Gen.  Mower  was  able  to  regain  his 
night  of  the  18th,  it  first  encountered  DibbrelTs  connection  by  moving  to  his  left  rear.    During 
cavalry,  but  soon  found  its  progress  hindered  the  night  ensuing  the  enemy  retreated  toward 
by  infantry  and  cavalry.    The  enemy  attacked  Smithneld,  leaving  his  pickets  to  fall  into  Gen. 
his  advance  and  gained  a  temporary  advantage  Sherman's  hands,  with  many  dead  unburied 
capturing  three  guns  of  Gen.  CarlhVs  division,  and  wounded  in  his  field  hospitals.    At  day- 
and  driving  the  two  advanced  brigades  back  on  break  pursuit  was  made  two  miles  beyond  MIL 
the  main  body.    Gen.  Slocum  at  once  deployed  Creek.    The  loss  of  the  left  wing  about  Benton- 
the  two  divisions  of  the  14th  corps  of  Gen.  ville  was  reported  at  9  officers  and  145  men 
Davis,  and  brought  up  on  their  left  the  two  killed,  51  officers  and  816  men  wounded,  and 
divisions  of  the  20th  corps  of  Gen.  Williams.  8  officers  and  223  men  missing;  total,  1,247. 
These  were  placed  on  the  defensive,  and  a  line  Of  the  enemy,  167  dead  were  buried,  and  888 
of  barricades  prepared.     Gen.  Eilpatriok  also  made  prisoners  by  the  left  wing.    The  loss  of 
massed  his  cavalry  on  the  left.    In  this  position  the  right  wing  was  2  officers  and  85  men  killed, 
six  assaults  were  made  on  the  left  wing  by  Gen.  12  officers  and  289  men  wounded,  and  1  officer 
Johnston,  with  the  combined  forces  of  Gens,  and  60  men  missing;  total,  899.    Of  the  ene- 
Hoke,  Hardee,  and  Cheatham.     During  the  my,  100  dead  were  buried  and  1,287  made 
night  ensuing,  Gen.  Slocum  got  up  his  wagon  prisoners  by  this  wing.    The  total  loss  of  Gen. 
train  with  its  guard  of  two  divisions,  and  Gen.  Sherman,  exclusive  of  the  cavalry,  was  1,646. 
Hazen's  division  of  the  15th  corps,  which  en-  The  result  of  this  affair  gave  to  Gen.  Sher- 
abled  him  to  make  his  position  impregnable,  man  full  possession  of  Goldsboro,  with  the  two 
Gen.  Johnston  had  moved  by  night  from  Smith-  railroads  to  Wilmington  and  Beaufort,  on  the 
field,  with  as  little  incumbrance  as  possible,  coast.    The  22d  was  passed  in  burying  the 
for  the  purpose  of  overwhelming  the  left  wing  dead  and  removing  the  wounded  at  Benton- 
before  it  could  be  relieved.    The  right  wing,  in  ville,  and  on  the  next  day  all  the  troops  moved 
its  advance  to  the  aid  of  Gen.  Slocum,  found  to  the  camps  about  Goldsboro,  there  to  rest  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  watching  its  approach  receive  supplies  of  food  and  clothing, 
without  being  able  to  offer  any  serious  resist-  During  this  march  Gen.  Sherman's  army 
ance  until  the  head  of  the  column  encountered  passed  over  an  average  breadth  of  forty  miles 
a  considerable  body  behind  a  barricade,  at  the  of  country,  from  Savannah  to  Goldsboro,  and 
forks  of  the  road  near  Bentonville,  about  three  consumed  all  the  forage,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
miles  east  of  the  battle  field  of  the  previous  poultry,  cured  meats,  corn  meal,  &o.    It  was 
day.    The  cavalry  were  quickly  dislodged,  and  stripped  so  bare  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
the  intersection  of  the  roads  secured.    As  the  enemy  to  send  provisions  from  other  quarters 
15th  corps  advanced,  Gen.  Logan  found  that  to  feed  the  inhabitants.    It  caused  the  abandon- 
tike  enemy  had  thrown  back  their  left  flank,  ment  by  the  enemy  of  the  whole  sea-coast  from 
And  constructed  a  line  of  parapet  oonneoting  Savannah  to  Newbern,  with  the  forts,  dock- 
with  that  toward  Gen.  Slocum,  in  the  form  of  yards,  gunboats,  &c.    The  real  object  of  the 
a  bastion,  with  its  salient  on  the  main  road  to  march,  says  Gen.  Sherman,  "  was  to  place  this 
Goldsboro;  thus  interposing  between  Gen.  Slo-  army  in  a  position  easy  of  supply,  whence  it 
cum  with  the  left  wing  on  the  west,  and  Gen.  could  take  an  appropriate  part  in  the  spring 
Howard  with  the  right  wing  on  the  east,  while  and  summer  campaign  of  1865." 
the  flanks  rested  on  Mill  Creek  and  covered  the  While  General  Sherman  had  been  marching 
road  to  Smithfield.    Gen.  Howard  proceeding  through  South  and  North  Carolina,  General 
cautiously  soon  made  strong  connection  with  Grant  was  completing  his  preparations  for  the 
Gen.  Slocum  on  the  left,  and  at  4  p.  m.  of  the  final  conflict  with  General  Lee.    He  considered 
20th  a  complete  and  strong  line  of  battle  con-  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  before  a  gen- 
fronted  the  enemy  in  his  intrenched  position,  eral  movement  of  Meade  s  forces,  that  all  com- 
which  put  Gen.  Johnston  on  the  defensive,  munioation  with  Richmond,  north  of  the  James 
with  Mill  Creek  and  a  single  bridge  in  his  rear.  River,  should  be  cut  off.    The  enemy  had  with- 
Gen.  Sherman  having  nothing  to  gain  by  a  drawn  the  bulk  of  their  force  from  the  Shenan- 
battle,  now  pressed  the  enemy  steadily  with  doah  valley  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the 
skirmishers  alone,  using  artillery  on  the  wood-  South,  and  General  Grant  desiring  to  reenforce 
ed  space  held  by  him,  and  feeling  the  flanks  of  Sherman,  especially  with  cavalry,  determined 
his  position,  which  were  covered  by  swamps,  to  make  a  move  from  the  Shenandoah,  which 
On  the  next  day,  the  21st,  a  steady  rain  pre-  might  accomplish  the  first,  if  not  both  these 
▼ailed,  during  which  Gen.  Mower  with  his  di-  objects.     He  therefore  sent  the  following  do* 
vision,  on  the  extreme  right,  had  worked  well  spatch  to  General  Sheridan : 
to  the  right  around  the  enemy's  flank,  and  Qat  p       v    ^        ^  18(J5_1  p  ^ 
nearly  reached  the  bridge  across  MuT  Creek,  GmrERAL:  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  travel,  I  think 
which  was  the  only  line  ot  retreat  open  to  Gen.  vou  wm  have  no  difficulty  about  reaching  Lynchburg 
Johnston.     Fearing  the  enemy  might  turn  upon  with  a  cavalry  force  alone.    From  there  you  could 
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destroy  the  railroad  and  canal  in  every  direction,  so  as    moved  to  Staunton,  drove  the  enemy's  picket* 


woul4  justify  it,  you  could  strike  south,  heading  the  marching  easterly  on  the  road  toward  Rockfish 

streams  in  Virginia  to  the  westward  of  Danville,  and  Gap.  and  destroyed  the  trestle  bridge  of  the 

push  on  andjoin  General  Sherman.    This  additional  Virginia  Central  Railroad  at  Christina's  Creek, 

raid  with ,one  now  about .starting  from  East  Tennessee  0n  ^  2d  it  rdned  heavily    but  the  c0}umn 

under  Stoneman.  numbering  Four  or  fire  thousand  j  *£         £  qx       ««»»«/,   Uj  Jr°  w"wu 

cavalry,  one  from  Vicksburg,  numbering  seven  or  moved  through  Staunton  toward  Waynesboro, 

eight  thousand  cavalry,  one  from  Eastport,  Missis-  thirteen  miles  distant.     At  FishersviUe.  eight 

sippi,  ten  thousand  cavalry,  Canby  from  Mobile  Bay,  miles  from  Staunton,  Gen.  Custer's  division  be- 

vn&k  about  thirty-eight  thousand  mixed  troops:  these  fag  in  advance,  met  the  enemy's  videttes  and 

SSSWS^  drove  them  ba^k  five  miles  to  Waynesboro, 

the  vitals  of  South  Carolina,  is  all  that  will  be  wanted  •Uere  he  made  a  reconnoissance  and  discovered 

to  leave  nothing  for  the  reoellion  to  stand  upon.    I  the  enemy  in  position  on  some  ridges  along 

would  advise  you  to  overcome  great  obstacles  to  South  River,  with  five  guns.    Placing  the  bri- 

^ES^^it    Charlestonwas  evacuated  on  Tues-  gade  of  Gen.  Pennington  on  the  right,  and 

day  last.          U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieutenant-General.  ¥rrrtiifl»  ^„  *vA  i«a.   ^ni?  +*>«+  ~e  n«~i>«2i.  «  Zz 

Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridait.  WelIs  on  ™e  left>  w1"1  that  of  Caphart  acting 

A    .,     „,,  ,           .         .        j,  „  as  a  reserve,  he  advanced  with  the  two  forward 

On  the  25th  he  wrote  again  as  follows :  regiments  deployed  as  skirmishers  and  firing 

n              a^  CrrT,PolNT'  Va-<  ^brnjry  as,  1965.  briskly.    Immediately  after  firing  a  volley  the 

General:  Sherman's  movements  will  depend  on  V.    -V.    *^""**"*wv  "J*™   «**"»  »  ^  y  w 

the  amount  of  opposition  he  meets  with  from  the  entire  lme  of  the  enemy  broke,  when  the  troops 

enemy.    If  strongly  opposed,  he  may  possibly  have  rushed  upon  them  and  captured  87   officers, 

to  fall  back  to  Georgetown,  S.  C,  and  fit  out  for  a  new  1,165  men,  18  flags,  5  cannon,  over  100  horses 

start.    I  think  however,  all  danger  for  the  necessity  gnj  ^eg  anfl  neariv  100  wagons  and  ambu- 

way  to  Goldsboro.    If  you  reach  Lynchburg,  you  to    Charlottesville.      Pursuit  was    made,  and 

wiu  have  to  be  guided  in  your  after  movements  by  Caphart's  brigade  crossing  South  River  moved 

the  information  you  obtain.    Before  you  could  pos-  to  Greenwood  station,  where  it  destroyed  the 

t:L7t^ez^doXii7  says r  ?s* a ^  co-taining f  pirs  of  irifflFy- 

gaging  the  enemy  strongly  posted  at  one  or  the  other  Jf  *  some  commissary  and  ordnance  supplies, 

of  these  places,  with  railroad  communications  opened  Gen.  Custer  now  waited  for  Gen.  Merritt  to 

from  his  army  to  Wilmington  or  Newbern.  come  up,  and  both  forces  pushed  on  through 

xr  .     r,      U;  5'  S^1'  Lieutenant-General.  Rockfish  Gap  to  Charlottesville,  eighteen  miles. 

Major-General  P.  H.  Bmbidax.  The  prifloners  were  sent  back  to  Winchester 

On  the  27th,  Gen.  Sheridan  left  his  camp  at  under  a  guard.  At  Charlottesville  Gen.  Sher- 
Winchester.  The  command  consisted  of  the  idaa  remained  two  days.  He  says:  "This 
1st  and  8d  Divisions  of  Cavalry  of  the  Army  time  was  consumed  in  bringing  over  from 
of  the  Shenandoah,  under  the  immediate  com-  Waynesboro  our  ammunition  and  pontoon 
raand  of  Brevet  Major-General  Wesley  Merritt,  trains.  The  weather  was  horrible  beyond  de- 
Brevet  Major-General  George  A.  Custer,  com-  scription,  and  the  rain  incessant.  The  two 
manding  the  3d  Division,  and  Brigadier-General  divisions  were  during  this  time  occupied  in 
T.  C.  Devin  the  1st.  The  force  was  9,987  officers  destroying  the  two  large  iron  bridges,  one  over 
and  men.  The  column  passed  through  Kerns-  the  Rivanna  River,  the  other  over  Morse's 
town,  Middletown,  Strasburg,  and  Woodstock,  Creek,  near  Charlottesville,  and  the  railroad 
crossing  the  streams  on  the  way  without  oppo-  for  eight  miles  in  the  direction  of  Lynchburg." 
sition.  On  the  next  day,  the  28th,  the  march  On  March  6th  Gen.  Devin's  advanced  with  his 
was  made  without  opposition  from  Woodstock,  division  to  Scottsville,  whence  light  parties  were 
through  Edinburgh,  to  Hawkinsburgh.  The  sent  through  the  country,  destroying  all  mer- 
north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  was  crossed  on  chandise,  mills,  factories,  bridges,  &c.  The  di- 
a  pontoon  bridge,  between  Mount  Jackson  and  vision  then  proceeded  along  the  James  River 
New  Market.  In  the  crossing  nine  men  of  Gen.  Canal  to  Duguidsville,  fifteen  miles  from  Lynch- 
Custer's  division  were  drowned.  On  the  next  burg,  destroying  every  lock,  and  in  many  places 
day  Gen.  Sheridan  passed  through  Harrison-  the  bank  of  the  canal.  The  bridges  at  Duguids- 
burgh,  Mount  Crawford,  Mount  Sidney,  and  ville  and  Hardwicke  had  been  burned  by  the 
crossed  Middle  River,  nine  miles  from  Staunton,  enemy,  and  the  pontoons  were  useless  on  ac- 
ond  camped  four  miles  from  that  place,  having  count  of  the  high  water.  At  the  same  time  the 
advanced  eighty-three  miles  in  three  days.  The  3d  division  started  from  Charlottesville  and 
only  skirmishing  thus  far  took  place  at  a  point  prooeeded  down  the  Lynchburg  Railroad  to 
uear  the  North  River  and  Mount  Crawford,  Amherst  Court  House,  destroying  every  bridge, 
between  the  brigade  under  Caphart  and  some  and  in  many  places  miles  of  the  road.  The 
cavalry  of  Gen.  Rosser's  division.  bridges  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  five 

Gen.  Early,  who  had  occupied  Staunton,  hundred  feet  in  length.  Abundant  supplies 
was  unable  to  retain  possession  of  the  town,  were  found  in  all  places.  The  canal  had  been, 
During  the  night  of  March  1st,  while  the  says  Gen.  Sheridan,  "  the  great  feeder  of  Rich- 
troops  were  encamped  outside  of  Staunton,  mond."  At  Rockfish  River  the  bank  of  the 
Gen.  Devin's  brigade    of  Merritt's   division,  canal  was  cut,  and  at  New  Canton,  where  a 
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dam  is  across  the  James,  the  guard  lock  was  1 1  on  the  left,  and  battery  9  on  the  right    Upon 
destroyed  and  the  James  River  let  into  the  these  they  dashed  at  once,  and  opered  fire  upon 
canal,  carrying  away  its  banks  and  washing  out  the  troops  as  they  escaped.     Fort  Haskell, 
its  bottom.    The  dam  was  also  partially  de-  however,  soon  gave  them  a  check.    The  8d  de- 
stroyed.   Among  the   captures  were   twelve  vision  of  the  corps  under  Gen.  Hartranft  was 
canal  boats  laden  with  supplies,  ammunition,  ra-  quickly  on  the  ground,  and  the  batteries  from  all 
tions,  medical  stores,  <fec.    Gen.  Custer  was  next  sides  were  speedily  massed  upon  Fort  Steadman. 
sent  to  Ashland,  and  Gen.  Devin     to  destroy  A  terrible  fire  burst  from  the  artillery,  to  which 
the  bridges  over  the  South  Anna.    At  noon  on  the  enemy  replied  with  the  captured  guns. 
March  10th,  the  advance  of  Gen.  Sheridan  ar-  Under  this  fire  the  division  of  Gen.  Hartranft 
rived  on  the  banks  of  the  Pamunkey,  a  few  miles  pressed  up  to  retake  the  captured  fort    The 
from  Whitehouse,  and  soon  crossed  the  river,  enemy  at  first  resisted  obstinately,  and  checked 
On  the  26th  he  reached  City  Point,  and  took  a  his  progress  with  a  loss  of  nearly  two  hundred 
position  in  (Jen.  Gregg's  old  cavalry  camp  on  killed  and  wounded.    But  the  constant  fire  of 
the  left  and  rear  of  the  army.  the  artillery  and  the  pressure  of  Hartranft  soon 
The  tine  occupied  by  Gen.  Grant's  army  at  caused  the  enemy  to  fall  back  into  the  fort  and 
this  time  extended  a  distance  of  about  thirty  then  beyond  it,  down  the  hill,  leaving  all  the 
miles.    The  extreme  right  was  at  Fort  Hani-  captured  guns  in  the  endeavor  to  regain  their 
son  at  Chafin's  farm,  north  of  the  James  River,  own  lines.    A  portion,  however,  were  unable 
where  were  also  the  outposts  of  the  cavalry  to  escape,  and  about  1,758  were  made  prisoners, 
under  Gen.  Kautz.     Thence  it  crossed    the  causing  a  total  loss  to  the  enemy  of  more  than 
James  in  front  of  Bermuda  Hundred  and  the  2,000  men.    The  Union  loss  was  nearly  1,000, 
Appomattox,  and  extended  around  Petersburg  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.     No  more 
as  far  southwest  as  the  bank  of  Hatcher's  Run.  firing  took  place  at  this  point  during  the  day. 
This  line  was  strongly  intrenched  everywhere,  It  was  resumed  at  night  when  an  attempt  was 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  army  were  on  made  to  repair  the  abatis.    The  affair  was  over 
the  left.    The  Army  of  the  James,  under  Gen.  before  other  Union  troops  arrived  to  give  assist- 
Ord,  was  north  of  the  James,  forming  the  right  ance.    Later  in  the  day  a  general  forward  dem- 
wing,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  south  onstration  was  made  along  the  line  on  the 
of  the  Appomattox,  and  formed  really  the  left  left,  and  a  part  of  the  enemy's  skirmish  lines 
wing.    From  the  Appomattox  to  Hatcher's  Run  captured  with  about  2,000  prisoners.    Of  ibis 
there  was  a  strong  series  of  connected  intrench-  movement  Gen.  Grant  reported  thus : 
ments.    The  first  regular  work  on  the  line  was  "  Our  captures  by  the  2d  corps  were  865 ;  by 
Fort  McGilvery ;  the  next  Fort  Steadman;  the  the  6th  corps,  469,  and  by  the  9th  corps  1,049. 
next  three-eighths  of  a  mile  further  on,  was  Fort  The  2d  and  6th  corps  pushed  forward  and  cap- 
Haskell;  the  next  Fort  Morton,  cVc.    Between  tured  the  enemy's  strong  intrenohments.  and 
the  forts  were  mortar  batteries,  as  follows :  No.  turned  them  against  him  and  still  hold  them. 
3  near  Fort  McGilvery,  No.  9  between  that  and  In  trying  to  retake  these  the  battle  was  con- 
Fort  Steadman,  No.  10  on  the  right  of  the  lat-  tinned  until  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the  enemy 
ter  fort  and  near  it,  and  Nos.  11  and  12  on  its  losing  very  heavily.    Humphreys  estimates  the 
left  Fort  Steadman  and  the  adjoining  batteries  loss  of  the  enemy  in  his  front  at  three  times  his 
were  on  an  eminence  known  as  Hare's  Hill.  own,  and  Gen.  Wright,  in  his  front,  as  double 

For  some  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Gen.  that  of  ours." 

Sheridan  with  his  command,  there  had  been  The  following  is  Gen.  Meade's  congratulatory 

indications  of  a  change  on  the  part  of  the  ene-  order  to  the  army : 

my,  such  as  might  result  in  a  dash  on  some  part  HanxprAxms  amy  of  th*  Potomac,  March  M,  1966. 

Gen.  Grant's  lines.    About  daylight,  on  March  general  Orden  No.  18. 

25th,  Gen.  Gordon's  old  division  and  Bushrod  The  Major-General  Commanding  announces  to  the 

Johnson's  division  of  Lee's  army  were  massed  Army  the  success  of  the  operations  of  yesterday. 

for  a  charge  upon  Fort  Steadman,  which  covered  ,  **•  enemy,  with  a  temerity  for  which  he  has  paid 

aKnn+  ««   ~*JL  ~t  -~n>~~A  ««j  L~a  «:~~ -  dearly,  massed  his  forces,  and  succeeded,  through 

about  an  acre  of  ground  and  had  nine  guns.  the  ^rehensible  want  of  vigilance  of  the  3d  brigade 

At  the  same  time  the  rest  of  Gen.  Lee'B  army  was  iBt  division.  9th  corps,  in  breaking  through  our  lines, 

arranged  for  an  attack  further  down  toward  the  capturing  Fori  Steadman,  and  batteries  9, 10,  and  11. 

left.     At  dawn  Gordon's  troops  rushed  forward  The  prompt  measures  taken  by  Maj.-General  Parke, 

to  the  attack.  The  space  between  the  lines  was  *■»  firm  he^u^  ?!  A^V™0*?  m°k  t!£  9ib  corps  !2 

~u~  a.     ""v**  j    i  BF«"^ywif»w™»  W1,v    ^il  adjacent  portions  of  the  line  held  by  the  enemy,  and 

about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.    They  the  conspicuous  gallantry  of  the  8d  division  of 

at  once  cleared  their  own  abatis,  charged  across  this  corps,  for  the  first  time  under  fire,  together  with 

the  interval,  and  up  the  ascent  to  Fort  Stead-  the  energy  and  skill  displayed  by  Brigadier-General 

man,  and  working  through  the  abatis,  carried  Hartranft,  its  leader,  quicklv  repairedv  this  disaster : 

tK^Tx^f  AimA*+  ;r7««  inSTn*     vu*  anJZ^aA  «r««  *nd  tne  enemy  were  driven  from  Fort  Steadman  and 

the  fort  almost  in  an  instant    The  suronse  was  0UT  „       ^  h        ,088e!r  in  killed  and  wounded, 

complete.    In  the  fort  was  the  14th  New  York  leaving  in  our  hands  eight  battle-flags  and  over  1,900 

heavy  artillery,  and  the  line  was  guarded  by  prisoners. 

Gen.  McLaughlin's  brigade  of  the  1st  division  The  enemy  being  driven  from  the  front  of  the  9th 

of  the  9th  corps.  The  enemy  immediately  turned  corP9'  Hi?  °*eu*iro™  assumed  by  the  6th  and  2d 

*li«  «*,««  **  *£A  a«*  «„„«„„♦  *i*«  ««„*  ~r  iv    r«  corps;  the  enemy  by  night  was  dnven  from  his  in- 

Jie  guns  of  the  fort  against  the  rest  of  the  line,  trenclled  picket  lfne,  ancTall  his  efforts  to  recover  the 

ana  caused  the  abandonment  of  batteries  10  and  the  same,  which  were  particularly  determined  and 
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persistent  on  the  2d  corps  front,  were  resisted  and  river,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  corps  tc 

repulsed  with  heavy  losses,  leaving  with  the  8th  corps  garrison  the  position  north  of  the  James.    At 

Cs  t^d^er^prison^re  **      '****  **°  ^°°n  on  the  28th*  *"■  foroe  reaohed  ***  head 

The*  troops  of  the  6th  corps,  reported  by  Major-  quarters  of  Gen.  Meade,  and  early  on  the  morn- 

__.  «r5Ai ji  ._  ^ ^ mg  0f  ^q  29th  marched  into  the  lines  as  they 

were  evacuated  by  the  2d  corps. 
About  6  a.  m.  of  Wednesday  the  29th,  the 

"ofX" 2d"orps,  Major-General  Hnmphreys men-  »diy  began  to  move  down  the  Jerusalem 

tions  Miles'  and  Mott's  divisions,  and  Smythe's  bri-  plank-road  to  Reams'  Station  on  the  Weldon 

fade  of  Hays'  division,  supported  by  Griffin's  division,  Railroad,  in  two  columns,  of  which  Gen.  Crook 

th  corps.  m    m  ^    3           *.    A.         ^ji,a#  commanded  the  right  and  Gen.  Mt/iTitt  the  left. 

The  result  of  the  day  was  the  thorough  defeat  of  Th   brfd              Rowanty  Oreek  was  gone,  and 

the  enemy's  plans,  the  capture  of  his  strongly  in-  V"*  *>"«6<>  W"J    j  7,    v  v»»  »tb»  Bvuj,  ««* 

trenched  picket-line  under* the  artillery  fire  of  his  the  creek  not  fordable.    After  a  delay  of  four 

main  works,  and  the  capture  of  ten  battle-flan  and  hours  a  bridge  was  built,  and  the  advance  under 

about  2.800  prisoners — a  result  on  which  the  Major-  Crook  crossed,  and  moved  direct  to  Dinwiddie. 

General    Commanding   heartily  congratulates   the  The  bad  roads  caused  much  delay.    The  town 

"Tiro  lessons  can  be  learned  from  these  operations :  ™  occupied;  and  communication  opened  with 

One,  that  no  fortified  line,  however  strong,  wiU  pro-  Gen.  Warren's  corps  on  the  right.    It  rained  a 

tect  an  army  from  an  intrepid  and  audacious  enemy,  little  during  the  night,  and  very  hard  all  of 

unless  vigilantly  guarded;  the  other,  that  no  disaster  Thursday,   the  80th.     The  roads  became  so 

or  misfortune  is  ^f^P^^  j£«  »^  »^^  bad  as  to  block  up  the  trains,  and  a  part  of 

ery  are  displayed  in  the  determination  to  recover  .,      M„ejtMr  #„«*,„ «„  ™«w<w*   ;«  ,1.^:.. 

what  is  lost,  and  to  promptly  assume  the  offensive.  **•  **£?  force  was  employed  in  yarding 

The  Major-General  Commanding  trusts  these  les-  them.     The  rest  moved  up  to  the  isoydton 

sons  will  not  be  lost  on  this  army.  road. 

In  conclusion,  the  Major-General  Commanding  de-  previous  to  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  the 

sires  to  return  his  thanks  to  those  commands icf  toe  j  ft     f  ^     6th               extended  to  Hatcher's 

army  not  specially  mentioned  in  this  order,  for  the  £           £r    zzr         *   _r     r  j   j           i.        - 

promptness  displayed  by  all,  in  their  movements  to  Run-      -™  2d  wrf*  extended  down    lie  run 

different  parts  of  the  lines,  under  the  exigencies  of  from   the  left  of  the  6th,   at  nearly  a  right 

the  hour.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  prompt-  angle,     until    reaching    the    crossing    of  the 

itnde  of  Major-General  Warren  and  of  Brevet  Major-  Vaughan  road.    The  5th  corps  was  practically 

^^  f  rele-e  and  extended  b<2k  at  a  right  angle 

Major-General  Commanding,  deserve  commendation  *rom   the  left  Of  the  2d,  m  rear  01  the  otn. 

and  thanks.                    GEORGE  G.  MEADE,  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  2d  corps 

Major-General  Commanding.  moved  along  the  Vaughan  road,  and  was  soon 

Indications  were  now  more  and  more  appar-  thrown  into  position  along  that  road   from 

ent  of  the  weakness  of  Gen.  Lee's  forces,  and  Hatcher's  Run  to  Gravelly  Run,  which  unite  at 

the  fall  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond.     Gen.  Monk's  Neck  to  form  Rowanty  Greek.    Works 

Grant  immediately  prepared  for  new  movements  were  thrown  up  to  cover  the  corps  from  attack, 

of  the  highest  importance,  and  considered  that  but  the  enemy  made  no  opposition.    The  5th 

this  attack  of  Lee  was  made  to  cover  his  de-  corps  moved  at  the  same  time,  and  crossed 

signed  retreat  from  Richmond.                          m  Hatcher's  Run.    The  route  was  along  the  road 

On  the  26th  some  sharp  skirmishing  broke  to  Dinwiddie,  until  reaching  the  Quaker  road, 

out  between  the  pickets  of  the  1st  division  of  when  the  column  turned  abruptly  to  the  right 

the  9th  corps  and  their  opponents,  and  the  bat-  About  nine  o'clock  a  connection  was  formed 

teries  joined  in.    It  soon  quieted  down.    On  between  the  right  of  the  5th  corps  and  the 

the  27th  an  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy  on  left  of  the  2d.    The  line  of  the  former  extend- 

Gen.  Getty's  division  of  the  6th  corps  by  a  small  ed  across  the  Quaker  road,  and  within  two  or 

foroe  of  the  enemy,  which  was  repulsed  after  a  three  miles  of  Dinwiddie.     Some  opposition 

sharp  skirmish.    On  the  same  day  orders  were  had  been  made  to  the  crossing  of  the  5th  corps 

sent  to  the  various  field  hospitals  to  remove  the  at  Gravelly  Run  by  a  cavalry  vidette,  which 

sick  and  wounded  to  City  Point,  and  to  keep  was  driven  off  after  a  short  skirmish.    Expect- 

the  hospitals  in  readiness  for  any  emergency  ing  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  preparations 

that  might  arise.    At  12  o'clock  at  night  the  were  soon  made  by  the  troops,  and  about  8J 

whole  army  was  put  under  marching  orders,  p.  m.  a  division,  under  Gen.  B.  Johnson,  at- 

and  the  next  day,  the  28th,  was  passed  in  prep-  tacked  and  drove  in  the  skirmishers,  and  as- 

arations  for  the  movement.    The  plan  was  that  sailed  with  great  force  Gen.  Griffin's  division, 

the  cavalry,  undor  Sheridan,  should  advance  Some  batteries  being  in  position  opened  upon 

to  the  left,  as  had  been  done  so  often  before,  the  enemy,  who  had  no  artillery,  and  a  sharp 

followed  by  the  5th  corps  under  Gen.  Warren,  but  short  conflict  ensued,    finding  the  force 

and  the  2d  corps  under  Gen.  Hnmphreys,  while  against  him  becoming  too  strong  Johnson  with- 

the  other  corps  held  the  lines  around  Peters-  drew  to  his  original  position.    The  loss  to  the 

burg.     For  this  purpose,  on  the  27th  troops  5th  corps  was  about  five  hundred,  and  that  of 

were  selected  from  the  24th  under  Gen.  Gibbon,  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  not  far  from  the 

and  25th  under  Gen.  Birney,  corps  which  be-  same  number. 

longed  to  the  Army  of  the  James,  under  Gen.  During  the  night,  between  9  and  12  o'clock, 

Ord,  and  during  the  night  mashed  across  the  a  cannonade  took  place  on  the  right  of  the 
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line,  in  front  of  Petersburg.  The  loss  was  which  commences  at  the  Boydton  road  and 
small  on  each  side.  runs  westward,  crossing  the  Quaker  road  and 
On  the  next  day,  Thursday,  the  80th,  Tor-  the  Claiborne,  which  latter  extends  northwest- 
ner's  division  of  the  24th  corps  was  moved  ly  to  the  Southside  Railroad.  About  8  o'clock 
down  the  Vaughan  road  and  across  Hatcher's  the  advance  commenced  toward  the  Dabney 
Run.  It  then  turned  to  the  right  and  advanced  House,  Ayres's  division  leading  and  supported 
to  make  connection  with  the  right  of  the  2d  by  the  other  two.  After  moving  about  a  half 
corps.  A  brigade  of  Gen.  Foster's  division  mile  beyond  the  plank-road  the  enemy's  skir- 
then  moved  out  and  connected  with  the  right  mishers  opened  fire,  at  the  same  time  falling 
of  Turner,  thus  making  the  line  complete,  back  upon  their  main  works,  a  mile  and  a  half 
Field  works  were  thrown  up,  and  some  skir-  below  the  White  Oak  road.  A  severe  fire  was 
mishing  with  the  enemy  took  place.  The  two  now  opened  upon  the  advance  under  Gen. 
divisions  of  the  25th  corps  held  a  place  be-  Ayres,  which  broke  and  fell  to  the  rear,  fol- 
tween  the  right  of  the  24th  and  the  left  of  the  lowed  by  a  vigorous  charge  upon  them  by  the 
6th.  The  9th  corps  remained  on  the  right  of  enemy.  The  attack  of  the  enemy  was  so  impet- 
the  6th.  nous,  and  they  were  so  well  handled,  that  they 
Early  on  the  same  day  Gen.  Sheridan  con-  swept  the  field,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate 
nected  his  right  with  the  left  of  Gen.  Warren  resistance,  Each  division  met  the  same  fate 
near  the  Boydton  plank-road.  The  enemy  had  until  the  whole  5th  corps  was  driven  back  to 
a  strong  line  of  intrenchments  already  erected  the  Boydton  road,  when  Miles'  division  of  the 
to  cover  a  position  known  as  Five  Forks.  The  2d  corps  came  to  their  aid  and  ohecked  the 
force  of  Gen.  Merritt  was  sent  in  that  direction  enemy.  They  now  attempted  to  cut  off 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  right  of  the  Sheridan's  cavalry,  which  were  greatly  ex- 
enemy,  and  the  advance  brigade,  under  Gen.  posed  by  the  failure  of  the  5th  corps  to  adT 
Devin,  soon  encountered  their  cavalry,  and  vance.  The  2d  division  was  on  Stony  Creek, 
drove  them  back  to  their  works.  Their  in-  southwest  of  Dinwiddie,  consisting  of  three 
fantry  in  turn  drove  back  the  advance.  Their  brigades— Smith's,  Davies',  and  Gregg's — and 
line  of  intrenchments  covered  the  White  Oak  holding  the  left  of  Sheridan's  line.  The  bri- 
road,  which  runs  from  the  Boydton  road  to  gade  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  was  next,  and  facing 
the  Southside  Railroad.  From  the  White  Oak  southeast,  and  next  was  Stagg's  brigade,  on 
road  toward  Hatcher's  Run  the  enemy  were  Gravelly  Run,  six  miles  from  Dinwiddie. 
in  strong  force.  All  attempts  to  turn  his  right  About  two  miles  from  the  latter  place  was 
by  cavalry  were  baffled.  Gibbs'  brigade.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the 
Meanwhile  some  changes  were  made  in  the  enemy  attacked  the  left  in  force,  but  it  held 
position  of  the  different  corps.  The  5th  at  its  ground.  Dayies'  brigade,  on  the  right  of 
night  occupied  a  position  about  a  mile  north  of  the  extreme  left,  was  next  attacked,  and,  being 
the  junction  of  the  Quaker  and  Boydton  roads,  flanked,  was  driven  back  with  Bevere  loss. 
During  the  day  it  had  advanced  westward  The  enemy  next  attacked  the  left  centre,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  lay  fronting  forced  it  back,  when  the  commands  were  faced 
northward^  with  the  pickets  of  Gens.  Ayres's  into  new  positions,  and  reinforcements  hurried 
division  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the.White  tip.  At  5  p.  m.  the  greater  part  of  both  divi- 
Oak  road,  but  at  a  spot  between  two  and  sions  had  been  repulsed  and  driven  back  sev- 
three  miles  west  of  its  intersection  with  the  eral  miles  to  the  Boydton  road,  and  Gibbs'  bri- 
Boydton  road.  The  divisions  of  Gens.  Craw-  gade  had  fallen  back  about  a  mile  from  Din- 
ford  and  Griffin  were  on  the  right  successively,  widdie.  The  troops  of  Gen.  Merritt  were  now 
On  the  right  of  the  5th  corps  was  the  2d,  reformed,  and  held  a  firm  position  on  the  right, 
which  now  had  its  right  near  Hatcher's  Run.  The  enemy,  reinforced  by  the  infantry  which 
Gen.  Sheridan  remained  at  Dinwiddie  and  had  driven  the  5th  corps,  renewed  the  attack, 
covered  the  left.  The  movements  of  the  day  but  the  artillery  being  in  position,  and  a  large 
had  been  accomplished  with  skirmishing  and  force  of  cavalry  having  been  rallied  by  Gen. 
some  artillery  firing,  making  the  losses  of  the  Sheridan,  the  desperate  charges  of  the  enemy 
Onion  troops  about  two  hundred.  were  successfully  resisted,  and  they  drew  ott" 
The  object  now  was  to  get  possession  of  the  to  the  woods.  Meantime  the  5th  corps  had 
enemy's  position,  known  as  Five  Forks,  by  been  rallied,  and  advanced  and  regained  the 
carrying  which  their  right  flank  would  be  whole  ground  which  had  been  lost.  The  divi- 
turned.  At  this  point  five  roads  meet  in  the  '  sion  of  Gen.  Griffin  captured  the  earthwork 
woods,  three  of  which  run  back  to  the  South-  from  which  the  enemy  had  issued,  and  ad- 
side  Railroad.  The  White  Oak  road  was  here  vanced  and  took  a  position  on  the  White  Oak 
strongly  fortified  with  logs  and  earth,  with  its  road,  east  of  Five  Forks.  At  the  same  time  the 
approaches  blocked  by  fallen  trees.  Sharp-  1st  and  3d  divisions  of  the  2d  corps,  next  on 
shooters  were  also  stationed  to  resist  any  ad-  the  right,  advanced,  and  a  hot  engagement  with 
vance.  the  enemy  ensued.  The  latter  resisted  stub- 
Early  on  Friday  morning,  the  31st,  Gen.  bornly,  but  at  length  withdrew,  and  the  whole 
Warren  massed  the  division  of  Griffin  in  the  corps  advanced  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  captor- 
rear  of  those  of  Gens.  Ayres  and  Crawford,  ing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners. 
for  an  advance  upon  the  White  Oak  road,  The  two  divisions  of  the  24th  corps  were  od 
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the  right  of  the  2d,  and  were  thrown  forward  Oak  road.    It  was  then  swung  round  on  its 
so  as  to  cooperate  with  the  general  advance,  left  wing  as  a  pivot  by  advancing  the  centre 
The  enemy  hod  thus  foiled  the  plans  of  the  and  right    This  brought  it  on  one  flank  of  the 
day;  but  owing  to  the  strong  force  and  the  enemy,  while  the  cavalry  pressed  the  other, 
skilful  handling  of  the  numerous  batteries  in  The  enemy  were  pressed  back  slowly,  and  be- 
the  field  works  he  had  been  checked  in  tarn,  coming  aware  of  their  dangerous  position,  a 
and  forced  to  retire.     At  night  the  Federal  most  deadly  contest  ensued  for  two   hours, 
right  had  advanced  a  few  hundred  yards  from  Bein£  strongly  intrenched,  and  having  a  bat- 
its  position  in  the  morning,  and  the  left  reached  tery  in  position,  they  raked  the  troops  of  Sheri- 
to  the  White  Oak  road,  four  or   five  miles  dan  with  a  terrific  fire.    Several  times  his  men, 
from  Five  Forks,  which  was  to  the  westward,  appalled  by  the  slaughter,  staggered  back  from 
and  three  miles  from  the  intersection  of  the  the  intrenohments ;   but  by  turns  he  urged, 
White  Oak  road  with  the  Boydton  road.    The  cheered,  and  drove  them  until  the  enemy  were 
White  Oak  road  from  the  extreme  spot  occu-  nearly  surrounded  on  all  aides  and  exhausted, 
pied,  was  held  about  one  mile  eastward.    From  With  his  ranks  reduced  and  wearied,  and  see- 
that  point  the  line  ran  in  an  irregular  and  ing  it  to  be  useless  to  try  longer  to  check  the 
semi-circular  form  to  the  2d  corps.    The  Union  desperate  onsets,  the  enemy  rushed  to  the  rear 
loss  of  the  day  was  between  2,500  and  3,000 ;  through  the  only  outlet  left  for  him.    Sheridan, 
that  of  the  enemy  was  less.    Many  prisoners  with  overwhelming  forces,  pressed  upon  him, 
were  taken  on  both  sides.  and  a  further  bloody  contest  ensued.    At  71 
On  the  next  day,  Saturday,  April  1st,  the  p.  m.  the  battle  was  over.    The  cavalry  divi- 
contest  for  the  possession  of  Richmond  was  sions  of  Gens.  Oustar  and  Mackenzie  pursued 
virtually   decided.     During   the   night   Gen.  and  picked  up  many  stragglers  and  fugitives. 
Grant  had  placed  the  5th  corps.  Gen.  Warren,  About  four  thousand  prisoners  were  captured, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Sheridan.     All  several   cannon,  an  ambulance  and  baggage 
night  the  troops  had  been  busy  throwing  up  train,  several   thousand   muskets,  and  many 
works,   corduroying  roads,   and   bringing  up  flags.    Sheridan's  loss  was  estimated  at  not  far 
trains.    At  4  a.  m.  the  enemy  made  an  attack  from  three  thousand,  while  that  of  the  enemy 
on  Foster's  division  of  the  24th  corps.    It  had  was  as  large,  besides  the  prisoners.     During 
been  expected,  but  they  came  so  suddenly  that  the  day  the  2d  corps  had  been  making  a  gen- 
the  troops  broke  to  the  rear,  and  left  them  to  era!  advance,  engaged   constantly   with    the 
raise  their  flag  on  the  parapet.     The  troops  enemy,  and  extending  so  as  to  connect  with  the 
were  soon  aroused  and  drove  back  the  enemy.  5th,  and  be  ready  to  support  them  near  the 
About  fifty  prisoners  were  captured  on  each  White  Oak  road.    The  6th  and  9th  corps  had 
Bide.    This  was  followed  by  the  roar  of  mus-  not  been  engaged;  but  in  order  to  coSperate 
ketry  and  a  cannonade  all  along  the  centre  in  a  manner  with  Sheridan,  a  general  cannon- 
and  right  of  the  line.    This  soon  quieted  down,  ade  was  opened  along  the  front  at  10  p.  m. 
The  command   of  Gen.  Sheridan  was   now  Enlivened  by  the  news  of  Sheridan's  success, 
about  80,000  men,  consisting  of  nearly  four  the  troops  made  it  one  of  the  hottest  during 
divisions  of  cavalry  and  three  of  infantry,  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg.    During  the  day  Gen. 
double  the  force  which  the  enemy  were  able  to  Warren  was  removed  from  the  command  of 
concentrate  against  him.    At  the  same  time  the  the  5th  corps,  and  Gen.  Griffin  took  his  place. 
army  threatened  the  whole  length  of  the  ex-       At  4  a.  m.  on  the  next  day,  Sunday,  April 
tended  line  from  Dinwiddie   to   Petersburg.  2d,  an  assault  all  along  the  line  by  the  2d,  6th, 
The  plan  of  operations  by  Gen.  Sheridan  ap-  9th,  24th,  and  25th  corps  commenced.     The 
pears  to  have  been  to  break  through  the  eno-  divisions  of  Gens.  Turner  and  Foster,  of  the 
my's  line  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enclose  Five  24th  corps,  were  brought  up  on  both  sides  of 
Forks  and  its  garrison,  and  to  capture  them.  Hatcher's  Run  in  support  of  the  6th  corps,  and 
At  daybreak  the  cavalry  advanced  under  Gens,  charged  with  it    The  enemy  opened  a  destruc- 
Custar  and  Devin,    slowly  driving  the  enemy  tive  fire  while  the  troops  were  massing,  and 
toward  the  left  of  his  works  on  the  White  continued  with  such  severity  as  often  to  check 
Oak  road.    These  divisions  were  dismounted,  the  advance.    The  6th  corps  carried  the  two 
and  fought  with  carbines,  while  the  brigades  forts  in  its  front,  and  the  3d  division,  under 
of  Gens.  Gregg  and  Mackenzie  remained  in  the  Gen.  Seymour,  after   a  severe  fight,    broke 
saddle,  so  as  to  flank  the  enemy  quickly.    Thus  through  to  the  Southside  Railroad,  and  com- 
the  troops  worked  steadily  up  on  all  sides  to  menoed  to  tear  it  up.    The  24th  corps,  between 
the  intrenchments   of  the  enemy,  who   fell  the  6th  and  2d,  had  been  equally  successful. 
slowly  back  to  their  main  position,  delivering  The  right  division  of  the  2d  corps  and  the  two 
a  most  destructive  fire.    Thus  Gen.  Sheridan  divisions  of  the  24th,  captured  one  thousand 
got  a  force  well  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear,  prisoners   and   many  guns,  and  carried   the 
while  the  rest  of  the  troops  pressed  slowly  works  up  to  the  railroad.    The  9th  corps  ad- 
apon  the  front  of  his  works.    An  attack  was  vanced  simultaneously  with  the  6th,  and  after 
aowtobemade  by  the  whole  force,  and  about  the  severest  fighting  on  the  field,  captured 
8  f.  x.  the  5th  corps  was  ordered  forward  to  Fort  Mahone,  which  covered  the  Jerusalem 
support  the  cavalry.    It  marched  from  its  posi-  plank  road.    But  the  position  was  too  import- 
tion,  and  was  halted  obliquely  to  the  White  ant  to  be  lost,  and  the  enemy  charged  in  turn 
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to  retake  it,  and  were  nearly  successful,  when,  past  rebel  troops  have  been  receiving  less  ra- 

by  the  approach  of  the  6th  corps  on  the  left,  tions  than  ever  before,  only  just  enough,  being 

he  was  once  more  driven  back.    The  following  brought  in  to  last  from  day  to  day.    The  citi- 

telegraphio  despatches  relate  the  progress  of  sens  say  they  have  suffered  much,  but  it  is  well 

the  day :  to  take  such  stories  with  a  good  deal  of  allow- 

„     „ ,  .    ,-  _,     City  powt,  Va- Atoii  2— a  p.  m.  ance.    The  rebels  managed  to  get  away  all 

MM  ffiStt  »n£&fellow. :  **  artillery  excepting  one  or  two  old  Colmn  - 

"Everything  has  been  carried  from  the  left  of  the  01*fr  and  a  few  heavy  mortars,  which  they 

9th  corps.    The  6th  corps  alone  captured  more  than  could  not  transport  readily.    The  city  presents 

three  thousand  prisoners.    The  2a  and  24th  corps  a  very  cleanly  and  respectable  appearance,  and 

captured  forte,  guns,  and  prisoners  from  the  enemy,  tnere  a^  many  residences  here  that  would  do 

™*^m$*£^  the  works  of  the  line  no  discredit  to  Rfth  avenue,  New  York    Manv 

immediately  enveloping  Petersburg.    All  looks  re-  of  the  nouses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  have 

markably  well.    I  hare  not  yet  heard  from  Sheridan,  been  badly   injured    by  the  shot    and  shell 

His  headquarters  hare  been  moved  up  to  Banks'  thrown  from  our  batteries  last  summer,  and 

southwest  of  Petersburg.                  A.  LINCOLN.  have  been  y&Gmt„ 

W^*  ^T^a  „o_»M  The  occupation  of  Richmond  is  thus  de- 

Cmr  Ponrc,  Va..  April  2— 8:80  p.  u.  .,     -.          r 

Bon.  Edwin  J£  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  ;  scribed : 

At  4:80  p.  M.  to-day  Gen.  Grant  telegraphed  as  fol-  Was  Dmmmmkttt,  Wabhikotok,        \ 

lows :  .                         Wednesday,  April  ft— 10:20  p.  m.  f 

'*  We  are  now  up,  and  have  a  continuous  line  of  ^^^^P€ntra^  P™.i 

troops,  and  in  a  lew  hours  will  be  intrenched  from  The  following  details  respecting  the  capture  of 

the    Appomattox,  below  Petersburg,  to   the  river  Richmond  and  its  occupation  by  the  Union  forces, 

above.  The  whole  captures  since  the  army  started  have  been  telegraphed  to  ^department  from  that 

out  will  not  amount  to  less  than  twelve  thousand  ^Y-                           EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

men,  and  probably  fifty  pieces  of  artillery.    I  do  Secretary  of  War. 

not  know  the  number  of  men  and  guns  accurately,  General  Weitzel  learned,  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morn- 

however.  ing  of  Monday,  that  Richmond  was  being  evacuated, 

"A  portion  of  Foster's  division,  24th  corps,  made  and  at  daylight  moved  forward,  first  taking  care  to 
a  most  gallant  charge  this  afternoon,  and  captured  a  give  his  men  breakfast,  in  the  expectation  that  they 
very  important  fort  from  the  enemy,  with  its  entire  might  have  to  fight.  He  met  no  opposition,  and  on  en- 
garrison,  tenng  the  city  was  greeted  with  hearty  welcome  from 

"  All  seems  well  with  us,  and  every  thing  is  auiet  the  mass  of  the  people.    The  Mayor  went  out  to  meet 

just  now."                                          A.  LINCOLN.  him  and  to  surrender  the  city,  but  missed  him  on  the 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Gen.  ™£-  Ge^Ze^J0U;°d  mS£h  "P®*11*  and  P0*' 
Til/I  fi„j*  i,:a  o.^,^^^  i^««A»  ama +,*  m.:n  erty  among  the  population.  The  rich  as  well  as  the 
Lee,  finding  his  army  no  longer  able  to  mam-  '  ^  astute  of  food.  He  is  about  to  issue  sup- 
tain  its  position,  gave  orders  for  the  evacuation  plies  to  all  who  take  the  oath.  The  inhabitants  now 
of  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  This  was  ac-  number  about  twenty  thousand,  half  of  them  of  Afri- 
complished  during  the  night.    This  evacuation  candescent.          XT~*.      ,,v.*_    .* 

was  early  discovered  by  the  troops  before  those  ,  xt  }8  n<?*  **"•«•*  J6?-  ff™*  »°ld  hl*  ft™*™*  be- 

.7T  VB*v  **»w»  wisw  uj  ww  Mwpo  m«xWxv  ui^oo  fQTQ  icaTllI„     n  is  all  in  his  house,  where  I  am  now 

cities.    As  they  advanced  to  take  possession  of  writing.    He  left  at  7  r.  m.  by  the  Danville  Railroad. 

Petersburg,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  appeared  All  the  members  of  Congress  escaped.    Hunter  has 

with  the  following  communication :  gone  home.    Gov.  Smith  went  with  the  army.   Judge 

Campbell  remains  here. 
lb  Lieut-Gen.  Grant,  commanding  the  armiet  of  the  Gen.  Weitzel  took  here  one  thousand  prisoners, 
United  State,  or  the  Major-  General  commanding  besides  the  wounded.    These  number  five  thousand, 
United  Slatee  force*  tn  front  qf&tereburg.  in  nine  hospitals.    He  captured  cannon  to  the  num- 
Gkneral  :  The  city  of  Petersburg  having  been  evac-  ber  of  at  least  five  hundred  pieces.    Five  thousand 
uated  by  the  Confederate  troops,  we,  a  committee  muskets  have  been  found  in  one  lot.    Thirty  loco- 
authorized  by  the  Common  Council,  do  hereby  snr-  motives  and  three  hundred  cars  are  found  here.   The 
render  the  city  to  the  United  States  forces,  with  a  Petersburg  railroad  bridge  is  totally  destroyed ;  that 
request  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  0f  the  Danville  road  partially,  so  that  connection  with 
of  its  inhabitants.  Petersburg  is  not  easily  made.    All  the  rebel  vessels 
We  are,  respectfully,  your  o^dtentsei^ants,  are  destroyed  except  an  unfinished  ram,  which  has 

Jj- W^  TOWNES,  Mayor.  ber  machinery  in  her  perfect.    The  Tredegar  Works 

XrKS \.? tPtt^.  -  ,~~«  *re  unharmeo,  and  the  machinery  was  taken  to-day 

CHARLES  F.  COLLIERS.  under  Gen.  WeitsePs  orders.    Libby  Prison  and  Cas- 

Seldom  was  a  city  occupied  by  a  besieging  tie  Thunder  have  also  escaped  tbe  nre,  and  are  filled 

Army  with  less  disorder  or  damage  to  private  with  £el5el  pri^nner8T°i ww*  P??1  St ^m^^ 

^^v^u^.      a    «.-u~ v ^    -.*  have  fled,  especially  John  Mitchell.    The  WAw  ap- 

property.    A  writer  who  was  present  says:  peared  yesterday  as  a  Union  paper,  with  the  name 

JLne  Citizens  did  not  show  themselves  during  of  the  former  proprietor  at  the  head.    The  theatre 

the  fore  part  of  the  day,  but  after  discovering  opens  here  to-night.    Gen.  Weitzel  describes  the  re- 

that  our  soldiers  were  orderly  and  well-behaved,  cePtion  of  the  President  yesterday  as  enthusiastic  in 

with  no  disposition  to  disturb  any  one.  they  be-  *•  extreme- 

gan  to  make  their  appearance  at  the  aoors  and  The  fire  in  the  city  commenced  in  the  Shoe- 
windows-  of  their  residences)  and  later  in  the  koe  warehouse,  filled  with  tobacco,  as  well  as 
day  even  entering  familiarly  into  conversation,  the  large  granary  establishment  on  Carey  Street 
many  of  them  expressing  their  joy  quietly  that  near  Twenty-third  Street.  It  was  very  destruo- 
the  Confeds  had  gone,  and  hoping  that  the  war  tive,  consuming  quite  one-third  of  the  city;  and 
would  soon  be  over.    For  more  than  a  month  in  addition  to  destroying  the  War  Department* 
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the  General  Post-office,  the  Treasury  building,  {fity*  **<*  happiness  which  they  enjoyed  under  the 

several  churches,  and  many  stores,  likewise  de-  Union  °iw  a^oViS^8.  th?,gloiJ?u2  s7rm,bolT 

*roy«l  the  offiSs  of  the  kOl  Enoofrer,  «■  »•  SSBEK^SAST^ 

Dispatch,  and  Examiner ;  the  Virginia  Bank,  *        * 

the  Farmers'  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Richmond.  ^<wro«  G«for  Ao.  2. 

On  arriving  m  the  city  Gea uWeit^  through  Ha*,*™.  Mg^j  Go^o.  or  i™^ } 

his  Adjutant-General,  Major  D.  D.  Wheeler,  is-  No  offioer  or  soldier  will  enter  or  search  any  pri. 

sued  the  following  order:  rate  dwelling;,  or  remove  any  property  therefrom, 

_ ,                  -.     _,  without  a  written  order  from  the  headquarters  of  the 

Hbwuaot8  1sz^tttt2^  srsfisSfsrW1-  Mmtar3r Governor' or  the 

Major-Gen.  Godfrey  Weitsel,  commanding  detach,  rovost  Marshal  General. 

meut  of  the  Army  of  the  jllmea,  announces  the  oc  ^7  officer  <*«****,  with  or  without  such  order, 

enpation  of  the  city  of  Richmond  by  the  armies  of  •"*"■*  •**  ?«***•  dweUin&  W,U  *™  "»  name' 

the  United  States,  under  command  of  Licut.Gen.  rank,  «nd  regiment.                             -    ,    *     „. 

Grant    The  people  of  Richmond  are  assured  that  .W  °fficef  or  JPld!?r  ente™F  a  private  dwelling 

we  come  to  restore  to  them  the  blessings  of  peace,  Wltt0at  *™>  authority,  or  failing  to  give  his  name, 

prosperity,  and  freedom,  under  the  flag  of  the  Union.  rRM,kV?r1reBm?1Sor  "VP***  *5e  Bame  ^correctly, 

1  Thecitiiens  of  Richmond  are  requlsted  to  remain  wlU  *•  *•»•  *°  iBom g?J a*  ^Jg?™**  V™1^ 

for  the  present  quietly  within  their  houses,  and  to  menX*        *  .     ~     ***°±  *l  SHBFLBY, 

aroid  aU  public  assemblages  or  meetings  in  the  public  Bng.-Gen.  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  Military 

streets.    An  efficient  provost-guard  will  immediately  Governor  of  Richmond, 

reestablish  order  and i  trenqnilfity  within  the  city.  j^  following  details  were  written  by  a  cor- 

hereby  appointed  Military  Governor  of  Richmond.  works  in  front  of  Rionmond,  which  were  wholly 

Lieut. -Col.  Frederick  L.  Manning,  Provost  Marshal  evacuated  previous  to  our  occupancy  of  the  city 

General.  Army  of  the  James,  win  act  as  Provost  Mar-  to-day  unaer  Gen.  Weitzel,  consist  of  three 

thai  of  Richmond.    Commanders  of  detachment!  do-  $tt{mg  line^  wnollT  enveloping  it     The  outer 

ing  guard  duty  in  the  city  will  report  to  him  for  in-  ^^  *     ^2*1--     *  i;WA-  ♦^TcL,*..  **A  ^«-u* 

attractions.   By  command  of  Mdfor-Gen.  Weitzel,  ones  f/6  <*ntauous  hnea,  the  inner  one  consist- 

D.  D.  WHEELER,  Asa't  Adj. -Gen.  ing  of  a  series  of  strong  redoubts  and  bastion 

Brig-Gen.  G.  F.  Shepley  having  been  an-  fi^^^XS^ES*™ b£ 

isoed  the  following  order :  fbmiaii  almost  impregnable  aeries  o?  defenooa! 

h«^a.»  £^e™»»j » *£»<»™.  f  As  I  rode  along  tUe  lira  they  seemed,  with 

1.  The  armies  of  the  rebellion  having  abandoned  the  exception  or  tne  outer  one,  to  nave  been 

their  effort  to  enslave  the  people  of  Virginia,  have  most  indifferently  garrisoned ;  and  but  for  the 

endeavored  to  destroy  by  fire  the  capital,  which  they  facility  with  which  they  could  be  reinforced  at 

S&^vSK^^  ai*  timS  h*  b™*S?  tro°P9  ^  *•  *&%** 

the  JaSes  and  Provost  Marshal  of  Richmond/will  road  and  crossing  them  on  pontoons,  the  lines 

immediately  send  a  sufficient  detachment  of  the  pro-  could  have  been  earned  by  assault. 

vost  guard  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  progress  or  the  "  The  route  which  I  pursued  on  entering  the 

**?*?;  .TKSr6  deoartmentof  the  city  of  Richmond,  capital  was  that  by  the  Osborn  and  Riohmond 
and  aU  the  citaena  interested  m  the  preservation  of  £  ^^  fe^  m  t  ^  d  A 
their  beautiful  city,  will  immediately  report  to  him  K.**  "*MV"  jT^S.  «  i  *  S r  *"x*^ruwl 
for  duty,  and  redder  every  possible  assistance  in  direction,  and  quite  parallel  to  the  James  River, 
staying  the  progress  of  the  conflagration.  The  first  After  passing  our  pioket  line,  the  first  work  en- 
duty  of  the  armies  of  the  Union  will  be  to  save  the  countered  was  Fort  Field,  forming  a  part  of  the 
city  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  armies  of  the  re-  exterior  line  of  defence.    This  work,  which  is  a 

*.  No  person  will  leave  the  city  of  Richmond  with-  ™7  strong  one  in  itself,  is  surrounded  by  three 

out  a  pass  from  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal.  lines  Of  abaus  and  one  of  torpedoes.    1  he  torpe- 

8.  Any  citizen,  soldier,  or  any  person  whatever,  does  were  carefully  removed  by  the  advanced 

who  shall  hereafter  plunder,  destroy,  or  remove  any  guard  of  WeitzeL  These  lines  of  torpedoes  were 

pu?Ji^J?S  C1!^?!?^^^!^?^^??!^ whai"  marked  out  by  small  flags  for  safety  to  the 

ever,  will  be  arrested  and  summarily  punished.  ,   ,        , .  .    -"i .*       Zz  i—i^a  ±       —  _    • 

4.  The  soldiers  of  the  command  wifi  abstain  from  rebels,  whioh  flags  they  neglected  to  remove  in 
«ny  offensive  or  insulting  words  or  gestures  toward  their  hasty  flight.  The  camps  were  left  entire 
the  citizens.  —tents  standing  and  furniture  within.    After 

5.  No  treasonable  or  offensive  expressions  insult-  passing  this  line  we  came  upon  the  second  line, 

XS^^JSSST the  armiea of theUmon'  ?*»  ™  «W*7f  *«Hf  - ^tlKS^ 

6.  For  an  exposition  of  their  rights,  duties,  and  ing  as  to  abatis  and  torpedoes.  The  tmrd  line 
privileges,  the  citizens  of  Richmond  are  respectfully  is  just  outside  the  edge  of  the  town,  is  situated 
referred  to  thej>roclamations  of  the  President  of  the  on  high  ground,  and  is  well  adapted  to  satisfy 
United  Stoles  in  relation  to  the  existingrebellion.  the  conditions  of  defence.  Eaoh  of  the  detached 

7.  All  persons  having  in  their  possession  or  under  w^„v»  fAMMinA  ♦!»:«.  u.,^  ™,^^  -  ™«+;,™»  **  *k^ 
their  control  any  property  whatever  of  the  so-called  ™>rks  forming  this  line  sweep  a  portion  Of  the 
Confederate  States,  or  of  any  officer  thereof,  or  the  line  in  front  of  it  by  its  Are,  and  renderingthat 
records  or  archives  of  any  public  officer  whatever,  front  line  untenable  when  reached.  These 
will  immediately  report  the  same  to  CoL  Manning,  works,  like  the  others,  mount  heavy  guns,  many 

^c^duaio^  £  !?^w|Je  M7^  probably  captured  at 

thai,  with  the  restoration  of  the  flag  of  the  Union,  Norfolk  in  the  early  part  Of  the  war.     CJommtt- 

they  may  expect  the  restoration  of  that  peace,  pre  s-  nioation  between  these  wo**ks  and  those  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  river  was  maintained  by  four  reaching  Jettersville  abont  6  o'clock  in  the 
bridges,  some  of  which  were  pontoon  and  some  morning,  and  there  found  the  5th  corps,  well 
pile,  in  addition  to  the  three  railroad  bridges  intrenched  across  the  railroad  from  Richmond 
at  and  in  Richmond.  to  Danville.  The  5th  corps  had  started  in  par- 
"  The  evacuation  of  the  works  and  city  was  suit,  soon  after  the  cavalry,  on  the  8d,  under 
not  generally  understood  by  the  troops  and  Sheridan's  command.  They  arrived  in  sight 
people  till  Sunday  afternoon.  The  necessity  of  the  Appomattox  about  2  p.  m.  Thence  it 
of  the  movement  was  rendered  imperative  by  turned  to  the  left  without  crossing  the  river,  and 
Gen.  Grant's  successes  on  the  left.  At  half-past  moved  along  the  Namozine  road  behind  the  cav- 
three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon,  Jeff.  Davis,  airy,  marching  through  Amelia  County  and  cross- 
while  in  church,  received  a  despatch  from  Gen.  ing  both  Deep  and  Namozine  Creeks.  The  dis- 
Lee,  that  immediate  preparations  must  be  made  tance  made  was  sixteen  miles,  which  ended  in 
to  evacuate  Richmond  and  its  defences  at  once,  blocking  the  trains  in  the  miry  roads.  Few  peo- 
as  he  was  wholly  unable  to  make  further  head-  pie  were  to  be  seen,  except  those  who  had  been 
way  against  Grant's  onset  on  the  left.  He  slaves,  many  of  whom  followed  the  column, 
added  that  his  (Lee's)  design  was  to  endeavor  to  The  march  on  the  next  day,  Tuesday  the  4th,  was 
make  Danville,  and  there  fortify  for  a  last  grand  twenty  mileSj  and  brought  the  corps  to  Jetters- 
stand.  ville,  where  it  was  massed  across  the  railroad 
"  Davis  left  this  city  last  night  at  eight  o'clock  in  an  open  field.  In  the  rear  of  the  5th  corps 
by  rail  for  Danville,  his  family  having  been  sent  followed  the  2d,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  2d  was 
out  five  days  ago.  On  the  train  he  had  horses  the  6th.  These  two  corps  were  under  Gen. 
and  carriages  embarked,  in  case  the  road  was  Meade  on  the  river  or  Namozine  road,  but  did 
interrupted,  in  order  to  easily  make  his  way  by  not  start  until  the  4th.  After  a  long  march  the 
these  means.  Governor  Smith  did  not  evacuate  2d  reached  Jettersville  at  2  p.  h.  on  the  next 
the  Gubernatorial  mansion  until  one  o'clock  day  after  the  5th. 

this  morning,  when  he  fled,  leaving  Mrs.  Smith  When  the  cavalry  reached  Jettersville  on  the 
behind,  and  all  the  furniture  in  his  house,  which  morning  of  the  6th,  it  was  understood  that 
ne  had  heretofore  threatened  to  burn.  The  Gen.  Lee  in  his  retreat  from  Richmond  had  got 
residence  of  the  Governor  is  now  the  head-  as  far  as  Amelia  Court  House,  while  the  Union 
quarters  of  General  Charles  Devens,  command-  troops  were  beginning  to  assemble  at  Jetters- 
ing  a  division  in  the  24th  corps,  now  here,  ville.  This  place  is  on  the  railroad,  about  half- 
Mrs.  General  R.  £.  Lee,' wife  of  the  General-in-  way  between  Burkesville  and  Amelia  Court- 
Chief,  is  also  in  the  city."  House,  and  fifty-four  miles  southwest  of  Rich- 
The  operations  of  Gen.  Sheridan  on  the  2d,  mond.  Amelia  Court-House  is  on  the  same 
consisted  in  efforts  to  push  the  advantages  thus  railroad,  about  forty-seven  miles  from  Rich- 
far  gained  by  him.  On  the  8d  his  object  was  mond.  The.  cavalry  division  of  Gen.  Custar 
to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  The  ad-  was  immediately  posted  on  the  left  of-  the  6th 
vance  of  the  cavalry  consisted  of  Custar's  divi-  corps,  and  the  1st  and  Mackenzie's  division  still 
sion.  At  Namozine  Creek  the  rear  guard  of  the  further  to  the  left. 

enemy  was  found  strongly  intrenched  behind  At  the  same  time  Gen.  Davies'  brigade  of 

earthworks  covering  the  crossing.    The  bridge  Gen.  Crooks'  division  was  sent  toward  Burkes- 

had  been  destroyed  and  trees  felled  across  the  ville,  to  seize  that  station  and  ascertain  the 

road  leading  down  to  it    A  section  of  artillery  state  of  affairs  in  that  direction.    At  Burkes- 

was  opened  in  front,  while  the  cavalry  forded  ville  is  the  junction  of  the  Richmond  and  Dan- 

the  stream  and  flanked  the  enemy's  position,  ville  Railroad  with  the  Southside  Railroad  from 

After  a  short  skirmish  the  enemy  retreated,  Petersburg,  and  fifty-two  miles  west  of  the 

leaving  their  path  strewn  with  wagons,  ambu-  latter  place.    Gen.  Davies  came  upon  the  cav- 

lances,  dead  and  wounded  horses  and  mules,  airy  of  the  enemy  at  Fame's  cross-roads,  and 

caissons,  boxes  of  ammunition,  mess  utensils,  attacking  them,  captured  a  large  number  of 

arms,  accoutrements,  blankets,  &c.  The  enemy  prisoners,  5  new  Armstrong  guns  and  caissons, 

were  overtaken  beyond  Namozine  Church,  and  and  about  200  wagons,  mostly  empty,  and  7 

prisoners,  horses,  and  arms  were  captured  in  or  8  battle-flags.    An  infantry  force  then  came 

abundance.    A  harassing  pursuit  was  now  kept  to  the  support  of  the  cavalry,  and  Gen.  Davies 

up  for  twenty  miles,  during  which  about  850  was  forced  to  retire  with  his  prisoners,  after 

prisoners,  four  cannon,  two  flags,  and  several  burning  the  wagons.    At  3  p.  m.  Gen.  Sheridan 

ammunition  wagons  were  captured.   Night  put  learning  this  news,  and  finding  the  condition 

a  stop  to  its  progress.  Early  on  the  next  morn-  of  the  enemy,  sent  the  following  despatch  to 

ing,  Tuesday,  April  4th,  the  pursuit  was  resumed,  Gen.  Grant: 

with  Mackenzie's  division  in  front  and  Custar's  jsTrEKsvn.i.B,  April  &-*  p.  m. 

in  the  rear.    The  enemy  were  overtaken  in  the  j>0  2Xeut.-Gen.  U.  8.  Grant : 

afternoon,  and  found  posted  with  infantry  and  Gshbral  :— I  send  you  the  enclosed  letter,  which 

artillery  in  works  about  two  miles  from  Beth-  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  enemy 

any.    Skirmishing  began  at  once,  and  continued  and  *****  whereabouts.    I  sent  Gen.  Davies'  brigade 

until  dark,  when  the  troops  encamped,  waiting  this  morning  around  on  my  left  flank.    He  captured 

ju    *u         *    5?  *£        i        v°  !*"*'""1J£**i  noiuu6  at  Fame's  cross-roads  five  pieces  of  artillery,  about 

for  the  rest  of  the  column.    Soon  after  11  p.  m.  two  hundred  wagons,  and  eight  or  nine  battle  flags, 

the  cavalry  were  aroused  and  marched  all  night,  and  a  number  of  prisoners.    The  2d  army  corps  U 
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now  coming  up.    I  wish  yon  were  here  younelt    I  moving  on  Deatonsville,  and  the  5th  on  its 

Virginia  n  we  exert  ourselves.    I  see  no  escape  for  .r'-i  —j — »j  v— .  il.  i  a.  a  ~i_  a  i_«  -j 

Gen.  Lee.    I  will  send  all  my  cavalry  ont  on  our  left  J*00*  »«  moved  by  the  left  flank,  taking  pod- 
flank,  except  McKenne,  who  is  now  on  the  right.  tion  on  the  left  of  the  2d.     The  cavalry  were 
(Signed)        P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  Major-GeneraL  on  the  extreme  left.    The  6th  corps  in  its 

lbttbr.  movement  struck  the  road  running  from  Dea- 

t*      t>  ^  Oovm*  House,  April  5,  is«&  tonsville  to  Burke's  station,  a  little  south  of  the 

Dear  Braxxia  :— Our  army  is  ruined.  I  fear.    We  ^nLmwnAm  ^i«««      t*  e~nnA  +v;A  oa  ^-~„  ^^^.„^j 

are  all  safe  as  yet.    Theodore  left  ns  sick.    John  former  place.     It  found  the  2d  corps  engage* 

Taylor  is  well ;  saw  him  yesterday.    We  are  in  line  ▼*"*  tbe  enemy  at  the  front  and  right,  and  the 

of  battle  this  evening.    Gen.  Robert  Lee  is  in  the  cavalry  on  the  left     Moving  down  the  road 

field  near  ns.    Mv  trust  is  still  in  the  justice  of  our  toward  Burke's  station  about  a  mile,  it  turned 

prisoner,  but  may  get  out    I  send  this  by  a  negro  I  a  nearly  parcel  road,  on  whuA  the  enemy  was 

see  passing  up  the  railroad  to  Hichlenburg.    Love  moving,  and  along  which  they  had  a  line  of 

to  on.  Your  devoted  son,  intrenchments  thrown  op.     Gen.   Seymour's 

W.  B.  TAYLOR,  Colonel  division  of  the  corps  carried  the  road  held  by 

Sheridan  now  proceeded  to  put  his  cavalry  the  enemy  abont  4  p.  m.,  and  then  turned  to 

oat  on  the  left  flank,  and  the  slight  skirmishing  the  right  and  advanced  down  the  road  against 

which  took  place  indicated  the  contest  of  the  strong  resistance.     Gen.  Wheaton's  division 

next  day.  was  brought  in  on  the  left  of  Gen.  Seymour's, 

Meanwhile  the  other  corps  of  the  army  were  and  both  swept  down  the  road  two  miles.  The 
approaching.  On  April  4th,  Gen.  Ord's  col-  enemy  were  there  found  reformed  on  the  oppo- 
omo  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  comprising  two  site  bank  of  a  deep  and  difficult  creek,  from 
divisions  of  the  24th  corps  and  one  of  the  25th  which  they  were  driven  half  a  mile.  At  all 
corps,  marched  down  the  Cox's  road  from  points  the  enemy  were  driven  during  the  day, 
Sutherland's  station,  10  miles  west  of  Peters-  and  Lieut-Gen,  Ewell,  Gen.  Custis  Lee,  and 
barg,  on  the  Southsido  Railroad.  Having  sepa-  three  others,  were  captured,  with  a  large  number 
rated  from  the  main  column,  it  moved  on  the  of  men.  The  6th  army  corps  made  a  long  march, 
direct  road  to  Burkesville.  Gen.  Grant  was  with  but  its  position  on  the  right  prevented  it  from 
this  force.  After  advancing  along  the  railroad  striking  the  enemy's  column  before  it  had  passed. 
15  miles,  it  encamped  at  night  near  Wilson's  The  Union  loss  was  above  1,000.  Five  guns  and 
station.  On  the  next  day.  the  5th,  it  advanced  many  flags,  caissons,  and  wagons  were  taken,  be- 
along  the  railroad  to  Black  and  White's,  which  sides  prisoners.  On  the  next  day,  the  7th,  the 
it  reached  at  2  p.  m.  Thence  it  pressed  for-  2d  corps,  with  the  2d  division  of  cavalry,  found 
ward,  over  good  roads,  to  Kottaway  Court  the  enemy  at  Farmville,  16  miles  west  of 
House,  9  miles  from  Burkesville.  Here  the  Burkesville.  A  sharp  contest  ensued,  causing 
despatch  of  Gen.  Sheridan  was  received  by  a  loss  of  several  hundred  men,  among  whom 
Gen,  Grant,  about  6}  p.  ii.,  and  the  two  divis-  was  Gen.  Smyth.  Other  troops  were  brought 
ions  of  the  24th  corps  were  immediately  pushed  up,  but  before  the  enemy  could  be  reengaged 
forward  to  Burkesville,  which  they  reached  at  he  was  on  the  retreat  again. 
11  p.m.  The  division  of  the  25th  corps  re-  At  High  Bridge  over  the  Appomattox,  Gen. 
mained  at  Black  and  White's.  Gen.  Grant  him-  Lee  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
self  went  to  Jettersville.  two  regiments  sent  by  Gen.  Grant  to  hold  the 

Of  the  9th  corps,  two  divisions  on  the  4th  bridge  were  captured  by  the  cavalry  of  the 

marched  front  Petersburg  to  Ford's  station  on  enemy,    and   the   bridge    burned.     The   re- 

the  Southside  Railroad,  about  20  miles.     On  treat  of  the  enemy  was  now  directly  tow- 

the  5th  they  advanced  along  the  railroad  to  ard    Lynchburg.     The    pursuit    was    made 

Wellaville,  41  miles  from  Petersburg,  having  in  with  great  vigor,  and  stragglers  were  picked 

charge  most  of  the  army  trains.    On  the  next  up    at    every    step,    and   property    dropped 

day,  the  6th,  they  pressed  forward,  and  arrived  or  partially  destroyed  by  the  enemy.    During 

within  10  miles  of  Burkesville.  the  day  Gen.  Grant  addressed  a  letter  to  Gen. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  after  the  skirmishing  Lee,  demanding  a  surrender  of  his  army.    On 

of  the  cavalry  with  the  enemy,  the  army  lay  in  the  8th  the  enemy  made  most  strenuous  efforts, 

line  of  battle,  facing  substantially  to  the  north,  by  hard  marching,  to  extricate  themselves;  but 

The  cavalry  division  of  Gen.  Mackenzie  was  on  at  night  they  encountered  Gen.  Sheridan  at 

the  left,  next  the  2d  corps  of  infantry,  with  the  Appomattox  Court  House,  between  themselves 

5th  and  6th  still  further  to  the  right,  and  the  and  Lynchburg.    A  sharp  contest  ensued,  in 

cavalry  division  of  Gen.  Custar  on  the  right  which  many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  and 

flank.    At  daylight  in  the  morning  Gen.  Meade  their  retreat  checked.     The   24th    and   5th 

moved  the  three  corps  along  the  railroad  in  the  corps  were  in  support  of  the  cavalry,  and  dur- 

direction  of  Amelia  Court  House,  but  learning  ing  the  night  a  strong  position  was  taken  across 

that  the  enemy  were  retreating  toward  Farm-  the  main  road,  south  of  the  enemy,  the  Appo- 

ville,  the  nearest  station  west  on  the  railroad  mattox  River  being  on  the  north,  and  cutting 

to  Lynchburg,  he  changed  the  direction  of  the  him  off  from  retreat  in  that  direction.    Early 

2d  and  5th  corps  from  a  northerly  to  a  north-  on  the  next  morning  Gen.  Sheridan  commenced 

westerly  one,  with  the  2d  corps  in  advance,  a  vigorous  attack,  and  a  warm  engagement  en- 
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sued  ontQ  9  a.  m.,  when  a  flag  of  trace  appeared 
in  front  of  his  line,  with  the  information  that 
hostilities  had  been  suspended,  in  order  to 
arrange  terms  of  surrender.  At  this  time  Gen. 
Hancock  was  advancing,  having  left  Winches- 
ter on  April  4th,  with  a  strong  column,  and 
moved  up  the  Shenandoah  valley  for  Lynch- 
burg. Gen.  Stoneman  had  already  reached 
'Boone,  in  North  Carolina,  in  his  march  from 
East  Tennessee,  and  would  have  aided  in  the 
capture  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  if  it  had  not  sur- 
rendered. Gen.  Sherman  was  also  rapidly 
moving  on  Gen.  Johnston  in  North  Carolina, 
and  cut  off  all  possibility  of  his  ultimately 
rendering  any  assistance  to  Gen.  Lee. 

The  letter  of  Gen.  Grant,  addressed  to  Gen. 
Lee  on  the  7th,  as  above  mentioned,  was  as 
follows : 

April  T. 

Omend  R.  E.  Zee,  Commander  Confederate  Siaiee 
Armies: 
General  :— The  result  of  the  last  week  must  con- 
vince yon  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  this 
struggle.  I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my 
duty  to  shift  from  myself  the  responsibility  of  any 
further  effusion  of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  the  sur- 
render of  that  portion  of  the  C.  S.  army  known  as 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.S.  GRANT, 
Lieut -Gen.  Commanding  Armies  of  the  U.  States. 

To  this  note  Gen.  Lee  replied  as  follows : 

April  T. 

lb  Zieut.-Gen.  U.  &  Grant,  Commanding  Armiet  of 
the  United  States  : 
General: — I  have  received  jour  note  of  this  date. 
Though  not  entirely  of  the  opinion  you  express  of 
the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  reciprocate  your 
desire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  there- 
fore, before  considering  your  proposition,  ask  the 
terms  you  will  offer,  on  condition  of  its  surrender. 

R.  E.  LEE,  General. 

The  following  correspondence  then  ensued : 

April  a 
To  Gen,  R.  E.  Zee,  Commanding  Confederate  States 
Army  : 

General  : — Tour  note  of  last  evening,  in  reply  to 
mine  of  same  date,  asking  the  conditions  on  which  I 
will  accept  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  is  just  received.  In  reply,  I  would  say, 
that  peace  being  my  first  desire,  there  is  but  one 
condition  that  I  insist  upon,  viz. : 

That  the  men  surrendered  shall  be  disqualified  for 
taking  up  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  until  properly  exchanged. 

I  will  meet  you,  or  designate  officers  to  meet  any 
officers  you  may  name  for  the  same  purpose,  at  any 

Soint  agreeable  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
efinitely  the  terms  upon  which  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  or  Northern  Virginia  will  be  received. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  8.  GRANT, 
Lieut-Gen.  Commanding  Armies  of  the  U.  States. 

April  a 
To  Lieut.-Gen.  Grant,  Commanding  Armies  of  the 
United  States: 
General  : — I  received  at  a  late  hour  your  note  of  to- 
day, in  answer  to  mine  of  yesterday.  I  did  not  intend 
to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 

finia,  out  to  ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.    To 
e  frank,  I  do  not  think  the  emergency  has  arisen  to 
call  for  the  surrender.    But  as  the  restoration  of 


peace  should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desire  to 
know  whether  your  proposals  would  tend  to  that  end. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view  to  but* 
render  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  so  far  as 
your  proposition  may  affect  the  Confederate  States 
forces  under  my  command,  and  lead  to  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at 
10  a.  v.  to-morrow,  on  the  old  stage-road  to"  Rich- 
mond, between  the  picket  lines  of  the  two  armies. 
Very  respetfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
R.  E.  LEE,  General  Confederate  States  Armies. 

GBT.  GRANT  TO  GRN.   LEE. 

April©. 
Gen.  R  E.  Zu.  Comma*  g  Confederate  States  Armies  ,* 

General: — Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received. 
As  I  have  no  authority  to  treat  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  the  meeting  proposed  for  10  a.  m.  to-day, 
could  lead  to  no  good.  I  will  state,  however,  Gen- 
eral, that  I  am  equally  anxious  for  peace  with  your- 
self; and  the  whole  North  entertain  the  same  feeling. 
The  terms  upon  which  peace  can  be  had  are  well  un- 
derstood. By  the  South  laying  down  their  arms 
they  will  hasten  that  most  desirable  event,  save 
thousands  of  human  lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  property  not  yet  destroyed. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  may  be 
settled  without  the  loss  of  another  life,  I  subscribe 
myself,  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieut-Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

GEN.  LRB  TO  QEN.   GRANT. 

Aurfl9,186& 
General  : — I  received  your  note  of  this  morning 
on  the  picket  line,  whither  I  had  come  to  meet  you 
and  ascertain  definitely  what  terms  were  embraced 
in  your  proposition  of  yesterday  with  reference  to 
the  surrender  of  this  army. 

I  now  request  an  interview  in  accordance  with  the 
offer  contained  inyour  letter  of  yesterday  for  that 
purpose.  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  LEE,  General 
To  Lieut-Gen.  Grant,  Commanding  U.  S.  Armies. 

GEN.   GRANT  TO  GEN.  LEE. 

April  9. 
Gen.  R.  E.  Zee.  Comma* g  Confederate  States  Armies  ; 
Your  note  or  this  date  is  but  this  moment  (11:50 
a.  m.)  received.  In  consequence  of  my  having 
passed  from  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  road  to 
the  Farmville  and  Lynchburg  road,  I  am  at  this 
writing  about  four  miles  west  of  Walter's  Church, 
and  will  push  forward  to  the  front  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  you. 

Notice  sent  to  me  on  this  road  where  you  wish  the 
interview  to  take  place  will  meet  me. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieut-Gen. 

THE  TERMS 

Appomattox  Court  House,  April  9. 

Gen,  S,  E.  Zee,  Comma* g  Confederate  States  Armies  : 

In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you 
of  the  8th  instant  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  following 
terms,  to  wit: 

Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in 
duplicate,  one  oopy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  desig- 
nated by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  offi- 
cers as  you  may  designate. 

The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to 
take  arms  against  the  United  States  until  properly 
exchanged,  and  each  company  or  regimental  com- 
mander sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  com- 
mands. 

The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be 
packed  and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers 
appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  em* 
brace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private 
horses  or  baggage. 
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This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  Northern  Virginia  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to 

return  to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  overwhelming  numbers  and  resources.    I  need  not 

Stales  authority  so  lonff  as  they  observe  their  parole  tell  the  survivors  of  so  many  hard-fought  battles, 

and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside.  who  have  remained  steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I  have 

Very  respectfully,  consented  to  this  result  from  no  distrust  of  them, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieut-Gen.  but  holding  that  valor  and  devotion  could  aceom- 

thb  surrender.  P^**1  notllinf  that  could  compensate  for  the  loss  that 

w-.^a—  a.w^  «•  wrt^-«»"w  v*    a™*i  o  IRA*  would  attend  the  continuation  of  the  contest,  I  have 

rJ5 ?£!?7?tf  ££2 'SSSIVS ^£22S  *«t«iiiined  to  avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  those 

%^:-lt^  £<"!*«* «*»  h"  endeaMd  «—  *°  ** e^ 

»„k.(,.„»i«ii.  «£.  ..™/  ».  «^.«  i™«U«5  in  \,„„»  return  to  their  homes  and  remain  there  until  ex- 

Etetf fl»  tth  ^n^t^T^re^Dted     ftm  ch"'«ed-     You  wiu  **•  with  7°°  *he  »«^«on 

SSJi  ^S^wltfc?  ^.^ffl^^^rrtTn.  «"*  proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of  duty  faitb- 

!3!«™.  ££^?    P    P                       ^  *»u7  performed,  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful 

.topnlatoon. i£°dfect.  God  will  extend  you  His  blesV&g  and  protection. 

Ter, respectfuUy,  ^oMtartMm^  ^  , fc^^  .dmiraUon  St  yow^onrtancy 

.      '   .  and  devotion  to  your  country,  and  a  grateful  remem- 

At  8J  P.  M.  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  brance  of  your  Bind  and  generous  consideration  of 

signed,  and  the  utmost  gratification  prevailed  myself,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell 

through  the  army.    The  following  is  the  form  (Signed)                  K.  E.  LEE,  General 

of  the  personal  parole  given  byall  the  officers  The  official  statement  of  the  number  of  men 

of  Gen.  Lee's  army :  surrendered  as  belonging  to  the  Army  of  North- 

We,  the  undersigned,  prisoners  of  war,  belonging  era  Virginia,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Lee, 
to  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  having  been  this  i8  27,805.  It  was  estimated  that  the  force  of 
day  surrendered  by  Gen.  B.  E.  Lee,  commanding  G  L  th  evacuation  0f  Richmond,  con- 
said  Army,  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Grant,  commanding  the  ._: \ ,/»  ", jT  *T  v^  ««« !«««*,  w** 
Armies  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  giv?  our  MM*  of  not  far  from  50,000  men.  Large  nura- 
solemn  parole  of  honor  that  we  will  not  hereafter  bers,  anticipating  the  course  of  events,  abandon- 
serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  in  ed  the  army  and  returned  home ;  to  these  should 
any  mifitary  capacity  whatever  against  the  United  fa  g^ded  the  loss  by  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
States  of  America,  or  render  aid  to  the  enemies  of  -».-_-  inL„  ^„^„„  *i,A  •A*IAa+  w^  *-.-**£*** 
the  latter  until  properly  exchanged  in  such  manner  one/s  ta*ea  ,dunn«  the  retreat.  The  surrender 
as  shall  be  mutually  approved  by  the  respective  au-  em  braced  a  large  number  who  coma  not  be  re- 
thorities.  garded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  efficient  force 

Done  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  Va,,  this  ninth  0f  his  army;  thus  reducing  his  total  effective 

day  of  April,  i860.                 ^  foroe  considerably  below  the  number  surrender- 

This  parole  was  countersigned  as  follows:  ed.    The  number  of  muskets  surrendered  was 

The  above  officers  (or  officer)  will  not  be  disturbed  reported    as    scarcely  exceeding   10,000,   and 

by  the  United  States  authorities  .as  long  as  they  ob-  about  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.    The  total  cap- 

mA****  MGdEOEGrHn  fep*  ^  *"  *™  <*  ftilfery  during  the  battles  and  pursuit 

General  Assistant  ProTost  Marshal.  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  guns. 

The  obligation  of  officers  for  the  gubdmsions  There  were  ■*»»*  th™e  i™^?4  ffd  *!ft{ 

under  the*  command  was  as  follows:  wagons  surrendered.    The  War  Department  at 

......              „       _       ,  Washington  issued  the  following  order  on  re- 

J&&G&&2GE&&S,  °bel=  «***  the  news  of  the  surrender : 

to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  who  have  been  Wab  DsPAxmnrr,  Wabhihgtoic,  D.  a,  1 

this  dsy  surrendered  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Con*  April  0—10  o'clock,  r.  u.     j 

federate  States  Army,  commanding  said  army,  to  Ordered :  That  a  salute  of  two  hundred  guns  be 

Iieut.-Gen.    Grant,    commanding   Armies    of    the  fired  at  the  headquarters  of  every  army  and  depart- 

United  States,  hereby  give  my  solemn  parole  of  ment,  and  at  every  post  and  arsenal  in  the  United 

honor  that  the  within  named  shall  not  hereafter  States,  and  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 

serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  on  the  day  of  the  receipt  of  this  order,  in  commem- 

iu  military  or  any  capacity  whatever,  against  the  oration  of  the  surrender,  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  and  the 

United  States  of  America,  or  render  aid  to  the  ene-  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  Licut.-Gen.  Grant  and 

rnies  of  the  latter,  until  properly  exchanged  in  such  the  army  under  his  command ;  report  of  the  receipt 

manner  as  shall  be  mutually  approved  by  the  re-  and  execution  of  this  order  to  be  made  to  the  Adju- 

spective  authorities.  tant-General.  Washington. 

Done  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  Vs.,  this  ninth  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

^h°e  within  nmed  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  Unit-  This  surrender  was  regarded  by  the  country 

ed  States  authorities  so  long  as  they  observe  their  as  an  actual  end  of  the  war.    The  suddenness 

parole  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside,  of  the  close  of  the  stupendous  military  opera- 

The  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  was  fol-  tions  of  the  previous  four  years,  cannot  be 

lowed  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  all  the  better  illustrated  than  by  comparing  General 

troops  in  Northeastern  Virginia,  including  those  Order  No.  9  of  Gen.  Lee  above,  which  is  a  fare- 

In  the  Shenandoah  valley.  well  to  his  troops,  witfc  the  following  General 

On  the  next  day,  the  10th,  Gen.  Lee  issued  Order  No.  2,  issued  just  two  months  previous: 

tho  following  farewell  address  to  his  army;  Hsabotaktxbs  Abxhs  Cohtbdxbati  States,  i 

,t          1  *  j     nr  Tuesday,  February  11, 186&     f 

General  Order  No.  9.  Gbnbral  Order  No.  2. — In  entering  upon  the  cam- 

HaiDQUAsrsasABjfT  or  NobthkrhVa.,  April  10, 1865.  paign  about  to  open,  the  General-in-Chief  feels  as- 

AAer  four  years  of  arduous  service,  marked  by  sured  that  the  soldiers  who  have  so  long  and  so  nobly 

ansurpassed  courage  and  fortitude,  the  Army  of  borne  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  war,  require  no 

Vol.  v. — 5      A 
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exhortation  to  respond  to  the  calls  of  honor  and  duty,  been  rested  and  recruited  at  Goldsboro,  North 
With  the  liberty  transmitted  by  their  forefathers,  Carolina.  The  men  were  all  redad,  the  wagons 
they  hare  inherited  the  spirit  to  defend  it  The  ^^^  md  ft  fair  amoxmt  of  forage  accumu- 
choice  between  war  and  abject  submission  is  before  ™«»«**i  «***  »  «u  ouivuuw  ^  *  Tj  *. L 
them.  To  such  a  proposal  brave  men  with  arms  in  lated  preparatory  for  a  march  to  destroy  or 
their  hands  can  hare  but  one  answer.  They  cannot  capture  the  army  of  Gen.  Johnston.  On  April 
barter  manhood  for  peace,  nor  right  of  self-govern-  gth  Gen.  Johnston *s  army  was  in  and  about 
mentforUfeorproperV.  But  justice  to  them  requires  Bmithfield,  and  was  estimated  at  86,000  in- 
sterner  admonition  to  those  who  have  abandoned  their  «.     *,  ._;?  ._f5tiAWlf.   ATXA  A.~r«  A  AAA  *«  in  AOA 

comrades  in  the  hour  of  peril.       *       *       *       *  fantry  and  artillery,  and  from  6  000  to  10,000 

cavalry.    At  daybreak  on  the  10th,  Gen.  Sher- 

On  January  81st  Gen.  Thomas  was  directed  man's  army  was  in  motion.  Gen.  Slocum  took 
to  send  a  cavalry  expedition  under  Gen.  Stone-  the  two  direct  roads  for  Smithfield;  Gen.  How- 
man  from  East  Tennessee  to  penetrate  South  ard  made  a  circuit  to  the  right,  feigning  to 
Carolina  well  down  toward  Columbia,  to  de-  move  up  the  Weldon  road  in  order  to  disoon- 
stroy  the  railroads  and  military  resources  of  the  cert  the  enemy's  cavalry,  while  Gens.  Terry  and 
country,  and  return,  if  possible,  to  East  Tonnes-  Kilpatrick  moved  on  the  west  side  of  the  Neuse 
see  by  way  of  Salisbury,  N.  0.,  and  release  the  River  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  enemy  between 
Federal  prisoners  there.  Gen.  Stoneman,  how-  Smithfield  and  Raleigh.  Gen.  Schofield  followed 
ever,  was  so  late  in  getting  started,  that  the  or-  Gen.  Slocum  in  support  The  enemy's  cavalry 
der  was  recalled,  especially  as  the  army  of  Gen.  were  met  within  six  miles  of  Goldsboro  by  all 
Sherman  had  passed  out  of  South  Carolina,  the  columns  protected  by  the  usual  rail  barri- 
Gen.  Stoneman  was  then  ordered  to  make  a  cades.  At  10  a.  m.  on  the  11th,  the  14th  corps  en- 
raid  toward  Lynchburg  and  destroy  the  railroad  tered  Smithfield,  and  the  20th  was  close  at  hand, 
as  far  as  possible.  Gen.  Johnston  had  retreated  rapidly  across  the 

His  cavalry  column,  already  mentioned  as  at  Neuse  River,  and  having  the  aid  of  the  railroad 

Boone  Court-House  in  North  Carolina,  at  the  to  lighten  his  trains,  could  retreat  faster  than 

time  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  had  left  Knox-  the  pursuit  could  be  made.    The  bridge  over 

ville,  in  East  Tennessee,  on  March  10th.    It  the  Neuse  had  been  burned  and  the  roads  had 

struck  the  Central  Railroad  from  Virginia  to  become  heavy  by  rain.    At  this  time  the  news 

Tennessee  at  "Wytheville  and  Christian sburg,  in  of  Gen.  Lee's  surrender  was  received,  and  Gen. 

Virginia.    Between  these  places  thirty-three  Sherman  immediately  dropped  his  trains  and 

bridges  were  burned  and  twenty-five  miles  of  marched  rapidly  in  pursuit  reaching  Raleigh  at 

the  railroad  destroyed.    Thence  it  marched  for  7i  a.  m.  on  the  13th,  in  a  heavy  rain.    On  the 

Greensboro,  in  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  12th  next  day  the  cavalry  pushed  on  to  Durham 

arrived  at  Grant's  Creek,  three  miles  from  Salis-  station,  the  15th  corps  followed  as  far  as  Mor- 

bury.  The  enemy's  line  of  defence  for  the  town  risville  station,  and  the  17th  to  John's  station, 

was  on  this  creek,  and  defended  by  artillery  and  By  the  15th,  although  the  rains  were  incessant 

infantry.    It  was  soon  forced  with  the  capture  and  the  roads  almost  impracticable,  Gen.  Slocum 

of  14  guns  and  1,104  prisoners.    The  town  was  had  the  14th  corps  near  Martha's  Vinegard, 

occupied  at  10  a.  m.,  where  the  column  re-  with  a  pontoon  bridge  laid  across  Cape  Fear 

mained  for  two  days.    During  that  time  it  de-  River  at  Avon's  Ferry,  the  20th  corps,  Gen. 

stroyed  four  large  cotton  factories  and  7,000  Mower  commanding,  being  in  support;  Gen. 

bales  of  cotton;  four  large  magazines,  contain-  Howard  had  the  15tn  and  17th  corps  stretched 

ing  10,000  stand  of  small  arms  and  accoutre-  out  on  the  roads  toward  Pittsboro,  while  Gen. 

ments;  1,000,000  rounds  of  small-arm  ammuni-  Kilpatrick  held  Durham  station  and  Capital 

lion,  1,600  rounds  of  fixed  artillery  ammunition,  Hill  University.    Gen.  Johnston  had  retreated 

and  7,000  pounds  of  powder ;  35,000  bushels  rapidly  on  the  roads  from  Hillsboro  to  Greens- 

of  corn,  50,000    bushels  of  wheat,   160,000  boro,  at  which  latter  place  he  was.    In  this 

pounds  of  cured  bacon :  100,000  suits  of  gray  state  of  affairs  Gen.  Sherman  received  the  fol- 

uniforms  and  clothing,  £50,000  army  blankets,  lowing  letter  from  Gen.  Johnston : 

20,000  pounds  of  harness-leather,  10,000  pounds  h«ai>qua«t*bs  h  tub  f«i*,  April  u>  is«. 

of  saltpetre,  also  a  very  large  amount  of  suffar,  Major-Oeru>ral  W.  T.  Sherman,  Commanding  United 

salt,  rice,  and  other  stores,  and  medical  supplies  states  Forcet. 

valued  by  the  rebel  medical  directors  at  $100,-  Genual:  The  results  of  the  recent  campaigns  in 

000  in  gold.     In  addition  to  the  arsenals  at  Virginia  have  changed  the  relative  military  condition 

Salisbury,  establishments  were  fitted  up,  and  °f  &•  *^^^    *wff  J^ 

i2ii~ji  — saV          i>                 x  i*         -n  i  •  i?       3  dress  vou  in  this  form  the  inquiry  whether,  in  order 

filled  with  machinery  sent  from  Raleigh  and  ^Ttop  the  further  eiTusion  o?  blood  and  devastation 

Richmond,  all  of  which  were  destroyed.  0f  property,  you  are  willing  to  make  a  temporary 

Fifteen  miles  of  railroad  track  and  the  bridges  suspension  of  active  operations,  and  to  communicate 

toward  Charlotte  were  also  destroyed.    Thence  Jo  Lieut-Gen.  Grant,  commanding  the ^armieaof  the 

Gen.  Stoneman  moved  for  the  south  side  of  the  v.mUtd  Sute8i  ^e  *!Lque8t  *at  ^  wditoW*e  "f* 

/J  "     .    T           j  j  Jl  ""*  ""J*"*  m"c  ™\  ^  tion  in  regard  to  other  armies,  the  object  being  to 

Catawba  River  and  destroyed  the  railroad  to  pcrmit  tno  civil  authorities  to  enter  into  the  needful 

the  bridge,  which  was  fatal  to  the  armies  of  arrangements  to  terminate  the  existing  war. 

Lee  and  Johnston,  who  depended  on  that  road  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 

fo^pplies  and  as  their  ultimate  line  of  re-  obedient  sermit,       ^  ^ .  J0HNST0Nl  General. 

Meanwhile  the  army  of  Gen.  Sherman  had  To  this  Gen.  Sherman  replied  as  follows: 
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^^Fto  RI^TcFISfM^18SPI,^  6nable   C0L    Wrfght  *°  fini8h  0Dr   railroad  to 

Gin,  J. E.  Johnston^  GommaTiding'Confed^iU Army;  Ralegh.    Two  bridges  had  to  be  built  and 

Gdthal  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  com-  twelve  miles  of  new  roads  made.    We  had  no 

munication  of  this  date.    I  am  fully  empowered  to  iron  except  by  taking  np  the  branch  from 

^^P^jou^j^rmsfoTiheHnspen^onotfar.  Goldsboro  to  Weldon.     Instead  of  losing  by 

ther  hostilities  as  between  the  armies  commanded  by  *:„.-  r  t9a:iniji  zn  A„AW,  mt%„  *n„  ««A«w  iw  Jr.    * 

ron  and  those  commanded  by  myself,  and  will  be  V?6    **"???  1Q  6Very  W*£  I°T  everTJlcrar  ?f 

willing  to  confer  with  yon  to  that  end.    I  will  limit  delay  possible  was  required  to  reconstruct  the 

the  advance  of  my  main  column  to-morrow  to  Mor-  railroad  to  our  rear  and  improve  the  condition 

ri3ville,  and  the  cavalry  to  the  University,  and  ex-  of  our  wagon  road  to  the  front  so  desirable  in 

pect  that  you  will  also  maintain  the  present  position  cage  the  negotiations  failed,  and  we  be  forced 

ofyonr  forces  untd  each  has  notice  of  a  failure  to  ^  make  ^^  of  noaf  ^  hundred  ^  to 

That  a  basis  of  action  may  be  had,  I  undertake  to  nead  off  or  catch  Johnston,  then  retreating  to- 

abide  by  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  were  made  ward  Charlotte.     At  noon  of  the  day  appointed 

by  Gens.  Grant  and  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  I  met  Gen.  Johnston  for  the  first  time  in  my 

suspend  the  movements  of  any  troops  from  the  direc-  continually  since  May,  1868.     Our  interview 

tion  of  Virginia.    Gen.  Stoneman  is  under  my  com-  was  frank  and  soldier-like,  and  he  gave  me  to 

raand,  and  my  order  will  suspend  any  devastation  or  understand  that  further  war  on  the  part  of  the 

destruction  contemplated  by  him.    I  wilUdd  that  I  Confederate  troops  was  folly;  that  the  'cause' 

really  desire  to  save  the  people  of  North  Carolina  the  -,.oa  irtof   ~n  a  ♦i10flTTAiW  ija;  L„^aAAA  *a.«.  *\*~ 

damages  they  would  sustain  by  the  march  of  this  was  lo?>  "^  that  every  life  sacrificed  after  the 

army  through  the  central  or  western  parts  of  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army  was  the  highest  possi- 

State.  ble  crime.    He  admitted  the  terms  conceded  to 

I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  Gen.  Lee  were  magnanimous  and  all  he  could 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Major-General.  &* .  Dut  ne  ^  want  gome  generai  concessions 

At  the  same  time  Gen.  Sherman  addressed  that  would^  enable  him  to  allay  the  natural  fears 

to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Gen.  Grant  the  *nd  anxieties  of  his  followers,  and  enable  him 

following  letter :  to  maintain  his  control  over  them  until  they 

iisadq'ks  Miutasy  Division  of  ma  Mississippi, )  could  be  got  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  their 

/>       i»  tb»  f™,  Ea^ob,  n.  a,  April  lfi,  is«&    f  homes,  thereby  saving  the  State  of  North  Oaro- 

^^co^o^o^l'eMh'G.n.  John-  f»  *<  Wrtta,  inevitably  to  «*olt  from 

ston  to  you,  which  I  think  will  be  followed  by  terms  *arnin8  1"S  men  loose  and  unprovided  on  the 

of  capitulation.    I  will  grant  the  same  terms  Gen.  spot,  and  our  pursuit  across  the  State.    He  also 

Grant  gave  Gen.  Lee{  and  be  careful  not  to  compli-  wanted  to  embrace  in  the  same  general  propo- 

cate  any  points  of  civil  policy.    If  any  cavalry  nas  gition  the  fate  of  all  the  Confederate  armies  that 

retreated  toward  me,  caution  them  to  be  prepared  to  ^-.i-^  :„  A^Q+««y%«      t  nAWAM  mA^A  ««^  ~~.. 

find  our  work  done.    It  is  now  raining  fii  forrents,  remf med  m  existence.     I  never  made  any  con; 


ace  w  reium  w  Aaieign,  ouier,  dui  it  aia  seem  to  memac  mere  was  pre- 
*,?tete.  LhaTe  5e£,ex"  sented  a  chance  for  peace  that  might  be  deem- 
'gStn  fcaV  b  over!    *  ™la*b!f  to  the  Government  of  the  United 


with  the  civil  officers  of  his  State. 
Governor  Graham,  Messrs.  Ba< 

and  others,  all  of  whom  agree  -~—  —„  .,_»  «  „,„.,  a  ,  _  **.  v  *  * 
and  that  the  States  of  the  South  must  resume  their  States,  and  was  at  least  worthy  the  few  days 
allegiance,  subject  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  that  would  be  consumed  in  conference,  and  to 
Congress,  and  must  submit  to  the  National  arms,  push  an  enemy  whose  commander  had  so  frank- 
ly arlSt^e™  ^^  "*  **  ^^  *"  °f  l?  and  *°****T  confessed  his  inability  to  cope 
W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Major-General.  ^^  me»  were  cowardly  and  unworthy  the 

On  the  16th  the  following  despatch  was  sent  $!*?  "f1,1  ^  .Inf mnch  M.Gen-  Johnston 

to  Gen.  Kilpatrick,  at  Durham  station,  and  de-  **  n*  ^au£onzed  to  °xerc,s°  Pow,er  °™: 

livered  by  him  to  &en.  Sherman :  f«  Son*      ^  ™  *^°™Qed  to  ^  D6Xt 

"tZSSSfiL  SSS&^LlLAm directs  me  to  ^/rftumed  to  Raleigh,  and  conferred  freely 

arrange  for  a  meeting  between  himselfand  Maj.-Gen.  ™h  all  my  general  officers,  every  one  of  whom 

Sherman.    In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  I  urged  me  to  conclude  terms  that  might  aocom- 

beg  to  inquire  when  and  where  this  meeting  can  most  plish  so  complete  and  desirable  an  end.    All 

£™r^  £S  ^TSF  laborious  r^^S 

road,  equidistant  from  the  picket  of  your  command  ™Pfcye    *&&   dissolving   army   back   toward 

and  my  own,  as  the  place  for  the  proposed  meeting.  Georgia,  over  the  very  country  where  we  had 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours,  toiled  so  long.    There  was  but  one  opinion  ex- 

NED  Yf  aDE  HAMPTON,  Lien  tenant-General.  pressed,  and,  if  contrary  ones  were  entertained, 

The  interview  which  followed  with  Gen.  they  were  withheld,  or  indulged  in  only  by  that 

Johnston,  five  miles  from  Durham  station,  is  class  who  shun  the  fight  and  the  march,  but  are 

thus  reported  by  Gen.  Sherman :  "I  agreed  to  loudest,  bravest,  ana  fiercest  when  danger  is 

meet  Gen.  Johnston  in  person  at  a  point  inter-  past 

mediate  between  our  pickets  on  the  17th  at  "I  again  met  Gen.  Johnston  on  the  18th. 

noon,  provided  the  position  of  the  troops  re-  and  we  resumed  the  conversation.    He  satisfied 

inainea  statu  quo.     I  was  both  willing  and  me  then  of  his  power  to  disband  the  rebel  armies 

anxious  to  consume  a  few  days,  as  it  would  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas* 
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a*  well  as  those  in  his  immediate  command,  viz. :  war,  the  legitimacy  of  all  shall  be  submitted  to  th* 

North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.    The  Supreme  (^urtoTthe  United  States,  ^ 

x  .   .      v«juuo,   vwigw,  ««A  am/xxuo.     *««  4.— The  reestabliahment  of  all  Federal  Courts  it 

points  on  which  he  expressed  especial  solicitude  tbe  seTeral  gtateB>  ^th  po^en  as  defined  by  the 

were  lest  their  States  were  to  be  dismembered  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress, 

and  denied  representations  in  Congress,  or  any  6. — The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  States  to  be 

separate  political  existence  whatever;  and  the  gpa^tee<L80  far -as  the  Executive  can, Jheir  political 

absolute  disarming  his  men  would  leave  the  nghts  and  knchlie  m  welluthnrn^i  of  person 

oudvxuto  uwcuujuig  «»  iugU   n  vum  «*;"  ^  and  property,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the 

South  powerless  and  exposed  to  depredations  Unit^  States  and  of  States  respectively, 

by  wicked  bands  of  assassins  and  robbers.    The  6.— Tbe  executive  authority  of  the  Government  of 

President's  (Lincoln)  Message  of  1864;  his  Am-  the  United  States  not  to  disturb  any  of  the  people 

nesty  Proclamation ;  General  Grant's  terms  to  hy  reason  of  the  late  war  so  long  as  theyKye «,  peace 

n^l^i  t  AA  0nU^«fjniiw  AV+A^:«,.  +-k«  iw«»A  *od  quiet,  abstain  from  acts  or  armed  hostility,  and 

General  Lee,  substantially  extending  the  bene-  ob6ylaws  in  existence  at  any  place  of  their  residence, 

fit  of  that  Proclamation  to  all  officers  above  the  7.— In  general  terms,  war  to  cease,  a  general  am- 

rank  of  colonel ;  the  invitation  to  the  "Virginia  nesty,  so  far  the  executive  power  of  the  United  States 

Legislature  to  reassemble  in  Richmond,  by  Gen.  can  command,  or  on  condition  of  disbandment  of  the 

WeitzeL  with  the  supposed  approval  of  Mr.  Confederate  Annie* and  the  distribution  of  arms  and 

T.       ,^   Za  n    «  »«Fr^Y^  «iiF*wt«  v*«i.  resumption  of  peaceful  pursuits  by  officers  and  men, 

Lincoln  and  Gen.  Grant,  then  on  the  spot ;  a  as  hitherto  composing  the  said  armies,  not  bein?  folly 

firm  belief  that  I  had  been  fighting  to  reestab-  empowered  by  our  respective  principals  to  fulfifthese 

lish  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  terms,  we  individually  and  officially  pledge  ourselves 

last,  but  not  least,  the  general  and  universal  de-  to  P~mP*ly  obtain  necessary  authority  and  to  carry 

sire  to  close  a  war  any  Tonger  without  organized  "« *•  ^"R^teiAS,  Maior-GeneraL 

resistance,  were  the  leading  facts  that  induoed  Commanding  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  North 

me  to  pen  the  'memorandum'  of  April  18,  Carolina. 

signed  by  myself  and  Gen.  Johnston.    It  was  J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General 

designed  to  be,  and  so  expressed  on  its  face,  as  Commanding  Confederate  States  Army  in  North 

a  mere  '  basis  *  for  reference  to  the  President  of  aro  na" 

the  United  States  and  constitutional  Command-  This  was  at  once  made  public,  accompanied 

er-in-Chie^  to  enable  him,  if  he  chose,  at  one  with  the  following  statement  from  the  Secre- 

blo w  to  dissipate  the  power  of  the  Confederacy  tary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton : 

which  had  threatened  the  national  safety  for  This  proceeding  of  General  Sherman  was  unap- 

years.    It  admitted  of  modification,  alteration,  proved  for  the  following  among  other  reasons : 

and  change.    It  had  no  appearance  of  an  ulti-  „  1-—I*  JJ»  an  exercise  of  authority  not  vested  in 

mo+n*«    ~*a  vv  ««.  A.iaA  J™™;««  «««  u  k«  General  Sherman,  and  on  its  face  shows  that  both  he 

matum,  and  by  no  false  reasoning  can  it  be  and  jShngton  kn'ew  that  he  (Sherman)  had  no  au- 

construed  into  an  usurpation  of  power  on  my  thority  to  enter  into  such  arrangement, 

part."  2.— It  was  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  Rebc  1 

Some  complaint  had  appeared  in  the  public  government.                     ,....«-.«* 

press  that  the  terms  offered  to  Gen.  Lee  were  ^^l unie^°V?r!?^i^ 

f^^  i«„:~~4.     a*  4.1**  .*..««  *iMA  +i*A  «-— „;~^~«  ernments  that  had  been  overthrown  at  the  sacrifice 

too  lenient.  At  the  same  time  the  assassination  of  many  thousand  loyal  lives  and  an  immense  treas- 

01  President  Lincoln  took  place,  and  public  in-  Ure,  and  placed  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the 

dignation  was  greatly  aroused.     In  the  midst  hands  of  the  Rebels  at  their  respective  capitals,  which 

of  the  excitement  the  memorandum  of  terms  might  be  used  as  soon  as  the  armies  of  the  United 

between  Gen.  Sherman  and  Gen.  Johnston  was  f £* g^jjf stlSc?*'  *"*  "***  *°  conqner  and  8ub" 

received  by  the  Government.    It  was  as  fol-  u4._By°the  restoration  of  the  Rebel  authority  in 

lows :  their  respective  States,  they  would  be  enabled  to  re- 

Memorandum  or  basis  of  agreement  made  this  lSth  day  establish  slavery. 

of  April,  A.  D.  1866,  near  Durham's  Station,  and  in  5.— It  might  furnish  a  ground  of  responsibility  by 

the  State  of  Worth  Carolina,  by  and  between  Gen.  Jo-  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  the  Rebel  debt,  and 

eeph  B.  Johnston,  commanding  the  Confederal*  Army,  certainly  subjects  loyal  citizens  of  the  Rebel  States 

*&X$-Q«h**  T.Shorn^eornmand^theArmy  to  the  debt  consummated  by  the  Rebels  in  the  name 

of  the  united  States  in  Worth  Carolina,  both  present :  0f  g^  gtate. 

1.— The  contending  armies  now  in  the  field  to  main-  6. — It  puts  in  dispute  the  existence  of  loyal  State 

tain  their  status  quo  until  notice  is  given  by  the  com-  governments,  and  the  new  State  of  Western  Virginia, 

manding-general  of  either  one  to  its  opponent,  and  which  had  been  recognized  by  every  department  of 

reasonable  time,  say  forty-eight  hours,  allowed.  the  United  States  Government. 

2.— The  Confederate  Armies  now  in  existence  to  7.— It  practically  abolished  the  confiscation  laws, 

be  disbanded  and  conducted  to  the  several  State  cap-  and  relieved  Rebels  of  every  degree  who  had  slangh- 

pitals,  there  to  deposit  their  arms  and  public  property  tered  our  people,  from  all  pains  and  penalties  for  their 

in  the  State  arsenal,  and  each  officer  and  man  to  ex-  crimes. 

ecute  and  file  an  agreement  to  cease  from  acts  of  war  8.— It  gave  terms  that  had  been  deliberately,  re- 

and  abide  the  action  of  both  State  and  Federal  nu-  peatedly,  and  solemnly  rejected  by  President  Lincoln, 

thonUes.    The  number  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  Jnd  better  terms  than  the  Rebels  had  ever  asked  in 

to  be  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washing-  their  most  prosperous  condition, 

ton  City,  subject  to  future  action  of  the  Congress  of  9._ft  formed  no  basis  of  true  and  lasting  peace, 

the  United  States,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  used  but  relieved  Rebels  from  the  pressure  of  our  victories, 

solely  to  maintain  peace  and  order  within  the  borders  and  left  them  in  condition  to  renew  their  effort  to 

of.     mJ**68  ropeptively.                                     m  overthrow  the  United  States  Government,  and  subdue 

8.— The  recognition  by  the  executive  of  the  United  the  loyal  States,  whenever  their  strength  was  recruited 

States  of  the  several  State  Governments  on  their  offl-  and  ai  opportunity  should  offer. 

cers  and  Legislatures  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  ....  ..       ,,     a        .  p-nr—  • ~j 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  where  con-  At  the  same  tame  the  Secretary  of  War  issued 

fiicting  State  Governments  have  resulted  from  the  the  following  instructions  to  Gen.  Grant: 
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Wax  Iter arxext,  Washctotoh,  April  21, 1865. 

Gbykbax  :  The  memorandum  or  basis  agreed  unon 
between  Gen.  Sherman  and  Gen,  Johnston,  harms 
been  submitted  to  the  President,  they  are  disapproved. 
Yon  will  give  notice  of  the  disapproval  to  General 
Sherman,  and  direct  him  to  resume  hostilities  at  the 
earliest  moment. 

The  instructions  given  to  jou  by  the  late  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  8d  of  March,  by  my  tele- 
graph of  that  date  addressed  to  you,  express  substan- 
tially (he  views  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
will  be  observed  by  Gen.  Sherman.  A  copy  is  here- 
with appended. 

The  President  desires  that  yon  proceed  immediate- 
ly to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Snerman  and  direct 
operations  against  the  enemy. 

Yours  truly, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

To  Lieut-Gen.  Gkaxt. 

COPY  OT  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Wab  DcrASTrarr,  Wabhisoton,  March  8, 1865. 

To  Lieut.- Gen.  Grant: 

The  President  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he 
wishes  you  to  have  no  conference  witn  Gen.  Lee, 
unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  Gen.  Lee's  army, 
or  on  some  minor  and  purely  military  matter.  He 
wishes  me  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss, 
or  confer  upon  any  political  question.  Such  ques- 
tions the  President  holds  In  his  own  hands,  and:  will 
submit  them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conven- 
tions. Meantime  you  are  to  press  to  your  utmost 
your  military  ad  vantages. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  insert 
here  the  reasons  briefly  given  by  Gen.  Sherman 
in  his  report,  for  his  proceedings.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Immediately  on  my  return  to  Kaleigh  I  despatched 
one  of  my  staff;  Major  Hitchcock,  to  Washington, 
enjoining  him  to  be  most  prudent  and  careful  to 
avoid  the  spies  and  informers  that  would  be  sure  to 
infest  him  by  the  way,  and  to  say  nothing  to  anybody 
until  the  President  could  make  known  to  me  his  feel- 
ings and  wishes  in  the  matter. 

The  news  of  President  Lincoln's  assassination,  on 
the  14th  of  April  (wrongly  reported  to  me  by  tele- 
graph as  having  occurred  on  the  11th),  reached  me 
on  the  17th,  and  was  announced  to  my  command  on 
the  same  day,  in  Field  Orders  No.  56.  I  was  duly  in- 
formed of  its  horrible  atrocity  and  probable  effects 
on  the  country.  But  when  the  property  and  interests 
of  millions  still  living  were  involved,  I  saw  no  good 
reason  why  to  change  mv  course,  but  thought  rather 
to  manifest  real  respect  for  his  memory  by  following 
after  his  death  that  policy,  which,  if  living,  I  felt  cer- 
tain he  would  have  approved,  or  at  least  not  rejected 
with  disdain. 

Up  to  that  hour  I  had  never  received  one  word  of 
instruction,  advice,  or  counsel  as  to  the  plan  or  pol- 
icy of  the  Government,  looking  to  a  restoration  of 
peace  on  the  part  of  the  Rebel  States  of  the  South. 
whenever  asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  points  involved, 
I  had  always  avoided  the  subject.  Hv  letter  to  the 
Mayor  of  Atlanta  has  been  published  to  the  world, 
and  I  wss  not  rebuked  by  the  War  Department  for 
it-  My  letter  to  Mr.  —  of  Savannah,  was  shown 
by  me  to  Mr.  Stanton,  before  its  publication,  and  all 
thai  my  memory  retains  of  his  answer  is  that  he  said, 
like  my  letters  generally,  it  was  sufficiently  emphatic, 
and  would  not  be  misunderstood.  Both  these  letters 
asserted  my  belief  that  according  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Proclamation  and  Message,  when  the  people  of  the 
Sooth  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  submitted  to  the 
lawful  powers  of  the  United  States,  ipso  /ado,  the 
war  was  over  as  to  them ;  and  furthermore,  that  if 
any  State  in  rebellion  would  conform  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  cease  war,  elect  Senators 
sad  Representatives  to  Congress,  if  admitted  (of  which 


each  House  of  Congress  alone  is  the  judge),  that  Stats 
becomes  instanter  as  much  in  the  Union  as  New  York 
or  Ohio.  Nor  was  I  rebuked  for  these  expressions, 
though  it  wss  universally  known  and  commented  on 
at  the  time.  And  again  Mr.  Stanton  in  person  at 
Savannah,  speaking  or  the  terrific  expense  of  the  war 
and  difficulty  of  realizing  the  money  for  the  daily 
wants  of  Government,  impressed  me  most  forcibly 
with  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  as 
soon  ss  possible  for  financial  reasons. 

On  the  morning  of  April'  24th  Gen.  Grant 
arrived  at  Gen.  Sherman's  headquarters,  and 
the  latter  was  informed  that  the  memorandum 
was  disapproved,  without  reasons  assigned,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  give  the  forty-eight  hours 
notice,  and  resume  hostilities  at  the  close  of  that 
time.  Gen.  Sherman  immediately  despatched 
the  following  note  to  Gen.  Johnston : 

Hxadq'ss  Miutabt  Drvnzoir  or  m  Mnsnsxprz,  I 
In  Tint  Field,  Balbioh,  April  94, 1865.        j 
Gen.  Johnston,  Commanding  Confederate  Armies  : 

I  have  replies  from  Washington  to  my  communica- 
tions of  April  18.  I  am  instructed  to  limit  my  opera- 
tions to  your  immediate  command,  and  not  to  at- 
tempt civil  negotiations.  I  therefore  demand  the 
surrender  of  your  army,  on  the  same  terms  as  were 
given  to  Gen.  Lee.  at  Appomattox,  of  April  9,  purely 
and  simply.  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Maj.-Gcn. 

Gen.  Grant,  although  properly  in  command, 
left  all  the  further  measures  to  be  executed  by 
Gen.  Sherman,  and  the  presence  of  the  former 
was  even  unknown  to  Gen.  Johnston,  who  re- 
plied as  follows : 

{Telegram.] 

Hkaxwmktbbs  Ashy  or  thsTbhfmsd,  ) 
Is  thbPdbld, April 25,1865.        S 
Major-  Gen.  Sherman,  XI.  8.  A. 

Tour  despatch  of  yesterday  received.  I  propose 
a  modification  of  the  terms  you  offered :  sucn  terms 
for  the  army  as  you  wrote  on  the  18th:  they  also 
modified  according  to  change  of  circumstances,  and 
a  further  armistice  to  arrange  details  and  meeting  for 
that  purpose.  JOS.  £.  JOHNSTON,  General. 

HxAiHfBS  Mhjtabt  Division  or  m  Mississippi,  ) 
Ik  tbs  Field,  Rauiob,  April  25, 1865.     f 
Gen  Johnston  ;  I  will  meet  you  at  the  same  place 
as  before,  to-morrow,  at  19  o'clock  noon. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Major-Gcneral. 

[Telegram,] 

Major- Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  Commtfa  XT.  S.  Force*  : 
Gzxkbal  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
despatch  of  yesterday,  summoning  this  army  to  sur- 
render on  the  terms  accepted  by  Gen.  Lee  at  Appa- 
mattox  Court  House.  I  propose,  instead  of  such 
surrender,  terms  based  on  those  drawn  up  by  you  on 
the  18th  for  disbanding  this  army,  ana  a  further 
armistice  and  a  conference  to  arrange  these  terms. 

The  disbanding  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  has  afflicted 
this  country  with  numerous  bands  having  no  means 
of  subsistence  but  robbery — a  knowledge  of  which 
would,  I  am  sure,  induce  you  to  agree  to  other  con- 
ditions.   Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General 

[Telegram.] 

Gbsbxsbobo'  April  26, 1865—2  a.  v. 
Major- Gen.  Sherman  through  Gen.  Butler  ; 

I  will  meet  you  at  the  time  and  place  vou  desig- 
nate.   Is  armistice  with  status  quo  renewed  f 

J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General. 

Terms  of  a  Military  Contention  entered  into  this  twenty- 
sixth  (26ft)  day  of  April,  1865,  at  SennetCe  House, 
near  Durham  Station,  North  Carolina,  between  Gen* 
eral  Joseph  X.  Johnston,  commanding  the  Oonfed* 
ernte  Army,  and  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman,  com- 
manding the  United  States  Army  in  North  Carolina* 

All  acts  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  troops  under  Gen* 
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Johnston's  command  to  cease  from  this  date.  All 
arms  and  public  property  to  be  deposited  at  Greens- 
boro, and  delivered  to  an  ordnance  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Bolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men 
to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  retained  by 
the  commander  of  the  troops,  and  the  other  to  be 
given  to  an  officer  to  be  designated  by  Gen.  Sher- 
man. Each  officer  and  man  to  give  his  individual 
obligation  in  writing  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  until  properly  re- 
leased from  this  obligation.  The  side-arms  of  officers 
and  their  private  horses  and  baggage  to  be  retained 
by  them. 

This  being  done,  all  the  officers  and  men  will  be 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes{  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  United  States  authorities  so  lone  as 
they  observe  their  obligation  and  the  laws  in  force 
where  they  may  reside. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Major-General, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Forces  in  North  Carolina. 
J.  K  JOHNSTON,  General, 

Commanding  C.  S.  Forces  in  North  Carolina. 
Approved : — U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut-General. 
Kaldgb,  N.  0,  April  20, 1865. 

On  the  next  day  Gen.  Sherman  issued  the 
.  following  order : 

Special  Meld  Order*  No.  65. 

Hkadq*bs  Military  Division  or  thb  Mississippi,  I 
Ik  th*  Field,  Balziob,  N.  Q,  April  27, 186ft,    j 

The  General  Commanding  announces  a  further 
suspension  of  hostilities  and  a  final  agreement  with 
Geo.  Johnston,  which  terminates  the  war  as  to  the 
armies  under  nis  command  and  the  country  east  of 
the  Cbattahooche. 

Copies  of  the  terms  of  the  convention  will  be  fur- 
nished Major-Gens.  Schofield,. Gillmore,  and  Wilson, 
who  are  specially  charged  with  its  execution  in  the 
Department  of  North  Carolina,  Department  of  the 
South,  and  at  Macon  and  Western  Georgia. 

Capt  Myers,  Ordnance  Department  U.  S.  army, 
is  hereby  designated  to  receive  the  arms,  etc.,  at 
Greensboro.  Any  commanding  officer  of  a  post  may 
receive  the  arms  of  any  detachment,  and  see  that  they 
are  properly  stored  and  accounted  for. 

Gen.  Schofield  will  procure  at  once  the  necessary 
blanks,  and  supply  tne  other  Army  Commanders, 
that  uniformity  may  prevail,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  all  the  terms  and  stipulations  on  our  port 
be  fulfilled  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  while 
those  imposed  on  our  hitherto  enemies  be  received 
in  a  spirit  becoming  a  brave  and  generous  army. 

Army  commanders  may  at  once  loan  to  the  inhab- 
itants such  of  the  captured  mules,  horses,  wagons, 
and  vehicles  as  can  be  spared  from  immediate  use, 
and  the  Commanding  Generals  of  Armies  may  issue 
provisions,  animals,  or  any  public  supplies  that  can 
oe  spared  to  relieve  present  wants,  and  to  encourage 
the  inhabitants  to  renew  their  peaceful  pursuits,  and 
to  restore  the  relations  of  friendship  among  our  fel- 
low-citizens and  countrymen. 

Foraging  will  forthwith  cease,  and  when  necessity 
wlong  marches  compel  the  taking  of  forage,  pro- 
visions, or  any  kind  of  private  property,  compensa- 
tion will  be  made  on  the  spot :  or,  when  the  disburs- 
ing officers  are  not  provided:  with  funds,  vouchers 
will  be  given  in  proper  form,  payable  at  tne  nearest 
military  depot. 

By  order  of      Major-Gen.  W.  T.  SHERMAN. 

L.  M.  Dayton,  Ass't  Adjutant-General. 

Special  Meld  Order*  No.  66. 

Hxadq'rs  Military  Division  or  thx  Mississippi,  \ 
In  the  Fisld,  Baldoh,  N.  0.,  April  27, 1365.     f 
Hostilities  having  ceased,  the  following  changes 
and  dispositions  oi  troops  in  the  field  will  be  made 
with  as  little  delay  as  practicable : 

1.  The  10th  and  23d  corps  will  remain  in  the  De- 
partment of  North  Carolina,  and  Major-Gen.  J.  M. 
Schofield  will  transfer  back  to  Major-Gen.  Gillmore, 


commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  the  two 
brigades  formerly  belonging  to  the  division  of  Brevet 
Major-Gen.  Grover,  at  savannah.  The  3d  division 
cavalry  corps,  Brevet  Major-Gen.  J.  Eilpatrick  com- 
manding, is  hereby  transferred  to  the  Department  oi 
North  Carolina,  and  Gen.  Kilpatrick  will  report  in 
person  to  Major-Gen.  Schofield  for  orders. 

2.  The  cavalry  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  George 
Stoneman  will  return  to  East  Tennessee,  and  that  of 
Brevet  Major-Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson  will  be  conducted 
back  to  the  Tennessee  River,  in  the  neighborhood  ol 
Decatur,  Alabama. 

8.  Major-Gen.  Howard  will  conduct  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  following  roads 
substantially  by  Lewisburg,  Warrenton,  Lawrence- 
ville,  and  Petersburg,  or  to  the  right  of  that  line. 
Major-Gen.  Slocum  will  conduct  the  Army  of  Georgia 
to  Richmond  by  roads  to  the  left  of  the  one  indicated 
for  Gen.  Howard,  viz.,  by  Oxford,  Boydtown,  and 
Nottoway  Court  Uouse.  These  armies  will  turn  in 
at  this  point  the  contents  of  their  ordnance  trains 
and  use  the  wagons  for  extra  forage  and  provisions. 
These  columns  will  be  conducted  slowly  and  in  the 
best  of  order,  and  will  aim  to  be  at  Richmond  ready 
to  resume  the  march  by  the  middle  of  May. 

4.  The  Chief  Quartermaster  and  Commissarv  of  the 
Military  Division,  Gens.  Easton  and  Beckwith,  after 
making  the  proper  dispositions  of  their  departments 
here,  will  proceed  to  Richmond  and  make  suitable 
preparations  to  receive  those  columns  and  to  provide 
them  for  the  farther  journey . 

By  order  of       Major-Gen.  W.  T.  SHERMAN. 

L.  M.  Dattok,  Ass't  Adjutant-General. 

On  the  same  day  Gen.  Johnston  issued  the 
following  notice  of  surrender  to  his  troops : 

General  Order*  No.  18. 

HXADQirAJtTKBS  A&MY  OP  T1IS  TSXffXSSZZ,  I 

April  27, 1865.  f 

By  the  terms  of  a  military  convention  made  on  the 
26th  instant,  by  Major-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  United 
States  Army,  and  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  Confederate 
States  Army,  the  officers  and  men  of  this  armv  are  to> 
bind  themselves  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States  until  properly  relieved  from  the  obli- 
gation, and  shall  receive  guarantees  from  the  United 
States  officers  against  molestation  by  the  United 
States  authorities,  so  long  as  they  observe  that  obli- 

Stion  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside.  For 
ese  objects  duplicate  muster-rolls  will  be  made, 
and  after  the  distribution  of  the  necessary  papers 
the  troops  will  march  under  their  officers  to  their 
respective  States,  and  there  be  disbanded— all  re- 
taining personal  property.  The  object  of  this  con- 
vention is  pacification  to  the  extent  of  the  authority 
of  the  commanders  who  made  it.  Events  in  Virginia, 
which  broke  every  hope  of  success  by  war,  imposed 
on  its  general  the  duty  of  sparing  the  blood  of  this 

Sallant  army,  and  saving  our  country  from  further 
evastation,  and  our  people  from  ruin. 

J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General. 

On  the  2d  of  May  he  issued  the  following 
farewell  to  his  army : 

General  Order*  No  22. 

Hbadqitaxtsbs  Axmt  or  thx  Txhotdbskb,  I 
Nxax  GxBaxsBOBO,May  2, 1860L  { 
Comrades  :  In  terminating  our  official  relations,  I 
expect  you  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  pacification 
agreed  upon,  and  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  good 
and  peaceful  citizens  to  the  powers  as  well  as  you 
have  performed  the  duties  or  soldiers  in  the  field. 
By  sucb  a  course  you  will  secure  comfort  and  restore 
tranquillity  to  your  country.  You  will  return  to  your 
homes  with  the  admiration  of  our  people,  won  by  the 
courage  and  noble  devotion  you  nave  displayed  in 
this  long  war.  I  shall  always  remember  with  pride 
the  loyal  support  you  have  given  me.  I  part  from 
you  with  regret,  and  bid  you  farewell  with  feeling* 
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of  cordial  friendship,  and  with  earnest  wishes  that  bus,  and  Macon,   Tho  following  despatches  from 

you  may  prosper.           J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General  Maoon  relate  Lis  further  proceedings : 

3L  E.  Kejtsabd,  Colonel,  etc.  r                ° 

_                                                                     ,          _           _               _     _  HXADQVABTBBS  A»HT  OF  TsmraSSU,  1 

The  number  of  men  surrendered  and  paroled  April  21, 1865— 8:80  a.  u.       f 

was  not  far  from  81,000 ;  108  pieces  of  artillery  n  Mtig-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  through  headquarter* 

were  parked,  wi^  limbers,  caissons,  etc.,  com-  MfadT?nce  rlc'e?^  the  surrenderof  this  city  with 

plete.     About  15,000  small  arms  were  surren-  its  garrison  this  evening.    Gen.  Cobb  had  previously 

dered,    and   but  little  ammunition.      A  large  sent  me,  under  flag  of  truce,  a  copy  of  the  telegram 

number  of  men  strayed  away  with  guns,  horses,  from  <*en.  Beauregard,  declaring  the  existence  of 

mules,  and  wagons.    A  body  of  the  cavalry,  ™  ^i8£clbetwo;nna11  ^c.trooP»  un***Jox?  oom" 

...  llTrv xrJ™+~«  —A«4.  o^+t.  :„  ♦^  ,i:™  mand  and  those  of  Gen.  Johnston.    Without  que*. 

under  Gen.  Hampton,  went  south  m  the  direc-  tioning  the  ftuthority  of  thi8  despatch,  or  its  applica- 
tion in  which  it  was  supposed  Mr.  Davis  was  tion  to  my  command,  I  could  not  communicato  orders 
moving.  They  subsequently  disappeared,  and  in  time  to  prevent  the  capture.  I  shall  therefore 
their  officers  were  classed  among  those  pa-  hold  the  g:arrison,  including  Major-Gens.  Cobb  and 
roi. j  G.  W.  Smith,  and  Brig. -Gen.  McCall,  prisoners  of 

_jj  war 

The  column  of  Gen.  Wilson,  which  has  been  PiCM0  8end  me  orde„.   IghftU  nm9&n  hePe  a  nkr, 

already   mentioned,   was    organized    at    Gen.  sonable  length  of  time  to  hear  from  your. 

Thomas's  headquarters,  in  Nashville,  for  a  cav-  J.  H.  WILSON,  Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

airy  expedition  into  Alabama.    It  was  finely  Hbadquabtbrs  Cavalry  Corps.  Miutart  Dmsios  / 

equipped  in  every  respect,  with  plenty  of  good  Mississippi,  Macow,  oa^  April  21, 186B.      f 

men,  mostly  veterans,  horses,  ammunition,  sup-  Major- Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  through  Gen*  Johnston  : 

plies,  pontoons,  and  wagons.    The  final  rendez-  . tour  despatch  of  yesterday  is  just  received.  I  shall 

L^ITL«-  n.*«.An.  a~-P~~.  .vAWA  -p««i.^^««.  ~„  at  once  proceed  to  carry  out  your  instructions.    If 

vous 1  was  Gravelly  Springs,  above  Eastport,  on  Arrangements  can  be  made  to  have  sugar, 

the  Tennessee  Kiver,  and  Henna,  Montgomery,  coffee,  and  clothing  sent  from  Savannah  to  Augusta, 

and  Mobile.     It  numbered  more  than  15,000  they  can  be  brought  hither  by  the  way  of  Atlanta  by 

men,  consisting  of  the  1st  division  under  Gen.  railroad,  or  they  can  be  sent  by  boat  directly  to  this 

McCook,  the  2d  under  Gen.  Long,  the  4th  under  P,ac°  *°"  DaT5:    l  |hal]ubo  ftble  *?  8*.  foT*&> 

Jf^f1 "             i  TT     kItT        £'    £ "Z   -rri  £  bread,  and  meat  from  Southeastern  Georgia.    The 

Ghsn.  Upton,  and  the  5th  under  Gen.  Hatch,  railroad  from  Atlanta  to  Dalton  or  Cleveland  cannot 

The  latter,  however,  was  retained  m  reserve  at  be  repaired  in  three  months.    I  have  arranged  to 

Eastport.     The  movement    commenced  from  send  an  officer  at  once,  via  Eufaula,  to  Gen.  Canby, 

Chickasaw  on  the  22d  of  March.    Some  of  the  with  a  copy  of  your  despatch.    Gen.  Cobb  will  also 

enemy,  consisting  of  Gen.  Roddy's   cavalry,  ^^0^«±  ^TfccUSS  &T 

were  soon  met,  and  driven  back  with  constant  Cobb,  Smith,  McCall,  Mercer,  and  Robertson.    Can 

skirmishing  thirty  miles  to  Plantersville.    Here  you  arrange  with  Gen.  Johnston  for  their  immediate 

they  made  a  stand  on  April  1st,  until  their  release  f  Please  answer  at  once.   I  shall  start  a  staff 

flank  was  threatened,  when  they  retired.    The  offlcerT  V^^5S?°RLr -*  *r.  wn-    n 

loss  of  each  side  in  killed  and  wounded,  thus  J'  *  WIL90N»  Br™*  Major-Gen.  Comm'g. 

far,  was  estimated  at  less  than  a  hundred;  three  Gen.  Sherman,  after  the  surrender  of  Gen. 

guns  and  two  hundred  prisoners  were  captured  Johnston,  went  to  Hilton  Head,  and  caused 

by  Gen.  Wilson.    Pursuit  was  now  made  by  supplies  to  be  forwarded  at  once  to  Gen.  Wilson. 

the  divisions  of  Gens.  Upton  and  Long  to  Sel-  On  May  1st  Gen.  Upton's  division  was  sent  to 

ma.    There  the  enemy  was  found  on  April  Augusta,  and  Gen.  McCook's  to  Tallahassee,  to 

2d,  in  line  of  battle  outside  of  their  works,  receive  the  surrender  of  the  garrisons  and  take 

Gen.  Long  having  arrived  first,  formed  and  dis-  charge  of  the  publio  property,  and  execute  the 

mounted  his  men  in  the  night,  while  the  4th  paroles  required  by  the  terms  of  surrender, 

division,  came  up  on  the  left.    In  the  morning  At  the  same  time  that  Gen.  Wilscn  was  ad- 

the  skirmish  line  was  advanced,  and  a  brisk  vancing  against  Selma   and   Montgomery,  a 

charge  made.    In  a  short  time  the  enemy  were  movement  was  in  progress  for  the  capture  of 

driven  from  the  field,  and  the  intrenchments  Mobile.  This  city  was  occupied  by  about  fifteen 

captured.    Selma  was  immediately  occupied,  thousand  troops  under  Gen.  Richard  Taylor. 

The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Union  forces  The  defences  of  the  city  had  been  most  carefully 

was  about  two  hundred,  and  that  of  the  enemy  constructed,  and  were  under  the  command  of 

supposed  to  be  less.    One  hundred  guns,  one  Gen.  Maury.    In  the  harbor  the  enemy  had 

hundred  and  fifty  officers,  two  thousand  men,  several  vessels,  some  of  which  were  iron-clads; 

with  many  horses,  mules,  and  supplies,  were  in  addition  to  which  its  defences  were  regarded 

captured.    The  arsenal,  with  large  stores  of  as  almost  impregnable.     The  Federal  forces 

powder,  percussion  caps,  shells,  all  the  Confed-  consisted  of  the  13th  army  corps  under  Gen. 

erate  magazines,  works,  and  buildings,  four  large  Granger,  and  the  16th  under  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith, 

furnaces,  including  the  Red  Mountain  and  Cen-  ,  Gen.  Canby  being  in  chief  command.  Attached 

tral  iron  works  and  machine  shop,  some  dwell-  to  these  was  a  division  of  cavalry  and  a  division 

nigs,  and  vast  stores  of  cotton  were  destroyed,  of  colored  troops.  With  this  foroe  a  strong  fleet 

On  the  4th,  Cahawba,  a  little  southwest  of  was  in  cooperation. 

Selma,  was  surrendered,  and  about  seventy  Mobile  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 

Federal  prisoners  were  recovered.    From  Selma  Mobile  River,  immediately  above  its  entrance 

Gen.  Wilson  moved  eastward,  capturing  Mont-  into  the  bay,  and  thirty  miles  north  of  the  Gulf 

gomery,  West  Point,  Griffin,  Lagrange,  Colum-  of  Mexico.    The  site  of  the  town  is  a  level 
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sand  j  plain,  sufficiently  elevated  for  drainage,  in  silencing  the  gons  of  the  enemy  by  midnight 
The  enemy  had  supposed  that  the  attack  would  An  hour  afterwards  the  fort  was  surrendered 
be  made  on  the  west,  and  on  this  side  the  city  with  its  dependencies.  The  number  of  men 
was  most  strongly  fortified,  but  to  no  purpose  made  prisoners  was  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
in  the  final  attack.  The  16th  corps,  Gen.  A.  eight  and  twenty-five  officers.  Gen.  Canby 
J.  Smith,  was  landed  on  Dauphin  Island,  oppo-  reported  that  the  major  part  of  the  garrison 
site  Mobile  Point,  and  reached  Fort  Gaines  on  escaped  by  water.  There  was  found  in  the  fort 
March  12th.  All  the  cavalry  under  Gen.  Grier-  five  mortars  and  twenty-five  guns, 
son,  crossing  Pontchartrain,  reached  Mobile  Meanwhile  Gen.  Steele  left  Pensaoola  March 
Point,  and  on  the  18th,  every  thing  being  in  19th,  and  marched  through  Pollard  toward  Mo- 
readiness,  the  march  commenced.  A  brigade  bile.  On  the  25th  he  encountered  the  6th 
of  the  3d  division  of  the  16th  corps,  about  two  Alabama  cavalry  at  Mitchell's  Greek,  and  a 
thousand  strong,  left  Dauphin's  Island  to  effect  sharp  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  were 
a  landing  on  Cedar  Point,  above  Fort  Powell,  routed.  Thence  he  continued  his  march  tow- 
and  to  clear  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  corps,  ard  Blakeley,  and  came  in  on  the  right  of  Gen. 
On  the  previous  day  a  brigade  of  the  2d  division  Canby. 

of  the  13th  corps  was  landed  on  Mobile  Point,  After  the  surrender  of  Spanish  Fort,  the  gun- 
to  proceed  as  the  advance  of  the  oorps  on  the  boat  Ootarora  opened  fire  on  Forts  Tracy  and 
mainland  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay.  At  the  Huger,  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Tensaw  River, 
same  time  Gen.  Steele,  in  command  of  a  division  but  both  works  were  abandoned  by  the  enemy 
of  colored  troops  at  Pensacola  and  Barrancas,  after  spiking  eight  heavy  guns.  Blakeley  was 
commenced  a  march  across  to  Blakely  on  the  now  invested  by  the  gunboats  in  front,  which 
Tensaw  River,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  east  had  advanced  up  the  river  after  the  surrender 
of  Mobile.  On  the  18th,  the  whole  18th  oorps  of  the  forts  and  the  removal  of  torpedoes,  and 
under  Gen.  Granger  followed  the  advance  bri-  by  the  troops  on  the  land  side.  The  works 
gade,  marching  by  land  along  the  shore  of  Bon  were  carried  by  assault  on  April  9th,  and  two 
Secour  Bay,  which  forms  the  southeasterly  cor-  thousand  four  hundred  prisoners  and  twenty 
ner  of  Mobile  Bay,  near  its  mouth,  ana  just  guns  taken.  On  the  next  day,  the  10th,  the 
north  of  Mobile  Point,  on  which  is  Fort  Mor-  enemy  commenced  evacuating  Mobile,  which 
gan.  Fish  River,  running  south  on  the  east  was  completed  on  the  11th  by  their  retreat 
side  of  Mobile  Bay,  empties  into  Bon  Secour  with  their  fleet  up  the  Alabama  River.  On  the 
Bay,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  army  was  fixed  next  day  it  was  surrendered  to  Gen.  Canby  and 
about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth.  On  the  19th  Rear- Admiral  Thatcher,  and  occupied  by  the 
the  16th  corps,  under  Gen.  Smith,  were  taken  corps  of  Gen.  Granger.  Gen.  Canby  reported 
in  transports  and  moved  across  Mobile  Bay,  and  that  he  found  in  Mobile  and  its  defences  over 
disembarked  at  the  rendezvous  up  the  river  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  a  very  large 
the  night  of  the  21st.  On  the  22d  and  23d  the  amount  of  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  all 
18th  corps,  under  Gen.  Granger,  which  had  kinds,  and  about  one  thousand  prisoners.  The 
been  delayed  in  its  march  by  the  bad  roads,  be-  Federal  loss  had  been  two  thousand  five  hun- 
gan  to  arrive.  Slight  skirmishing  occurred  dred  men,  and  that  of  the  fleet  fifty  men. 
with  the  enemy  along  the  route.  The  advance  On  April  19th  an  officer  of  Gen.  Taylor's 
toward  Spanish  Fort  at  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay,  staff  arrived  at  Gen.  Canby's  headquarters  with 
on  the  east  side,  was  made  on  the  25th.  The  a  flag  of  truce  to  make  terms  for  the  surrender 
13th  corps  was  on  the  left,  direct  for  the  fort,  of  the  troops  east  of  the  Mississippi.  On  May 
and  the  16th  corps  on  the  right  moving  tow-  4th  surrender  was  executed.  The  delegation 
ard  Blakeley.  Constant  skirmishing  was  kept  upon  the  Union  side  consisted  of  Gens.  Canby, 
up  by  the  enemy,  and  the  road  was  round  to  bo  Osterhaus,  Andrews ;  Col.  Christenson ;  Oapts. 
thickly  planted  with  torpedoes.  On  the  27th  Barrett  and  Perkins;  and,  by  invitation  of  Gen. 
both  corps  marched  into  position,  to  invest  Canby,  Admiral  Thatcher.  At  Citronelle,  Ala- 
Spanish  Fort,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  toward  bama,  where  the  conference  was  held,  were 
Blakeley.  At  the  same  time  the  fleet  got  under  found  Gen.  Taylor  and  stafl;  Commander  Far- 
way,  and  proceeded  up  the  bay  to  Howard's  rand,  and  Lieut  Commander  Myers,  of  tho  Con- 
Landing,  oelow  the  fort.  The  Metacomet,  federate  navy,  and  a  large  concourse  of  other 
Stockdale,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Albatross,  officers.  After  considerable  discussion  and  oon- 
Winnebago,  Genesee,  and  Osage,  were  ordered  sultation,  ending  at  7:30  p.  m.,  the  following 
in  toward  the  shore,  and  opened  a  cannonade,  conditions  were  agreed  to  and  signed  as  the 
which  the  enemy  did  not  return.  The  commu-  terms  of  surrender : 
nication  between  the  city  and  the  fort  was  cut  „  „  _xm  atAa  -t  , 
off  by  the  fleet,  with  the  loss  of  the  Milwaukee  Memorandum  of  the  conditions  of  the  surrender  of 
*t*a  ri-«««  w™«  „~  v  *  ^  nJ  i  j  the  forces,  munitions  of  war,  etc..  m  tho  department 
and  Osage  blown  up  by  torpedoes.  The  land  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East  Louisiana,  corn- 
forces  brought  up  the  artillery,  and  the  appear-  manded  by  Lieut. -Gen.  Richard  Taylor,  Confederate 
ance  of  a  regular  siege  was  presented.  The  States  army,  to  Major-Gen.  Edward  R.  S.  Canby. 
fleet  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  also  occasionally  Hnited  States  army,  entered  into  on  the  4th  day  of 

ZSOHr  on  *•  'VT-  ?n  £pril  8d  *• in;  ^»22?Sft£tti«w  ™tu  ** 

vestment  was  complete,  and  a  fire  was  opened  exchanged  or  otherwise  released  from  the  obligations 

upon  it  both  by  land  and  water,  which  resulted  of  their  parole  by  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
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(he  United  States.    Duplicate-  rolls  of  all  officers  and  The  detached  forces  of  the  enemy  in  various 

menBuri^deredtobemads.onecopyofwhteh^  plaoes  tMt  of  fl^  Mississippi  were  severally 

^^  ^  surrendered  unon  the  same^ms  as  embraced 
lor,  officers  giving  their  Individual  paroles,  and  com-  m  those  of  the  commanding  officers,  and  by 
minders  of  regiments,  battalions,  companies,  or  de-  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  hostilities  had 
tachments  signing  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  ceased  everywhere  except  west  of  the  Missis- 
respective  commands.  -j^:  p;  ver 

2.  Artillery,  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  other    ^*X   x"""*.  

property  of  the  Confederate  Government,  to  be  turned  0lLleftr5?n?  ™e  new?  of  Gen-  *f  e  JJ  «™«- 
orer  to  the  officers  appointed  far  that  purpose  on  the  der,  Gen.  Kirov  Smith,  in  command  of  the  en- 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United:  States.  Du-  emy's  forces  in  Texas,  issued  the  following 
plicate  inventories  of  the  property  surrendered  to  be  order : 

prepared,  one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  officer  de- 
livering, and  the  other  by  the  officer  receiving  it,  for  HxADQtrAxms  TaAxs-Mississrppx  DspARTrarr,  I 
the  information  of  their  respective  commands.  Bhkbvipobt,  La.,  April  81, 186ft.       f 

3.  The  officers  and  men  paroled  under  this  agree*  Soldien  ofths  Tr<M*-Mis$imppi  Army  : 

meat  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  with  The  crisis  of  our  revolution  is  at  hand.    Great  dis* 

the  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  asters  have  overtaken  us.    The  Army  of  Northern 

authorities  of  the  United  States  as  long  as  they  con-  Virginia  and  our  Commander-in-Chief  are  prisoners 

tinae  to  observe  the  conditions  of  their  paroles  and  of  war.   With  you  rests  the  hopes  of  our  nation,  and 

the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside,  except  that  per-  upon  your  action  depends  the  fate  of  our  people.    1 

sons  resident  of  Northern  States  will  not  be  allowed  appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  cause  you  have  so 

to  return  without  permission.                    <  heroically  maintained — in  the  name  of  your  firesides 

4.  The  surrender  of  property  will  not  include  the  and  families,  so  dear  to  you— in  the  name  of  your 
side-arms,  or  private  horsest  or  baggage  of  officers.  bleeding  country,  whose  future  is  in  your  bonds. 

5.  All  horses  which  are  in  gooafaith  the  private  Show  that  you  are  worthy  of  your  position  in  history 
property  of  enlisted  men  will  not  be  taken  from  Prove  to  the  world  that  your  hearts  have  not  failed 
them ;  the  men  will  be  permitted  to  take  such  with  in  the  hour  of  disaster,  and  that  at  the  last  moment 
them  to  their  homes  to  be  used  for  private  purposes  you  will  sustain  the  holy  cause  which  has  been  so 
only.  gloriously  battled  for  by  your  brethren  east  of  the 

6.  The  time  and  place  of  surrender  will  be  fixed  Mississippi. 

by  the  respective  commanders,  and  will  be  carried  Ton  possess  the  means  of  long  resisting  invasion, 

oat  by  commissioners  appointed  by  them.  You  have  hopes  of  succor  from  abroad.    Protract 

7.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  surrender  to  the  struggle,  and  you  will  surely  receive  the  aid  of 
apply  to  the  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  armies  nations  who  already  deeply  sympathize  with  you. 
lately  commanded  by  Gens.  Lee  and  Johnston,  now  Stand  by  your  colors — maintain  your  discipline, 
in  this  department.  The  great  resources  of  this  department,  its  vast  ex- 

8.  Transportation  and  subsistence  to  be  furnished  tent,  the  numbers,  the  discipline,  and  the  efficiency 
it  public  coat  for  the  officers  and  men  after  surrender  of  the  army,  will  secure  to  our  country  terms  that  a 
to  the  nearest  practicable  point  of  their  homes.  proud  people  can  with  honor  accept,  and  may,  under 

B.  TAYLOR,Lieut.-General.  the  Providence  of  God,  be  the  means  of  checking  the 

E.  B.  S.  GANBY,  Maj. -General.  triumph  of  our  enemy  and  securing  the  final  success 

of  our  cause.  E.  KIRBY  SMITH,  General 

On  the  same  day  and  at  the  game  time  and  . ,  .,              ..           ,  v          ,.       _      ,  . , 

place^CorxiniodoreFarrandBurrenderedtoRear-  .  At  the  same  time  pnbho  meetings  were  held 

Admiral  Thatcher  all  the  naval  forces  of  the  J*  Texas,  and  resolutions  £  maintain  the  con- 

enemy  then  blockaded  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  J**  ™r?  adopted.    Tfce  Federal  Government 

on  the  same  terms  as  were  granted  by  Gen!  immediately  despatched  a  lar ge  force i  to  New 

Canby  to  Gen.  Taylor.    The  squadron  was  de-  Orleans,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Bhendan, 

Bver^up  at  Nanna  Hubba  Bluff  on  May  9th.  KEW^                                    £*»; 


The  following  vessels  were  surrendered :  Jeff.  wh^  £\B5net  lou?^  th?iffc  b/f  °  °f  the 

Davis,  Robert  Watson,  Magnolia,  Marengo,  St.  war.    He  had  conducted  a  body  of  troops,  on 

Charles,  Commodore  Farrlnd,  General  Beaure-  **7  }^  *°m  ™>  *>  60°  ■*»*  *°m  *ra™ 

^jkke,  Sumter,  St.  Nicholas,  Reindeer,  ^^^tS^^^Vf^ 

*  Among  the  officers  surrendered  were  Com-  ^    **  object  ^ was  ^n^^0^na^ 

modorelbenezer  Farrand,of  Florida;  Commo-  cattle.    The  camp  of  th  »<^™«P^ 

dore  L.  Rousseau,  of  Louisiana ;  Capt  Patrick  «*  burned   But  being Relayed .to  secure^ horsw, 

W.  Murphy,  of  North  Carolina;  Commander  ^  ™»  overtaken  by  a .body  of  w^nte 

C.  ap.  ST  Jones,  of  Virginia;  Lieut  Julien  My-  Gen  Slaughter  ™&  three  pieces  of  •^nery. 

era,  of  Georgi?;  Lieut  James  D.  Johnston,  of  A  retreat  was  made  with  the  enemy  m  pursun\ 

Kentucky ;  Lieut  Ohas.  W.  Hays,  of  Alabama ;  «£  *  *»  ??  2bontft^^J!  "tSa  faffi£ 

Lieut.  ChaVles  P.  McGary,  of  North  Carolina  who  were  chiefly  made  pnsoners,    ™e  foUow- 

Lieut  Robert  T.  Chapman,  of  Alabama ;  Lieut!  *S  *  <***-  Slaughter's  report  of  the  affair : 
F.  B.  Renshaw,  of  Florida;  Lieut  E.  Lloyd  HsADQUAmTaas  Wjmtimc  Bun-iteMcr, ,  Taxis,  j. 


Winder,  of  Maryland;  Lieut  John  R.  Eggle-     ^^  Qm  jaifi?23Z2l %%^G«Jd : 


Campbell,  of  Tennessee ;  Lieut  Julian  M  Spen-  condition  of  ^  men>  a  halt  wa8wordered.  Captain 
cer,  of  Maryland ;  Lieut  James  McBaker,  Lieut  Carrington's  command  coming  up,  he  was  again  at- 
Edgar  L.  Lambert,  and  110  others.  tacked  and  driven  within  one  miW  of  Brazos,  when 
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darkness  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit.    Had  not  our  paroled)  to  the  nearest  practicable  point  to  theii 

artillery  horses  broken  down,  we  would,  doubtless,  nomes.  S.  B.  BUCKNER, 

have  captured  the  whole  command.  lieutenant-General  and  Chief  of  Staff 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  sagacity  of  Colonel  for  General  E.  KIRBY  SMITH. 

Ford  and  the  gallantry  of  his  command.    Our  loss  P.  JOS.  OSTERHAUS, 

was  four  or  five  severely  wounded.  We  did  not  have  Major-General  Volunteers  and  Chief-of-StafT, 

three  hundred  in  the  fight,  large  numbers  not  haying  for  Major-General  E.  R.  S.  CANBY, 

arrived.  Commanding  Military  Division  West.  Mississippi. 

J.  E.  SLAUGHTER,  Brigadier-General  Com.*  J.  N.  Gallbhbw,  Assistant  Adjutant-GeneraL 
Official:  L.  G.  Aldhich,  Ass't  Adjutant-GeneraL  ajj*^       i.  -•    i  ,      .     ,1      •. 

Additional  terms  were  made  later  in  the  day 

Bat  the  surrenders  of  Gens.  Johnston  and  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  paroled  troops  in  the 

Taylor  decided  the  course  of  events  in  the  Trans-  trans-Mississippi  Department  near  their  homes, 

Mississippi  Department.    On  the  23d  of  May,  and  also  for  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate 

Brig. -Gen.   Brent  and    several    staff   officers  navy  under  Capt  Garter, 
reached  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  to  consult        The  surrender  of  these  armies  left  the  military 

with  Gen.  Canby  on  the  terms  of  the  surrender  occupation  of  the  rebellious.  States  by  the  Fed- 

of  Gen.  Kirby  Smith's  army.    The  terms  were  eral  forces  unresisted  and  complete.    The  plan 

arranged,  and  the  surrender  made  on  the  26th.  now  adopted  by  the  Government  was,  to  retain 

They  were  as  follows:  in  each  State  a  sufficient  military  force  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  to  put  down  any  opposition 


manding  the  Department  of  Trans-Mississippi,  and  oitizens  who  should  take  the  oath  prescribed  in 

Major-CTeneral  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  United  States  army,  ^  amnesty  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 

commanding  army  and  division  of  West  Mississippi.  „v;^  „„  A«  *«™^  «,  «  ™i *      i-i 

for  the  surrender  of  the  troops  and  public  property  ^"^  »W. be  found  <**  subsequent  page.    The 

of  the  military  and  naval  authorities  of  the  Trans-  effect  of  this  was  to  oblige  the  person  taking  it 

Mississippi  Department:  to  sustain  the  Federal  Government  and  all  its 

1.  All  acts  of  war  and  resistance  against  the  United  past  acts  relative  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

Z%%ZlZ,l?bZt£ltnmnDieT(ie*-aaiai'       TheAmyofthePotomaoandthewmyunder 

2.  The  officers  and  men  to  be  paroled  until  dnly  C}en'  .overman,  with  the  exception  of  a  corn- 
exchanged,  or  otherwise  released  from  the  obligation  paratively  small  force  retained  in  Virginia  and 
of  their  parole  by  the  authority  of  the  Government  North  Carolina,  were  marched  to  the  neighbor- 
ed the  United  States.  Duplicate  rolls  of  all  officers  hood  of  Washington,  for  a  grand  review  and 
and  men  paroled  to  be  retained  by  such  officers  as  fl„fli  Aian*-n\™  Tkl  *A~:~+,v^  ~i«^  ~„  *i^ 
may  be  designated  by  the  narties'  hereto-officers  £™  ^0e£  °?\r  Th*™*e"  ***  place  on  the 
giving  their  individual  paroles,  and  commanders  of  2*d  *&&  28d  of  &&y.  The  mustering  out  of  ser- 
regiments,  battalions,  companies,  and  detachments  vice  was  then  commenced,  and  completed  in 
signing  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  respective  the  manner  stated  below.     Gen.  Sherman  took 

TEffltay,  small  arm.,  ammunition,  and  other  *»*•  of  hU  ^P8  *  ia8^«  *•  foUowin8 


E 


roperty  of  the  Confederate  States,  including  gun-  Oraer : 

oats  and  transports,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  officers  Special  Orders  No,  C7. 

appointed  to  receive  the  same  on  the  part  of  the  Gov-  Hbapq'bs  Middle  Division  of  tim  Mississippi,  \ 

ernment  of  the  United  States;  duplicate  inventories  Ik  tux  Field,  Washington,  D.  G.  May  80,  1865.     f 

of  the  property  to  be  surrendered  to  be  prepared,  one  The  General  Commanding  announces'  to  the  Armies 

copy  to  be  returned  by  the  officer  delivering,  and  of  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia  that  the  time  has  come 

the  other  by  the  officer  receiving  it,  for  the  informa-  for  us  to  part.    Our  work  is  done,  and  armed  enemies 

tion  of  their  respective  commanders.  no  longer  defy  us.    Some  of  you  will  be  retained  in 

4.  The  officers  and  men  paroled  under  this  agree-  service  until  further  orders.    And  now  that  we  are 

ment  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  with  about  to  separate,  to  mingle  with  the  civil  world,  it 

the  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  becomes  a  pleasing  duty  to  recall  to  mind  the  situa- 

authorities  of  the  United  States  as  long  as  they  con-  tion  of  national  affairs  when,  but  a  little  more  than  a 

tinue  to  observe  the  conditions  of  their  parole  and  year  ago,  we  were  gathered  about  the  twining  cliffs 

the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside ;  except  that  per-  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  all  the  future  was  wrapped 

sons  resident  in  the  Northern  States,  and  not  excepted  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.    Three  armies  bad  come 

in  the  amnesty  proclamation  of  the  President,  may  together  from  distant  fields,  with  separate  histories, 

return  to  their  homes  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  yet  bound  by  one  common  cause — the  union  of  our 

to  the  United  States.  country  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Government  of 

( 5.  The  surrender  of  property  will  not  include  the  our  inheritance.    There  is  no  need  to  recall  to  your 

aide-arms,  or  private  horses,  or  baggage  of  officers.  memories  Tunnel  Hill,  with  its  Rocky  Face  Mountain, 

6.  All  horses  which  are,  in  good  faith,  the  private  and  Buzzard  Roost  Gap,  with  the  ugly  forts  of  Dalton 
property  of  enlisted  men,  win  not  be  taken  from  behind.  We  were  in  earnest,  and  paused  not  for 
them ;  the  men  will  be  permitted  to  take  such  with  danger  and  difficulty,  but  dashed  through  Snake 
them  to  their  homes,  to  be  used  for  private  pur-  Creek  Gap,  and  fell  on  Reaaca,  then  on  to  the  Etowah, 
poses  only.  to  Dallas,  Kenesaw :  and  the  heats  of  summer  found 

7.  The  time,  mode,  and  place  of  paroling  and  sur-  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee,  far  from  home 
render  of  property  will  be  fixed  by  the  respective  and  dependent  on  a  single  road  for  supplies.  Again 
commanderaj  and  it  will  be  carried  out  by  commis-  we  were  not  to  be  held  back  by  any  obstacle,  and 
sioners  appointed  by  them.  crossed  over  and  fought  four  heavy  battles  for  the 

8.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  this  convention  to  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Atlanta.  That  was  the 
extend  to  all  officers  and  men  of  the  army  and  navy  crisis  of  our  history.  A  doubt  still  clouded  our  future; 
of  the  Confederate  States,  or  any  of  them,  being  in  but  we  aolved  the  problem,  and  destroyed  Atlanta, 
or  belonging  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  struck  boldly  across  the  State  of  Georgia,  secured  all 

9.  Transportation  and  subsistence  to  be  furnished  the  main  arteries  of  life  to  our  enemy,  and  Christmas 
at  public  cost  for  the  officers  and  men  (after  being  found  us  at  Savannah.    Waiting  there  only  long 
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enough  to  fill  our  wagons,  we  again  began  a  march,  and  the  highest  honors  a  great  and  free  nation  oan 

which  for  peril,  labor,  and  results,  will  compare  with  accord,  yon  will  soon  be  permitted  to  return  to  your 

any  ever  made  by  an  organized  army.    The  floods  of  homes  and  families,  conscious  of  haying  discharged 

the  Savannah,  the  swamps  of  the  Combahee  and  the  highest  duty  of  American  citizens.    To  achieve 

Edisto,  the  high  hills  and  rocks  of  the  Santee,  the  these  glorious  triumphs  and  secure  to  yourselves, 

flat  quagmires  of  the  Pedee  and  Cane  Fear  Rivers,  your  fellow-countrymen,  and  posterity  the  blessings 

were  all  passed  in  midwinter,  with  its  floods  and  rains,  of  free  institutions,  tens  of  thousands  of  your  valiant 

in  the  face  of  an  accumulating  enemy ;  and  after  the  comrades  have  fallen  and  sealed  the  priceless  legacy 

battles  of  Averysboro  and  Bentonvifle  we  onoe  more  with  their  lives.    The  graves  of  these  a  grateful  na- 

came  out  of  toe  wilderness  to  meet  our  friends  at  tion  bedews  with  tears,  honors  their  memories,  and 

Goldsboro.    Even  then  we  paused  only  long  enough  will  ever  cherish  and  support  their  stricken  families, 
to  get  new  clothing,  to  reload  our  wagons,  and  again  U.  8.  GRANT,  Lieutenant-General, 

pushed  on  to  Raleigh,  and  beyond  untU  we  met  our         Qq  M       Bth  ^  order  WM  isgned  b     G 

ratf[»^  Halleck,  £  command  of  £»  Jam*  Ri/er,  d* 

As  long  as  that  enemy  was  defiant,  nor  mountains.  claring  that  all  persons  found  in   arms  after 

nor  rivers,  nor  swamps,  nor  hunger,  nor  cold,  had  May  26,  against  the  authority  of  the  United 

checked  us;  but  when  he  who  had  fought  us  hard  states  in  Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  would  be 

5?d  W"tentlJ  ?ffewd  wbrniMi on,  your  General  treated  as  robbers  and  outlaws.    Astaiilarorder 

thought  it  wrong  to  pursue  him  further,  and  negoti-  "*  ""■***  « » wvw«  »»«■.  """»""•    a™u,u!»  »»«* 

ations  followed  which  resulted,  as  you  all  know,  in  was  subsequently  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 

his  surrender.    How  far  the  operations  of  the  army  ment,  to  be  enforoed  in  all  States  east  of  the 

have  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy.  Mississippi  River.    This  caused  the  disband- 

of  the  peace  which  now  dawns  on  us,  must  be  judged  ment  rf^  guerrilla  organizations : 

tLtenVu^  ,  On  April  20th  the  President  issued  the  fol- 

thority ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  join  in  the  universal  lowing  proclamation : 

joy  that  fills  our  land  because  the  war  is  over,  and  Exsounvs  Chaxbr,  Wabhikotok,  April  29, 186ft. 
our  Government  stands  vindicated  before  the  world  Being  desirous  to  relieve  all  loyal  citizens  and  well- 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  volunteer  armies  of  the  disposed  persons  residing  in  the  insurrectionary 
United  States.  States  from  unnecessary  commercial  restrictions, 
To  such  as  remain  in  the  military  service  your  and  to  encourage  them  to  return  to  peaceful  pursuits, 
General  need  only  remind  you  that  successes  in  the  it  is  hereby  ordered :  * 

past  are  due  to  hard  work  and  discipline,  and  that        1.  That  all  restrictions  upon  internal,  domestic, 
the  same  work  and  discipline  are  equally  important  and  coastwise  commercial  intercourse  be  discon- 
in  the  future.    To  such  as  go  home,  ne  will  only  say,  tinued  in  such  part  of  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Vir- 
that  our  favored  country  is  so  grand,  so  extensive,  ginia,   North   Carolina,    South   Carolina,  Georgia, 
so  diversified  in  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  that  Florida,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  so  much  of  Louisi- 
every  man  may  surely  find  a  home  and  occupation  ana  as  lies  east  or  the  Mississippi  River,  as  shall  be 
suited  to  his  tastes ;  and  none  should  yield  to  the  embraced  within  the  lines  of  the  national  military 
natural  impotence  sure  to  result  from  our  past  life  of  occupation,  excepting  only  such  restrictions  as  are 
excitement  and  adventure.    Ton  will  be  invited  to  imposed  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  regulations  in 
seek  new  adventure  abroad ;  but  do  not  yield  to  the  pursuance  thereof  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
temptation,  for  it  will  lead  only  to  death  and  disap-  Treasury,  and  approved  by  the  President,  and  ex- 
pointment.  cepting  also  from  the  effect  of  this  order  the  fol- 
low General  now  bids  you  all   farewell,  with  lowing  articles,  contraband  of  war,  to  wit :  Arms, 
the  full  belief  that,  as  in  war  you  have  been  good  ammunition,  and  all  articles  from  which  ammunition 
soldiers,  so  in  peace  you  will  make  good  citizens ;  is  manufactured ;  gray  uniforms  and  cloth,  locomo- 
and  if,  unfortunately,  new  war  should  arise  in  our  tives,  cars,  railroad  iron  and  machinery  for  operating 
country,  Sherman's  Army  will  be  the  first  to  buckle  railroads,  telegraph  wires,  insulators,   and  instru- 
ct the  old  armor  and  come  forth  to  defend  and  main-  ments  for  operating  telegraph  lines, 
tain  the  Government  of  our  inheritance  and  choice.  2.  All  existing  military  and  naval  orders  in  any 
By  order  of      Major-General  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  manner  restricting  internal,  domestic,  and  coastwise 
L.  M.  Dayton,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  commercial  intercourse  and  trade  with  or  in  the  lo- 
u     ,  .      j   A    t  •     a  /-»        n       j.  •        j  4.u  calities  above  named,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
At  a  later  date  Lieut-Gen.  Grant  issued  the  TOkea,  an(j  that  no  military  or  naval  officer  in  any 

following  address  to  all  the  armies :  manner  interrupt  or  interfere  with  the  same,  or  with 

/i^-— «/  sw>~.  V/.iAa  uy  boats  or  other  vessels  engaged  therein  under 

w     ^—  \^T  a  ~?f k  ,  /w-      i  Proper  authoritypursuant  to  the  regulations  of  the 

WAiD^n^^AS^  iec?eUryofthe7l?easury.    ANDRE*  JOHNSON. 

SMien  of  tU  Armies to/ tit  United  Statu;  In  relation  to  prisoners  of  war  those  who  had 

hou?S^  °een  flj  W  \  parole  to  Federal  officers 

bravery,  and  endurance,  you  have  maintained  the  were  declared  exchanged,  and  those  confined  m 

supremacy  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  over-  the  Southern  States  were  released.    The  fol- 

thrown  all  armed  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  lowing  orders  were  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 
the  laws  and  of  the  proclamations  forever  abolishing  +  respecting  Confederate  prisoners : 

slavery— the  cause  and  pretext  of  the  rebellion— and  r         °  r 

opened  the  way  to  the  rightful  authorities  to  restore  Wa*  D*PA«TMBcr,  Washhtotow,  May  7, 1865. 

order  and  inaugurate  peace  on  a  permanent  and  en-        Ordered — That  all  prisoners  of  war,  except  officers 

during  basis  on  every  foot  of  American  soil.    Your  above  the  rank  of  colonel,  whot  before  the  capture 

marches,  sieges,  and  battles,  in  distance,  duration,  of  Richmond,  signified  their  desire  to  take  the  oath 

resolution,  and  brilliancy  of  results,  dim  the  lustre  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  their  unwill- 

of  the  world's  past  military  achievements,  and  will  ingness  to  be  exchanged,  be  forewith  released  on 

be  the  patriot's  precedent  in  defence  of  liberty  and  their  taking  said  oath,  and  transportation  furnished 

right  in  all  time  to  come.    In  obedience  to  your  them  to  their  respective  homes, 
country  s  call  you  left  your  homes  and  families  and        In  respect  to  all  other  prisoners  of  war,  further 

volunteered  in  its  defence.    Victory  has  crowned  orders  will  be  issued. 

your  valor,  and  secured  the  purpose  of  your  patriotic        The  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners  will  issue 

nearts;  and  with  the  gratitude  of  your  countrymen  the  necessary  regulations  for  preserving  the  requisite 
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record  of  prisoners  of  war  to  be  released  under  this  in  Washington,  with  branches  in  all  the  prinoi- 

order,  the  record  to  set  forth  the  name  of  the  prison-  pal  oitiej,  a  bureau  of  information  and  employ- 

er,  his  place  of  residence,  the  organization  to  which  t!T  *  *         "•»*«•»*  ^J  ««*«««».*«*  ««*  ^^^j 

he  belonged,  the  time  and  place  of  capture,  Ac.  ment>  to  ******  ^all  soldiers  desiring  employ- 

The  oaths  of  allegiance  will  be  administered  by  com-  ment   such  situations  as   they  were  capable 

mandinjr  officers  of  the  prisons,  camps,  and  forts,  of   filling.      The  receipts  of  the  Commission 

who  wiff  send  hy  telegraph  daily  reports  of  prison-  were  ^ge  during  the  spring  months,  but  its 

ers  released  to  the  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners.  j!aKn«A™ftB*„       '.  0*«n  i„-„ft»      a.  *t?0  u  ,.* 

These  reports  will  be  consolidated  for  each  day,  and  disbursements  were  still  larger.     On  the  1st  of 

transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  June,  1865,  a  second  Sanitary  Fair  was  opened 

By  order  of  the           SECRETARY  OF  WAR.  at  Chicago,  111.,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 

James  A-  Hardie,  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.,  Inspector-Gen.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  claim  agencies  and 

U.  S.  Army.  other  organizations  of  the  Commission,  which 

W~  ta«»«  tofzgg^yfigm, }  jt  WM  d       «j ,  doable  to  continue  in  opera- 

The  prisoners  of  war  at  the  several  depots  in  the  toon.     About  $325,000  above  all  expenses  was 

North  will  be  discharged,  under  the  following  regu-  received  from  this  fair.     On  the  1st  of  July, 

lations  and  restrictions :  1865,  the  Aid  Societies,  auxiliary  to  the  Com- 

1.  All  enlisted  men  of  the  rebel  army,  and  petty  mission   ceased  their  codperative  work,  though 
officers  and  seamen  of  the  rebel  navy,  wdl  be  dis-  *"JOO*V"» /?^■w^,*  ™"  ^^    ,,.         .      .1     ~  6 
charged  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  m*°7  of  them  became  auxiliary  to  the  Com- 

2.  Officers  of  the  rebel  army  not  above  the  grade  mission  as  claim  agencies.  It  was  officially 
of  captain,  and  of  the  rebel  navy  not  above  the  grade  announced  on  the  26th  of  April,  1865,  that  the 
of  lieutenant,  except  such  as  have  graduated  at  the  contributions  to  the  Commission  from  Califor- 
a^^  Jga  to  that  date  amounted  t»  11,199,675  51; 
army  or  navy  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  may  those  of  JNevada  to  f  99,512.46  ;  Oregon,  $75,- 
be  discharged  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  597.56 ;  and  Washington  Territory,  $20,753.92 

8.  When  the  discharges  hereby  ordered  are  com-  — making  a  total  from  the  Pacifio  slope  of 

Dieted,  regulations  will  be  issued  in  respect  to  the  $i  895,539.45.     The  Metropolitan  Fair  in  New 

IX^  York  fielded  $1,184,146.7^  and  the  Central 

4.  The  several  commanders  ef  prison  stations  will  Fair  in  Philadelphia,  $1,035,898.96.  The  final 
discharge  each  day  as  much  of  the  prisoners  hereby  campaign  of  the  war  demanded  new  efforts 
authorised  to  be  discharged  as  proper  roils  can  be  from  the  Christian  Commission,  and  ita  agents 
prepared  for,  beginning  with  those  who  have  been  j  bo^  ith  ^  d  '  N  ^drf 
longest  in  prison  and  from  the  most  remote  points  of  '""y1  w  "xu"  "  .  7^ ,  .  eJ  \  »»*«*■« 
the  country,  and  certified  rolls  will  be  forwarded  statement  of  its  receipts  during  these  months 
daily  to  the  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners  of  was  made,  but  they  are  understood  to  have  ap- 
those  discharged.  The  oath  of  allegiance  only  will  proached  half  a  million  of  dollars,  which  was 
be  administered.  But  notice  will  be  given  that  aU  expended  for  the  promotion  of  the  physical,  in- 
who  desire  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  anv  ^^^^i  ^  j  „«if«:,v.r.«  «rAi^»A  *e  *kl  a^A\~~, 
nesty  after  their  refease,  in  accordance  with  the  regu-  teUectoal,  and  religious  welfare  of  the  soldiers 
lations  of  the  Department  of  State  respecting  the  *nd  6ailors.  As  the  war  closed  tne  Commis- 
amnesty.  sion  disbanded  and  discontinued  its  work. 

5.  The  Quartermaster's  Department  will  furnish  The  Union  Commission  found,  as  it  expected, 

steamboat.  scenes  of  the  war,  and  in  the  suffering  which  fol- 
By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  lowed  among  the  poorer  classes  of  whites  in 
B.  D.  TOWNSEND,  Ass't  Adjutant-General  the  Southern  States,  and  was  actively  engaged 
Subsequently  a  commission  was  organized  at  in  endeavoring  to  improve  their  condition.  It 
Washington  to  investigate  the  treatment  of  Fed-  subsequently  cooperated  with  the  Freedmen'a 
^ral  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  and  for  the  trial  Bureau,  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  and 
of  the  officer  in  command.  Its  proceedings  will  other  similar  institutions,  in  their  useful  labors, 
be  found  on  subsequent  pages.  A  reduction  of  the  naval  force  was  made  at 
The  charitable  organizations  which  had  been  the  same  time  when  the  armies  were  disbanded, 
called  into  existence  by  the  war,  now  found  the  Volunteer  officers  resigned,  men  were  dis- 
necessity  for  their  services  removed.  In  the  charged,  and  all  vessels  not  needed  for  future) 
brief  but  bloody  campaigns  of  March  and  service  were  sold.  The  steamer  Webb,  which 
April,  1865,  the  Sanitary  Commission  con-  had  been  used  as  a  ram  by  the  enemy  on  the 
tinned  its  humane  and  noble  work.  The  sick  Bed  River  throughout  the  war,  ran  the  block- 
and  wounded  were  cared  for,  their  friends  in-  ade*  on  that  river,  and  passed  down  the  Missis- 
formed  of  their  situation,  their  pensions,  sippi  about  April  24th,  making  an  attempt  to 
bounties,  and  back  pay  collected,  and  when  escape  to  the  West  Indies.  Being  pursued  after 
the  armies  were  disbanded  the  Soldiers'  Homes  passing  Hew  Orleans,  and  discovering  the 
were  thrown  open  all  along  their  various  routes  steamer  Richmond  coming  up  the  river,  her 
to  welcome  them,  and  agents  of  the  Commission  commander.  Edward  G.  Reed,  run  her  ashore, 
met  them  at  railroad  stations  and  steamboat  and  setting  her  on  fire,  escaped,  with  nearly  all 
landings  to  invite  them  to  the  homes  and  the  crew,  to  the  swamps.  The  vessel  was  con- 
lodges,  and  protect  them  as  far  as  possible  from  sumed.  All  the  other  vessels  in  the  Confederate 
fraud.  The  Commission  also  greatly  increased  service  were  surrendered,  as  has  been  stated, 
its  claim  agencies,  which,  without  fee  or  re-  except  the  Shenandoah,  which  was  in  Aus- 
ward,  collected  the  arrearages  and  pay  due  to  tralia  at  the  close  of  the  war.  She  continued 
tlie  soldiers,  and  established  at  its  central  office  her  operations,  and  caused  great  destruction 
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among  the  whale-ships  on  the  northwest  ooast  rees  Monroe,  and  retained  as  a  prisoner  in  close 

of  America.     Subsequently  her  commander,  confinement. 

learning  the  state  of  affairs,  proceeded  to  Eng-  On  paroling  the  Southern  armies  the  number 

l&nd,  and  surrendered  his  vessel  to  the  British  of  men  who  presented  themselves  was  small 

Government.  A  general  consolidation  of  the  remnants  of  regi- 

Mr.  Davis,  who  had  acted  as  President  of  the  merits  and  battalions  had  been  made  some 
insurrectionary  States,  on  the  evacuation  of  months  previous,  and  the  new  regiments  eon- 
Richmond  hurried  to  Danville,  Va.,  and  im-  tained  about  one-third  the  original  number, 
mediately  issued  the  following  proclamation:  The  rolls  of  Gen.  Hardee's  corps  presented  tho 

DjomLia,  7in  April 8, 186&  following  results:  Ten  regiments  consolidated 

The  General-in-Chief  found  it  necessary  to  make  numbered  only  237  men ;  three  regiments,  210 ; 

such  movements  of  his  troops  as  to  uncover  the  capi-  twenty  regiments,  627 ;  eleven  regiments,  819 ; 

taL    It  would  be  unwise  to  conceal  the  moral  and  five  regiments,  456,  representing  10,000  men 

material  injury  to  our  cause  resulting  from  the  occu-  0n  the  original  rolls:  one  regiment,  201 :  eight 

ttZzttttrte^sEzx  *«*"»»«>  «>  te^f  +10>r,nnTeMs 

falter  and  our  efforts  to  become  relaxed  under  ad-  troops;  one  regiment,  40  left  out  Of  1,200;  re- 
verses, however  calamitous  they  may  be.  serve  artillery,  ten  batteries,  560;  seven  regi- 

For  many  months  the  largest  ana  finest  army  of  ments,  419 ;  eighteen  regiments,  719. 

the  Confederacy,  under  command  of  a  leader  whose  Single  regiments  consolidated,  and  not  repre- 

KOT^  sented  above,  showed  the  Aft :  unmoors 

sity  of  keeping  constant  watch  over  the  approaches  on  their  rolls:   21,  82,  16,  46,  124,  22,  50,  31, 

to  the  capital,  and  has  thus  been  forced  to  forego  185,  24,  41,  65,  180,  85,  50,  11,  42,  40,  100. 

more  than  one  opportunity  for  promising  enterprise.  Eight  companies  consolidated  amounted  to  88 

ceptiou  of  those  who  have  believed  us  less  able  to  eleven  companies,  59 ;  ten  companies,  65 ;  fif- 

endure  misfortunes  with  fortitude  than  to  encounter  teen  companies,  54;  ten  companies,  in  one  case, 

dangers  with  courage.                      •  81 ;  in  another,  69. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  the  The  number  of  men  surrendered  in  the  dif- 


Animated  by  that  confidence  in  spirit  and  fortitude        Joseph  £.  Johnston 81.848 

which  never  yet  failed  me,  I  announce  to  you,  fellow-  £myof  Gen.  Jett  Thompson  In  Missouri...  .......    T,»78 

cause  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul ;  that  I  wiU  ^uoled.  by  Gen.  MeCook  in  Alabama  and  Florida. . . .    6,423 

neTer  consent  to  abandon  to  the  enemy  one  foot  of  Army  or  the  Department  of  Aithamn  under  Lieut.  - 

the  soil  of  any  one  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy.        Gen.  Taylor 48,298 

That  Virginia — noble  State — whose  ancient  renown  Army  of  the  Trans-Mlssleslppi  Department!  under 

has  been  eclipsed  by  her  still  more  glorious  recent       <***•„?■  **  Smith •"••••••••••••••••• ^I'SS 

historr  •  whose  bosom  haa  been  bared  to  receive  the     F*rol*d  In  the  Department  of  Washington 8,890 

Disiory ,  wnose  oosom  naa  neen  oarea  to  receive  ine  p^^  ta  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama, 

mau  shock  of  this  war;  whose  sons  and  daughters  jEiulstana,  aid  Texas                 ^^^  ^^^18,922 

hare  exhibited  heroism  so  sublime  as  to  render  her  Surrendered  at  tfashvilie  and  Chattanooga,* Te'nn! ". '. ' ".    0,029 
illustrious  m  all  time  to  come — that  Virginia,  with 

the  help  of  the  people  and  by  the  blessing  of  Prori-  In  addition  to  those  surrendered  at  the  close 

deuce,  shall  be  held  and  defended,  and  no  peace  ever  of  the  war,  there  were  in  the  Federal  custody, 

be  made  with  the  infamous  invaders  of  her  terri-  between  January  1st  and  20th  of  October  of 

2bythestre»ofnumbersweshouldeTerbecom-  the  same  year  98,803  prisonera  of  war.    Of 

pelled  to  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  her  limits,  these  1,958  enlisted  in  the  Federal  service, 

or  those  of  any  other  border  State,  again  and  again  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  68,442  were 

will  we  return,  until  the  baffled  and  exhausted  ene-  released,   and  88,127  were  delivered   in  ex- 

my  shall  abandon  in  despair  his  endless  and  impossi-  chanf?e 

Weta*  tf  muring  .Ure.  of  •  people  re^Wed  to  be  ft  ^pfm  fcy  ^  offldaj  ^^  rf  y^ 

Let  us,  then,  not  despond,  my  countrymen;  but.  1st,  1865,  that  the  aggregate  Federal  military 

relying  on  God,  meet  the  foe  with  fresh  defiance  ana  force  of  all  arms,  officers  and  men,  was  965,591, 

with  unconquered  and  unconquerable  hearts.  tQ  w\t  • 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Available  force  present  far  duty 602,098 

Subsequently,  on  understanding  the  true  state  ^JS^.!^^^^!^!^.1^.  iaa,H» 

of  affairs,  he  proceeded  further  south  with  his  in  Add  h^piuVa  « *o^t  for  du^\V^///.*.*.' .'.'!!.'."  80,628 

family,  desiirninff  to  escape  from  the  country     In  genend  hospitals  or  on  sick  leave  at  home 1JM12 

«        •"  ^m     °     .,  r         .     ,     .  "*      Absent  on  furlough  or  as  prisoners  of  war 81,685 

by  some  port  on  the  seacoast  but  was  cap-    Absent  without  feare...... i»,688 

tired  at  Irwinsville,  Wilkinson  County,  Ga,,  on  „     ,                                                "rzrzz: 

May  10th,  with  hisfemily,  his  Postmaster-Gen-  Grand  aggregate 9«,59i 

era!  Reagan,  his  Private  Secretary,  Harrison,  This  force  was  augmented  on  the  1st  of  May, 

and  others,  with  a  train  of  five  wagons  and  1865,  by  enlistments,  to  the  number  1,000,516 

three  ambulances.    The  captors  were  Lieut.-  of  all  arms,  officers  and  men.    The  aggregate 

Col.  Pritchard,  of  the  4th  Michigan  cavalry,  and  available  force  present  for  duty  on  the  1st  of 

a  body  of  his  men.    They  belonged  to  the  corps  March  was  distributed  in  the  different  com 

of  Gen.  Wilson.    Davis  was  removed  to  Fort-  mands  as  follows 
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nnyof  the  Potomac 108,878 

Badquarters  military  division  of  the  Mississippi . . .  17 


Armr  of  the  Potomac ..........  •  v  •  • . .. ...........  iw>*J5    force  of  commissaries  and  assistant  commis- 

Headquarters  military  division  of  the  Mississippi...  17     ..  ...    _*  •««•**-«  a»  *-~~~„  ;«  +v«  «-i^  — ^-^ 

Department  of  the  Cumberland .:....   «,«m    sanes  of  musters  for  troops  in  the  field  were 


Department  of  the  Tennessee 45,649  made  available  for  the  work,  in  connection  with 

}^^U^SSSt^'ii^miXii»::  *&»  %*  chief  and  otherState  mnstoring  officer* 

Headquarters  military  division  of  west  Mississippi..        24  The -most  experienced  mustering  officers  and 

DeSartmbriPfe5imQ J^vW<m  <*  we8t  MlB8l88iPPi»  H3H  those  most  familiar  with  the  regimental  record? 

Department  of  Arkansas'. '. '. '. ".     '.  '.*.'.  '. '.  WW  V.'.'.  W  W. '.   24>9  were  secured ;  the  records  from  which  the  mus- 

Department  of  the  Mississippi MJifii  tering-out  data  was  to  be  obtained  were  readily 

S$«iffii^-w£iM:::::  ""IS  •<«-aht  and  the  lo«  of  records  whilst  the 

Department  of  the  Missouri 18,657  regiments  were  en  route  from  the  field  to  their 

Department  of  the  Northwest, .. 4,781  states,  was  avoided.    Regimental  officers  were 

Headquarters  middle  military  division..... 841     v  **j?         •   .j .   1%.*     . •        Ai 

Cavalry  forces  middle  military  division 12,980  held  to  a  rigid  accountability  in  preparing  the 

Nineteenth  Army  Corps 6,612  records,  and  the  interests  of  the  enlisted  men 

D^^?^fe'.n::::::::::::::::::::::::  4SS  thusproteoted.  order  and  discipline  was  main- 

Department  of  West  Virginia 15,M7  tamed  whilst  troops  were  en  route  to  the  States 

DjDart^?StofthJ,Eastlvallla 7462  and  ftfter  a*™*1  therein,    Troops  were  eom- 

Departmentof  v\r&foWW.\WV.V.'WWW.Y..WWWW\  4A986  fortably  cared  for  up  to  the  moment  they  were 

Department  of  North  Carolina 84,946  paid  off  and  ready  to  start  for  their  homes. 

SeSSSiM                                               io;«m  Dissatisfaction  among  them  was  obviated  and 

Northern  Department 11,299  causes  for  complaint  removed,  and  all  public 

D?KStofNe°w^ex?c^:.^                            $oi  Property  easily  secured  and  readily  accounted 

tor. 

Grand  total 602,698  The  arrangements  for  the  care  of  discharged 

Four  days  after  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee's  troops  being  completed,  orders  to  muster  out 

army  a  public  notice  was  given  by  the  War  and  discharge  the  forces  from  service  were  is- 

Department  that  orders  would  speedily  be  is-  sued  as  follows : 

sued  to  stop  all  drafting  and  recruiting;  to  April  29. — All  recruits,  drafted  men,  sab- 
curtail  purchases  of  arms,  ammunition,  qnar-  statutes,  and  volunteers  remaining  at  the  sev- 
termaster  and  commissary  supplies,  and  reduce  era!  State  depots. 

the  expenses  of  the  military  establishment ;  to  May  4. — All  patients  in  hospitals,  except 

reduce  the  number  of  general  and  staff  officers  veteran  volunteers  and  veterans  of  the  First 

to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  service ;  and  to  Army  Corps  (Hancock's), 

remove  all  military  restrictions  upon  trade  and  May  8. — All  troops  of  the  cavalry  arm  whose 

commerce,  so  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  terms  of  service  would  expire  prior  to  Octo- 

the  public  safety.  ber  1. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1865,  it  was  ordered  May  9. — All  officers  and  enlisted  men  whose 

that  returns  be  made  of  the  volunteer  forces  in  terms  would  expire  prior  to  May  81,  inclusive, 

the  field,  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  reduo-  May  17. — All  organizations  of  white  troops 

tion,  and  regulations  were  prepared  and  pro-  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  whose  terms  of 

mulgated  for  their  muster  out  and  discharge,  service  would  expire  prior  to  September  80,  in- 

In  executing  this  work  rendezvous  were  estab-  elusive. 

lished  in  the  field,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  May  18. — All  organizations  of  white  troops 

States.     At  the  field  rendezvous  all  surplus  in  Maj.-Gen.  Sherman's  command,  whose  term 

property  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  staff  of  service  would  expire  prior  to  September  80, 

officers  of  the  respective  supply  departments,  inclusive. 

and  the  muster-out  rolls  and  other  discharge  May  29. — All  light  artillery  in  the  Army  of 

papers  prepared  under  the  direction  of  corps  the  Potomac,  Ninth  Army  Corps,  Army  of 

commissaries  of  musters  and  their  assistants.  Georgia,  and  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Corps  and  department  commanders  were  in-  May  29. — All  organizations  of  white  troops 

structed  to  see  that  the  work  was  pushed  with  whose  terms  of  service  would  expire  prior  to 

energy,  using  for  that  end  the  division  and  September  80,  inclusive,  in  armies  and  depart- 

brigade    commanders,   with   their   respective  ments,  except  Departments  of  the  East,  New 

staff  officers,  to  superintend  it.    As  soon  as  a  Mexico,  Pacific,  and  Northern, 

regiment  or  other  organization  had  its  muster-  June  2. — All  surplus  light  artillery ;  that  only 

out  papers  prepared,  it  was  placed  en  route  to  absolutely  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  ser 

its  State  for  payment  and  final  discharge.    At  vice  in  the  respective  armies  and  departments 

the  State  rendezvous  was  located  the  chief  mus-  to  be  retained. 

tering  officer  of  the  State,  or  one  or  more  of  June  5. — All  dismounted  cavalry,  all  infantry 

his  assistants,  with  paymasters,  auartermasters,  in  the  Northern  Department  and  Department 

commissaries  of  subsistence,  and  ordnance  of-  of  the  East,  and  all  cavalry  in  the  Department 

ficers,  whose  duties  were  the  payment  and  final  of  the  East. 

discharge  of  the  troops ;  their  care  whilst  await-  June  16. — All  troops  in  the  Department  of 

ing  the  same ;  the  reception  of  the  public  prop-  the  Pacific  whose  terms  of  service  would  expire 

erty  turned  in  by  them,  and  their  transportation  prior  to  October  1. 

to  their  homes  after  discharge.  June  17. — All  enlisted  men  of  the  Veteran 

By  the  foregoing  arrangements  the  entire  Reserve  Corps  who  would  have  been  entitled 
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to  their  discharge  had  they  remained  with  their  107  ;    October  15,  785,205  ;    November   15, 

regiments.  800,968. 

June  28. — 18,000  veterans  (infantry)  of  the  The  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  Sherman  (Army 
Army  of  the  Potomac ;  15,000  of  the  Army  of  of  the  Tennessee  and  Army  of  Georgia),  and 
the  Tennessee  ("then  consisting  of  the  remaining  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  were  first  to  corn- 
regiments  of  the  Army  of  Georgia  and  Army  plete  their  musters-out  entirely.  Regiments 
of  the  Tennessee) ;  and  7,000  of  the  Middle  commenced  leaving  Gen.  Sherman's  command, 
Military  Division.  then  numbering,  present  and  absent,  116,183 

June  30. — All  surplus  troops,  except  in  the  officers  and  men.  from  the  rendezvous  near 
Department  of  the  Gu%  Army  of  the  Tennes-  Washington,  on  tne  29th  of  May,  and  on  the 
see,  Provisional  Corps  Army  of  the  Potomac,  1st  of  August  the  last  one  of  the  regiments 
and  First  Army  Corps.  Strength  of  commands,  mustered  ont  left  Louisville,  Ey.,  to  which 
for  all  arms,  to  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  point  the  command  (after  the  musters-out 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  .the  therefrom  were  partly  completed)  was  trans- 
service,  ferred,  and  the  armies  composing  it  merged  into 

July  1. — All  remaining  veteran  regiments  of  one,  called  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  The 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  Provisional  work  of  mustering  out  the  troops  was  not  con- 
Corps  Army  of  the  Potomac  (that  corps  was  tinuous,  it  having  been  interrupted  and  delayed 
the  remnant  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac).  by  the  transfer  of  the  two  armies  from  Wash- 

July  6. — The  remainder  of  the  Army  of  the  ington  to  Louisville,  and  their  subsequent  con- 
Tennessee,  solidation. 

July  7. — The  remainder  of  the  Provisional  Regiments  commenced  leaving  the  Army  of 

Corps  Army  of  the  Potomac  the  Potomac  (when  numbering,  including  Ninth 

July  21. — All  cavalry  in  the  Department  of  Corps,  162,851  officers  and  men,  present  and 

Virginia  except  two  regiments,  all  in  the  De-  absent),  from  rendezvous  near  Washington,  on 

partment  of  North  Carolina  except  one  regi-  the  29th  of  May,  and  about  six  weeks  there- 

ment,  and  all  in  the  Middle  Department  except  after  (July  19)  the  last  regiment  started  for 

one  regiment.  home.    During  the  interval  the  work,  like  that 

August  1. — All  white  troops,  infantry,  cav-  from  Gen.  Sherman's  command,  was  not  con- 
airy,  and  artillery,  in  the  Department  of  Texas,  tinuous,  it  being  interrupted  and  delayed  by 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  Maj.-Gen.  Sheridan,  the  movement  of  the  Sixth  Corps  from  Dan- 
could  be  dispensed  with.  ville,  Va.,  to  Washington,  and  the  consolidation, 

Auguet  3.— The  same  order  was  extended  to  by  orders  of  June  28th,  of  the  remaining  por- 

the  Department  of  Louisiana.  tion  of  the  army  into  a  provisional  corps,  num- 

August  14. — Additional  infantry  and  heavy  bering,  present  and  absent,  22,699  officers  and 

artillery  (white)  in  military  departments,  as  fol-  men. 

lows:  Virginia,  5,000;  North  Carolina,  8,000;  Thus,  for  the  two  commands  in  question,  and 

Washington,  8,000 ;  Mississippi,  2,000 ;   Ken-  between  the  29th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  August 

tacky,  5,000 ;  Middle,  6,000.  (two  months),  279,034  officers  and  men,  present 

August  21. — 3,000  additional  white  troops  in  and  absent,  were  mustered  out  and  placed  en 

the  Department  of  Arkansas.  route  to  their  homes.    Including  other  armies 

September  8. — All  surplus  troops  in  the  De-  and  departments,  the  number  was  increased  by 

partment  of  Washington,  so  as  to  reduce  that  August  7  (two  months  and  seven  days)  to 

command  to  6,000  officers  and  men  of  all  640,806  officers  and  men. 

arms.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

September  8. — All  organizations  of  colored  mass  of  the  forces  discharged  were  mustered 

troops  which  were  enlisted  in  the  Northern  out  by  September  14,  or  within  two  and  a  half 

States.  months  from  the  time  the  movements  of  troops 

October  9. — All  the  remaining  forces  (white)  homeward  commenced.  The  average  per  month 

of  the  cavalry  arm  east  of  the  Mississippi.  during  that  time  was  296,442. 

October  9. — All  troops  on  the  Pacific  coast,  The  soldiers  of  the  Southern  armies  rapidly 

as  many  as  possible  immediately;  the  remain-  disappeared  by  returning  to  their  homes.    In 

der  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  battalion  of  the  all  cases  of  prisoners  of  war  the  Federal  Gov- 

14th  United  States  Infantry.  ernment  famished,  gratuitously,  transportation. 

October  10. — All  troops  in  New  Mexico ;  one  The  military  organization  then  adopted  by 

regiment  immediately,  the  remainder  on  the  the  Government  consisted  of  five  grand  divi- 

arrival  of  certain  regular  troops.  sions,  which  were  subdivided  into  nineteen  de- 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  and  from  time  partments,  as  follows : 

to  time,  as  the  services  of  the  troops  could  be  1.  The  Department  of  the  East,  Maj.-Gen. 

dispensed  with,  sixty-eight  regiments,  seven  Joseph  Hooker  to  command,  to  embrace  the 

companies,  and  six  battalions,  were  ordered  New  England  States,  New  York,  and  New 

mustered  out.  Jersey.    Headquarters  at  New  York  city. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  work  was  exe-  2.  The  Middle  Department,  Maj. -General  W. 

cnted  will  be  apparent  from  the  fact  that  to  S.  Hancock  to  command,  to  embrace  the  States 

August  7,  640,806  troops  had  been  mustered  of  West  Virginia,  Maryland  (excepting   the 

ont;  August  22,  719,388;  September  14,  741,-  counties  of  Montgomery,  that  part  of  Anne 
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Arundel  lying  south  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elk  E.  R.  S.  Oanby  to  command,  to  embrace  the 

Ridge  Railroad,  and  excluding  the  city  of  An-  State  of  Louisiana.    Headquarters  at  New  Or- 

napolis,  Prince  George's,  Calvert,  Charles,  and  leans. 

St.  Mary's),  the  county  of  Loudon,  and  the  16.  The  Department  of  Texas,  Maj.-Gen.  H. 

Shenandoah  valley  as  far  south  as  and  includ-  G.  Wright  to  command,  to  embrace  the  State 

ing  Rockingham  County,  in  Virginia,  the  States  of  Texas.    Headquarters  at  Galveston. 

of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.    Headquarters  17.  The  Department  of  Arkansas,  Maj.-Gen. 

at  Baltimore.  J.  J.  Reynolds  to  command,  to  embrace  the 

3.  The  Department  of  Washington,  Mai.-  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
Gen.  C.  0.  Augur  to  command,  to  embrace  the  Headquarters  at  Little  Rock. 

District  of  Columbia,  the  counties  of  Mont-  18.  The  Department  of  the  Columbia,  Brig.- 
gomery,  that  part  of  Anne  Arundel  lying  south  Gen.  F.  Steele  to  command,  to  embrace  the 
of  the  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  Railroad,  and  in-  State  of  Oregon,  and  Territories  of  Wash- 
eluding  the  city  of  Annapolis.  Prince  George's,  ington  and  Idaho.  Headquarters  at  Fort  Van- 
Oalvert,  Charles,  and  St  Mary's,  in  Maryland,  couver. 

and  Alexandria  and  Fairfax  Counties  in  Vir-  19.  The  Department  of  California,  Maj.-Gen. 

ginia.    Headquarters  at  Washington.  Irvin  McDowell  to  command,  to  embrace  the 

4.  The  Department  of  the  Ohio,  Maj.-Gen.  States  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  Territories 
E.  O.  C.  Ord  to  command,  to  embrace  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Headquarters  at 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michi-  San  Francisco. 

gan.    Headquarters  at  Detroit  1.  The  military  division  of  the  Atlantic,  Maj.- 

.   5.  The  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  Maj.-  Gen.  George  G.  Meade  to  command,  to  embrace 

Gen.  George  Stoneman  to  command,  to  embrace  the  Department  of  the  East,  Middle  Department, 

the  State  of  Tennessee.    Headquarters  at  Knox-  Department  of  Virginia,  Department  of  North 

ville.  Carolina  and  Department  of  South  Carolina. 

6.  The  Department  of  Kentucky,  Maj.-Gen.  Headquarters  at  Philadelphia. 

John  M.  Palmer  to  command,  to  embrace  the  2.  The  military  division  of  the  Mississippi, 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  JefFereonville  and  New  Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  to  command,  to  em- 
Albany,  in  Indiana.  Headquarters  at  Louis-  brace  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  Department 
ville.  of  the  Missouri,  and  Department  of  Arkansas. 

7.  The  Department  of  the  Missouri,  Maj.-  Headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

Gen.  John  Pope  to  command,  to  embrace  the  8.  The  military  division  of  the  Gulf;  Maj.- 
States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  to  command,  to  embrace 
and  the  Territories  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Nebraska,  the  Department  of  Louisiana,  Department  of 
Dakota,  New  Mexico,  and  Montana.  Head-  Texas,  and  Department  of  Florida.  Head- 
quarters at  St  Louis.  quarters  at  New  Orleans. 

8.  The  Department  of  Virginia,  Maj.-Gen.  4.  The  military  division  of  the  Tennessee, 
Alfred  H.  Terry  to  command,  to  embrace  the  Maj.-Gen.  G.  H.  Thomas  to  command,  to  em- 
State  of  Virginia,  excepting  Alexandria,  Fair-  brace  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  De- 
fax,  and  Loudon  Counties,  and  the  Shenandoah  partment  of  Kentucky,  Department  of  Georgia, 
valley  as  far  south  as  and  including  Rocking-  Department  of  Mississippi,  and  Department  of 
ham  County.    Headquarters  at  Richmond.  Alabama.    Headquarters  at  Nashville. 

9.  The  Department  of  North  Carolina,  Maj-  5.  The  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  Maj.- 
Gen.  J.  M.  Schofield  to  command,  to  embrace  Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck  to  command,  to  embrace 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Headquarters  at  the  Department  of  the  Columbia  and  the  De- 
Raleigh,  partment  of  California.    Headquarters  at  San 

10.  The  Department  of  South  Carolina,  Maj.-  Francisco. 

Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles  to  command,  to  embrace  Some  Indian  hostilities  existed  on  the  plains 

the  State  of  South  Carolina.    Headquarters  at  and  adjacent  to  the  overland  routes  to  the 

Charleston.  Pacific  coast.     This  was  a  source  of  great 

11.  The  Department  of  Georgia,  Maj.-Gen.  annoyance  and  required  the  employment  of 
James  B.  Steedman  to  command,  to  embrace  many  troops,  and  added  considerably  to  the 
the  State  of  Georgia.  Headquarters  'at  Au-  expenses  of  the  military  department  During 
gusta.  the  year  several  Indian  councils  were  held,  and 

12.  The  Department  of  Florida,  Maj.-Gen.  large  military  expeditions  were  sent  against  the 
John  G.  Foster  to  command,  to  embrace  the  hostile  tribes  ana  bands. 

State   of   Florida.      Headquarters   at   Talk-  On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  state- 

hassee.  ment  or  list  of  battles  and  skirmishes  of  the  war, 

13.  The  Department  of  Mississippi,  Maj.-Gen.  in  which  the  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
Thomas  J.  Wood  to  command,  to  embrace  the  oners  was  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  one  bun- 
State  of  Mississippi.  Headquarters  at  Vicks-  dred.  Those  skirmishes  of  quite  small  or  trifling 
burg.  losses  have  not  been  included.    The  estimates 

14.  The  Department  of  Alabama,  Maj.-Gen.  were  those  most  carefully  given  after  the  ac- 
C.  R.  Wood  to  command,  to  embrace  the  State  tion  occurred,  except  in  more  important  bat- 
of  Alabama.    Headquarters  at  Mobile.  ties,  where  the  result  on  the  Federal  aide  is 

15.  The  Department  of  Louisiana,  Maj.-Gen.  official. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BATTLES. 


PLAGE. 


Fort  Snmter,  8. 0 

Baltimore,  Md 

PhiUppiVa. 

Big  Bethel,  Va 

Vienna,  Va 

Boonerllle,  Mo. . . .; 

Camp  Cole,  Mo 

Falling  Watew,Ve 

Carthage,  Mo ; 

Rich  Mountain,  Va 

Beveriy,  Vc,  (Pegram'a  surrender). 

Carrick'e  Fori  Va 

Bull  Bon,  Ta 

Dug  Spring,  Mo 

Wllsim's  Creek,  Mo 

Hettaru  Inlet 

Carninx  Ferry,  Va. 

Cheat  Mountain  Fata,  Va 

Lexington, Ma, (Mulligan's  surrender)... 

Pspinsrflle,  Mo 

Chapmansrille,  "W.  Va 

Greenbrier,  Va.. 


Hillaboro,  kr. 

feantsBoaa  Island,  Fla... 

fialTtBhnXVa 

Springfield,  Mo 

Bomney,Va 

PwtSofaL  6.G  

Belmont,  Mo 

Plketon,  Kjn  (surrender) . 

Vienna,  Va 

Camp  Alleghany,  Va 

Bhswnee  Mound 

M11mrd,Mo 

DitaesrlJIe,  Va 


Bomney,  Va 

Middle  Creek,  Ky 

Mfll  BprtagTiy. . 

Fort  Henry,  Tenn-  (captured) 

Boanoke  IrfandTN.  O 

Fort  Donelson,  Teiin 

VslrerdcNew  Mexico 

Pittsburg  r—fliiig  Tenn.,  (naral  affair). . 

PeaBldge,Ark 

Hampton  Seeds,  Va,  (Merrlmec etc). .. . 

XewliadriaTMo I.... 

Nowhere,  N.  O 

Winchester,  Va 

Apache  Canon,  New  Mexico 

Bhiloh,  er  Pittsburg  Landing,  Tenn 

Island  No.  Ten,  Team.,  (surrendered) 

PortPnlaakLQe 


DATS. 


HnUrllle,  Aht,  (captured). 
Lee^MilivT?..... .. 


Camden,  N.O 
Booth  Mills,  N.  C 
Fort  Macon,  N.  O 

Neosho,  Mo 

Forts  Jackson  and  Bt  Philip;  and  N.  Orrs 

WmianubunLVa 

West  Point,  Va 

New  Bridge,  Va 

Lewisbnrg,Va 

Winchester,  Va.,  (Banks'  retreat) 

Hsnorer  Gourt-House,  Va 

Beren  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks 

Fort  Pillow,  or  Wright,  Temi,  eraeoated 

Memphis,  Tenn.  enrrenderal 

Croa^yaTvt: 

Port  Republic,  Va 

BeeessionYUle  (James  Island),  S.  C. 

8L  Charles,  Ark .. 

0«kGroYe,Va 

MeebanJesTlUe 

Galnee'Mll^Va 

Peach  Orchard,  Va 

Barage'e  Station,  Va 

White  Oak  Swamp,  Va 

GlendnlcVe 

Turkey  Bend,  Va 

^jWrern  Hill,  Va. 

Mnrtreestora,  Tenn!  i  Y.'.'.'.'/.'.l'.'.'. '. 
Jae.  Territory,  (Qeneral  Blunt). . . . 
Baton  Booge,  li 

Vol  v.— 6        A 


1801. 

April  12,  IS, 
April  19..... 

June  8 

June  10 

June  17..... 

June  17. 

June  18. 

Jnly2 

July  5 

July  11 

July  IS 

JnlyH 

July  21 

Ang.2 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  28,  29.. 

Sept  10 

Sept  12..... 
Sept  12,  20. 

Sept  21 

Sept  26..... 

Oct  8 

Oct  8 

Oct  9 

Oct  21 

Oct  25.... 

Oct   26 

Noy.7 

Not.  7 

Nov.9 

Deo.  8 

Deo.  18 

Dec  17 

Dec  18 

Dec  20 

1802. 

Jan.  8 

Jan.  10 

Jan.  19, 20.. 
Feb,  6...... 

Feb.  7,  8.... 

Feb.  18-16.. 

Feb.  21 

March  1 

March  6-8.. 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

April  6,  7... 

April  7 

April  11.... 

April  11 

April  16.... 
April  19.... 
April  19.... 
April  25.... 
April  26.... 
April  14-28. 

May5 

May  7 

May  22 

May  28 

May  29-26.. 

May  29 

May81-J'el 

June  5 

June  6. 

June  a 

June  8, 9.... 

Jane  16 

Jane  17..... 
June  25..... 
Jane  26. .... 
Jane  27... 
Jane  29... 
Jane  29.  . 
Jane  80... 
Jane  80... 
June  80. . . 
Jnlyl.... 
Jalyl. 
July  18 
July  15 
Ang.5. 


8,9.. 
18... 
14... 
22,28 
28... 


4 
9 

16 
8 
2 

25 
8 

18 

11 

2 
481 

8 
228 

1 

16 

9 

42 

17 

4 

8 

8 

14 

228 

15 

2 

8 

90 

Not 

45 

21 

2 

7 


2 

88 

40 

85 

446 

62 

5 

212 

201 

51 

91 

108 

20 

1,614 

Small. 

1 

85 

14 

11 

1 

86 


800 

Small. 

10 

88 

58 

890 

1 

125 
67 
85 

125 
80 

200 


1£65 


0 
80 

2 
84 
12 

9 
52 
10 
81 
85 

12 

1,011 

80 

721 

9 

102 

2 

108 

Many. 

9 

82 

2 

29 

266 

27 

15 

28 

178 

Rep'ted. 

K>,  W., 

107 

8 
61 


25 

194 

K.&W. 

200 

1,785 

140 

5 

926 

108 

K.4W. 

466 

440 

54 

7,721 


120 
99 
80 
11 

198 


41 
88 

60 


K.oE  W. 

40 
155 

826 

8,627 

8 

1 

500 

861 

472 

K.  oB  W. 

200 
BL,  W., 


7,701 

62 
161 


2 

6 

24 

20 


1,460 
291 


60 
1,624 


24 
455 

10 


285 

ftirg. 


160 


174 
40 


24 

85 

6,968 


9 

14 


140 


500 

711 
1,222 


574 
128 


AM'g. 
5,958 

800 
*  29 


9 

16 
8 

26 

4 

81 

800 

60 

20 


40 
421 

49 
Unk'n. 

80 

25 

40 

20 
100 

11 
Unk'n. 

86 
106 

20 
Not 
261 
400 
Not 

20 


70 

15 

40 

190 

5 

16 

281 

150 

20 

1,100 

7 

100 

64 

1,000 

80 

1,728 

17 


20 

70 

15 

7 

80 

186 

700 

1,000 

60 

50 

Not 

250 

2,800 

150 

80 

600 

1,000 

40 

150 

500 

450 


20,000 


Many. 

Unk'n. 

20 

60 

20 

60 

K.&W. 

140 

10 

1,488 

44 

1,800 
51 

20 
75 

Many. 

75 
29 

860 
264 
Unk1!!. 
15 
Rep'ted. 
427 
K.&W. 
Rep'ted. 
96 


148 

Sereral. 

Many. 

160 

10 

89 

1.007 

200 

2,500 

17 

UnklL 

101 

JL.  ofc  W. 
100 
8,012 
Many. 

75 
K.6W. 
85 
18 

JL.  w  W. 
197 
1,000 
K.&W. 
,     60 
60 
Rep'ted. 
K.&W. 
8,897 
400 
K.&W. 

&•  OE  W. 

Aa,      W., 

100 
K.&W. 
K.,  W., 

IL,  W., 


K^  W. 


65 

50 
200 

400 


100 
K.&W 

650 


26 


15 

10 
45 

600 

50 

Many. 


715 

20 

100 

47 

18 

22 

86 

2 

27 

500 

2^00 

278 

2,000 


150 

1,800 

44 

20 
25 
89 
88 
2,527 
18,829 


1,600 


418 
800 

98 

969 

6,800 

860 

200 

50 


460 

62 

400 

800 

"Si 

100 

610 
1^00 

75 

APris. 

80 

AM'g. 


APrist 


80 


42 


V 

10 
20 
12 
40' 


18 

25 

64 

2 

1 

70 

47 


20 
160 


Msay. 


ARMY  OPERATIONS. 
STATISTICS  OF  BATTLES-   (Ci™ii»t«rf). 


Cedar  Mountain,  Ye 

Clarendon,  Art 

U.I  latin.  K  > 

Oroiolon,  or  llujfiu  V* 

Ball  Rnn,  Ve.  (id  be-Jle!.. 

CnutUlr,  Ve 

-ilc-hmoiiit   K( 

Washington,  N".  C 

FiyeltaO.il..  W.  V«. 

Sooth  Motet*  a, yd...  

Antletam, Bheroabnn Md  .............. 

Manfm-tlSi  ..».  .-.. 

lotmHlM.... 

Shepudeloira.  Md 

H«Stmii,w<i!t!!li*"!!!ii! '.'.'.'... '.'.'.'. 

Corinth.  Mini,  end  penalt.        

FerryTlDe,  Kj 

FHotaUgoJ 9.  C 

LumngSjTena 

Btnilng  Creet,  W.  V* 

ouu  Bra,  Art 

CoffceviUc.  M  w     

Prairie  Grore.  Art 

Harts vUlo     ■>■■  .        .    . 

Irsderfck-aiirf.  Ve,   

KbitoD.lI.O 

Hollr  Springe.  MU» 

London.  Kj  [OaHuV  :Md) , 

Vm  Bourn,  Ait. 

Vidusburg.  >i:-\ 

Stone  Kirer,  Tenn J 

QnlTeMomTsn*..  

EedMonmLTeon. 

■prtorfeld-Mo. 

Artaniu  Poet,  Art. 

Dnr«J]'iBIo(T4  1ie«  Art  Ai«„  ceplarod 

Doier,  Tenn 

Fort  Ben*: tot,  Tenn ., 

Sprtig  BID.  Tarn 

CnJonTlUe,  Tenn. 

PvTlHndB-.il  ,:vi    !•■'" 

Vioght'e  Hill  Tina 

Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Bomereet,  R> 

Charleston  Hertor.  B.  C  (UAnl  attact).. 

Fmotlln,  Tens. 

Greenland  Gen,  Ve 

Cap*  Gliarrtraa,  Mo 

Griereon'e  reld.lllte 

Blonemnn'e  raid,  V«. , 

Btehbtt  rtld. 

Gren3  GiLt  MUn  (unl  betU.). 

PortGlbioo.M.w. 

ClunoellortTllle,  eta,  Ve 

Tupelo,  Um 

Hone  Shot.  Kjr 

Rnrmond.  Mis 

Jsckjon,  hllae. 

Champion  Hlll(,MlM 

Bln-BuutBJ'Ar.  Mlta 

Vlckubm,.  "!••    1-.  aue-.l-ji 

Green  Bwwnp.  N,  C 

port  Endeon,!*  laaaeolt). 

Clendeunlu'e  reld,  Ve. 

Trlone,  Toon 

Mill! ten',  ifc-a.'    :* 

Bond?  Fori  Ve 

Wlnohsatar,  Ve 

Fort  Hud  .-i    I* 

Aldle-VKonTelTbttUe) 

MlddW-jr.  Ve.  (cnralrj  betde) 

Bhelbyvil  I  ■  10  Tu  I  laiw'ain!  Teuo.  '(Bow-  * 

DonaldeoB.in-,  tA.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 
DonnldnonTllle.  I.\  (neitl  allect). 
Hanover  J nnnlloo,  Pn.  (amir*  light).., 

Gettyetraii.  Fe 

VLekibnre;  *rae-  *j; rendered  ......... 


Bepted. 

4,1 

18,116 


1,100 
Many. 

st-Stw! 

K,W„ 
ftOOO 


too 
tin?. 


K.iW. 

K.AW. 
K.AW. 

K.,  W. 


K.*W. 
K.AW. 
Eopled. 


"J, 
MS 

i.w 

APrle. 
1*0 

fcPrle. 

AM>g. 
APris. 


ARMY  OPERATIONS. 


STATISTICS  OP  BATTLES-(Cbat«MM<{). 


HritM,  Art 

Uontmj.V. , 

Bit  Black  ttrw 

Lebanon,  E  *-.  to/reader. ....... 

J«K*'nU.'Ud 

Port  Hndjom  I*. .  aorreodar .  - . 

RiauLMkav , 

Yuoo  Cttr.  Rich,  guant . . . . 

Filling  Wums,  n: 

FJItClwt  Art 

Fort  Wignsc.  !t  C 

Hoes;  Bprtnn  lad.  To- 

MocbiI  nid.  K»,  tod.  *  Ohl( 

Mm«ll«p,Vt 

Wrtbwflto.  V» 

Upwr  Ml».u-  DU.  1 «.  Id." 

PlEMllll^Mi 

Lavnaca,  Kan.  laackedasd  bwed}.- .  - 

AlfflUTltald,  H 

WllHStowH:  I.  llik.    r.  I.rt     :.  ;«■■.!- 
Konit  Iilaiil  B.  C.  (airfare  of  furul     .. 

FoHBimlrt.  (Soat  altaakl 

Cnmteriand  (lap,  T«:i.  captand 

TUfotd,  R.  Tub-,  eapuuvd 

Aadarami'a  X  BwdA  Tnn , 

SlWbrrllla.  Im  leaiairr  flgbl) 

Firmlnglon  '■  :rn  . 

Fort  Sod,  Kaoaaa,  .ir^'"  '•  attack  ■ 

Cnlptppar,  Va  (eavilj-j  eaK»nenl*au)   .  , 

BriUi*  Stallin,  Va. 

EnckUmTi  Miila,  Va  ... 

PUlidt!pkla,T>nr. 

PineBliJt  Aft 

Snin'i  trrrj  toil  Wanhaloiie,  T(od  . . . 

Btjoq  Osatno,  La. 

BosertTlUc,  Trail... 

riliataaam  i  Station,  Va. 

Camposira  "laOon,  Tann. 

KnorrUlB,  Tonn.. ...................... 

Ctaiunoagi.  Teoa 

OUnMI  Button.  Oa. 

Binffiotd,  <&.... 

Loom  Groie  and  Mine  Bu,  Va, 

Poaboitu.  kUw 

Bnj'i8ull»n.T«iu>.... 

ATarUTi  nld.  Va 

Erpltj  Oft,  Mo. 

QuiUWod,  Tmo 

Sbnaua'i  Usldlaa  Kinadltliu.  Uiet  -  - ' 

SmiU'8  ml.l    . 

OLmtM,  M.  ... 

TnMl  HID.  Oa. 

Kllpurtck'a  ™M,  Va 

F«rt  Ot  BotwT.  La 

Tilllllliillrl.  La. 

Pulocab,  Kf. 

Qi»BJ.H.t*,.. 

SrtfM  Cro»  Itoarta.  J* 

PlfMDlHUL  I*. 

Fort  pill™  Ten  imawn 

TTj mwlli.  II  r, 

WildsroJjJ' V..*.* '.'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Hn±jFawd  BMv*  ">  Dallaa.  pa 

Fikaer'iCmk  an.l  DmTl  Blot  Va     ,. 

NtwatnkM,  Va. 

SpoUlTlTaala  C  M,  Ac,  Va 

Sr-lma,  W.  v»..  . 

OoMHufcwudTlcJcnr.  Vi 

UK  Mountain,    Krneai*    u  ...  .  ilals 

mJLltlW  KoMia,  Ua ( 

naia'auai,  Va... ............. ........ 

Jtl-SiaUB*  i.id  CrOtbJaDa,  k( 

S«r Ljncbbor*.  Va,.. ....... ....... 

Konirg,  uhI  Alabama  (ca'al  bal  tie) 
F'^nous.  Va.  lamltb'a  aaaialt)     ... 

WeUoa  Balt™d\  Va. 

Moaner  BHdafl.  Md... 

Flnl  ball]*  aw  Atlanta,  Ga 


July  I- 
J'tHJ-lW 
.roi.  *! 
Jalj» 


*kT(. 
AMY 


«,0M    I 

800   I 
l.i-vi    l 


AM'g. 


.l-.Sf  .J 

Joly«,... 
JoijJS. 


V* 


Not 

s,;«: 

B 

a,N)o 

16,000 

4,000 

111  M0 

1,100 

4,500 

84 


ARMY  OPERATIONS. 


STATISTICS  OF  BATTLES-(Owitf «««*.) 


PLAGE. 


Bocond  battle  near  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Third  battle  near  Atlanta,  Ga 

Petersburg,  Va.  (explosion  of  mine) 

Stoneman  a  raid,  Ga. 

Mobile  Harbor^Ala.  (Farragut's  attack).. . 

Deep  Bottom.  Ya 

N.  of  Jamee  Elver,  Va 

Near  Petersburg,  Ya 

Hear  Petersburg,  Ya 

Joneaboro,  Ga..  and  yiclnity 

Oocoquan  Greek,  Ya 

Winchester  and  Opequan  Greek,  Ya 

Fisher's  Hill,  Ya..: 

Chaffin'8  Farm,  Ac,  Ya. 

Allatoona  Past.  Ga 

Flflher'a  HillTYa.,  or  Strasbnrg. 

Gedar  Greek,  or  Hiddletown,  Ya 

Price's  campaign  in  Mo 

Monristown,  Tenn 

Hatcher's  Run,  Ya 

Fort  Sedgwick.  Ya 

Favetteyille,  Ark 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Bull  Gap,  &&,  East  Tenn 

Columbia,  Tenn. 

Franklin,  Tenn 

Pocotaligo,  B.  C 

Fort  McAllister,  Ga»  captured 

Nashville,  Tennx and  pursuit  of  Hood. . . . 

Aahbyville  and  HopUnsvllle,  Ky 

Stonaman's  raid  in  Eaat  Tenn.  and  Ya. . . 

Savannah,  Ga.,  evacuated. 

Fort  Fisher,  N.  a  (first  attack). 


Fort  Fisher,  N.  O,  captured. 

Hatcher's  Run,  Ve 

Fort  Anderson,  K.  G 


Wilmington,  K.  G.,  occupied. 

Colombia,  8.  CL  captured 

Charleston,  S.  O-  surrendered 

Sheridan's  raid,  Va.,  Waynesboro,  Statin- 1 

ton,  Ac J 

Kinston,N.G 

Arerysboro,  N.  0 

Bentonsville,  N.  0 

FortStedman^Ya 

Hatcher's  Bun  and  Five  Forks,  Ya. 

Assault  on  Petersburg,  Ya. 

Deatonville,  Va 

Farm ville  and  High  Bridge,  Va 

Appomattox  Station 

Wilson's  expedition,  Ala.  and  Ga 

Surrender  of  Lee. 

Mobile  besieged  and  captured 

Surrender  of  Johnston 

Btoneman's  raid  in  Ya.  and  N.  0 

Surrender  of  Taylor  and  Rebel  fleet 

Capture  of  Davis 

Surrender  of  Sam  Jones  in  Florida 

Surrender  of  Kirby  Smith 


Datx. 


Fxdxkaj.  Losses. 


WmudriL  PifaoMnJ  Oat. 


1864. 

July  22..... 

July  28 

July  80 

July  26-81.. 
Aug.  5-28... 
Aug.  18  )  . . . 
Aug.  16  J  . . . 
Aug.  18-22.. 

Aug.  26 

Aug.28-S.l. 

Sept  12 

Sept.  19 

Sept.  22 

Sept  29, 80.. 

Oct  6 

Oct.  a 

Oct  19. 

Oct  11-28.. . 

Oct  28 

Oct  27. 

Not.  6-8.... 

Not.8 

Nov.  11 

Nov.  14-18.. 
Not.  24-28.. 

Not.  80 

JLIOO.  4,  o, ... 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  16,16-29 
Dec.  17, 18. . 
Dec  6-20... 
Dec.  20-21.. 
Dec.  26 

1865. 

Jan.  12-15.. 

Feb.  6 

Feb.  19 

Feb.  22 

Feb.  17 

Feb.  18 

Feb.27-MJ26. 

March  10. 11 
March  16. . . 
March  19... 
March  26... 
M1ch29-A8 

April  2 

April  6 

April  7 

April  8 

ML  20-May  9 

April  9 

MT 20-Ap.  12 
April  26. . . . 
M.  14-Ap.  18 

May  4-0 

May  10 

May  10 

May  26 


8,722 
600 
419 
800 
280 

6,000 

212 
117 

1,600 
800 
620 

2,800 
141 
750 
680 

7,000 

1,200 

81 

156 

70 

Not 

20 

600 

800 

189 

840 

280 

7,000 
Not 
Small. 

260 

750 
282 

60 
200 

20 


62 

650 

77 

191 

171 

6,000 

6,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Small 

99 

2,200 

Small 


K.,  Wn 
a.,  w_ 
1.679 
K.&W. 

K.4W. 

A«,  w ., 

1,156 
646 

A.,  V»  ., 
a.,  Wm 

2,600 

a*.  W., 

788 
K.,W.f 

a.,  W», 
a.,  W., 
K.,W., 

1,047 
a.,  »» •• 
Rep'ted. 
a.  efcW. 
a.,  W^, 
I»n  W ., 

1,088 

IC,  w., 
Rep'ted. 


K.&W. 

a»<  W., 
1,062 

A.  <K    W . 

K.&W. 
K.&W, 

K.&W. 

K.&W. 
477 
1,168 
L286 

K.AW. 

K.AW. 

K.  &  W. 

K.&W. 

698 
K.&W. 


Atfg. 

1,910 
2,600 

APris. 

8,176 
L769 

Afc*g. 

AM'g. 
140 

AMV. 
1,756 

A  kg. 

AM'g. 

APris. 

AM'g. 

AM'g. 
699 

APris. 


APris. 
AM'g. 

1,104 

AM'g. 
AM'g. 
alTg. 


AM'g. 
186 


1,500 

287 
988 


10 
12 


20 


8 


GOHFXnSBATB  LOSSBS. 


12,000 

6,000 

800 

TJnk*n. 
2,150 

8,000 

4,000 
1,500 
6,500 

850 
8,500 
5,800 
2,500 
1,800 
1,900 
6,500 
8,600 

570 
1,200 

180 
1,000 

Small. 

600 

1,760 

800 

18,000 

600 

80 

2,400 

1,200 

470 


800 

2,400 

108 

267 

8^00 

4,600 

5,000 

Not 

800 

,  600 

1,200 

2,000 

800 


WoudriL 


a-,  W., 

K.SW. 

A*,   "  1 

K,W., 

a.,  W., 
a.,  W., 
K.,W- 
a.  A  W . 
K.AW. 

A«f     W  M 

K.AW. 

A.,  JTi, 

A.,   W .« 

K.AW. 

A.,  W^, 

K.,  W., 
K..,  W., 


A*,  W ., 

8,800 

A.,   W., 

K.AW. 
1,000 


A~,   W  ., 

a.,  vy  ., 

A.,  W^ 


A.  A  W. 
A.,   Yfm* 

640 
1.200 
K.AW. 
K.AW. 
R.AW. 
Rep'ted. 
a.  As  W. 
K.AW. 
K.AW. 

K.AW. 

X.AW. 


AM'g. 

AM'g. 

200 

APris. 

APris. 

APris. 

APris. 

APrls. 

80 

4500 

APris. 

800 

AM'g. 

AM*. 

A  Pris. 

1,968 
APris. 
APrls. 
APris. 
AM'g. 
900 

AM*. 
702 

*U- 

16,896 

600 
2,000 


APris. 
AM'g. 

APris. 
700 


1,600 
APris. 

1,625 
1,881 
7,000 
8,000 
7,700 


6,890* 
26,000 

4,000 
29,924 

2,000 

10,000 

20 

8,000 
20,000 


27 

6 
20 
15 

11 

49 

12 

6 


76 

8 

20 

200 


60 


40 

48 
450 

14 


14 


288 
170 
250 
10S 
14 
60 

40 
150 


*  Bwld*  (9,878  prison***  paroled. 


As  has  been  already  said,  the  preceding 
statements  are  chiefly  designed  to  show,  in  a 
tabular  form,  the  more  important  engagements, 
with  the  date  on  which  they  occurred.  The 
losses,  when  considered  either  comparatively 
or  as  that  of  either  side,  in  snch  a  vast  number 
of  actions,  no  one  would  at  present  assume  ac- 
curately to  state.  An  evidence  of  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  results  of  this  kind  is  shown  in 
a  recent  number  of  "Harper's  Magazine,"  in 
which  the  accomplished  editor  thus  estimates 
the  losses  of  the  seven  days'  battles  before 
Richmond : 

Of  the  Confederate  commanders,  Jackson,  D.  H. 
dill,  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill,  Holmes,  and  Pendleton, 
give  their  exact  losses.    The  losses  of  Magruder  ana 


Hager  can  be  made  up  very  closely  from  the  reports 
of  their  brigade  commanders.  Barksdale  says  that 
"  one-third  of  his  brigade  fell  upon  the  field :  it  num- 
bered about  2,400,  which  would  make  the  loss  800/* 
Cobb  puts  his  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at "  nearly 
600."  McLaws,  97  killed,  456  wounded.  D.R.  Jonca, 
108  killed,  708  wounded.  Ransom,  69  killed.  &M 
wounded.  Mahone,  68  killed,  216  wounded.  Armi- 
stead,  two  regiments,  estimated  820  killed  and  wound- 
ed. Wright,  55  killed,  248  wounded.  In  all,  8,984 ; 
of  whom  656  were  killed,  and  8,828  wounded.  Of  the 
cavalry  and  reserve  artillery  we  find  mention  of  about 
20  killed  and  104  wounded.  The  missing  in  A.  P. 
Hill's  division  are  not  given ;  the  number  was  evi- 
dently small,  probably  about  100.  In  Magruder*  s 
command  we  find  about  400  missing  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  brigades ;  we  set  down  the  whole  at  600. 
From  the  foregoing  data  we  have  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing : 


ABMT  OPERATIONS. 


86 


Ujoobt. 


MeOaiL 

Stunner. 

Hetntaehnan 

Kcyes...... 

Porter 

Franklin. 

Engineer*  and  Cavalry. 


Total. 


Kilted. 


258 

187 
189 

69 
820 
24ft 

19 


1^82 


Wonndad. 


L240 
1,076 
1,061 
30T 
2,460 
1,818 


7,709 


1,681 

848 


201 

1,198 

1,179 

118 


6,958 


T*UL 


8,074 
2,111 
2,078 

m 

<i78 

2,787 

199 


15,249 


GOHTKDXBATB. 


Jackson 

D.H.  Hill 

Longetreet 

A.KHM. 

Msgruder  and  Huger. . . 

Holmes. 

Artillery  and  Cavalry.. . 


Total. 


tnu, 


876 
714 
768 
619 
656 
8 
20 


8,151 


1,892 
8,192 
8,429 
8^51 
&S28 
59 
104 


14 

48 

287 

loom 

600  (?) 


15,255 


TotaL 


2.282 
8,954 
4,4^9 
8,970 
<584 
62 
124 


999      |  19,405 


The  Mowing  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  in  service  on  January  1,  1865,  showing 

War  Department  at  the  close  of  the  year  1864 ;  also  where  and  how  such  general  officers  were 

of  the  General  Officers  of  the  Regular  Army  in  employed  at  that  date.     It  should  be  stated 

service  subsequent  to  July,  1861 ;  and  of  the  that,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  many  of  the 

Major  and  Brigadier-Generals  of  the  Volunteer  brigadier-generals  hare  been  promoted. 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS. 
Offloert  not  thus  *  designated  are  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  War. 

Pirn  H.  Watbobt,  let  Ateietant  Secretary  of  War.    Jomr  Pons,  Chief  Clerk. 

Ckauus  A.  Daka,  id  Aeeietant  Secretary  of  War. 

HuntT  W.  Halxjmk,  CMef  of  Staff. 


office. 


Adjutant  General 

Judge  Advocate  General. 
Inspector  General 

da 

do. 

do. 

Signal  Officer  Army 

Quartermaster  General. . 
Comm.  General  of  flub... 

8ugeon  General 

ftymaster  General. 

Chief  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Chief  Ordnance  Dep't. . . 


NAME. 


Lorenso  Thomas 

Joseph  Holt' 

Randolph  B.  Marcy... 

Delos  B.  Saeket 

Henry  Van  Benssclaer. 

Edmund  8chrivor 

Albert  J.  Myer* 

Montgomery  G.  Meigs. 

AmosH,  Eaton. 

Joseph  K.  Barnes 

Timothy  P.  Andrews*. 

Richard  Delafleld 

AteTsnder  B.  Dyer.... 


RANK. 


Brig. -GenU . 
Colonel 


do. 
do. 
da 
da 
do. 


8 
8 
2 
1 

12 
....;18 
....i  8 


Dntenf 


Maj.-Gen'l..l15 
Brig.-Genl .  29 

do. 

Colonel 

Brig.-Gen'l. 

do. 


Aug.,  1861. 
Sept,  1862. 
Aug.,  1861. 
Oct,  1861. 
Nov.,  1861. 
Mar.,  1962. 
Mar.,  1868. 
May,  1861. 
June,  1864. 


6  Sep.,  1862. 


Entry  Into 


Uuly, 
8  Sept, 
1  July, 
Uuly, 
Uuly, 
1  July, 

18  Sept, 
Uuly, 
Uuly, 

15  June. 

22  May, 

24  July, 
Uuly, 


1828. 
1862. 
1882. 
1845. 
1881. 
1888. 
1854. 
1886. 
1826. 
1840. 
1822. 
1818. 
1887. 


Delaware. 


Msnsachus*teu. 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
Pennsylvania^. 
New  York.... 

Georgia. 

New  York.... 
Pennsylvania.. 

Ireland 

New  York.... 
Virginia 


Appointed  Bjwbv 


Delaware 

Dist  Columbia 
MassachosftsM. 

New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York  .. 
New  York... 
Pennsylvania. 
New  York... 
Pennsylvania. 
Dist  Columbia 
New  York. . . 
Missouri  .... 


GENERAL  OFFICEBS  OF  THE  REGULAR  ABMY  IN  SEBYICE  BINGE  JULY,  1861. 


YAMS  AND  RANK. 


UetienaiU-GcncraU. 

WlnaeM  Scott 

Ulysses  8.  Grant 


M^or-GemraU. 

George  B.  McClellan.... 

Jean  a  Fremont*. 

Henry  W*  Halleck 

John  R  Wool*— 

niysses  8.  Grant 

Montgomery  CL  Meigs... 

Joseph  G.  Totten 

William  T.  Sherman.... 

Philip  H.  Sheridan 

George  G.  Meade. 

George  H.  Thomas 


BHgadUr-Oenerale. 

John  E.  WooL 

WilUam  8.  Harney*..... 

Edwin  V.  Sumner*. 

Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield.. 

Irwin  McDowell 

Bebert  Anderson 

William  5.  Bosecrana. . . . 

Philip 8t  G.Cooke 

John  Pope. 

Joseph  Hooker. 

Fames  B.  McPhenon. . . . 

George  G.  Meade. 

WUnam  T.Sherman.... 

George  H.  Thomas 

Winfleid  8.  Hancock.... 

Andrew  H.  Boeder 

James  W.  Ripley 

Joseph  G-.  Totten 

Jjhn  M.  Schoneld. 

Oliver  O.  Howard 


Date  of 


25  June,  1841., 
2  Mar.,  1864., 


14 
14 

19 
16 

4 


May, 

May, 
Aug, 
May, 
July, 


1861... 
1861... 
1861... 
1862... 
1868... 


21 

12 

8 

10 


April, 
Aug, 
Nov, 
Aug, 


1864 
1861. 
1864. 
1864. 


25  June, 
14  June, 
16  Mar, 
14  May, 

14  May, 

15  May, 

16  May, 
12  Nov, 
14  July, 
20  Sept, 

1  Aug, 

8  July, 

4  July, 

2TOct, 

12  Aug, 


1841... 
1858... 
1861... 
1861... 
1961... 
1861... 
1861... 
1861... 
1862... 
1862... 
1868... 
1868... 
1868... 
1868... 
1864... 


8  Aug.,  1864.., 


20  Nov, 

21  Deo. 


1864. 
1864. 


Entry  into  tarries. 


8  May,  1808... 


Uuly,  1846., 

Uuly,  1888., 

Uuly.  1889., 

14  April,  1812.. 


Uuly,  1886., 
Uuly,  1805., 


14  April, 
18  Feb, 
8  Mar, 
Uuly, 
Uuly, 
Uuly, 
Uuly, 
1  July, 
1  July, 
1  July, 


1812... 
1918... 
1819... 
1627... 
1888... 
1825... 
1842... 
1827... 
1842... 
1887  .. 


1  June,  1814., 
Uuly,  1805., 


Bon  la. 


Virginia. 
Ohia.... 


Pennsylvania.,.. 
South  Carolina. . 

New  York 

New  York 

Ohia 

Georgia. 

Connecticut.... 

Ohia 

Massachusetts . . 


New  York 

Louisiana 

Msssachusetta . . 
Connecticut .... 

Ohia 

Kentucky 

Ohia 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts . . 

Ohio. 

Spain 

Ohia 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania.... 


Connecticut 
Connecticut 


Appointed  fron. 


Virginia. 
Illinois.. 


Ohio 

California 

California 

New  York 

Illinois. 

Pennsylvania... 
Connecticut.... 

Ohia 

Ohia 


New  York 

Louisiana 

New  York 

Connecticut .... 

Ohia 

Kentucky 

Ohio. 

Virginia 

Illinois. 

California 

Ohia 

Dist  Columbia,. 

Ohia 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 
Connecticut.... 
Connecticut.... 


REMARKS 


Retired  Not.  1, 1861. 


Resigned  Nov.  8, 1861 
Resigned  June  4, 1864. 

Retired. 
Promoted. 
By  brevet 

By  brevet   Died  in  Wash- 
[ington  April  22, 1864. 


Promoted. 

Retired  August  t 1868. 
Died  March  21, 1868. 
Died  September  18, 1862,  of 
[wounds  received  at 
Retired.  [Antietam. 


Killed  near  Atlanta,  July 
(22,1364. 


Promoted. 


Declined. 

Retired. 

Promoted. 


86 


ARMY  OPERATIONS. 


LIST  OF  MAJOR  AND  BRIGADIER-GENERALS  OF  VOLUNTEERS,  SHOWING  WHERE  AND  HOW  SAID 

GENERAL  OFFICERS  WERE  EMPLOYED  JANUARY  1,  1365. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 


STATIOW. 


HOW  EMPLOYED. 


Major-GeruraU. 

John  A.  Dix 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks 

Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

David  Hunter 

Ethan  A.  Hitchcock 

Irwin  McDowell 

Ambrose  E.  Burnslde. . . . 
William  S.  Bosecrans. . . . 

John  Pope. 

Samuel  E.  Curtis 

Franz  Slgel 

Lewis  Wallace 

George  Cod walader.. 

Edward  O.  C.  Ord 

Samuel  P.  Helntselman.. 

Joseph  Hooker 

Silas  Casey 

William  B.  Franklin ...".! 

Darius  N.  Oouch 

Henry  W.  Slocum 

John  J.  Peck 

Alexander  McD.  McCook. 

JohnG.  Foster 

JohnG.  Parke 

Christopher  C.  Augur. . . . 

Stephen  A.  Hurlbut 

Gordon  Granger. 

Lovell  H.  Rousseau. 

George  Stoneman. 

Oliver  O.  Howard. 

Daniel  E.  Sickles 

Robert  H.  Milroy 

Daniel  Bntterfleld 

Wlnfleld  S.  Hancock 

George  Sykes 

David  8.  Stanley. 

James  S.  Negley 

John  M.  Palmer 

Frederick  Steele 

Abner  Donbleday 

Napoleon  J.  T.  Dana 

John  A.  Logan. 

James  G.  Blunt 

George  L.  Hartsnff 

Cad.  CL  Washburnc 

Francis  J.  Herron. 

Frank  P.  Blair. 

Joseph  J.  Reynolds 

John  M.  Schofleld 

Julius  H.  Stahel 

Carl  Schurz. 

Gouverneur  K.  Warren. . 

Alfred  Pleasanton 

Andrew  A.  Humphreys. . 

Qnincy  A.  Glllmore 

William  F.Smith. 

James  &  Steedman 

Edward  R.  8.  Canby 

Horatio  G.  Wright 

Andrew  J.  Smith 

Grenville  M.  Dodge 

John  Gibbon , 

Peter  J.  Osterhaus , 

Joseph  A.  Mower , 

George  Crook , 

Godfrey  Weltzol 

BriQadUr-QeneraU. 

Thomas  W.  Sherman. 

John  D.  Cox 

Benjamin  F.  Kelley. 

A.  B.  Williams. 

James  B.  Ricketts , 

Orlando  B.  Wiloox. , 

Henry  H.  Lockwood , 

samuel  D.  Stands , 

Henry  W.  Benbam 

William  F.  Barry 

Lawrence  P.  Graham. 

Eleaser  A.  Paine. 

W.T.  Ward 

John  G.  Barnard. 

Innis  A.  Palmer 

«eth  Williams , 

John  Newton. , 


New  York  city 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Bermuda  Hundred,  Va, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Providence,  R.  I 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Bethlehem,  Penn 

Baltimore,  Md 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

In  the  fleldjVa..^ 

Wheeling.  W.  Va 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  a 

Wilmington,  Del 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

New  York  city 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Hilton  Head,  8.  C 

Army  of  Potomac. 

Washington,  D.  C 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Mobile  Bay,  Ala 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

LouiaviHe,Ky 

In  the  field,  Ga 

New  York  city 

Tullahoma,  Tenn 

New  York  city 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

In  the  field,  Ga 

Pittsburg,  Penn 

Carlinsvllle,  111 

New  Orleans,  La 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Memphis.  Tenn. 

In  the  field,  Ga 

Paola,  Kansas. 

New  York  eitv. 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

Pittsburg.  Penn. .  r 

In  the  field,  Ga 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bethlehem,  Penn 

Army  of  Potomac. 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Army  of  Potomac 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La, 

Army  of  Potomac 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Army  of  Potomac 

In  the  field,  Ga 

In  the  field.  Ga 

Cumberland,  Md. 

In  the  field,  Va 

New  Orleans,!* 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

In  the  field!  W.  Vs. 

Savannah,  Ga 

Washington.  D.  C..     

Army  of  Potomac 

Baltimore,  Md 

Covington,  Ky 

CityFrint.Va 

Savannah,  Ga 

Annapolis.  Md 

Monmouth,  111. 

In  the  field,  Ga 

OltyPoinVVa. 

Newbern-N.  C 

Army  of  Potomac 

Key  West,  Fla. 


Commanding  department  of  the  East 

Before  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War. 

Commanding  department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commissioner  of  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Commanding  department  of  the  Pacific 

Awaiting  orders. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  department  of  the  Northwest 

Commanding  department  of  Ksnitss, 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  middle  department 

Commanding  department  of  Pennsylvania. 

Commanding  24th  army  corps. 

Member  of  general  court-martial. 

Commanding  Northern  Department 

Commanding  provisional  brigades  and  member  of  board. 

President  of  retiring  board. 

Commanding  2d  division,  28d  army  corps. 

Commanding  left  wing  army  of  Georgia. 

Second  in  command  department  of  the  East 

Member  of  military  commission. 

Commanding  department  of  the  South. 

Commanding  9th  army  corps. 

Commanding  department  of  Washington. 

Commanding  department  of  the  Gulf. 

Commanding  district  of  West  Florida  and  South  auiimm. 

Commanding  district  of  Tennessee. 

Second  in  command  department  of  the  Ohio. 

Commanding  right  wing  army  of  Georgia. 

Off  duty  on  account  of  wounds. 

Commanding  defences  of  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad. 

Member  of  general  court-martiaL 

Organizing  1st  army  corps. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  4th  army  corps.    (On  temporary  leave  of  absence) 

Awaiting  orders. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Under  orders  of  Major-General  Canby. 

President  of  military  commission. 

Commanding  department  of  the  Mississippi. 

Commanding  15th  army  corps.    (On  temporary  leave  of  absence.) 

Commanding  district  of  South  Kansas. 

President  of  general  court-martial. 

Commanding  district  of  Yicksburg. 

On  temporary  leave  of  absence 

Commanding  17th  army  corps. 

Commanding  department  or  Arkansas. 

Commanding  army  of  the  Ohio. 

Member  of  general  court-martial. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  6th  army  corps.    (On  temporary  leave  of  absence.) 

Second  in  command  department  of  the  Missouri. 

Commanding  2d  army  corps. 

On  tour  of  inspection  of  defensive  works  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  mil.  dlv.  of  W.  Mississippi  under  special  order  of  War  Dep'L 

Serving  in  department  of  the  Cumberland. 

Commending  military  division  of  West  Mississippi. 

Commanding  6th  army  corps. 

Commanding  detachment  or  the  army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Commanding  department  of  the  Missouri. 

Commanding  2d  division,  2d  army  corps. 

Commanding  1st  division,  15th  army  corps. 

Commanding  1st  division,  17th  army  corps. 

Commanding  department  of  West  Virginia, 

Commanding  25th  army  corps.    * 

Commanding  defences  of  New  Orleans. 

Commanding  8d  division,  28d  army  corps. 

Commanding  2d  Infantry  division  department  West  Virginia. 

Commanding  20th  army  corps. 

Severely  wounded. 

Commanding  1st  division  9th  army  corps. 

Commanding  8d  sep,  brigade  8th  army  corps. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  volunteer  engineer  brigade 

Chief  of  artillery,  military  division  of  Mississippi. 

Member  of  board  for  examination  of  invalid  officers. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  8d  division  20th  army  corps. 

Chief  engineer  of  armies  operating  against  Richmond. 

Commanding  district  of  North  Carolina. 

Assistant  adjutant-general  army  of  Potomac 

Commanding  district  of  Key  West  and  Tortugas. 


ABMY  OPERATIONS. 
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LIST  OF  MAJOR  AND  BBIGADIEB-GENEBAL8  OF  VOLUNTEEBS,  &c-{Oontlnv«d.) 


XAMK  A1TD  RANK. 


George  Wright 

JobnM.  Brannan 

John  P.  Hatch 

Albin  Schoepf.  

Thomas  J.Wood 

Richard  W.  Johnson 

Adolphfon  Stelnwehr.... 

George  W.  Cullum. 

Thomas  J.  HcKean 

Zealous  B.  Tower. 

Jefferson  CL  Davis 

William  8.  Ketchum. 

John  W.  Davidson. 

Thomas  F.  Meagher. 

Andrew  Johnson 

Eugene  A.  Can- 

Thomas  A.  Davis 

William  1L  Emory 

Marsena  B.  Patrick 

Orris  S.  Ferry 

Henry  M  Judah. 

John  Cook, 

John  McArthur. 

Jacob  G.  Lamnan 

Ilorati©  P.  Van  Clove 

Speed  8.  Fry 

Alexander  Asboth 

Robert  B.  Mitchell 

Gavier  Grorer 

RorasSaxton 

Benjamin  Alvord 

Napoleon  B.  Buford. 

Nathan  Kimball 

Charles  Devens. 

Samnel  W.  Crawford. 

HearyW.  Weesells 

John  W.  Geary 

Alfred  H,  Terry 

Junes  H.  Oarleten 

Absalom  Baird 

John  0.  Bobinson. 

Truman  Seymour. 

Henry Prince... 

Max  Weber. 

Jeremiah  CL  Sullivan. 

Albin  P.  Hovey. 

James  a  Veatch. 

William  P.  Benton. 

John  a  Caldwell 

Qeorge  8.  Greene 

Bemnel  P.  Garter. 

ErsstosB.  Tyler 

Charles  Griffin. 

George  H.  Gordon 

Btephen  G.  Burbrldge 

Washington  L.  Elliott.... 

Albion  P.  Howe 

Benjamin  8.  Roberts 

Fits  Henry  Warren 

Moron  L.  Smith 

Charles  Graft 

Frederics:  Solomon. 

Henry  8.  Brlggs 

James  D.  Morgan. 

August  Wlllich 

Henry  D.  Terry. 

George  F.  Bbepley 

JohnK.Kenly. 

John  P.  Slough 

OershamMott 

Henry  J.  Hunt 

Frauds  C.  Barlow. 

Mason  Brayman 

N.J.  Jackson 

George  W.  Getty. 

Alfred  Sally 

William  W.  AverelL 

Francis  B.  Spinola 

Solomon  Meredith 

>!HA<m  p.  Scammon 

Bobert  8.  Granger 

Joseph  B.West 

George  Lb  Andrews. 

Clinton  B.Fisk 

Henry  R  OarringtOD. 

wilham  Hays 

John  H.Kmg 


STATION. 


Sacramento,  Cal 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Morris  Island,  8.  a 

Fort  Delaware,  Del 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

Edgefield,  Tenn. 

Wallingford,  Conn 

WeatFointN.Y 

Barrancas,  Fla 

In  the  field,  Ga 

In  the  field,  Ga 

War  Department 

New  Orleans,  La 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Little  Bock,  Arkansas. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

In  the  field,  Va 

In  the  field,  Va 

Philadelphia.  Penn. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Springfield,  111 

In  the  fivkl,  Tenn 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn 

Louisville,  Kv 

New  Orleans,' La 

Omaha  City,  N.  T. 

In  the  field,  Va 

Beaufort,  8.  C 

Fort  Vancouver,  W.  T 

Helena.  Ark 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

In  the  field,  Va 

Army  of  Potomac 

Washington,  D.  G 

Savannah.  Ga. 

In  the  field,  Va 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M 

In  the  field.  Ga 

Albany,  N.Y 

Army  of  Potomac 

Louisville,  Ky 

Hagerstown,  Md 

In  the  field,  Va 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Washington,  D.  C 

New  York  dty 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Belay  House,  Md 

Army  of  Potomac. 

Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Mount  BoseLAla 

Washington,  1>.  CL 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York  dty 

Vleksburg.  Mbs 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

Little  Bock,  Ark. 

Washington,  D.  (X 

Savannah,  Ga 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Salisbury.  Md 

Alexandria,  Va 

Army  of  Potomac 

Army  of  Potomac 

On  leave  of  absence 

Natchez.  Miss 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Army  of  Potomac 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Bath,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Paducah,  Ky 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

In  the  field,  Ala 

Little  Bock,  Ark. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Macon,  Mo 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

New  York  dty 

In  the  field,  Tenn 


HOW  EMPLOYED. 


Commanding  district  of  California. 

Chief  of  artillery,  department  of  Cumberland. 

Commanding  1st  sep.  brigade,  department  of  South. 

Commanding  post  and  military  prison. 

Temporarily  commanding  4th  army  corps. 

Commanding  6th  division  cavalry  corps  military  division  of  Miss. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Superintendent  of  military  academy. 

Commanding  district  of  "West  Florida. 

Inspector  general  of  fortifications  military  division  of  Mlaelsslj  r-1 . 

Commanding  14th  army  corps. 

On  special  duty. 

Chief  of  cavalry  military  division  of  West  Miatwsipr,  L 

On  doty  in  department  of  the  Cumberland. 

Military  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

Commanding  district  of  Little  Bock. 

Commanding  district  of  north  Kansas. 

Commanding  19th  army  corps. 

Provost-marshal  general  armies  operating  against  Richmond. 

Commanding  district  of  Philadelphia. 

Member  of  general  court-martial  and  military  commission. 

Commanding  district  of  Illinois. 

Commanding  1st  division  det  of  the  army  of  Tennessee 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  post 

Awaiting  orders. 

Sick  in  hospital 

Commanding  district  of  Nebraska. 

Commanding  2d  division  19th  army  corps, 

Commanding  district  of  Beaufort 

Commanding  district  of  Oregon. 

Commanding  district  of  eastern  Arkansas. 

Commanding  1st  division  4th  army  corps. 

Temporarily  commanding  24th  army  corps, 

Commanding  8d  division  6th  army  corps. 

Commissary  General  of  prisoners  east  of  Mississippi. 

Commanding  9d  division  90th  army  corps. 

Commanding  1st  division  24th  army  corps. 

Commanding  department  of  New  Mexico. 

Commanding  8d  division  14th  army  corps,    ' 

Commanding  district  of  northern  New  York. 

Commanding  8d  division  6th  army  corps. 

En  route  to  Savannah,  Georgia, 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  1st  scp.  brigade  department  West  Virginia. 

Commanding  district  of  Indiana. 

Commanding  district  of  West  Tennessee. 

Awaiting  assignment 

President  of  military  commission. 

Member  of  G.  C  M.  (wounded). 

Provost-marshal  General  of  East  Tennessee 

Commanding  1st  sep.  brigade  8th  army  corps 

ConVdg  1st  dlv.  6th  army  corps.  (On  temporary  leave  of  absence.) 

On  duty  in  department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Commanding  district  of  Kentucky. 

Commanding  2d  division  4th  army  corps. 

Inspector  of  artillery. 

Member  of  military  commission.    . 

Member  of  military  commission. 

Commanding  post  and  defences. 

Commanding  nrov.  division  department  of  Cumberland. 

Commanding  1st  division  7th  army  corps. 

Member  of  general  court-martial. 

Commanding  2d  division  14th  army  corps. 

Commanding  post 

Member  of  general  court-martial 

Commanding  district  of  Eastern  Virginia, 

Commanding  district  of  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 

Military  Governor  and  commanding  district  of  Alexandria. 

Commanding  8d  division  2d  army  corps. 

Chief  of  artillery. 

(Wounded). 

Commanding  post  and  defences. 

Commanding  1st  division  20th  army  corps. 

ComMg  2d  dlv.  6th  army  corps.   (On  temporary  leave  of  absence. ) 

Commanding  district  of  Iowa. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Under  trial  by  court-martial. 

Commanding  district  of  Western  Kentucky. 

Commanding  district  of  Florida. 

Commanding  district  of  Northern  Alabama. 

Chief  of  cavalry,  department  of  Arkansas. 

Commanding  district  of  Baton  Bouge  and  Port  Hudson. 

Commanding  district  of  North  Missouri 

Commanding  draft  rendetvons. 

A,  A,  P.  M.  G.,  southern  division  of  New  York. 

Commanding  1st  brigade  1st  sep.  division,  lep't  of  Cumberland. 
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LIST  OF  MAJOR  AND  BRIGADIER-GENERALS  OF  VOLUNTEERS,  Scc-^OonHnusd.) 


NAMS  AND  RANK. 


Israel  Vogdes. 

Adam  J.  Slemmer 

Lewis  G.  Hunt 

Thomas  H.  Neill 

Thomas  G.  Pitcher. 

Thomas  W.  Sweeney. 

Frank  Wheaton. 

William  P.  Carlin. 

John  8.  Mason 

Romeyn  B.  Ayres. 

Richard  Arnold 

David  McM.  Gregg. 

William  BwHazcn 

Robert  O.  Tyler 

Alfred  T.  A.  Torbert 

Gilman  Marston 

Michael  K.  Lawler 

George  D.  Wagner 

William  Dwight 

Ly sender  Cutler 

James  W.  McMillan 

Sullivan  A.  Meredith. 

Joseph  F.  Knlpe 

EtW.Hlncks 

John  D.  Stevenson. 

James  Barnes 

N.C.  McLean 

William  Vandever 

Alex.  Bchemmelfennig. . . . 

Edward  Harland 

Charles  K.  Graham 

Samuel  Beatty. 

JohnE.  SmltL 

Frank  B.  Nickerson 

Edward  H.  Kobson 

Joseph  D.  Webster 

William  Harrow 

Joseph  T.  Copeland. 

William  H.  Morris 

Thomas  H.  Roger 

Ellas  S.  Dennis 

Thomas  G.  H.  Smith 

Charles  A.  Heckman 

Mortimer  D.  Leggett 

DavisTllIson 

Kd  ward  E.  Potter 

Albert  L.  Lee 

Egbert  B.  Brown 

John  McNeil 

George  F.  McGtnnis 

Hugh  Ewing 

Daniel  Ullmon. 

George  J.  Stannard. 

Henry  Baxter 

John  M.  Thayer 

Charles  T.  Campbell 

Halbert  E.  Paine. 

Robert  B.  Potter 

Thomas  Ewing,  jr 

J.  A.  J.  Llghtbarn 

Henry  H.  Bibley. 

Joseph  B.  Oarr 

J.  J.  Bartlett 

Patrick  E.  Connor 

John  P.  Hawkins 

Gabriel  R.  Paul 

Edward  A.  Wild. 

Edward  Ferrero 

Adelbert  Ames 

William  Blrney. 

Daniel  BL  Backer. 

Robert  Allen 

Bufafl  Ingalls. 

Gnstavns  A.  De  Rnssey.. . 

Alexander  Shaler 

Benjamin  H.  Grlerson .... 

Robert  8.  Foster 

Jndson  Kllpetrlck 

Alexander  8.  Webb 

Alfred  N.  Duffle 

Walter  C.  Whltaker. 

Wesley  Merritt 

George  A.  Caster 

William  D.  Whipple 

John  C.  Starkweather. 

Kenner  Garrard 

Charles  R.  Woods 

John  &  Sanborn. 


STATION. 


Portsmouth,  Va , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio , 

New  York  city , 

In  the  field,  Va 

Indianapolis,  Ind , 

Louis  vifie.Ky 

Army  of  Potomac , 

In  the  field,  Ga 

San  Francisco,  Gal , 

Army  of  Potomac. , 

Wilmington,  Del , 

Army  of  Potomac. , 

Savannah,  Ga , 

Philadelphia,  Pa , 

In  the  field,  va , 

Washington,  D.  (X 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Indianapolis,  Ind , 

In  the  field,  va , 

Jackson,  Mich 

In  the  field,  Va 

8tLouis.Mo 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

Hart's  Island,  N.  Y.  harbor. 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va 

Point  Lookout,  Md 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Newbern.  N.  C 

In  the  field,  Va 

HuntsvIIle,  Ala 

Savannah,  Ga 

Searsport,  Me. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

In  the  field,  Ga 

In  the  field,  Ga 

AltonJOl 

New  York  city 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

In  the  field,  Va 

In  the  fieULGa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Hilton  Head,  8.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 

Rolla,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Morganzla,  La 

St  Albans;  Vt 

Army  offotomac 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  York  city 

Army  of  Potomac. 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

St  Paul,  Minn 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Army  of  Potomac. 

Gamp  Douglas,  Utah  Ter. . . 

Vicksbnrg,  Miss 

Newport,  Ky 

In  the  flold,  Va 

Bermuda  Hundred,  Va 

In  the  field,  Va 

In  the  field,  Va 

Washington,  D.  CL 

Louisville,  Ky 

City  Point,  Va 

Near  Fort  Corcoran,  Va. . . . 

Duvairs  Bluff,  Ark 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

In  the  field,  Va 

Savannah,  Ga. 

New  York  city 

Danville,  Va. 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

In  the  field,  Va 

In  the  field,  Va 

Chattanooga/Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

In  the  field,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga , 

Springfield,  Mo 


ROW  EMPLOYED. 


Commanding  defences  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth. 

President  of  board  for  examination  of  sick  and  wounded  officers. 

Commanding  defences  of  city  and  harbor. 

On  duty  in  middle  military  division. 

A.  A.  P.  M.  G.,  State  of  Indiana. 

Under  trial  by  court-martial. 

Commanding  1st  division  6th  army  corps. 

Commanding  1st  division  14th  army  corps. 

A.  A.  P.  M.  G.,  for  California  and  Nevada. 

Commanding  2d  division  5th  army  corps. 

Member  of  retiring  board. 

Com'dg  2d  cavalry  division.   (On  temporary  leave  of  absence.) 

Commanding  2d  division  15th  army  corps. 

Wounded. 

Chief  of  cavalry,  middle  military  division. 

On.  temporary  leave  of  absence. 

Commanding  1st  brig,  reserve  corps,  mfl.  div.  of  W.  MJselsBrppL 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  1st  division  19th  army  corps. 

Commanding  draft  rendezvous. 

Commanding  2d  brigade  1st  division  19th  army  corps. 

Member  of  general  court-martial  and  military  commission. 

Serving  with  the  army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Commanding  draft  rendezvous. 

Commanding  8d  division  department  of  West  Virginia. 

Commanding  St  Mary's  district  and  prisoners'  camp. 

Commanding  1st  division  district  of  Kentucky. 

On  general  court-martial. 

Sick. 

Commanding  district  of  Newbern. 

On  special  service  in  department  of  Virginia  and  North  Caretta*. 

Commanding  8d  division  4th  army  corps. 

Commanding  8d  division  15th  army  corps. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  1st  brigade  1st  division  district  of  Kentucky, 

Chief  of  Major-General  Sherman's  staff. 

Commanding  4th  division  15th  army  corps. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Member  of  general  court-martial.    (Wounded.) 

Commanding  1st  division  28d  army  corps. 

Commanding  2d  brig,  reserve  corps,  mil.  div.  of  West  Mississippi 

Commanding  district  of  Wisconsin. 

Commanding  8d  division  25th  army  corps. 

Commanding  8d  division  17th  army  corps. 

Commanding  2d  brigade  4th  division  29a  army  corps. 

Commanding  district  of  Hilton  Head. 

Before  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War. 

Commanding  district  of  Rolla. 

Under  trial  by  court-martial. 

On  duty  in  department  of  Gull 

Commanding  2d  division  district  of  Kentucky. 

Commanding  United  States  forces. 

Severely  wounded. 

Commanding  2d  brigade  8d  division  5th  army  corps. 

Commanding  district  of  the  frontier; 

Member  of  general  court-martial.  [rebels. 

Commissioner  for  sending  supplies  to  federal  prisoners  in  hands  of 

Com'dg  2d  div.  9th  army  corps.   (On  temporary  leave  of  absence, 

Com'dg  district  of  St  Louis.    (On  temporary  leave  of  absence.) 

Commanding  post 

Commanding  district  of  Minnesota. 

Commanding  sen.  brig,  dep't  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Commanding  8d  brigade  1st  division  5th  army  corps. 

Commanding  district  of  Utah. 

Commanding  1st  division  U.  8.  colored  troops. 

Severely  wounded. 

On  duty  in  25th  army  corps. 

Commanding  defences  of  Bermuda  Hundred. 

Commanding  2d  division  24th  army  corps. 

Commanding  2d  division  25th  army  corps. 

Chief  depot  quartermaster. 

Chief  Q.  M.  departments  of  the  West 

Chief  Q.  M.  armies  operating  against  Richmond. 

Commanding  division  22d  army  corps. 

Commanding  2d  division  7th  army  corps. 

Commanding  cavalry  division  department  of  Mississippi. 

Com'dg  1st  div.  24th  army  corps.  (On  temporary  leave  of  absence) 

Commanding  8d  cavalry  military  division  of  Mississippi. 

Member  gen*  court-martial,  (under  orders  to  army  of  Potomac) 

Prisoner  of  war. 

Commanding  2d  brigade  1st  division  4th  army  corps. 

Com'dg  1st  cav.  div.  mid.  mil.  div.  (On  temporary  leave  of  abseno&j 

Commanding  8d  cavalry  division  middle  military  division. 

Chief  of  Major-General  Thomas's  staff. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  2d  cavalry  division  military  division  of  Mbsl&tippf 

Commanding  1st  brigade  1st  division  15th  army  corps. 

Commanding  district  of  Southwest  Missouri. 
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LIST  OF  MAJOR  AND  BRIGADEER-GENERALS  OF  VOLUNTEERS,  6c.— (ftft*fci«Mf.) 


NAME  AND  RANK. 


Giles  A.  Smith 

Jasper  A.  Maltby.... 
Thomas K.  Smith... . 
Walter  Q.Gersham.. 
Manning  F.  Force.... 
Robert  A.  Cameron. . 

John  M.  Corse 

John  A.  Rawlins.. . . . 

Alran  C  GHlem 

John  W.  Turner 

Henry  E.  Dartee..... 
Andrew  J.  Hamilton. 

Henry  W.  Blrge 

James  H.  Ledfie 

James  H.  WOson.... 
Adln  B.  Underwood. 
Augusts*  LCbetlain 

Wifilam  A.  File. 

John  W.  Fuller 

John  F.  Miller. 

Philip  Regis  de  Trobriand. 

Cyrus  Bossey 

Christopher  0.  Andrews, . . 

Edward  M.  McCook 

Lewis  A.  Grant 

Edward  Hatch. 

August  V.  Kautz 

Francis  Fessenden 

John  F.  Hartranft 

Samnel  8.  Garroll 

Simon  G.  Griffin 

Emory  Upton 

John  B.  Brooke. 

Kelson  A.  Miles. 

Joseph  Hayes 

Byron  R.  Pierce  

Selden  Connor 

Joshua  L.  Chamberlain.. .. 

HllottW.RIce 

William  F.  Bartlett 

Edward  &  Bragg 

Martin  D.  Hardin. 

Charles  J.  Paine 

John  a  Melntooh 

George  H.  Chapman 

William  Grose.*..... 

Joseph  A.  Cooper 

JohnT.Crozton 

John  W.  8 

James  W. 

Luther  P.  Bradley 

Charles  C.  Walcatt 

William  W.  Belknap. 

Powell  Clayton      

Joseph  A.  Hnsldn. 

James  D.  Fessenden 

Ell  Lonav. 

Thonias  W.  Es«an 

Joseph  R.  Hawley 

William  H.  Seward, Jr.... 

Isaac  H.Duval 

John  Edwards 

Tbomas  A.  Smyth 

Ferdinand  Tan  Derveer... 

Thomas  C.  Devin 

Alfred  Glbbs 

R.  8.  McKenzta. 

R.B.Hays 

James  R.  Slack 

Thomas  J.  Lucas 

E.J.DaTis 

Joseph  Bailey 

George  L.  Beal 

Henry  G.  Thomas 

Cyras  Hamlin 


STATION. 


Savannah,  Ga. 

Vlcksburg,Mi*s 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

New  Albany,  Ind 

In  the  field,  Ga 

Thibodeanx.  La. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

City  Point  Ya. 

In  the  field.  Tenn. 

Bermuda  Hundred,  Ya 

Army  of  Potomac. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

In  the  field,  Ya 

Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

Newtonvllle,  Mass. »....., 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Port  Hudson,  La. 

Savannah,  Ga 

Nashville  Tenn. 

Army  of  Potomac 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Steamer  Niagara,  Miss,  river 

In  the  field,  Ga 

Army  of  Potomac. 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

In  the  field,  Ya 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Army  of  Potomac. 

New  York  city 

Army  of  Potomac. 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

Washington,  D.  0 

Army  or  Potomac 

Libby  prison,  Richmond,  Ya 

Army  of  Potomac 

Washington.  D.  C, 

Army  or  Potomac 

Savannah,  Ga 

Wuthxopl  Mass 

Army  of  Potomac 

Washington,  D.  CL 

In  the  field,  Ya 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Winchester,  Ya 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

In  the  field!  Tenn. 

Savannah.  Ga. 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

New  Haven,  Conn .  .*. 

In  the  fields  Ga 

In  the  field,  Ga 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Inthefield/Ya 

Lexington,  far. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  field,  Ya..*. 

Martinsborg^W.  Ya 

In  the  field,  Ya 

Fort  Smith,  Ark . 

Army  of  Potomac 

Hamilton.  Ohio 

In  the  field,  Ya 

In  the  field,  Ya 

Army  of  Potomac 

In  the  field,  Ya 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Morganxla,  La 

New  Orleans,  La. 

InthafleloVYa 

In  the  field,  Ya 

New  Orleans,  La. 


HOW  EMPLOYED. 


Commanding  4th  division  17th  army  corps. 
Commanding  brigade  district  of  Vioksburg. 
Serving  with  det  of  the  army  of  Tennessee. 
Wounded. 

Commanding  1st  brigade  8d  division  lTth  army  corps. 
Commanding  district  of  Lafourche 
Commanding  4th  division  15th  army  corps. 
Chief  of  General  Grant's  staff. 
Commanding  Governor's  guard. 
Chief  of  staff,  department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
Commanding  1st  brigade  2d  cavalry  division. 
Under  orders  of  Maior-General  Canby. 
Commanding  1st  brigade  2d  division  19th  army  corps. 
Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  cavalry  corps,  military  division  of  Mississippi. 
Wounded. 

Commanding  colored  troops,  State  of  Tennessee 
Commanding  United  States  forces. 
Commanding  1st  division  17th  army  corps. 
Commanding  post 

Commanding  1st  brigade  8d  division  2d  army  corps. 
Commanding  fid  brigade  cavalry  division,  dep't  of  Arkansas. 
En  route  to  Morganxla,  La.    (On  duty  in  department  of  Gulf.) 
Commanding  1st  cavalry  division,  military  division  of  Mississippi. 
Commanding  2d  brigade  2d  division  6th  army  corps. 
Commanding  5th  cavalry  division,  military  division  of  Miss. 
Commanding  cavalry  division,  dep't  of  Virginia  and  N.  Carolina. 
Member  of  military  commission.    (Severely  wounded.) 
Commanding  1st  division  9th  army  corps. 
Member  of  general  court-martial.    (Severely  wounded.) 
Commanding  2d  brigade  2d  division  9th  army  corps. 
Serving  In  dep't  of  the  Cumberland.       [army  corps.  (Wounded.) 
Member  board  for  examination  of  applicants  for  commissions  in  1st 
Commanding  1st  division  2d  army  oorps. 
Prisoner  of  war. 

Commanding  2d  brigade  8d  division  2d  army  corps. 
Severely  wounded. 

Commanding  1st  brigade  1st  division  5th  army  corps. 
Commanding  1st  brigade  4th  division  15th  army  corps.  , 
Under  medical  treatment  [porary  leave  of  absence) 

Commanding  1st  brigade  4th  division  5th  army  corps.    (On  tern- 
Commanding  division  22d  army  corps. 
Commanding  1st  division  25th  army  corps. 
Severely  wounded. 
Member  of  military  commission. 
Commanding  8d  brigade  1st  division  4th  army  corps. 
Commanding  1st  brigade  2d  division  28d  army  corps. 
Commanding  1st  brigade  1st  cavalry  div.  mil.  div.  of  Mississippi. 
Commanding  2d  brigade  1st  division  17th  army  corps. 
Commanding  1st  brigade  8d  division  28d  army  corps. 
Wounded.  [leave  of  absence) 

Commanding  2d  brig.  4th  div.  15th  army  corps.     (On  temporary 
Commanding  8d  brigade  4th  division  17th  army  corps. 
Commanding  post 

Chief  of  artillery,  department  of  Washington. 
Commanding  8d  brigade  1st  division  19th  army  corps. 
Wounded. 
Wounded. 

Commanding  2d  brigade  1st  division  24th  army  corps. 
Commanding  post 

Commanding  1st  infantry  division,  department  of  W.  Virginia. 
Commanding  1st  brigade  district  of  the  frontier. 
Commanding  8d  brigade  2d  division  2d  army  corps. 
Under  orders  to  department  of  Cumberland.   • 
Com'dg  2d  brigade  1st  cavalry  division  middle  military  division 
On  duty  In  1st  cavalry  division  middle  military  division. 
Commanding  2d  brigade  1st  division  6th  army  corps. 
Com'dg  1st  brigade  1st  Inf.  div.,  department  of  West  Virginia. 
Com'dg  2d  brig.  2d  div.  reserve  corps,  mil.  div.  of  W.  Mississippi. 
On  recruiting  service 

Commanding  cavalry  brigade,  department  of  Gulf. 
Commanding  cavalry  division,  department  of  Gulf. 
Commanding  1st  brigade  1st  division  19th  army  corps. 
Commanding  8d  brigade  1st  division  25th  army  corps. 
Commanding  8d  div.  U.  8.  colored  troops,  department  of  Gulf. 


RECAPITULATION. 


HOW  EMPLOYED. 


On  command. 

Before  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War. 

Awaiting  orders 

Commissioner  for  exchange  and  Commissary  General  of  prisoners. 

Members  of  eourts-msrtiaL  military  commissions,  Ago 

Off  duty,  on  account  of  sickness  or  wounds . '. 

On  special  duty.. , 
On  leave  of  sosei 

Under  trial 

Prisoners  of  War. 


Mice. 


Total. 


KaJ.  Gtntrak. 


45 
1 
8 
1 
7 
1 
2 
1 


60 


Brig.  Geatnla. 


200 

1 

12 

1, 

20 

14 

12 

2 

8 

2 

267 


245 

2 

20 

2 

27 

15 

14 

it 

8 
9 

888 
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NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 


KAMI. 


DUTY. 


PUeo  of  birth. 


Gideon  Wells 

Gustarna  V.  Fox 

William  Faxon 

William  Plnme  Moran 

do.  do.  

Bureau  0/  Yard*  and  Docks. 

Joseph  Sm  i  th 

William  P.  a  Banger 

John  W.  Bronaugh 

Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Charles  Henry  Davis 

Benjamin  F.  Greene. 

Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

Henry  A  Wise 

Richmond  Aulick 

C.  E.  Graves 

Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting. 

Albert  K.  Smith 

8.  Henriques, 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

William  Whelan 

Phineas  J.  HorwiU 

Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing. 

Horatio  Bridge. 

Thomas  Fillebrown 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 

John  Lenthall. 

James  W.  Deeble 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering* 

Benjamin  F.  Isherwood 

WUlJam  H.  Ally* 


Secretary Connecticut . . . 

Assistant  Secretary. !  Massachusetts , 

Chief  Clerk (Connecticut.., 


Clerk 

Disbursing  Clerk. 


Chief  of  Bureau. 
Civil  Engineer. . 
Chief  Clerk 


Chief  of  Bureau. 
Chief  Clerk 


Chief  of  Bureau. 

Assistant 

Chief  Clerk 


Chief  of  Bureau. 
Chief  Clerk 


Chief  of  Bureau 

Assistant  to  Bureau. 


Chief  of  Bureau. 
Chief  Clerk 


Chief  of  Bureau. 
Chief  Clerk 


Chief  of  Bureau. 
Chief  Clerk 


Virginia. 


Massachusetts . . 
Massachusetts . . 
Virginia 


Massachusetts . . 
New  Hampshire. 


New  York... 

Connecticut., 

Vermont..... 


Maine.. 
Sweden 


Pennsylvania.... 
Maryland , 


Maine , 
Maine, 


Dist  Columbia. 
Dist  Columbia. 


New  York... 
Connecticut. 


WVonadtlMn. 


Connecticut . . . 
Massachusetts.. 
Connecticut... 
Virginia 


Massachusetts.. 
Dist  Columbia.. 
Dist  Columbia.. 


Massachusetts.. 
New  York 


New  York. 
Virginia... 
Vermont . . 


Massachusetts... 
New  York 


Pennsylvania*.. 
Pennsylvania... 


Maine 
Maine, 


Pennsylvania.... 
Dist  Columbia.. 


New  York. 
Wisconsin.. 


Date  of  or! gfenl 

Appofa&tSMBtL 


7  Mar., 

1861 

9  May, 

1861 

19  Mar., 

1861 

8  Dec, 

1859 

25  May,   1846 

15  Sept,  1842 

4  June,  1849 


17  July,  1869 
19  Feb.,   1868 


25  June,  1868 

28  June,  1868 

9  Aug.,  1861 

80  May,   1868 
2  Sept,  1869 


lOct,    1858 
8  June,  1809 


lOct,    1854 
1  Sept,  1842 


18  Nov-  1858 
6  April,  1861 


25  July,  1869 
9  Jaiu, 


BEAB  ADMIRALS  OF  THE  NAVY. 

NAME. 

State  whoro  born. 

State  of  which  a  ettbon. 

Original  entry  Into  «b* 
aonrico. 

Data  of  pnoont 

Active  List 
David  G.  Farragut,*. 

Tennessee- 

19  Dec,  1815 

12  Aug.,  1828 

lFeb.,  1826 

2  Feb.,   1829 

ft  Mar.,  1798 

16  Jan.,    1809 

15  Nov-  1809 

16  July,  1869 

District  Columbia..... 
New  Jersey 

16  July,  1862 

16  July,  1862 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania. 

7  Feb.,  1868 

7  Feb.,   1S68 

David  D.  Porter. 

Pennsylvania 

4  July,  1S68 

16  July,   1662 
16  July,  1869 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 

Retired  List 

Pennsylvania. 

New  Jersey 

William  B.  fihubrlck 

Joseph  Smith. 

Silas  H.  Stringham 

New  York 

New  York 

16  Jnlr.    1862 

New  York 

New  York 

17  Dec,  1610 16  July,  1869 

1  Sent.  1811 1  lft  Jniv.  lam 

New  York 

New  York 

|    —  "      -  "^"rf  I       —  -  -  - 

COMMODORES  OF  THE  NAVY. 


Active  List 


Thomas  T.  Craven . . . 

Henry  K.  Hoffi. 

Henry  H.  Bell 

William  Smith 

John  W.  Livingston . . 
Henry  K.  Thatcher. . . 
John  S.  Mlssroon 
Robert  B.  Hitchcock. 
Stephen  C.  Rowan . . . 

Joseph  Lanman. 

Thomas  Turner 

Charles  H.  Poor. 

Timothy  A.  Hunt,,.., 
Bylvanus  W.  Godon. , 
James  S.  Palmer. 

William  Radford 

John  Rodgers , 


District  Columbia. .... 

Pennsylvania 

North  Carolina. 

Kentucky 

New  York 

Maine 

South  Carolina 

Connecticut 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

Virginia 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

Virginia 

Maryland 


New  York 

South  Carolina.... 

New  York , 

Missouri 

New  York 

Maine , 

South  Carolina... 

Connecticut 

Ohio. 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania.. . . . 
District  Columbia 

Connecticut 

Pennsvlvanla-... 

New  Jersey. 

Missouri  - 

Maryland 


28 
4 
4 
4 

.4 

27 
1 
1 
1 

21 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

18 


•  Appointed  YIco-Admlral  Docambor  31, 18M. 


May,  1822.... 
Oct,  1828.... 
Aug.,  1828.... 
Mar.,  1828.... 
Mar.,  1328.... 
Mar.,  1828.... 

June,  1824 

Jan-  1825.... 
Feb.,  1826.... 
Jan.,  1825.... 
April,  1825.... 
Mar.,  1325.... 
Feb.,  1825.... 
Max.,  1819.... 
Jan-  1825.... 
Mar-  1825.... 
April  1828..., 

fA*  nontenant. 


16  July, 

16  July, 

16  July, 

16  July, 

16  July, 

16  July, 

16  July, 

16  July, 

16  July, 

29  Aug, 

18  Dec, 

2  Jan, 

2  Jan, 

9  Jan- 

7Feb- 

24  April, 


1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1862 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1889 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1868 
1868 


17  June,  1865  , 


ASIA. 
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OOMMODOBES  07  THE  NAVY— (Obfttfnw**). 

NAME. 

State  wb«M  ban. 

SteteefwlrieaaCltlM. 

Original  oatoy  into  the 
tarrie*. 

Date  of  prttaat 
ConuBladon. 

BeHrtdLUL 

John  P.  Bloat. 

New  York 

New  York 

19  Feb.,  1800 

16  Jan.,   1809 

15  Not.,  1809. , 

4  June,  1819...  . 

18  June,  1819 

18  June,  1819 

18  June,  1819,  ... 

6  Dec,  1814 

9  May,  1815 

6  Dee.,  1814.... 

80  Not.,  1814 

80  Not.,  1614 

98   Mar.,  1815 

15  April,  1818 

15  Mar.,  1814 

11  Mar.,  1815. 
80  May,  1816 

1  Jan.,   1818. 

28  April,  1818 

1  Jan.,   1818 

4  Marn  1819  .... 
26  July,  1820 

16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1362 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 
16  July.  1862 

PennsylTanla 

New  York 

Maryland 

Popnsylvania 

John  0,  T^>ng.  .....,.,.<-..- 

South  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Joanna  R.  Sands,      "\  x         A  . . 

New  York 

New  York 

Charles  H.  Bell 

New  York 

New  York 

Massachusetts. ,,,.,, 

Maine 

William  C.  Nicholson •.... 

Maryland 

16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1S69 
16  July,  1869 
16  July,  1869 
16  July,  1669 
19  July.  1862 

Joseph  B.  Hull 

New  York 

Connecticut. 

William  F.  Gwd»v»r. 

Pennsylvania 

T.  Aloyains  Dornin 

Maryland 

PennsylTanla 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

William  W_  McKMp 

Cbarlea  Lowndes. 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

16  July,  1869 
16  July,  1869 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 
16  Jnly,  1862 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1869 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 
16  July,  1862 

Massachusetts. ......... 

PennsylTanla 

New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts. 

Maine. 

Ylrglnte1I1Jx.ia      x  . 

Virginia 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

William  iff.  OlMMly 

Virginia 

Massachusetts, 

Owyfrfl.  Flak*  ..". 

Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania 

PennsylTanla, ... 

New  York 

New  York 

Maryland .............  x 

Maryland 

Maryland 

ASIA.  The  most  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  Asia,  during  the  year  1865,  is  the 
steady  progress  of  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia, 
which  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  a  large  ter- 
ritory. By  a  circular  letter  to  its  Foreign 
Ministers,  of  December  3,  1864,  the  Russian 
Government  explained  to  the  foreign  Govern* 
ments  the  reasons  for  this  extension  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  In  February  the  new- 
ly conquered  territory,  together  with  a  part 
of  the  former  possessions  in  Central  Asia,  were 
erected  into  the  new  Russian  province  of  Tur- 
kistan.  la  May  the  Khan  of  Khokand  was  de- 
feated by  the  Russians  and  killed,  and  in  June 
the  important  town  of  Tashkent  was  occupied 
by  them.     (See  Russia.) 

In  China,  the  Taepings,  although  not  so  for- 
midable since  the  death  of  their  chief  leader 
as  before,  continued  to  harass  the  Imperial 
troops,  and  were,  at  the  olose  of  1866,  not  com- 
pletely subdued.  The  insurrection  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan rebels  in  northwestern  China,  whioh 
had  first  broken  out  in  1862,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Nien-fei  (u northern  rebels"),  assumed 
larger  dimensions,  and  at  one  time  even  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  Pekin,  was  threatened. 

The  relations  of  China  as  well  as  of  Japan  to 
the  powers  of  Europe  and  America,  did  not 
undergo  any  considerable  change.  Japan  evi- 
dently adjusts  itself  to  intercourse  with  foreign- 
ers, and  prepares  to  secure  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  foreign  civilization.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  Mikado  gave  his  consent  to  the 
opening  of  the  two  ports  of  Osocca  and  Hioga, 

*  Acting  Bear  Admiral 

t  Bcprimanded  and  suspended  for  throe  years  from  May 
9, 1864.  Two  years  of  his  suspension  was  remitted  by  the 
President,  December  27, 1864, 


on  January  1,  1866,  to  foreign  trade.  (See 
China  and  Japan.) 

The  war  of  the  British  Government  in  India 
with  Bhootan,  continued  until  November,  when 
it  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  Other- 
wise the  peace  of  British  India  as  well  as  that 
of  the  native  countries  and  of  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  Farther  India,  was  not  disturbed  by 
any  difficulties  of  importance.    (See  India.) 

A  civil  war  in  Afghanistan,  headed  by  the 
brothers  of  the  Ameer,  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  insurgents. 

Among  the  signs  of  an  advancing  civilization 
throughout  Asia  is  the  steady  increase  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  and  steamboats.  British  India 
in  this  respect  begins  to  rival  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  America.  In  Asiatic  Russia,  the 
great  enterprise  of  a  telegraphic  connection 
between  America  and  Europe  made  uninter- 
rupted progress  toward  completion.  The  Indo- 
European  telegraph  was  finished  in  February, 
and  messages  passed  from  England  to  India 
in  twenty-four  hours.  In  Japan  the  first  rail- 
road was  finished,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  natives;  and  in  Persia,  the  Shah  granted 
the  first  concession  for  a  railroad  from  Tiflis  to 
Dzulfah.  In  China,  the  first  steamer  was  built 
at  Shanghai,  and  launched  in  October. 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
PROGRESS.  The  compiler  of  a  summary  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  remarks  upon 
the  extent  to  which  Astronomy  has  ceased  to 
be  a  science  prosecuted  by  a  distinct  and  exclu- 
sive set  of  methods.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
aid  for  which  it  has  long  been  dependent  on 
optical  principles  and  instruments,  the  science 
is  now  indebted  for  important  contribution? 
to  the  spectroscope — to  chemistry,  which  play» 
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00  large  a  part  in  the  spectrum  discoveries,  be-  the  recently  constituted  National  Academy  of 

aides  determining  the  composition  of  meteorites,  Sciences.    Of  the  field  of  operations  of  this  8c- 

and  leading  to  important  deductions  from  both  ciety.  however,  embracing,  as  it  is  intended  to 

sources — to  photography,  as  employed  in  delin-  do,  tne  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  gen- 

cating  the  solar  and  lunar  surfaces,  the  posi-  erafly,  the  subjects  of  astronomy  will  of  course 

tions  of  stars,  Ac — and  to  electricity,  which,  form  but  a  part. 

besides  its  many  incidental  services,  is  com-  In  the  death  of  Captain  James  M.  GiHiss,  TJ.8. 

ing  into  quite  general  use  as  a  means  of  the  N.,  which  occurred  at  Washington,  February 

automatic  registering  (at  the  moment)  of  tran-  9th,  1865,  and  in  that  of  Professor  George  P. 

sit  observations.    As  the  field  of  practical  as-  Bond,  at  Cambridge,  on  the  17th  of  the  same 

tronomy  is  thus  continually  enlarged  and  made  month,  astronomical  science  in  the   United 

to  extend  into  those  of  its  cognate  sciences,  it  States  has  suffered  a  very  severe  loss.  Biograph- 

becomes  more  difficult — in  fact,  within  the  Mm-  ical  notices  will  appear  in  the  proper  place  in 

its  of  an  annual  return*,  scarcely  practicable—  this  volume. 

at  once  to  present  the  progress  of  the  science  as  The  director  of  the  Royal  Observatory  of 

a  whole,  and  also  to  allow  to  each  subordinate  Turin,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among 

topic  the  distinct  and  full  treatment  that  may  astronomers  and  mathematicians  of  his  time, 

be  dne  to  its  individual  importance.    In  addi-  Baron  J.  B.  Plana,  died  at  the  city  named,  Jan- 

tion  to  the  points  below  considered,  however,  uary  20th,  1864,  in  his  eighty-third  year.    His 

the  reader  will  find  others,  astronomical  proper,  greatest  work  was  perhaps  his  "  Theory  of  the 

sud  related,  included  under  the  titles  Atmos-  Moon's  Movements,"  1882 ;  but  his  labors  were 

phere;  Mars;  Observatories,  At.  varied  and  extensive-— the  latest  volume    of 

General  View. — Among  recently  formed  as-  Transactions  of  the  Turin  Academy  containing 
tronomical  societies,  is  one  in  Germany,  its  lo-  no  less  than  seven  elaborate  memoirs  from  his 
cation  being  at  Heidelberg,  and  its  existence  pen.  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  late  As- 
dating  from  August,  1868.  Though  its  more  tronomer  Royal  for  Ireland,  died  on  the  2d  of 
active  membership  will,  of  course,  be  found  in  September,  1865,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years, 
the  Germanic  States,  yet  this  society  will  in-  The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
dude  on  its  list  savants  of  all  countries.  Its  Society,  London,  was,  in  1862,  awarded  to  Mr. 
purpose  appears  to  be  to  enter  upon  the  funda-  W.  De  la  Rue,  for  his  astronomical  researches, 
mental  questions  of  astronomical  science,  and  and  especially  for  his  applications,  in  these,  of 
to  undertake  those  long  and  difficult  problems  photography ;  and  in  1863,  to  Professor  Arge- 
which  are  usually  too  exacting  for  the  time  and  lander,  for  his  survey  of  the  northern  heavens, 
facilities  of  the  individual  astronomer.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Society  was,  in  1865, 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1864,  M.  at  the  meeting  of  February  10th,  awarded  to 
Leverrier,  director  of  the  Imperial  Observatory  Professor  G.  P.  Bond,  of  the  Harvard  College 
at  Paris,  took  the  requisite  steps  for  enlisting  Observatory.  The  President,  Mr.  W.  De  la 
astronomers  and  the  educated  classes  of  the  Rue,  accompanied  his  announcement  of  the 
empire  in  the  formation  of  a  society,  apparent-  award  with  a  most  flattering  but  well-deserved 
ly  to  consist  in  a  large  and  somewhat  general  eulogy  on  the  labors  and  achievements  of  Pro- 
membership,  and  designed  for  the  cultivation  of  feasor  Bond  in  connection  with  astronomical 
astronomical  and  meteorological — if  not,  gen-  science,  instancing  the  evidences  to  be  found  in 
erally,  of  physical — science.  The  association,  recently  published  volumes  of  the  Annals  of  the 
the  plan  of  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard  College; 
Emperor,  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  M.  Le-  his  magnificent  work  on  the  great  comet  of 
verrier,  and  to  have  its  central  office  in  the  1858;  tne  contributions  made  by  him  to  the 
Imperial  Observatory.  The  moderate  contribu-  theory  of  planetary  perturbations ;  his  mono- 
tions  required  of  the  members  are  to  be  em-  graphs  on  Saturn ;  the  part  he  rendered  in  per- 
ployed  in  developing  the  director's  great  me-  footing  apian  for  recording  by  the  electric  meth- 
teorological  enterprise,  and  in  furnishing  an  od  the  times  of  transit  of  stars  across  vertical 
outfit  of  implements  to  the  observatories  of  the  lines  on  transparent  mica,  attached  to  the  dia- 
southern  provinces.  In  April,  1865,  the  aesocia-  phragm  of  tne  spider-line  micrometer ;  the 
tion  had  already  expended  some  2,500  livres  in  photographing  of  the  moon's  surface,  first  suo- 
the  general  furtherance  of  scientific  objects,  be-  cessfully  accomplished  by  him,  with  the  aid  of 
sides  assigning  1,000  francs  to  aid  M.  Cazin's  in-  Messrs.  Whipple  &  Black,  of  Boston ;  and  an 
quiries  into  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat ;  700  unfinished  work  upon  the  nebula  of  Orion.  The 
francs  to  aid  those  of  M.  Terquem,  as  to  the  vi-  distinguished  astronomer,  however,  did  not  live 
brations  of  plates,  rods,  and  cords ;  500  francs  to  learn  of  the  honors  designed  for  him — his 
for  those  of  M.  Gernez,  on  the  rotatory  power  death  having  occurred  February  17th,  just  one 
of  quartz  at  high  temperatures;  and  500  also  week  after  the  date  of  the  award, 
to  MM.  Gaugain  and  biacon,  to  aid  their  re-  At  the  public  sitting  of  the  French  Academy, 
searches  in  electricity  and  the  spectrum  anal-  early  in  February,  1865,  the  Lalande  medal,  the 
ysis.  highest   astronomical   prize  in   its  gift,  wan 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  important  awarded  to  Mr.  Richard  Carrington,  of  Red- 

movemont  in  the  way  of  association  for  scien-  hill,  for  his  observations  upon  and  plates  of  the 

fciflc  ends  has  been  the  organization,  in  1868,  of  solar  spots. 
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Measurements  of  Arcs  of  Parallel,  and  of  "  through  all  the  vast  planetary  apace  of  millions 

Meridian, — Under  the  direction,  during  his  life-  and  thousands  of  millions  of  miles,  more  exactly 

time,  of  F.  G.  W.  Strove,  ana  of  Sir  Henry  than  had  been  inferred  by  astronomers  from 

James  and  others,  the  work  of  measuring  the  observations  of  the*  satellites  of  Jupiter.9'  though 

immense  arc  of  the  parallel  running  from  Orsk,  the  experimental  proof  requisite  to  this  result 

on  the  Ural  River,  to  Valentia,  on  the  western  had  been  condensed  "into  his  own  apartment," 

coast  of  Ireland,  has  now  been  for  some  years  and  "  within  a  tract  of  thirty  feet.''    M.  Fou- 

going  forward,    This  arc  embraces  about  75°  cault's  achievement  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable 

of  longitude,  thus  forming  more  than  one-fifth  one,  and  his  numerical  result  doubtless  gives 

of  an  entire  parallel.     In  carrying  out  these  very  closely,  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  dense 

determinations  of  the  true  differences  of  longi-  atmosphere  at  the  earth's  surface.    A  corre- 

tades,  great  aid  is  derived  from  the  employment  spondent  of  the  Reader,  October  7th,  1865,  calls 

of  the  electric  telegraph.    Under  the  arrange-  attention,  however,  to  the  admitted  fact  that 

ments  of  Professor  Argelander  and  M.  Otto  light,  in  passing  through  material  media,  moves 

Strove  for  continuing  this  work,  observations  faster  as  the  medium  is  rarer;  and  he  suggests 

were  made  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1864,  the  probability  that  the  velocity  of  light  in  the 

with  a  view  to  determine  the  exact  differences  inter-planetary  spaces,  where  no  material  me- 

cf  longitude  of  Greenwich  with  Bonn,  with  dium  (at  least  of  the  ordinary  sort)  is  supposed 

Nieuport,    and   with   Haverford-West — these  to  exist,  may  be  greater  than  it  is  in  the 

operations  being  directed  by  Oolonel  Forsch  denser  portions  of  our  atmosphere.    He  con- 

and  Captain  Zyhnski  (of  the  Russian  service),  eludes  that,  taken  alone,  the   result  of  M. 

and  Dr.  Thiel  (attached  to  the  University  of  Fouoault's  experiment  cannot  be  considered  a 

Bonn).  sufficient  warrant  for  the  deduction  that  the 

Another  survey  of  an  arc  of  parallel  is  also  estimated  distance  of  the  earth  must  be  mate- 
being  carried  carried  on  in  India,  this  being  rially  reduced.  Still,  the  tendency  of  late  years 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  great  Indian  Arc,  to  admit  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  solar 
and  the  work  as  the  Indian  Trigonometrical  parallax  coincides  with  the  result  of  Fouoault's 
Survey.  experiment,  in  requiring  a  diminution  in  the 

Dr.  Otto  Torrell  reported,  in  the  fall  of  1868,  previous  estimates  of  the  sun's  distance;  and  it 

the  progress  made  during  the  summer  of  that  maybe  said  that  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which, 

year  in  the  surveys  preliminary  to  the  measure-  on  a  variety  of  grounds,  the  minds  of  astrono- 

ment  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  at  Spitzbergen.  mors  are  now  tending. 

The  proposed  arc  is  4*°  in  length,  extending  Meantime,  Mr.  Breen  has  corrected  Adams9 

from  Ross  Island,  at  the  extreme  north,  to  oonstant  of  the  lunar  parallax,  by  0".38,  in- 

Hope  Island,  at  the  extreme  south,  of  Spitzber-  creasing  it  to  8422".70.    The  oonstant  so  in- 

gen,    The  surveys  in  1868  extended  over  1°  50'  creased  is  adopted  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for 

of  this  distance,  being  chiefly  directed  to  the  1867.    Its  acceptance  implies  a  diminution  of 

selection  of  suitable  stations,  and  of  a  favorable  the  moon's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  equal 

locality  for  the  measurement  of  a  base  line :  to  about  26  miles. 

they  were  to  be  continued  in  the  summer  of  Preparation  for  Observing  the  Transit  of 

1864.  Venus,  1882.— Whatever  values  for  the  solar 

Parallax  and  Distance  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  parallax  and  the  sun's  distance  may  be  finally 

Moon. — In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronoin-  arrived  at,  it  has  become  admitted  that,  as  de- 

ical  Society,  voL  88,  Mr.  E.  J.  Stone  has  a  paper  duced  from  observations  on  the  two  transits  of 

on  the  u  Determination  of  the  Sun's  Mean  Equa-  Venus  last  occurring — those  of  the  years  1761 

torial  Horizontal  Parallax,  from  Declination  and  1769 — the  former  was  too  smallj  and  the 

Observations  of  Mars  and  Stars,  made  during  latter,  accordingly,  too  great.   Authorities  state 

the  Opposition  of  1862,  at  the  Royal  Observa-  that  the  two  transits  of  Venus  across  the  sun's 

tory,  Greenwich ;  the  Royal  Observatory,  Oape  disc  next  to  ooour,  will  take  place  in  the  years 

of  Good  Hope;  and  the  Government  Observa-  1874  and  1882;  but,  having  met  with  no  ao- 

tory,  Williamstown,  Victoria."    In  this  paper,  count  of  preparations  for  observing  that  of  1874, 

presented  May  18th,  1864,  Mr.  Stone's  conclu-  the  writer  infers  that  this  transit  is  not  ex- 

aion  is,  that  the  sun's  mean  horizontal  parallax  pected  to  be  one  favorable  for  observation.  The 

is,  without  doubt,  already  determined  to  the  first  importance,  then,  which  must  at  this  time  at- 

decimal  place,  namely,  as  8".9 ;  while  he  thinks  tach  to  the  observation  of  the  more  favorable 

the  value  8//.948,  has  the  greatest  probability  in  one,  that  of  1882,  may  be  understood  from 

its  favor.    Mr.  Hansen,  by  calculations  from  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preoeding  section, 

lunar  theory,  has  lately  arrived  at  the  value  A  proposal  for  a  new  expedition  toward  the 

8".9159;  Dr.  Winnecke,  at  that  of  8".964.  North  Pole  having  been,  in  the  early  part  of 

Among  the  modes  of  estimating  the  sun's  1865,  discussed  before  the  Royal  Geographical 

distance,  however,  independent  of  parallax,  are  Society,  London,  the  Astronomer  Royal  ad- 

those  based  on  determinations  of  the  velocity  dressed  to  its  President,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  a 

of  light.    Professor  Phillips,  in  his  address  letter  in  which  he  favors,  instead,  a  South  Polar 

before  the  British  Association,  1865,  alludes  to  expedition.    This,  he  argues,  while  it  might 

M.  Fouoault's  wonderful  achievement  in  deter-  afford  information  on  a  point  of  vital  importance 

mining  the  velocity  of  light  in  its  movement  to  astronomy — the  question  whether  the  prouer 
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stations  can  be  found  in  the  antarctic  regions  egress  0.83  nearly:  total  shortening,  la78  (pos- 
for  observation  of  the  transit— could  doubtless  sible  maximum,  2.00).  At  Bermuda,  the  par- 
Do  rendered  at  the  same  time  not  less  profitable  allactic  values  are,  for  ingress,  0.9,  and  for  egress 
than  an  arotio  exploration,  by  combining  with  0.0 :  total  shortening,  1.80. 
this  main  purpose,  those  of  observations  in  con-  For  the  parts  of  the  earth,  however,  at 
neotion  with  geography,  geology,  hydrography,  which  the  duration  of  transit  will  be  longest, 
magnetism,  meteorology,  natural  history,  and  the  choice  of  stations  is  more  limited  and  the 
other  subjects  for  which  the  localities  may  be  practical  difficulties  are  greater.  The  station 
suitable.  must  be  on  the  antarctic  continent,  and  at  some 
.  Prof.  Airy  -had  previously  discussed,  in  an  point  at  which  the  brief  descent  (in  a  practica- 
elaborate  paper,  the  circumstances  of  the  coming  ble  latitude)  of  the  sun  at  that  season  below 
transit,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  selec-  the  horizon  shall  occur  and  terminate  between 
tion  of  stations  for  observation,  his  paper  being  the  hours  of  2  and  8  Greenwich  mean.  time, 
published  in  the  "  Monthly  Notices"  (R.  A.  S.).  As  the  sun  will  be  low  at  best,  it  is  further  de- 
ln  explanation,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  method  sirable  that  the  hour  angles  of  these  two  times 
of  determining  the  sun's  distance  by  means  of  shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  The  re- 
the  transit,  depends  on  a  comparison  of  the  quirements  can  only  be  satisfied  by  a  location 
lengths  of  time  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  in  about  65°  S.  lat.  and  about  105°  E.  long. ; 
planet  across  the  solar  disc,  as  witnessed  from  and  therefore  somewhere  between  Sabrina  Land 
different  points  on  the  earth's  surface;  and  the  and  Repulse  Bay.  The  value  for  acceleration 
result  is  more  nearly  correct  in  proportion  as  of  ingress  would  here  be  0.95,  that  for  retarda- 
the  differences  in  the  apparent  duration  of  the  tion  of  egress  about  0.66 :  total  lengthening, 
transit  are  made  to  approach  nearer  to  the  max*  1.61.  Combining  this  with  observations  at 
imum  of  possible  difference  (this  geometrical  Bermuda,  the  whole  difference  of  durations 
maximum  being  expressed  by  2.00).  The  tran-  would  be  8.41  (geometrical  maximum,  4.00). 
sit  of  1882  will  occur  on  the  6th  of  December ;  Supposing  the  latitude  65°  S.,  and  the  sun's 
its  duration  will  be  nearly  six  hours,  namely,  south  polar  distance  67°  27',  the  sun's  altitude 
from  about  2  hours  to  about  8  hours,  Greenwich  at  each  observation  would  be  4°  6' ;  which,  if 
mean  solar  time.  Now,  the.  instant  and  place  the  sky  were  not  liable  to  banks  of  haze  near 
(true  perhaps  to  a  second  of  time  and  arc)  at  the  horizon,  and  the  weather  should  prove 
which  the  planet  will  enter  and  leave  the  solar  favorable,  would  suffice.  A  point  on  the  ant- 
disc,  are  known ;  and,  of  course,  also,  exactly  arctic  continent  nearly  opposite  that  now  con- 
how  the  earth  will  be  hanging  in  space  at  the  sidered,  would  show  the  sun  at  both  ingress 
time— how  its  axis  will  be  situated  in  reference  and  egress;  but  the  total  lengthening  would 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  to  the  line  of  be  only  about  0.6,  against  1.61  near  Sabrina 
the  apparent  path  of  the  planet  aoross  the  solar  Land. 

disc.    Suppose  a  plane  cutting  the  centre  of  the  In  accordance  with  these  conclusions,  Mr. 

earth,  and  tangent  to  the  sun's  limb  at  the  point  Airy,  in  the  letter  before  referred  to,  urges  an 

of  the  planet's  ingress  upon  the  disc:  then,  of  early  exploration  of  the  region  between  this 

two  sets  of  observers  at  points  on  the  two  sides  coast  and  Repulse  Bay ;  and  he  then  continues : 

of  the  earth  remote  from  this  plane,  one  set  will  "  The  points  to  be  ascertained  are — (1)  wheth- 

(as  its  distance  approaches  a  semi-diameter  of  er  the  coast  is  accessible  on  December  6th ;  (2) 

the  earth)  see  the  ingress  accelerated,  while  whether  a  latitude  of  65°  can  be  reached ;  (8) 

the  other  set  will,  in  like  proportion,  see  it  whether  the  sun  can  usually  be  seen  well  on 

retarded.    Suppose  another  plane,  cutting'  the  December  6th  at  three  hours  on  each  side  of  the 

centre  of  the  earth  and  the  point  of  the  planet's  lower  meridian.    *    *    *    Should  the  answer 

egress  from  the  disc:  in  like  manner,  observers  to  the  first  or  third  of  these  questions  be  nega- 

on  the  two  sides  of  the  earth  remote  from  this  tive,  then  it  would  be  proper  to  examine  other 

plane  will  respectively  see  the  egress  retarded  portions  of  the  South  Continent,  say  in  longi- 

and   accelerated.     The  desiderate,  then,  are  tude  not  very  different  from  5h  [75°]  West,  but 

suitable  stations  for  observing,  at  both  or  all  with  no  particular  restriction,  except  that  of 

of  which  the  sun  shall  be  visible  at  2  hours  and  gaining  the  highest  possible   South  latitude. 

at  8  hours  Greenwich  mean  time ;  while  at  one  And  the  only  point  for  inquiry  would  be,  bow 

set  of  these,  the  ingress  shall  be  accelerated  and  well  the  sun  can  usually  be  seen  on  December 

the  egress  retarded,  and  at  the  other  the  ingress  6th,  at  2h  and  8h  Greenwich  mean  solar  time." 

shall  be  retarded,  and  the  egress  accelerated —  Asteroids.  —  Mr.   Pogson,  of  Madras,  an- 

thus  securing  the  greatest  practicable  difference  nounced  the  discovery,  May  8d,  1864.  of  a 

of  apparent  durations  of  the  transit.  supposed  new  asteroid,  and  to  which  ne  as- 

Prof.  Airy  finds  that  the  latter  of  these  two  signed  the  name  and  number,  Sappho  (80).    T. 

conditions  is  well  answered  by  stations  on  the  Oppolzer,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Airy,  asserted,  from 

seaboard  of  the  United  States  (those  toward  comparison  of  the  elements  of  the  two,  the 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico  having  the  advantage  of  a  identity  of  this  planet  with  M.  D  'Arrest's, 

higher  sun  at  egress),  and  at  Bermuda.    At  known  as  Freya  (76).    Mr.  Pogson,  in  a  later 

these  places  the  duration  of  transit  is  shortest;  note,  admitted  this  identity,  remarking  that  the 

along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  mean  retarda-  name  Sappho  is  thus  at  liberty  for  future  use. 

tion  of  ingress  is  0.95,  the  mean  acceleration  of  Astronomers  seem  not  yet  to  have  changed  the 
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numbering  of  the  subsequent  discoveries  to  cor-  stones  is  that  they  are  small  asteroids.    Some 

respond  with  this  conclusion*    Evidently,  how-  of  the  thousands  of  these  bodies,  moving  in 

ever,  not  to  speak  of  this  asteroid  (80),  all  the  eccentric  orbits,  and  subject  to  extraordinary 

numbers  now  assigned  must  be  considered  as  perturbations,  may  become  satellites  to  some  of 

subject  to  alteration,  so  long  as  there  remains  the  large  planets,  and  finally  fall  into  them  as 

a  doubt  in  regard  to  (75)  and  (77) ;  unless,  in-  aeroliths.    It  is  curious  that  the  orbits  of  some 

deed,  these  numbers  shall  be  indefinitely  left  of  the  known  asteroids  intersect    The  mean 

blank.  depth  in  space,  measured  on  a  radius  from  the 

M.  Tempel,  of  Marseilles,  discovered,  Septem-  sun,  of  the  whole  zone  of  the  asteroids,  lies,  so 

ber  80th,  1864,  a  new  planet  having  the  bright-  far  as  yet  determined,  between  the  limits  of  the 

ness  of  a  star  of  the  10th  [one  account  says  of  the  orbit  of  Feronia,  2.145  (times  the  earth's  mean 

ll-12th]  magnitude,  and  to  which  he  assigned  distance  from  the  sun),  and  Maximiliana,  8.452 

the  name  and  number,  Terpsichore  (61).    Dr.  (times  the  earth's  mean  distance) — a  breadth, 

Luther,  of  Bilk,  November  27th,  1864,  detected  therefore,  of  1.807  (times  the  mean  radius  of 

another  asteroid,  Alomene  (82).     At  Naples,  the  earth's  orbit). 

April  26th,  1865,  M.  de  Gasparis  discovered  a  M.  H.  Faye,  whose  view  is-also  that  of  a  eon- 
new  planet,  which,  in  commemoration  of  Dante  nection  of  the  asteroids  with  meteoric  bodies, 
and  of  the  sixth  centennial  return  in  this  year  calls  attention  to  the  confirmatory  circumstance 
of  his  natal  day,  he  designated  Beatrix,  the  that  the  successive  discoveries  of  asteroids  have 
number  being  considered  (88).  August  26th,  proceeded  steadily  to  bodies  of  less  and  less 
1865,  Dr.  Luther  added  yet  another  to  the  list  size :  while  those  found  in  the  beginning  of  the 
of  known  minor  planets :  to  this,  which  is  of  century  rank  among  stars  of  the  7-8th  magni- 
a  brightness  corresponding  to  the  tenth  mag-  tude,  some  of  the  more  recently  found  do  not 
nitude,  he  has  assigned  the  designation  of  Olio  exceed  the  12-18th  magnitude.  He  is  led  to 
(84).  infer  also  that  other  rings  of  asteroids!  bodies 

Thus,  the  list  of  new-found  asteroids  for  1864  can  exist  in  other  regions  of  the  solar  system — 

and  to  August,  1865,  must  for  the  present  stand  a  supposition  already  familiar  to  physicists, 

as  follows :  Jupiter, — Upon  this  planet,  spots  of  definite 

1861  (90)  rsappho  ?] by  Mr.  Pogson.  shape  and  place  are  traceable  in  the  dark  spaoes 

«     SJiS^0" hlfc^SEJ-  between  the  bright  belts;  and  Prof.  Phillips 

u       (83)  Alcmene by  Dr.  Luther.  .       v        * , ,   ^       ,  \.,,      -  r 

1863.  (88)  Beatrix by  M.  de  Qasparia.  implies,  from  the  analogy  of  the  former  appear- 

*     (84)  caio by  Dr.  Lather.  ances  with  some  which  characterize  the  surface 

Humboldt  had  called  attention  to  some  re-  of  Mars,  that  upon  Jupiter,  as  has  been  inferred 

markable  differences  between  the  planets  lying  in  the  case  of  Mars,  these  permanent  spots  may 

without  and  those  within  the  "  asteroid  plan-  indicate  features — say  outlines  of  land  and  water 

et,"  or  asteroid  zone.    The  superior  planets  are  —on  the  planet's  surface.    The  belts,  on  the 

large,  are  of  comparatively  low  density,  rotate  contrary,  change  in  extent,  outline,  and  number, 

in  somewhere  near  10  hours,  are  much  flattened  being  constant  only  in  their  direction — that  par- 

at  their  poles,  and  are  admitted  to  have  21  sat-  allel  to  the  planet's  rotation — and  in  the  color, 

eUites;  while  the  inferior  planets  are  smaller,  which  is  that  of  cloud  reddened  by  morning  or 

are  more  dense,  rotate  in  periods  of  near  24  evening  sunshine,  and  not  equally  so  in  every 

hours,  are  less  flattened,  and  are  as  yet  known  part.    (See  Mass.) 

to  have  but  one  moon  —  our  own  satellite.  Saturn, — Mr.  Proctor,  in  his  work  entitled 
Pro£  Pierce  has  shown  how  a  true  planetary  "  Saturn  and  its  System,"  maintains  in  regard  to 
ring  of  cosmical  matter  could  be  sustained  for  the  rings  the  hypothesis  first  advanced  by  Oas- 
a  long  period  just  within  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  sini,  to  the  effect  that  the  perfect  ring  form  is 
Now,  Mr.  D.  Trowbridge  (Amer.  Jour,  of  an  appearance  only,  and  is  due  to  the  flight  of 
Science,  1864-'65)  concludes  that  an  influence  "  disconnected  satellites  so  small  and  so  closely 
of  the  same  kind  would  sustain  rings  succes-  packed  that,  at  the  immense  distance  to  which 
sively  farther  and  farther  in,  to  the  Mercurial  Saturn  is  removed,  they  seem  to  form  a  con- 
ring  ;  so  that  each  of  them  in  succession  would  tinuous  mass."  It  may  at  the  least  be  said,  that 
be  longer,  than  were  the  superior  planets  sev-  the  most  recent  views  in  cosmical  philosophy 
erally,  in  aggregating  into  a  planetary  body,  rather  support  than  contradict  this  theory. 
And  this  circumstance,  he  thinks,  suffices  to  Satellites. — Mr.  Lassell,  temporarily  residing 
explain  the  differences  of  the  inferior  from  the  at  Malta,  sent  thence  in  1864,  to  the  Royal  As- 
superior  planets,  above  indicated.  tronomical  Sooiety,  letters  giving  a  resume  of 

Again,  dividing  860°  by  80,  the  jumber  of  his  observations  at  that  place.    He  finds  but 

the  planetoids  known  early  in  1864,  we  obtain  four  satellites  for  the  planet  Uranus,  and  but 

for  each  an  average  space  of  4}°  only  of  the  one  for  Neptune;  though  he  suggests  that  an- 

eircle ;  so  that  already  we  have  approximately  other  and  very  distant  satellite  of  the  latter 

a  ring  of  these  bodies.    But  it  is  not  to  be  planet  may  also  exist. 

supposed  that  the  end  of  these  discoveries  is  One  of  Mr.  Lassell's  communications  is  ac- 

reached. ;   and  it  is  probable  that  much  the  oompanied  with  a   table,  calculated  by  Mr. 

larger  proportion  of  their  entire  number  are  ob-  Marth,  giving  the  long-desired  ephemera  of  the 

jects  too  small  for  detection  by  our  best  tele-  five  inner  satellites  of  Saturn.  Of  these  satellites, 

scopes.    The  most  rational  theory  of  meteoric  Tethys  appears  to  be,  by  its  brightness  and  the 
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position  of  its  orbit,  the  most  suitable  for  obser-  riohs  has  an  article  entitled  "  Introduction  to 

vation.  the  Mathematical  Principles  of  the  Nebular  The- 

The  Planetary  System;  Questions  relating  ory,  or  Planetology."  In  this  he  discusses  at 
to  its  Origin,  and  its  probable  Stability. — In  length,  and,  as  in  the  former,  from  both  physi- 
an  article  entitled  "The  Density,  Rotation,  and  cal  and  mathematical  considerations,  the  grand 
Relative  Age  of  the  Planets  "  (Amer.  Jour,  of  hypothesis— the  original  conception  of  which  is 
Science,  2d  series,  voL  xxxvii— date  of  May,  credited  alike  to  Kant  and  Laplace—which  af- 
1864),  Prof.  G.  Hinrichs,  of  the  Iowa  State  firms  the  origin  of  the  solar  system  in  a  diffused 
University,  examines  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Sta-  or  nebulous  matter  primarily  filling  its  space, 
bility  of  the  Solar  System."  This  doctrine  this  matter  having  from  the  first  or  becoming 
he  characterizes  as  a  hypothesis  merely.  Ad-  affected  with  a  movement  of  rotation,  and  its 
mitting  the  existence  of  an  ethereal  medium  subsequent  behavior  being  such  as  must  result 
filling  space,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  places  through  the  agency  of  various  attractions  and 
and  characteristics  of  the  planetary  bodies;  and  of  heat.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  the 
is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  displacement  of  author  claims  to  have  established  what  is  sub- 
their  orbits,  such  as  would  be  the  effect  of  the  stantially  a  new  law  of  the  planetary  and 
resistance  of  the  supposed  medium,  has  oo-  lunar  distances — while  he  also  admits  its  shni- 
ourred  and  will  continue  to  go  on,  the  tendency  larity  to  the  law  of  Titius,  and  speaks  of  it  as 
being  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  system,  comprehending  and  correcting  the  latter — 
He  remarks  that  "  the  absence  of  positive  signs  namely :  that  u  the  intervals  between  the  aban- 
of  resistance  in  the  observed  motion  of  the  donment  of  the  different  orbs  of  the  same  sys- 
planets,  does  not  prove  its  non-existence ;  for  tern  are  equal ; n  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
if  the  earth  approaches  the  sun  by  10  feet  every  planetary  distances  correspond  to  equal  inter- 
year,  this  resistance  could  not  be  said  to  be  vaJs  of  time.  He  finds  in  the  investigation  now 
nothing — yet,  assuming  Kepler's  third  law  as  considered  a  general  confirmation  of  the  views 
applying  to  the  same  planet  in  different  dis-  of  the  preceding  paper,  and  supposes  that,  of  four 
tanoes,  we  easily  find  that  the  year  would  be  successive  cosmical  days  or  ages  (the  characters 
shortened  only  one  second  in  a  thousand  years,  of  which  he  traces),  the  fourth  corresponds  with 
by  this  resistance  1 "  the  present.    With  some  other  physicists,  he 

The  author  endeavors  to  show  that,  as  in  the  anticipates  a  period  when  all  the  planetary 

geological  examination  of  terrestrial  strata,  so  bodies  of  our  system  will  have  fallen  into  the 

we  can  determine  the  relative  ages  of  the  celes-  sun ;  and  when  the  aggregated  mass  will  remain 

tial  strata — the  planets  and  their  moons — in-  as  a  mere  "  cosmic  fossil,"  but  in  itself  as  sus- 

ferring  this,  it  would  appear,  from  the  com-  ceptible  of  instructive  investigation  as  is  tome 

parative  amounts  of  deviation  or  dislocation  fossil  shell  in  the  hands  of  the  geologist  of  our 

exhibited  in  their  present  actual  orbits,  from  time  I 

a  certain  regular  or  mathematical  order  (such  In  the  38th  volume  of  the  same  Journal  (July, 
as  that  expressed  in  the  law  of  Bode  or  Titius),  1864),  Prof.  D.  Eirkwood,  of  the  Indiana  State 
which  it  is  assumed  should  characterize  their  University,  has  a  paper  "  On  Certain  Harmo- 
intervals.  He  argues  that  the  actual  distances  nies  of  the  Solar  System,"  in  which  he  treats  of 
of  the  planets  successively  from  the  sun,  show  the  rotations  of  the  planets,  their  distances,  &c., 
a  higher  age  for  the  exterior  over  the  interior  and  the  mean  distances  of  the  periodic  comets. 
planets,  in  about  the  ratio  of  three  to  one ;  He  argues  that,  granting  an  ether,  having  the 
that,  as  marks  of  increasing  age,  it  will  be  properties  of  a  material  fluid,  it  must  undergo 
found  that  the  nearest  satellites  have  ap-  condensation  about  the  sun  and  other  large 
proached  their  primaries ;  that  the  entire  bodies ;  and  that,  either  from  its  existing  in 
system  of  orbits  becomes  gradually  closer ;  and  the  primitive  solar  spheroid,  or — rejecting  the 
that  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  distances  nebular  theory — from  the  gradually  extending 
disappears  more  and  more.  Among  the  author's  influence  of  the  solar  and  planetary  motions, 
conclusions  are,  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  ether  itself  must  have  acquired  a  move- 
not  less  than  the  primary  planets,  exemplify  ment  of  rotation  about  the  sun  in  the  same 
the  law  that  relative  age  increases  with  distance  direction  with  that  of  the  planets.  Even  ad- 
from  the  central  body;  that  in  an  increasing  mitting,  then,  the  supposed  ether — though  there 
irregularity,  as  should  be  true,  the  lunar  world  are  physicists  who  doubt  both  its  existence 
of  Saturn  shows  as  older  than  that  of  Jupiter,  and  the  necessity  for  any  such  medium — still, 
and  that  of  Uranus  as  still  older;  that  the  views  its  resistance  to  bodies  moving  in  orbits  of 
of  the  planetary  ages  arrived  at  are  in  harmony  small  eccentricity  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
with  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  are  further  sun's  rotation,  must  be  considered  an  infin- 
confirnied  by  a  consideration  of  the  densities  itesimal  quantity.  Another  and  more  brief 
of  the  planets ;  while  the  hypothesis  just  named  paper  by  the  same  writer,  on  the  planetary 
finds  support  also  in  the  law  of  their  rotation,  distances,  appears  in  the  Journal  quoted,  for 
Finally,  he  supposes  that  the  lost  translatory  January,  1865. 

force  of  the  planetary  bodies  may  be  converted  Mr.  D.  Trowbridge,  in  the  course  of  a  long 

into  magnetism.  article  upon  the  u  Nebular  Hypothesis7'  (Amer* 

In  the  89th  volume  of  the  Journal  last  quoted  Jour,  of  Science,  November,  1864,  and  Jan- 

(dates  of  January  and  May,  1866),  Prof.  Hin-  uary,  1865),  coincides  in  the  conclusion  of  Prof. 
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Jfirkwood,  to  the  effect  that,  if  an  ethereal  than  100,000  stars  and  nebula),  and  is  believed 
medium  exists,  it  should  have  acquired  a  rota-  to  surpass  in  accuracy  of  detail  all  its  preda- 
tory movement  in  the  general  direction  of  that  cessors. 
of  the  planets.  Survey  of  the   Southern   Celestial   Hernia 

Mr.  Trowbridge  also  deduces,  from  the  prin-  sphere. — An  arrangement  has  been  entered  into 
ciple  that  the  invariable  plane  of  the  solar  sys-  by  which  the  directors  of  three  Southern  ob- 
tain must  be  the  invariable  plane  of  the  primi-  servatories,  Mr.  Pogson  at  Madras,  Mr.  EUery  at 
tire  solar  spheroid,  the  conclusion  that  the  Melbourne,  and  Sir  T.  Maclear  at  the  Gape,  di- 
firet  planetary  ring  abandoned  must  have  been  vide  this  work  among  them ;  the  boundaries 
situated  nearly  in  this  plane,  and  hence,  that  adopted  for  five  successive  zones  of  the  celes- 
the  outermost  planet  of  the  solar  system  should  tial  hemisphere  being,  the  equator,  20°.  40°, 
move  in  an  orbit  whose  inclination  to  the  60°,  80° — the  last  zone  of  course  stretching  to 
ecliptio  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  prin-  the  pole.  The  previous  catalogues  of  Taylor, 
cipal  plane  of  the  solar  system.  Now,  by  an  Weisse,  and  Oeltzen,  of  stars  in  southern  lati- 
extremely  exact  determination,  M.  Lespiault  tudes— the  two  last  named  embracing  from  the 
finds  the  inclination  of  the  invariable  plane  to  equator  to  81°  S., — are,  by  allowing  for  the 
be  1°  41',  while  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  precession,  to  be  reduced  to  the  epoch  1875. 
Neptune — the  outermost  planet  yet  known — is  Sirius. — Much  interest  is  at  present  felt  in 
1°  46'  59", — a  correspondence  within  6'  of  a  observations  upon  this  star,  especially  in  view 
degree,  and  one  that,  when  we  reflect  on  the  of  the  question  whether  Mr.  Clark's  supposed 
necessarily  disturbing  effect  through  immense  u  companion "  star  (1862)  is  really  such — 
ages  of  the  planetary  perturbations,  is  quite  as  whether  Sirius  is  inaeed  one  of  a  multiple 
near  as  could  be  anticipated.  group,  or  again,  whether  the  telescope  has 

Comets. — The  most  recent  enumeration  met  actually  detected  one  or  more  planets  attendant 

with  of  the  comets  of  1868,  reverses  the  order  on  this  brilliant  orb.     Mr.  T.  H.  Safford,  of 

of  those  previously  given  as  IV  and  V  of  that  Cambridge  Observatory,  1863,  infers  from  the 

year,  that  seen  by  M.  Tempel,  November  4th,  apparent  participation  of  the  less  brilliant  star 

being  now  reckoned  as  Comet  IV,  and  that  of  in  the  proper  motion  of  Sirius  itself,  that  the 

M.  Backer  as  Gomet  V,  of  the  year  in  question,  former  must  be  physically  connected  with  the 

The  same  account  credits  the  discovery  of  latter ;  and  while  concluding  that  in  this  com- 

Oomet  VI  of  1863  to  M.  Respighi — time,  De-  panion  star,  probably,  the  body  disturbing  the 

cember  28th.  movements  of  Sirius  has  been  actually  found, 

The  comet  at  first  designated  I,  of  1864,  he  urges  the  continuance  for  several  years  of 
was  discovered  by  M.  Tempel,  July  5th ;  its  observations  and  measurements  with  a  view  to 
appearance  was  that  of  a  diffused  nebulosity,  determine  these  questions. 
3-4'  in  diameter :  perihelion,  September  7.05,  M.  Otto  Strove,  in  a  communication,  May 
Marseilles  mean  time;  movement  retrograde.  18,  1864,  states  the  result  of  his  observa- 
Aogust  5th,  this  comet  was  seen  at  Charleston,  tions  thus  far,  on  the  changes  of  distance  and 
S.  0.,  by  Acting-Master  Tillinghast  of  the  iron-  angle  of  position  of  the  small  star  in  reference 
clad  Catskill,  it  being  then  visible  to  the  naked  to  the  large  one.  to  be  to  the  effect  that  the 
eye.  Comet  II — light  very  faint;  July  23d,  juxtaposition  of  the  two.  stars  is  more  probably 
by  Donati,  at  Florence :  its  perihelion,  October  accidental;  though  he  does  not  regard  this 
11.088,  Berlin  mean  time;  motion  retro-  view  as  being  yet  finally  established, 
grade.  Comet  III — also  very  faint ;  September  Meanwhile,  M.  Goldschmidt  has  recently 
9th,  by  Donati.  According  to  its  calculated  ele-  asserted  that,  with  an  object-glass  of  little 
ments,  this  comet  passed  its  perihelion  before  more  than  four  inohes  aperture,  he  has  detected 
those  heretofore  known  as  I  and  II  of  the  same  not  only  Mr.  Clark's  companion  star  but  five 
year.  Comet  IV — December  11th,  by  M.  additional  stars  whioh  he  judges  to  possess  a 
Backer,  at  Nauen,  near  Berlin.  Comet  V —  like  relation  to  Sirius.  Secchi,  at  Rome,  later 
December  30th,  by  M.  Bruhns,  at  Leipzio :  detected  along  with  the  former  also  several 
perihelion,  December  27.77 ;  motion  retro-  contiguous  luminous  points ;  but  he  raises  the 
grade.  All  these  comets  may  be  said  to  have  question  whether  these  may  not  be  illusions- 
been  telescopic.  such  as,  possibly,  might  arise  from  something 

Comet  I,  1865,  was  of  large  size,  visible  in  in  Hie  action  of  the  instrument  itself  on  the 

the  Southern  hemisphere,  in  the  months  of  light    The  question  of  the  possibility  of  detect- 

January  and  February.    As  seen  at  Rio  Janeiro,  ing  planetary  systems  about  some  of  the  fixed 

January  24th,  the  tail  was  26°  in  length.    M.  stars,  first  raised  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  many  years 

Moesta  computed  its  elements,  and,  February  ago,  is  one  of  intense  interest ;  but  no  conclu- 

20th,  observed  a  second  tail,  very  faint,  branch-  sion  in  the  case  can  as  yet  be  drawn  from  the 

ing  out  to  the  north  from  the  principal  one.  observations  above  mentioned. 
Perihelion.  January  14.8367.  Parallax  of  Minute  Stars. — The  supposition 

Celestial  Atlas. — M.  Ch.  Dien,  of  France,  that  the  most  conspicuous  fixed  stars  were  also 

ltas  lately  published  a  celestial  atlas,  in  20  the  nearest,  or,  in  other  words,  that  in  intrinsio 

maps,  the  projection  employed  corresponding  magnitude  and  brightness  the  stellar  bodies  are 

to  the  development  of  a  sphere  of  65  centime-  nearly  alike,  and  their  apparent  differences  of 

tres  in  diameter.      This  atlas  contains  more  magnitude  really  the  effect  of  differences  of  dis- 
Vol.  v    T       A 
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tance— a  supposition  for  some  time  questioned  paper  in  relation  to  the  variable  star,  n  Argus, 
b y  certain  physical  explorers — appears  to  be  in  and  the  surrounding  nebula,  the  latter  of  which 
fur  way  of  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  has  been  declared  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
M.  Kruger,  it  appears,  has  been  employing  the  southern  hemisphere.  As  the  earliest  instance 
excellent  heliometer  of  Bonn  upon  two  stars,  of  ascertained  variation  in  the  appearance  of  a 
one  of  the  8.9th,  and  the  other  of  the  9th  mag-  nebula,  he  cites  the  fact  of  the  change  detected 
nitude,  in  which  Argelander  had  pointed  out  a  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  1783-1811,  in  that 
large  amount  of  proper  motion — not  less,  in  the  surrounding  0  Ononis,  which  Huyghens  had 
latter  case,  than  1".2  annually.  Thirty-six  com-  delineated  about  the  year  1656.  Recently,  be- 
parisons  of  the  former  with  two  other  suitably  sides  M.  D' Arrest,  many  other  astronomers,  in- 
placed  stars,  yielded  a  parallax  of  0".260 — prob-  eluding  Bond,  Strove,  Bouillard,  and  Pogson, 
able  error,  0".020 ;  and  forty-five  comparisons  have  attested  the  fact  of  such  changes, 
of  the  latter  in  like  manner,  a  parallax  of  0  ".247  Sir  J.  Herschel  having,  when  at  the  Cape  in 
— probable  error,  0".021.  These  results,  if  con-  1838,  carefully  examined  *  Argus  with  an  18- 
firmed  by  future  measures,  bring  those  incon-  inch  reflector,  found  in  its  aspect  at  the  time  no 
spicuous  objects  actually  nearer  to  us  than  Po-  sign  of  a  resolution  into  stellar  masses;  but  he 
laris,  Arcturns,  or  even  Sirius ;  and  a  fact  of  this  suggests  that  in  extensive  nebula)  subordinate 
sort  must  suggest  very  remarkable  speculations  centres  of  attraction  may  become  established, 
as  to  the  probable  structure  of  the  universe.  and  that  the  whole  mass  may  in  time  become 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  Mr.  J.  Whar-  transformed  into  a  number  of  discrete  bodies, 
ton's  article  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  Septem-  assuming  ultimately  the  condition  of  a  cluster 
ber,  1865),  entitled,  u  Speculations  upon  a  pos-  of  stars.  Mr.  Abbott,  comparing  the  Cape  de- 
Bible  Method  of  determining  the  Distance  of  scription  with  the  appearances  detected  in  pres- 
certain  variably  colored  Stars,"  this  method  ent  observations  (1863)— and  especially  in  view 
depending  on  an  assumed  relation  of  successive  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  seen  by  aid  of  a 
colors  of  the  same  star  to  changes  in  its  place,  power  no  higher  than  that  of  a  5-foot  achro- 
from  a  perigee  to  an  apogee.  matic— concludes   that   the   condition  which 

HerseheVs  Catalogue  of  Nebula  and  Clusters  Herschel  had  suggested  as  possible  is,  in  the 
of  Stars. — In  the  year  1864  was  published,  as  nebula  under  consideration,  already  in  part  car- 
the  first  part  of  the  154th  volume  of  the  "  Philo-  ried  out.  The  delineation  of  1838  shows  with- 
sophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,"  a  in  the  outlines  of  this  nebula  a  vacant  space 
catalogue  of  nebula  and  clusters  of  stars,  by  somewhat  in  form  of  a  dumb-bell,  being  corn- 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel.  This  catalogue  em-  pressed  at  the  middle,  but  at  the  ends  sur- 
braces  not  less  than  5,079  objects,  arranged  in  rounded  by  the  nebular  expansion ;  while  in  the 
tabular  form,  with  the  right  ascension  and  north  most  dense  part  of  the  latter  was  then  situated 
polar  distance  for  January  0,  1860,  and  the  an-  the  star,  7  Argus.  The  later  observations  above 
nual  precession  in  right  ascension  and  north  polar  referred  to  show  the  open  space  in  uthe  form 
distance  for  1880,  besides  ample  references  and  of  a  crooked  billet,  wide  in  the  centre  and  open 
a  general  description.  Of  all  those  objects  at  both  ends,  with  7  Argus  situated  within  the 
much  the  larger  number  bear  the  initials  of  the  open  space,"  and  here  surrounded  with  what 
Herschels,  father  and  son,  having  been  discov-  appeared  as  stars,  numerous  and  brilliant,  some 
ered,  computed,  and  catalogued  by  one  or  the  of  them  blue,  and  others  ruddy  in  color.  The 
other  of  these  distinguished  astronomers.  This  apparent  change  of  place  of  the  star  being  man- 
publication  is  opportune,  in  view  of  the  circum-  ifestly  not  a  real  change  in  right  ascension,  the 
stance  that  if  the  University  of  Melbourne,  dense  portion  of  the  nebula,  toward  the  east, 
Australia,  secures  a  reflector  of  the  highest  must  itself  have  receded,  leaving  the  star  with- 
power,  one  of  its  principal  uses  will  be  the  ex-  out  its  •  border,  while  the  ends  of  the  vacant 
animation  and  exact  delineation  of  the  numer-  space  also  became  open.  Further,  while  in 
ous  and  wonderful  objects  of  this  class  presented  1838  the  star  v  appeared  of  the  first  magnitude, 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  present  it  showed  in  1863  only  the  sixth, 
work  includes  all  the  now  known  clusters  and  In  a  later  paper  of  Mr.  Abbott,  before  the 
nebula?,  north  and  south,  so  arranged  that  the  same  Society,  he  speaks  of  the  "changes  that 
observer  can  at  once  turn  his  instrument  di-  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  surrounding 
rectly  on  each,  and  can  tell  if  he.  encounters  any  nebula  of  y  Argus ; "  and  he  states  that  every 
new  object  of  either  class.  new  observation  he  makes  convinces  him  the 

Nebula. — The  subject  of  variability  of  nebu-  more  that  the  whole  nebula  is  breaking  up  into 

1©  received  notice  in  the  volumes  of  this  Ctclo-  stars  [Mr.  Huggins,  see  below,  might  say,  the 

p^edia  for  1862-'63 ;  and  certain  new  questions  appearance  of  stars].    The  form  of  the  open 

which  the  singular  phenomena  presented  by  space  is  now  different  again  from  what  it  was 

some  of  these  bodies  had  raised  in  the  minds  of  in  1863 ;  and  the  stars  surrounding  that  known 

astronomers,  were  there  indicated.   The  results  as  9  present  decided  colors — blue,  green,  and 

now  to  be  cnronicled  are  of  a  more  definite  and  red,  the  two  former  predominating — so  that 

(in  some  respects)  also  of  a  more  remarkable  the  telescope  now  shows  "  7  standing  out  sharp 

character.  and  clear  amidst  a  large  field  full  of  richly-col« 

Mr.    F.   Abbott    presented   to    the  Royal  ored  gems,  with  only  a  very  small  patch  of 

Astronomical  Society,  November  18,  1868,  a  nebulous  matter." 
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The  resolution  some  years  since  of  certain  light  identical  in  character,  the  light  from  one 

nebula,  by  means  of  telescopes  of  high  power,  part  differing  from  that  from  another  in  in- 

into  what  appeared  to  be  congeries  of  stars,  tensity  only. 

gave  rise  for  a  time  to  the  anticipation  that  all  The  real  constitution,  then,  of  this  nebula, 

nebnlffi  might  in  fact  be  so  resolvable.   Indeed,  alike  in  its  supposedly  u  resolved  "  and  in  its  ir- 

the  opinion  came  to  be  expressed  by  some  that  resolvable  portions,  must  be  the  same.    Hence, 

nebula  were  but  immensely  distant  systems  of  again,  the  separation  of  part  of  a  nebula  into 

sans,  to  which  our  own  stellar  system,  with  its  what  appear  to  be  stars,  does  not  of  itself  prove 

supposed  rim  in  the  galaxy,  was  comparable,  that  the  bright  points  so  obtained  are  truestars. 

Now,  however,  it  appears  that  the  conclusions  On  the  contrary,  these  star-like  points  must 

to  which  the  telescope  unaided  was  leading,  are  now  be  regarded  as  being,  at  least  in  some 

to  be  corrected  by  the  revelations  of  the  spec-  nebulae,   themselves  merely  gaseous  bodies — 

troscope:  the  mathematics  of  the  rays,  that  denser  aggregations,  it  would  appear,  of  the 

were  leading  the  scientific  judgment  astray,  are  gaseous  matter  of  which  such  nebula  are  at 

to  be  checked  by  the  disclosures  of  (what  we  large  composed ;   and  the  question  has  been 

may  call)  their  chemistry.    {See  Spectrum  Ob-  raised  whether  it  may  not  be  by  the  continual 

servatioxs.)   True,  a  resolution  of  some  nebu-  motion  of  these  denser  masses  that  the  appar- 

lffl,  even  into  actual   stars,  would  not   have  ent  permanence  of  the  general  form  of  nebula* 

proved  all  nebulae  to  possess  the  like  constitu-  is  maintained. 

tion ;  and  so,  now,  the  proof  by  the  spectro-  Admitting,  now,  the  validity  of  the  infer- 
scope,  in  one  or  more  instances  of  resolution,  ences  just  indicated,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
that  the  apparent  stars  so  obtained  are  not  real  suppose  the  nebulae  in  reference  to  which  such 
stars,  does  not  at  once  establish  the  conclusion  conclusions  hold,  to  be  situated  at  so  enormous 
that  no  nebulas  whatever  are  in  reality  star-  distances  from  our  system  as  had  of  late  come 
dusters.  to  be  believed.  Some  of  the  nebula?  may  be 
Messrs.  Huggins  and  Miller  having  reoently  much  nearer  to  ns  than  has  been  imagined ;  and 
(1864)  examined  with  the  spectroscope  the  light  with  this  supposition  the  fact  of  changes  in 
of  several  nebulae,  including  one  or  more  which  form  in  some  of  them  (above  alluded  to)  is  not 
some  astronomers  regarded  as  having  been  at  variance,  if  indeed  the  latter  does  not  lend  to 
shown  to  be  star-clusters,  found  that  their  light  the  former  direct  confirmation.  It  now  be- 
did  not  give  the  continuous  spectrum  indicative  comes  desirable,  accordingly,  to  examine  as  to 
of  an  origin  in  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  mat-  whether  a  proper  motion  may  not  be  detected 
ter,  but  a  gas  spectrum  only,  and  in  most  cases  in  some  of  these  bodies, 
consisting  of  three  bright  lines  or  bands,  the  In  another  point  of  view,  if  the  nebulous  ex- 
principal  part  of  the  space  of  an  ordinary  spec-  pansions  in  the  heavens  be,  in  any  cases,  the 
tram  being  dark ;  while,  in  some  instances,  the  visible  material  of  stellar  systems,  forming  or  to 
third  line  could  not  be  seen,  and  in  one  at  least,  be  formed,  their  spectrum  would  in  such  cases 
that  of  the  u  dumb-bell "  nebula  in  Vulpecula,  be  expected  to  give  a  variety  of  lines  and  groups, 
only  the  brightest  of  the  three  lines — agreeing  showing  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  chemical 
in  position  with  the  brightest  line  of  nitrogen —  elements.  The  three  bright  lines  obtained  by 
was  detected.  It  thus  became  desirable,  as  Mr.  Huggins  in  analyzing  the  light  of  nebulas, 
a  conclusive  test,  to  analyze  the  light  of  some  and  which  have  been  supposed  to  indicate 
nebula  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  a  third  substance  at 
certainty  resolved  into  stars.  A  highly  suitable  present  unknown,  could  by  possibility  be 
instance  offered  itself  in  the  great  nebula  of  the  characteristic  of  matter  in  its  most  primary 
"sword-handle  "of  Orion,  the  brighter  portions  forms.  At  least,  a  progressive  formation  of 
of  which,  near  the  trapezium,  were  held,  by  some  sort  is  suggested  by  the  presence  in  some 
Lord  Rosse,  Prof.  Bond,  Herschel,  and  others,  nebul®  of  more  condensed  portions,  and  even 
to  be  distinctly  separated  under  a  powerful  tel-  of  a  nucleus ;  and  nebulas  wnich  give  a  contin- 
escope  into  stars.  Analyzing,  now,  the  light  uous  spectrum,  and  yet  show  little  indication 
from  the  brightest  part  of  this  nebula,  near  the  of  resolvability,  such  as  the  great  nebula  in 
trapezium,  Mr.  Huggins  found  it  to  present  only  Andromeda,  may  still  be  gaseous,  and  may  by 
the  three  bright  fines  beifore  met  with,  indi-  loss  of  heat  or  by  other  forces  have  become 
eating  a  gaseous  constitution  of  the  supposed  crowded  with  portions  of  matter  in  a  more  con- 
clustering  stars  of  this  portion.  On  the  other  densed  and  opaque  condition, 
hand,  each  of  the  four  bright  stars  forming  the  Astronomical  Works  and  Memoirs. — In  addi- 
trapezium  gave  a  continuous  spectrum ;  while  tion  to  those  works  and  papers  already  men 
none  of  these  gave  dark  absorption  lines  in  the  tioned  in  this  article,  and  in  others  in  this  voi- 
posifcions  corresponding  to  the  bright  lines  of  ume  appertaining  to  astronomical  subjects,  may 
the  nebular  spectrum,  and  in  three  of  the  four  here  be  named  the  following :  A  Ireatise  on 
wises  the  spectrum  was  brighter  at  the  position  Astronomy,  by  Prof.  Elias  Loomis,  of  Yale  Ool- 
of  those  lines  than  were  the  nebular  lines  by  lege,  838  pp.,  8vo,  New  York,  1865 ;  Astron&m- 
themselves.  Finally,  by  successive  observations  teal  and  Meteorological  Observations  made  at 
of  its  different  portions,  it  was  found  that  the  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  during  the  Tear 
whole  of  this  great  nebula,  so  far  as  it  lies  1862,  by  Oapt.  J.  M.  Gilliss,  U.  8.  N.,  Super- 
within  the  power  of  an  8-inch  achromatic,  emits  intendent,   700  pp.,  4to.   Washircton,   1868; 
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Thoughts  on  the  Influence  of  Ether  in  the  Solar  whose  account  we  quote  had  many  years  pro* 
System:  Its  Relatione  to  the  Zodiacal  Light)  viously  witnessed  a  bright  aurora  at  a  very 
Comet*,  the  Season*,  and  Periodical  Shooting  early  morning  hour,  and  had  observed  that  the 
Star*,  by  Alexander  Wilcocka,  M.  D.,  published  upper  segments  of  the  streamers  presently  be- 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosoph-  came  of  a  vivid  rosy  hue,  which  extended  down 
ical  Society,  vol.  xiiL,  Part  L,  having  been  read  to  about  the  same  altitude  in  all.  ■  He  suspected 
before  the  Society  named,  May  20,  1864;  a  this  to  be  the  effect  of  sunlight  striking  the 
report  On  the  Bight  Ascension  of  the  Pole  Star  tops  of  the  streamers  at  a  height  of  several  hun- 
as  Determined  from  Observation,  by  Mr.  T.  EL  dred  miles  above  the  earth's  surface.  Now, 
Safford,  Assistant  at  the  Observatory  of  Har-  the  aurora  of  August  3d,  as  seen  at  an  early 
vard  College ;  and,  as  among  papers  having  an  morning  hour  near  and  above  the  constellation 
astronomical  bearing  and  read  at  the  meetings  of  Orion,  presented  the  like  phenomenon.  The 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — in  January,  streamers  here  situated,  which  at  3h  30"  were 
1864 — one  by  Pro£  B.  A.  Gould,  on  the  Redue-  of  a  yellowish  white,  became  at  3h  40"  of  a 
Hon  of  the  Observations  of  Fixed  Stars,  made  more  intense  yellow  at  the  top,  with  a  speedy 
by  J.  J.  Lepaute  D'Agelet,  1788-85,  to  the  progress  downward;  and  this  was  shortly  fol- 
Bquinox  oflSOO;  one  by  Prof.  B.  Pierce,  on  the  lowed,  in  succession  and  in  like  manner,  by  a 
Satumian  System ;  and  one  by  Prof.  S.  Alex-  more  glistening  yellow,  and  then  a  clear  dilute 
ander,  on  Observations  of  the  Planet  Venus  red  or  rosy  color.  The  observations  at  the 
near  the  Times  of  her  Inferior  Conjunction,  time,  though  not  very  accurate,  would  indicate 
September  28,  1863,  and  subsequently ;  and  about  50  miles  as  the  height  of  the  group  now 
also— in  January,  1865— one  by  Prof,  Pierce,  referred  to.  The  writer  further  suggests  that 
on  the  Tables  of  the  Moon.  the  abrupt  edge  or  termination  below,  noticed 

ATMOSPHERE.     It  is  no  longer  a  new  in  so  many  auroras,  may  perhaps  indicate  the 

thought  that  the  advance  of  scientific  knowl-  "definite  upper  boundary  of  the  atmosphere 

edge  shows  continually  more  and  more  how  proper,9'  at  the  transition  from  this  lower  to 

the  subject-matters  of  the  various  sciences  con-  some   secondary  atmosphere,  or  to   ethereal 

nect  intimately  one  with  another,  and  how  the  space. 

investigation  of  physical  problems  of  apparently  In  an  article  entitled  "  The  determination  of 

the  most  unlike  character  so  often  leads  their  the  height  of  Auroral  Arches,  from  observations 

explorers  to  a  common  ground  and  compels  at  one  place "  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  May, 

them  to  appeal  to  the  same  class  of  facts.  1865),  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton  concludes  that  ob- 

Thus,  the  connection  of  auroras  with  magnetic  served  facts  relative  to  auroras,  and  especially 

phenomena  of  the  earth's  surface  has  come  to  the  constancy  of  the  general  form  of  the  arch 

be  well  established;  and  it  is  stated  that  ob-  at  different  times  and  places,  and  its  cutting  the 

servationsof  M.  Quetelet  indicate  a  connection  horizon  at  points  less  than  180°  from  each 

also  between  the  former  and  the  so-called  shoot-  other,  support  the  hypothesis  of  Hansteen,  that 

ing  stars.    But  further,  both  the  phenomena  of  the  auroral  arch  is  a  real  ring,  which  in  its 

meteors  and  of  auroras  are  now  likely  to  be  ap-  normal  form  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface, 

pealed  to  for  the  decision  of  such  questions  as  and  is  symmetrically  placed  about  the  magnetic 

those  of  the  actual  extent  of  an  atmosphere  pole.   He  also  concludes  that  different  observers 

above  the  earth,  the  constitution  of  its  upper-  do  not  see  different  arches  at  the  same  time, 

most  or  remotest  portions,  and  the  possible  ex-  but  that  the  curve  of  the  arch  has  a  definite 

istenoe  of  a  diffused  nebular  or  cosinioal  matter  place  in  the  atmosphere.    He  gives  a  table  of 

in  space,  beyond  the  limits  of  all  the  planetary  the  altitudes  and  amplitudes  in  degrees,  the 

atmospheres.  height  in  miles,  etc.,  of  twenty-eight  auroras, 

Auroras. — For  some  opinions  respecting  the  mostly  observed  by  Herrick  and  Bradley,  and 

height  of  auroras,  &c,  with  an  incidental  notice  at  New  Haven ;  the  heights  range  from  38  to 

of  a  pulsating  or  flaming  aurora,  see  this  subject  290  miles ;  average,  134  miles.    The  results  are 

in  the  volume  for  1862.    A  few  facts  only  under  to  be  regarded  as  only  approximately  correct ; 

the  specific  head  given,  will  here  receive  men-  but  the  method  of  observations  at  a  single  place 

tion.    An  aurora  of  great  brilliancy — notwith-  is  recommended  as  both  an  auxiliary  and  a  check 

standing  the  strong  light  of  the  moon,  then  to  those  obtained  by  other  methods, 

nearly  full — was  witnessed  at  New  Haven,  on  Question  of  the  Height  of  the  Atmosphere. — 

the  night  of  August  2d-8d,  1865  {American  Some  years  since,  the  writer  of  this  notice  in- 

Jour.  of  Science,  September).    At  lh  46 m  a.  m.,  sisted  very  earnestly  and  before  many  auditors 

on  the  3d,  the  auroral  lights  formed  a  very  ex-  upon  the  fact,  evident  enough  in  itself  perhaps, 

tensive  sheet;  and  in  this,  from  about  18°  above  that,  not  less  than  the  fishes,  man  is  the  inhab- 

the  horizon,  the  streamers  showed  the  waving  itant  of  an  ocean ;  the  most  marked  differences 

or  "flaming"  character — successive  flashes  of  being  that  the  latter  has  an  aerial  instead  of  a 

light  quickly  following  each  other,  with  inter-  watery  ocean  to  move  and  live  in,  and  is  by  his 

rupted  courses,  up  toward  the  corona,  and  their  constitution  naturally  confined  to  existing  at 

angular  velocity  being  judged  to  be  about  90°  a  the  bottom  of  his  ocean,  instead  of  rising  and 

second.    The  streamers  had  a  lateral  motion  in  moving  at  elevations  within  it    And  it  is  a 

the  direction  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  most  pleasure  now  to  observe,  in  the  new  and  singu- 

usual ;  namely,  from  west  to  east    The  observer  tar  assiduity  with  which  all  atmospheric  prob- 
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lems  have  come  to  be  prosecuted,  both  in  oar  meat,  to  whiteness;  so  that  they  become  totally 
own  and  in  other  countries,  and  in  the  import-  consumed  and  dissipated  in  this  medium,  or 
ant  information,  not  only  meteorological  but  through  it  reach  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
physiological  also,  which  is  being  acquired,  that  earth.    And  here,  observers  differ  as  to  the 
the  inculcation  of  principles  such  as  those  above  met  of  the  height  at  which  meteors  begin  to 
referred  to  has  not  been  thrown  away.    To  grow  luminous ;  though  a  large  proportion  of 
wan,  as  inevitably  a  denizen  of  this  so-much  the  observations,  and  especially  of  those  more 
forgotten  ocean  which  we  call  the  air,  and  as  recently  made,  place  this  height  above  the  long- 
by  the  laws  of  nature  drawing  the  very  condi-  admitted  limits  of  our  air.    Thus,  Mr.  A.  8. 
tions  and  energies  of  his  life  from  its  conditions  Herschel,  1864,  concludes,  from  a  comparison 
and  its  activities  about  him  and  upon  him,  of  observations,  that  the  heights  of  snooting 
every  thing  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  stars  at  Borne  are  sensibly  the  same  as  over 
constitution,  the  limits,  the  perturbations,  the  places  where  they  have  been  most  observed  in 
materials,  actions,  and  influences  of  this  atmos-  northern  Europe— the  limits  respectively  of  first 
phere,  must  necessarily  be  of  the  highest  im-  appearance  and  of  disappearance  being  78  miles 
portance  and  interest  and  52  miles  above  the  sea,  with  a  probable 
The  quite  definite  and  constant  ratio  of  dimi-  error  of  not  more  than  2  or  8  miles.    The  aver- 
nution  of  density  of  our  atmosphere  with  in-  age  velocity  of  shooting  stars,  calculated  from 
crease  of  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  as  ob-  the  same  observations,  he  makes  about  85  (more 
served  in  ascents  of  high  mountains  and  in  accurately  84.4)  miles  per  second.    Prof.  Phil- 
balloons,  and  a  consideration  of  the  opposing  lips,  in  his  address  before  the  British  Associa- 
action  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  on  one  hand  tion,  1865,  says :  .* 
and  of  gravity  on  the  other,  had  led  to  the  con-        "  Other  information  bearing  on  the  oonstitu- 
closion  which  was  for  many  years  generally  ac-  tion  of  the  atmosphere  comes  to  us  from  the 
cepted,  that  our  atmosphere  must  entirely  ter-  auroral  beams  and  other  meteoric  lights  known 
rainate — and  of  course,  however  attenuated  its  as  shooting  stars.    For  some  of  these  objeots 
density  may  have  become,  still  with  a  definite  not  only  appear  at  heights  of  10,  50,  and  100 
fluid  surface — at  a  height  of  from  45  to  50  miles  or  more  miles  above  the  earth,  bat  at  the  height 
above  the  sea.    The  rapid  and  also  very  regular  of  50  miles  it  is  on  record  that  shooting  stars  or 
diminution  of  density  of  the  air  with  increase  fire-balls  have  left  waving  trains  of  light,  whose 
of  elevation,   is   still   attested   through   Mr.  changes  of  form  were  in  seeming  accordance  to 
Glaisher's  balloon  ascents,  to  heights  until  his  varying  pressure  in  the  elevated  and  attenuated 
time  unprecedented ;  and  from  suoh  data,  the  atmosphere." 

conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  must  altogether  A  table  of  altitudes  of  shooting  stars,  sup- 
terminate  at  no  very  great  distance  above  the  posed  to  include  nearly  all  the  instances  pub- 
earth  would  seem  to  be  inevitable.  When,  lished,  from  September  11th,  1798,  to  November 
therefore,  Prof.  Loomis.  places  the  lower  limits  18th,  1868,  inclusive,  and  prepared  by  Prof.  H. 
of  auroras  at  from  46  to  50  miles,  and  their  A.  Newton,  appears  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of 
upper  limits  at  those  of  495  to  584  miles,  we  Science,  July,  1864.  Taking  the  more  trust- 
are  naturally  disposed  to  question — i^  as  is  gen-  worthy  cases,  the  estimated  heights,  for  first 
erally  supposed,  the  aurora  requires  a  material  appearance,  range  from  4  up  to  216  miles — a 
medium  of  some  kind  for  its  manifestation —  large  proportion  of  those  observed  since  1856 
whether  there  may  not  be,  in  the  apparent  posi-  being  at  elevations  of  between  40  and  90  miles ; 
tion  and  plane  of  such  auroras,  and  in  the  pos-  while  the  estimated  heights  at  disappearance  (a 
Mble  appearance  of  different  auroral  fields  to  few  instances  of  heights  of  the  middle  point  of 
different  observers  at  the  same  time,  circum-  the  path  included)  range  from  8  to  166  miles — 
stances  which  mislead  the  judgment,  and  cause  a  large  proportion  of  those  since  1856  being  at 
a  phenomenon  at  no  great  distance  from  the  elevations  between  about  80  and  75  miles. 
earth  to  be  .optically,  and  by  trigonometrical  For  the  shooting  stars  observed  at  Washing- 
measurement  also,  referred  to  spaces  much  more  ton,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places,  on  the 
remote.  night  of  November  13th-14th,  1868,  Mr.  New- 
But  there  are,  on  this  head,  a  great  number  ton  finds  a  mean  altitude  at  first  appearance  of 
of  independent  facts  which  require  attention.  96.2  miles ;  at  extinction,  of  60.8  miles.  For 
Meteors  and  meteoric  stones  in  their  various  those  observed  at  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and 
forms,  it  is  known,  quite  suddenly  acquire  at  elsewhere,  August  lOth-llth,  1668,  he  finds 
some  distance  above  the  earth — an  incandescent  the  respective  altitudes  69.9  and  56  miles,  in 
state :  they  begin,  continue  briefly,  and  then  this  agreeing  quite  nearly  with  Mr.  A.  8.  Her- 
cease,  to  emit  light,  and  perhaps  also  to  throw  schell's  computations,  based  in  part  on  the 
off  luminous  fragments.  And  it  is  equally  oer-  same  instances.  Thus,  the  November  meteors 
tain  that  this  behavior  can  only  be  explained  would  seem  to  occupy  a  region  fifteen  or  twenty 
by  one  circumstance;  namely,  that  the  tern-  miles  higher  than  those  of  August;  and  it  is 
porary  incandescence  and  light  exhibited  by  suggested  that  the  former  may  be  the  more  in- 
these  bodies  must  be  due  to  their  plunging  for  flammable.  Prof.  Newton  doubts  whether  any 
the  first,  at  some  distance  or  other  above  the  meteors  really  appear  at  a  height  greater  than 
earth,  into  a  material  medium  dense  enough  to  125  or  150  miles,  supposing  that  heights  beyond 
heat  them,  by  friction  and  retardation  of  move-  these  are  assigned  only  through  errors  of  obser- 
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ration.    (Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  September,  exist  in  the  inter-planetary  spaces,  and  if  at  100 

1865.)  miles  or  more  beyond  the  earth's  surface  this  ii 

Secchi  has  calculated  the  heights  of  a  large  so  far  dense  as  to  heat  previously  dark  meteoric 

number  of  meteors  observed,  it  appears,  August  bodies  to  whiteness  by  its  resistance,  why  is 

5th  to  10th  (inclusive),  1864.    His  base-line  is  this  mineral  vapor  not  still  more  condensed  near 

that  joining  Rome  and  Oivita  Vecchia,  a  dis-  the  earth,  and  to  such  quantity  as  readily  to  be 

tance  of  65  kilometres  (the  kilometre  — 1093.64  detected  in  the  air  by  chemical  examination? 

yards,  nearly),  and  the  two  stations  being  elec-  Although  not  offered  as  answering  these 

trically  connected.    The  following  table  gives  questions,  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  note  that 

the  estimated  heights  of  56  of  these  meteors:  Br.  Reichenbaoh,  of  Vienna,  led  by  the  phe- 

Hdtht                                           Nnmta.  nomena  of  aeWites  to  the  theory  that  space 

so**  !$  wlo°etres 5  generally  is  filled  with  a  cosmical  dust,  which 

so  M  ioo       «       V.V.'.' .'.*.' .".*.* .*."."." .'.'.'.".'.'  10  he  supposes  may  sometimes  become  agglomer- 

100  jj  120       »       !!!!!!!!'..'.!'.!'.!!'.'.'.'.'.  it  ated,  and  sometimes  reach  the  earth  as  an im- 

uo  "  16©       "       5  palpable  powder,  has  collected  dust  from  the 

ioo  M  iso       u       !!."!.*'!.'.'!!.'!!.'.'!!.".'!.'  i  top  of  a  high  mountain,  where  no  tools  had 

200  *  220       •       2  ever  been  used,  and  having  analyzed  this,  states 

220  and  higher,         '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.Y.'.'.'.WY.Y.W   8  tnafc  ne  fiQ^8  ^ to  contain  almost  identically  the 

—  same  elements  as  those  of  which  meteoric  stones 

Total,  M  are  composed,  and  among  which  he  names  ni- 
Thus,  27  of  these  meteors — nearly  one-half —  trogen,  cobalt,  iron^  and  phosphorus.  He  thinks 
•were  observed  at  heights  varying  from  80  to  such  an  invisible  rain  may  be  [in  part]  the  source 
120  kilometres  (about  49.7  to  74.55  miles).  Of  of  phosphorus  in  soils,  and  so  [to  all  higher 
93  meteors  in  all,  for  which  calculations  were  vegetation]  as  necessary  as  aqueous  rain, 
made,  the  mean  height  at  first  appearance  comes  (Quart.  Jour,  of  Science,  January,  1865.)  It 
out  in  round  numbers  100  kilometres  (about  has  been  suggested  that  the  dust  found  by 
62.18  miles),  the  mean  height  of  69  of  them  Reichenbach  was  probably  blown  by  winds  to 
being  101  kilom.  Fourteen  others,  moving  in  the  places  where  it  was  met  with.  The  pecn- 
the  plane  passing  through  the  two  observatories,  liar  composition  of  the  dust,  such  as  few  soils 
made  their  appearance  at  a  height  of  about  93  or  rocks,  if  any,  would  be  likely  to  yield,  is  an 
kilom.  The  greatest  height  observed  was  260  objection  to  this  supposition.  If  the  elements 
kilom.  (about  161.68  miles);  and  many  were  contained  in  it  are  round  oxidized  or  otherwise 
certainly  above  200  kilom.,  with  an  error  at  combined,  may  not  the  dust  be  regarded  as  so 
most  of  30.  The  height  of  the  point  ofextinc-  much  of  the  ashes  of  consumed  meteors?  Mr. 
turn  was  about  75  kilom.  (46.685  miles,  nearly).  H.  A.  Newton  has,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
\L  Faye,  however,  in  stating  that  the  phenom-  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  August,  1864, 
ena  of  shooting  stars,  fire-balls,  and  meteorio  but  of  which  an  abstract  would  not  here  be  ii\ 
stones  have  rectified  our  ideas  of  the  extent  of  place,  estimated  the  number  of  meteors— the 
the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  goes  beyond  all  the  telescopic  included — which  daily  enter  our 
authorities  thus  far  quoted,  and  declares  that,  atmosphere,  as  not  less  than  four  hundred 
judging  from  the  phenomena  named,  the  gase-  millions  1  Be  they  more  or  fewer,  their  ashes 
ous  envelope  of  our  planet  should  stretch  to  a  must,  to  some  extent,  pervade  portions  of  the 
height  of  240  or  even  300  miles.  atmosphere,  and  it  would  appear  also,  reach 
Now,  that  an  atmosphere  which  has  been  the  earth.  But  if  the  elements  above  named 
shown  by  repeated  and  careful  observations  to  were  in  part  found  unoxidized,  then,  is  it 
be  reduced  at  a  height  of  about  2£,  or  at  most  not  at  least  supposable  that  under  the  con- 
of  8J  miles  above  the  sea-level,  to  a  density  ditions  attending  the  combustion  of  meteoric 
only  half  that  which  it  has  at  such  level,  should  bodies,  this  process  may  be  to  some  extent  di- 
nevertheless  extend  to  heights  of  more  than  rectly  attended  by  one  of  dissociation  [tee  Ohm* 
200 — nay,  even  so  far  as  100 — miles  above  the  istby,  Ann.  Cyc,  1868  and  '65] :  so  that,  of  the 
earth's  surface,  appears  quite  impossible.  And  matter  of  consumed  meteors,  more  or  less  might 
yet,  either  the  determinations  of  the  heights  of  still  reach  the  earth  in  the  elementary  condi- 
meteors  are  radically  at  fault,  or  else  some  ma-  tion  ?  At  all  events,  it  is  certainly  probable 
terial  medium,  and  more  dense  than  any  occu-  that  soils  on  the  earth  are  slowly  but  contura- 
pying  the  inter-planetary  spaces  at  large,  does  ally  fertilized  by  meteoric  contribution  from 
encompass  the  earth  to  depths  as  great  as  those  planetary  space ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  al- 
above  indicated.  Here  are  apparently  contra-  ready  reduced  to  a  certainty  that  from  the 
dictory  facts,  which  science  cannot  as  yet  rec-  same  source  the  earth  itself  is  continually  gsxo- 
onoile,  but  to  all  of  which  it  must  seek  to  af-  ing  minute  accessions  in  volume  and  weight, 
ford  the  correct  solution.  What  is  this  material  In  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
medium  existing  at  100  or  more  miles  above  the  phere  at  different  elevations,  Mr.  Glaisher's  ob- 
earth,  but  certainly  terminating  at  some  height  serrations  confirm  the  view  of  Leslie,  while 
above  that?  If  it  be  some  extremely  rare  min-  giving  more  definite  results  [see  Babometbb], 
eral  or  nebular  vapor,  such  as  (in  somewhat  in  showing  a  more  rapid  decrease  of  temper- 
different  forms)  Biot  and  De  la  Rive  have,  in  ature  with  ascent  near  the  earth  than  at  greater 
explanation  of  auroral  phenomena,  imagined  to  altitudes.    The  balloon  ^ascents  thus  far  report- 
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ed,  however,  were  chiefly  concluded  during  which  were  in  the  coarse  of  construction),  and 

the  day,  and  Mr.  Glaisher  is  said  to  be  prepar-  51  sailing-vessels,  with  848  guns, 
ing  for  night  ascents,  hoping  to  ascertain  the  The  value  of  the  imports  daring  the  year 
rate  of  decrease  or  increase  of  temperature  at  1864  was  260,690,150  florins,  that  of  the  ex- 
night  There  is  at  least  a  probability  that  some  ports,  839,075,100.  The  merchant  navy  con- 
time  after  the  son's  influence  has  been  with-  sisted  of  0,491  vessels,  altogether  of  826,200 
drawn,  there  may  occur  for  some  little  distance  tons.  The  number  of  merchant  vessels  was 
above  the  earth  an  increase  of  temperature,  thus  divided  among  the  different  countries  of 
Enough  is  already  known  to  show — and  the  the  Austrian  monarchy :  Goritz,  Trieste,  Jstria, 
facts  are  of  much  importance  in  astronomical  2,538;  Venecia,  1,359;  Croatia,  308;  Military 
observation — that  the  increment  of  refraction  frontier,  153 ;  Dalmatia,  5,133. 
cannot  be  altogether  uniform  through  the  sue-  The  Imperial  Austrian  Parliament  (u  Beichs- 
cessive  strata  of  air  next  the  earth,  and  that  rath  ")  is  composed  of  a  House  of  Lords  and  a 
there  must  be  special  differences  also  in  this  re-  House  of  Representatives.  The  House  of  Lords 
spect  between  the  day  and  night  This  last  consists-  of  the  great  Princes  of  the  Imperial 
point  is  one  which  every  astronomical  observa-  Family,  sixty-two  hereditary  chiefs  of  noble 
tory  should  have  determined  for  it,  with  a  view  families,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  princely 
to  an  increased  accuracy  in  the  results  of  obser-  rank,  and  forty-seven  members  appointed  for 
vations.  But  further,  three  winter  ascents,  life.  The  House  of  Deputies  is  composed  of 
made  December  1st  and  30th,  1864,  and  Feb-  three  hundred  and  forty-three  deputies,  chosen 
ruary  27th,  1865,  gave  results  differing  greatly  by  the  eighteen  provincial  diets.  Hungary, 
from  those  obtained  in  summer,  and  showed  Venetia,  Croatia,  and  several  other  diets  in 
that  the  laws  of  atmospheric  temperature  vary  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  have  never  yet 
at  different  seasons.  sent  delegates  to  the  parliament. 

The  relations  of  the  air  to  the  chemical  com-  The  session  of  the  Keichsrath,  which  fead 
position  and  physiologioal  processes  of  plants  been  opened  on  Nov.  14,  1864,  was  closed  by 
are  considered  in  a  paper  in  the  Smithsonian  the  Archduke  Lndwig  Victor,  a  brother  of  the 
Report  for  1864,  entitled  "  Vegetation  and  the  Emperor,  on  July  27, 1865.  The  closing  speech 
Atmosphere."  It  may  here  be  added,  that  M.  assured  the  two  houses  that  the  Emperor 
Mene  finds  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  thoroughly  recognized  the  patriotic  zeal  and 
atmosphere  variable,  this  being  low  in  the  the  indefatigable  activity  displayed  by  them  in 
months  of  December  and  January;  increasing  the  consideration  of  so  many  important  subjects, 
in  February,  March,  April,  and  May ;  diminish-  It  expressed  gratification  with  the  consent  of 
ing  from  June  to  August ;  and  increasing  again  the  Reichsr&th  to  the  new  commercial  and  cus- 
from  September  to  November,  the  maximum  of  toms  treaty  with  the  States  of  the  Zollverein. 
this  period  being  in  Octpber.  He  states  that  It  also  announced  the  determination  of  the  Gov- 
more  carbonic  acid  is  always  detected  during  ernment  to  accelerate  the  convocation  of  the 
the  day  than  during  night ;  that  there  is  a  legal  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  east- 
slight  increase  about  noon ;  and  that  there  is  era  portion  of  the  empire,  which,  in  the  opin- 
always  more  after,  than  before  rain.  For  some  ion  of  the  Government,  involved  the  necessity 
points  connected  with  pressure  of  the  atmos-  of  postponing  the  discussion  of  the  budget  of 
phere,  see  Babometbb.  1866.    On  April  29,  the  Lower  House  of  the 

AUSTRIA.    Francis  Joseph  I.  is  still  the  Reichsrath,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Berger,  unani- 

Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Bohemia  and  monsly  voted  an  address  to  the  American  peo- 

Hungary.  .  pie,  expressing  their  sympathy  on  account  of 

According  to  the  latest  census,  taken  in  1857,  the    assassination  of  President  Lincoln,   and 

Austria  had.  a  population  of  85,018,988,  and  her  their  good  wishes  for  the  cause  of  the  United 

area  is  248,551  square  miles.    The  expenditures  States.    The  Government  also  expressed  to  the 

in  the  budget  of  1865  were  estimated  at  527,-  American  minister  at  Vienna,  and  to  the  United 

781,793  florins,  and  the  receipts  at  519,799,024.  States  Government,  through  the  Austrian  rep- 

The  public  debt,  on  Dec.  31,  1864,  amounted  resentative  at  Washington,  its  deep  sympathy 

to  2,600,994,469  florins.*  with  the  American  people  on  account  of  the 

The  strength  of  the  army,  on  the  peace  and  same  event, 

on  the  war  footing,  was,  in  July,  1865,  as  fol-  On  June  27,  the  Prime  Minister,  Von  Schmer- 

lows:  ling,  and  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  tendered 

their  resignation,  and,  on  July  27,  a  new  Cabi- 


Infaotry 

Cavalry 

Other  troops. 


Total. 


P«tee  Footing,    t     War  Footing: 


201.925 
89,188 
89,888 


net  was  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  Count 
^'ojS         Belcredi.    The  change  of  ministry  involved  an 
87^27         important  change  of  policy,  indicating  a  transi- 
tion from  the  centralizing  tendencies,  of  which 


2S0<996 gl9»210 —    Baron  Von  Schroerling  had  been  the  reprosent- 


The  navy  consisted,  in  Mav,  1866,  of  59  ative,  to  the  principle  of  a  federation  between 

■teamera,   with  648  guns  and'  10,900  horse-  the  sections  of  the  empire,  and,  consequently, 

power    (exclusive  of  two   iron-clad  frigates,  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  Hungary. 

.. This  change  of  policy  was  officially  announced 

*  A  florin  is  fifty  cents  in  American  money.  to  the  country  by  the  Imperial  Resoript  of 
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September  20,  suspending  the  validity  of  the  order  not  to  sacrifice  the  essence  to  the  mere  form,  1 

fundamental  laws  proclaimed  by  the  Patent  of  haJe  J^0!™!*0  aim  at  *?*!?**  H "  ^^^i?* 

Feb  26, 1861.    T& Jmperor j  guarantees  again  £lern^^^ 

to  the  empire  a  constitutional  form  of  govern-  garian  and  the  Croatian  Diet,  tor  their  acceptance, 

ment,    whose    strength    and   significance,   he  tne  diploma  of  October  20,  I860,  and  the  fundamental 

asserts,  should  be  in  the  free  participation  of  1*W8  relating  to  the  representation  of  the  empire, 

all  the  different  peoples  embraced  within  the  J^AT^f^&JSS"1  T^JSSJK^liSfTR 

t    «j.       /.  n              •          tt    j     i         v<       •  i_  x  26. 1861,  was  published.    Considering,  however,  that 

limits  of  the  empire.    He  declares  his  wish  to  it  'ia  jnJician£  impossible  to  have  one  and  the  sime 

come  to  an  understanding  with  the  different  definition  a  subject  of  debate  in  one  part  of  the  em- 
diets,  provided  the  terms  be  not  incompatible  pire,  while  in  other  parts  it  is  treated  as  an  imperial 
with  the  general  integrity  of  the  empire.  The  J fw»  binding  foralL  1  find  myself  obliged  to  set  aside 
rescript,  which  marks  an  important  era  in  the  ^opinion  of  the  law  relating  to  the  renreseutehon 
vVF7  r .  /      *"«*-^»  ouuuriwiii«  *»»  *u  ***«  Qf  tne  empire — nt  the  same  time  positively  declaring 

political  history  of  Austria,  is  as  follows :  that,  should  the  decisions  of  the  representatiyes  of 

rescript  of  thb  BMPEROH  of  Austria.  these  eastern  kingdoms  contain  a  modification  of  the 

To  mt  Proplr  :  To  maintain  the  power  of  the  mon-  aforesaid  laws  compatible >  with  the  continuance  of  the 

archy  by  a  participation  of  all  in  the  management  of  f™01*6. m  it«  integrity  and  power,  I  reserve  to  myself 

the  nicest  questions  of  the  State;  toTnsure  the  ^e  rwht,  before  pronouncing  a  resolution  m^yself  to 

unity  of  the  realm  by  respecting  the  manifoldness  of  J»7  *  bcfore  }he  leK*1.  representatives  of  the  other 


finances,  ^ure  pledges  for  furthering  the  interests  observed  similarly  by  all,  makes  a  disjointing  of  the 
both  of  the  subject  and  of  the  different  lands,  was  law»  ani  *»J  thing  like  a  mere  partial  maintenance 
solemnly  guaranteed  and  established   irrevocably,  of  its  efficiency  qmte  impossible.   , 
The  fundamental  law  for  the  legal  representation  of  As  long  as  the  representative  assembly  of  the  em- 
the  empire,  which  was  promulgated  in  my  patent  of  Pire  has  not  met,  it  will  be  the  business  of  my  Got- 
February  26, 1861,  laid  .down  the  form  according  to  ▼wnawpt  to  take  measures  for  those  matters  wbch 
which  this  right  was  to  be  exercised,  and  in  the  6th  cannot  **  deferred,  and  among  those  especially  sneh 
article  of  the  said  patent  I  announced  that  the  pre-  *»  to  be  counted  those  which  regard  the  financial 
existing  fundamental  laws,  as  welt  as  those  then  re-  and  economic  interests  of  the  realm.   Free  and  open, 
vised  and  those  which  I  now  publish,  were,  all  taken  *•  P*th  will,  with  a  due  observance  of  legitimate 
together,  and  in  their  embodiment  to  be  considered  ??ht> ,ead  *°  mutual  understanding,  and  what  I  con- 
ns forming  the  constitution  of  my  empire.    To  vivify  Mently  hope  to  find,  a  conciliatory  spirit,  too;  one 
this  dead  form,  to  shape  harmoniously  the  constitu-  ***&?  to  m*ke  sacrifices,  as  soon  as  mature  corapre- 
tional  structure  in  in  all  its  parts,  was  the  task  com-  hension  guides  the  judgment  of  my  faithful  people,  to 
mitted  to  the  combined  free  action  of  all  mv  people.  wbom  ^ese  imperial  words  "^fg&^^vSv 
I  cannot  but  remember  with  warm  acknowledgment  ,r            „     .      »                 FBANCIS  JOSKI'Ji. 
the  readiness  with  which,  during  a  series  of  years,  a  Vienna,  September  20, 1865. 
large  portion  of  the  realm,  following  my  behest,  sent 

its  deputed  representatives  to  the  capital  of  the  em-  The  rescript  was  viewed  in  the  German  prov- 

pire,  there  to  debate  on  and  solve  some  important  ince8  ^  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

the  intention  of  offering  to  the  interests  of  the  age  approval.     Most  of  the  other  provinces,  on  the 

the  sure  guaranty  afforded  by  a  constitutional  form  other  hand,   were   jubilant.      They  regarded 


patriotic  as  were  the  hearts  that  beat  there,  persisted  animated  debates.     All  the  Diets. of  the  Ger- 

m  holding  aloof  from  the  common  legislative  action,  man  provinces  adopted  an  address  to  the  Em- 

endeavonng  to  confirm  scruples  about  legality  by  peror.   requesting  the  re^stablishment  of  the 

™lX??n7h^  SS^SiaMS? whSh^S!  i°nf  February  Constitution.    The  Diets  of  Moravia, 

meaning  in  those  iundamental  laws  which  were  in-  t>  -l      •          j    xi_            a      •        xii*      -*«/ 

tended  in  their  collective  form  only  to  make  up  the  -Bohemia,  and  other  predominantly  Slavic  prov- 

sum  of  the  constitution  of  the  realm.  inces,  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  Em- 

My  duty  as  regent  forbids  me  any  longer  to  ignore  peror  for  the  rescript.     The  Emperor,  on  the 

a  fact  which  hinders  the  realisation  of  my  intention,  presentation  of  one  of -the  addresses  in  oppoa- 

tnat  of  aiming  to  develop  a  free  constitutional  life,  !•  „   m«,«ji  +\iA  ^~«+~+:~~  a.1  t ~  ^^w  „,aVp 

and  which  menaces  also  &e  rights  of  all  the  nations  tion,  assured  the  deputation  that  he  would  make 

in  their  very  foundations:  but  also  for  those  lands  no  nu-tner  concessions  to  Hungary  than  were 

which  do  not  belong  to  the  Hungarian  crown,  it  is  compatible  with  the  interests  of   the  whole 

in  the  ground  which  at  article  6  of  the  patent  of  Feb-  monarchy.     To   the   deputation  of  the  Bohe- 

roary  is  designated  as  the  constitution  of  the  realm  mia]Qp  he  g^  of  j^  coronation  as  King  of 

that  the  legislative  rights  common  to  all  are  vested,  -d  TT     .        ^*                 w*v««.i»«i  «»        © 

and  there  only.    As  long  as  the  first  condition  for  a  -Bohemia  as  an  approaching  event.    The  inet 

vital  embodiment  of  the  fundamental  laws,  as  well  as  of  Croatia,  though  Slavic,  voted  against  sending 

a  clearly  discernible  harmony  of  its  parts  is  wanting,  an  address  of  thanks. 

the  great  work  contemplated,  which  would  assuredly  The  relations  of  the  Austrian  Empire  to  Hun- 

^5»JJ'SW.T^SSrdSS&^  garyandthep^ncesdependentn^ntheHan- 

atitutionai  form.                         r  ganan  Crown,  underwent,  in  the  course  of  tne 

In  order  now  to  redeem  my  imperial  word,  in  year,  important  changes,  for  which  tee  HungabT. 
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On  January  23.  the  Minister  of  Police  an-  taiyport  upon  the  Holstein  thore  of  the  bay.    These 

nonnced  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  ReischrStb,  fortifications  and  establishments  are,  also  placed 

that  the  release  of  all  the  Poles  imprisoned  in  ^^^^STA  ^^JSfEi 

Austria  on  account  of  participation  in  the  po-  may  be  quartered  in  Kiel  and  the  neighborhood, 

litical  disturbances  of  1868  and  1804,  had  been  .           ,                             ..       .     .,       . 

decided  upon  by  the  Government.    In  Fob-  *  sapplementarv  convention  to  the  above 

roary  the  Majority  of  them,  including  the  ex-  *™*7  wm  concluded  between  the  two  Powers 

dictator  Langfewicz,  were  released.    On  April  relatingto  the  garrison  arrangements  at  Rends- 

18,  the  state  of  siege  in  Galicia  was  raised.  DorS* 

An  imperial  decree  of  November  18,  which  On  October  29th  an  Imperial  decree  appointed 
was  published  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Gov-  a  new  committee  for  the  control  of  the  public 
ernor  of  Galicia,  on  November  20,  ordered  the  debt,  consisting  of  the  President  (Prinoe  Col- 
release  of  all  political  prisoners  arrested  by  the  loredo),  theVice-President  (Councillor  Taschek), 
Galician  authorities  from  the  year  1863  to  and  the  following  members:  Field-Marshal 
that  time,  and  the  dismission  of  all  pending  Hess,  Baron  Rothschild,  Baron  Rues  Refer, 
trials.  Another  imperial  decree,  published  De-  Herr  Herbst,  and  Herr  Winterstein.  The  com- 
cember  10,  extended  the  amnesty  granted  by  mittee  is  to  be  in  direct  communication  with 
the  decree  of  the  18th  November  to  those  sen-  the  Emperor.  The  decree  states  that  this  meas- 
tenced  by  the  other  Austrian  judicial  tribunals  tire  is  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
for  complicity  in  the  Polish  insurrection.  brought  about  by  the  September  patent,  and 

The  questions  of  German  politics,  and  espe-  because  it  is  the  will  of  the  Emperor  that  a 

cially  that  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  committee,  independent  of  the  Ministry  of  R- 

and  Lauenburg,  continued  during  the  year  1865  nance,  should  uninterruptedly  watch  over  the 

to  be  the  subject  of  grave  and*often  compli-  management  of  the  public  debt  until  the  timo 

cated  negotiations  with  Prussia,    The  agree-  when  a  committee  for  this  purpose  can  be 

ment  between  the  two  Powers,  though  some-  selected  by  the  representatives  of  the  empire, 

times  threatened,  was  successfully  maintained.  Another  Imperial  decree,  published  on  Novem- 

Anstria  ceded  her  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Lauen-  ber  25th,  authorized  the  Minister  of  Finance  to 

burg  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.    As  regards  contract  a  new  loan,  to  be  issued  in  734,694 

Schleswig-Holstein,  a  convention  was  concluded  bonds  of  500  francs  or  200  florins,  at  the  issuing 

at  Gastein  by  Herr  Von  Bismark  and   Count  price  of  845  francs  or  138  florins,  bearing  in- 

Blome,  and  signed  at  Salzburg  by  the  Emperor  terest  from  the  1st  of  December,  1865.    The 

of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  bonds  to  bear  an  annual  interest  of  15  francs, 

The  following  are  extracts  from  its  provi-  or  10  florins,  payable  half-yearly,  without  any 

8iorig .  deduotion.    The  repayment  of  the  loan  to  be 

.  ,',   -             .       -  ..      .  ,.         ....  effected  by  the  redemption  of  each  bond  at  500 

Art.  1.  The  exercise  of  the  rights  conjointly  ac-  -,                xAA  «     .  m  J^vs-  iv.^  „««,A„  „A«™, 

anired  by  the  high  contracting  parties  tfoougfc  the  &**<*  or  20°  *<>™*i  ™P**  thirty-seven  years, 

Vienna  Treaty  ofPeace  of  80th  of  October,  1864,  will,  by  means  of  half-yearly  lotteries.    At  every 

without  prejudice  to  the  continuance  of  these  rights  lottery  an  equal  number  of  9,928  bonds  are  to  be 

of  both  Powers  to  the  whole  of  both  Duchies,  be  drawn  for  the  redemption:  the  first  drawing  to 

P&F*9*?  W^S6  Dllchy  5f  ScUe*w,lS>  *°  take  place  on  the  1st  June!  1866. 

hu  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  as  regards  the  "*7  *™*w ,  "           ,  ..      r*  .<C                     •        j 

Duchy  of  Holstein,  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  A  new  decree  relative  to  the  press  was  issued 

Austria.  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  on  September  2d. 

Art  2.  The  high  contracting  Powers  will  propose  The  minister  recommends  to  the  Procurators- 

inthe  Federal  Diet  the  establishment  of  a  German  General  the  exercise  of  the  law  against  really 

».£&3^  serious  offences  of  the  preas,  but  a  eyeful  avoid- 

Diet's  resolutions  referring  thereto,  the  war  vessels  ance  of  all  measures  which  might  raise  a  sus- 

of  both  powers  will  use  this  port,  and  the  command  picion  that  the  prosecution  was  of  a  partisan 

and  police  of  the  same  will  be  exercised  by  Prussia,  character.     Apart  from  all  prejudiced  opinions 

Prassia  is  authorized  not  only  to  construct  the  neces-  th    Government,  says  the  minister,  will  grate- 

aarv  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  entrance  op-     i  ,,  ,     „^ A  p^^^^^A  *«S4-:  J««*  ,v/VhA:.. 

posite  Friederichsort  but  also  to  erect  marine  estao-  foUy  accept  all  well-founded  criticism  of  their 

usoments  corresponding  with  the  object  of  the  mill-  acts* 


B 

BADEN,  a  grand  duchy  of  Germany.  The  Legislature  consists  of  two  Chambers.  The 
reigning  sovereign  is  Grand  Duke  Friederich  1.,  Upper  Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the 
bora  September  9,  1826 ;  ascended  the  throne  reigning  family  who  are  of  age ;  the  heads  of 
of  Baden  at  the  death  of  his  father,  April  24,  ten  noble  families;  the  proprietors  of  hereditary 
1852,  under  the  title  of  Regent— his  elder  broth-  landed  estates,  worth  800,000  florins ;  the  Arch- 
er Ludwig  suffering  under  mental  disease.  He  bishop  of  Freiburg ;  the  Superintendent  General 
assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  by  patent  of  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church ;  two  deputies 
September  5, 1856.  The  heir  apparent  is  Prince  of  the  Universities  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg; 
Friederich  Wilhelm,  born  July  9,  1857.    The  and  eight  members,  nominated  by  the  Grand 
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Duke.    The  Second  Chamber  is  composed  of  $158,054;  those  of  the  A.  B.  Home  Mission 

sixty-three  Representatives — twenty-two  for  the  Society,  $122,519;  those  of  the  American  and 

towns  and  forty-one  for  the  rural  districts,  who  Foreign  Bible  Society,  $81,652.    The  A.  B. 

are  elected  for  eight  years,  and  mast  be  called  Free  Mission  Society  held  its.  22d  anniversary 

together  at  least  once  every  two  years.    Every  on  May  25th,  at  Radnor,  Pa.    This  society  has 

citizen  not  convicted  of  crime,  nor  receiving  missions  in  Japan  and  Burmah,  besides  sustaining 

parish  relief  has  a  vote.  a  number  of  missionaries  among  the  freedmen 

The  area  of  the  Grand  Duchy  is  1,017  square  of  the  Southern  States.    Most  of  the  above 

miles ;  the  population,  according  to  the  census  societies  at  their  anniversaries,  adopted  resolu- 

of  December  8,  1864,  is  1,484,754,  of  whom  tions  in  favor  of  sending  missionaries  among  the 

983,476  were  Roman  Catholics,  472,258  mem-  freedmen,  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  of 

bers  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  2,554  negro  suffrage.    The  American  Baptist  Publi- 

Dissidents  or  Mennonites,  25,263  Jews.    The  cation  Society,  subsequently,  resolved  to  raiso 

receipts  for  the  two  years  1664  and  1865,  were  a  special  fund  of  at  least  $50,000,  to  appoint 

estimated  at  23,786,527  florins;  the  expenditures  Sunday  School  colporteurs  or  missionaries  to 

at  22,044,863  florins.   The  public  debt  amount-  traverse   the  Southern  States ;  to  reorganize 

ed,  on  January  1,  1865,  to  28,160,886  florins;  Sunday-schools  among  the  whites,  and  starting 

the  railroad  debt  to  75,590,187  florins.     The  them  among  the  blacks, 

army,  on  the  peace  footing,  is  7,905 ;  on  the  war  Most  of  the  Southern  Baptist  papers  had  been 

footing,  18,403.  suspended  during  the  war,  but  were  revived 

BAPTISTS.    The  number  of  regular  Baptists  after  the  restoration  of  peace.    The  Northern 

in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  associations  expressed  generally,  a  readiness  to 

United  States,  is  given  in  the  Baptist  Almanac  cooperate  with  their  Southern  brethren  in  the 

for  1866,  as  follows :  fellowship  of  •Christian  labor ;  but  they  prc- 

Minnesota, 2,955  viously  demanded  from  the  latter  a  profession 

JKjJJJF1* £«io  of  loyalty  to  the  Government,  and  they  them- 

Nebn«ka '. ."  .*  .' .' ." ! .' .' ." ."  '288  selves  deemed  it  necessary  to  repeat  their  former 
New  Hampshire! '.'.'.*/.!  7.905  testimony  against  slavery.  The  Southern  As- 
New  YSk7'::::::::::;89;o74  sociations  that  met  during  the  year  1865,  were 
North  Carolina*". "'!."]  60^582  unanimous  in  favor  of  continuing  their  former 

qJjJJjj; ^fm  separate  societies,  and  against  fraternization 

PennsyiVmnial". ','.'.'.'.'.'. '.is^oso  with  the  Northern  societies.    They  censured 

Rhode  IbImml. 8,515  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societv  for 

SImES??:.:  : : : :  '.$$4  obtaining  from  the  Federal  Government  author- 

Texas*.  . .  .7.7.7  .."!.*  19,089  i ty  to  take  possession  of  Southern  church  build- 

v£Si£* ioassi  "1?8»  an^  aPPomt  ministers  to  officiate  in  th  era 

Wisconsin/] 7." .'.".' .7.7   8,556  without  the  consent,  and  against  the  protest  of 

New  Mexico 49  the  owners  and  trustees  of  these  church  build- 

From  the  States  marked  with  a  star  (*)  no  *n&  \  d*°i  for  proposing  without  consultation 

later  statistics  than  those  of  1861  have  been  or  cooperation  with  the  churches,  associations, 

obtained.    There  were,  besides,  8,244  members  conventions  or  organized  boards  of  the  Southern 

in  the  German  and  Dutch  Baptist  Churches  States,  to  appoint  missionaries  and  ministers  to 

of  the  United  States;  600  in  the  Swedish,  and  preach  and  raise  churches  within  the  bounds 

1,400  in  the  Welsh.    In  all,  there  were  592  of  the  Southern  associations.     Some  of  the 

associations;  12,702  churches;  7,867  ordained  Southern  associations,  like  that  of  Virginia, 

ministers,  and  1,040,803  members.    In  Nova  consequently,  advised  the  churches  4t  to  decline 

Scotia  the  Regular  Baptists  have  15,828  mem-  ^7  cooperation  or  fellowship  with  any  of  tho 

bers;  in  New  Brunswick,  8,821;  in  Canada,  missionaries,  ministers,  or  agents  of  the  Ameri- 

14,756 ;    in  the  West  India  Islands,  87,000.  can  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.    As  regards 

Total  of  'Regular  Baptists  in  North  America,  the  negroes,  all  the  Southern  associations  deter- 

1,116,708.  mined  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  meet  the 

The  other  denominations  of  Baptists  report  increased  responsibilities  devolved  upon  Southern 

the  following  membership :  Christians,  and  to  keep  the  negroes  as  far  cs 

Anti-Mission Baptists 60,ooo  possible   "under  the  influence  of  their  real 

Free- Will  Baptists. 50,788  friends." 

8eve^h.C^y8^tPisto!: 0J96  Th.°  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  at  its 

Church  of  God  ( Webrennoria'na). !!!!!!  28,800  meeting  at  Covington,  May  26,  1865,  resolved 

Biscipies  (Campbeiiites) 800,000  to  continue  its  relation  as  auxiliary  to  the  South- 

Tttaker8 *°°°  ern  Baptist  Convention.    In  Missouri,  the  ma- 

The  anniversaries  of  the  Baptist  Societies  in  jority  of  the  Baptist  ministers  and  churches 

the  northern  States  were  held  in  St.  Louis  from  decided  upon  the  same  policy,  and  also  declined 

May  18th  to  May  24th.    The  A.  B.  Missionary  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  new  State 

Union  reported  an  income  of  $158,195.    It  has  constitution ;  but  a  minority  organized  a  new 

under  its  patronage  20  missions,  wnich  number  State  Convention  in  connection  and  sympathy 

469  churches  and  85,000  members.     The  re-  with  the  northern  associations, 

oeipts  of  the  A.  B.  Publication  Society  were  A  number  of  negro  Baptist  churches  in  tho 


Alabama* 61,219 

Arkansas*. ..11,841 

California 1,985 

Connecticut 17,484 

Delaware 452 

District  of  Colombia...  1,150 

Florida* 6,4S8 

Oeorgto* 84,567 

Illinois. 85,884 

Indiana. 26,779 

Indian  Territory. 4,000 

Iowa 12,555 

Kansas. 1,281 

Kentucky* 81,588 

Louisiana* 10,264 

Maine 20,118 

Maryland. 4,815 

Massachusetts 85,858 

Michigan. 18,949 
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Southern  States  separated  from  the  Southern 
Associations,  and  either  connected  themselves 
with  those  of  the  North,  or  organized,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Northern  missionaries,  inde- 
pendent associations.  Thus  there  was  a  con- 
vention of  colored  Baptists  in  Richmond,  Aug- 
ust 11th,  composed  of  representatives  of  at  least 
seven  counties ;  in  all  12  churches,  of  8,500 
members,  sending  40  delegates. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  held 
in  New  York  on  December  18th  and  14th,  it 
was  resolved  to  assume  the  care  and  support  of 
the  Swedish  mission;  to  enlarge  the  mission 
work  in  France  and  Germany,  and  to  begin  it 
in  Italy. 

A  Baptist  missionary  in  Hay  ti,  who,  for  thirty- 
fire  years  has  been  a  resident  on  the  island,  re- 
ports that  more  than  800  natives  had  already  been 
baptized  and  received  into  the  little  Baptist 
churches.  There  are  seven  churches  organized  on 
the  Begular  Baptists'  principles,  three  of  which 
have  places  of  worship.  These  churches  are 
each  supplied  with  a  teacher  and  a  school,  and 
an  exhorter  or  licentiate  from  among  them- 
selves. 

The  total  number  of  Baptist  churches  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  about  2,400.  Most  of  them  are 
affiliated '  with  the  Baptist  Union.  The  last 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Union 
contains  the  following  statistical  statements  on 
the  Baptists  In  Great  Britain : 

"All  the  county  and  district  associations  in 
England  but  one,  were  now  affiliated  with  the 
Union;  and  in  all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
but  four.  Twenty  churches  had  joined  the 
Union  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of 
churches  now  in  connection  with  the  Union,  is 
1,332;  the  number  of  Baptist  churches  in  the 
kingdom  being  about  2,400.  Returns  had  been 
obtained  from  1,898  churches,  and  these  showed 
a  total  of  198,295  members,  or  an  excess  of 
22,063  over  last  year.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  clear  increase,  as  nearly  200  churches  had 
sent  a  return  for  the  first  time.  The  associated 
churches  reported  a  smaller  increase  of  members 
than  last  year,  the  increase  being  1,416,  or  an 
average  of  1J  per  church.  As  several  of  the 
largest  Baptist  churches  in  tho  kingdom  sent 
in  no  report,  it  was  believed  that  the  act- 
ual increase  of  the  denomination  was  much 
larger." 

In  Scotland,  there  are  97  Baptist  churches  and 
95  ministers;  membership  5,000.  In  Ireland 
there  are  87  churches  and  24  ministers ;  mem- 
bership, 950. 

In  France,  the  Baptists  number  6  churches, 
with  490  members,  all  former  Catholics. 

In  Germany  and  Denmark,  the  number  of 
churches,  1,374 ;  of  preaching  stations,  1,088 ; 
of  members,  1 1,275.  Of  these,  16  churches,  with 
12  stations  and  1,678  members,  are  in  Denmark. 
One  church  of  211  members  is  in  Switzerland, 
and  one  with  883  members  in  Poland. 

In  Sweden  there  were  on  January  1,  1865,  9 
associations,  with  172  churches,  6,404  members. 


2,098  children,  and  205  teachers  in  Sunday 
Schools. 

The  Baptist  denomination  continues  to  make 
remarkable  progress  in  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
mah.  From  the  last  annual  statistical  report, 
it  appears  that  the  total  number  baptized  in 
1864,  was  941;  present  number  of  members, 
14,102;  pupils  in  schools,  2,555 ;  churches,  252 ; 
ordained  preachers,  43 ;  unordained,  802.  The 
theological  school  during  the  last  term  (13th) 
numbered  45  pupils.  At  a  meeting,  held  on 
October  15,  1865,  at  Rangoon,  another  step 
toward  an  independent  organization  of  the 
Burmah  Baptists  was  taken  by  establishing 
"  the  Burmah  Baptist  Missionary  Convention." 

BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
following  table  presents  a  synopsis  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  National  Banks  of  the  -United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  last  quarter  of  1864, 
and  each  quarter  of  1865  : 
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The  following  tahles  show  the  details  of  the 
condition  of  the  National  Banks  of  the  country 
on  January  1,  1866.  They  embrace  capital, 
circulation,  deposits,  assets  in  detail,  etc. 
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BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR  1865,  INCLUDING  THOSE  OKOAHIZKD 
UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  BANK  ACT,  AND  THOSE  UNDER  STATE  CHARTERS. 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire .... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Alabama 

California 

Illinois- 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Michigan 

Missouri. 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia 
Nebraska  Territory . 
Colorado  Territory. . 
Texas 


No.  of  N»t  No.  of  State 

ToUl 

Bank*. 

Bank* 

Bank*. 

01 

6 

67 

83 

IS 

56 

82 

10 

42 

207 

1 

20S 

61 

24 

85 

80 

8 

83 

806 

♦118 

418 

54 

16 

70 

198 

18 

216 

11 

5 

16 

82 

8 

40 

16 

• . .  • 

16 

11 

8 

14 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

6 

•  •  •  • 

5 

8 

2 

5 

• « •  • 

1 

1 

78 

9 

87 

69 

10 

79 

41 

•  •  •  • 

41 

8 

•  •  • 

8 

14 

40 

54 

2 

5 

7 

40 

•  ■  •  • 

40 

14 

20 

84 

118 

8 

16 

88 

8 

141 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

9 

8 

12 

86 

IS 

54 

6 

2 

8 

2 

•  ■  •  • 

2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

•  *  •  ■ 

1 

1,579 

851 

1,980 

National  Bank  Capital. 


$8,855,000 

4,635,<X'0 

5,540,0i2 

79,607,000 

19,768,550 

24,283,950 

114,992,950 

10,988£50 

46,952,150 

1,400,435 

12,640,202 

1,812,550 

2,148,080 

163,250 

800,000 

801.000 

'  ii,04K666 

12,567,000 

8,497,000 

260,000 

2,642,142 

755,000 

4,775,910 

8,839,000 

1,590,000 

21 155,189 

60,000 

1,270,000 

2,868,686 

1,550,000 

150,000 

200,000 

149,000 


1408,157,256 


Stat*  Bank  Capital. 


$625,000 

1^72,000 

853,000 

100,000 

8,558,000 

2,016,900 

•20,486,000 

2,805,000 

2,790,000 

780,000 

2,500,000 

""494^660 


tl  ,000,000 
2,000,000 
t600,000 

tl,100,000 


11,500,000 
t4,000,000 

'"8,018,666 

150,000 
1,079,000 

'"  "#00,666 

650.000 
800,000 


$63,521,000 


Total  Capital 


$9,510,000 
6,007,000 
6,894,01? 
79,707.000 
23.S4&5M 
26^54,959 
185,428^50 
13,288,850 
48,769,150 
2,180,485 
15,140,2<» 
1,812.550 
2,697,000 
168,250 
800.000 
1^01,000 
2,000,000 
11,645,000 
18,667,000 
8,497,000 
260,000 
14,142,142 
4,755,000 
4,775,910 
11,907,000 
1,650,000 
22,284,189 
50,000 
1,570,000 
8,513,536 
1,850,000 
150,000 
200,000 
149,000 


$471,878,258 


•  October,  1865. 


t  Partly  estimated. 


The  National  Banking  System  of  the  United 
States. — The  first  act  of  Congress  to  establish 
a  general  banking  system  was  passed  February 
25,  1863.  Another  was  passed  June  8,  1864, 
under  which  law  there  were  in  operation,  on 
1st  January,  1866,  1,579  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $403,857,346,  and  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  $218,239,530.  This  act,  now  in 
force,  provides  that  the  aggregate  circulation 
of  the  banks  under  tlie  law  shall  not  exceed 
$300,000,000.  2.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  the 
number  of  banks.  8.  Places  with  a  population 
of  6,000  or  less  may  have  banks  with  a  capital 
not  less  than  $50,000 ;  those  with  a  population 
between  6,000  and  50,000  must  have  a  capital 
not  less  than  $100,000.  Those  over  50,000 
population  must  have  a  capital  not  less  than 
$200,000.  4.  Each  bank  must  deposit  with 
the  United  States  Treasury  bonds  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  at  least  of  its  capital  (and  not  less 
than  $50,000  in  any  case)  as  security  for  credit- 
ors. 5.  Each  bank  reports  its  condition  quar- 
terly to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Section  31  of  the  Bank  Act  provides  that 
u  Associations  in  the  cities  of  St  Louis,  Louis- 
ville, Chicago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  New  Or- 
leaus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  Al- 
bany, Leavenworth,  San  Francisco,  and  Wash- 
ington City  (Charleston  and  Richmond),  must 
keep  on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  an  amount  equal  to  twenty-five  (25)  per 


cent,  of  their  circulation  and  deposits ;  all  oth- 
ers an  amount  equal  to  fifteen  per  oent  Three- 
fifths  of  this  fifteen  (15)  per  cent,  may  consist 
of  balances  due  to  the  association  from  other 
associations  (approved  by  the  Comptroller)  in 
the  cities  named  (a  failure  for  thirty  days  to 
maintain  such  a  reserve  fund  may  produce  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  by  the  Comptroller). 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of 
banks  under  the  Act  in  each  of  the  cities  se- 
lected as  a  place  of  redemption,  with  the  capi- 
tal and  circulation  of  each : 

Capital  and  Circulation  of  the  National  Bank*  in  ike 
Cities  selected  at  points  0/ redemption. 


NAME  OP  CITY. 

No.  of 
Bank* 

Capital. 

Clrcvlftfta* 

67 

4ft 

29 

1G 

18 

12 

8 

7 

8 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

$74,409,700 
42,550,000 

15,292,150 
7,900,000 

10.191,9S6 
44)50,000 
4,000,000 
8,879,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,450,000 

1,525,710 

1,000,000 
850,000 

$2115641* 

22,11*216 

Philadelphia 

7,670,997 

Pittsburg 

6,451,875 

8,66SJ# 

8,797.8» 

Cincinnati. 

2,951,800 

St  Louie 

1,172,51$ 

1,457,595 

Washington 

1,7M,M0 
1,107,935 

Detroit 

486,816 

647.140 

586,475 

Totals  of  14 cities... 
All  others. 

813 
1,861 

$172,498,545 
280,858,801 

$73,964,619 
139,274,911 

Total  U.S.,  Jan.,  1S06 

1,679 

$408,857,346 

$21*289,690 

BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  7JNDEB  THE  BANK  ACT. 


THE   BANKS   OF   CANADA,  JANUARY,  ISM, 

OlHIU. 

L..t«rLm». 

"*•""» 

-sa- 

— «„ 

sst 

stBjrjJtsrs 

uSS'SSSl 

MJr. 

B>nkof  Montreal 

Qwbw  Bmk 

Bunk  of  Poper  CwuiU. 

civ  bjii 

$6,000.00000 

8,000,000  00 

4,000,00000 

4,000,000  00 
1,400.000  « 

4,966,666  00 
2,000.000  0( 

lmuno  o< 

2.00O.000  00 
1,000,000  00 
400,000  00 
1,000,000  00 
1,000.000  K 

a,ooo|ooooo 

14000,000  00 
UMgttOO 

tooolooooo 

1,200.000  0U 

4^66,664  00 

l,«<r,!MV)  0"! 

nuj  7o 

800,000  00 

1,000,000  oo 
858.180  0.1 

W>11  74 

i8,387,7S4  OC 
1,851,769  « 

1,180,064  00 
80.204  (K 

lyBHOos  w 

161*3*  0( 

xviaoi 

36,878  64 

lT'.'.im  M 
142,998  08 
28.410  11 

<84SBI 
18,768  41 

KI.7UH  M 

svn  *" 

u,iubi 

6ft52o  K 
4JW4  15 

l«,iis,io4  70 

439,899  0' 

l,SS<fi54  8 

647]  164  ft 

058. 729  00 
894,740  14 

i;;s.jv!  »: 

40*;«I6T- 

1,040.819  Oil 

46,188  02 

17>,4IH  l: 

WI4  li 

2  23,458  86 

(4,787.678  89 
684.457  97 
1,>»0.04«  4S 
1,640,051  92 
487.485  11 

6SA07023 

1,914,486  0O 

lOS^OS  67 

4AUS7  71 

610|042  88 
69,040  60 

llW,'4   l.'i 

*A»05  86 

♦  14,895,187  60 
1,649,067  46 
8,850,084  87 

1.924 ,044   7S 
1,805,727  08 
1,865,361  M 

Buk  of  Bniish   North 

BmjQeda  People. 

NIliniilUBtrfclBMk,. 

OnurloBmk 

latere  TownibliHB'fc 

Huiu.  NMlnimle 

ISonque  Jironrt  Cirtler 

Btjll OundUn  Buk.. 

659,168  78 
425,870  86 
L1MJM  85 
1,116,70*  77 

8,099,4,11   8! 
193,768  11 
566,881  68 
OW-Si  01 
617.753  12 
680,186  67 

ToWs 

87,866,664  00 

2S,9S4,eST  44 

1WB&8KM 

406,101  Bi    14£72£77  7*    14,830,384  78l  48,130,177  83 

■hebecBuk 

Book  of  Upper  Quia 
(;«.mmmlJB«it. 

Bmtof  B.':r.'a"!' 

Bmqoedn  Ptnple. 


1,741mS  J! 


556,496  21 
BM,tnu 
144,66a  Of 

60,676  ee 


Kj^™  J  ini  n«  CWrt'ler 


14870  7i 
127.890  1-: 


16  258,742,956 
5  86.  08S,6WS 
S  64      89,487 


10,815,7--   .. 
1,764,407  IB     i 

(    2,717,1*1   "'     ' 


77  94  811,785  61 
18  851     49.627  93 

116,704  93 

fl  Bi      83.405  CO    ];*74,(H13  :'- 


. .  6£28,0Si  80  8,006,297  8 


1.WS.M4   25 

l.;,,,,;,Mi«l 
1,838,818  73 
389,616  60 

86  8,  699,9 1H  88[|  79,247^*6  14 


112  BAROMETER. 

BAROMETER.  Some  points  relative  to  n9es  the  1st  inch,  however,  and  the  11th  to  the  16th, 
of  the  barometer,  especially  for  the  measure-  being  accompanied  with  a  slightly  more  rapid 
ment  of  heights  and  the  foretelling  of  weather  fall  of  temperature.  Such  may  therefore  be  re- 
changes,  will  be  found  considered  in  the  volume  garded  as,  in  the  given  latitude  and  climate  at 
of  this  Cyclopaedia  for  1862,  under  the  titles  least,  and  under  the  circumstances  named,  the 
Baeometer  and  Meteoeologt.  The  present  normal  alteration  of  temperature  with  height, 
notice  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  an  account  of  In  view  especially  of  the  different  rates  of 
certain  results,  practical  and  theoretical,  ob-  variation  (with  increasing  height)  of  the  ha- 
tained  by  use  of  the  instrument,  and  also  of  rometer  and  thermometer,  or,  in  other  words, 
certain  recently  constructed  forms  of  it,  in  par-  of  the  deviations  of  the  temperatures  from  a 
ticular  those  of  the  self-registering  class.  The  strictly  uniform  law,  the  conclusion  is  arriyed 
reader  is  referred  also  to  the  article  Atmos-  at  that,  in  determining  altitudes  by  the  barom- 
pheee,  in  this  volume.  eter,  it  is  best  to  proceed  by  several  partial 

It  may  here  be  briefly  mentioned  that,  a  heights,  each  not  exceeding  8,000  feet,  and  also 

paper  having  appeared  in  the  28th  volume  of  to  take  fresh  observations  whenever  the  tem- 

the  Philosophical  Magazine  (1864),  from  the  perature  has  been  found  td  alter  abnormally. 

Een  of  Mr.  Charles  Packe,  asserting  a  discrepancy  Mr.  Ellis  urges  that  there  should  be  two  ascend- 
etween  the  barometric  pressures  correspond-  ing  parties,  one  for  each  variable  station,  and 
ing  to  the  French  and  the  English  boiling-  each  of  which  should  be  able  to  signal  to  the 
points,  and  attributing  the  larger  part  of  this  other ;  while  a  stationary  observer  at  the  low- 
to  a  supposed  difference  in  the  scales  them-  est  station  would  serve  as  a  check  on  the  other 
selves,  arising  through  the  difference  of  the  two. 

standard  temperatures — 0°  Centigrade,  and  62°  Barometric  Observations  in  the  Arctic  Re- 
Fahrenheit — of  the  units  of  length  adopted  by  gions.— The  18th  volume  (1868)  of  the  Smithr 
the  two  nations,  Mr.  William  Mathews  replies,  sonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  contains  a 
dissenting  from  those  views,  and,  while  aamit-  paper  of  great  length,  entitled,  "Meteorological 
ting  that  the  metrical  scale  is  not  always  prop-  Observations  in  the  Arctic  Seas,"  &c,  these 
erly  graduated,  claims  that  where  it  is  so,  the  having  been  made  by  Sir  F.  L.  McClintock,  on 
readings  of  the  French  barometer-scale,  if  re-  board  the  yacht  "Fox,"  in  Baffin  Bay  and 
duced  by  Gnyot's  Tables— in  which  millimetres  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  1857-'58-'59 ;  and  their 
at  0°  C.  are  directly  expressed  in  parts  of  the  reduction  and  discussion  having  been  accom- 
inoh  at  62°  F.,— must  coincide  exactly  with  plished  at  the  expense  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
those  of  the  scale  usual  wherever  the  English  stitution,  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Schott  The  paper 
inch  is  taken  as  the  unit.    Mr.  J.  E.  Blackwell,  is  in  three  parts,  the  first  treating  of  tempera- 
England,  patented,  about  the  beginning  of  1664,  tures,  and  the  second  of  the  phenomena  of  arctic 
an  improved  aneroid  barometer,  the  peculiar  winds  and  storms,  including  the  barometrical 
feature  of  which  is  that  each  instrument  in-  curves  for  certain  storms, 
eludes  four  or  more  chambers,  instead  of  a  In  the  third  part,  are  presented  tables  of 
single  one  as  in  the  earlier  forms;  the  connec-  4-hourly  readings  of  the  aneroid  barometer,  those 
tion  of  the  springs  within  these  chambers  with  used  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  extending 
the  index  is  such  that  inaccuracies  of  action  in  from  September  1st,  1857,  to  August  81st,  1859, 
any  one  of  the  chambers  is  compensated  by  the  and  corresponding  to  latitudes  varying  from 
action  of  the  others.  60°  to  75°.3,  M".,  and  longitudes  of  from  58°.7 
Correction  for  Temperature,  in  the  Measure-  to  94°.4,  W. ;  and  also  of  the  marine  mercurial 
ment  of  Heights. — In  the  journal  above  quoted,  barometer,  September  20,  1857,  to  April  16, 
for  August,  1865  (vol.  xxx.),  appears  a  paper  1858,  corresponding  to  latitudes  of  from  69° A 
which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  to  75°.2,  K,  and  longitudes  of  from  59°.l  to 
May  of  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  Alexander  J.  69°.l,  W.    No  separate  record  was  kept  of  the 
Ellis,  entitled,  "  On  the  corrections  for  Latitude  aqueous  vapor  pressure,  so  that  this  could  not 
and  Temperature  in  Barometric  Hypsometry,  be  eliminated ;  but  its  amount  being  small,  this 
with  an  improved  form  of  Laplace's  formula,"  is  of  less  importance. 

and  in  which  the  subjects  named  are  very  mi-  The  results  obtained  by  reduction  of  these 

nutely  and  fully  disoussed.  two  series  of  tables  afford  the  means  of  com- 

In  the  part  of  this  paper  devoted  to  the  sub-  paring  the  two  barometers,  and  of  deducing  a 

ject  of  temperature,  occurs  the  most  concise  correction  for  the  indications  of  the  aneroid,  in 

expression  the  writer  of  this  notice  has  met  order  to  make  these  correspond  with  the  read- 

with,  of  the  results  in  the  given  respect  of  Mr.  ings  of  the  mercurial,  referred  to  82°  F.  of  tem- 

Glaisher's  observations.    These,  it  is  stated,  in-  perature.      Thus,  a  comparison  of  the  mean 

dicate  that,  under  a  clear  or  nearly  clear  sky,  readings  of  the  two  barometers,  for  the  months 

there  ia  a  fall  of  about  5°  F.  for  each  of  the  first  of  September,  1857,  to  April,  1858,  inclnjrire, 

4  inches  of  depression  of  the  barometer ;  then  shows  throughout  a  very  nearly  constant  differ- 

of  about  4°.2  per  inch,  from  the  5th  to  the  13th  ence.    The  mean  of  the  several  monthly  differ- 

inch ;  and  about  4°.5  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  ences  for  the  period  indicated  is  .221  of  an  inch 

inch ;    while,  under  a  cloudy  sky,  we    may  of  mercury — the  aneroid  barometer  reading 

expect  on  an  average  a  fall  of  very  nearly  4°  F.  being  by  so  much  too  high ;  so  that  the  correo- 

for  each  inch  of  depression  of  the  barometer —  tion  required  in  the  aneroid  readings  ma/  he 
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conveniently  taken  as — .22  inch.  Strictly,  this 
difference  is  composed  of  two  parts  — 1,  the 
true  index  error  for  the  aneroid ;  2,  the  special 
difference  of  the  two  instruments  in  different 
latitudes,  due  to  the  facts  that  the  mercurial 
barometer  is  independent  of  changes  in  the 
force  of  gravity,  while  the  aneroid  is  sensible 
to  the  increase  of  gravity  in  going  northward. 
Within  the  limits  of  66°  and  76°.8,  N.,  this 
variation  in  the  force  of  the  earth's  attraction 
amounts  to  0.014  of  an  inch. 

The  diurnal  variation  of  the  barometer  is 
discussed  at  length.  This  is  slight,  and  is  to  be 
traced  only  by  combination  of  a  great  number 
of  observations ;  besides,  it  is  often  masked  by 
irregular  fluctuations  of  the  atmospheric  press- 
are.  To  determine  the  diurnal  variation,  the 
observations  of  two  years  are  considered ;  for 
Baffin  Bay,  mean  latitude  of  V2°.5,  those  of 
September,  1857,  to  August,  1858,  inclusive; 
and  for  Port  Kennedy,  latitude  of  72^  those  of 
September,  1858,  to  August,  1859,  inclusive; 
while  the  observations  made  at  Van  Rensselaer 
Harbor,  latitude  of  78°.6,  in  the  years  1853- 
'54~?55,  were  introduced  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. The  curves  of  diurnal  variation  for 
the  two  former  Lave  in  common  a  maximum  at 
about  7J  p.  ir.,  and  a  minimum  at  about  4}  a.  m. 
The  mean  range  of  the  diurnal  fluctuations  is — 

In  Biffin  Bay, «.- 038  inches. 

At  Port  Kennedy 049      " 

At  V*n  Reneeela-er  Harbor, 010      H 

Hence,  between  latitudes  72°.2  and  78.°6,  K, 
the  diurnal  range  diminishes  by  .028 ;  and,  at 
this  rate,  it  would  become  insensible  (less  than 
001)  in  about  81°  N. 

The  computed  annual  range  of  variation,  t.  *., 
the  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  low- 
est monthly  mean,  is — 

Id  Baffin  Bay, '. 0.M  inches. 

At  Port  Kennedy,. 0.41      " 

At  Tan  Eonaeelaer  Harbor,. :....  0.21      " 

The  maximum  effect  of  any  one  wind  or  calm 
does  not  exceed  0.04  inch.  In  Baffin  Bay,  the 
barometer  is  higher  w}th  the  wind  from  N"., 
^.  E.,  and  E.,  and  lower  with  the  wind  from 
S.  W.,  W.,  and  N".  W. ;  whereas,  at  Port  Ken- 
nedy, where  the  wind  is  much  subject  to  local 
influences  [and  the  barometer  also,  the  great 
amount  of  its  daily  range  appears  to  show], 
nearly  the  opposite  law  holds  true. 

The  EariKs  Rotation,  and  ike  Sun's  Dis- 
tance—Of a  series  of  papers  by  Mr.  Pliny 
Earle  Chase,  relative  to  aSrobario  (air-pressure) 
phenomena,  which,  originally  appearing  within 
the  past  three  years  in  the  publications  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  have  been  re- 
published in  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
and  to  some  extent  in  other  journals,  and  which, 
though  in  certain  parts  of  a  highly  abstruse 
fharacter,  are  nevertheless  the  vehicles  of  some 
important  physical  hypotheses,  the  first  [of  those, 
at  least,  with  which  the  writer  of  this  has  met] 
bears  the  title,  "  On  tho  Barometer,  as  an  Indi- 
cator of  the  Earth's  Rotation,  and  the  Spin's  Dis- 
tance/1 In  making  extracts  from  these  articles, 
m  elsewhere,  the  language  of  the  original  will 
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be  adopted  so  far  as  it  appears  most  concisely, 
and  for  the  general  reader  satisfactorily  also,  to 
convey  the  author's  meaning. 

That  daily  barometric  tides  exist,  has  been 
known  for  more  than  150  years;  their  cause 
has  been  thus  far  in  dispute.  They  are  not  to 
be  explained  by  variations  of  temperature 
[alone] ;  since,  1,  they  are  detected  after  elimi- 
nating all  the  "known  effects  of  temperature ;  2, 
they  occur  in  all  climates  and  seasons ;  8,  they 
often  show  opposite  effects,  under  average  tem- 
peratures which  are  the  same. 

Now,  the  combined  rotation  (daily)  and  revo- 
lution (yearly)  of  the  earth  imparts  to  each 
particle  of  the  air  a  velocity  in  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  must  vary  with 
changes  of  latitude  and  hour  of  the  day,  and, 
at  the  equator,  from  about  65,000  miles  per 
hour  at  noon  to  67,000  at  midnight.  The  ratio 
of  the  force  of  rotation  at  the  equator  to  that 
of  terrestrial  gravity,  as  known  by  the  amount 
of  effect  each  is  capable  of  producing  in  24 
hours,  is  ^VfiVW  =  »00109 ;  and  this  ratio, 
representing  the  proportionate  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  barometer  above  or  below  its 
mean  height  that  should  (by  theory)  be  caused  by 
the  earth's  rotation,  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  actual  disturbance  at  stations  near  the 
equator.  From  0h  (noon)  to  6h,  the  air  has  a 
forward  motion  greater  than  that  of  the  earth, 
so  that  it  tends  to  fly  away;  its  pressure  is 
therefore  diminished,  and  the  mercury  falls. 
From  6h  to  12h,  the  earth's  motion  is  greatest ; 
it  therefore  presses  against  the  lagging  air,  and 
the  barometer  rises.  From  12h  to  18h,  the  earth 
moves  away  from  the  air,  and  the  barometer 
falls.  From  18h  to  24h,  the  increasing  velocity 
of  the  air  urges  it  against  the  earth,  and  the 
barometer  rises. 

The  theory  of  the  forces  in  operation  would 
give  a  maximum  height  of  the  barometer  at  9h 
and  21h,  and  a  minimum  and  at  8k  and  15h. 
Three  years'  hourly  observations  (1844-'45-'46) 
at  St.  Helena,  however,  show  the  actual  maxima 
at  10h  and  22h,  and  the  minima  at  4h  and  16h; 
and  this  retardation,  of  one  hour  throughout, 
agrees  with  that  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  mer- 
cury, as  shown  by  comparison  with  indications 
of  the  water-barometer. 

The  author  argues  that  the  varying  centrif- 
ugal force  to  which  the  earth  is  subjected  by 
the  elliptioity  of  its  orbit,  must  likewise  pro- 
duce annual  tides;  while  from  a  comparison  of 
certain  elements  of  the  earth's  daily  and  yearly 
revolutions  he  deduces  a  formula  for  the  sun's 
distance.    The  following  are  his  results,  in  part : 


T«& 

Daily 
rang*. 

A™£       ***-  |  AwE2Eit,°1" 

AOWbs  •  •  • 

1840.... 
1846.... 

.0672  in. 
.0646  " 
.06T0  • 

....1660  in. 
....1214  *l 
....12H  « 

14568 
1.8798 
18120 

187,070,000  min. 
80,300,000  u 
74,650,000   M 

HMD. 

Grand 
mean. 

.0668  tt 
.0668  •» 

....1290  * 
....1824  » 

1.9457 
1.9978 

86,056,000  * 
90,702,000  u 

The  effect  of  latitude  on  the  aerobaric  tides 
is  indicated  in  the  following  table : 
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Station. 

Uiltad*. 

Mean  ntlght  of 
batoBMtor. 

Moan  fang*. 

Ratio. 

Washington..... 
Glrard  College.. 
Arotio  Ocean.... 

0" 

15'57' 
WW 
89*58' 
T8'87' 

80.709  In. 
28.282   " 
80.020   " 
29.988   tt 
29.789   tt 

.082  in. 
.066   tt 
.062   tt 
.060   tt 
.012  u 

.002670 
.002844 
.002065 
.002004 
.000404 

— Proceedings  of  Amer.  Philos.  Society,  vol.  . 
ix.,  p.  283. 

Question  of  a  Resisting  Ether. — From  Mr. 
Chase's  paper  on  "  Barometric  Indications  of  a 
Resisting  Ether,"  space  will  allow  ns  to  extract 
only  his  conclusions  npon  this  head,  without 
entering  upon  the  preparatory  and  incidental 
discussions.  Proceeding  still  from  the  St  He- 
lena observations,  Mr.  Chase  finds  two  sets  of 
differences :  the  first,  between  the  mean  hourly 
barometric  readings  and  the  averages  of  the 
barometer  heights  at  0,  1,  2,  and  8  hours  from 
each  high  and  low  aerobario  tide ;  the  seoond, 
between  the  former  values  and  the  hourly  heights 
as  calculated  from  theory :  the  largest  difference 
in  the  first  set  is  at  20b,  the  least  at  lh:  in 
the  second,  the  largest  difference  (greatest  theo- 
retical error)  is  at  21 h,  and  the  least  at  5h  and 
15\ 

The  author  concludes  that  the  results  fur- 
nished in  these  two  sets  of  differences  show  the 
operation  of  some  cause  from  lh  or  2h  to  15 h 
inclusive  (say,  2  p.  m.  to  8  a.  m.)  tending  to 
reduce  the  barometric  pressure,  while  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  the  normal  pressure  is  increased. 
That  this  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  differences 
of  temperature,  he  thinks  evident,  because  the 
observations  are  already  corrected  for  known 
effects  of  temperature,  and  because  the  average 
height  of  the  thermometer  from  2h  to  15 h 
(61  .7)  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  average 
from  16h  to  lh  (61°.66).  The  greatest  unex- 
plained reduction  of  barometric  pressure  is- at 
9h;  the  greatest  increase,  at  20 h  or  21 h.  All 
these  facts  appear  to  the  author  to  admit  of 
explanation  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  disturb- 
ances are  caused  by  the  resistance  of  an  ether, 
this  being  supposed,  as  had  been  done  by  Fres- 
nel,  to  be  condensed  by  planetary  attraction. 
— Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  Sept.  1864. 

Aerial  Tides.— Led  by  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidence already  shown  between  the  theoretical 
effects  of  rotation  and  the  results  of  baromet- 
rical observations,  Mr.  Chase  has  extended  his 
researches,  with  a  view  of  defining  more  pre- 
cisely some  effects  of  lunar  action  on  the  atmos- 
phere :  his  results  appear  in  a  paper  bearing 
the  tide  above. 

Sabine  had  shown  that  the  moon  produces  a 
diurnal  variation  of  the  barometer,  amounting 
to  about  .006  of  an  inch,  and  thus  equivalent  to 
nearly  1-1 0th  of  the  average  daily  variation  near 
the  equator.  This  would  indicate  a  tidal  wave 
of  rather  more  than  one  foot  for  each  mile's 
depth  of  atmosphere,  or  from  8  to  6  feet  near 
the  summits  of  the  principal  mountain  chains. 
Evidently,  the  rolling  of  such  a  wave  over  the 
broken  surface  of  the  earth  may  exert  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  atmospheric  and 


magnetic  currents,  the  deposition  of  moisture, 
and  other  meteorological  phenomena. 

There  would  appear  to  be  also  a  much  larger, 
and  hitherto  unadmitted,  weekly  wave.  M. 
Flaugerguea,  indeed,  extending  his  researches 
through  an  entire  lunar  oycle(October  19th,  1808, 
to  October  18th,  1827),  was  led  to  infer  that,  "in 
a  synodical  revolution  of  the  moon,  the  barometer 
rises  regularly  from  the  second  octant,  when  it 
is  lowest,  to  the  second  quadrature,  when  it  is 
highest,  and  then  descends  to  the  second  oc- 
tant ; "  and  that  this  general  law  is  modified  by 
the  moon's  declination  and  its  distance  from 
the  earth,  the  barometer  being  higher  in  the 
northern  lunistice,  and  in  apogee.  The  St, 
Helena  observations  give  somewhat  different 
results,  and  among  other  things  show  that  there 
must  be  two  principal  maxima  and  minima  io 
each  month.  The  means  of  these  hourly  obser- 
vations indicate  the  existence  of  waves  which 
produce  in  the  moon's  first  quarter  a  barometric 
effect  of  +.004  in. ;  in  the  2d  quarter,  of— .016 
in.;  in  the  8d,  of  +.018  in.;  and  in  the  4th, 
of —.006  in.  A  difference  between  the  diurnal 
and  the  lunar  aerial  tides  is,  that  when  the 
former  are  highest  their  pressure  is  greatest— 
the  lunar  aotion  accumulating  the  air  under  the 
meridian  so  as  more  than  to  compensate  for  its 
"lift;"  while  in  the  general  fluctuations  and 
in  the  weekly  tides,  a  high  wave  is  shown  by  a 
low  barometer,  and  vice  versd.  The  continual 
blending  of  these  heavy  and  light  waves  results 
in  prolonged  osoillations,  shown  by  the  alternate 
rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Chase  presents  a  table  of  barometrio  and 
thermometrio  means  at  the  moon's  changes, 
in  which  he  has  deduced  the  heights  of  the 
weekly  aerial  tides  as,  at  full  moon,—.  0115 in.; 
at    8d   quarter  +.0065  in.;   at   new  moon, 
+  .0005  in.;  and  at  first  quarter,  +.0044  in.; 
the  daily  tides  of  the  same  periods  in  order  are, 
.0054  in.,  .0087  in.,  .0064  in.,  and  .0047  w. 
The  differences  of  the  successive  weekly  tides 
give  us  the  amount  of  barometrio  effect  for  each 
quarter ;  and  the  average  effect  is  more  than 
three  times  as  great  in  the  2d  and  3d  quarters, 
as  in  the  remaining  half  month.    As  in  the 
ocean  tides,  there  are  two  simultaneous  waves 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth ;  but  these  are 
not  of  equal  magnitude,  the  barometer  rising 
higher  for  the  tide  opposite,  than  for  that  be- 
neath the  moon's  place.  .     f 
Mr.  Ohase  finds  evidences  of  a  combination  of 
solar  with  lunar  action,  as  in  case  of  ocean 
tides,  producing  spring  tides  at  the  syzygi«  J0" 
neap  tides  at  the  quadratures.    He  generalize 
the  facts  relative  to  the  attraction  (lum-solar) 
and  the  rotation  waves,  which  have  usually 
opposite  values,  as  follows : 

The  luni-solar  wave  is  descending  from  0  » 
90°,  and  from  180°  to  270° ;  ascending  from  9° 
to  180°,  and  from  270°  to  860°. 

The  rotation- wave  is  ascending  from  830 'to 
60°,  and  from  150°  to  240° ;  and  descend^ 
from  60°  to  150°,  and  from  240°  to  830°, 
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Combining  the  two  actions,  it  is  seen  that  but  one  high  and  one  low  temperature  tide  in 

from  60°  to  90°,  and  from  240°  to  270°,  both  twenty-four  hours;  that  the  temperature  effect 

waves  are  descending,  while  from  150°  to  180°,  upon  atmospheric  pressure  reaches  its  maximum 

and  from  830°  to  860°,  both  are  ascending,  in  the  evening,  and  its  minimum  in  the  morn- 

Accordingly,  besides  the  principal  lunar  max-  ing;  and  that  the  daily  temperature  tide  in- 

ima  and  minima  at  the  syzygies  and  quadra-  creases,  while  the  rotation  tide  diminishes,  as 

tores,  there  should  be  secondary  maxima  and  we  approach  the  pole?. — Amer.  Jour,  of  Sci- 

minima  also  at  60°  in  advance  of  those  points;  ence,  Jffov.,  1864. 

and  these  inferences  also  the  St.  Helena  obser-  A  New  Water-Barometer.— This  instrument, 

vations  confirm.  constructed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bird,  of  Birmingham, 

At  extra-tropical  stations,  Mr.  Chase  would  and  which  has  been  in  perfect  operation  for  six 

expect  important  modifications  of  the  results  years,  was  exhibited  before  the  British  Associ- 

now  given.    Finally,  in  thus  determining  the  ation  in  1865.    From  the  detailed  account  of 

phenomena  of  aerial  tides,  he  is  led  to  believe  its  construction  and  the  mode  of  filling,  later 

that  "  the  long-suspected  obedience  of  the  prin-  given  (Philos.  Magaz.,  Nov.,  1865),  an  outline 

cipal  meteorological  changes  to  fixed  mathemat-  only  can  here  be  presented, 

ical  laws  is  at  length  demonstrated."     Proc.  The  author  lays  down  four  things  as  requir- 

Amer.  Philo*.  Soc,  voL  ix.,  p.  895,  as  quoted  in  ing  attention  in  the  construction  of  a  water- 

Amer.  Jour,  of  Science.  barometer:  1,  that  the  water  must  be  deprived 

The  Principal  Causes  of  Barometric  Fluctu-  of  air;  2,  that  the  air  must  not  again  enter  the 

aliens.— From  this  paper,  which  is  occupied  water;  8,  that  the  water  must  go  into  the  ba- 

with  a  summing-up  and  generalizing  of  the  re-  rometer  tube  to  the  exclusion  of  air;  4,  that, 

salts  of  the  several  discussions  thus  far  pre-  whilethe  atmospheric  pressure  must  be  allowed 

seated,  our  extracts  must  be  brief.    The  author  to  act  freely  upon  the  water-column  in  the 

concludes  that  there  are  four  important  causes  tube,  no  air  must  penetrate  into  the  vacuum- 

of  barometric  disturbance :  1,  rotation,  with  its  chamber. 

quarter-daily  phases  of  alternate  aid  and  op-  A  half-inch  white-metal  tube  was  secured  in 

position  to  the  attraction   and   temperature  an  upright  position  within  a  stairway,  including 

currents,  and  of  shifting  the  atrial  particles  to  near  its  uppermost  part,  where  the  range  of  the 

levels  of  greater  or  lees  density ;  2,  variations  fluctuations  of  the  water-surface  must  occur, 

of  temperature  and  vapor;  8,  lunar  attraction ;  six  feet  in  length  of  a  one-inch  glass  tube,  suit- 

4,  solar  attraction.   Among  subordinate  causes,  ably  jointed  into  the  former  by  sockets  at  it* 

fee  would  reckon,  5,  resistance  of  ether.    The  ends;  while  alongside  the  glass  tube  a  scale  was 

influences  of  rotation  and  attraction  can  be  cal-  fixed,  graduated  to  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch, 

culated.    Through  averaging  a  long  series  of  From  the  top  of  the  scale,  a  vertical  height  of 

hourly  observations,  the  effects  of  lunar  attrac-  422  inches  (85J  feet)  was  measured  downward, 

tion  may  be  so  nearly  eliminated  as  to  show  to  a  zero  point.    The  metal  tube  above  the 

the  approximate  value  of  the  other  principal  glass,  after  passing  coiled  as  a  worm  within 

disturbances.      The  formula  for  the  rotation  an  upright  vessel,  rises  still  higher,  and  being 

tide  is  given  in  one  of  the  preceding  papers,  furnished  near  its  top  with  a  closing  tap  (say, 

Next  in  order  of  importance  are  the  tempera-  A),  it  is  bent  over  and  terminates  open.    The 

tore  and  vapor  tide,  and  the  solar  tide.    It  is  lower  metal  tube,  making  a  curve  below  the 

scarcely  possible  to  fix  at  present  the  precise  zero  point,  rises  slightly  again,  and  is  then  bent 

amount  of  disturbance  attributable  to  each  of  down  so  as  to  pass  into  the  neck *  of  a  one- 

these  latter;  but  the  following  considerations  gallon  glass  bottle  serving  as  a  cistern,  and  so 

appear  to  lead  to  probable  results.  as  to  open  near  the  bottom  of  the  latter :  at  a 

The  theoretical  maxima  of  the  rotation-tide,  point  just  without  the  neck  of  the  cistern,  the 

allowing  an  hour  for  inertia,  occur  at  4b  and  tube  is  furnished  with  a  second  tap  (B).    Into 

1$*;  the  minima  at  10*  and  22*.    Allowing  a  the  lowest  bend  of  the  tube  is  inserted  a  small 

like  interval,  the  solar  attraction  maxima  should  and  short  upright  pipe,  having  in  its  course  a 

be  found  at  lh  and  18fc;  the  minima,  at  7k  and  third  tap  (C).    On  one  of  the  upright  guides 

19*.    Assuming  the  attraction  tidal  curve  to  between  which  the  glass  cistern  can  be  raised 

be  symmetrical,  and  the  deviations  from  sym-  or  lowered  by  a  set  screw  working  from  be- 

metry  as  due  to  differences  of  temperature  neath,  is  marked  the  zero  point  (liquid-surface 

*nd  vapor,  the  author  constructs  an  approx-  level  for  the  cistern)  of  the  instrument, 

imate  daily  barometric  tidal  table  from  the  Four  gallons  of  water  having  been  carefully 

Girard  College,  and  a  like  one  from  the  St  distilled,  this  is  then  in  a  clean  can  and  beneath 

Helena  observations ;  in  each    of  these   are  two  quarts  of  olive  oil,'  boiled  for  an  hour,  to 

$ven  the  24  hourly  values  of  the  rotation,  the  expel  the  last  remains  of  air;  the  can  is  there- 

ttmperature-and-vap&r,  and  the  eolar-and-re-  upon  sealed,  and  the  contents  allowed  to  cool. 

tidual  tidal  elements  of  the  mean  daily  bar-  The  can  is  then  placed  at  the  top  of  the  barom- 

ometric  curve.  eter :  a  long  gutta-percha  tube,  inserted  at  one 

Among  the   inferences  drawn  from    these  end  through  the  oil  to  near  the  bottom  of 

tabular  results,  are:  That  in  the  intertropical  the  water  in  the  can,  is  exhausted  of  air,  so 

Md  middle  latitudes  the  daily  temperature  tide  that  it  fills  with  water  to  its  lower  end ;  a  fourth 

^  smaller  than  the  rotation  tide;  that  there  is  tap  (2>)  near  to  this  is  then  closed,  and  oonneo- 
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tion  of  the  tube  made  with  the  upright  pipe,  properly  self-registering  instrument  of  this  class 
Now,  opening  all  the  taps,  the  water  displaces  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Mr.  Alexander 
the  air  both  ways  from  the  barometer  tube,  Keith,  of  Scotland:  the  essential  parts  of  this, 
until  it  flows  freely  from  the  lower  end  of  this :  in  its  second  and  more  complete  form,  were, 
the  tap  B  is  then  closed,  and  the  end  of  the  the  siphon  barometer,  and  a  float  on  the  snr- 
tube  temporarily  stopped ;  and  the  cistern,  pre-  faoe  of  the  mercury  in  its  shorter  limb,  this 
viously  filled  with  olive  oil,  is  brought  up  into  carrying  an  upright  wire  and  a  pencil  which 
place,  so  as  to  receive  the  end  of  the  tube,  the  traced,  on  a  sheet  ruled  for  a  month's  record 
latter  having  been  meanwhile  again  opened,  and  slowly  moved  by  clock-work,  a  line  cor- 
The  oil  is  then  drawn  off,  until  about  three  responding  to  the  varying  heights  of  the  mer- 
inches'  depth  of  it  remain  to  proteot  from  air  cury.  Mr.  Bryson,  of  Edinburgh,  later  sub- 
the  water,  which  meantime  flows  in  under-  stituted  a  minute  knife-edge,  which,  at  the  end 
neath  it.  Then  closing  By  the  other  three  taps  of  every  hour,  a  hammer  forced  into  the  pre- 
being  now  open,  the  water  fills  the  upright  tube  pared  surfaoe  of  a  daily  record  sheet  rolled  upon 
until  it  runs  from  the  upper  end :  A  and  0  are  a  cylinder ;  by  this  means  he  avoided  the  inac- 
then  closed,  and  B  opened ;  and  the  water  de-  curacy  due  to  friction  of  the  pencil.  Previous 
scends  by  gravity  until  its  height  is  such  that  to  1858,  the  photographic  registering  of  barom- 
it  balances  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  etric  variations  was  in  operation  at  the  Royal 
the  liquid  surface  in  the  oistern.  The  level  of  Observatory,  Greenwich :  in  this,  the  light  of 
the  surfaoe  of  oil  in  the  cistern  being  brought  a  lamp  being  continually  directed  through  the 
to  correspond  with  the  height  of  the  marked  Torricellian  vacuum  of  a  standard  barometer,  the 
zero  point,  an  observation  of  the  height  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  trace  which  it  produces  on 
water-column  can  then  be  taken:  when  the  a  slowly  advanced  sheet  of  sensitive  paper, 
mercurial  barometer  showed  80.4  inches,  the  forms  the  barometric  diagram  or  curve.  Pre- 
temperature  being  67°,  the  water-oolumn  had  a  vious  to  1869,  also,  M.  Hardy,  of  Paris,  applied 
height  of  400  inches.  The  estimated  cost  of  electricity  to  the  work  of  registering:  he  used 
the  instrument,  exclusive  of  the  gas-fitter's  the  siphon,  and  the  float  with  its  wire  and  pen- 
time,  was  about  $15.  cil ;  while  at  the  end  of  every  five  minutes,  the 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  current,  started  by  the  movement  of  clock- 
Royal  Society,  for  1832,  is  found  a  description  work,  caused  a  slight  blow  to  be  given  to  the 
by  Mr.  Daniell  of  a  water-barometer,  erected  tube,  to  bring  the  mercury  to  its  true  level,  and 
by  him  at  the  Society's  rooms,  Somerset  House,  a  half  minute  later  a  second  current  caused  a 
He  stated  that,  in  this,  "  the  water  appears  to  pressure  to  be  applied  to  the  pencil,  so  as  to 
be  in  perpetual  .motion,  resembling  the  slow  mark  its  position  on  the  record  sheet, 
action  of  respiration."  This  Mr.  Bird  confirms :  Hough's  Typo-Barograph.— ■Professor  G.  W. 
the  oscillations  ocour  about  every  four  hours  Hough,  Director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  Al- 
and twenty  seconds ;  and  as  they  ordinarily  bany,  has  recently  invented  a  highly  complete 
vary  from  but  about  X  toy*-  of  an  inch,  they  re-  method  of  automatic  registering,  in  an  instru- 
quire  to  be  watched  with  a  magnifier.  Mr.  ment  termed  by  him  in  his  descriptive  pamphlet 
Bird  finds  that  the  most  surprising  oscillations  (from  which  this  account  is  drawn),  an  "  Auto- 
take  place  during  a  thunder-storm  accompanied  matic  Registering  and  Printing  Barometer,"  and 
with  great  falls  of  hail  and  heavy  rain-drops,  later  named  ike  Typo-Barograph.  He  has  aimed 
He  gives  a  .chart,  with  ourves  of  the  water-  to  furnish  a  process  simpler  than  the  photograph- 
barometer'and  the  mercurial,  during  one  hour  ic,  and  susceptible  also  of  quite  general  applica- 
and  five  minutes  of  such  a  storm,  July  20,  tion.  uThe  problem  to  be  solved,"  he  says, 
1859.  Comparison  of  the  two  curves  shows  "  was  to  cause  any  meteorological  instrument, 
that  the  water-column  responded  both  sooner,  by  means  of  suitable  mechanism,  simply  and  el- 
and also  more  fully,  than  the  mercurial — the  feotually  to  record  its  own  changes."  To  this 
whole  curve  of  the  former  running  higher,  its  end  it  was  among  other  essentials  necessary 
oscillations  beginning  earlier  and  standing  higher  that  the  mechanism  should  be  such  as  to  repeat 
respectively.  After  heavy  thunder,  and  a  heavy  the  changes  within  the  instrument  in  all  their 
fall  of  rain  and  hail,  as  the  sky  oommenoed  to  forms— of  motion  uniform  or  variable,  forward 
brighten,  the  water  rose  very  suddenly — in  five  or  reverse. 

minutes  more  than  ^ths  of  an  inch.    The  an-        Beginning  with  the  barometer,  it  was  found 

thor  thinks  that,  in  accordance  with  Sir  J.  by  experiment  that,  by  employing  the  float 

Herschel's  theory,  that  the  electric  discharge  and  making  connection  in  the  electrio  circuit 

is  the  result  and  not  tbe  cause  of  the  sudden  outside  the  tube,  a  motion  of  less  than  .0005 

condensation  of  cloud  into  rain,  the  sudden  in-  =^nrth  of  an  inch  could  be  readily  shown, 

crease  of  pressure  of  the  air  may  be  due  to  the  It  was  desirable  that  the  registering  apparatus 

speedy  and  great  precipitation  of  vapor,  leaving  should  not  only  produce  a  linear  diagram  or 

the  air  more  dry  and  dense.  curve  of  the  varying  atmospheric  pressure,  but, 

Barographs,  or  Self-Registering  Barometers,  in  order  to  secure  exact  results^  tnat  it  should 

— The  tendency  of  the  past  few  years  to  auto-  also  furnish  simultaneously  a  printed  numerical 

matic  instruments  for  purposes  of  scientific  ob-  record  of  the  same.     A  DanielTs  battery  is 

serration,  began  quite  early  to  be  developed  in  employed,  and  the  "  make  "  circuit  adopted,  as 

connection  with  the  barometer.    The  earliest  saving  consumption  of  the  battery  elements  at 
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times  when  no  action  is  required.    In  the  appa-  bition  at  which  contact  with  the  disc  occurred; 

ratus,  one  pole  of  the  battery  is  in  connection  by  and  so  long  as  the  mercury  and  the  float  con* 

its  wire,  which  passes  through  a  brass  cap,  c,  tinue  to  go  down,  each  yoV^h  of  an  inch  re* 

above,  with  the  mass  of  the  mercury  in  the  peats  the  process,  the  platinum  point  continually 

shorter  limb  of  a  siphon  barometer.    From  the  moving  down  in  advance  of  the  disc.    Let,  on 

other  pole  proceed  two   separate  conducting  the  contrary,  a  diminishing  atmospheric  press- 

wires,  having  in  their  course  two  electro-magnets,  ure  allow  rise  of  the  mercury  and  float:  the 

wand  m',  and  terminating  in  platinum  points,  disc  d  is  then  elevated  into  contact  with  the 

p  and  j/:  these  points  stand  in  quite  or  nearly  upper  platinum  point  p,  thus  closing  the  cir- 

the  same  vertical  line  beneath  the  ivory  (insu-  cuit  through  tn,  bringing  down  its  armature, 

Jating)  block  which  supports  them,  and  are  and  unlocking  the  wheel  a,  by  the  revolution 

directed  toward  each  other.    A  thin  metallic  of  which  the  large  wheel  is  moved  forward  one 

disc,  (2,  is  upheld  and  steadied  by  an  arrange- '  tooth,  and  the  screw,  with  the  arm  and  the 

raent  of  delicate  wires,  one  of  which,  rising  point  jp,  is  carried  upward  the  -nJHnrth  of  an 

from  the  float,  also  penetrates  through  the  lat-  inch ;  and  this  process  also  is  repeated  as  often 

ter  and  to  a  slight  distance  into  the  mercury  as  the  increasing  pressure  elevates  the  disc 

beneath  it:  the  disc,  so  supported,  stands  be-  again  into  contact  with  the  upper  point  p;  or, 

tween  the  two  platinum  points,  but  not  neces-  the  ascending  and  descending  movements  alter- 

sarily  touching  either  of  them.    The  size  of  the  nate,  according  to  circumstances, 

float  is  such  that,  the  support  rising  from  it  A  movement  of  ascent  and  descent  in  the 

being  properly  guided,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mechanism,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  mer- 

former  with  the  mercury  occurs  without  fric-  cury,  has  now  been  secured ;  each  W^th  inch  of 

tion  or  other  appreciable  resistance.    When  the  this,  however,  as  already  indicated,  denotes  a 

disc,  d,  stands  midway  between  the  platinum  change  twice  as  great — the  y*Wh  of  an  inch — 

points,  so  as  to  touch  neither  of  them,  the  cir-  in  the  effective  height  of  the  mercurial  column, 

cuit  is  broken ;  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  and  so  in  the  value  of  the  atmospheric  pressure, 

either  point,  the  circuit  is  completed  through  In  order,  now,  to  trace  the  curve  corresponding 

the  corresponding  wire.  to  these  varying  pressures,  the  wheel  Jr,  at  the 

The  disc  being  midway  between  the  platinum  same  time  that  it  moves  the  screw  S,  is  by  a 

points,  its  surfaces  are  distant  from  them  re-  train  of  wheel-work  made  to  impart  a  propor- 

Kpectively  a  little  less  than  the  ruVffth  °*  an  donate  movement  to  a  seeond  screw  S\  an  arm 

inch.    The  ivory  block  carrying  these  points  is  and  pencil  from  the  latter  tracing  the  pressure 

movable,  being  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal  arm  curve  on  a  sheet  Wound  upon  a  cylinder  made 

that  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the  turning  of  an  to  revolve  regularly  by  clock-work;  the  ratios 

upright  screw,  S.     This  screw — distance   of  of  parts  in  the  connection  are  such  that  the 

threads  fath  inch — is  below  inserted  into  a  curve,  as  produced,  is  "  magnified  a  little  more 

horizontal  wheel,  IP,  having  40  teeth :  thus,  than  three  times  [3.077  times,  it  appears]  the 

a  movement  of  this  wheel  to  the  extent  of  one  barometrical  pressure." 

tooth  raises  or  lowers  the  screw,  and  so  the  For  obtaining  the  printed  numerical  record 

platinum  points,  the  vuVffth  of  an  inch.    At  of  pressure,  there  is  introduced  each  day  into 

the  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel  are  fixed  small  the  mechanism  a  record  sheet  marked  at  the 

wheels,  a  and  a\  each  having  one  tooth.    By  proper  intervals  with  the  hours  from  0  (noon) 

means  of  clock- weights  these  wheels  are  con-  to  24,  or  0  again.    The  machine  prints  the/rac- 

tinually  impelled  in  opposite  directions ;   but  tional  parts  only  of  the  inch  in  height,  and  to 

their  motion  is  prevented,  so  long  as  the  mer-  three  places ;  and,  at  the  end  of  each  24  hours, 

cory  column  is  at  rest,  by  the  position  of  the  the  observer  notes  upon  the  sheet  the  date  and 

armatures  of  the  two  electro-magnets  standing  the  integer  inches  in  height  of  the  column.   Of 

close  to  them,  each  of  these  by  means  of  a  three  wheels  which  receive  independent  mo- 

"detent"  arrangement  locking  its  respective  tions  about  the  same  vertical  axis,  each  has  set 

wheel.    It  will  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  in  its  periphery  types  for  the  numbers  1, 2,  &c, 

the  fall  of  mercury  in  the  shorter  limb  of  the  to  9,  0.    These  wheels  give  in  order  the  thou- 

siphon  barometer  indicates  an  effective  rise  to  sandths,  hundredths,  and  tenths  of  sn  inch— each 

twice  the  amount  in  the  longer  column,  thus  of  the  first  two,  of  course,  revolving  10  times  for 

showing  increase  of  pressure,  of  which  the  lat-  once  of  the  wheel  next  succeeding  it ;  and  the 

ter  is  the  true  measure ;  and  vice  tersd.  uppermost  advancing  one  type  (fath  circumfer- 

Suppose  now  that,  the  mercury  having  been  enoe)  for  a  movement  of  the  screw  3  through 
at  rest,  increasing  atmospheric  pressure  begins  jfov&i  of  an  inch.  The  combination  of  wheels 
to  depress  the  column  in  the  shorter  limb  of  is  such  as  to  "  carry  for  ten  "  either  forwards  or 
the  siphon :  the  float  b  sinks,  bringing  the  disc  backwards.  At  the  end,  in  this  instrument,  of 
d  against  the  lower  platinum  point  p\  and  each  hour,  the  proper  types  on  the  three  wheels 
closing  the  circuit  through  the  electro-magnet  are  brought  into  line  with  each  other  and  with 
»';  the  latter  attracts  its  armature,  and  re-  the  proper  hour  mark  on  the  record  sheet;  and 
eases  the  wheel  a',  which  makes  a  revolution,  at  this  moment  the  same  clock-work  which 
carrying  the  wheel  W  backward  one  tooth,  thus  governs  the  cylinder  receiving  the  pressure- 
lowering  the  screw  the  WWth  of  an  inch,  and  curve,  and  also  carries  forward  the  record  sheet, 
the  joint  p'  the  same  distance  below  the  po-  causes  a  small  hammer  to  strike  a  cushion  stand- 
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Ing  at  the  back  of  the  sheet  and  thus,  through  travels  occupied  him  for  nearly  three  years,  ana 

an  interposed  strip  of  duplicating  impression  in  1849  he  published,  at  Berlin,  an  account  of  a 

paper,  secures  the  imprint  of  the  types.  portion  of  them  in  a  work  entitled  Wanderun- 

Mr.  Hough  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  gen  durch  die  Kustenldnder  dee  Jlittcbmeem. 

Mr.  Thomas  Simons  for  suggestions  in  oonneo-  On  the  8th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  he 

tion  with  the  mechanism,  of  which  also  certain  again  sailed  from  Marseilles,  having  been  (with 

parts,  as  the  screws,  were  constructed  by  Mr.  Dr.  Overweg)  appointed  by  the  British  Gov- 

Oharles  Fasoldt,  of  Albany.    Many  details  re-  ernment   scientific  companion  to  Mr.  James 

specting  its  construction,  management,  the  pro-  Richardson,  then  charged  by  the  Foreign  Office 

posed  compensation  for  temperature,  &c,  are  with  a  political  and  commercial  mission  to  Cen- 

necessarily  omitted.    Printed  readings  of  this  tral  Africa.    Starting  from  Tripoli  on  the  4th  of 

barometer,  while  it  was  yet  in  a  less  perfect  February,  1850,  Dr.  Barth  and  his  companions 

form  than  at  present,  and  as  obtained  during  crossed  the  Great  Desert  amid  much  difficulty 

six  days  of  the  close  of  April,  1865,  deviated  in  and  danger.    Losing  himself  at  one  time  in  that 

no  case  more  than  .005  of  an  inch  from  the  in-  trackless  waste,  he  remained  twenty-eight  hours 

dications  of  a  standard  barometer  (Fastrej  during  without  water,  preserving  his  life  by  drinking 

the  same  period.    Of  the  value  of  a  perfectly  his  own  blood.    Both  Mr.  Richardson  and  Dr. 

working  instrument  of  this  sort  there  can  be  no  Overweg  succumbed  to  the  climate ;  the  former 

question ;  but  it  has  already  reeeived  practical  in  March,  1851,  and  the  latter  in  September 

confirmation  also  in  the  curves  afforded  by  its  of  the  following  year.    Dr.  B.,  however,  sno- 

working,  and  through  comparison  of  these  with  ceeded  in  saving  the  papers  containing  an  ac- 

weather  states,  storms,  winds,  &o.    In  a  private  count  of  the  expedition,  and  forwarded  them  to 

letter,  Mr.  Hough  states  that  he  is  enabled  by  England,  where  they  were  speedily  published, 
the  character  of  the  curves  to  predict  with        After  the  death  of  his  companions,  letters  ar- 

great  certainty  gales  of  wind  from  12  to  86  rived  from  the  British  Government  continuing 

hours  in  advance ;  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  rather  Dr.  Barth's  commission,  and  accompanied  with 

by  the  character  of  the  curve,  in  respect  espe-  a  supply  of  funds.   Continuing  his  explorations, 

cially  to  regularity ',  and  we  may  suppose  direc-  he  reached  Timbuctoo  in    September,  1853, 

tion  also,  than  by  the  actual  height  of  the  mer-  where  he  was  imprisoned  nearly  a  year,  and  a 

oury,  that  weather  states  are  indicated.    In  his  rumor  reached  Europe  that  he  had  fallen  a  vic- 

pamphlet,  he  shows  how  the  essential  parts  of  tim  to  the  tribes  in  that  region.    In  the  mean 

the  automatic  mechanism  can  be  applied  to  the  time  Dr.  Edward  Vogel,  then  an  assistant  of 

rain-gauge,  to  the  thermometer,  and  to  the  ane-  the  British  royal  astronomer,  Mr.  Hind,  volun- 

mometer,  printing  in  this  last  the  direction  of  teered  to  go  to  Dr.  Barth's  assistance  with  a 

the  wind  in  degrees,  and  its  force  or  velocity  company  of  sappers  and  miners.    They  were 

in  pound*  or  miles.  joined  at  Tripoli  by  Mr.  Warrington,  son  of  the 

For  the  description  of  a  form  of  self-register-  British  consul  at  that  place,  who  died  at  Euka 
ing  barometer,  and  of  a  proposed  mode  of  com-  soon  after.  After  a  painful  interval  it  was  an- 
pensating  for  temperature  in  the  siphon  barom-  nounced  to  the  world  that  Dr.  Barth  was  living, 
eter,  by  terminating  the  two  limbs  of  the  in-  and  when  he  returned  to  Tripoli  in  September, 
strument  in  conical  chambers,  the  reader  is  1855,  his  explorations  had  extended  over  twenty- 
referred  to  an  article  entitled  "Barometer,"  four  degrees  of  latitude  and  twenty  of  longitude, 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  Sep-  from  Tripoli  in  the  north  to  Andamawa  in  the 
tember,  1865.  south,  and  from  Bagirmi  in  the  east  to  Tim- 

BARTH,  Heinbioh,  a  German  traveller,  ex-  buctoo  in  the  west,  upward  of  12,000  miles. 
plorer,  geographer,  and  author,  born  at  Ham-  Not  long  after  his  return,  an  account  of  his  ex- 
burg,  April  18, 1821,  died  at  Berlin,  November  proration  was  published  by  him  in  England,  in 
25,  1865.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  five  volumes  8vo,  1857-58,  under  the  title  of 
of  Berlin,  where  he  developed  a  decided  taste  "  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  andCen- 
for  classical  geography  which  led  him  upon  the  tral  Africa,"  and  was  subsequently  republished 
completion  of  his  studies  to  travel  through  the  in  this  country  in  three  8vo  volumes.  His  nar- 
oountries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Having  rative  is  minute  in  its  detail  almost  to  tedious- 
made  a  tour  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  he  em-  ness,  but  it  shows  him  to  have  been  an  accurate 
barked  in  1845  at  Marseilles,  and  from  Gibral-  and  careful  observer.  While  it  was  in  course 
tar  passed  over  to  Tangier,  Africa.  Proceeding  of  publication  he  resided  in  England,  but  not 
along  the  Algerian  coast,  he  made  excursions  long  afterwards  returned  to  Germany,  where  he 
into  the  interior  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  across  superintended  the  fitting  out  of  other  exploring 
the  sandy  desert  to  Bengazi.  On  his  journey  expeditions  to  Central  Africa,  and  visited  North 
thence  to  Cairo,  he  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  ern  Africa  once  or  twice  in  the  interests  of 
Arab  robbers,  whom  he  bravely  resisted,  but  geographical  science.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
was  severely  wounded,  and  lost  all  his  effects  Yon  Bitter,  he  was  appointed  his  successor  in 
and  papers.  He  continued  his  researches,  at  an  the  Chair  of  Geography  in  the  University  of 
expenditure  of  his  private  resources  to  the  ex-  Berlin,  and  became  also  the  editor  of  the 
tent  of  $14,000,  and  starting  from  Cairo  trav-  "Erdkunde,"  to  which,  as  well  as  to  Peter- 
elled  in  Egypt,  Sinai,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  the  mann's  "Mittheilungen,"  he  had  previously 
islands  of  the  JEgaan  Sea,  and  Greece.    These  been  a  largo  contributor.    He  had,  during  th* 
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past  year,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  a  new  enter-  thalers,  and  the  expenditures  to  154,375,271 

prise  for  the  exploration  of  Central  Africa,  and,  thalers.     Public  debt,  on  May  1,  1865,  626,- 

it  is  said,  was  preparing  to  accompany  it  at  the  775,514  francs.    It  is  paid  off  gradually  by  the 

time  when  he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness.  annual  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure,  and 

BAVARIA,  a  kingdom  in  Germany.  The  the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund,  or  "  caisse 
reigning  sovereign  is  King  Ludwig  II.,  born  d'amortissements.  The  Belgian  army,  accord- 
August  25, 1845,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  ing  to  the  latest  accounts,  comprised  86,272 
the  death  of  his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  March  men,  7,099  horses,  and  152  guns.  The  imports 
10, 1864.  The  grandfather  of  the  king,  Lud-  amounted,  in  1868,  to  616,848,269  francs,  and 
wig  I.,  born  August  25,  1786,  is  still  living,  the  exports  to  588,657,281  francs.  The  more- 
He  abdicated  the  throne  on  March  21,  1848.  ments  of  shipping  during  1868,  were  as  follows : 
The  Constitution  of  Bavaria  dates  from  May  Arrivals,  8,898  vessels,  with  712,873  tons  (of 
25, 1818,  and  modifications  were  introduced  in  which  there  were  Belgian  vessels,  597,  with 
1848-'49.  The  Legislature  consists  of  two  62,525  tons);  clearances,  8949  vessels,  with 
Houses.  The  Upper  House  (the  *'  Reichsrath,"  723,975  tons.  The  merchant  navy,  on  Decem- 
or  Councillors  of  the  realm)  comprises  the  ber  81, 1863,  consisted  of  97  vessels,  of  27,247 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  the  crown  dignita-  tons. 

ties,  the  two  archbishops,  the  heads  of  certain        King  Leopold  I.,  the  first  King  of  Belgium, 

noble  families,  one  bishop,  and  one  Protestant  died  December  14, 1865,  and  was  succeeded  by 

clergyman,  appointed  by  the  king;  and  an  un-  the  present  king,  Leopold  II.    On  December 

limited  number  of  other  members  appointed  by  17  the  new  King  took  the  oath  of  the  Const)- 

the  crown.    The  Lower  House,  or  Chamber  of  tution,  before  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

Deputies,  consists  of  deputies  of  the  towns,  of  Some  curiosity  has  been  manifested  to  know 

the  universities,  of  certain  religious  corporations,  whether  Leopold  II.  would  express  a  cordial 

and  of  the  rural  districts.    To  be  a  voter,  it  is  endorsement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 

required  to  be>  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  the  Belgian  Constitution.    He  had  been  previ- 

be  rated  at  a  minimum  of  ten  florins.  ously  charged  in  English,  French,  and  other 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  28,485  square  papers,  with  leaning  toward  a  political  party, 

miles.    The  population  was,  in  1861, 4,689,837,  which  incessantly  denounced  the  Belgian  Con- 

and  in  1864,  4,807,440.  The  number  of  Roman  stitution  as  an  apostacy  from  Christianity  and 

Catholics  is  estimated  at  about  8,860,000 ;  that  the  Catholio  Church,  because  it  guarantees  re- 

of  Protestants  (Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  United  ligious  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  press,  and 

Evangelical)  at   1,360,000 ;    that  of  Jews  at  other  civil  rights.    This  report  was,  however, 

70,000.    The  capital  of  Munich  had,  in  1864,  a  emphatically  contradicted  by  the  inaugural  ad- 

a  population  of  167,054.    Next  to  it  in  popula-  dress;  the  professions  made  by  the  new  king 

tion,  are  Kurenberg,  with  70,492  inhabitants ;  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  being  strong  and 

Augsburg,  49,332;   Wurzburg,  41,082.      The  unequivocal.      The  following  passages  of  the 

budget  of  the  kingdom  is  calculated  for  the  inaugural  address  are  especially  remarkable : 
lengthened  term  of  six  years,  which  counts  as        u  If  I  neither  promise  Belgium  a  great  reign, 

a  financial  period.    The  estimated  receipts  and  like  that  which  founded  its  independence,  nor 

expenditures  for  one  year  of  this  financial  period  a  great  king,  like  him  whom  we  mourn,  I  at 

are  46,720,597   florins.     The  public  debt  in  least  promise  the  country  a  king  Belgian  in 

September,  1864,  was  837,833,467  florins.    The  heart  and  soul,  whose  whole  life  belongs  to  it 
army,  on  the  peace  footing,  consisted,  in  1865,        "  The  first  King  of  the  Belgians  to  whom  Bel- 

of  67,012  men ;  on  the  war  footing,  it  comprises  gium  has  given  birth,  I  have  shared  since  child- 

205,668  men.     On  the  part  the  Bavarian  Gov-  hood  all  the  patriotic  emotions  of  my  country, 

eminent  took  in  the  political  questions  of  Ger-  With  it  I  have  joyfully  followed  that  national 

3£any,  see  Germany.  development  which  fecundises  in  its  bosom  all 

BELGIUM.     The  reigning  sovereign  is  King  the  sources  of  strength  and  prosperity.    Like 

Leopold  IL,  born  April  9, 1835,  succeeded  his  it,  I  love  the  great  institutions  which  at  once 

father,  Leopold  L,  in  December,  1865.    Heir  guarantee  order  and  liberty,  and  constitute  the 

apparent,  Prince  Leopold,  born  June  12,  1859.  most  solid  basis  of  the  throne.  In  my  thoughts 

The  Council  of  Ministers  is  composed  as  fol-  the  future  of  Belgium  has  always  been  connected 

lows:  Foreign  Affairs,  Ch. Rogier (1861):  Justice  with  my  own,  and  I  have  always  considered  it 

V.  Teseh  (1827) ;   Finances,  H.  J.  W.  Frere  with  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  right  of  a 

(1861);  Public  Works,  J.  E.  Van  der  Stichelen ;  free,  honest,  and  courageous  nation,  who  desires 

War,  Lieut.-Gen.  Baron  Chazal  (1859) ;  Interior,  independence,  who  has  known  how  to  achieve 

A.  Van  der  Peereboom  (1861).     Belgian  Min-  and  show  itself  worthy  of  it,  and  will  be  able 

ister  at  Washington,  Maurice  Delfosse  (1865) ;  to  preserve  it 

American  Minister  at  Brussels,  H.  S.  Sandford        u  Gentlemen,  during  the  last  thirty-five  years 

(1861).    The  area  is  11,318  square  miles;  the  Belgium  has  witnessed  the  accomplishment  of 

population  (Dec.  31,  1863),  4,893,021.    Four  events  that  in  a  country  of  similar  extent  to 

cities  have  more  than  100,000  inhabitants:  ours  have  rarely  been  realized  by  a  single  gener- 

Brussels,  184,982;  Ghent,  122,900;  Antwerp,  ation.    But  the  edifice  whose  foundations  have 

120,444;  Liege,  101,710.   In  the  budget  for  the  been  laid  by  the  Congress  can  be  raised,  and 

year  1865,  the  receipts  amounted  to  159,012,790  will  be  raised,  still  higher.    My  sympatheti6 
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concurrence  is  assured  to  all  who  shall  devote  lowing  year  accepted  that  of  Belgium.     la 

to  this  work  their  intelligence  and  labor.  1882  he  married  the  Princess  Louise,  daughter 

"  It  is  hy  persisting  in  this  coarse  of  activity  of  Louis  Philippe,  by  whom  he  had  threechil- 

and  wise  progress  that  Belgium  will  still  more  dren,  Leopold.  Louis   Philippe  Marie  Victor, 

solidly  establish  her  institutions  at  home,  and  Duke  of  Brabant  who  succeeds  his  father  as 

will  preserve  that  esteem  abroad  of  which  the  King  Leopold  II.,  born  April  9,  1835 ;  Phil- 

powers  guaranteeing   her   independence   and  ippe  Eugene  Ferdinand  Mane  Cleinent  Baudoin 

other  foreign  States  nave  never  ceased  to  afford,  Leopold  Georges,   Count  of  Flanders,  born 

and  now  again  renew  benevolent  testimony."  March,  1637 ;    and  Marie   Charlotte  Amelia 

On  December  22,  the  Chamber  of  Represent-  Augusta  Victoire  Clementine  Leopoldine,  born 
atives  unanimously  voted  a  bill  fixing  the  Royal  June  7, 1840,  married  July,  1857,  to  the  Arch- 
Civil  List  at  3,800,000  francs  during  the  king's  duke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  now  nominally 
reign,  and  granting  an  extraordinary  credit  of  Emperor  of  Mexico.  In  1850  Leopold  was 
700,000  francs  for  restoring  the  interior  of  the  again  made  a  widower,  and  since  that  time  has 
royal  residence.  lived  mostly  in  retirement  at  his  country  seat 

The  inauguration  of  Leopold  II.  and  the  fa-  of  Lacken,  or  upon  his  extensive  domain  of 

vorable  reception  of  his  inaugural  address  at  Ardenne,  being  opposed  to  the  pomp  and  osten- 

home  and  abroad,  dispelled  for  the  present  the  tation  of  court  life.    His  habits  being  naturally 

fears  which  many  entertained  for  the  integrity  prudent,  he  had  amassed  a  very  large  for- 

of  the  kingdom.    The  interview  of  Count  Bis-  tune.    He  was  by  birth  a  Protestant,  and  ro- 

marck  with  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  and  mained  so  until  his  death,  although  his  children 

the  language  of  the  official  papers  of  France  and  were  brought  up  Catholics.    He  was  anxiously 

Prussia,  had  started  the  report  that,  on  the  intent  upon  avoiding  any  complications  with 

death  of  Leopold  I.,  a  division  of  the  country  foreign  Powers,  and  upon  strengthening,  by  all 

according  to  nationalities,  either  between  France  possible  means,  the  independence  of  his  own 

and  Prussia,  or  between  France  and  Holland,  kingdom,  and  in  this  was  so  successful  that 

which,  in  this  case,  would  indemnify  Prussia,  throughout  his  reign  of  more  than  thirty  years 

was  contemplated.  Belgium  enjoyed  a  profound  peace.    It  was  his 

The  change  of  sovereigns  passed  over,  how-  daily  task  to  hold  the  balance  equally  between 

ever,  without   any  notable   manifestation   in  the  two  parties  which  divided  the  nation,  and 

favor  of  annexation.    The  French  Government  this  he  accomplished  with  consummate  ability. 

in  its  intercourse  with  the  Belgian,  employed  He  had  to  deal  with  every  difficulty  which  can 

language  implying  a  determined  repudiation  of  perplex  a  king — war  with  a  nation  lately  united 

ail  intentions  of  annexation.    Hardly  any  of  the  to  his  own.  the  patronage  of  two  foreign  Pow- 

French  papers  hinted  at  the  project,  and  only  era,  of  which  France  was  one,  the  discontent 

the  organs  of  the  Prussian  aristocracy  (in  par-  of  Belgian  patriots  at  the  dismemberment  of 

ticular,  the  "  Rreuzzeitung  "),  plainly  intimated  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  the  jealousies  of  the 

their  desire  for  the  overthrow  of  the  liberal  Liberal  and  Catholic  party,  frequent  changes 

Belgian   constitution,   even,  if  necessary,   by  of  ministers,  a  financial  and  religious  crisis, 

moans  of  a  partition  of  the  country.  All  these  he  surmounted,  not  by  force  of  arms, 

BELGIUM,  Leopold  Gbobges  ChbStibst  but  by  honesty  and  devotion  to  public  duty: 
Fb£d£rio,  King  of,  born  in  Coburg,  December  while  his  conciliatory  disposition  and  compre- 
16th,  1790,  died  at  Brussels,  December  9th,  hensive  statesmanship,  as  well  as  his  family 
1865.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Duke  Francis  connections  with  most  of  the  European  dynas- 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfield,  and  uncle  of  Queen  ties,  have  enabled  him  on  several  occasions  to 
Victoria,  whose  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  act  as  mediator  in  times  of  political  complication, 
was  his  sister.  He  received  a  brilliant  education,  BOLIVIA,  a  republic  in  South  America, 
entered  the  military  service  of  Russia,  and  in  Provisional  President,  in  consequence  of  the 
1808  accompanied  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  revolution  of  December,  1864,  General  Mariano 
to  Erfurt,  with  the  rank  of  general.  In  1810  Melgarejo.  The  frontiers  of  the  republic,  es- 
he  relinquished  his  position  in  the  army  of  the  pecutlly  the  one  whioh  divides  it  from  Chili, 
Czar  and  devoted  himself  to  the'  interests  of  have  not  been  fixed.  The  statements  of  the  area 
Saxe-Coburg.  In  1818  he  rejoined  the  Em-  of  the  republic  are  very  different.  According 
peror  Alexander  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  to  a  map,  published  in  1859  by  the  Bolivian 
battles  of  that  year.  In  1814  he  accompanied  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Ondarza,  and  later,  corrections 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  England,  and  there  (in  Dr.  Petermann's  Geographische  MittheUun- 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Princess  Charlotte  ?6n,1865,  number  vii.),  Bolivia  comprises  89,638 
Augusta,  daughter  of  George  III.,  whom  he  geographical  square  miles,  or  about  832,000  Eng- 
married  May  2d,  1816,  and  who  died  in  child-  lish  square  miles.  According  to  the  same  author- 
bed,  November,  1817.  On  his  marriage,  Leo-  ity  the  population  was,  in  1858,  as  follows : 
pold  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  British  field-  i>«p*itm«nu.           inhabitant*.  Dtputrntnta.           inhabit***. 

SantaCnu 153,101 


marshal,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Kendal  with  i*  Pa* 475,822 

a  pension  of  £50,000.    After  the  death  of  the  *$l$^;;;;;;\\j£ffi 

princess  he  resided  at  London,  and  most  of  the  Chuquosava! !!.".'.!!'.  .*228,,6es 

time  at  his  palace  of  Olaremont.    In  1830  he  0rnra 110»m  

declined  the  crown  of  Greece,  but  in  the  fol-  Total,. 1.9S7.&&) 


TarHa, 88.900 

Yen! 6S.9S4 

Atacama, 5.2TJ* 

Indians 245,000 
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The  regular  army  consists  of  1,500  men;  the  ations  extending  to  the  harbora  of  Georgetown, 

fleet  of  8  vessels  armed  with  24  cannon.    The  South  Carolina,  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  the 

receipts   amounted   to  abont   1,976,000,  and  improvement  of  the  Savannah  River. 

the  expenditures  to  1,739,000  piastres.    The  In  1852,  after  a  brief  service  at  West  Point, 

imports  in  1858  were  valued  at  6,897,925  francs,  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  as  chief  engi- 

The  movement  of  shipping  of  the  port  of  Cobjja  neer,  under  the  Treasury  Department,  for  lo- 

dnring  the  year  1858  (arrivals  and  clearances),  eating  and  constructing  buildings  designed  for 

amounted  to  126  vessels,  of  20,745  tons,  of  custom-houses,  post-offices,  marine  hospitals, 

which  70  vessels,  with  10,450  tons,  were  Eng-  <&c.    For  eight  years  he  was  thus  employed, 

lish.    The  merchant  navy  consists  of  38  vessels  having  been,  meantime,  promoted  major  of  en- 

of  7,000  tons.  gineers,  January  5,  1857. 

On  December  28th  Gen.  Melgarejo  rose  at  Immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
Gochabamba  against  the  Government  of  Presi-  war,  on  March  1,  1861,  Major  Bowman  was 
dent  Jose  Maria  de  Aoha.  In  February,  1865,  appointed  the  Superintendent  of  the  United 
the  troops  of  President  Acha  were  totally  de-  States  Military  Academy,  with  the  local  rank 
feated  at  Ocaza,  near  Potosi,  and  almost  the  of  Colonel  of  Engineers,  which  position  he  con- 
whole  country  recognized  Gen.  Melgarejo  as  tinned  to  hold  until  July  8,  1864,  receiving 
Provisional  President.  On  March  22d  ex-  on  March  8, 1863,  his  regular  promotion  as  a 
President  Belzu  arrived  at  La  Paz,  the  capital  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  corps  of  engineers, 
of  the  republic,  and,  during  the  absence  of  Mel-  While  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
garejo,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Presi*  member  of  a  board  of  engineers  to  improve 
dent  Melgarejo,  however,  soon  took  the  city  and  preserve  the  New  England  sea-coast  de- 
by  storm,  and  Belzu  was  killed  by  one  of  his  fences,  and  after  forty  years  of  uninterrupted 
own  soldiers.  A  new  rising  against  the  rule  service,  he  was  conveyed  from  Boston  to  his 
of  Melgarejo  began  on  May  25th,  under  the  home  m  Wilkesbarre,  where  he  died  as  above 
leadership  of  Castro  Arquedas.  At  the  date  of  stated,  aged  sixty-two. 
the  last  advices  from  La  Paz  (November  16,  BRAZIL.  An  empire  in  South  America. 
1865),  this  movement  had  not  been  suppressed.  The  reigning  emperor  is  Pedro  II.,  born  Dec. 
Gen.  Melgarejo  at  that  time  was  at  La  Paz,  at  2, 1825,  ascended  the  throne  in  consequence  of 
the  head  of  2,500  men,  and  preparing  to  march  the  abdication  of  his  father,  April  7,  1831 ; 
against  the  revolutionists.  under  guardianship  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 

BOWMAN,    Alexaxdeb    H.,    Lieutenant-  ernment  on  July  23,  1840.    Heir  apparent  to 

Colonel  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  was  the  throne  is  Princess  Isabel,  born  July  20, 

born  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  May  15,  1803,  and  1846,  and  married  on  Oct.  15, 1864,  to  Louis 

died  there  November  11, 1865.    He  was  the  son  Philip,  Count  d'Eu,  oldest  son  of  the  Duke  de 

of  Captain,  Samuel  Bowman,  an  officer  of  dis-  Nemours.    The  General  Legislative  Assembly 

traction  in.  the  Massachusetts  line  during  the  consists  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 

Revolutionary  War.     He  entered  as  a  cadet  gress.     The  Senators  are  chosen  for  life  at 

into  the  U.  8.  Military  Academy,  July  1, 1821.  electoral  meetings,  expressly  convened,  each  of 

In  June,  1825,  he  graduated  third  in  his  which  has  to  nominate  three  candidates,  leav- 

class,  which  numbered  thirty-seven,  and  of  ing  the  choice  between  them  to  the  sovereign 

which  Maj.-Gen.  Charles  F.  Smith,  Professor  or  his  ministers.    The  members  of  the  House 

A.  D.  Bache,  Gen.  Robert  Anderson,  and  others  of  Congress  are  chosen  by  indirect  election  for 

alike  distinguished,  were  members.  Cadet  Bow-  the  term  of  four  years.    The  property  qualifi- 

man  was  promoted  second  lieutenant  in  the  cation  of  a  Senator  is  800  milreis,  of  a  member 

Corps  of  Engineers,  July  1,  1825,  and  after  a  of  the  House  of  Congress  400  milreis.  and  of 

few  months  service  as  an  Assistant  Professor  of  an  elector  200  milreis.     All  inscribed  voters 

Ethics,  at  West  Point,  he  was  ordered  (1826)  are  bound  to  vote  under  a  penalty.    The  annual 

to  the  Southern  coast  as  an  assistant  engineer  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  commences 

on  the  defences  and  improvements  of  the  har-  on  May  3,  and  ordinarily  extends  over  four 

bors  in  that  quarter.  months. 

For  twelve  years  he  was  employed  at  New  The  ministry  is  divided  into  seven  depart- 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  other  points  ments.  A  new  ministry  was  formed  on  May 
on  the  Gulfj  on  these  duties.  In  1834  he  was  11, 1865,  being  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
ordered  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  bers:  Interior,  Marquis  d'Olonda,  President 
military  road  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  into  Ar-  of  the  Council ;  Justice,  Jose  Thorn.  Nabuco 
kansas,  and  further  charged  with  improving  de  Arango;  Exterior,  Jose  Antonio  Saradra 
the  navigation  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennes-  (appointed  June,  1865) ;  War,  Angelo  Moniz 
see  Rivers,  until  1838.  He  was  promoted  a  aa  Silva  Ferraz ;  Finances,  Jose  Pedro  Dias  de 
first  lieutenant  of  engineers,  January  21, 1835,  Carvalho j  Navy,  Dr.  Francisco  de  Paula  da 
and  captain  of  engineers,  July  7,  1888.  Im-  Silveira  Lobo  (appointed  June  1865);  Public 
mediately  following  the  latter  event,  Captain  Works,  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Dr.  Ant. 
Bowman  was  ordered  to  assume  charge  of  the  Fr.  de  Paula  e  Souza. 

defences  and  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  American  Minister  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  J.  Wat- 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and  for  nearly  son  Webb  (accredited  Oct.  21,  1861);  Brazilian 
thirteen  years  he  was  thus  employed,  his  oper-  Minister  at  Washington,  J.  M.  N.  d'Azambuja. 
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The  empire  has  an  area  of  about  8,004,460 
square  miles,  and  a  population  (in  1856)  of 
7,677,800  inhabitants. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1865-66  estimates 
the  expenditures  at  58,875,183  milreis,  and  the 
receipts  at  55,000,000  milreis;  probable  deficit, 
8,875,183  milreis. 

The  regular  army,  in  1865,  consisted  of  85,- 
673  men.  The  fleet  was  composed  of  52  armed 
and  7  non-armed  vessels.  Two  of  the  war- 
vessels  are  iron-clads,  and  three  other  iron-olads 
were  in  the  course  of  construction. 

The  exports  of  the  year  1862  amounted  to 
122,479,999  milreis  (to  the  United  States  15,- 
258,118) ;  the  imports  of  the  same  year  to  99,- 
072,718  (from  the  United  States  6,044,134). 
The  movement  of  shipping  of  the  year  1862-,68 
was  as  follows : 


FLAG, 

ABBITAL 

OUBABAXOX. 

00  1    HA  5. 

Tonnage 

41,064 
902,585 

YmwIi. 

167 
2,580 

2,697 

89,682 

4,054,512 

Total 

944,649 

4,094,492 

Coasting       trade 
(under    Brazil- 

8,44T 

725,190 

8,884 

720,987 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1865  found  Brazil 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Governments  of 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay.  The  war  with  Uru- 
guay soon  ended  (February,  1865)  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  and  the  elevation 
of  Gen.  Floras,  the  chief  of  the  revolutionist 
party  of  Uruguay,  and  the  ally  of  Brazil,  to 
the  Presidency.  (See  Uruguay.)  That  with 
Paraguay  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
(See  Pabaquat.) 

The  German  emigration  to  Brazil  has  of  late 
considerably  decreased,  but  considerable  atten- 
tion was  awakened,  in  1865,  by  a  scheme  of 
immigration  from  the  southern  portion  of  the 
United  States.  The  leaders  of  this  movement 
represented  the  preliminary  negotiations  as  an 
entire  success,  and  the  last  advices  from  Brazil 
state  that  "the  American  emigrants,  chiefly 
Southerners,  represented  by  Col.  Wood,  have 
selected  near  Araraguara  a  site  for  a  town, 
which  lies  between  two  small  rivers,  and  can 
have  railway  connection  with  the  capital."  A 
vast  tract  of  8,000,000  acres  of  unoooupied  Gov- 
ernment land  has  also  been  selected,  and  it  was 
the  general  expectation  that  soon  a  now  of  emi- 
gration from  the  States  composing  the  late  Con- 
federacy would  set  in. 

BREMEN,  a  Free  City  in  Germany.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  of  thirty 
members,  and,  the  General  Assembly  of  citi- 
zens, called  Burgercouvent.  The  Senate  is  pre- 
sided over  alternately  by  two  Burgomasters, 
the  one  elected  for  six  years,  and  the  other  for 
four  years.  The  Burgomasters  in  1865  were 
O.  F.  G.  Mohr  (1863-1867),  President  of  the 
Senate  for  1866,  and  J.  D.  Meier  (1861-1865), 
President  of  the  Senate  for  1865.  The  territory 
of  Bremen  comprises  an  area  of  112  square 


miles.    The  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1854,  was  104,091.    The  public  revenue  for 
the  year  1864  amounted  to  1,695,405  thalers, 
and  the  expenditures  to  1,750,739  thalers;  deficit 
55,834.    Bremen  sustains  a  battalion  of  infan 
try,  numbering  760  men.    The  cavalry  and  ar 
tiUery  are  furnished  by  Oldenburg.    The  mer 
chant  navy  at  the  close  of  1864,  consisted  of 
298  vessels,  including  ten  screw  steamers.  Tb» 
foreign  shipping  engaged  in  the  direct  and  in- 
direct trade  at  the  port  in  1864,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Entered,  2,604  vessels,  of  274,707  lasts. 
Cleared,  2,784  vessels,  of  277,199  lasts.     The 
imports  in  1864,  amounted  to  67,113,930  thalers; 
the  exports  to  61,466,848  thalers. 

BREMER,  Fbedbeika,  a  Swedish  novelist  and 
author,  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  both  in 
England  and  America,  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aura,  near  Abo,  in  Finland,  in  1802,  and  died 
Deo.  31, 1865,  at  Arsta,  near  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
of  pneumonia.  Her  family,  which  was  wealthy, 
removed  into  Sweden  when  she  was  about  three 
years'  old.  She  was  carefully  educated,  receiv- 
ing instruction  from  able  teachers  both  in  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  and  spending  a  year  in  Paris, 
and  on  her  return  to  Sweden  became  a  teacher 
in  a  female  academy  in  Stockholm.  It  was 
while  thus  engaged  that  she  commenced  her 
literary  career,  though  she  had  from  childhood 
been  fond  of  writing,  and  at  eight  years  of  age 
had  already  begun  to  write  verses.  "The 
Neighbors,"  her  first  work,  was  published  in 
1824,  and  was,  before  long,  translated  into  Ger- 
man, French,  Dutch,  and  Russian,  and  in  1842, 
into  English,  by  Mary  Howitt,  who  also  trans- 
lated her  subsequent  works.  Meantime  Miss 
Bremer  had  been  rapidly  publishing  other 
works,  all  of  which  had  been  received  with 
equal  or  greater  favor  with  the  first.  Between 
1824  and  1840  appeared,  "The  Home,"  "The 
Diary,"  "The  H.  Family,"  "The  President's 
Daughter''  "Nina,"  "Brothers  and  Sisters," 
"  life  in  Dalecarlia,"  and  "  The  Midnight  Sun." 
In  1835  her  works  appeared  in  Stockholm,  in  a 
collected  form,  under  the  title  of  "  Tekneingar 
ur  Hvardagslifvet,"  and  these,  with  subsequent 
volumes,  were  published  in  German,  in  Leipsic, 
in  twenty  volumes — 1841-58.  Late  in  1849 
she  sailed  for  the  United  States,  where  she  was 
very  cordially  received,  Miss  Howitt's  transla- 
tions of  her  works  having  been  largely  circu- 
lated, and  having  obtained  great  popularity.  She 
spent  nearly  two  years  in  travelling  through 
the  United  States,  and  everywhere  was  wel- 
come. The  visit  of  Miss  Bremer  to  America 
was  one  of  the  grand  events  of  her  life,  and 
has  been  duly  recorded  in  her  pleasant  book, 
"Homes  in  the  New  World."  No  one  who 
has  ever  read  it — and  but  few  Americans  have 
failed  to  do  so— can  forget  the  genial  good 
nature,  homely  tenderness,  and  beautiful  pathos 
whioh  pervade  its  pages,  nor  have  failed  to  no- 
tice the  almost  absolute  absence  of  acrimony  or 
envy.  The  sunny  nature  of  the  little  lady  from 
the  frosty  northern  climate  of  Lapland  stands 
prominently  forth  in  this  volume ;  and  it  is  not 
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leas  interesting  to  us  from  the  fact  that  it  is  evi-  Militia  ;^George  E.  Cartier,^  AUorne^-General  ^  for 

denfly  a  true  index  to  tl  ""  T         «— >--   *»       j— m  ^-n    «_._.._*«, 

its  gentle  author  than 

kindly  drawn  portraitures „  «„..«..„„..,  ^  WM ,y^~,  vv«™ «»VU«K  w*  v™wu 

rities  and  the  warm  pictures  of  our  American  Lands;  W.  P.  Howland,  Postmaster-General :  J.  G. 

homes.    Her  reception  here  was  so  genial  that  gha^ais,  }*""»*? Sf  *2?blio  T£orkV  Jainefl  Cockhnrn, 

Ae  was,  perhap^betrayed  into  ojerlootog  ™Kft5^ 

many  of  the  rougher  features  of  society  m  this  *  Noia  Scotio.-mB  Excellency  Lientenant-General 
country.    Every  American  reader  of  "  Homes  Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kara,  Baronet 
in  the  New  World  "  can  point  out  where  she  K.  0.  B.,  Iieutenant-Governor. 
has  been  too  generous,  but  none  can  point  out  in  „NewL  ^*wf^.--His  Excellency  Hon.  Arthur 
her  Bmato  .  angle  stroke  of  the  ^r icaturbt  ^^^L^itltSX**^^, 
Miss  Bremer  also  displayed,  when  in  this  coun-  Governor,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  ViceUdmiraT 
try,  a  very  clear  appreciation  of  some  of  our       Prince  Edward  Island.— Hla  ExceUency  George 
then  existing  national  difficulties ;  and  some  of  Dundas,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
her  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  coun-       The  Canadian  Legislature  assembled  at  Que- 
try  show  her  in  the  light  of  a  closely  observing  bee   on  January  19,  1865.     The   Governor- 
philosopher.    Once,  in  describing  South  Caro-  General  in  his   speech  from  the  throne  al- 
lina— her  type  of  the  whole  South— she  writes :  luded  to  the  raids  on  territory  of  the  United 
"The  splendor  of  her  eye,  the  delicate  crimson  States,  and  said :    "In  order  to  prevent  the 
of  her  cheek,  the  pomp  which  surrounds  her,  organization  of  any  such  enterprises  within 
cannot  conceal  the  want  of  health  and  vigor,  this  Province,  and  also  to  enable  me  to  dis- 
the  worm  which  devours  her  vitals.  This  weak,  charge  in  an  effective  manner  my  duties  toward 
luxurious  beauty,  is  South  Carolina,"    This  in-  a  neighboring  power  on  terms  of  friendship 
ternal  weakness  has  since  then  been  made  ap-  with  her  Majesty,  I  have  seen  fit  to  organize  a 
parent  even,  to  the  beauty  who  would  not  see.  system  of  detective  Police  on  the  frontier  line 
Remarking  on  slavery  and  freedom,  she  also  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  same  design 
utters  a  troth  now  being  daily  and  hourly  con*  I  have  called  out  for  permanent  duty  a  portion 
firmed:  "This,  however,  is  clear,  that  there  re-  of  the  Volunteer  Force  of  the  Province." 
quires  a  preparation  for  freedom,  and  that  this       Relative  to  the  codification  of  the  statutes 
has  been  too  long  neglected."    On  her  return  of  Lower  Canada,  he  said :  "  The  Commission- 
she  spent  some  time  in  England,  and  published  ers  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  sec- 
in  1852,  at  Altona,  some  account  of  her  visit,  ond  chapter  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of 
under  the  title  of  "England  in  1851."    After  Lower  Canada  to  frame  a  Civil  Code,  and  also 
her  return  to  Sweden,  she  continued  to  write  a  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  for  Lower  Canada, 
her  novels  of  home  life,  publishing  "  Hertha  "  have  completed  the  former  part  of  their  duty ; 
in  1856,  "  Father  and  Daughter "  in  1858.    A  the  results  of  their  labors  shall  be  laid  before 
tour  of  some  length  in  the  South  of  Europe  you,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  Code  of  Civil 
was  described  in  1860,  in  u  Two  Tears  in  Swit-  Procedure  is  in  a  very  advanced  state.    The 
zerland  and  Italy,"  and  after  a   subsequent  completion  of  the  Codification  of  the  Civil 
journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  return  by  Law,  in  both  French  and  English,  cannot  fail 
way  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  was  followed  in  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of 
1863  by  books  on  those  countries,  which  were  Lower  Canada,  by  enabling  the  people  of  all 
her  latest  published  works.  origins  to  read,  in  their  own  languages,  the 

BRIDGES.    (See  Enginzebhto.)  Civil  Law  under  which  they  live,  and  which 
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heading  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  which  is  not  the  mother  tongue  of  a  portion 

Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward  Island).  of  the  people  whose  civil  rights  are  regulated 

His   Excellency   the   Right   Hon.    Charles  by  it." 
Stanley  Viscount  Monck,  Governor-General  of        To  the  Assembly  he  stated  that  the  revenue 

British  North  America,  and  Captain-General  had  largely  increased,  and  there  had  been  a  co- 

and  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Provinces  of  temporaneous  extension  of  the  trade  of  the 

Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Province.    To  both  Houses  he  presented  a  view 

Island  of  Prince  Edward,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  of  the  state  of  the  Confederation  question.    A 

Denis  Godley,  Governor-General's  Secretary ;  conference  had  assembled  and  arrived  at  the 

Lieut-Col  Hon.  Richard  Monck,  Coldstream  conclusion  "  that  a  Federal  union  of  the  Prov- 

Guards,  Military  Secretary;  Captain  Pembor-  inces  was  feasible  and  desirable.    A  plan  for 

ton,  60th  Rifles,  aide-de-camp ;   Lient-OoL  J.  the  union  was  proposed  (see  Public  Document*, 

G.  Irvine,  Provincial  aide-de-camp ;  Lieut-Col.  Annual  Gyolopjzdia,  1864),  and  had  received 

Duchesnay,  Lieut-Col.  H.  Bernard,  and  Lieut.-  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 

CoL  F.  W.  Cumberland,  Extra  Provincial  aides-  eminent    A  bill  will  be  introduced  into  the 

de-camp.  Imperial  Parliament  to  give  it  effect  so  soon  as 

~.    ~      ,.     yyr.  _.    _      ,,         .  -  _,  the  Ministers  shall  be  notified  that  the  proposal 

AgSS^  ^.received ^  the  sanction  of ^the  Provincial 

Receiver-General  and  Premier ;  John  A.  Macdonald!  Legislatures."     His  view  of  the  measure  was 

Attorney-General  for  Upper  Canada  and  Minister  of  thus  expressed :    "  With  the  public  men    of 
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British  North  Amerioa  it  now  rests  to  decide  And  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population— for  I  am 

inhabit  shall  be  consolidated  into  a  State,  com-  increa8ed  credit-with  a  higher  position  in  the  eyes 

billing  within  its  area  all  the  elements  of  na-  of  Europe— with  the  increased  security  we  can  offer 

tional  greatness,  providing  for  the  security  of  to  immigrants,  who  would  naturally  prefer  to  seek  a 

its  component  parts,  and  contributing  to  the  new  homein  what  is  known  to  them  as  a  great  coun- 

the  several  Provinces  of  which  it  is  constituted  crease  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  since  the  union 
shall  remain  in  their  present  fragmentary  and  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  our  future  prog- 
isolated  condition,  comparatively  powerless  for  ress,  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  will  be 

mutual  aid,  and  incapable  of  undertaking  their  7Mtly  !"■*«•    And  when>  bJ  *?**?*  of.  this  rapid 

i-~~A-  «v™  ~e  T~*~JLi~i  «mft«B:^:iu„  n  increase,  we  become  a  nation  of  eight  or  nine  millions 

proper  share  of  Imperial  responsibility."  of  ^0^,^  0Ur  alliance  will  fe  worthr  of  being 

In  reply  to  this  address  the  Commons  ex-  sought  by  the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  1  am  proud 
pressed  deep  regret  that  outrages  had  been  to  believe  thai  our  desire  for  a  permanent  alliance 
committed  on  the  commerce  and  territory  of  ^l  be  reciprocated  in  England.  I  know  that  there 
the  United  States  by  persons  who  songht  refuge  *£gg  &*&££?&  %&&2t$%£ 
in  Canada;  they  were  gratified  that  a  system  which  8peaka  0f  the  desirability  of  getting  rid  of  the 
of  detective  police  had  been  organized  on  the  colonies ;  but  I  believe  such  is  not  the  feeling  of  the 
frontier  line,  and  at  the  zeal  and  activity  dis-  statesmen  and  the  people  of  England.  I  believe  it 
played  by  the  volunteer  force  when  called  upon  wm  »•▼«  Jj  th*  dehberately  expressed  determina- 
SL_  «„*:Jl  aAM:„A  <,nA  ™^™iB*A  4.1, Ai.  *t,«  JL*i  tion  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  The  colo- 
ur acfave  service,  and  promised  that  the  esti-  nie8  are  now  in  a  transition  gtate.    Gradaany  a  dif. 

mates  tor  this  expenditure  should  receive  prompt  ferent  colonial  system  is  being  developed—and  it  will 

attention.     Other  subjects  of  a  local  nature  were  become,  year  by  year,  less  a  case  of  dependence  on 

also  noticed.     This  address  of  the  Commons  our  part  and  of  overruling  protection  on  the  part  of 

was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  71  to  17.  tb°  mo™*  country,  and  more  a  case  of  a  Healthy 

nn  +ki  q^  ^t?^v«„«»«.  4-\*~  *i^~  t>«^^:««  *i»A  and  cordial  alliance.    Instead  of  looking  upon  us  as 

,  A0na^t8i°tFeAraary  th*  J*6?  Premier,  *he  a  merely  dependent  colony,  England  will  have  in  ns 

late  Sir  E.  P.  Tache,  moved  in  the  Legislative  a  friendly  nation— a  subordinate  but  still  a  powerful 

Council,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  present-  people— to  stand  bv  her  in  North  America  in  peace 

cd  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  may  be  OT >  w«-    The  people  of  Australia  will  be  such  an- 

graciously  pleaded  to  cause  a  meagre  to  be  t^J^^'S^U^f^SSJ^ 

submitted  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  new  coloniaT  system,  as  I  believe  they  will,  that, 

purpose  of  uniting  the   Colonies  of  Canada,  though  at  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  will 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  be  able  to  look  to  the  subordinate  nations  in  alliance 

and  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  one  Government,  wi.th  her7  «*  owin?  .allegiance  to  the  same  Sov- 

with  previsions  based  on  the  resolutions  whicS  S^Mj^ttt  tSKttE 

were  adopted  at  a  conference  of  Delegates  from  And  if,  in  the  great  Napoleonic  war,  with  every  port 

the  said  colonies,  held  at  the  city  of  Quebec  on  in  Europe  closed  against  her  commerce,  she  was  yet 

the  10th  of  October,  1864"  (see  Akotal  Ct-  able  to  hold  her  own,  how  much  more  will  that  be  the 

olopjsdia),  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  case. when  she. hM  »colonial empire  rapidly  increas- 

the  Hon.^ohn  A  Macdonald,  Attorney-Gen:  SMT^^^ 

eral  of  Upper  Canada,  as  leader  in  the  Legislative  in  danger  again  and  again  in  Canada,  of  being  plung- 

Assembly,  also  moved  a  similar  resolution  in  a  ed  into  war  and  suffering  all  its  dreadful  conse- 

speech  of  great  length,  and  eloquence.    He  quences,  as  the  result  of  causes  over  which  we  have 

into  its  history ;  the  state  of  feeling  and  the  tion  of  the  prospect  of  a  war  some  time  ago,  how 
balance  of  parties  in  the  British  American  were  the  feelings  of  the  people  aroused  from  one  ex- 
Provinces  prior  to  the  Conference ;  the  Con-  tremity  of  British  America  to  the  other,  and  prepara- 
ference  itself  and  the  feeling  of  unanimity  *[on8  ™^°  for  meeting  its  worst  consequences.  AI- 
which  prevailed  in  It.  deliberations ;  the  d/  tto^ 

culties  which  met  them,  arising  from  the  aiffer-  between  the  United  States  and  England,  and  we  all 

once  of  nationality,  religion,  and  laws,  in  the  pray  it  never  may— they  are  still  ready  to  encounter 

several  colonies  which  were  represented ;  the  aU  perils  of  that  Kind,  for  the  sake  of  the  connection 

mutual  advantages  of  union  both  in  an  econom-  with  England.  m  There  is  not  one  adverse  voice,  not 

:~«i  ««:«*  ~e  ~xZ— :~    -  •       j.v          j.  one  adverse  opinion  on  that  point, 

ical  pomt  of  view  in  saving  the  vast  expenses  r                   r 

of  maintaining  separate  Governments  with  all  The  debate,  which  was  conducted  in  an  excel- 

their  attendant  machinery,  and  as  a  means  of  lent  spirit,  proceeded  in  the  Legislative  Council 

organization  and  strength  for  defensive  pur-  until  the  20th  of  February,  when  the  motion 

poses,  and  also  for  binding  the  colonies  in  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  forty-five  to  fifteei*.    In 

closer  connection  with  the  mother  country,  the  Assembly  the  discussion  was  not  brought  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  General  Government,  a  close  until  the  14th  of  March,  and  would,  no 

and  going  minutely  into  all  the  provisions  on  doubt,  have  continued  to  a  much  longer  date, 

this  latter  point.    The  importance  of  the  Prov-  but  for  the  decisive  conduct  of  the  adminwtrn- 

inces  when  united  he  thus  describes :  tion  in  laying  aside  almost  all  other  important 

We  find  ourselves  with  a  population  approaching  J^1**011  *>the  furtherance  of  this  grand  ob- 
four  millions  of  souls.  Such  a  population  m  Europe  ^  The  address  was  corned  by  an  overwr  elm- 
would  make  a  second,  or,  at  least,  a  third-rate  power,  ing  majority,  ninety-one  to  thirty-three. 
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Parliament  was  prorogued  almost  immediate-  tioned  sum  annually,  while  the  question  of  confed* 

ly  after  this  event    Amongst  the  items  voted  J"**011  "Pending.    They  said  tfieywew  unwilling 

X,«;„„  *v.A  «^™*~~  ~«~  ^«A  ~*  ^«^«  01  aaa  aaa  *°  separate  the  question  of  the  works  of  Montreal 

during  the  session  was  one  of  over  $1,000,000  ^^  queation  of  the  works  west  of  that  place 

for  the  permanent  defences  of  the  Province,  and  from  the  question  of  a  naval  armament  on  Lake 

The  Governor-General  dismissed  the  Legislature  Ontario.    That  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  theso 

with  a  speech,  in  which  he  congratulated  them  works  would  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  have 

upon  having  laid  the  foundation  for  a  more  inti-  ^^^t^ot1^^^  V&faJ^n* 

mate  union  of  British  North  America-  were  wady  to  propose  to  their  Legislature  on  the£ 

In  accordance  with  the  intimation  conveyed  return  a  measure  for  this  purpose,  provided  that  the 

iu  the  latter  portion  of  the  speech,  shortly  after  guaranty  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  were  given 

the  rising  of  Parliament  four  members  of  the  ?ow»  a5d  J?Bt  they  jrw  authorized  to  communicate 

PanajKaTt    r<stirA~»t*nA,vi>    rkr~.~,      \f~~,i~~^A  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  the  assurance  that,  the 

Canadian   Government   (Messrs.    Macdonald,  occa8ion  ^      B    land  ^  have  vn^md  ^l 

Carter,  Gait,  and  Brown)  were  appointed  as  a  quate  naval  force  for  Lake  Ontario.    They  thought 

delegation  to  proceed  to  England,  to  confer  that  if  the  guaranty  were  not  obtained  now  it  was 

with  the  Imperial  authorities  on  questions  af-  probable  that  the  Canadian  Government  and  Parlia- 

fecting  the  interests  of  Canada,  and  of  British  me-Dt  would  tbinkit  desirable  that  the  question  of 

Ttf/™*»r  Amw«ft   -«««.*n^     htL  -^^u *  defensive  works  should  await  the  decision  of  the  Gov- 

Jorth  America  generally.    The  reception  of  eminent  and  Legislature  of  the  United  Provinces, 

these  statesmen  by  the  Mother  Country  was  of  On  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government  we  as- 

the  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory  character,  sented  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposal  that  if 

and  showed  the  6trong  desire  of  the  Home  ^*  Province  undertook  the  primary  liability  for  the 

(^ernment  to  perpetuate  the  connection  be-  E&y^^ 

tween  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain.  her  Majesty's  Government  should  apply  to  Parliament 

The  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  were  for  a  guaranty  for  the  amount  required:  and  we  said 

reported  to  the  Governor-General,  to  whom  a  that  her  Majesty's  Government  would  furnish  the  ar- 

despatch  was  also  addressed  by  the  Right  Hon.  mTSnt?  ?or  fhfZ°r£Bm   ***??  s^f  *hat  the  le*8if° 

Edward  Cardwell,  describing' the  Coherences  tfgESX  tt^TS^^^                  £ 

of  the  Commissioners  with  the  Imperial  Gov-  the  imperial  Parliament.    On  the  subject  of  a  naval 

ernment.      This  last  document  presents  very  force  for  Lake  Ontario,  we  said  that,  apart  from  any 

clearly  the  views  of  the  Home  Government  question  of  expediency,  the  convention  subsisting 

relative  to  British  North  America,  as  follows :  *******  ™*  countrv  and  the  United  States  rendered 

v»  vu  ^wiwi,  ua  *vaav no.  lt  unppggjbi©  for  either  nation  to  place  more  than  the 

Dowxikg  Stbzet,  17th  June,  1866.  specified  number  of  armed  vessels  on  the  lakes  in 
Mr  Lord  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Lord-  time  of  peace.  In  case  of  war  it  would,  as  a  matter 
ship  that  several  conferences  have  been  held  between  of  course,  be  the  duty  of  any  government  in  this 
the  four  Canadian  Ministers  who  were  deputed,  and  country  to  apply  its  means  of  Naval  Defence  accord- 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  De  Grey,  Mr.  Glad-  ing  to  the  judgment  it  might  form  upon  the  exigen- 
•tone,  and  myself,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Gov-  cies  of  each  particular  time,  and  the  Canadian  Min- 
ernment.  istera  might  lie  assured  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
On  the  first  subject  referred  to  in  the  Minute,  that  ment  would  not  permit  itself  to  be  found  in  such  a 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  British  North  American  position  as  to  be  unable  to  discharge  its  duty  in  this 
Provinces,  we  repeated  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  respect.  This  was  the  only  assurance  the  Canadian 
the  assurances  which  had  already  been  given  of  the  Ministers  could  expect,  or  we  could  give, 
determination  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  use  Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  the  Canadian 
every  proper  means  of  influence  to  carry  into  effect  Ministers  reverted  to  the  proposal  which  has  been 
without  delay  the  proposed  Confederation.  mentioned  above,  that  priority  in  point  of  time 
On  the  second  point,  we  entered  into  a  full  consid-  should  be  given  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Prev- 
ention of  the  important  subject  of  the  defence  of  inces.  To  this  we,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
Canada,  not  with  any  apprehension  on  either  side  that  ernment,  assented.  In  conformity,  however,  with  a 
the  friendly  relations  now  happily  subsisting  between  wish  strongly  expressed  by  the  Canadian  Ministers, 
this  country  and  the  United  states  are  likely  to  be  we  further  said  that  if,  upon  future  consideration, 
disturbed,  but  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  the  Canadian  Government  should  desire  to  antici- 
ssfety  of  the  empire  from  possible  attack  ought  to  pate  the  Confederation  and  to  propose  that  Canada 
depend  upon  its  own  strength  and  the  due  application  should  execute  the  works,  they  would  doubtless 
of  its  own  resources.  We  reminded  the  Canadian  Min-  communicate  to' Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
ieters  that  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  decision ;  and  we  trusted  that  after  what  had  passed 
we  had  obtained  a  vote  of  money  for  improving  the  in  these  conferences  they  would  feel  assured  that 
fortifications  of  Quebec.  We  assured  them  that  so  any  such  communication  would  be  received  by  us  iu 
soon  as  the  rote  had  been  obtained  the  necessary  in-  the  most  friendly  spirit. 

■tractions  had  been  sent  out  for  the  immediate  ex-  On  the  third  point,  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the 

ecution  of  the  works,  which  would  be  prosecuted  Canadian  Ministers  represented  tne  great  importance 

with  despatch ;  and  we  reminded  them  of  the  Bug-  to  Canada  of  the  renewal  of  that  treaty,  and  requested 

gestion  her  Majesty's  Government  had  made  to  them  that  Sir  F.  Bruce  might  be  put  in  communication 

to  proceed  with  the  fortifications  of  Montreal.  with  the  Government  of  Lord  Monck  upon  the  sub- 

xhe  Canadian  Ministers,  in  reply,  expressed  un-  ject    We  replied  that  Sir  F.  Bruce  had  already  re- 

reservedly  the  desire  of  Canada  to  devote  her  whole  ceived  instructions  to  negotiate  for  a  renewal  or  tho 

resources,  both  in  men  and  money,  for  the  main-  treaty,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Government 

tenance  of  her  connection  with  the  Mother  Country ;  of  Canada. 

and  their  fall  belief  in  the  readiness  of  the  Canadian  On  the  fourth  point,  the  subject  of  the  Northwest- 
Parliament  to  make  known  that  determination  in  the  era  Territory,  the  Canadian  Ministers  desired  that 
most  authentic  manner.  They  said  they  had  in-  that  territory  should  be  made  over  to  Canada,  and 
creased  the  expenditure  for  their  Militia  from  800,000  undertook  to  negotiate  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Corn- 
to  1,000,000  dollars,  and  would  agree  to  train  that  pany  for  the  termination  of  their  rights,  on  condition 
force  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  that  the  indemnity,  if  any,  should  do  paid  by  a  loan 
War,  provided  the  cost  did  not  exceed  the  last-men-  to  be  raised  by  Canada  under  the  Imperial  guaranty. 
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With  the  sanction  of  the  Cabinet,  we  assented  to  this  ment  the  proposed  Union  is  calculated  to  confer  upo* 

proposal,  undertaking  that  if  the  negotiation  should  them  all.  I  hare,  Ac,  

be  successful,  we,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  being  (Signed)       EDWARD  CARD  WELL, 
satisfied  that  the  amount  or  the  indemnity  was  reason-          T  , 
able,  and  the  security  sufficient,  would  apply  to  the        -No  time  was  lost  on  the  return  of  the  dele- 
Imperial  Parliament  to  sanction  the  arrangement  and  gation  to  Canada  in  assembling  the  Legislature, 
to  guarantee  the  amount.  not  only  to  submit  the  result  of  the  mission. 

On  the  last  point  it  seemed  sufficient  that  her  b  t  ^  to  ^k  up  a  large  amount  of  business 
Majesty's  Goyernment  should  accept  the  assurances  J7^  jr  ""T?  *  "  *".»"  <H"»',*"B  v*  vw»«w» 
given  by  the  Canadian  Ministers  on  the  part  of  Cana-  pending  from  the  preceding  session, 
da,  that  that  Province  is  ready  to  devote  all  her  re-  A  short  time  previous  to  this  event  the  co- 
sources  bqth  in  men  and  money  to  the  maintenance  of  alition  was  slightly  convulsed  by  the  death  of 
her  connection  with  the  Mother  Country  and  should  fa  Premier,  Sir  E.  P.  Tache,  and  the  claims 
assure  them  in  return  that  the  Imperial  Government  ___x  4.  ^*  vwV-i.v  n^^-™*;-™!*  ««;>  T>A^wnAM 
fully  acknowledged  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  de-  p*  forth  by  both  Conservatives  and  Reformers 
fending  every  portion  of  the  Empire  with  all  the  re-  for  the  vacant  office.  Mr.  Maodonald,  the  next 
sources  at  its  command.  in  succession,  and  well  qualified  by  his  political 

The  Canadian  Ministers  in  conclusion  said,  that  attainments  for  the  position,  was  named  by  his 

c^mmumcltioM°dS  nonn^^affwt  writer  ExceUen°y  for  the  P09*.  bat  his  appointment 

thrwrreroindence  whic^had^^y  passed*  hi  J*8  resisted  by  the  Reformers,  on  the  ground 

tween  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Governments  that  it  would  involve  a  change  from  the  ongi- 

of  the  British  North  American  Provinces  on  the  sub-  nal  state  of  the  Ministry  when  they  entered  it. 

ject  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  To  this  we  entirely  To  meet  the  difficulty,  both  parties  at  length 

**reed*  agreed  on  Sir  Narcisse  F.  Belleau,  a  respect- 

The  preceding  despatch  was  also  sent  by  the  able  Liberal  Conservative,  and  he  accordingly 

same  Minister  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  was  installed  as  Head  of  the  Government,  The 

New  Brunswick,  together  with  a  letter,  urging  second  session,  commencing  on  the  8th  August, 

upon  that  Province  the  following  considerations,  lasted  for  nearly  two  months.    Explanations 

as  motives  to  its  hearty  cooperation  in  the  sys-  were  given  on  all  the  questions  negotiated  by 

*em  of  Confederation :  the  delegation  of  the  Home  Government,  in- 

You  will,  at  the  same  time,  express  to  the  Legis-  eluding  that  on  the  Northwest  Territory,  but 

laturo  of  New  Brunswick  the  strong  and  deliberate  none  of  them  were  in  a  sufficiently  forward 

opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  it  is  an  state  to  be  the  subject  of  legislation.     A  num- 

object  much  to  be  aesiredL  that  all  the  British  North  ber  of  other  important  measures,  however,  were 

American  Colonies  should  agree  to  unite  in  one  Gov-  v«^„«i,i.  v~  „„  1  ~  «  ~a 

ernment.    In  the  territorial  extent  of  Canada,  and  in  Drougnt  "P  and  passed. 

the  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Lower  *n  October  a  "  Confederate  Council  of  Trade, " 
Provinces,  her  Majesty's  Government  see  the  ele-  composed  of  one  member  from  each  Govern- 
ments of  power  which  only  require  to  be  combined  ment  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Canada, 
in  order  to  secure  for  the  Province  which  shall  pos-  assemble  at  Quebec,  to  consider  the  present 
sees  them  all,  a  place  amongst  the  most  considerable  ~T*  1  !_  :*"  ,v>  -U;  4*  •!»  tTa  *  ™"* 
communities  of  the  world.  In  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  2nd  "tar©  trade  policy  of  the  British  American 
the  British  Crown,  of  attachment  to  British  connec-  Colonies  with  foreign  countries;  and  it  is  prob- 
tion,  and  of  love  for  British  Institutions,  by  which  able  that  arising  out  of  this  conference  a  very 
all  the  Provinces  are  animated  alike,  her  Majesty's  important  commission  was  appointed  toward 
2SKM  *•  *"•  <>f  the  year,  with  tnTapproval  and 
seems  to  her  Majesty's  Government  to  recommend  cooperation  of  the  Imperial  Government,  com- 
itself  to  the  Provinces  on  many  grounds  of  moral  and  posed  of  William  McDougall,  Provincial  Secre- 
material  advantage,  as  giving  a  well-founded  prospect  tary  (as  Chief),  Thomas  Ryan,  M.  L.  C,  J.  W. 
of  improved  administration  and  increased  prosperity  Dun8ComD  0f  Quebec,  and  A.  M.  Delisle,  of 
But  there  is  one  consideration  which  her  Majesty's  tr  i:  ,  '  \  \  X*  *  Xr  T  r  ■"VJ"oar»  Y 
Government  feel  it  more  especially  their  duty  to  press  Montreal,  on  behalf  of  Canada;  Isaac  Le  Vis- 

upon  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick.    Looking  conte,  Financial  Secretary,  and McDonald, 

to  the  determination  which  this  country  has  ever  ex-  on  the  part  of  Nova  Scotia;  A.  J.  Smith,  on  the 

hibited  to  regard  the  defence  of  the  colonies  as  a  parfc  0f  New  Brunswiok,  and  J.  C.  Pope,  on  the 

matter  of  Imperial  concern,  the  colonies  must  recog-  t, „_*  rt*  p-j„,»A  •E\*w«-a>«i  T*iAn;i   **  ;„;.r?^  :«*A 

nize  a  right  and  even  acknowledge  an  obligation  in-  E?rt  of  F^n^dW°^  S  ^^  to  inquire  into 

cumbent  on  the  Home  Government  to  urge  with  tne  practicability   of  opening  trade   relations 

earnestness  and  just  authority  the  measures  which  with  the  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  per- 

they  consider  to  be  most  expedient  on  the  part  of  the  haps  Mexico.    The  movement  is  one  of  the 

?tteTout^^  t^a^ 

America  are  incapable,  when  separated  and  divided  America,  and  has  excited  the  liveliest  feelings 

from  each  other,  of  making  those  just  and  sufficient  O*  interest  both  in  England  and  in  the  depend- 

preparations  for  national  defence,  which  would  be  encies  and  countries  concerned.     The  gentle- 

easily  undertaken  by  a  Province  uniting  in  itself  men  appointed  on  this  responsible  and  momen- 

whole?  populatlon  and  *"  tbe  Teaourcea  of  the  tons  undertaking,  are  all  men  holding  prominent 

I  am  aware  that  this  project,  so  novel  as  well  as  so  positions  in  their  respective  Provinces, 
important,  has  not  been  at  once  accepted  in  New         The  Commission  sailed  for  England  in  No- 
Brunswick  with  that  cordiality  which  has  marked  its  vember,  and  having  there  conferred  with,  and 

i££#i?.^^  °LCJ"iadia'.b?t  her  bein&  accredited  by  the  British  Government  to 

Majesty  s  Government  trust  that  after  a  full  and  care-  xx,A  ™,A„„i  «^„^i.«:^  al. u  •    j  *-. 

ful  examination  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  the  the  several  countries  they  may  be  required  to 

Maritime  Provinces  will  perceive  the  great  advan-  ^^h  wer®  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies  early  in 

tages  which  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Govern-  the  ensuing  year.     Their  duties  are  to  collect 
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and  compile  information  bearing  upon  the  sub-  at  present  in  the  United  States,  it  is  manifest 
ject  of  trade  with  British  North  America;  and  that  the  Canadians  could  not  have  chosen  a 
they  are  empowered  to  negotiate  commercial  more  favorable  opportunity  for  vigorously  prose- 
treaties,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Imperial  cuting  an  attempt  to  extend  their  trade  rela- 
Government,  from  which  they  derive  their  an-  tions  with  the  nearest  foreign  countries,  and 
thority.  With  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  ex-  with  some  of  which  they  at  present  carry  on  a 
tending  the  trade  relations  between  the  West  considerable  import  trade.  As  above  stated, 
Indies  and  Canada,  it  may  be  said  that  for  some  Canada  in  the  year  1868  exported  to  foreign 
years  past  a  large  and  increasing  trade  has  been  countries  other  than  the  United  States  goods 
growing  up  between  the  two  countries ;  but  the  to  the  value  of  $841,002 ;  these  consisted  prin- 
disproportion  between  the  amount  of  the  im-  cipally  of  cured  fish  and  the  produce  of  the 
ports  and  exports  has  been  hitherto  too  great  forest.  The  value  of  the  former  article  was 
to  make  it  appear  of  much  value  to  the  general  $494,428,  and  of  the  latter  $820,552.  The  value 
interests  of  the  province.  of  the  agricultural  products  exported  to  the 
It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  of  the  total  same  countries  was  only  $17, 17s,  and  that  of 
quantity  of  merchandise  imported  into  Canada  the  manufactures  of  Canada  the  insignificant 
from  the  British  and  Foreign  West  Indies,  con-  amount  of  $5,299.  In  negotiating  commercial 
sisting  of  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  segars,  treaties  with  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  probably  Mexico, 
and  other  articles  during  the  year  1868,  more  the  Canadian  Commissioners,  doubtless,  will 
than  a  moiety  was  received  through  the  United  have  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  Governments 
States.  In  the  year  1868  the  total  value  of  the  of  those  countries  that,  with  reference  to  the 
importations  from  the  West  Indies  amounted  to  two  last  articles  above  enumerated,  the  province 
$415,927 ;  the  value  of  the  produce  imported  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  one  in  unlimited 
direct  was  $180,881;  through  the  maritime  quantities,  and  certain  descriptions  of  manufac- 
provinces,  $35,677 ;  and  via  the  United  States,  tures  to  the  extent  required,  much  cheaper  than 
$249,419.  The  trade  with  the  British  West  they  can  be  procured  from  the  United  States, 
Indies  for  the  above  year  was  as  follows :  where  the  taxation  is  at  the  present  time  so  ex- 
Amount  of  imports,  $132,195 ;  exports  only,  ceedingly  burthensome. 
$57,542.  The  Canadian  trade  with  foreign  In  addition  to  their  patriotic  attempt  to  en- 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  during  large  their  export  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
the  same  period  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  the  Canadian  Government  are  also  about  to 
$2,875,653.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  take  steps  toward  improving  the  communica- 
$2,034,651 ;  against  exports,  $841,002.  It  will  tions  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  North- 
be  seen  that,  although  the  balance  is  at  present  west  Territory,  which  is  now  virtually  incorpo- 
considerably  against  the  province,  there  yet  rated  with  the  province.  The  Red  River  Settle- 
exists  the  nucleus  of  a  trade  with  foreign  coun-  ment  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of 
tries  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is  about  12,000  souls ;  the  gold  fields  of  the  Sas- 
capable  of  being  greatly  extended  by  the  judi-  katchewan  are  also  attracting  great  numbers 
cious  measures  for  that  purpose  adopted  by  the  of  enterprising  people  to  that  fine  country,  and 
Canadian  Administration.  The  exports  from  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to 
Canada  to  the  West  Indies  consist  at  present  Canada  of  securing  the  trade  of  that  vast  and 
almost  exclusively  of  manufactured  goods —  valuable  region,  which  has  hitherto  gone  to  the 
such  as  leather,  machinery,  soap,  starch,  straw,  United  States  instead  of  finding  its  natural  and 
wooden  ware,  and  whiskey.  The  fisheries  also  legitimate  outlet  through  Canada.  "  The  people 
supply  an  article  of  export  to  the  same  coun-  of  the  Red  River,  "says  the  only  paper  published 
tries,  and  will  no  doubt  in  the  course  of  a  few  in  that  country,  u  are  becoming  alive  to  the 
years  largely  contribute  to  swell  the  annual  re-  immense  advantages  of  buying  their  goods  in 
turns  of  the  growing  trade.  The  most  impor-  the  comparatively  untaxed  markets  of  Canada, 
taut  staples  of  Canada,  namely,  agricultural  as  compared  with  the  heavily  burthened  mart 
products  and  the  produce  of  the  forest,  have  of  St.  Paul's,  from  whence  they  are  at  present 
not  as  yet  to  any  great  extent  been  introduced  supplied." 

into  the  West  India  islands,  the  trade  in  these  At  the  dose  of  1864  the  case  of  the  St  Al- 

articles  having  hitherto  been  nearly  monopo-  ban's  raiders  was  still  pending  in  the  Canadian 

lized  by  the  United  States.    The  high  prices,  courts,  upon  a  demand  for  their  extradition  by 

however,  of  all  the  exportable  articles  in  this  the  United  States.    Judge  Coursol,  of  Montreal, 

country,  the  effect  of  the  late  war,  have  sug-  had  been  suspended  for  his  judgment  in  favor 

gested  to  the  Canadians  the  possibility  of  their  of  Young  and  his  followers,  and  the  Canadian 

being  able  to  compete  successfully  with  their  Government  evinced,  by  every  means  in  their 

neighbors  in  the  West  India  markets  as  well  as  power,  a  desire  to  see  justice  done,  not  only  to 

in  those  of  Brazil  and  Mexico.    "  Nearly  all  the  the  prisoners  themselves,  but  also  to  the  Gov- 

exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  above  eminent  and  people  whose  territory  had  been 

countries, "  the  Toronto  Globe  informs  us,  "  con-  violated.     When  brought  before  Mr.  Justice 

sist  mainly  of  articles  which  can  be  furnished  Smith,  he  sustained  the  previous  judgment  by 

by  these  provinces."    If  this  be  the  case,  and  Mr.  Coursol,  and  the  prisoners  were  released 

in  view  of  the  fact  that  prices  will  probably  for  from  custody,  but  were  again  apprehended  at 

some  years  continue  to  rule  almost  as  high  as  the  instance  of  the  Canadian  Government  for  a 
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breach  of  the  neutrality  laws.  Being  taken  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Wolseley,  the  command- 
Toronto  for  trial,  at  the  preliminary  examina-  ing  officer,  will  testify : 

tion  before  Mr.  Recorder  Duggan,  it  was  dis-       After  a  few  days'  experience  I  found  that  the 

covered  that  no  evidence  could  be  adduced  theoretical  knowledge  of  drill  was  much  greater  than 

against  any  of  the  prisoners  except  Young,  and  I  had  W0**  &  co?ld  h»Te  becn  '>  yhou*bt*i.it 

v?  . •«„4,  -l:^     *„  ai»  «  „^„  „t,,Ai:»vi«  !»k«»  more  advisable  therefore  to  exercise  them  in  the 

that  against  him  was  of  a  very  unrehable  char-  battalion>  and  subsequently  in  brigade  movements, 

acter.    All  the  raiders  were  nnally  discharged,  than  to  keep  them  long  at  the  monotonous  employ, 

with  the  single  exception  of  Young,  who  was  ment  of  squad  and  company  drill.    When  the  camp 

at  length  admitted  to  bail,  to  make  his  appear-  broke  up  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 

anceinaoeyentoftbechargeprefer^against  1fi*^8^™^32%J& 

him  being  brought  into  any  of  the  Superior  prec\sio5  of  movement  which  careful  training  under 

Courts.     No  Bteps,  however,  nave  since  been  military  officers  only  can  effect.    Their  conduct  was 

taken  in  this  direction.    Thus  peacefully  ter-  beyond  all  praise ;  their  cheerful  obedience  and  the 

minated  the  connection  between  Canada  and  feapect  they  paid  their  officers,  evinced  a  desire  to 

the  Confederate  refugees,  which,  at  the  com-  ^profSK  l£Z  %&2X%r* GdftJ 
raencement,  gave  rise  to  much  lil-ieelmg  be-  learned  showed  an  aptitude  for  military  pursuits  that 
tween  our  people  and  the  Canadians,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  militia  of 
threatened  to  lead  to  serious  complications  be-  this  country.  The  difficulties  one  always  has  to  en- 
tween  the  two  Governments.  It  is  only  lair  counter  in  transforming  the  citizen  into  the  soldier, 
.  ,  .  -  -  -»  A  ^ .4.  *  .  ^  ic  .v«  m  teaching  him  habits  of  order,  precision,  and  smart- 
to  state,  as  a  proof  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  ne8S  ^  be°ring  were  consequently  easily  overcome. 

Canadian  authorities  to  maintain  amicable  re-  it  seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  all  to  identify  them- 

lations  with  this  oountry,  that  the  $50,000  booty  selves  with  the  army  whose  uniform  they  wore,  and 

carried  off  by  the  raiders  from  St.  Alban's  was  in  m7  opinion  they  were  most  successful  in  doing  so. 
refunded  by  them,  and  that  an  alien  bill  re-        By  the  "Canadian  Volunteer  and  Militia  Lis  V' 

ceived  the  sanction  of  the  Provincial  Legisla-  it  appears  that  the  number  of  militia  on  the  rolls 

tore,  providing  for  the  removal  of  such  obnox-  in  Canada  is  as  follows :  1st  Class,  128,827 ;  2d 

ious  sojourners  from  the  province  at  any  future  Class,  208,180 ;  3d  Class,  88,190.  Total  425,197. 
time.     »  In  the  month  of  October  the  seat  of  Gov- 

In  connection  with  this  it  is  only  necessary  eminent  was  removed  from  the  city  of  Quebec 

to  mention  the  case  of  Burley,  the  Lake  Erie  to  the  new  capital  Ottawa,  where  for  the  last 

invader,  who  was  extradited  to  the  United  five  years  magnificent  piles  of  buildings  have 

States  by  a  full  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  been  in  course  of  erection  for  the  accommoda- 

Judges  of  Upper  Canada,  but  who  subsequently  tion  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  sev- 

escaped  from  his  prison  here,  and  passing  over  eral  Departments.    It  is  estimated  that  these 

in  disguise  into  Canada,  made  his  way  to  the  buildings  have  cost  the  oountry  more  than  half 

nearest  open  British  seaport,  and  took  passage  a  million  of  pounds,  and  they  are  declared  by 

to  Sootland,  where  he  is  now  residing.  many  competent  authorities  to  rival  in  grandeur 

The  sudden  death  of  President  Lincoln  by  and  architectural  beauty  any  others  on  the 

the  hand  of  an  assassin,  called  forth  from  the  Continent. 

British  American  Colonies  the  warmest  and       With  regard  to  the  public  debt,  Mr.  Gait, 

most   expressive  sympathy.     Meetings    were  Minister  of  Finance,  said:   uThe  amount  of 

held  in  all  parts  of  the  Provinces  denouncing  public  debt  to   be  redeemed   in   1865    was 

the  act,  and  paying  the  highest  testimonials  $1,100,000,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  the 

of  respect  to  his  memory.  final  payment  of  the  Imperial  loan.    The  inter- 

The  volunteer  militia  force,  sent  to  the  fron-  est  on  the  charges  on  the  public  debt  was 
tier  during  the  excitement  which  followed  the  $3,890,000,  including  the  sinking  fund.  The 
issuing  of  General  Dix's  order,  was  recalled  charges  embraced  under  the  head  of  Civil  Gov- 
during  the  summer  season,  and  not  replaced,  ernment  amounted  to  $4,633,000.  It  was  pro- 
But  in  November,  the  Government  thought  posed  to  expend  for  militia  during  1865  $500,- 
proper,  from  information  which  it  received  as  000.  In  regard  to  the  public  works,  the  build- 
to  a  probable  "Fenian  invasion,"  to  provide  ings  at  Ottawa  and  the  completion  of  the  en- 
against  suoh  a  possible  annoyance,  by  calling  largement  of  the  Welland  Canal,  were  the 
out  a  small  body  of  volunteers  for  active  ser-  chief.  It  was  expected  that  the  total  outlay 
vice.  This  force  was  put  on  duty  at  the  most  by  the  board  of  works  would  be  $600,000.  The 
salient  points  on  the  frontier.  collection  of  revenue  was  put  down  at  $1,350,- 

In  the  month  of  September  a  Camp  of  Mili-  000.    The  aggregate  of  outlays,  exclusive  of 

tary  Instruction,  composed  of  the  passed  cadets  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  was  $11,- 

of  the  several  military  schools  established  by  074,000,  against  the  income  of  $11,136,000, 

the  Canadian  Government,  was  opened  at  La-  leaving  a  surplus  of  $62,000.    In  a  oountry, 

prairie,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  ex-  like  Canada,  increasing  so  rapidly,  there  must 

perienced   officers   in  her   Majesty's   service,  necessarily  be  a  gradual  increase  in  the  cost  of 

This  was  an  experiment  to  test  the  military  government.    It  was  impossible  to  govern  three 

efficiency  and  endurance  of  those  who,  in  the  millions  for  the  same  as  two  millions.    The 

event  of  hostilities,  would  be  called  on  to  com-  balances  on  30th  June  last,  were  nearly  $3,444,- 

mand  the  Provincial  militia.    The  result  was  000.    The  Legislature  had  clothed  the  Gov- 

niost  satisfactory,  as  the  following  extract  from  ernment  with  power  to  dispose  of  four  millions 
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of  debentures.    Bat  as  that  had  not  been  exer-  that  though  it  was  certainly  very  important,  still  if 

cised,  the  debentures  were  lodged   with  the  we  w«  comp^d  bj  drcuMtancM  to  lrok  at  the 

?■*£  &&$  {oi» am' of  m* ney  obtained  ksss  &2S&SE&&  selkss 

Irom  tnat  institution.  or  imports  of  the  country,  as  to  the  nroportion  it 

With  regard  to  Canal  Tolls,  the  policy  of  the  bore  to  the  whole  product  of  the  industry  of  the 

Government  is  to  make  the  inland  navigation  Province.    We  ought  not  to  conclude  that  because 

as  free  from  burdens  as  possible.  25  PW  cent,  of  our  products  were  exnorted  to  the 

»n,A  mjsMkWm^m  ^  *vA  n^ifL*-i  n~     4.      i  United  States,  25  per  cent,  of  the  industry  of  the 

The  views  of  the  Colonial  Government  rela-  proyince  wouid  be  paralyzed.    If  they  diS  not  go 

tive  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  were  expressed  there,  the  worst  result  would  be  the  change  would 

in  the  Legislature  by  Mr.  Gait  with  much  force,  have  to  bo  made  in  a  certain  amount  of  the  productive 

clearly  showing  that  Canada  is  not  so  dependent  labor  of  tno  countr7«    Labor  rendered  unremunera- 

on  thistreatyasissupposed;  and  that  the  politi-  Soffir0"6  direction'  mu9t  be  made  ProductiTe  in 
cal  questions  appertaining  to  it  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  commercial.    He  said :  An  important  view  of  the  trade  of  the  Mari- 

The  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  might  be  considered  time  Provhw*  is  thus  presented : 
as  transit  trade.  The  price  was  regulated  by  the  That  trade  had  not  been  so  large  as  had  been  de- 
American  market,  and  the  American  market  did  not  sired,  or  increased  so  rapidly  as  might  have  been 
consume  these  articles.  The  United  States  exported  expected,  because,  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  they 
to  the  Maritime  Provinces  about  as  much  as  they  im-  had  obtained  in  the  American  markets  the  articles 
ported  from  us.  Being  a  transit  trade,  the  Ameri-  they  might  have  obtained  from  us,  which  have  been 
cans  reaped  the  benefit  of  it ;  they  had  the  advantage  sent  by  us  into  the  United  States,  and  by  the  United 
of  transporting  it,  and  of  the  commercial  profits  that  States  exported  to  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  act- 
arose  from  transacting  it.  The  effect  of  preventing  ual  results,  comparing  several  years,  were  that  in 
the  continuance  of  that  trade,  would  be  that  if  we  1860  goods  were  worth  $393,866,  while  in  the  fiscal 
succeeded,  as  he  trusted  we  should,  in  establishing  year  ending  Junet  1865,  we  imported  $511,570. 
proper  commercial  relations  with  our  maritime  Our  exports  have  increased  during  the  same  time 
brethren,  the  trade  would  be  conducted  directly  from  $723,536  to  $1,065,057,  an  increase  of  about 
with  the  Lower  Provinces  instead  of,  as  now,  with  25  per  cent.  From  the  British  West  Indies,  the 
Boston  and  New  York.  increase  in  trade  had  been  more  considerable.    Our 

Hr *o  showed  that  the  effect*  of  the  United  gfffi'ZyaSAift  2LS5WS2. 

btates  imposing  a  duty  on  lumber,  would  be  to  with  the  West  Indies  we  had  formerly  enjoyed.    The 

raise  the  price  to  their  own  consumers.     They  exports  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  had  risen  from 

might  raise  the  cost  of  the  material  used  in  their  $723,000  in  i860,  to  $1,065,000  in  1865 ;  and  to  the  West 

Louses  and  ships  at  their  own  expense,  but  JS**8*  *hev  h*f  ri»en »*°m  ml  in  i860,  to  $41000  in 

«^«m  ««i«.  0k„k>w  off1™*  *i.«,  +,*,iA  „f  r»««Li«,  18<K>-    But  while  that  had  been  the  case  with  our 

could  only  slightly ^affect  the  trade  of  Canada.  own  We8t  IndU  l8land8f  OUP  trade  with  ^  forei 

in  referring  to  tne  frontier  trade  of  Canada,  West  Indies  was  beginning  to  assume  somewhat 

Mr.  Gait  remarked :  considerable  dimensions.    This  was  particularly  the 

Americans  now  grow  corn  cheaper  and  better  than  ca?e  M  «*«1ed  .Cubai  *nl he  $oun*  ****  <?eT  ^ 

-»   wk;u  Jo  «~*£  wi«~  «iw>.*£~  J!S i  w7«Z  IS«  nine  of  articles  imported  from  foreign  West  Indies 

rhC'  Wbr*  W£JTL h^  th«  ?xnha«t«  tZZ 11  «  1864,  was  no  less*than  $1,480,000,  of  which  there 

S'L 1?" ^SwStf™     S^K?JS^S  in  ***  come  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  $256,000;  by 

i  urion«  S  S«t^.  h^n^nVin^f  ^rwlw  S«  S  way  of  the  tnited  States,  $660,000,  and  Nova  Scotia; 

ci£°^^^^  AOO      The  }^£to^\r^e  of  CanadJ 

eithefside  of  the  frontier.  wTstriVy^^ 

With  regard  to  the  important  and  growing  import  trade  of  Canada  from  foreign  countries,  ex- 
interests  of  mineral  products,  he  admitted  the  ?*?*  *•  ™*^  ^Jates   was  only  *905  000;  and  in 

A^«A««.AMA«  ~*  «  «AA.  .^.i**.*  u«*  «*  ♦!.«  » A  1865,  notwithstanding  the  depressing  influence  of  the 

advantages  of  a  near  market,  but  at  the  same  African  war>  it  hadnsen  to  $8, 274,000,  an  increase 

time  observed  that  it  was  not  the  American  0f  nearly  four-fold  in  that  short  period.    It  now 

market  which  gave  value  to  the  product  of  the  amounted  to  eight  per  cent,  of  our  total  exports, 

mine.  Admitting  the  importance  of  Reciprocity,  instead  of  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent.    Itwasgrati- 

he  thus  summarily  said  f  fvmg  to  the  Government,  ana  he  was  sure  it  must 

uo  Hiw  ouu,lu*,u«'  otuxM..  8-j80  ^  gjfafofymg  to  the  House  and  the  country,  to 

The  exports  to  the  United  States,  which  might  be  know  that  at  a  time  when  we  were  threatened  with 
said  to  be  dependent  on  the  Reciprocity  Treaty — that  an  interruption  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  we 
was  the  balance  of  exports  over  imports — was,  lam-  had  trade  with  other  foreign  countries  independent 
ber  about  5,000,000 ;  coarse  grains,  4,000,000 ;  ani-  of  the  British  possessions,  which  was  growing  with 
mals,  1,500,000.  The  trade  in  animals  was  much  the  rapidity  indicated  by  these  returns;  a  trade  that 
larger  last  year;  but  this  was  about  the  average,  now  amounted  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  indus- 
Thus  a  balance  of  aboutten  and  a  half  millions  of  our  try  of  the  country  if  trade  with  the  United  States 
export  was  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  treaty  'K  were  put  an  end  to  to-morrow.  These  observations 
that  was  about  the  amount  they  could  affect  by  levy-  respecting  our  trade  with  the  United  States,  the 
ing  taxation  on  the  production  of  this  country.  He  reciprocity  treaty,  and  our  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
would  not  repeat  any  of  the  arguments  with  respect  tries  generally,  acquired  perhaps  additional  import- 
to  each  article,  but  tne  peculiar  position  of  that  por-  ance  at  this  moment  because  we  knew  that  under 
tion  of  the  American  market  which  was  supplied  from  instructions  from  the  Imperial  Government,  repre- 
Canada  was  such,  that  he  did  not  think  tney  would  sentatives  of  the  different  provincial  governments 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  impose  duties  on  our  prod-  would  meet  in  this  city  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ucts;  but  if  they  did,  they  would  not  merely  in-  ber  next.  It  was  peculiarly  happy,  that  at  this  moment 
crease  the  cost  of  every  one  of  those  articles  raised  such  a  meeting  as  this  was  to  take  place,  because  wo 
in  their  own  country,  but  they  will  themselves  have  had  to  consider  two  points  in  reference  to  our  trade 
to  pay  the  duty  on  tne  supplies  they  obtained  from  with  the  United  States.  We  had  to  consider,  first, 
abroad,  essential  for  their  consumption.  He  might  what  action  should  be  taken  in  case  the  American 
further  say,  in  reference  to  this  trade  of  $10,000,000,  Government  undertook  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 

Vol.  v.— 9       A 
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the  renewal  of  the  treaty ;  and  we  had  to  consider,     Provinces  is  desirable,  whether  the  larger  union  be 


ne- 
Bruns- 

with  Canada,  that  it  is  most  important  that  this  wick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  should  be  resumed 

meeting  should  be  held,  and  that  a  common  under-  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last 

standing  should  be  arrived  at  by  the  representatives  Session  of  the  Legislature. 

of  the  different  governments.  He  did  not  apprehend  House  of  Assembly. — 2d.  Unsolved,  That  in  the 
that  there  woula  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  coming  opinion  of  this  House  the  negotiations  for  the  Union 
to  an  agreement  upon  either  one  point  or  the  other,  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
The  Canadian  Government  did  not  desire  to  engross  Island  should  be  resumed  in  accordance  with  the  reso- 
the  negotiations  that  might  take  place  respecting  the  lution  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
treaty.  If  they  stood  alone,  they  would  as  much  jn  j^y  a  delegation,  composed  of  the  Pro- 
consider  the  interests  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  as  __.  t^-  1%,™^-  anA  fWA+«™^,r  n«r,^--i  xr- 
their  own;  but  on  this  occasion,  they  would  have  mior,  Dr.  Tupper,  and  the  Attorney-General  Mr. 
those  interests  represented  by  gentlemen  from  the  Henry,  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  England  to 
governments  of  those  Provinces  themselves,  and  they  confer  with  the  Imperial  Government  on  the 
would  have  the  advantage  of  obtaining  from  those  subject  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  on  other 
gentlemen  infonnat|on  on  points  relating  to  those  quegtions  of  interest  to  the  Colony.     The  reply 

interests,  and  by  this  means  he  did  not  doubt  that     ^«  .-.      T      :  i  /-.  .        li         «.     . l  J- 

they  would  be  able  to  unite  in  placing  before  the  of  *«  Imperial  Government  on  the  subject  of 

representative  of  the  Imperial  government  at  Wash-  confederation  was  thus  reported  byMr.  Card  well : 

ington,  the  united  views  of  all  those  colonies  in  ref-  "  I  have  stated  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 

erence  to  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  especially  mont  can  give  no  countenance  to  any  proposals 

wit5  I*Se  vovl0  IwiflSE^^  which  would  lead  to  delay  the  Confederation 

rence  and  A  ova  Scotia,  which  formed  such  an  lm-  «   ,.  .,     -r»                     <■_.  i_J±1_                  j     . 

portant  part  of  the  trade;  but  if,  unfortunately,  we  of  "I tne  Provinces,  which  they  are  so  desirous 

should  be  disappointed  in  our  anticipations  that  the  to  promote,  and  can  only  aid  in  the  promotion 

American  Government  will  not  enter  into  negotiations  of  a  closer  union  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New 

for  the  renewal  of  the  treaty,  then  it  would  become  Brunswick,  if  that  closer  union  be  ancillary  to, 

zzSttsnsss  &sS2tt&£ft  «* fonn w*  <*  *•  far for  rW*?-" 

the  future  of  our  trade.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year.  Sir  R.  G.  Mac- 

donnell  was  transferred  to  the  Governorship  of 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Provinces  during  Hong  Kong,  and  Sir  W.  F.  Williams,  a  distin- 

the  year  was  very  flourishing.    The  only  draw-  guished  native  of  the  province,  was  appointed  in 

back  to  this  prosperous   state  of  tilings  was  his  stead,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  countrymen, 

the  threatened  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  The  Government  of  Mr.  Tilley,  in  New  Bruns- 

Treaty  in  March,  1866,  and  the  uncertainty  wick,  pursued  a  more  manly  and  straightfor- 

which  existed  as   to  whether  the  Canadian  ward  policy  than  that  of  the  sister  Province. 

Government  would  be  able  to  secure  a  renewal  Early  in  the  year  the  question  was  submitted 

of  it  A  feeling  exists  in  Canada  that  the  action  to  the  electors,  but  through  organized  influences 

of  the  United  States  authorities  in  refusing  to  which  could  not  bo   combated,  a  Legislature 

grant  this,  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  move  unfavorable  to  the  scheme  was  returned.  -  Mr. 

them  from  their  allegiance.    Whether  this  con-  Tilley,  with  his  Ministry,  retired  from  office, 

jecture  he  well  founded  or  not  is  uncertain ;  but  and  were  succeeded  by  the  triumphant  party, 

if  it  be,  it  will  probably  fail  of  its  object,  and  who  caused  resolutions  to  be  passed  in  the 

tend  rather  to  bind'  the  Canadian  people  more  Legislature  hostile  to  confederation,  and  every 

firmly  than  ever  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  thing  was  done  to  place  the  Province  in  a  posi- 

The  Detroit  Convention,  mentioned  elsewhere,  tion  of  antagonism  to  the  soheme.  A  delegation, 

Eroduced  great  practical  good  in  Canada  by  its  composed  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Allan,  two  mem- 
ibors  and  deliberations.  It  served  in  a  meas-  hers  of  the  Government,  were  appointed  to  pro- 
ure  to  clear  away  many  old  prejudices  and  an-  ceed  to  England,  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
tipathies,  and  to  allay  much  bitter  feeling  that  majority  on  the  question  of  Union,  but  failed  to 
had  been  engendered  during  the  war.  It  showed  secure  countenance  or  any  sympathy  from  the 
the  great  necessity  for  increased  canal  and  rail-  imperial  authorities.  More  recently,  however,  a 
road  communication  between  the  west  and  the  better  feeling  has  sprung  up,  and  the  result  of  an 
seaboard.  election  in  the  county  of  York  has  been  to  re- 
in Nova  Scotia  no  steps  were  taken  on  the,  turn  a  gentleman  strongly  pledged  in  favor  of 
question  of  Confederation,  either  in  submitting  Union,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Mr.  An- 
it  to  the  Legislature  or  to  the  people,  although  glin,the  member  of  the  Government  most  deter- 
the  former  course  was  promised  in  a  despatch  minahly  opposed  to  confederation,  has  resigned 
from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  the  Governor-  his  seat  in  the  Council,  and  has  been  succeeded 
General.  The  Government,  on  the  contrary,  hy  one  more  willing  to  entertain  the  considcr- 
has,  for  the  present,  abandoned  the  scheme^  in  ation  of  the  question.  It  is  therefore  considered 
favor  of  a  Legislative  Union  of  the  Maritime  probable,  that  ere  long,  should  an  opportunity 
Provinces,  as  appears  by  two  resolutions  adopted  permit,  New  Brunswick  would  declare  for 
in  May,  as  follows :  Union.    In  a  recent  general  election  in  New- 

_                      „_.              ,  foundland,  a  majority  has  been  returned  pledged 

Legislative  Council.-Ist.   Whereas,  undei -exist-  to  9Upp0rt  the  Quebec  scheme, 

ing  circumstances,  an  immediate  Union  of  the  British  »«ffv*u  "**  y"1^  ^     °^T;     __  .,    _   _.    . 

Xorth  American  Provinces  has  become  impracticable;  lne  comparative  trade  of  the  United  States 

and  whereas  a  Legislative  Union  of  the  Maritime  with  British  North  America  and  other  COUD- 
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tries,  and  the  general  export  and  import  trade 
of  the  Provinces,  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  importance  of 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  British 
North  America  is  second  only  to  that  with 
Great  Britain  itself.  The  official  report  on  com- 
merce and  navigation  for  the  year  ending  June 
80, 1864,  shows  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  various  countries : 

England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland $816,747,182 

British  North  America 67,909,162 

Spanish  West  Indies 57,481,184 

Hamburg  and  Bremen 29,689,657 

Trance 23,971,820 

Mexico 20,566,945 

Brazil 19,978,757 

China 1H,S98,840 

All  other  countries 109,712,987 

Total $699,855,084 

The  total  United  States  tonnage  entered  from 
and  cleared  for  the  various  foreign  countries  in 
the  year  1868-'64  was  as  follows : 

Tom. 

Canada 2,841,260 

British  Provinces  East 441,658 

British  Columbia 152,524 

Total  British  North  America 8,485,442 

Great  Britain 710,245 

Spanish  West  Indies 771,878 

K«w  Granada 424,589 

British  West  Indies 82,121 

Ranee 49,504 

China 47,807 

All  other  countries 686,846 

Total 6,157,862 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Value  of  Export*  and 
Import*  of  Canada,  during  the  fiscal  years  ending 
BOth  June,  1864  and  1866. 


Total  Exp*t 
and  Import*, 

$93,471,660 
87,101,620 

$5^70,040 
or  5|  pr.  ct 


1964  to  Jane  80th.... 
lS65toJane  80th 


Decrease,  1S66. 


Exports^ 

Inpoftti 

$48,718,191 
42,481,151 

$49,758,469 
44,620,469 

Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  Canada,  exhibiting 
the  Value  of  Export*  to,  and  Import*  from,  Great 
Britain,  her  Colonic*  and  other  Countrie*,  together 
with  the  Tonnage  of  Veeeelt  arriving  and  departing 
during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1865,  including  in 
*uch  tonnage  the  Vessel*  engaged  in  the  Inland  Trade. 


COMMZSCK. 

• 

Valtn  of  Exports. 

Value  of  Imports. 

Great  Britain 

$14,726,009 

1,065,057 

41,818 

25,812,928 

142,856 

7,415 

686,079 

$21,085,871 
611,570 
207,829 
19,589,055 
751,667 
886,717 
2,186,260 

North  American  Colonies. . . . 
British  West  Indies. 

United  States  of  America. .... 

Totals. 

$42,481,151 

$44,620,469 

Tonnage  of  British  vessels,  entered  inwards, 
a, 909,856;  do.,  cleared  outwards,  8,098,506. 

Tonnage  of  foreign  vessels,  entered  inwards, 
2,238,266  ;  do.,  cleared  outwards,  2,198,286. 

Total  entered  inwards,  5, 14?,  622;  cleared 
outwards,  5,206,792. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  importations 
from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  <fec 
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BROUGH,  JOHN. 


EXPORT    TRADE. 


ARTICLES. 


Products  of  Mines 

"  Fisheries. 

44  Forest 

Animals  and  their  Product*. 

Agricultural  Products 

Manufactures 

Coin  and  Bullion, 

Other  Articles 


Total  yalue  of  Exports s 

No.    Tows. 

Vessels  built  at  Quebec  and  J  48—45,295,  at  $48  per  ton  )  ««„««,.»  n_i«  qm  ♦«„• 
exported...... {  28-22,627,  at  $40  pw  ton  f  To»cther'  W-«i»M  ^s. 

Estimated  amount  of  Exports,  short  returned  at  Inland  Ports 


Grand  Total  of  Exports. . 


Total  ExfrosrB. 


Inst  SO,  1861 


$757,565 

770,507 

18,957,850 

6,541,620 

18,499,899 

981.972 

1,708,785 

887,949 


88,490,647 

2,422,765 
2,804,779 


$48,718,191 


Jan*  SO,  19BL 


$674,664 

766,816 

14,288,207 

8,486*882 

10,451,509 

1,094,714 

1,688,191 

889,843 


87,684,825 

♦1,928,594 
2,878,282 


$42,481,161 


Statement  of  the  Amount  of  the  Exports  and  Imports,  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  Population,  Assets*  and 
Liabilities  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
for  the  year  1868. 


Provisoes. 


Nova  Scotia. 

New  Brunswick 

Newfoundland , 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


$10,201^91 
7,764,824 
5,242,720 
1,428,028 


Exports. 


$8,420,968 
8,964,784 
6,002,212 
1,627,540 


RCTQBIM. 

Expenditure, 

Population  oy 
last  Consul. 

Date  of 

that 

Census. 

$1,185,629 
599,991 
480,000 
197,884 

$1,072,274 
884,618 
479,420 

171,718 

$880,857 

262,047 

+124,288 

80,867 

1861 

1861 
1857 
1861 

liabilities, 


$4^58,547 

6,702,991 

946,000 

240,578 


BROUGH,  John,  Governor  of  Ohio,  born* 
in  Marietta,  Ohio,  1811,  died  at  Cleveland, 
August  29, 1865.  His  early  advantages  for  cul- 
ture or  promotion  in  life  were  limited.  In 
1823  he  entered  the  printing  office  of  the 
u  Marietta  Gazette  "  as  an  apprentice,  but  seek- 
ing educational  advantages,  in  1825  obtained  a 
situation  in  the  office  of  the  u  Athens  Mirror," 
and  took  a  place  in  one  of  the  classes  of  Ohio 
University.  In  1831  he  became  proprietor  of  a 
Democratic  paper,  published  at  Marietta,  which 
was  called  "  The  Washington  County  Republi- 
can." Seeking  a  wider  sphere,  Mr.  Brough  sold 
the  "  Republican  "  in  1833,  and  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  Charles  H.,  purchased  the 
"  Lancaster  Eagle."  Under  the  management 
of  the  Broughs  the  "Eagle  "  immediately  gained 
influential  rank  among  the  Democratic  journals 
of  the  State. 

In  1835  John  Brough  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  Ohio  Senate,  which  post  he  filled  with 
ability  until  1838,  when  he  was  called  to  repre- 
sent the  counties  of  Fairfield  and  Hocking  in 
the  Legislature.  In  1839  he  was  chosen  Audi- 
tor of  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1845.  He 
took  charge  of  the  finances  of  his  State  at  a 
period  of  serious  monetary  depression — when 
extensive  internal  improvements  were  being 
prosecuted — when  the  resources  of  the  State 
were  not  equal  to  its  expenditures,  and  conse- 
quently when  heavy  loans  were  necessarily  ne- 
gotiated.   He  bent  his  energies  to  such  a  revi- 

*  51  Tessels-45-88, 114  tons,  at  $41  per  ton ;  16-14, 149,  at 
$48.    Together,  47,862  tons, 
t  Population  in  1861  estimated  at  180,000. 


sion  of  the  financial  system  of  the  State — such 
changes  in  its  revenue  laws  and  such  enlarge- 
ments of  its  basis  of  taxation,  as  render  his  six 
annual  reports  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 
State  documents. 

In  1846,  retiring  from  the  office  of  Auditor, 
with  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  far-sighted 
public  officer,  Mr.  Brough  opened  a  law  office 
in  Cincinnati,  and  united  with  his  brother, 
Charles  H.,  in  the  management  of  the  "  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer."  He  entered  actively  into 
politics,  and  was  regarded  as  the  ablest  speaker 
which  the  Democratic  party  then  had  in  Ohio. 
Thoroughly  informed  in  public  affairs,  self-pos- 
sessed, ingenious  in  argument,  and  shrewd  in 
the  evasion  of  knotty  points,  favored  with  a 
powerful  voice  and  an  engaging  manner,  Mr. 
trough  soon  took  high  rank  as  a  political  orator. 

In  1848  he  retired  from  active  political  life 
and  became  President  of  the  Madison  and  In- 
dianapolis Railway,  and  in  1853  accepted  the 
more  responsible  post  of  President  of  the  Belle- 
fontaine  and  Indianapolis  road,  which  has  be- 
come one  of  the  great  lines  of  the  West  In 
1861,  having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Cleve- 
land, he  was  urged  to  become  a  candidate  of 
the  Union  party  for  Governor,  but  declined  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  brought  before  the  con- 
vention. In  1863,  having  made  a  speeoh  at 
Marietta,  declaring  slavery  destroyed  by  the  act 
of  rebellion,  and  most  earnestly  appealing  to  all 
patriots  of  whatever  previous  political  predilec- 
tions to  unite  against  the  insurgents  of  the 
South  in  support  of  the  Government,  he  was 
immediately  put  before  the  people  as  a  candi- 
date for  Governor,  and  the  majority  which 
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elected  him  was  the  heaviest  ever  given  in  any  Brownell,  and  on  many  questions  mixed  np 
State.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  chief  with  it  particularly  at  the  trial  of  Dr.  Onder- 
magistrate  of  the  State  he  was  ever  laborious,  donk,  Bishop  of  New  York,  he  separated  from 
patriotic,  far-sighted,  clear  in  his  convictions  of  the  High  Churchmen,  and  acted  with  their 
duty,  firm  in  their  maintenance,  and  fearless  in  opponents.  In  1851,  in  consequence  of  increas- 
their  execution.  ing  years  and  infirmities,  Bishop  Brownell  re- 
BROWNELL,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Church,  quired  assistance  in  the  care  of  his  diocese,  and 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  Senior  his  friend  and  former  pupil,  the  Rev.  John  Wil- 
and  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis-  lianas,  D.  D.,  President  of  Trinity  College,  was 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States,  horn  at  elected  and  consecrated  Coadjutor-Bishop,  with 
Westport,  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  Octo-  the  right  of  succession.  The  next  year,  by 
ber  19,  1779,  died  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  death  of  Dr.  Chase,  Bishop  of  Illinois,  he 
January  18,  1865.  His  early  education  was  became  presiding  bishop  of  the  Church.  The 
obtained  at  a  public  school  at  Taunton,  in  his  duties  connected  with  this  position  he  had  been 
native  county,  from  whence  he  entered  Rhode  enabled  to  discharge  until  within  a  few  years. 
Island  College,  now  Brown  University,  in  1800,  Bishop  Brownell  published  in  1823  u  The  Fam- 
and  upon  the  removal  of  Dr.  Maxcy,  President  ily  Prayer  Book,"  a  large  octavo  volume,  con- 
ofthe  College,  to  Union  College  in  Schenectady,  taining  a  commentary  on  the  liturgy,  which 
he  accompanied  him  to  that  seat  of  learning,  was  followed  in  1839-'46  by  a  compilation  in 
where  he  graduated  in  regular  course  and  with  five  volumes  from  the  best  practical  and  devo- 
the  highest  honors  in  1804.  The  next  year  he  tional  writers,  entitled,  "  Religion  of  the  Heart 
was  appointed  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  and  Life."  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor 
1807  became  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  to  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  especially 
moral  philosophy,  and  in  1809  accepted  the  in  the  department  of  theology,  publishing  sev- 
chair  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  The  fol-  eral  important  charges  to  the  clergy  and  various 
lowing  year  was  spent  in  travelling  through  sermons  on  special  occasions.  Bishop  Brownell 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  partly  on  foot,  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Church  of  which 
and  in  collecting  materials  anil  apparatus  for  he  was  an  able  and  devoted  minister.  He  was 
the  department  under  his  charge.  In  1818  he  distinguished  for  his  soundness  of  judgment  and 
commenced  the  study  of  theology,  and  having  his  vigor  of  action.  His  episcopate  extended 
changed  his  ecclesiastical  relations  from  the  over  the  large  space  of  forty-five  years,  and  was 
Congregational  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  fruitful  in  the  admirable  results  of  wisdom,  en- 
ordained  to  the  first  degree  in  the  ministry  by  ergy,  and  self-devotion. 
Bishop  Hobart  in  1816.  He  at  once  engaged  BRUNSWICK,  a  duchy  in  Germany.  The 
in  missionary  labors  in  Schenectady  and  its  vi-  reigning  sovereign  is  Duke  William  I.,  born 
cinity,  at  the  same  time  retaining  his  post  in  April  25,  1806,  who  undertook  provisionally 
Union  College.  In  1818  he  accepted  the  office  the  government  of  the  duchy,  in  consequence 
of  Assistant  Minister  in  Trinity  Church,  New  of  the  insurrection  of  September  7, 1830,  and 
York,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  was  subsequent  flight  of  his  brother,  the  reigning 
elected  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut,  Duke  Charles,  October  12, 1830.  He  ascended 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  New  Haven,  the  throne  April  25,  1831.  The  present  duke 
Under  his  auspices  Washington  (now  Trinity)  being  the  last  representative  of  the  ducal  house 
College  in  Hartford  was  founded  in  1824,  from  and  unmarried,  the  duchy  is  expected,  in  con- 
which  time  till  1831  he  filled  the  office  of  presi-  sequence  of  an  old  family  treaty,  to  fall,  at  the 
dent  Bishop  Brownell  belonged  to  the  old  death  of  the  present  duke,  to  Hanover.  Prus- 
orthodox  party  in  the  Church,  his  rejection  of  sia,  however,  asserts  likewise  a  title  upon  Bruns- 
Calvinism  having  been  one  of  the  reasons  that  wick.  The  area  is  1,525  square  miles ;  the  pop- 
first  attracted  him  toward  it.  He  was  not,  ulation,  1864,  292,708.  The  capital,  Bruns- 
however,  a  controversialist,  and  surrounded  as  wick,  had,  in  1864, 45,450  inhabitants.  In  1861, 
the  Church  was  in  his  diocese  by  powerful  and  of  the  total  population  in  that  year  (281,708), 
hostile  sects,  his  whole  influence  was  thrown  276,922  were  Lutherans ;  993  Reformed;  2,633 
on  the  side  of  harmony  and  union  within  it.  Roman  Catholics;  99  Dissidents ;  1,061  Israel- 
So  successful  was  he  in  this,  that  although  most  ites.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  one 
of  his  clergy  agreed  with  him  in  his  theological  Chamber,  consisting  of  forty-three  members, 
opinions,  those  who  belonged  to  the  Evangeli-  and  meeting  every  three  years.  The  budget  is 
cal  party  were  on  terms  of  the  utmost  cordiality  voted  for  the  period  of  three  years,  and  amount- 
with  him,  and  ever  found  him  ready  to  give  them  ed  for  the  three  years  1864-'66,  to  5,108,000 
sill  the  assistance  in  his  power,  in  their  parochial  thalers.  Public  debt,  on  September,  1863, 11,- 
nod  other  labors.  The  Tractarian  movement  884,718  thalers.  The  army  consists  of  5,859,  on 
was  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  Bishop  the  war  footing;  2,720  on  the  peace  footing. 
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CALIFORNIA,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of  grasses,  or  rather  the  wild  oats,  and  mast,  fiir- 
the  Union,  extending  from  Lower  California  on  nish  abundant  pasturage  for  the  winter  months, 
the  south  to  Oregon  on  the  north,  and  from  and  the  stock-grower  can  dispense*  almost  en- 
tile Pacific  on  the  west  to  Arizona  and  Nevada  tirely  with  winter  feeding.  The  forest  trees  of 
on  the  east.  It  is  nearly  ten  degrees  of  latitude  California  are  for  the  most  part  evergreens,  and 
in  length,  extending  from  82°  20'  to  42°,  and  of  great  size  and  height.  There  is  some  cotton- 
about  ten  degrees  of  longitude  in  its  extreme  wood  and  oak  along  the  streams,  but  the  cedar, 
breadth,  lying  between  the  meridians  of  87°  18'  of  several  new  species,  the  redwood,  a  tree  of 
and  47°  23'  W.  from  Washington.  Its  area  is  the  cedar  family,  numerous  species  of  pine,  in- 
158,687  square  miles,  101,689,688  acres.  Its  eluding  the  gigantic  Sequoia,  spruce,  eta,  are 
present  population  is  estimated  at  500,000.  Its  the  principal  trees  of  the  forest, 
capital  is  Sacramento  City.  It  was  admitted  Agriculturally,  however,  the  State  is  best 
into  th6  Union  September  9,  1850.  The  num-  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  of  almost  every 
ber  of  organized  counties  in  the  State  is  49.  variety.     The  apricot,  quince,  cherry,  plum, 

In  previous  volumes  of  the  Annual  Cyolo-  pear,  peach,  apple,  nectarine,  prune,  pineapple, 

pjsDiA  there  have  been  given  statistics  of  the  pomegranate,  gooseberry,  the  olive,  aloe  (agave), 

climate,  soil,  and  productions  of  this  State.    Its  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  are  also  raised  in 

climate  in  the  south  is  semi-tropical,  while  in  the  great  perfection.    The  strawberry,  raspberry, 

north,  or  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  inte-  and  grape  are  among  its  most  abundant  creep- 

rior,  it  belongs  to  the  colder  zone  of  the  temper-  ing  plants.    In  former  volumes  of  the  Annual 

ate  regions.  On  the  coast,  however,  the  range  of  Cyclopaedia,  and  in  the  article  Agbioultubb, 

the  thermometer  is  far  less  than  on  the  Atlan-  in  the  present  volume,  the  extent  of  the  grape 

tic  slope.  It  is,  in  the  main,  a  very  dry  climate,  culture  in  California  is  noticed.    The  rapidity 

though  the  wintry  rains  are  often  copious  and  of  the  increase  of  vineyards,  and  the  great  va- 

destructive.    In  most  sections,  during  the  long,  riety  of  their  product  (every  European  grape 

dry,  and  warm  season,  the  soil  becomes  so  hard  being  grown  in  the  open  air  successfully),  seem 

that  it  cannot  be  broken  up  easily  with  the  to  justify  the  belief  confidently  entertained  by 

plough  until  the  first  rains  have  softened  it.  the  citizens  of  the  State,  that  ere  many  years 

The  soil,  where  it  is  tillable,  isadeeprioh  loam,  California  will  be  the  vineyard  of  the  world, 

and  almost  everywhere  needs  only  irrigation  to  The  grape  crop  never  fails  here  as  it  does  in 

make  it  abundantly  productive.    The  principal  Europe,  or  in  the  East  often,  and  its  yield  is 

farming  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  hay,  and  the  root  fully  twice  that  of  any  other  country,  while  the 

crops.    The  wheat  of  California  is  of  excellent  rich  and  aromatic  character  of  the  soil  gives  to 

quality,  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  gluten  the  grape  a  richer  flavor  than  it  attains  else- 

than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe,  where.    Two  hundred  pounds  of  grapes,  per 

There  is  no  distinction  of  spring  and  winter  vine,  is  about  the  average  yield ;  and  in  partiou- 

wheat  in  the  State,  the  time  of  sowing  being  in  lar  instances,  vines  but  five  years  old  have 

December  and  January,  after  the  November  yielded  over  800  pounds.    In  1864  there  were 

rains  have  moistened  the  earth.    The  counties  12,592,688  vines  growing  in  California,  and 

in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  bay  nearly  four  millions  more  were  set  in  1865. 

are  those  most  largely  engaged  in  the  produo-  The  California  wines  and  brandy  already  enjoy 

tion  of  wheat.    Barley  is  an  important  crop  in  a  high  and  increasing  reputation  in  the  Eastern 

California,  yielding  largely,  and  the  volunteer  markets. 

orop,  self  sown,  of  the  second  year,  is  often  al-  Fruits  of  almost  all  kinds  are  sold  by  the 

most  an  average  crop.    The  common  oats  do  pound,  and  bring  highly  remunerative  prices, 

not  succeed  well,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  At  the  close  of  1865,  apples  were  sold  at  four 

the  climate,  but  a  wild  variety  grows  abundant-  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  pears  from  four  to  ten 

ly  and  furnishes  the  hay  crop  of  California,  ex-  cents  according  to  the  variety,  strawberries  fifty 

cept  in  a  few  of  the  northern  counties  where  cents  per  pound,  Lawton  blackberries  twenty 

timothy  is  grown.    The  grasses  generally  do  not  to  twenty-five  cents,  apricots  four  to  ten  cents, 

succeed  well.    Corn  is  not  ordinarily  a  success-  figs  eight  to  fifteen  cents,  peaches  four  to  ten 

ful  orop,  and  can  be  raised  with  profit  only  in  cents,  limes  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a  dozen, 

the  southernmost  of  the  coast  counties.    In  the  oranges  $6  to  $7  per  hundred,  lemons  $6  to  $8 

valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  per  hundred,  pineapples,  each  fifty  cents  to  $1, 

the  nights  are  too  cool  for  its  rapid  or  successful  bananas,  the  bunch  or  hand,  $2.50  to  $5,  grapes, 

growth.    In  root  crops  California  stands  pre-  common,  three  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  foreign 

eminent.    Nowhere  else  do  they  attain  such  a  varieties  from   ten   to  twenty-five  cents  per 

size,  or  such  excellent  qualities.    The  country  pound,  plums  eight  to  fifteen  cents,  prunes 

is  admirably  adapted  for  stock-raising,  large  twelve  to  fifteen  cents,  watermelons  twenty  to 

portions  of  its  territory  being  unfit  for  the  thirty  cents  each, 

plough,  but  nowhere  surpassed  for  grazing.  The  Daring  the  past  two  years  efforts  have  been 
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made,  with  considerable  success,  to  cultivate  of  California,  Oeen  in  a  state  of  eruption,  corn- 
tobacco,  and  to  utilize  the  wet  bottom  lands  menced  giving  signs  of  activity,  and  continued, 
which  are,  or  can  be  annually  overflowed,  in  for  a  month  or  more,  to  belch  forth  smoke  and 
the  production  of  rice.  In  his  message  of  De-  flame.  On  the  8th  and  9th  of  October  several 
cember,  1865,  Governor  Low  urges  the  import-  shocks  of  an  earthquake  of  considerable  sever- 
ance of  extending  this  crop.  The  climate  of  ity  were  felt  along  nearly  the  whole  coast 
California  has  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  region,  from  Petaluma  to  Santa  Cruz.  It  was 
rearing  of  silkworms,  and  in  San  Jos6  and  its  most  severely  felt  at  San  Francisco,  where  it  in- 
vicinity  the  production  of  silk  has  become  a  jured  buildings,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  more  thai: 
business  of  considerable  magnitude.  $250,000.    The  shocks  were  as  follows :  First, 

The  development  of  agriculture  in  California  very  heavy  oscillating  at  fifteen  minutes  to  one, 

is  seriously  impeded  by  two  causes,  viz.:  the  p.  m.,  Sunday,  Ootober  8th;  second,  five  sec- 

jrreat  number  of  large  estates,  held  under  Mexi-  onds  later,  much  heavier  undulations,  and  ac- 

can  grants,  and  which,  while  comprising  much  companied  with  a  loud  rumbling  noise  in  the 

of  the  best  land  in  the  State,  are  of  necessity  earth,  and  the  music  of  falling  walls,  ringing 

but  reiy  imperfectly  cultivated  by  their  own-  of  bells,  barking  of  dogs,  screams  of  fainting 

era ;  and  the  great  uncertainty  of  titles  in  lands,  women,  and  the  general  stampede  of  frightened 

which  leads  to  slovenly  and  wasteful  tillage,  men  and  horses  in  every  direction;   third,  a 

where  the  tenure  is  not  fully  settled.    Time  mere  tremor  at  four,  p.  m.  ;  fourth,  do.  do.  at 

will  eventually  partially  remedy  these  evils,  but  seven  p.  m.  ;  fifth,  a  little  heavier  at  ten,  p.  m.  ; 

they  now  exert  a  very  unfavorable  influence  sixth  and  last,  up  to  this  time — at  thirty-five 

upon  agricultural  enterprise.  minutes  past  ten,  a.  m. — which,  though  "com- 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  very  effi-  pared  with  those  of  the  previous  day,  was  very 

cient  organization,  is  exerting  itself  for  the  pro-  light,  was  still  heavy  enough  to  send  everybody 

motion  of  agricultural  interests.     It  has,  the  into  the  streets,  and  create  a  terrifio  panic  (for- 

past  year,  been  urging  the  necessity  of  irriga-  tunately  unaccompanied  by  fatal  results)  in  some 

tion  in  many  parts  of  the  State.      The  mining  of  the  public  schools. 

interest  has  received  a  marked  impetus  during  In  education  the  State  is  making  commend- 
the  year  1865.  In  gold  mining  vast  numbers  able  progress.  The  statistics  of  its  public  school 
of  rich  and  productive  quartz  ledges  have  been  system  for  1865  were :  Number  of  children  be- 
opened,  and  placer  digging  has  been  almost  tween  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  95,067 : 
entirely  abandoned.  The  product  of  gold  in  of  these  41,876  attended  public  schools;  12,478 
1864  was  forty-two  millions  of  dollars;  in  1865  attended  private  schools,  and  20,441  did  not 
it  exceeded  fifty  millions — not  all,  however,  attend  school.  The  total  amount  received  for 
from  California  mines.  There  has  been  also  a  school  purposes  in  1865  was  $876,406.69,  an 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  quicksilver  increase  over  the  receipts  of  1863  of  $286,- 
raines,  and  new  mines  have  been  opened.  The  850.92.  There  were  in  the  State  a  total  of  947 
quicksilver  mines  are  almost  uniformly  profit-  schools,  taught  by  1,155  teachers,  but  there 
able,  and  their  yield  is  very  uniform.  Copper  were  only  885  school  houses,  of  which  sixty- 
is  also  mined  with  great  success  at  several  nine  were  rented.  There  were  eight  schools 
points  in  the  State,  and  the  development  of  for  colored  children,  with  an  attendance  of 
this  metal  in  1865  has  received  a  decided  im-  278.  There  are  school  funds  in  each  county 
pulse.  The  copper  ore  of  the  State  is  very  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  school  sections,  and 
rich,  and  occurs  mainly  at  Copperopolis  and  the  State  has  also  a  school  fund  derived  from 
other  points  near  the  coast,  where  it  can  rapidly  the  sale  of  swamp  and  other  lands,  amounting 
be  shipped.  Like  the  South  American  ore,  it  in  1865  to  $696,020,  and  yielding  an  income  of 
is  mostly  sent  to  Europe  for  reduction.  The  $48,721.40.  The  State  school  tax  is  half  a  mill 
existence  of  petroleum  in  the  State  had  been  on  the  dollar,  and  there  is  also  a  county  tax  for 
suspected  for  some  years,  and  the  geological  schools,  the  minimum  of  which  is  $3.00  per 
survey  of  the  State  had  demonstrated  the  pres-  scholar.  The  normal  school  is  in  a  flourishing 
ence  of  oil-bearing  strata  of  rock  in  several  condition,  and  has  proved  of  great  advantage 
localities.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1864  in  raising  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  State, 
explorations  were  made,  and  asphaltum  and  There  are  numerous  chartered  colleges  in  the 
some  other  oil  products  discovered  in  Santa  State,  and  some  of  the  number,  after  a  severe 
Barbara  and  other  counties  along  the  coast,  struggle  from  insufficiency  of  present  resources, 
Companies  were  formed,  and  in  1865  oil  was  have  attained  to  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
discovered,  not  only  in  these  counties,  but  in  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  have 
Humboldt  and  Los  Angeles  Counties.  That  in  able  faculties  and  the  necessary  appliances  for 
the  latter  county,  while  possessing,  according  imparting  a  good  collegiate  education.  Among 
to  chemical  analysis,  the  highest  qualities  for  these  the  College  of  California  occupies  the  first 
illuminating  and  lubricating  purposes,  possessed  position.  Several  of  the  Roman  Catholic  col 
the  remarkable  property  of  emitting  a  pleasant  leges  of  the  State  also  give  a  very  full  course 
and  fragrant  odor  instead  of  the  pungent  and  of  instruction, 
disagreeable  one  usually  in  petroleum  oils.  Of  the  correctional  institutions  of  the  State, 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1865,  Mt.  Hood,  the  State  Reform  School  had  forty-seven  chil- 

which  had  not  previously,  since  the  settlement  dren  under  training,  and  was  meeting  with  a 
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commendable  degree  of  success  in  their  reforms-  destroyed.    At  the  office  of  the  *  Echo  da  Pa* 

tion.    There  was  also  an  industrial  school  of  cifiaue'  Gen.  McDowell  made  a  speech,  in  which 

the  reformatory  class  at  San  Francisco,  which  he  intimated  that  he  should  have  suppressed 

receives  aid  from  the  State.    The  management  these  papers,  and  that  the  '  Echo '  should  not 

of  the  State  Prison,  which  for  some  years  was  be  issued  again.    The  offices  of  the  c  Franco 

discreditable  to  the  State,  had  greatly  improved.  Americain'  and  the  'Voz  de  Mejico'  were 

The  prisoners  no  longer  manifested  the  spirit  also  partly  destroyed,  the  latter  by  mistake, 

of  insubordination,  which,  in  several  instances  The  inflammable  population  were  so  furious 

previously,  had  developed  itself  in  a  mutiny,  that  there  seemed  no  bounds  to  their  rage,  and 

put  down  only  at  a  fearful  cost  of  life ;  but  several  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  and 

under  the  provision  for  diminishing  their  term  the  batteries  were  ordered  out.     The  troops 

of  imprisonment  as  a  reward  for  uniform  good  patrolled  the  streets  all  night    Those  who  led 

conduct  and  faithful  labor,  the  greater  portion  the  rioters  are  named  in  the  papers,  but  no 

were  exerting  themselves  to  earn  this  reduction  arrests  have  been  made." 

of  their  term  of  service.  CANNON,  William,  Governor  of  Delaware, 

Politically,  California  is  now  Republican  bora  in  Bridgeville,  Del.,  1809,  died  at  Phila- 
by  a  large  majority.  Its  State  officers,  one  delphia,  March  1,  1865.  He  adopted  religious 
of  its  Senators,  and  its  Representatives  in  views  in  1825.  and  upon  connecting  himself 
Congress  are  Republicans,  and  the  other  Sena-  with  the  Metnodist  Church,  became  a  class- 
tor  elect,  who  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  McDougal,  leader  and  exhort er  before  he  had  reached  his 
in  March,  1867,  is  also  a  Republican.  Its  Legis-  twentieth  year,  and  continued  to  hold  these 
lature  elected  in  September,  1865,  stands :  Sen-  offices  until  his  death.  It  was  not  until  the 
ate,  thirty-three  Republican  members  and  seven  breaking  out  of  the  war  that  Governor  Cannon 
Democrats ;  House,  fifty-five  Republican  mem-  rose  to  a  commanding  position  before  the  coun- 
bers  and  twenty-five  Democrats.  The  amend-  try.  He  had,  however,  been  for  many  years 
ment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery  a  faithful  public  servant.  In  the  year  1845  he 
was  ratified  by  California  on  the  18th  of  De-  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and  was 
cember,  1865.  reelected  in  1849.    Subsequently  he  was  treas- 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of  urer  of  the  State.    In  1861  he  was  a  member 

President  Lincoln  reached  San  Francisco,  the  of  the  Peace  Congress,  and  u  went  there  the 

belief  that  it  had  been  induced  by  the  influence  firm  friend  of  the  Crittenden  compromise,  and 

and  teaching  of  disloyal  newspapers  was  very  of  an  unbroken  Union."  In  1864  he  was  elected 

general,  and  the  determination  was  at  once  governor  of  the  State,  which  position  he  held 

formed  by  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  put  until  his  death.    As  chief  executive  officer  of  a 

them  down  by  force.    Their  proceedings  are  border  commonwealth,  he  will  take  rank  with 

thus  reported :    "  About  three  p.  m.  of  the  day  the  late  Governor  Hicks.    With  the  Legislature 

of  the  President's  death,  a  party  of  one  hun-  of  the  State  arrayed  against  him,  it  seemed  at 

dred  and  fifty  well-dressed  men  started  for  times  to  depend  on  the  Governor  alone  to  pre- 

the  office  of  the  *  Democratic  Press'  and  formed  vent  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  within  her  bor- 

a  semicircle  around  it.    The  leaders  then  went  ders.    To  his  firmness  it  is  in  great  measure 

up  stairs  and  threw  the  type,  stands,  and  all  owing,  that  Delaware  passed  through  this  fiery 

the    material   of  the   office  into   the  street,  trial  unscathed.    When,  on  one  occasion,  the 

where  what  was  not  already  destroyed  was  legislature  forbade  compliance  with  a  law  of 

broken  up,  amid  the   cheers  of  an  immense  Congress,  the  Governor  promptly  announced 

throng.    The  police  of  the  city,  about  fifty  in  by  proclamation,  that  he  would  pardon  every 

number,  drilled  as  an  infantry  corps,  arrived  United  States  officer  convicted  by  a  State  court 

upon  the  spot  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  for  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  the  Union, 

bayonets,  when  the  party  retired,  having  com-  The  Governor's  illness  and  death  was  the  re- 

pleted  their  work.    The  office  at  the  time  of  suit  of  over-exertion  in  assisting  to  put  out  a 

being  destroyed  was  draped  in  mourning,  and  fire  in  Bridgeville. 

the  American  flag  was  suspended  in  front  at  CATRON,  Hon.  John,  one  of  the  Associate 

half-mast.    The  next  office  visited  was  that  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

the  '  News  Letter,'  published  by  Mr.  Marriott,  States,  born  in  Wythe  County,  Va.,  1778,  died 

an  Englishman,  which  was  also  destroyed,  the  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  May  30,  1865.     He 

police  arriving  too  late  to  prevent  it.     The  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Vir- 

office  of  the  '  Catholic  Monitor,'   a  disunion  ginia,  and  early  developed  a  decided  fondness 

paper,  was  partially  sacked  before  the  arrival  for  history,  devouring  with  eagerness  Fielding 

of  the  police.    A  demonstration  was    made  Smollett,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  Hume,  and  Gib 

upon  the  office  of  the  'Echo  du  Pacifique,'  bon.    In  1812  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ten- 

whioh  was  only  saved  by  great  efforts,  and  the  nessee,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law, 

representations  that  its  destruction  would  in-  devoting  sixteen  hours  of  the  day  for  nearly 

volve  that  of  the  *  Alta,'  a  loyal  paper  in  the  four  years  to  study.    After  serving  his  country 

same  building.    The 'Echo 'was  a  French  paper  in  the  New  Orleans  campaign  under  General 

and  had  been  very  abusive  toward  our  Govern-  Jackson,  he  became  so  popular  in  Tennessee 

ment.    The  office  of  the  '  Occidental,'  of  sim-  that  the  Legislature  elected  him  State  Attorney 

ilar  political  sympathies,  was  also  completely  In  1818  he  removed  to  Nashville,  where  he  sooi* 
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attained  a  high  rank  in  hia  profession;  had  sistent  with  his  duty  to  his  country.    Judge 

much  to  do  with  chancery  practice  and  actions  Catron  was  a  man  of  Herculean  frame,  and  his 

of  ejectment,  and  was  particularly  famous  for  physical  health  continued  good  until  a  few 

enforcing  the  seven  years'  act  of  limitations  in  months  previous  to  his  death, 

real  actions.  In  December,  1824,  he  was  chosen  CATTLE  PLAGUE   (The).     This  terrible 

one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  State.    While  scourge,  known  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 

on  the  bench  he  did  his  utmost  to  suppress  the  and  to  some  extent,  also,  in  Great   Britain, 

practice  of  duelling,  and  rigorously  punished  under  the  name  of  Bindbbpest,  is  not,  as  some 

every  offender,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  have  supposed,  a  new  and  hitherto  unheard-of 

Previous  to  his  elevation  he  was  himself  a  noted  disease,  but  one  which  like  the  cholera  or  the 
uellist.  In  1836,  through  the  operations  of  a  plague  has,  at  no  very  infrequent  intervals,  for 
new  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  of  his  centuries  past,  brought  destruction  upon  the 
State,  Judge  Catron  was  retired  from  the  bench,  herds  of  Western  Europe.  Like  the  plague  and 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  cholera,  its  home  or  birthplace  seems  to  be 
President  Jackson  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su-  in  the  East ;  and  on  the  steppes  of  Eastern  Bus- 
preme  Court,  which  position  he  held  until  his  sia,  Siberia,  and  Turkistan  it  never  dies  out, 
death.  Here  he  was  particularly  prominent  for  though  it  is  of  a  far  milder  type  than  when  it 
his  familiarity  with  the  laws  applicable  to  cases  visits  the  western  countries  of  Europe.  The 
involving  conflicting  titles  to  Western  and  South-  u  grievous  murrain  "  which  smote  the  cattle 
era  lands.  His  ability  and  integrity  as  a' Judge  of  Egypt,  as  a  punishment  for  Pharaoh's  ob- 
were  never  doubted.  He  was  regarded  by  the  stinacy,  was  in  all  probability  the  same  disease 
profession  as  fearless  and  incorruptible  in  the  with  that  which  has  so  often  since  that  time 
discharge  of  the  exalted  duties  pertaining  to  his  fallen  upon  the  herds  of  Egypt,  and  the  coun- 
station.  It  was  his  rare  and  happy  fortune  to  tries  of  southwestern  Europe.  Homer,  Plu- 
identify  his  feme  with  the  judicial  history  of  a  tarch,  Livy,  and  Virgil,  all  allude  often  to  pests 
State  and  a  Nation.  As  a  State  Judge,  his  among  oxen;  while  Columella,  at  the  beginning 
opinions  are  reported  in  Martin  and  Yerger,  and  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his  De  fie  Rvstica,  de- 
the  first  eight  volumes  of  "  Yerger's  Tennessee  scribes  their  contagious  character,  and  Vegetius, 
Reports,"  and  he  bore  an  important  part  in  re-  in  the  fourth  century,  gives  a  full  account  of 
ducing  to  system  and  order  the  complicated  the  plague,  and  prescribes,  as  do  the  govern- 
land  laws  of  that  State,  and  establishing  upon  a  mental  officers  of  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
just  basis  its  criminal  jurisprudence.  As  a  Na-  that  the  plague-stricken  beasts  should  "  with 
tionnl  Judge,  his  opinions  are  reported  in  the  all  diligence  and  care  be  separated  from  the 
later  volumes  of  Peters,  the  twenty  volumes  of  herd,  and  be  put  apart  by  themselves,  and  that 
Howard,  and  the  two  volumes  of  Black's  re-  their  carcasses  be  buried."  In  the  year  876  of 
ports,  and  they  form  an  enduring  monument  the  Christian  era,  the  cattle  plague  visited  all 
of  his  judicial  attainments,  patient  and  laborious  parts  of  Europe,  and  Cardinal  Baronius  states 
research,  untiring  industry,  and  inflexible  jus-  that  no  cattle  escaped,  save  such  as  were  marked 
tice.  He  was  justly  proud  of  his  elevated  posi-  on  the  forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
tion,  and  spared  no  effort  to  adorn  it.  In  his  The  movement  of  large  armies  was  generally 
private  residence  in  Washington  he  had  col-  followed  by  the  cattle  plague,  the  animals  at- 
lected  a  large  law  library,  and  set  a  noble  ex-  tached  to  the  army  commissariat  propagating 
ample  to  the  members  of  the  Bar  in  the  perse-  it  with  hardly  an  exception.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
vering  zeal  with  which  he  consulted  its  volumes  tury  it  was  thus  widely  distributed  through 
on  all  questions  of  national  or  personal  interest  Europe  by  the  movements  of  Charlemagne's 
existing  in  court.  armies.  The  fourteenth  century  was  remark- 
In  politics  Judge  Catron  was  a  Democrat;  able  for  the  prevalence  of  human  plagues,  the 
but  he  did  not  belong  to  the  States  Bights  black  death  and  other  desolating  epidemics 
school,  who  were  in  favor  of  dissolving  the  ravaging  the  States  of  Europe  fifteen  times 
Union.  He  felt  the  profoundest  solicitude  for  during  that  century,  and  being  in  each  case 
its  preservation,  and  during  the  stormy  session  either  preceded  or  followed  by  grievous  mur- 
of  Congress  in  1860-'61,  he  exerted  his  influ-  rains  among  cattle.  In  England,  horned 
ence  with  members  of  Congress  and  others,  so  cattle  died  by  thousands,  and  the  herdsmen, 
far  as  he  could  properly  do  so,  to  prevent  panic-stricken,  fled  from  their  herds,  which 
the  civil  war  which  has  so  recently  termi-  roamed  wildly  about  the  country,  carrying  the 
nated.  In  the  midst  of  the  terrible  excitement  plague  into  every  district.  One  hundred  and 
which  afterwards  plunged  Tennessee  into  the  forty  years  later,  in  1480,  the  "  sweating  sick- 
vortex  of  Secession,  he  was  virtually  ostracized  ness,"  which  fell  with  such  terrible  severity 
and  banished  from  the  State,  but  endured  his  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  was  aocom- 
exclusion  with  heroic  firmness  and  fortitude.  panied  by  another  murrain,  which  visited  the 
In  1862  he  returned  and  reopened  his  court.  British  Islands  as  well  as  the  Continent.  There 
Bnt  he  manifested  no  feeling  of  vindictiveness  is  no  existing  history  of  these  murrains,  which 
toward  those  who  had  exiled  him ;  on  the  con-  defines  their  character  so  fully  as  to  enable  us 
trary,  in  the  all-abounding  goodness  of  his  to  say  with  certainty  that  they  are  identical 
heart,  he  threw  over  them  the  mantle  of  charity,  with  the  disease  now  making  such  havoc  with 
and  sought  to  protect  them  as  far  as  was  con-  the  English  herds ;  but  the  presumption  in  favor 
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of  their  identity  is  strong,  from  the  evident  was  incurable,  declared  that  the  death  of  the 
contagiousness  of  the  plague,  and  the  only  infected  beasts  must  be  insisted  npon.  The 
measures  of  repression  which  were  found  sue-  following  were  the  provisions  of  the  order: 
cessful  in  extirpating  the  disease,  viz. :  the  "  Plague-stricken  beasts  must  be  killed  and 
separation  of  the  diseased  from  sound  stock,  and  buried  with  quicklime ;  the  litter  infected  by 
the  free  use  of  the  pole-axe  to  slaughter  sus-  them  must  be  burned,  and  the  sheds  in  which 
pected  animals,  and  their  burial  and  the  de-  they  died,  cleansed,  fumigated  with  sulphur,  or 
struction  of  their  hides,  to  prevent  the  spread  gunpowder,  and  washed  over  with  vinegar  and 
of  the  contagion.  Murrains  were  frequent  on  water.  Men  who  tended  ailing  beasts  were  not 
the  Continent  for  the  next  two  hundred  and  to  go  near  sound  stock  till  they  had  changed 
fifty  years,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  their  clothes  and  washed  their  bodies.  Oon- 
general  one  in  England  after  1480,  until  1*714.  valescent  cattle  were  not  to  be  brought  in  con- 
It  then  appeared  first  in  the  neighborhood  of  *  tact  with  sound  stock  for  a  month.  Travelling 
London,  and  swept  off  many  cattle ;  but  the  cattle  were  to  be  stopped  in  the  highways  for 
prompt  slaughter  of  all  suspected  beasts,  and  examination,  and  the  sick  beasts  must  be  slaugh- 
their  burial  deep  under  the  earth,  proved  effect-  tered.  The  local  authorities  who  were  intrusted 
ual  in  suppressing  it,  and  it  did  not  extend  its  with  the  execution  of  this  order  were  authorized 
ravages  over  more  than  six  or  eight  counties,  to  appoint  inspectors  to  see  the  rules  enforced." 
Thirty  years  later,  in  1745,  it  reappeared,  and  This  order  was  but  partially  enforced,  nor  were 
being  dealt  with  less  severely,  was  not  extin-  those  that  followed  for  the  next  eleven  years 
guished  under  twelve  years.  The  cattle  plague  much  more  generally  obeyed.  Some  of  the 
of  1711-1714,  though  comparatively  light  in  counties  succeeded  in  ridding  themselves  of  the 
England,  had  raged  with  terrible  severity  on  pestilence,  while  others  harbored  it,  and  com- 
the  Continent,  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  municated  it  to  those  adjacent.  Hence  there 
cattle  having  perished  from  it  in  the  three  years,  arose  a  war  of  county  against  county,  and  a 
The  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  until  his  death  in  1715,  proscription  of  intercourse  between  the  healthy 
aided  much  in  the  propagation  of  the  murrain,  and  infected  districts.  In  the  second  year  of 
which  was  transmitted  from  one  oountry  to  the  plague,  100,000  head  of  cattle  perished  in 
another  by  the  long  marches  of  his  armies,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  in  the  third  year  70,000  in 
of  the  cattle  on  the  hoof  which  accompanied  the  two  counties  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Ohesh- 
them.  The  War  of  the  Succession  on  the  death  ire.  After  nearly  twelve  years,  the  disease 
of  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  was  the  signal  for  the  wore  itself  out  by  pure  exhaustion,  the  animals 
commencement  of  another  murrain  more  tern-  susceptible  to  its  influence  having  mostly  per- 
ble  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  In  eight  ished.  In  February,  1759,  a  general  thanks- 
years,  1740-1748,  the  western  and  central  States  giving  was  proclaimed  for  its  cessation,  no  cases 
of  Europe  alone  lost  three  millions  of  horned  having  occurred  during  the  previous  year. 
beasts.  The  Hungarian  cattle,  used  to  feed  the  During  the  prevalence  of  this  epidemic,  every 
armies  of  Austria,  carried  with  them  the  seeds  of  means  of  treatment  or  medication  was  resorted 
the  plague,  and  communicated  them  to  the  cattle  to  in  the  vain  hope  of  cure,  but  all  in  vain, 
of  Western  Europe.  Calomel,  yeast,  castor  oil,  porter,  port,  brandy, 
Early  in  1745,  this  plague  was  brought  into  whiskey,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  way  of 
England  from  Holland,  two  calves  which  had  drugs  was  tried ;  copious  bleedings  and  setons 
been  imported  from  that  country  communicating  in  the  neck  were  prescribed,  until  it  was  found 
it  to  a  herd  of  English  cattle.  The  London  that  no  animal  which  was  bled  ever  recovered ; 
cattle  market  was  soon  affected,  but  its  spread  sweating  and  steaming  were  attempted,  without 
was  slow,  and  the  Government  did  not  deem  it  success.  There  was  another  short  outbreak  of 
necessary  to  resort  to  very  stringent  measures  the  murrain  in  England  in  1768,  and  a  more 
for  its  suppression.  A  commission,  whose  pow-  protracted  and  destructive  one  on  the  Continent ; 
ers  extended  only  to  Middlesex,  was  appointed  but  in  England  it  was  speedily  eradicated.  Dr. 
in  November,  1745,  to  prevent  its  spread.  In-  Faust,  from  careful  inquiry,  computes  that  from 
specters,  who  were  butchers  and  cowkeepers,  1711  to  1796  more  than  two  hundred  millions 
were  appointed  to  examine  cowsheds  and  sep-  of  horned  cattle  were  cut  off  by  this  plague  in 
arate  the  sick  from  the  sound  beasts.    The  dis-  Western  Europe. 

eased  animals  were  killed  and  buried  twelve       It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  steppes 

feet  tinder  ground,  their  hides  being  well  slashed  of  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Russia,  and  Turk- 

and  their  carcasses  covered  with  two  bushels  istan,  were  the  birthplace  and  normal  home 

of  quicklime.    The  Government  allowed  forty  of  the  Rinderpest.    It  is  not  there,  however, 

shillings,    about  half  the  average    price    of  the  formidable  and  malignant  disease  which  it 

cattle  at  that  time,  as  compensation  for  the  becomes   in   moving  westward.    It  is  never 

slaughtered  beasts.    The  disease,  however,  con-  absent  from  these  great  pasture  grounds,  but 

tinned  to  spread,  the  regulations  for  its  sup-  it  is  said  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  animals 

pression  being  but  indifferently  obeyed,  and  on  affected  by  it  die  there,  while  in  Hungary  and 

the  12th  of  March,  1746,  the  first  order  in  conn-  Galicia,  which  are  visited  by  it  every  six  or  seven 

cil  for  its  more  effectual  eradication  was  issued,  years,  the  mortality  is  65  per  cent.,  and  in  Eng- 

This  order,  after  reciting  the  opinion  of  eminent  land  and  Western  Europe  it  is  not  less  than 

physicians  and  cattle-breeders  that  the  disease  90  per  oent. 
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^  The  question,  what  is  the  character  of  the  looking  placet  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lips  and 

disease,  has  been  one  on  which  there  has  been  roof  of  the  month,  diarrhoea  or  dysenteric 

great  conflict  of  opinion.    The  French  call  it,  purging." 

"  Le  typhus  contagieux  des  bites  &  cornet  (the  Of  these  three  descriptions,  careful  observers 
contagions  typhus  of  horned  beasts) ;  but  the  say  that  Layard's  best  depicts  the  disease  as  it 
Edinburgh  committee  of  physicians  and  vete-  now  appears  in  Great  Britain,  except  that  there 
rinarians,  after  numerous  dissections,  declare  is  somewhat  less  of  the  outward  eruptions  now 
that  it  is  not  analogous  to  typhoid  or  typhus  than  in  his  time.  The  pathological  descriptions 
fever,  but  resembles  more  an  internal  and  ma-  derived  from  the  dissection  of  the  victims  to 
lignant  scarlatina.  It  affects  chiefly  the  mucous  the  disease  in  1750,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
membranes,  there  being  a  general  congestive  continent,  and  those  made  during  the  existing 
but  non-inflammatory  vascularity  of  these  mem-  epidemic,  are  equally  close  in  their  resemblance 
branes,  especially  in  the  alimentary  tract,  and  to  each  other,  and  demonstrate  beyond  the  pos- 
the  disease  it  marked  by  a  complete  arrest  of  sibility  of  a  doubt  the  identity  of  the  two  epi- 
the  digestive  functions,  the  stomach  of  the  ani-  demies.  That  the  disease  is  eminently  oon- 
mal  generally  containing  an  enormous  mass  of  tagious  and  may  be  communicated  through  the 
dry  undigested  food,  often  amounting  to  one  or  clothing  of  a  herd-keeper,  the  litter,  or  even 
two  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  which  acts  as  a  the  wood  of  the  stall,  or  from  the  transmission 
sponge  to  absorb  new  liquid  food  or  medicine,  upon  the  horns  or  hoofs  of  a  sound  animal  who 
and  resists  its  absorption  into  the  system.  The  had  been  with  diseased  cattle,  is  fully  demon- 
disease  is  not,  evidently,  the  pleuro-pneumonia  strated.  The  wind,  the  highways  over  which 
which  excited  so  much  alarm  in  this  country  a  an  infected  herd  has  passed,  and  even  still 
few  years  ago,  and  which  was  suppressed  in  waters  and  running  streams,  also  serve  to  prop- 
Massachusetts  by  the  relentless  slaughter  of  all  agate  the  contagion.  Its  ravages  have  been 
the  animals  affected ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  bear  hitherto  confined  to  neat  cattle,  but  it  is  a  pe- 
nmen analogy  to  the  small-pox,  with  which  it  culiarity  of  the  present  epidemic  that  sheep  are 
has  been  confounded  by  some  recent  writers  in  also  affected,  and  not  as  heretofore  mere  car- 
England.  That  it  is  the  same  disease  which  riers  of  the  infection,  themselves  insusceptible 
committed  the  ravages  which  we  have  already  to  the  virus. 

described,  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  in  This  contagiousness  of  the  disease  suggested 
1745-'57,  and  1768,  will  be  evident  from  the  long  since  that  there  might  be  advantage  in 
following  descriptions,  the  first  being  from  inoculation.  The  experiment  was  tried  exten- 
Layard's  Essay,  u  On  the  contagious  Distemper  sively  in  England,  but  without  any  good  result. 
among  the  Horned  Cattle"  published  in  1757 ;  The  inoculated  animals  had  the  disease  as  se- 
ttle second  from  Professor  Seifman,  a  Polish  verely,  and  after  the  same  period  of  incubation 
Veterinarian,  of  the  disease  as  it  existed  in  that  (from  five  to  nine  days),  as  those  who  were  in- 
country  ;  and  the  third,  the  official  description  fected  by  their  oontact  with  diseased  animals, 
of  the  disease  at  present  raging  in  Great  Britain,  In  Russia,  however,  experiments  which  have 
drawn  up  for  the  orders  in  council  by  Professor  been  made  on  the  herds  in  the  steppes  have 
Simonds.  Dr.  Layard  says :  "  The  first  appear-  proved  more  successful.  These  experiments, 
anoe  of  this  infection  is  a  decrease  of  appetite;  which  have  been  conducted  for  the  last  fifteen 
a  poking  out  of  the  neck,  implying  some  diffi-  years  by  eminent  veterinary  surgeons,  have 
cultv  in  deglutition ;  a  shaking  of  the  head  as  been  reported  by  Professor  Jessen,  of  Dorpat, 
if  the  ears  were  tickled ;  a  hanging  down  of  the  Haller,  V icq  d'Azyr,  Abelgaard,  Adami,  V  i- 
ears,  a  dulness  of  the  eyes.  After  that,  a  stu-  borg,  and  Kausch,  and  serve  to  settle  some 
pidity  and  unwillingness  to  move,  great  debil-  points  of  interest.  One  of  these  is  that,  as  in 
ity,  total  loss  of  appetite,  a  running  at  the  eyes  the  case  of  the  vaccine  disease,  the  intensity 
and  nose.  ...  A  constant  diarrhoea,  roofs  of  action  of  the  inoculating  virus  decreases, 
of  their  mouths  and  barbs  ulcerated.  They  according  as  it  passes  throught  a  succession  of 
groan  much,  are  worse  in  the  evening,  and  beasts,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  through 
mostly  lie  down."  successive  generations.    Thus,  at  the  Veteri- 

Professor   Seifman's  description   is :    "  The  nary  School  at  Charkow  fifty  per  cent,,  or  the 

beast  eats  little,  stops  its  rumination,  becomes  normal  number,  of  steppe  oxen  died  at  the  first 

nervous;  the  mucous  membranes,  gum,  mouth,  inoculation;  but  after  the  inoculating  matter 

&c.,  throw  out  pimples ;  there  is  a  running  at  had  passed  through  six  cows,  the  seventh  gen- 

the  eyes  and  nose,  and  this  running  after  a  time  eration,  or  running  from  the  nose  of  the  sixth 

gives  out  an  offensive  smell ;  an  offensive  diar-  inoculated  cow,  only  produced  one  death  in 

rhcea  ensues,  the  beast  coughs,  becomes  thinner,  thirteen  cases.    In  1853  upwards  of  a  thousand 

sometimes  grinds  its  teeth,  lies  down  with  its  beasts  were   inoculated  with  matter  of  the 

head  at  one  side,  and  dies  without  effort."  seventh  generation,  and  not  more  than  sixty 

Professor  Simonds  says :    "  The  cattle  show  died.    In  1854  it  was  determined  to  inoculate 

great  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  frequent  oxen  in  the  steppes  themselves,  and  a  large 

shivering,   staggering    gait,  cold   extremities,  number  were  so  treated,  with  the  astonishing 

2 nick  and  short  breathing,  drooping  head,  red-  success  that  not  a  single  animal  died.  This  was 

ened  eyes,  with  a  discharge  from  them,  and  a  peculiarly  favorable  year;  but,  notwithstand- 

also  from  the  nostrils,  of  a  mucous  nature,  raw-  ing  the  exceptional  character  of  the  result,  it 
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holds  out  hopes  that  means  may  be  discovered  in  May,  and  the  constant  exportation  of  cattle 
to  mitigate  the  intensity  of  the  virus.  Although  from  that  country  to  England,  includes  many 
none  of  these  inoculated  animals  died  in  1854,  Hungarian  animals.  It  is  certain  that  the  dis- 
and  few  even  sickened,  they  were  all  found  to  ease  appeared  first  in  newly  imported  Dutch 
he  efficiently  protected  against  future  attacks  cows.  Its  spread  into  the  English  counties 
of  the  disease.  Many  of  them  were  confined  from  the  metropolis  was  very  speedy.  Early 
in  the  same  sheds  with  beasts  suffering  from  in  July,  Norfolk  and  many  of  the  other  counties 
the  Rinderpest  at  intervals  for  several  years,  had  had  cases  of  it,  and  in  some  instances  its 
but  none  of  them  received  the  contagion.  In  ravages  had  been  frightful.  In  London,  of 
1857  the  Grand  Duchess  Helen  founded  an  in-  about  15,000  cattle  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  full 
stitution  for  inoculation  on  her  property  of  12^000  perished  by  October,  including  entire 
KarlowkainPultava,  with  such  success  that  only  dairies  like  those  of  Lord  Granville  and  Miss 
three  per  cent,  of  the  inoculated  animals  died.  Burdett  Coutts,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  care  and  medical  attention.  Notwithstanding 
that  these  favorable  results  have  only  been  ob-  '  the  utmost  care  to  prevent  its  spreading,  the 
tained  with  oxen  of  the  steppe  race.  Cattle  of  facilities  for  its  transmission  were  such  that 
other  races  are  much  more  unfavorably  disposed  in  a  short  time  nearly  all  the  English  counties, 
to  inoculation.  Before  mitigation  of  the  virus  and  most  of  those  of  the  lowlands  in  Scotland, 
appears  in  their  case,  it  must  pass  through  from  were  visited  by  the  plague,  and  could  trace  it 
thirteen  to  fifteen  generations.  Drouyn  de  directly  to  its  source  in  London.  It  was  pecn- 
L'Huys,  in  his  proposal  for  a  Sanitary  Congress  liarly  malignant  in  its  character,  not  over  four 
at  Constantinople,  with  the  view  of  damming  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  attacked  recovering.  The 
up  cholera  at  its  source,  so  that  it  may  not  reach  Government  acted  with  commendable  prompt- 
Europe,  has  given  us  a  hint  which  might  be  ness  in  the  matter,  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
well  applied  to  the  cattle  plague.  Why  should  Council  holding  frequent  meetings,  and  issuing 
Central  and  Western  Europe  be  periodically  their  first  Order  in  Council  on  the  24th  of  July, 
devastated  by  this  murrain,  when  it  might  be  and  subsequent  ones  on  the  11th,  18th,  25th, 
prevented  by  the  inoculation  of  the  cattle  in  the  and  26th  of  August  and  the  22d  of  September, 
steppes  ?  Sheep  and  goats,  it  has  been  ascer-  These  Orders  in  Council  were  generally  similar* 
tained,  can  be  rapidly  inoculated  from  cattle,  in  character  to  those  issued  in  1746,  requiring 
Sometimes  they  resist  the  disease,  but  generally  the  local  authorities  (the  justices,  &c.)  to  ap- 
the  sheep  have  it  in  the  most  virulent  form,  point  inspectors  in  all  cases  where  the  disease 
and  die.  The  disease  does  not  seem,  according  appeared,  and  prohibiting  the  removal  of  any 
to  the  experiments  of  Professor  Roll  of  Vienna,  diseased  cattle,  or  those  which  had  been  ex- 
to  be  mitigated  by  passing  through  the  sheep,  posed  to  infection,  without  a  license  from  the 
in  whatever  number  of  generations  it  may  be  inspector.  They  also  authorized  the  inspector 
tried ;  at  least,  the  virus  shows  its  full  malig-  to  seize  and  slaughter,  or  cause  to  be  slaugh- 
nity  when  it  is  taken  from  the  sheep  and  again  tered,  any  animal  laboring  under  such  disease, 
tried  upon  cattle.  and  provided  for  the  burial  in  deep  graves, 
The  first  appearance  of  the  cattle  plague  in  with  quicklime  and  the  slashing  of  the  hides  of 
England  during  the  past  year  was  at  Lambeth,  such  animals,  and  the  use  of  quicklime  upon 
in  the  metropolitan  district  of  London,  on  the  the  carcasses,  as  well  as  the  thorough  disinfec- 
24th  of  Jane,  and  at  Islington  and  Hackney  on  tion  of  all  the  premises  where  the  disease  had 
the  27th  of  Juno.  The  source  whence  it  was  prevailed.  The  exportation  of  cattle  to  Ireland 
introduced  is  a  little  uncertain,  some  anthori-  and  to  the  Island  of  Lewis  was  also  prohibited, 
ties  asserting  that  it  came  by  a  cargo  of  Russian  These  measures  proving  ineffectual,  owing  to 
cattle  imported  from  Revel  a  short  time  before  the  apathy  and  inefficiency  of  the  local  authori- 
se plague  was  manifested,  while  others  con-  ties  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  Royal 
tend  that  it  came  from  Holland,  through  the  Commission  was  issued  by  the  Queen  on  the 
ports  of  which  Hungarian  cattle  are  sent  to  the  29th  of  September,  addressed  to  certain  mem- 
English  market  as  Dutch  beasts,  and  many  cir-  mers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  men 
cumstanoes  favor  the  assumption  that  the  latter  of  scientific  and  medical  attainments,  requiring 
was  the  route  by  which  it  was  brought.  The  them  to  investigate  into  the  origin  and  nature 
Russian  cattle  had  been  two  weeks  on  their  way  of  the  disease,  and  to  frame  regulations  with  a 
from  Russia  to  Hull,  were  pronounced  sound  and  view  of  preventing  its  spread,  and  of  averting 
free  from  disease  by  two  veterinary  surgeons,  any  future  outbreak  of  it.  The  names  of  these 
who  examined  them  carefully  on  their  landing  commissioners  were:  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  Lord 
there,  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  no  case  of  the  dis-  Cranborne,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe, 
ease  ocourred  until  the  24th  of  June,  twenty-six  M.P.,  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  C.  S.  Read,  M.P., 
days  later,  and  then  not  among  these  .animals.  R.  Quain,  M.D.,  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  E.  A. 
As  the  period  of  incubation  rarely  if  ever  exceeds  Parkes,  M.D.,  Thomas  Wormald,  President  of 
nine  days,  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  College  of  Surgeons,  Robert  Ceely,  Surgeon, 
could  have  introduced  the  disease.  On  the  Charles  Spooner,  Principal  of  Veterinary  Col- 
other  hand,  her  Majesty's  Consul-General  at  lege,  and  J.  R.  McClean,  President  of  Institu 
Hamburg  states  that  Hungarian  cattle  did  in-  tution  of  Civil  Engineers,  with  Mr.  Montagu 
troduce  the  Rinderpest  into  Utrecht  in  Holland  Bernard,  Secretary. 
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The  commissioners  sat  daily  for  a  month  washing  soda,  should  he  again  washed  all  oyer 

after  their  appointment,  and  on  the  81st  of  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  containing 

October  issued  their  first  report,  the  result  of  1  lb.  to  a  pailful. 

careful  and  extensive  inquiry  in  allparts  of  the  "  4.  The  hides  and  horns  of  animals  which 
kingdom,  and  in  the  countries  of  Western  Eu-  have  died  of  the  disease  ought  to  be  buried  with 
rope.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  a  the  animal,  according  the  Orders  in  Council, 
disagreement  among  the  members  of  the  com-  But  the  hides  and  horns  of  those  which  have 
mission  on  some  points  of  vital  importance ;  all  been  killed  to  escape  the  spread  of  the  infeo- 
of  the  commissioners,  except  Mr.  McClean,  be-  tion,  must  be  dipped  in,  or  thoroughly  mopped 
lieved  that  the  disease  could  only  be  arrested  all  over,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  hides,  on  both 
by  stopping  for  a  time  the  movements  of  cattle  sides,  with  water  containing  4  lbs.  of  chloride 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  The  of  lime  to  three  pailfuls  of  water.  Unless  this 
majority  of  the  commissioners  recommended  be  done  with  care,  a  most  fertile  source  of  con- 
that  this  stoppage  should  be  absolute,  while  tagion  will  be  preserved. 
Lords  Spencer  and  Cranborne,  Mr.  Read,  and  u  5.  The  attendants  upon  diseased  beasts 
Dr.  Bence  Jones  were  contented  with  prevent-  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  near  the  sound  ant- 
ing the  movement  of  lean  or  store  stock,  while  mals  in  the  same  farm." 
they  would  permit  fat  cattle  to  go  to  fairs  and  Equally  importaut  were  their  suggestions  in 
markets  for  immediate  slaughter.  Mr.  McClean  regard  to  the  improvements  of  the  stables  and 
believed  that  there  was  no  reason  for  alarm  and  cattle  sheds  necessary  to  render  them  less  sus- 
no  cause  for  action.  Able  as  was  the  minority  ceptible  to  the  destructive  influences  of  the 
report,  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  the  only  plague : 

measure  which  promised  success  was  one  of  "  1.  As  no  successful  plan  of  treatment  has 

simple  prohibition  of  all  movement.    If  any  ex-  yet  been  proposed,  the  owners  of  cattle  must, 

ception  were  made,  the  order  would  be  evaded,  in  the  mean  time,  rely  chiefly  upon  those  hyrie- 

and  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  prevent  nic  measures  which  the  experience  acquired  in 

the  spread  of  the  disease,  foiled.    The  majority  other  diseases  shows  to  be  important  in  prevent- 

demonstrated  in  their  report  that  this  would  not  ing  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  in  diminishing 

involve  any  considerable  hardship,  as  fat  beeves  the  intensity  and  area  of  an  attack,  when,  in 

could  be  slaughtered  as  easily  in  the  country  as  spite  of  such  measures,  they  invade  a  locality 

in  the  city,  and  their  carcasses  sent  to  market,  hitherto  uninfected.    In  the  case  of  the  cattle 

The  price  of  meat  would  be  enhanced  for  a  plague  it  is  certain  that  no  sanitary  precautions 

time,  it  was  true,  but  if  the  disease  was  allowed  can  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  when  it 

to  spread  it  would  be  enhanced  for  years.    On  is  actually  introduced ;  still,  from  analogy,  we 

other  points,  such  as  the  extinguishment  of  the  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  some  effect  may 

seeds  of  the  plague  by  disinfectants,  the  adop-  be  produced  on  the  rapidity  of  the  spread,  or  on 

tion  of  hygienic  measures,  in  the  care  of  cattle,  the  virulence  of  the  disease,  by  placing  cattle  in 

the  removal  of  manure  heaps,  the  enforcement  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  health, 

of  greater  cleanliness,  and  the  avoidance  of  over-  "  2.  With  this  view  it  is  important  to  secure 

crowding,  the  report  of  the  commissioners  was  strict  cleanliness,  good  drainage,  efficient  ven- 

very  valuable.    The  following  were  the  meth-  tUation,  and  to  prevent  overcrowding  in  all 

ods  of  accomplishing  the  disinfection  of  premises  cattle-sheds  and  cowhouses.    No  accumulations 

which  have  been  visited  by  the  plague,  recom-  of  litter  fouled  by  the  voiding  of  animals  should 

mended  in  the  report :  be  permitted  in,  or  even  close  to  the  houses  or 

"  1.  When  animals  attacked  with  the  plague  sheds  in  which  cattle  are  kept.    Chloride  of 

have  become  convalescent,  they  ought  to  be  lime,  oarbolio  acid,  or  the  powder  containing 

kept  apart  from  sound  beasts  for  three  weeks,  carbolate  of  lime,  and  sulphite  of  lime  (in  plain 

and  even  then  not  to  be  permitted  to  associate  English,  'Macdougall's  Disinfecting  Powder1), 

with  them  till  they  have  been  thoroughly  wash-  should  be  used.    The  latter  is  probably  the 

ed  with  (Macdougall's)  disinfecting  soap,  or  with  best ;  it  contains  a  well-known  disinfecting  sub- 

a  weak  tepid  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.    The  stance  which  is  formed  when  sulphur  is  burned, 

whole  body,  hoofs  and  horns,  should  be  thor-  and  also  a  strongly  antiseptic  material,  creosote, 

oughly  washed,  and  the  nostrils  and  mouth  from  coal  tar.    The  sheds  themselves  should  be 

sponged  out.  swept  and  washed  daily,  and  sprinkled  with 

41 2.  During  all  the  time  that  animals  suffer  disinfectants.     But  such  purification  of  the 

from  the  disease,  the  litter  fouled  by  them,  with  air  of  cattle-sheds  or  houses  will  be  insufficient 

the  dung  and  discharge  on  it,  should  be  burned,  to  preserve  health  if  the  cattle  be  overcrowded, 

and  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  other  manure.  Pure  air  and  nourishing  diet  are  of  great  im- 

It  contains  the  poison  in  a  concentrated  form,  portance  in  protecting  animals  from  the  attacks 

and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  can  be  disin-  of  disease.    Pure  water,  derived  from  sources 

fected  efficiently.  uncontaminated  by  drainage  from  surrounding 

"  8.  The  sheds  in  which  the  diseased  animals  dung-heaps,  or  from  the  absorption  of  vitiated 

have  been  must  be  thoroughly  purified  and  dis-  air  which  hovers  around  them  and  in  the  sheds 

infected.  The  roof  and  walls  should  be  washed  of  cattle,  is  equally  essential. 

with  lime.  The  floor  and  wood  work,  after  be-  "  Every  former  should  look  to  the  housing  of 

ing  thoroughly  washed  with  water  containing  his  cattle  in  the  present  emergency,  as  he  would 
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look  to  the  housing  of  his  own  family,  if  cholera  poses,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  supply  from 

or  other  formidable  disease  were  in  his  neigh-  abroad,  it  wonld  be  running  a  useless  risk  at  the 

borhood.    Thorough  cleanliness  of  the  houses,  present  time  to  hazard  the  introduction  of  this 

good  drainage,  freedom  from  evil  smells,  nour-  terrible  murrain  into  our  country,  by  importing 

ishing  diet,  with  pure  air  and  water,  cannot  foreign  cattle.    With  proper  precautions,  there 

give  immunity  from  the  disease,  but  they  may  is  no  necessity  that  this  cattle  plague  should 

offer  obstacles  to  its  propagation."  visit  this  country.    It  can  be  kept  away  by  the 

It  would  have  been  well  to  have  added  to  maintenance  of  a  proper  quarantine,  and  this 

these  humane  suggestions  some  stern  rebuke,  should  be  rigidly  enforced, 

and  to  have  insisted  on  a  compulsory  reforma-  CENTRAL  AMERICA.    There  are  now  in 

tion  of  the  cruel  and  often  fatal  sufferings  in-  Central  America  the  following  five  independent 

flicted  on  the  poor  animals  in  their  transporta-  republics : 

tion  to  market,  whether  by  railroad   cattle-  I.    Guatemala.     President,  Yincente  Cerna, 

trains,  or  by  steamers.    The  mitigation  of  these  elected  on  March  8,  1865,  for  the  term  of  four 

evils  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  United  years.    The  new  ministry,  formed  in  May,  1865, 

States,  is  imperatively  demanded,  for  the  sake  is  composed  as  follows :  Justice,  Public  Worship, 

of  humanity  as  well  as  for  the  prevention  of  and  the  Interior,  Manuel  Echeverria;  Exterior, 

the  transmission  of  disease.  Marquis  Pedro  de  Aycinena ;    Finances  and 

But  the  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  War,  Manuel  Cerezo.  Minister  of  the  United 
among  the  commissioners  in  regard  to  the  States  near  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  Fitz 
movement  of  cattle  gave  rise  to  protracted  dis-  Henry  Warren  (appointed  in  1865);  Minister 
cussion,  and  meantime  no  active  measures  be-  of  Guatemala  at  Washington,  Ant.  Jose  Yris- 
yond  those  indicated  by  the  Orders  in  Council  sarri.  Area,  44,500  square  miles ;  population, 
were  adopted,  and  the  disease  continued  to  about  1,000,000.  The  capital,  Guatemala,  has 
spread  with  fearful  rapidity.  Some  of  the  about  60,000  inhabitants.  Receipts  of  the  Gov- 
counties  and  larger  towns,  in  a  spirit  of  self-  ernment,  in  1863,  $1,852,357;  expenditures, 
preservation,  prohibited  the  driving  of  beeves  $1,344,419.  The  regular  army  numbers  8,200 
for  slaughter,  or  any  other  purpose,  over  their  men;  the  militia,  12,978.  Value  of  imports, 
lines,  and  a  strife  had  begun  to  ensue  between  in  1862,  $1,098,044;  of  exports,  $1,586,900. 
different  counties.  Up  to  the  1st  of  January,  II.  San  Salvador.  President  (April,  1865, 
1866,  78,549  cases  were  reported  in  England  to  April,  1869),  Fr.  Duenas.  Ministers:  J. 
alone,  and  this  was  known  to  be  far  below  the  Arbizu  (Exterior  and  Public  Instruction),  J.  J. 
true  number.  Of  these,  55,422  were  reported  as  Bonilla  (Interior),  Cruz  Ulloa  (Finances  and 
having  died  of  the  disease,  or  been  killed  be-  War).  Minister  of  the  United  States,  near  the 
cause  hopelessly  infected  with  it.  Good  judges  Government  of  San  Salvador,  James  R.  Par- 
believed  that  the  number  of  cases  had  consider-  tridge  (since  1863).  Minister  of  San  Salvador 
ably  exceeded  100,000,  and  that  not  loss  than  at  Washington,  A.  J.  Yrissarri.  Area,  7,500 
90,000  had  fallen  victims  to  it.  For  the  week  square  miles;  population  about  600,000.  Cap- 
ending  January  6,  1866,  the  number  of  new  ital,  San  Salvador.  The  receipts  in  the  budget 
cases  was  reported  as  7,693,  an  increase  of  1,487  for  1865  are  estimated  at  750,000 ;  the  expen- 
over  the  previous  week.  The  efforts  made  to  ditures  a{^250,000.  The  army  consists  of  1,000 
arrest  its  progress  had  thus  far  been  entirely  regular  troops,  and  5,000  militia.  Imports,  in 
unsuccessful.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  in  1861,  were  valued  at  $1,819,727;  exports,  at 
the  United  Kingdom  was  estimated  at  between  $2,340,778. 

seven  and  eight  millions,  and  their  estimated  III.  Honduras.  President,  Jos6  Maria  Me- 
value  at  about  £70,000,000.  The  prevalence  of  dina  (Feb.,  1864,  to  Feb.,  1868).  Ministers: 
the  rinderpest  had  already  greatly  enhanced  the  Fr.  Cruz  (Exterior  and  Interior) ;  Mariano 
price  of  meats,  and  the  disease  having  extend-  Alvarez  (War  and  Finances).  Area,  33,000 
ed  its  ravages  to  sheep,  goats,  and  it  was  said,  square  miles;  population,  about  350,000.  Cap- 
swine  also,  there  was  a  sad  prospect  for  animal  ital,  Comayagua,  with  about  18,000  inhabitants, 
food  among  the  poorer  classes.  During  the  Receipts  of  the  Government,  about  $250,000. 
autumn  of  1865,  after  other  means  of  treatment  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Comayagua, 
had  proved  ineffectual,  certain  homoeopathic  Thomas  H.  Clay;  Minister  of  Honduras  at 
physicians  recommended  the  use  of  homoeo-  Washington,  Louis  Molina  (who  now  repre- 
pathic  remedies,  and  predicted  most  confidently  sents  both  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica), 
a  favorable  result.  The  trial  of  these  was  made  IV.  Nicaragua.  President  (1868  to  1867), 
with  great  thoroughness,  but  they  proved  ut-  Tomas  Martinez.  The  cabinet  is  composed  of 
terly  powerless,  and  so  far  as  could  be  ascer-  the  following  ministers :  Exterior,  P.  Zeledon ; 
tained  did  not  protract  the  life  of  the  animal  in  Finances,  Dr.  J.  F.  Agnilar ;  Instruction,  Justice, 
the  least.  and  Worship,  A.  Silva;  Interior  and  War,  Don 

The  United  States  Government  very  wisely,  B.  Salinas.    Area,  89,000  square  miles;   popu- 

at  the  commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  lation,  about  400,000.    Publio  receipts  in  1863 

present  Congress,  prohibited  the  importation  and  1864,  $1,118,241 ;  expenditures,  $1,109,087; 

of  cattle  and  sheep  from  abroad,  and  also  from  surplus,  $9,184.     Capital,  Managua,  with  about 

Canada.     As  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  10,000  inhabitants.     Nicaraguan  minister  at 

both  horned  cattle  and  sheep  for  our  own  pur-  Washington,  Louis  Molina:  U.  S.  Minister  near 
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the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  Andrew  B.Diok-  appears  that,  as  early  claimed  by  Nickles  and 

inson.  Gibbs,  toasium  mast  now  be  added.    Quite  re- 

V.  Costa  Rica.  President  (1868  to  1866),  cently,  Delafontaine  and  Popp  have,  inde- 
Dr.  Jesus  Ximenez.  Ministers :  Exterior,  pendently  of  each  other,  examined  Bahr's 
Public  Instruction,  Worship,  and  Justice,  J.  assumed  oxide  of  wasium;  and  while  both 
Yolio ;  Inferior  and  Public  Works,  UUoa ;  Fi-  agree  that  this  contains  no  new  element,  the 
nances,  War,  and  Navy,  Echeverria.  Area,  16,-  former  regards  it  as  an  oxide  of  cerium  alone, 
250  square  miles;  population  (in  1660),  126,-  the  latter  as  such  oxide  mixed  with  those  of 
750.  Capital,  San  Jose\  with  80,000  inhabi-  yttrium  and  didymium.  It  is  stated  also  that 
tants.  Minister  of  the  United  States  near  the  Popp's  researches  have  thrown  doubt  on  the 
Government  of  Costa  Rica  (since  1861),  Ch.  N.  elementary  character  of  lanthanum.  The 
Riotte ;  Minister  of  Costa  Rica  at  Washington,  question  as  to  erbium  and  terbium  will  be  con- 
Louis  Molina.  Public  receipts,  about  $1,000,000.  sidered  in  the  article  Yttbtom.    See,  also  In- 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  mum,  Thallium,  Thobium,  and  Tungsten. 

the  Central  American  States  was  the  attempt,  II.  Allotbopio  States.    In  addition,  under 

made  in  May,  1865,  by  the  former  President  this  head,  to  the  brief  notices  below,  the  reader 

Barrios,  of  San  Salvador,  to  regain  his  power,  is  referred  to  the  article  Ozone. 

The  towns  of  San  Miguel  and  La  Union  declared  Allotropic  Conditions  of  Iron. — These,  with 

themselves  in  his  favor,  yet  on  May  29,  his  the  part  they  are  believed  to  play  in  metallurgy, 

partisans  under  Gen.  Cabanas  were  completely  form  the  subject  of  a  communication  by  M.  Do 

routed  and  dispersed  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Cizancourt  (Comptes  Rendu*,  lxi.,  578 ;  Ohem. 

Union.      Gen.  Barrios  himself,  when  on  the  News,  October  27,  1866).    The  author  believes 

point  of  embarking  with  a  number  of  his  ad-  that,  in  determining  the  qualities  of  iron,  chem- 

ncrents  for  San  Salvador,  was  arrested  by  the  ical  composition  is  secondary,  the  controlling 

Government  of  Nicaragua  in  the  port  of  Rea-  characteristics  being  the  relations  existing  be- 

lejo,  and  in  July  delivered  up  to  the  Govern-  tween  the  properties  of  the  various  products,  and 

ment  of  San  Salvador,  upon  the  condition  that  the  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the  ores  the  metal 

his  life  should  be  spared.     The  promise  was  is  obtained  from.    He  adopts  the  distinction  in 

given  by  San  Salvador,  but  not  kept,  and  Gen.  respect  to  iron  made  by  Berzelius,  into  ferrosum 

Barrios  was  shot;  an  act  which  produced  every-  ana  ferricum,  considering  these  as  allotropic 

where,  but  especially  in  Central  America,  the  conditions  analogous  to  those  of  sulphur  and 

greatest  indignation.  phosphorus.      Ferrosum  is  the  metal  as  exist- 

The  Captain-General  and  President  for  Life  ing  in  the  ores  of  protoxide ;  ferricum,  that 

of  Guatemala,  Rafael  Carrera,  died  on  April  present  in  anhydrous  peroxide  ores.    The  most 

14th.    Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  revolu-  characteristic  form  of  ferrosum  is  the  white 

tionary  movement  broke  out  in  Guatemala.  crystalline  cast-iron  (spiegeUeisen),  readily  pro- 

OHEMISTRY.    It  is  designed,  in  this  article  duced  especially  from  carbonates.    This  has  a 

and  those  which  under  other  titles  relate  to  its  strong  affinity  for  carbon,  and  is  to  be  ranked 

subject,  to  furnish  at  least  some  hints  or  land-  chemically  with  bodies  combining  with  one 

marks  of  the  progress,  since  our  last  previous  equivalent  of  oxygen.     Ferricum   gives  the 

notice  (1863),  of  this  comprehensiv§  and  most  malleable  metal,  and  also  blistered  iron ;  and 

important  science ;  though  it  must  be  acknowl-  the  carbon  which  it  takes  up  at  high  tem- 

edged  in  the  outset  that,  to  the  attitude  and  peratures,  it  tends  to  part  with  on  cooling, 

tendencies  in  our  time  of  chemical  theory  and  The  former  modification  easily  passes  into  tho 

philosophy,  it  will  be  least  of  all  possible  to  do  latter ;  but  the  reverse  change  can  scarcely 

adequate  justice.    For  the  substance  of  some  be  effected.    Ferricum  belongs  to  the  olass  of 

of  the  brief  notices  following,  and  in  some  in-  bodies  which  combine  with  three  or  more  equiv- 

stances  also  for  their  language,  the  compiler  is  alents  of  oxygen,  and  always  with  an  uneven 

indebted  to  the  valuable  abstracts  and  notes  of  number. 

Prof,  Wolcott  Gibbs,  in  the  American  Journal  Allotropic  Silicium  and  Carbon  in  CaiUlron, 

of  Science,  and  of  the  scientific  department  of  and  their  Influence  on  the  Production  of  Steel 

the  (London)  Reader.  by  the  Bessemer  Process. — In  a  paper  on  this 

I.  Elements.    The  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  subject,  in  the   Chem.  News,  June  16,  1865, 

considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  known  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson  argues  the  existence,  as  has 

chemical  elements,  especially  as  arising  in  the  long  been  admitted  in  case  of  carbon,  also  of 

yearn  1860-'61  through  the  spectroscopic  dis-  two  modifications  of  silicium  in  the  various 

covery  of  cmsium,  rubidium,  and  thallium,  has  sorts  of  cast  or  pig  iron.    He  distinguishes  the 

net  since  been  sustained.    True,  the  existence  modifications  as  aO  and  50,  aS'i  and  (Si.    He 

as  elements  of  the  three  metals  just  named  is  concludes  that  mere  analysis  of  samples  of  iron 

placed  beyond  a  doubt,  as  is  also  that  of  indium  proves  little,  and  that  the  condition  in  which 

(Cm,  1863).    As  to  siderium,  the  writer  has  the  constituents  just  named   exist  in    them 

met  with  no  further  information.    It  has,  how-  must  be  especially  considered.    It  matters  little 

ever,  become  admitted  that  the  supposed  ele-  how  much  carbon  or  silicium  may  be  present  in 

ments,  donarium,  norium^  and  wodanum,  are  a  pig  iron,  in  order  that  it  may  make  good  Bes- 

not  such ;  and  to  the  catalogue  of  bodies  for  a  semer  steel ;  but  it  is  important  that  both  the 

time  mistakenly  considered  as  elementary,  it  elements  named  should  be  present  almost  wholly 
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in  the  free  state,  that  is,  as  JO  and  &Si.    This  shown  that  certain  elements,  as  boron,  silicium, 

paper,  however,  and  the  former,  are  chiefly  in-  titanium,  and  magnesium,  can  combine  directly 

teresting  in  connection  with  practical  met-  with  nitrogen.  By  exposing  filings  of  magnesium 

allnrgy.  to  a  ourrent  of  perfectly  dry  nitrogen,  MM. 

An  Application   of  Plastic   Sulphur. — M.  Geuther  and  Briegleb  obtain  a  nitride  of  that 

Dietzenbacher's  modification  of  sulphur,  by  in-  metal,  NMgi.    As  Uhrlaub  had  shown,  they 

corporation  of  iodine,  carbon,  &c.  (noticed  in  find  that  chromium  in  like  manner  yields  a  ni- 

the  volume  for  1863),  has  been  proposed  as  a  tride,  NO,.  Aluminium  submitted  to  the  action 

suitable  material  for  making  large  plates  for  of  nitrogen  augments  by  3  per  cent  of  its 

electrical  machines,  and  which  will  be  unaffected  weight,  and  heated  zinc  absorbs  a  little  nitro- 

by  moisture  and  other  atmospheric  influences,  gen ;  while  tungsten  and  molybdenum  are  not 

M.  A.  Keller  has  recently  stated  that  he  has  acted  on. 

not  succeeded  in  obtaining  sulphur  in  a  plastic  New  Compounds^  apparently  allied  to  Am 

condition  by  any  of  the  admixtures  named,  un-  monia. — In  course  of  a  discussion  before  the 

less  he  poured  the  fused  sulphur  either  into  British  Association,  1865,  Dr.  Hofmann  alluded 

cold  water,  or  in  a  very  thin  layer  upon  a  very  to  a  "  series  of  extraordinary  bodies  "  lately 

cold  porcelain  tile.  detected  by  Dr.  Lossen,  and  mentioned  by  the 

III.  Compounds.    But  few  compounds  of  an  latter  before  the  Berlin  Academy.    It  is  well 

organio  nature  will  here  be  included,  such  being  known  that  among  the  products  of  the  action 

mainly  reserved  for  a  place  in  the  article  Ob-  of  nitric  acid  upon  certain  metals,  ammonia  in- 

qanio  Ohemistbt,  &c.,  which  see.    It  has  been  variably  occurs;  and  this  would  now  appear  to 

convenient,  also,  to  speak  in  the  preceding  be  but  the  last  product  in  a  series  of  such  occur- 

division  of  certain  compounds  under  title  of  ring  between  nitrio  acid  and  ammonia,  and  one 

the  element  to  which  they  belong,  as  under  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  which  Lossen  has 

Yttrium,  <fec,  and  especially  Thallium.  isolated.    The  new  body,  having  the  composi- 

Alumina  and  Silica. — Pure  alumina  chemi-  tion  HaNO,  might  be  called  protoxide  of  aramo- 

cally  prepared,  is  less  refractory  than  chemi-  nia.    It  combines  with  acids,  producing  a  series 

oally  pure  silica ;  but  pure  native  alumina  is  of  magnificent  salts,  easily  crystallizable.    This 

more  refractory  than  native  silica  (rose  quartz  body  may  be  considered  as  ammonia  from  which 

of  Norway,  rock  crystal  or  amethyst).    Basic  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  the  group 

silicates  of  alumina  are  more  refractory  than  HO,  by  some  chemists  termed  hydroxyl,  by 

acid,  and  clays  are  more  refractory  the  more  others  hydoryl;  and  the  name  hydorylamine 

nlnmina  they  contain.    (Note  in  Amer.  Jour,  has  been  assigned  to  it.    The  simplest  method 

of  Science,  from  Jour.fwr  Praht.  Chem.,  xci.,  of  obtaining  it  is  that  of  submitting  nitrate  of 

19.)  ethyle  to  the  action  of  metallic  zinc,  in  presence 

Solubility  of  Gold  in  Acids. — The  discovery  of  an  acid, 

by  Mr.  A.  Reynolds  of  the  solubility  to  some  Solution  of  Metallic  Oxides  in  Fused  Caustic 

extent  of  gold  in  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  a  lit-  Alkalies. — M.  Stanislas  Meunier  has  presented 

tie  nitrio  acid  is  added,  is  mentioned  by  him  in  to  the  French  Academy  two  memoirs  on  the 

brief    notes  in  the  Chemical  News,  Jan.  23  subject  indicated  in  the  title  here  given.    In 

and  Oct.  1,   1864.      The  gold  was  dissolved  the  first  of  these  he  had  shown  that  the  oxides 

from  its  alloy  with  silver,  and  in  small  amount,  of  mercury,  bismuth,  and  cadmium  dissolve 

In  a  still  later  note,  he  states  that  the  solution  quite  freely  in  caustio  potash  or  soda,  kept 

is  favored  by  presenoe  in  the  sulphurio  acid  of  fused,  the  result  obtained  on  cooling  and  wash- 

a  little  water  (above  that  of  the  monohydrated  ing  being  differently  colored  powders,  which 

acid,  it  would  appear).  appeared  to  represent  definite  combinations. 

In  the  journal  named,  Oct.  8th,  Mr.  J.  Spiller  In  his  second  note  (June  12, 1865),  the  author 

confirms  the  result  stated,  having  apparently  especially  considers  the  reaction  with  binoxide 

met  with  still  better  success.    He  says :  u  Na-  of  mercury,  and  the  action  of  the  fused  alkalies 

tive  gold,  and  more  quickly  the  precipitated  upon  the  earths.    From  solution  of  the  former 

form  of  the  same  metal,  are  soluble  on  digestion  a  violet-colored  body  was  obtained,  its  compo- 

with  hot  concentrated  sulphurio  acid   mixed  sition  that  of  KO,  2HgO.    Magnesia,  baryta, 

with  a  little  nitric  acid,  with  the  production  of  strontia,  and  lime  readily  dissolved  in  the  fused 

a  yellow  solution,  which,  on  being  diluted  with  alkalies,  but  more  freely  in  potash  than  in  soda, 

water,  lets  fall  a  precipitate  of  gold,  the  color  These  solutions  of  the  earths  appear  to  possess 

of  which  is  either  bluish  purple  or  bronze  powerful  oxidizing  properties ;  since  they  dis- 

brown,  according  as  it  is  viewed  by  transmitted  solve  many  of  the  metals,  including  silver,  iron, 

or  reflected  light."    Some  modification  of  the  copper,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  and  platinum,  but 

tint,  however,  occurs  by  presence  of  extraneous  not  gold,  raising  some  at  least  of  these  metals 

salt3.    By  making  a  plate  of  gold  the  positive  at  the  same  time  to  a  high  state  of  oxidation, 

terminal  of  a  few  cells  of  a  Grove's  battery,  and  The  authors  believe  that,  during  the  reactions, 

in  nine  parts  sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  nitric,  the  production  of  peroxides  of  the  alkalies  takes 

Mr.  Spiller  secured  solution  of  the  gold  with  place. 

deposit  of  a  bright  gold  surface  on  the  other  Properties  of  Liquefied  Carbonic  Acid. — A 

(platinum)  terminal.  communication  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  G.  Gore, 

New    Nitrogen    Compounds. — Deville    had  appears    in    the  Philosophical    Transactions 
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(R.  S.),  1861.    The  author  describes  a  mode  of  mals,  or  through  decomposition  of  products 

manipulation  by  which  carbonic  acid  was  lique-  famished  by  them,  will  be  found  in  this  Cyclo- 

fied  in  small  quantities  in  glass  tubes,  and  with  pjedia  for  June,  1862 — the  examples  of  alcohol 

safety  to  the  operator,  although  the  pressure  and  acetylene  being  farther  considered  in  the 

was  as  great  as  from  500  to  1,100  lbs.  per  square  volume  for  1868.    The  number  of  instances  of 

inch ;  and  by  which  also  various  solid  substances  new  syntheses  of  bodies  of  the  class  referred  to 

could  be  introduced  into  the  acid  so  existing—  is  continually  increasing,  and  new  methods  are . 

the  glass  tubes  permitting  observation  of  the  in  some  cases  discovered  for  such  as  had  been< 

action  taking  place.    The  acid  dissolved  white  already  accomplished. 

phosphorus,  anhydrous  boracic  acid,  the  iodide  To  several  cases  of  syntheses  of  organic  com- 
of  sulphur,  the  biniodide  and  the  perchloride  pounds,  proper,  and  of  such  compounds  as 
of  phosphorus,  the  bromides  of  arsenic  and  an-  might  naturally  be  derivatives  from  some  of 
timony,  naphthaline,  gamboge,  and  especially  these,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  briefly  in  this 
iodine  and  camphor;  while  upon  a  very  large  place.  Thus,  M.  Schoyen  has  effected  the  pro- 
number  of  bodies  it  exerted  no  influence.  It  duction  of  butyric  acid  from  the  simpler  body, 
discolored  gutta-percha,  and  produced  in  caout-  ethyle  gas,  by  means  of  successive  reactions 
chouc  a  considerable  increase  of  volume.  with  chlorine,  acetate  of  potash  and  acetic  acid, 

Properties  of  liquefied  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  baryta.    M.  Freund  has  produced  acetone, 

Gas. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  CellaOa,  by  action  of  cliloride  of  acetyle  on 

May  4, 1865,  Mr.  Gore  presented  a  paper  on  zinc-methyle ;  and  M.  Friedel  has  obtained  the 

this  subject,  the  method  of  experiment  being  same  substance  by  reaction  of  methylate  of 

similar  to  that  indicated  above.    The  pressure  sodium  [query :  sodium-methyle  ?]  with  chlora- 

obtained  was  believed  to  be  about  700  lbs.  to  cetone,  04HaCl.     This  last  body  had  been  pre- 

the  square  inch;  and  the  acid  being  in  some  viously  obtained   by  M.  Harnitz-Harnitzsky, 

cases  liquid  at  intervals  only  [or  sometimes,  it  by  reaction  of  chlorocarbonio  acid  (phosgene 

appears,  only  about  the  body  introduced],  the  gas),  OsOsClt,  with  aldehyde.     M.   Semenoff 

results  are  modified  by  these  circumstances ;  has  prepared  ethylene  (olefiant  gas)  by  heating 

though  the  author  considers  that  the  action  was  a  mixture  by  weight  of  1  part  absolute  alcohol 

thus  probably  increased.  and  5  parts  sulphurio  acid ;  the  introduction  of 

The  results  of  a  great  number  of  experiments  sand  to  prevent  frothing  is  unnecessary,  and 
show  that  for  solid  bodies  in  general  the  lique*  with  careful  heating  the  liberation  of  the  gas 
fled  anhydrous  acid  has  but  a  feeble  solvent  commences  at  100°,  and  is  quite  regular.  By 
power;  much  feebler,  indeed,  than  the  same  a  method  similar  to  one  of  those  adopted  by  M. 
acid  in  its  ordinary  condition,  as  mixed  with  Berthelot  for  obtaining  acetylene — the  abstract- 
water.  The  facts  may  indicate  low  solvent  ing  from  bromide  of  ethylene  of  two  mole- 
power  chiefly,  and  not  to  the  same  extent  a  coles  of  bromhydric  acid — M.  Reboul  in  1863 
low  chemical  activity,  the  latter  becoming  hin-  succeeded  in  forming  a  new  hydrocarbon,  a 
dered  bj  formation  of  insoluble  films  over  the  colorless  liquid  of  the  composition  denoted  by 
bodies  immersed.  Out  of  86  solid  bodies  the  OioH*,  to  which  he  assigned  the  name  of  fa- 
liquefied  acid  dissolved  but  12,  and  some  of  lerylene.  This  was  obtained  by  heating  in  a 
these  only  in  minute  degree ;  viz. :  of  5  metal-  tube  sealed  by  aid  of  a  lamp-flame,  and  for  140 
loids,  1 — iodine;  of  15  metals,  1 — aluminium;  hours  the  bromide  of  amylene  with  an  al- 
of  22  oxides,  5— -titanic  acid,  arsenious  and  ar-  coholic  solution  of  potassa.  By  methods  also 
senic  acids,  teroxide  of  antimony,  and  oxide  of  similar,  M.  Sawitzsch,  setting  out  from  propy- 
zinc ;  of  9  carbonates,  none ;  of  8  sulphides,  1 —  lene,  has  procured  aUylene  ;  and  M.  Caventou, 
tersnlphide  of  antimony;  of  7  chlorides,  2 —  starting  with  butylene,  has  obtained  crotony- 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  and  protochloride  lene. 

of  tin;  and  of  7 organic  bodies,  2  only.  Oxides  MM.  Berthelot  and  De  Luca,  by  treating 
generally  it  converted  into  chlorides,  and  many  iodide  of  allyle  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  sodi- 
carbonated  also.  The  chlorate  and  nitrate  of  um,  in  1856,  separated  the  then  new  hydrocar- 
potash  were  decomposed.  In  the  latter  case,  bon,  allyle,  its  formula  being,  according  to 
the  liberated  carbonic  acid  did  not  escape  in  them^  Cells.  Wurtz,  however,  is  led  by  his 
bubbles;  and  as  the  author  had  formerly  shown  examination  of  this  body  to  double  the  combin- 
that  carbonio  and  gaseous  hydrochloric  acids  ing  proportions  thus  stated,  giving  Ci5H,0. 
liquefied  together  old  not  separate,  but  were  He  has  accordingly  proposed  for  it  the  name 
intimately  dissolved,  it  is  probable  the  like  lique-  of  diallyle  ;  and  he  has  made  it  the  starting- 
faction  and  solution  of  the  former  took  place  in  point  of  an  extended  series  of  new  reactions 
the  cases  referred  to.  The  author  mentioned  and  products  From  benaophenone,  0«  Hi0O9, 
that  tubes,  charged  in  October,  1860,  with  the  acetone  corresponding  to  benzoic  acid,  M. 
liquefied  carbonic  acid,  had  suffered  no  leakage  Linnemann  has  obtained  also  an  extensive  se- 
cy February,  1865.  lies  of  compounds.  Frankland  and  Duppa  have 

Synthesis  of  Organic  Compounds. — A  sort  of  succeeded  in  producing  synthetically,  not  only 

general  view  of  the  subject  of  the  chemical  syn-  an  acid  identical  or  isomeric  with  butyric  add 

thesis  of  bodies  known  as  organic,  and  which  — by  action  of  iodide  of  methyle  on  disodinm- 

had  formerly  been  obtained  only  through  the  acetio  ether— but  also  the  butyric  and  capronio 

agency  of  the  vital  processes  in  plants  and  ani-  ethers,  the  former  by  action  of  sodium  on  ace- 

Tol.  v.  10       A 
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tic  ether,  and  again  of  iodide  of  ethyle  on  the  through  the  pores  of  a   white-hot  platinum 

product  first  obtained.    They  do  not  decide  at  tube.    In  one  form  of  these  experiments,  tubes 

present  whether  the  acids  having  the  formula  of  hammered  and  of  cast  platinum  (-^th  inch 

of  butyric  acid  are  identical,  or  only  isomeric  thick,  in  one  case)  were  fitted  by  means  of 

These  facts,  thus  briefly  recorded,  convey  but  corks  into  the  axis  of  a  shorter  and  wider  tube 

meagre  hints  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  glazed  porcelain ;  a  alow  current  of  pure  and 

of  the  synthetic  production  and  the  transfor-  dry  hydrogen  was  then  maintained  through  the 

mations  of  organic  bodies  and  their  products.  porcelain  tube,  whilst  a  current  of  dry  air  was 

Acetic  and  Caproic  Acids. — Some  time  since,  transmitted  through  the  platinum  tube.  At 
M.  Harnitz-Harnitzsky  effected  the  synthesis  ordinary  temperatures  no  change  was  observed 
of  benzoic  acid,  by  reaction  of  chloro-carbonio  in  either  gas.  But  upon  gradually  heating  the 
acid  with  benzole.  lie  has  more  recently  porcelain  tube  in  a  furnace  when  the  temper- 
{Gomptes  Rendu*,  May  1, 1865)  extended  the  ature  reached  about  2,000°  F.  the  oxygen  con- 
method  to  the  series  of  hydrocarbons  hoinolo-  tained  in  the  air  had  entirely  disappeared,  and 
gous  with  marsh-gas ;  and  he  has  thus  arti-  from  the  platinum  tube  there  escaped  only  ni- 
ticially  prepared  acetic  acid,  and  its  homo-  trogen,  mingled  with  steam.  The  hydrogen 
logue,  oaproio  acid.  For  the  first-named  of  must,  therefore,  have  passed  through  the  pores 
these,  marsh-gas  being  passed  along  with  chlo-  of  the  platinum,  and  combined  with  the  oxygen 
rocarbonic  acid  into  a  vessel  heated  to  120°,  a  of  the  air,  generating  the  water-vapor.  At 
reaction  occurs,  in  which  the  two  former  give  temperatures  still  higher,  nitrogen,  vapor,  and 
place  to  chloride  of  aoetyle  and  chlorhydric  hydrogen  were  delivered ;  and  upon  gradually 
acid:  thus,  CaH*+CaOaCl3=C<HjOaCl+H.Cl.  cooling,  the  several  phenomena  appeared  in 
The  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  acetyl e  inverse  order. 

being  collected  in  a  vessel   connected  with        With  a  drawn  tube  of  soft  steel,  thickness  3 

the  receiver,  and  which  contained  caustic  soda  to  4  milimetres,  the  same  fact  has  been  more 

fin  solution,  it  appears;  though  one  account  recently  established  in  another  manner.    This 

speaks  of  addition  of  water  only,  making  no  tube  was  suitably  fixed  within  a  larger  one 

mention  of  the  alkali],  the  final  result  was  an  of  porcelain,  heated  as  before,  and  was  made 

acetate  of  soda,  from  whioh  the  acetio  acid  is  to  receive  at  one  end  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 

of  course  readily  separable.    So,  the  oxyohlo-  while  at  the  other  it  communicated  only  with  a 

ride  of  carbon  (chlorooarbonio  acid)  with  hy-  glass  tube  80  centimetres  in  height,  and  dipping 

dride  of  amyle,  doHi?.  furnished  chloride  of  below  into  a  mercury  bath.    A  stream  of  hy- 

caproyle  and  chlorhydric  acid,  from  the  for-  drogen  was  thrown  into  the  heated  apparatus 

mer  of  which  caproic  acid  was  ultimately  ob-  for  8  or  10  hours.    Upon  then  suddenly  arrest- 

tained.  ing  this,  the  mercury  rose  on  the  instant  to 

Substitutions   among    Alcohol-Radicals,  in  740  mm.,  nearly  the  usual  barometrical  height. 

their  Compounds, — We  can  in  this  place  barely  This  showed  a  nearly  complete  vacuum  to  exist 

refer  to  two  interesting  papers,  by  O.  Friedel  at  once  within  the  porcelain  tube ;  and  proved 

and  J.  M.  Crafts  jointly,  given  in  the  Amer.  the  escape  of  the  hydrogen  through  the  pores 

Jour,  of  Science,  July,  1865 — the  first  entitled,  of  the  steel  tube. 

"  On  the  Replacement  of  one  Alcoholic  Badioal       It  has  been  suggested  accordingly,  that  an 

by  another  in  Compounds  of  the  Ether  Class ; "  iron  tube  introduced  into  a  furnace  where  there 

and  the  second,  "  On  Etherification."  As  an  ex-  are  reducing  gases  would  serve  to  carry  off  tho 

ample  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  authors,  it  hydrogen ;  and  also,  that  air-pyrometers  with 

was  found  that  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  ethyle  iron  or  platinum  bulbs  cannot  be  relied  on  to 

and  amy  lie  alcohol,  heated  for  48  hours   to  measure  very  high  temperatures;  though  glazed 

about  250°  C,  and  distilled,  gave  acetate  of  porcelain,  it  appears,  would  confine  the  gases 

amyle  and  common  alcohol ;  while,  upon  heat-  completely. 

ing  in  like  manner  and  distilling  a  mixture  of        The  passage  of  gases  into  heated  metals  has 

the  two  latter  bodies  (time  given,  40  hours,  and  been  shown  in  a  different  manner  by  M.  Caille- 

temperature  240°)  the  reverse  change  to  acetate  tet;  and  the  phenomena  of  gaseous  diffusion, 

of  ethyle  and  amylic  alcohol  occurred.  so  ably  investigated  some  years  since  by  Mr. 

IV.    Physioo-Chemioal    Phenomena   and  Graham,  have  been  studied  in  the  new  diroc- 

Pbinotples. — In  connection  with  the  notices  of  tion  in  which  M.  Deville's  experiments  above 

certain  interesting  phenomena  to  be  given  under  detailed  point,  by  M.  Matteucci  and  by  M. 

this  head,  and  of  which  latter  some  are  men-  Stanislas  Heunier. 

tioned  for  the  first  time  in  this  work,  will  be        Dissociation  of  Elements  of  Compound  Bodies 

included  also  the  statement  of  such  applications  by  Heat.— For  a  brief  notice  of  this  subject, 

as  in  each  case  have  been  suggested  or  actually  see    Chemistry,  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1863. 

carried  into  effect,    (See  also  the  separate  arti-  M.  II.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  has  continued  his 

cle, Dialysis.)  researches  in   connection  with   this  singular 

Permeability  of  Seated  Metals  to  Gases. —  phenomenon,  and  has  had  several  brief  papers 
MM.  Deville  and  Troost  first  proved  the  fact  detailing  his  results  published.  In  most  of 
of  permeability  of  metals  at  an  elevated  tern-  these  researches  his  apparatus  was  essentially 
perature  to  gases,  by  showing  the  passage,  the  same  with  that  described  in  the  notice  ro- 
under such  circumstances,  of  the  gas,  hydrogen,  ferred  to,  and  also  above. 
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In  his  paper  in  the  Comptes  Rendu*,  lix.,  878,  induction  spark.    Placing  a  ball  of  phosphorus 

C4,  translated  in  the  Chemical  News,  January  on  the  surface  of  mercury  in  the  endiometer- 

7,  1865,  and  which  treats  of  the  dissociation  tube,  and  continually  passing  the  spark  for  some 

of  carbonic  oxide,  he  remarks  that  when  cer-  days,  the  carbonic  acid  was  completely  disso- 

tain  bodies  are  decomposed  at  a  high  tempera-  dated,  and  a  small  amount  of  carbonic  oxide 

tare,  their  elements  are  disposed  to  unite  again,  alone  was  found  in  the  tube. 

so  that  peculiar  arrangements  are  necessary  to  A  paper  by  the  same  author  presented  to  the 

demonstrate  the  separation  of  their  molecules  Academy  of  Sciences,  May  1,  1865,  "  On  the 

which  has  occurred.    The  decomposition  taking  Phenomena  of  Dissociation  in   Homogenous 

place  in  many  bodies  by  the  electric  spark  is  Flames,"  serves  rather  to  confirm  than  to  ex- 

probably  due  to  the  great  development  of  heat ;  tend  the  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  flame 

and  the  reason  that  it  is  not  in  6uch  cases  fol-  already  possessed. 

lowed  by  recombination  is,  probably,  that  the  Crystallogenic  Force :  Phenomena  and  Ap- 
small  amount  of  gas  heated  by  the  spark  is  sur-  plications,  —  M.  Kuhlmann  discovered  some 
rounded  by  an  atmosphere  in  movement  and  time  since  that,  when  substances  which  crys- 
relatively  cold.  [This  principle,  though  on  a  taUize  with  facility,  as  mannite,  and  the  sul- 
somewhat  different  scale,  would  doubtless  ap-  phates  of  zinc,  iron,  and  copper,  are  mixed  with 
ply  in  case  of  the  combustion  of  meteoric  bodies,  a  thick  solution  of  gum,  or  with  any  other  sub- 
as  suggested  in  the  article  Atmosphere,  which  stance  interfering  with  free  crystallization,  and 
see.]  the  mixtures  are  then  spread  on  glass  (previ- 

Using  within  the  dissociation-apparatus  a  ously  well  cleansed  with  solution  of  caustic  po- 
brass  tube,  and  keeping  this  cooled  by  a  con-  tassa),  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  grad- 
trnaal  Btream  through  it  of  cold  water,  while  ual  formation  of  a  dry  mass  by  evaporation  of 
pure  dry  carbonic  oxide  was  kept  flowing  into  the  water  is  accompanied  with  the  production 
the  porcelain  tube,  and  the  latter  was  raised  to  within  the  former  of  the  most  beautiful  arbor- 
a  high  heat,  as  soon  as  this  reaches  the  point  of  izations.  Each  solution  will  produce  a  well- 
redness,  the  gas,  delivered  at  the  opposite  end  of  defined  design ;  although,  even  under  apparent- 
the  porcelain  tube  into  a  potash  bulb  or  into  ly  the  same  circumstances,  these  are  not  always 
baryta  water,  begins  to  give  evidence  of  pres-  identical.  Still,  the  forms  assumed  are  very 
ence  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  alter  cooling  and  tak-  similar,  as  in  some  instances  those  of  stars,  in 
ing  apart  the  apparatus,  the  brass  tube  is  found  others  of  leaves  and  wreaths ;  and  the  modifica- 
blackened,  on  its  under  surface  only,  with  de-  tions  appear  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  salt, 
posited  carbon,  the  quantity  of  this  being  in  strength  of  the  solution,  and  mode  of  prepara- 

{>roportion  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  col-  tion.  M.  Kuhlmann  also  observed  that  if 
ected.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  carbonic  oxide  amorphous  substances,  as  magnesia,  or  sesqui- 
has  been  separated  to  some  extent  into  its  com-  oxide  of  iron  or  of  chromium,  be  mixed  with 
'ponents  oxygen,  most  or  all  of  which  goes  to  bodies  susceptible  of  crystallization,  and  these 
oxidize  another  portion  of  the  oxide  to  the  be  added  to  a  gummy  fluid,  the  amorphous  sub- 
higher  degree,  and  carbon,  which  is  deposited,  stances  are  drawn  into  the  lines  of  tne  crystal- 
M.  Deville  concludes  that  the  molecules  rise  line  figure.  The  force  concerned  in  determin- 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  highly  heated  porce-  ing  crystalline  forms,  the  author  has  designated 
lain  tube,  being  already  dissociated  (partially  the  crystallogenic  force.  The  crystalline  hgures 
decomposed),  when  the  carbon  particles,  solid,  produced  as  now  described,  are  remarkable  for 
are  caught  on  the  cold  surface  of  the  metal  tube,  their  instability,  the  design  often  quite  chang- 
and  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  attraction  or  ing  in  part  or  wholly  in  course  of  a  day,  from 
the  oxygen,  so  that  recombination  is  prevented,  changes  of  temperature,  humidity  of  the  air, 
He  thinks  the  mode  of  experiment  thus  em-  &o.  The  author  accordingly  gave  much  atten- 
ployed  should  be  capable  of  numerous  applica-  tion  to  the  methods  of  reproducing  and  pre- 
tions.  serving  the  forms,  resorting  for  this  purpose  to 
For  the  dissociation  of  sulphurous  acid  (note  photography,  to  vitrification  on  the  surface  of 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  February  18, 1865),  wares,  to  engraving  or  etching  in  different 
the  outside  of  the  metallic  tube  was  silvered ;  modes,  to  impression  on  paper,  &c,  and  to  gal- 
this  silvered  surface  became  blackened  or  sul-  vanoplastry. 

phuretted,  and  also  to  some  extent  covered  with  When  designs  of  the  sort  described  are  j>ro- 
a  layer  of  anhydrous  sulphurio  acid ;  and  the  facts  duced  on  glass,  porcelain,  earthenware,  iron, 
of  course  showed  that  dissociation  of  the  sul-  &c,  the  mixture  also  containing  some  suitable 
phurous  acid  into  sulphur  and  oxygen  had  oc-  flux,  and  heat  is  then  applied,  the  gummy  matter 
curred,  a  part  of  the  latter  going  to  raise  the  disappears,  and  the  mineral  substances  forming 
sulphurous  to  sulphurio  acid.  Like  effects  are  the  figures  become  incorporated  and  fixed  on 
produced  on  the  former  body  by  the  induction  the  surface  of  the  ware,  thus  ornamenting  \t 
spark.  For  chlorhydrio  acid,  the  silvered  sur-  permanently  with  the  crystallogenic  design  in 
face  was  amalgamated  with  a  small  amount  of  relief.  The  saline  solutions  being  mixed  with 
mercury:  after  some  time  this  prepared  surface  the  easily  vitrifiable  chromate  of  lead,  the  de- 
was  found  covered  with  chloride  of  mercury,  sign  acquires  a  greenish  color ;  and  for  various 
while  the  author  succeeded  in  collecting  some  colors  the  oxides  of  copper,  cobalt,  and  man- 
hydrogen.    Carbonic  acid  was  acted  on  by  the  ganese  were  also  used.  Tne  insoluble  materials 
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thus  incorporated  mast  be  in  the  finest  state  of  sity  of  the  «olution ;  their  production  appears 

division.  due  to  formation  of  mineral  silicates;  and  the 

To  etch  the  crystalline  forms  on  glass,  M.  uniformity  of  direction  of  the  branches  in  the 

Kuhlmann  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  same  solution  has  been  thought  to  indicate  in 

of  magnesia  the  fluoride  of  copper  or  zinc,  then  the  latter  a  sort  of  invisible  cleavage.    The  two 

exposed  the  glass  plate  to  sulphydrio  acid,  or  sulphates  above  named  can  be  used  together, 

dipped  it  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  either  of  and  with  them  also  sulphates  of  nickel  and  zinc, 

which  cases  fluorine  is  set  free,  corroding  the  The  illusion  is  heightened  by  previously  sprink- 

gloss  along  the  outlines  of  the  crystals.    Better  ling  the  bottom  of  the  jar  with  washed  sand, 

still,  the  plate  may  be  exposed  to  action  of  adding  a  little  bichromate  of  potash  to  give  the 

gaseous  fluorhydric  acid.  appearance  of  soil,  and  powdered  sulphate  of 

For  engraving,  or  rather  raising,  the  forms  copper  [or  iron]  over  some  parts,  to  imitate 

on  metals,  having  produced  on  the  surface  of  grass.     With  care,  the  vessel  can  be  moved ; 

an  iron  or  copper  plate  a  crystallogenio  design,  or  the  silicate  solution  can,  in  some  cases,  even 

a  surface  of  lead  or  copper  is  then  laid  over  be  displaced  by  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  after 

this,  and  the  plates  together  are  submitted  to  the  arborizations  are  formed.    Some  remarks 

strong  pressure ;  the  design  is  thus  imprinted  on  this  topic  appear  in  the  Jour,  of  the  Frank- 

on  the  second  plate.    From  the  latter  a  fac-  lin  Institute,  June,  1865. 

simile  of  the  design  in  relief  is  then  obtained  Efflorescence  of  Crystals, — Dr.  Pape  {Pogger+- 

by  the  galvanic  method;  and  this  is  used  to  dorft's  Annalen,  No.  2,  1865)  finds  that  this 

print  from.     M.  Kuhlmann  believes  that  in  change  always  commences  at  certain  points, 

these  discoveries  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of  which  bear  a  constant  relation  to  the  form  of 

a  new  industry.    No  account,  however,  of  the  the  crystal.    This  we  must  suppose  to  hold  true 

adoption  of  the  new  methods  by  manufacturers  of  spontaneous  efflorescence  only;  since  Fara- 

has  been  met  with.    Full  accounts  of  the  pro-  day  found  that  the  point  at  which  efflorescence 

cesses  thus  far  described  will  be  found  in  Le  shall  begin  can  be  determined  by  scratching  the 

Technologist*,  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  April,  1865.  surface  of  a  crystal ;  and  this  was  true  with 

The  same  author  has  described  (Comptes  crystals  of  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate 
Rendu*,  lx.  1115 ;  Chem.  Hews,  August  25,  of  soda,  which  had  previously  been  kept  with- 
1865),  certain  interesting  transformations  of  out  change  for  years.  In  a  continuation,  later, 
crystals,  by  keeping  them  for  a  sufficient  time  of  his  investigations,  Pape  shows  that  the  spon- 
in  solutions  of  a  different  nature.  Thus,  a  crys-  taneous  efflorescence  is  propagated  in  spots  of 
tal  of  carbonate  of  soda,  placed  in  solution  of  determinate  form,  generally  partaking  more  or 
sulphate  of  copper,  gives  place  ultimately  to  a  less  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  proportions  of  tho 
true  artificial  geode,  the  lining  of  which  (at  diameters  of  which  are  intimately  connected 
least)  consists  of  amorphous  carbonate  of  cop-  with  the  form  of  the  crystal.  Akin  to  this  ap- 
per,  the  soda-crystal  itself  having  meantime  pears  to  be  the  well-known  fact  of  the  differ- 
disappeared  in  the  solution.  A  green  and  a  ence  in  the  heat-conducting  powers  of  a  crystal 
blue  nydrated  carbonate  thus  produced  corre-  in  the  directions  of  its  different  axes.  Upon 
sponded  in  color  respectively  with  azure  stone  newly  formed  crystals  of  Glauber's  salt,  large 
and  malachite,  though  they  contained  more  elliptical  spots  may  be  noticed  within  five  or  tea 
water.  Beautiful  geodes  of  different  colors  minutes  after  their  removal  from  the  mother- 
were  obtained  by  plunging  crystals  of  car-  liquor.  •  Sharply  defined  spots  in  like  manner 
bonate  of  soda  in  solutions  of  sulphate  of  nickel,  appear,  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  more^  on  sul- 
nitrate  of  cobalt,  &c.  By  modifications  of  the  phate  of  zinc.  The  most  rapid  spread  is  in  the 
process,  other  interesting  products  were  so-  direction  of  the  shorter  axis  of  the  crystal ;  the 
cured;  as,  gold  in  beautiful  crystalline  spangles,  slowest,  in  that  of  the  longer.  The  efflorescence- 
by  placing  some  of  its  chloride  (contained  in  a  figure  on  any  face  thus  depends  on  its  positiou 
porous  vessel)  in  the  midst  of  a  solution  of  with  regard  to  the  axes.  The  author  suggests 
protoxide  of  iron,  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  that  observation  of  these  figures  may  be  resort- 
of  oxalic  acid.  ed  to,  when  the  ordinary  criteria  are  unsatis- 

Mineral  Arborisations  in  Solutions  of  Alia-  factory,  for  determining  the  system  to  which  a 

line  Silicates. — Filling  a  glass  jar  of  convenient  crystal  belongs. 

size  with  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash,  V.  Theoretical  Chemistby.    For  the  most 

of  the  strength  (with  the  former,  at  least)  given  important  of  the  topics  requiring  notice  tho 

by  diluting  the  commercial  solution  with  about  present  year,  and  which  come  appropriately 

fiYe  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  dropping  in  under  this  head,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 

a  few  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  iron,  a  separate  article,  Nomenclatube  and  Notation, 

sort  of  mineral  vegetation,  of  slender  stalks  and  Chemical. 

branches,  and  of  the  color  of  the  sulphate  used  Satur ability,  as  disUnct  from  Equivalency. — 

—olive  green  with  iron,  and  light  blue  with  In  an  article  entitled, "  On  a  Defect  m  the  Theory 

copper — soon  springs  up;  and  this  may,  in  the  of  Saturation1'  (Pkilos.  Mag.,  vol  xxviii.),  Mr. 

course  of  a  few  hours,  quite  fill  the  jar  with  E.J.Mills,  after  citing  the  facts — that  the  atomi- 

delicate  arborescent  or  moss-like  forms,  similar  city  or  saturability  of  a  given  body  is  expressed 

to  those  seen  in  the  moss  agate.    The  direction  by  the  number  of  units'  weight  of  hydrogen 

of  the  stalks  and  branches  depends  on  the  den-  which  can  be  made  to  combine  with  a  certain 
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standard  weight  of  it  (as  Ga,  OsH,  &c,  are  vapor-product,  on  cooling  to  the  original  teni- 

completely  saturated  by  additions  respectively  perature,  will  contain  a  quantity  of  energy  less 

of  6H,  6H,  &c.) ;  and  that  owing  to  the  diffi-  than  that  of  its  components  by  the  amount  of 

cnlty  of  obtaining  in  some  cases  hydrogen  com-  heat  liberated  in  the  act  of  combination.    Now, 

pounds,  and  to  the  want  of  them  in  others,  it  in  order  to  decompose  again  the  vapor  of  water 

has  been  allowed  in  practice  to  take  a  constant  at  such  temperature,  precisely  this  amount  of 

weight  of  some  other  element  equivalent  to  a  energy  must  be  resuppHed. 

unit-weight  of  hydrogen,  and  most  frequently  With  compound  bodies,  then,  two  cases  occur; 

so  in  case  of  the  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  each  given  compound  contains  either  more  or 

compounds, — goes  on  to  present  certain  cases,  less  energy  than  that  previously  possessed  by 

as  that  of  the  union  secondarily  of  the  chloride  its  components.    The  first  class  of  cases  are 

of  silver  (usually  regarded  as  a  perfectly  satura-  those  in  which,  during  decomposition,  heat  is 

ted  compound),  with  bromide  of  silver,  in  the  given  out;  the  second,  those  in  which,  in  the 

proportions  of  3  to  2,  and  also  of  compounds  like  change,  it  is  absorbed.    Heating,  then,  a 

such  as  the  chlorides  of  lithium  and  sodium  body  of  the  first  class  to  the  point  of  decompo- 

(regarded  in  like  manner),  with  certain  propor-  sition,  heat  will  during  that  change  be  given 

tions  of  water;  and  to  urge  these  as  illustrations  out ;  and  the  components,  on  cooling,  will  not 

of  the  principle  assumed  by  him,  that  inter-  reunite,  their  sum  of  energy  having  been  by  so 

changeability  of  saturating  function  between  much  diminished.    To  secure  their  recombina- 

any  elements  must  depend  not  only  on  their  tion,  either  the  body  must  take  up  heat  from 

being  capable  of  transposition  in  terms  of  equiv-  the  surrounding  medium,  or  its  own  tempera- 

alent  value,  but  also  on  their  comparative  af-  ture  must  fall ;  but  although  it  is  possible  that 

duties  for  the  substance  to  be  saturated.    His  strong   affinity  may  effect  combination  even 

conclusion  is,  that  "  Any  two  radicals  are  not  under  such  circumstances,  yet  no  instances  of 

equal  in  saturating  power  for  a  third,  unless  the  kind  appear  to  be  known.    The  conclusions 

they  are  equal  in  equivalency  and  affinity  also ;  just  stated  in  regard  to  the  first  of  the  two 

and  in  most  cases  of  combination  there  is  a  classes  of  bodies,  are  confirmed  by  the  facts 

residual  saturability,  due  to  affinity,  enabling  observed  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  in  respect 

tiie  new  compound  itself  to  enter  into  combi-  to  nitrous  oxide,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  chlorous 

nation.97  and  chloric  acids,  and  hold  true  also  of  the 

Mechanical  Energy  of  Chemical  Action. —  chloride,  iodide,  and  sulphide  of  nitrogen,  all 

M.  Schroder  van  der  Kolk  has  a  long  and  highly  of  which  bodies,  on  decomposition  by  heating 

original  communication  on  this  subject  in  Pog-  or  otherwise,  evolve  heat,  and  do  not  recom- 

gendorfps  Annalen,  cxxii.,  489  (July,  1864),  bine  on  cooling.    The  law  holds  also  in  case  of 

from  an  abstract  of  which  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  certain  changes  of  physical  condition  in  dimor- 

of  Science,  January,  1865,  we  condense  a  state-  phous  or  polymorphous  bodies,  as  when  heated 

ment  of  the  leading  principles  advanced  in  it.  arragonite  passes  into  calc-spar,  etc.    The  con- 

The  author  applies  the  theory  of  mechanical  verse  of  the  law  intimated — the  case,  namely, 

energy  to  chemical  processes,  especially  in  con-  of  the  second  of  the  two  classes  of  bodies— is 

nection  with  the  relations  of  chemical  affinity  illustrated  by  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  decom- 

toheat.  posed  by  heat,  absorbs  heat:   the  compound 

Citing  the  conclusions  of  Deville  (see  Dissoci-  has  less  energy  than  its  components  taken  to- 
ation,  &c.)  that  by  a  sufficiently  high  temper-  gether  have,  and  as  a  fact  the  base  and  acid  re- 
ature  all  chemical  compounds  maybe  resolved  unite  on  cooling; — also  in  case  of  slacking 
into  their  elements,  while  the  separated  atoms,  quicklime :  the  compound  CaO  +  HO  evolves 
upon  the  lowering  again  of  their  temperature,  heat  in  forming,  and  consequently  this  hydrate, 
in  some  cases  reunite,  and  in  others  do  not  so,  decomposed  by  heat,  forms  again  upon  cooling, 
he  regards  this  distinction  as  being  a  funda-  But  here  an  apparent  exception  presents 
mental  one,  marking  two  classes  of  bodies ;  and  itself.  In  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and 
the  result  so  reached  he  further  connects  with  of  water  heat  is  evolved ;  decomposition  can 
the  facts  observed  by  Favre  and  Silbermann,  only  take  place  by  absorption  of  heat,  at  still 
showing  that  certain  combinations  are  effected  higher  temperatures ;  and  on  cooling,  recom- 
with  evolution,  and  others  with  absorption,  of  bination  ought  to  occur,  but  does  not  so  [at 
heat  Rejecting  the  heat  consumed  in  "  ex-  least,  in  all  circumstances].  This  must  be  ex- 
ternal work,"  everybody  has — at  whatever  plained  on  the  supposition  that,  in  such  cases, 
temperature  above  zero— an  amount  of  "me-  the  purely  chemical  affinity  does  not  at  the 
chanical  energy  "  measured  by  the  quantity  of  lower  temperatures  suffice.  On  this  view,  two 
such  energy  in  it  at  zero,  plus  the  quantity  con-  conditions  are  in  general  necessary  for  the 
sumed  in  effecting  molecular  changes  that  have  formation  of  a  compound :  1,  a  sufficient  ohem- 
oocurred  in  it  above  that  point,  and  the  quan-  ical  force,  or  affinity;  2,  the  requisite  amount 
tity  appearing  in  the  given  rise  of  temperature,  of  mechanical  energy.  Of  the  two  classes  of 
An  electrio  spark  determines  combination  be-  cases  above  considered,  the  most  frequent  are 
tween  H  and  O,  and  during  the  change  much  the  irreversible,  or  those  in  whioh  a  body, 
heat  is  evolved :  previous  to  combination  the  changing  under  action  of  heat  and  with  evolc- 
eleroents  had  each  a  definite  quantity  of  energy;  tion  of  heat,  does  not  of  itself  return  to  the 
hence,  disregarding  the   external  work,  the  original  state,    Of  the  other  or  reversible  class 
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of  instances,  however,  illustrations  occur  also  the  so-called  amalgam  the  molecules  of  mercury 

in  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  and  of  evaporation,  have  become  altered  in  their  capacity  for  co- 

The  heat  of  combination  of  a  compound  is  the  hesion,  by  catalysis,  polarity  of  atoms,  or  some 

same,  whether  the  latter  be  formed  suddenly  unknown  cause,  so  that  the  bubbles  of  gas  arc 

or  by  degrees.  retained,  and  swelling  takes  place. 

The  part  played  by  affinity  in  these  cases  is  The  author  accordingly  experimented  in  a 
further  illustrated  by  such  facts  as  that,  while  variety  of  ways  upon  the  ammonium  amalgam, 
H  and  CI,  CO  and  O,  &c.,  combine  suddenly  obtained  by  agenoy  of  that  of  sodium.  He 
in  unlimited  quantities  by  means  of  the  electric  proved  that  the  change  in  the  mercury  was  not 
spark,  and  with  evolution  of  heat,  in  other  cases,  due  to  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  whether 
as  N"  and  O,  combination  by  electric  action  oo-  alone  or  in  presence  of  ammonia,  but  only  oc- 
ours  gradually,  without  evolution  of  heat,  and  curred  when  the  ammonia  itself  was  in  the 
only  so  long  as  the  spark  passes.  In  the  first  nascent  condition.  Among  his  experiments 
of  these  sets  of  cases,  the  components  have  were— that  of  squeezing  the  amalgam  through 
enough  of  energy,  but  not  of  affinity:  the  eleo-  a  piece  of  muslin,  when  it  was  immediately,  and 
trie  spark  initiates  the  supply  of  the  latter,  without  change  of  temperature  or  other  evi- 
which  may  then  bo  supposed  to  be  kept  up  by  dence  of  affinity,  resolved  into  mercury ;  that 
the  heat  that  at  once  begins  to  be  evolved.  In  of  forming  the  amalgam  by  means  of  the  bat- 
the  second,  the  components  are  deficient  in  tery,  using  different  ammonia  salts  in  contact 
energy;  and  electricity  furnishes  this,  each  with  mercury  at  the  negative  pole,  &o.  When, 
spark  yielding  only  a  definite  amount  of  work,  upon  filter  paper  placed  on  a  glass  plate,  and 
The  case  of  ammonia  forms  an  exception  as  yet  moistened  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
unexplained.  Finally,  the  author  takes  ground  nia  containing  lumps  of  the  salt,  a  globule  of 
against  the  assumption  often  made  that  the  mercury  is  deposited,  and  the  current  of  a  10- 
heat  of  combination,  in  a  given  case,  is  to  be  cell  Bunsen  battery  is  passed  through  the  mer- 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  chemical  affinity ;  cury  and  paper,  the  mercury  being  in  contact 
and  he  considers  the  former,  regarded  as  differ-  with  the  negative  pole,  the  amalgam  is  finely 
ence  in  energy,  as  being  rather  the  measure  of  produced,  extending  out  in  dendritic  form 
the  stability  of  the  compound.  toward  the  positive  pole ;  but  if  a  glass  plate  bo 

Constitution  of  Ammonium  Amalgam. — This  pressed  upon  the  materials  so  as  to  prevent  the 

subject  is  treated  of  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  "Wether-  swelling,  the  amalgam  is  not  formed, 

ill,  in  an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  From  the   results  of  his  experiments,  tht 

Science,  September,  1865.    The  author  remarks  author  concludes  that — 1,  the  so-called  am 

that  the  existence  of  the  hypothetical  radical,  monium  amalgam  is  not  an  alloy  of  mercury 

NH«  (ammonium),  depends  less  upon  the  char-  and  ammonium ;  2,  the  swelling  of  the  mass  is 

acteristics  of  its  so-called  amalgam  than  upon  due  to  retention  of  gas  bubbles ;  3,  the  coher- 

the  parallelism  of  its  salts  with  those  of  the  ence  of  the  gases  and  liquids    concerned  is 

alkalies.    But,  once  admitting  the  metallic  na-  changed  from  a  normal  condition,  exhibiting 

ture  of  ammonium,  it  is  diffioult  to  avoid  assign-  phenomena  which  may  be  classed  with  those 

ing  a  similar  character  to  the  radicals  of  many,  of  catalysis. 

if  not  all,  of  the  organic  bases ;  whence,  there  VI.  Applications  of  Chemistey. — To  some 

must  be  numerous  compound  metals,  and  the  extent,  of  course,  applications  of  chemical  princi- 

notion  of  a  metal  as  an  element  is  destroyed.  pies  and  facts,  and  the  processes  for  obtaining 

The  so-called  ammonium  amalgam  bears  a  certain  elementary  and  compound  bodies,  have 
close  resemblance  in  physical  properties  to  the  been  incidentally  alluded  to  in  preceding  por- 
amalgams  proper.  The  mercury  in  it  has  lost  tions  of  this  article,  as  well  as  also  in  others  to 
its  fluidity,  and  its  relations  of  oohesion  and  which,  in  course  of  it,  reference  is  made.  As 
adhesion  are  changed ;  thus,  it  has  become  properly  belonging  under  this  head,  for  exam- 
pasty,  and  adheres  to  platinum,  iron,  and  other  pie,  are  the  articles,  sugar  and  wines, 
metals.  The  mass  has  also  become  much  in-  Processes  for  Obtaining  Oxygen.  —  Among 
creased  in  volume;  but  left  to  itself,  it  grad-  processes  lately  proposed  for  this  purpose,  that  of 
ually  shrinks,  resolving  itself  again  into  mercury,  Webster  is  mentioned  in  this  Otolop^dia  for 
and  ammonia  compounds  and  hydrogen  [NH8  1862.  Several  others  have  since  been  pub- 
(NHtO)!!].    In  reflecting  on  the  questions  why  lished. 

ammonium  should  thus  apparently  blend  with  Mr".  Bobbins  has  described  a  process  to  which 

mercury,  and  then  fall  apart  into  NH3  and  H,  he  has  given  the  name  of  "Oxygenesis,"  and 

and  why  it  should  unite  with  the  mercury  rather  which,  he  states,  furnishes  the  gas  instantane- 

than  at  once  oxidize  by  decomposing  the  water  ously  and  without  the  need  of  applying  heat 

present,  Dr.  Wetherill  conceived  the  idea  that  The  method  is  based  on  an  experiment  due  to 

there  is  in  reality  no  amalgam  of  ammonium  Schonbein :  in  it,  a  dry  powdered  mixture  [ac~ 

tbrmed ;  but  that,  in  the  reaction,  the  sodium  cording  to  one  account]  of  three  equivalents  of 

decomposes  the  water,  evolving  hydrogen,  and  peroxide  of  barium  and  one  of  bichromate  of  pot- 

lorming  caustic  soda,  which  in  its  turn  sets  free  ash,  is  placed  in  a  glass  flask  provided  with  an 

ammonia  from  the  chloride,  the  mercury  be-  exit  tube;    and  dilute    sulphuric    acid  being 

ing  also  liberated  (thus,  NILCl+HO+HgNars  then  poured  on,  oxygen  is  given  off"  freely  and 

NftiO  +  H+NaCl+ng,';  and  further,  that  in  with  effervescence.     Theoretically,  it  is  con- 
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sidered  that  in  this  process  ozone  and  antozone  tare  to  pressure,  and  absorbing  any  remnant 
are  simultaneously  liberated,  and  that  these  with  milk  of  lime.  The  process  is  said  to  fur- 
uniting  form  common  oxygen.  Although  M.  nish  the  gas  so  cheaply  that  it  may  be  economi- 
Kuhlmann,  among  others,  has  done  much  to  cally  used  with  coal  gas  to  make  a  lime  light, 
develop  the  uses  and  value  of  the  baryta-corn-  in  place  of  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  burners, 
pounds  in  the  arts,  yet  the  peroxide,  at  least,  for  stores  or  halls.  Still  another  process  is  that 
has  not  hitherto  been  produced  and  sold  as  a  of  M.  Carlevaris,  which  consists  in  heating  to* 
commercial  article ;  so  that  it  would  as  yet  gether  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  silica 
have  to  be  specially  prepared.  The  author  of  (MnOt  and  SiOt),  when  a  silicate  of  the  pro- 
the  paper,  however,  speaks  of  arrangements  toxide  of  manganese  is  formed,  and  one  equiva- 
having  been  made  for  furnishing  this  compound  lent  of  oxygen  set  free, 
more  cheaply,  and  he  states  that  the  price  of  it  Iodine.  —  M.  Schwartz  has  indicated  two 
has  already  been*  reduced  from  that  formerly  methods  of  extracting  iodine  from  the  saline 
holding,  viz.,  5s.  per  lb.  Other  peroxides  could  matter  of  certain  mother-liquors :  the  first,  that 
be  used,  but  such  have  proved  less  easy  of  prep-  of  dissolving  the  salts  in  water,  and  treating 
aration  than  that  of  barium. — Ghem.  News,  with  bichromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid, 
March  12,  1864.  when  the  iodine  is  at  once  deposited;  the  sec- 

M.  Fleitmann  has  a  new  process,  depending  ond,  that  of  boiling  the  salts  with  perch loride 

on  the  circumstance  that,  when  a  concentrated  of  iron,  and  dissolving  the  displaced  iodine  by 

solution  of  hypochlorite   of  lime  (bleaching  bisulphide  of  carbon.    The  last-named  method 

powder)  is  warmed  with  a  little  oxide  of  cobalt,  may  perhaps  serve  for  the  separation  of  iodine 

the  former  is  completely  decomposed  into  chlo-  from  bromine. 

ride  of  calcium,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  Nitrogen,  &c. — In  one  of  a  series  of  papers 
oxygen,  which  escapes.  The  evolution  of  the  entitled  "  Contributions  to  Chemistry  from  the 
gas  takes  place  at  from  70°  to  80°  0.,  and  is  Laboratory  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,"  , 
steady  and  regular ;  and  the  whole  of  the  quan-  and  which  appear  in  the  American  Journal  of 
tity  contained  in  the  hypochlorite  is  given  off.  Science,  Prof.  W.  Gibbs  presents  (May,  1864)  a 
From  £  to  -j^th  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  cobalt  mode  of  determination  of  nitrogen  by  weight, 
oxide  [one  account  states,  the  hydrated  sesqui-  as  also  methods  of  separation  of  cerium  from 
oxide]  suffices;  and  this  serves  to  decompose  several  other  metals,  and  the  uses  of  hypo- 
on  indefinite  amount  of  the  bleaching  salt,  sulphate  of  soda  and  fluohydrate  of  fluoride  of 
since,  if  the  oxide  be  separated  and  kept  moist  potassium  in  certain  analyses  of  metals.  The 
it  may  be  used  over  again  as  often  as  desired,  subject  of  separation  of  metals  is  continued  in  the 
The  author's  theory  of  the  process  is  that  a  number  of  the  same  journal  for  January,  1865. 
lower  oxide  continually  takes  oxygen  from  the  Electro- Chemical  Separation  of  Metalloids. — 
hypochlorite,  passing  into  a  higher,  and  return-  The  electro-chemical  method  of  separation  of 
ing  at  once  again  into  the  state  of  the  lower  bodies  from  their  combinations  is  already  found, 
oxide  and  free  oxygen.  The  cobalt  oxide  need  in  case  of  simple  bodies  generally,  and  of  a  large 
not  be  prepared  separately ;  a  few  drops  of  any  number  of  their  principal  compounds,  to  serve, 
soluble  cobalt  salt  added  to  the  liquid  sufficing  under  most  circumstances,  better  than  the  modes 
to  form  it.  The  solution  of  hypochlorite  must  offered  by  pure  chemistry.  Among  metalloids, 
be  clear,  as  it  can  be  obtained  by  decantation,  the  preparation  of  which  by  this  method  is  of 
and  flasks  may  be  filled  with  it  to  fths  of  their  most  interest,  are,  nitrogen,  obtainable  from 
capacity;  while,  on  the  large  scale,  steam-boil-  ammonia  or  nitric  acid;  as  also  chlorine,  oro~ 
era  could  be  used.  The  materials  employed  are  mine,  and  iodine.  These  are  all  procured  by 
quite  bulky,  and  the  volume  of  gas  secured  is  essentially  the  same  method ;  that,  namely,  of 
proportionally  much  less  than  in  case  of  chlorate  decomposing  in  a  U-shaped  tube  the  hydrogen- 
of  potash ;  but  while  in  cost  of  a  given  volume  ated  combination  of  the  given  metalloid,  using 
of  gas  furnished  these  two  methods  are  much  graphite  conductors  as  the  electrodes.  Arsenic 
the  same,  the  new  one  has  the  advantage  in  is  of  all  the  metalloids  the  most  easily  isolated, 
steadiness  and  manageableness,  as  for  lecture  and  that  altogether,  and  from  a  variety  of  ar- 
experiments  in  which  the  use  of  the  gas-holder  seniferous  substances.  Boron  and  silicium  are 
is  not  convenient. — Original  paper  in  Ann.  der  not  easily  separated  in  any  considerable  quan- 
Okem.  und  Pharm.,  cxxxiv.  64.  tities. 

Mr.  R.  "W.  Artlett,  having  experimented  A  very  Sensitive  Reaction  for  Iron. — Natan- 
largely  with  the  process  just  named,  finds  that  son  has  observed  that  sulpho-cyanide  of  iron  is 
moist  peroxide  of  iron  or  oxide  of  copper  serves  soluble  in  ether,  and  that  when  a  solution  con- 
the  like  purpose  with  that  'of  cobalt.  A  few  taming  a  trace  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  sulpho- 
drops  of  the  nitrate  of  copper  will  suffice  for  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  exhibiting  no  visible 
the  reaction.  It  is  stated  that  M.  Archereau,  red  tint,  is  agitated  with  ether,  the  latter  assumes 
of  Paris,  obtains  oxygen  by  raising  to  intense  a  rose  color  resembling  that  produced  in  chlo- 
heat  in  a  furnace  somewhat  like  that  of  Siemens  roform  by  traces  of  iodine.  Of  course,  the  pre- 
a  mixture  of  silica  and  sulphate  of  lime  (burned),  cautions  usual  in  testing  for  iron  by  sulpho- 
silicate  of  lime  being  formed  and  oxygen  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  must  be  taken  in  employ- 
sulphurous  acid  escaping,  the  latter  of  which  ing  Natanson's  process.  Note  in  Amer.  Jour* 
he  proposes  to  remove  by  subjecting  the  mix-  of  Science,  September,  1864. 
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Ozoufs  Process  for  Carbonic  Acid. — This  carecras  and  raagnesian  nitrates  (obtained  by 

process,  described  in  a  number  (early  part  of  leeching  out  of  the  nitre-yielding  products  of 

1865)  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  the  beds)  into  nitrate  of  soda,  by  means  of  sul- 

Encouragement  of  Industry  (Paris),  consists  phateofsoda,  and  then,  by  chloride  of  potassium, 

'  essentially  in  directing  the  gases,  proceeding  to  convert  the  soda-salt  into  nitrate  of  potash 

from  coke  burnt  in  a  specially  constructed  far-  (Regnault). 

nnce,  and  after  the  former  have  been  properly  Still  more  recently,  the  fabrication  of  nitre 
washed,  through  a  series  of  vessels  containing  has  been  rendered  more  simple  and  less  ex- 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  carbonic  acid,  pensive  by  decomposing  at  the  same  time,  and 
which  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  mixed  without  previous  preparation,  the  chloride  of 
gas  from  the  coke,  is  taken  up  by  the  carbonate,  potassium  and  the  sulphate  of  potash  procured 
converting  it  into  the  bicarbonate.  The  solution  from  the  salts  of  the  sort  of  sea-weed  known 
so  changed  is  then  pumped  into  a  cylinder,  and  as  wrack,  by  reaction  of  nitrate  of  soda  with 
being  heated  to  boiling-point,  it  parts  with  the  those  salts.  In  the  process,  also,  the  slight 
second  equivalent  of  carbonio  acid — say,  with  solubility  at  low  temperature  of  the  nitrate  of 
one-half  tne  volume  of  this  gas  existing  in  com-  potash  is  turned  to  account,  as  well  as  its  ready 
bination  in  it.  The  gas  so  disengaged  should  purification  by  crystallization  and  washing;  and 
be  of  course  quite  pure ;  and  it  can  be  applied  the  salts  of  less  value  remaining  in  the  mother- 
to  a  variety  ot  uses,  as  the  manufacture  of  soda  liquor  are  concentrated  and  dried  for  disposal  to 
and  other  effervescent  waters,  of  white  lead,  manufacturers  of  glass. 
&c.  The-  potash  solution  from  which  it  has  Preparation  of  Alum. — Mr.  Spence,  England, 
been  set  free  is  ready  for  use  over  again.  by  making  use  of  the  schists  which  lie  in  con- 

Ozovf^s  Process  for  White  Lead. — The  report  tact  with  beds  of  coal,  has  recently  succeeded 
just  referred  to,  also  describes  the  application  in  producing  alum  on  a  very  economical  scale, 
of  carbonio  acid,  obtained  in  the  manner  given,  Having  roasted  the  schist  in  small  heaps,  by 
to  the  manufacture  of  white  lead.  M.  Ozouf  s  aid  of  a  little  combustible  matter  along  with 
process  is  in  this  respect  substantially  that  of  bituminous  material  contained  in  the  former, 
fhenard,  the  passing  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  he  treats  the  ash,  reduced  to  powder,  by  sul- 
vessels  containing  solution  of  subacetate  (basio  phuric  acid  in  the  condition  in  which  it  comes 
acetate)  of  lead.  The  inventor  states,  however,  from  the  chambers.  The  excess  of  acid  re- 
that  by  proportioning  the  quantity  of  carbonio  quired  for  acting  on  the  clay  of  the  schist  is 
acid  gas  to  the  composition  of  the  subacetate, —  afterwards  removed  by  saturating  it  in  the  fil- 
the  latter  containing  variable  proportions  of  tered  solution  by  a  current  of  ammonia  directly 
acetic  acid,  from  two  down  to  only  one  of  the  obtained  from  the  ammoniacal  waters  of  gas- 
acid  for  every  three  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead,  works.  Five  tons  of  the  schist  yield  four  ton3 
— he  is  able  to  produce  at  will  white  lead  of  of  alum ;  while  in  case  of  the  employment  of 
any  definite  composition ;  and  this  result  is  of  pyritous  earths,  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of 
course  one  of  practical  importance.  A  sample  the  primary  material  is  required  to  yield  tho 
furnished  by  him,  on  analysis,  showed  a  coin-  same  result.  Mr.  Spence's  works,  in  which 
position  represented  by  the  formula  8  .(PbO,  this  process  is  in  use,  turn  out  annually  some 
00«)  +  PbO,  HO.  5,600  tons  of  alum,  a  quantity  amounting  to 

Preparation  of  Potash.— A  brief  note  in  the  one-third  of  that  produced  each  year  in  the 

Journal  of  the  Jprariklin  Institute  for  Novem-  whole  of  Great  Britain, 

ber,  1805,  gives  the  substance  of  a  mode  of  Detection  of  Explosive  Oases  in  Mines. — Of 

procuring  potash  from  feldspar.    In  this,  feld-  the  modes  of  testing  whether  or  not  explosive 

spar,  fluorspar,  and  chalk  are  pulverized,  mixed,  gases  are  present  in  mines,  by  observing  if  a 

and  calcined.    Floride  of  silicium  is  disengaged,  peculiar  form  be  given  to  the  name  of  a  lighted 

silicate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  potash  is  set  free,  candle,  or  if  a  peculiar  behavior  or  form  be 

The  alkali  may  be  dissolved  out  with  boiling  presented  by  the  flame  of  a  Davy's  lamp,  the 

water,  and  freed  from  any  lime  carried  with  it  former  is  exceedingly  hazardous,  while  even 

by  carbonic  acid.    Some  feldspars,  however,  the  latter  is  not  free  from  the  danger  of  origi- 

aro  said  to  contain  large  quantities  of  soda,  and  nating  explosion.     Mr.  G.  F.  Ansell,  of  the 

on  treatment  to  yield  that  base.  Royal  Mint,  England,  appears  to  have  succeed* 

Recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  ed  in  supplying  the  want  of  safe  tests,  in  the 

soda  and  certain  soda  compounds,  and  in  the  set  of  ingenious  instruments  recently  devised 

way  of  utilization  of  the  waste  of  the  works,  by  him  for  the  determination,  and  one  of  them 

&c,  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  treatment  especially  for  the  quantitative  estimation,  of  the 

in  a  separate  article.    (See  Soda  and  Soda  presence  in  any  atmosphere  of  explosive  gases 

Compounds.)  or  others  different  from  those  of  common  air. 

Preparation  of  Nitre. — The  subject  of  nitrifi-  All  these  are  in  their  construction  based  on  the 

cation,  or  the  production  of  the  nitrate  of  pot-  well-known  principle  that  gases  free  to  do  so 

ash  in  the  so-called  nitre-beds,  natural  and  arti-  mutually  intermix,  and  that  through  porous 

flcial,  is  considered  under  Chemistry,  volume  partitions,  including  many  even  of  which  the 

for  1862,  and  incidentally  also  in  that  for  1863.  porosity  is  not  apparent;  and  further,  upon  tho 

Manufacturers  of  saltpetre  have  of  late  years  law  that,  in  such  cases,  the  gases  diffuse  into 

found  it  most  advantageous  to  convert  the  cal-  each  other  with  a  rapidity  intersely  propor- 
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tional  to  the  square  root*  of  their  specific  gratri-  the  lighter  mine-gases  be  present,  in  about  forty- 
tat  ;  so  that  the  volume  of  a  body  of  gas  with-  five  seconds  their  maximum  effect  will  be  pro- 
in  an  enclosed  space  tends  to  be  increased  or  duced;  and  the  position  of  the  index  will,  by  aid 
diminished  at  first,  according  as  another  gas  of  a  vernier,  show  the  percentage  of  mine-gases 
separated  from  it  by  a  porous  septum  is  rarer  present.  Since  trains  of  tracks  running  into  or 
or  denser  than  itself.  out  of  the  mine  disturb  the  pressure,  the  instru- 

In  the  simplest  form  of  the  instruments  re-  ment  should  be  used  in  the  intervals  between 

ferred  to,  a  U-ehaped  tube,  blown  at  one  end  such  disturbances.    It  is  stated  that  no  appre- 

into  a  cup,  has  its  bend  filled  with  mercury  so  oiable  variation  arises  from  temperature.  Some 

that  this  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  cup,  of  the  forms  can  be  connected  with  telegraphic 

while  over  the  latter  is  cemented  a  piece  of  arrangements.  The  instruments  have  been  used 

porous  tile.    The  cup  being  thus  chiefly  filled  in  several  mines,  and  have  given  full  satisfac- 

with  air,  inclosed,  suppose  it  brought  into  an  tion  to  practical  minero.    Outs  of  the  instru- 

atmosphere  of  hydrogen :  the  specific  gravities  ments   accompany  their   description,  in   the 

of  the  two  are  as  (about)  14.4  ana  1 ;  the  square  Chemical  News,  December  16, 1865. 

roots  of  these  numbers,  as  8.8  and  1 ;  so  that  Applications  of  Bisulphide  of  Carbon. — This 

for  every  1  part  of  air  diffusing  out  of  the  cup,  peculiar  liquid  (composition,  OS*),  an  incidental 

3.8  of  hydrogen  tend  to  enter  it    In  fact,  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  which 

owing  to  the  pressure  thus  generated  within  has  already  received  many-interesting  and  volu- 

the  cup,  effusion  of  gases  goes  on  at  the  same  able  applications,  has  recently  been   applied 

time ;  but  the  former  process  being  most  rapid,  with  great  success  to  the  extraction  of  fatty 

the  mercury  is  depressed  in  the  cup  and  raised  matters  from  various  seeds  and  fruits :  and  also, 

in  the  other  arm  of  the  tube.    After  the  maxi-  in  Algiers,  to  the  extracting  from  flowers  of 

mum  effect  of  the  diffusion  is  reached,  effusion  various  essential  oils,  commonly  known  as  ner- 

still  continues,  until  the  two  atmospheres  have  fumes ;  as  those  of  roses,  lavender,  jasmine, 

come  to  a  like  constitution,  and  the  mercury  <fcc.    Messrs.  AUbright  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 

has  returned  to  the  same  level  in  both  arras,  also  use  it   to   separate  the  common  phos- 

Upon  then  removing  the  instrument  into  com-  phorus  from  the  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus, 

mon  air,  a  reverse  movement  is  set  up,  and  the  now  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  chemical 

mercury  at  first  rises  in  the  cup,  falling  in  the  matches. 

other  arm  of  the  siphon.    But,  placing  the  in-  Extraction  of  Vegetable  Oils  by  means  of 

strument,  containing  air,  in  carbonic  acid  (densi-  Volatile  Hydrocarbons. — It  has  recently  been 

ties  14.4  and  22 ;  square  roots,  3.8  and  4.7),  found  that  all  the  more  common  vegetable  oils, 

the  pressure  is  at  first  diminished  in  the  cup ;  including  palm  oil,  olive  oil,  colza  oil,  and  lin- 

and  the  phenomena  are  throughout  the  reverse  seed,  rape-seed,  and  cotton-seed  oils,  may  be 

of  those  just  stated.    As  already  implied,  the  extracted  with  great  economy  by  means  of 

theoretical  elevation  or  depression  can  in  no  some  of  the  hydrocarbons  from  petroleum,  coal, 

case  be  fully  obtained ;  but  either  is  likely  to  schists,  and  bitumen,  and  best  by  those  which 

be  of  sensible  amount.    Alongside  the  smaller  volatilize  at  a  little  above  the  boiling-point  of 

arm  of  the  U-tube  is  accordingly  placed  a  scale;  water.    The  seeds  or  fruits,  crushed  or  ground 

and  this  is  graduated  to  indicate  the  percentage  in  the  usual  way,  are  digested  with  the  hydro- 

of  mine-gas  present.    In  other  forms,  a  float  on  carbons  in  tight  vessels.    From  the  solution  of 

the  mercury  in  the  smaller  limb,  connected  the  vegetable  oil  in  the  mineral  spirit  which  is 

with  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  a  small  obtained,  the  latter  is  afterwards  expelled  by 

weight,  moves  an  index  over  a  circular  scale,  applying  a  proper  heat.    The  solvent  is  con- 

for  the  like  purpose.    But  while  all  these  re-  densed  for  re-use,  and  the  loss  of  it  may  be 

quire  to  be  directly  watched,  in  a  fifth  form,  a  made  very  slight ;  while  the  yield  of  oil  ob- 

small  india-rubber  balloon,  allowed  to  expand  tained  by  the  means  indicated  is  said  to  be  from 

only  in  length,  is  made  by  its  elongation  on  40  to  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  secured  by 

taking  through  its  pores  a  lighter  gas,  to  act  on  the  ordinary  method — with  mechaniool  press- 

a  lever,  release  clock-work,  and  thus  ring  a  bell.  ure.     It  has  been  stated  that,  by  employment 

This  instrument  gives  almost  instant  warning  of  this  process,  the  yield  of  the  olives  pressed 

of  the  sudden  irruption  of  explosive  gases  into  yearly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marseilles  alone 

a  mine,  and  the  bell  continues  to  ring  until  by  could  be  increased  not   less   than  6,000,000 

ventilation  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  has  re-  pounds. ' 

turned  to  its  usual  character.  Preparation  of  Clay   toith  Glycerine,  for 

The  most  valuable  of  all  these  instruments  Modelling.— Experiments  recently  made  bv  M. 

is,  however,  one  resembling  an  aneroid  barom-  Haas,  of  Stuttgard,  confirm  the  opinion  long 

eterj  and  of  about  the  size  of  a  watch,  having  advanced  as  to  the  value  of  glycerine  for  pre- 

one  of  its  faces  of  porous  earthenware  but  ordi-  serving  the  plasticity  of  clay  intended  for  mod- 

narily  protected  by  a  brass  case,  and  an  open-  elHng.    He  found  that  clay,  kneaded  up  with 

ing  through  its  handle  closed  by  turning  a  glycerine,  and  kept  for  two  months  in  a  warmed 

screw.    This  being  commonly  open,  so  that  the  room,  was  still  as  plostio  as  on  the  first  day. 

cavity  is  filled  with  air,  when  an  observation  is  The  clay  should  be  first  completely  dried,  then 

to  be  made  the  orifice  is  closed :  taking  the  in-  pulverized,  and  finally  mixed  with  the  requisite 

strument  into  a  mine,  and  opening  the  case,  if  quantity  of  glycerine,  of  specific  gravity  of 
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1.281=27°  Baume.  Incorporating  glycerine  This  colored  derivative  of  aniline  may  bo  said 
with  clay  already  moist,  evaporation  of  the  to  complete  the  series  of  brilliant  colors  de- 
water  later  occurs,  and  the  mass  loses  its  plas-  rived  from  that  base ;  though  from  the  other 
tic  property.  The  expense  of  the  glycerine  members  of  that  series,  as  the  red,  the  blue,  and 
might  seem  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  pro-  the  violet,  it  differs  in  nearly  all  important  re- 
cess. The  dried  clay  requires  nearly  half  its  spects.  Mr.  John  Lightfoot,  of  Accrington, 
weight  of  glycerine ;  but  the  cost  becomes  of  patented  in  January,  1868,  a  process  of  obtain- 
less  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ing  the  then  new  aniline  black,  upon  cotton,  by 
clay  so  preserves  its  plasticity  that,  without  printing  or  dyeing  with  the  following  mixture : 
further  expense  or  labor  of  preparation,  it  can  chlorate  of  potash,  and  sal-ammoniac,  each,  25 
be  used  over  again  indefinitely.  The  prepared  grammes ;  aniline,  chlorhydrio  acid,  and  per- 
clay  is,  moreover,  still  much  cheaper  for  mod-  chloride  of  copper,  each,  60  gr. ;  acetic  acid,  12 
elhng  than  wax,  while  it  can  replace  the  latter  gr. ;  solution  of  starch,  1  litre.  The  fabric  be- 
for  aU  purposes,  even  to  the  most  delicate  oper-  ing  printed  with  this  mixture,  dried,  and 
ations;  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  warmed  in  "  oxidation  chambers,"  the  black  is 
maintaining  the  same  consistency  and  plasticity  then  first  developed;  and  it  is  afterwards  fixed 
from  cold  up  to  quite  high  temperatures.  by  washing  in  water  slightly  alkaline.    The 

In  a  note  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  No-  coloring  matter  is  completely  insoluble,  and  re- 
vember  24,  1865,  Mr.  Peter  Hart  states  that,  mains  intimately  fixed  in  the  fabric.  The  dis- 
having  in  course  of  some -experiments  to  pre-  advantages  attending  this  process,  however, 
pare  pipe-clay  repeatedly  for  luting,  he  found  among  them  the  injury  done  to  the  strength  of 
that  by  mixing  the  clay  with  a  solution  of  chlo-  the  fibre,  led  to  its  abandonment;  and  the 
ride  of  calcium  (sp.  gr.,  1.850)  the  luting  kept  same  appears  to  be  true  of  M.  Oamille  Ksech- 
good  during  the  whole  remaining  course  of  his  lin's  process,  in  which  the  copper  was  for  the 
experiments ;  while  a  portion  of  it  tried  about  first  time  introduced  into  the  fabric  instead  of 
a  year  later  was  still  plastic  As  it  appeared  the  mixture,  and  in  form  of  a  sulphate ;  and 
impossible  to  dry  the  mass,  it  would  probably  of  M.  Cordillot's,  in  which  the  chloride  of  cop- 
not  serve  for  cases  in  which  the  modelled  forms  per  is  replaced  by  ferrocyanide  [or  perhaps,  fer- 
required  drying.  rioyanide]  of  ammonium. 

Linoleum,  and  its  Applications. — The  name  M.  Lauth  (Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Chimique 
linoleum  (linus,  linseed,  and  oleum,  oil)  has  de  Paris,  December,  1864,  p.  416;  Le  Techno- 
been  given  to  a  substance  obtained  by  oxidizing  Jogiste,  April,  1865)  describes  a  modification 
the  linseed  oil  of  commerce,  thus  converting  it  of  Lightfoot's  process  introduced  by  him,  and 
into  a  semi-resinous  matter,  and  then  combin-  in  which  he  prints  by  using  with  the  aniline 
ing  this  at  a  strong  heat  with  resinous  gums  and  potash  salts  also  an  insoluble  oxidable  salt, 
and  other  ingredients.  The  new  product  has  but  which  shall  become  soluble  upon  the  tissue; 
the  appearance,  and  many  of  the  properties,  of  for  example,  the  sulphide  of  copper.  By  the 
india-rubber.  It  can,  like  the  latter,  be  made  oxidizing  aotion  of  the  chloric  acid,  or  of  the 
into  a  varnish  or  cement ;  and  this  can  be  em-  chlorine  set  free  during  reaction  of  chlorhy- 
ployed  for  water-proofing  clothing,  for  protect-  drate  of  aniline  up  chlorate  of  potash,  the  sol- 
ing iron  or  wood,  and  for  coating  the  bottom  phide  of  copper  is  transformed  into  sulphate, 
of  ships,  as  well  as  for  cementing  wood  with  The  author  states  that  this  process  is  economi- 
iron  or  wood  with  wood.  It  can  be  vulcanized  cal,  while  in  it  the  mixture  does  not  attack  the 
by  heat,  and  that  to  the  hardness  of  the  hardest  metallic  rollers  or  other  mechanism,  nor  does  it 
woods ;  and  in  this  condition  can  be  worked  by  weaken  the  fabric — no  more,  at  all  events,  than 
filing,  planing,  or  turning,  and  made  to  take  a  madder  black.  The  color  is  fixed  at  20°  to  40° 
high  polish.  It  can  also  be  moulded  in  heated  0.,  and  is  very  permanent;  while  the  compo- 
dies  to  any  desired  form ;  and  combined  with  sition  of  the  dye  allows  of  its  being  printed 
emery,  it  forms  excellent  grinding  wheels,  with  all  sorts  of  colors. 
Among  the  articles  made  from  it  or  by  appli-  The  aniline  black  has  an  altogether  unique 
cation  of  it,  are  said  to  be  sheaves  for  pulleys,  appearance,  velvety,  and  very  rioh.  The  ln- 
surgioal-instrument  handles,  picture-frames,  corporated  dye  is  completely  insoluble  in  water, 
mouldings,  veneers,  &c. ;  and.  also  carriage-  even  boiling  and  with  soap ;  and  also,  it  is 
aprons,  sail-covers,  tarpaulin,  gas-pipes,  paints  stated,  in  alkalies  or  acids.  The  latter  indeed 
and  enamels  for  certain  purposes,  &c.  One  of  change  the  black  to  green ;  but  the  original 
its  chief  applications  thus  far  has  been  to  the  color  is  restored  by  alkalies.  Bichromate  of 
making  of  washable  felt  carpets  or  floor-cloths,  potash  deepens  the  shade,  but  in  concentrated 
For  producing  this  cloth,  a  face  of  the  linoleum  solution  slightly  reddens  it.  Strong  chloride 
mixed  with  ground  or  powdered  cork  is  rolled  of  lime  bleaches  it,  but  after  a  time  the  color  is 
in  upon  one  side  of  stout  canvas,  while  the  almost  perfectly  restored, 
other  side  is  water-proofed  with  the  varnish  In  the  same  number  of  Le  Technologistc  is  a 
already  referred  to.  The  fabric  is  printed  with  description  of  a  mode  of  preparing  aniline  green, 
blocks  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  carpeting  so  by  previous  preparation  of  aldehyde,  and  then 
produced  is  noiseless  and  pliable,  is  not  affected  treating  in  tne  manner  given  a  mixture  of  this 
by  heat,  washes  readily,  and  is  very  durable.  with  fuchsine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  cold  water. 

Aniline  Black:  Printing  and  Qualities. —       New  Solvent  for  Aniline  £*ye$% — A  new  sol- 
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vent  for  the  greater  part  of  the  aniline  dyes  has  and  finding,  in  ease  of  common  inks,  the  prin- 
been  discovered  by  M.  G.  de  Olaubry,  and  com-  cipal  cause  of  such  changes  in  the  differing  pro- 
manioated  by  him  in  a  paper  (March  27, 1665,  portions  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  gallic  acid 
it  appears)  to  the  French  Academy  of  Scienoes.  (of  which  such  inks  are  essentially  composed), 
In  place  of  alcohol  and  methylated  spirit,  which  employed  in  their  preparation,  and  the  con- 
are  high-priced  or  injurious  to  the  workmen,  sequent  different  degrees  of  facility  with  which 
M.  de  Claabry  proposes  to  substitute  a  deooo-  the  paper  takes  up  and  retains  these  ingredients 
tion  of  Panama  bark  (Quillaria  saponaria)  or  respectively ;  or  else,  in  an  absorbent  action  ex- 
of  Egyptian  soap-wort  (OypsophUa  strutium).  erased  by  calcareous  substances  present  in  the 
Solutions  of  the  coloring  products  are  readily  paper,  he  proposes  accordingly  the  following* 
obtained  by  pouring  the  boiling  decoction  upon  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  restoration  general- 
the  powder,  repeating  the  operation  after  stir-  ly  of  old  writings  on  parchment  or  on  paper  of 
ring  and  decanting,  if  part  of  the  powder  re-  any  sort : 

main  undissolved.  The  red  dyes  thus  dissolve  Into  one  of  two  vials  put  1  part  gallio  acid 
most  readily;  the  blues,  less  so.  For  a  purple  and  200  parts  distilled  water;  into  the  other 
dye,  accordingly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mix  put  1  part  sulphate  of  iron  and  200  parts  (lis- 
the  solutions  at  the  last,  in  order  to  obtain  the  tilled  water.  Begin  by  making  trial  of  the  sola- 
required  hue.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  the  new  tions  by  means  of  a  small  camel's-hair  pencil, 
menstruum  insures  greater  uniformity  of  tone,  applying  one  of  them  five  or  six  times  upon 
since  it  is  not,  like  the  alcoholio  solutions,  liable  some  single  letter  of  the  document,  and  the 
to  change  of  constitution  by  evaporation  during  other  in  like  manner  with  another  pencil  upon 
use.  some  other  letter  near  to  the  former.    Observe 

Processes  for  Reviving  the  Writing  of  Old  which  of  the  two  applications  renders  its  letter  the 

Document*,   on   Parchment   or  Paper. — The  more  black;  and  then  employ  that  solution  which 

process  recommended  for  the  purpose  named  has  succeeded  best,  for  bathing  the  entire  sheet, 

(more  especially  for  parchments,  it  appears),  by  Or  pass  the  proper  solution  lightly  with  a  pen- 

M.  E.  Monde,  and  given  in  Le  Technologists  for  cil  two  or  three  times  over  the  lines  of  writing. 

August,  1864,  is  as  follows :  Finally,  it  is  well  to  turn  pore  water  over  the 

^  1.  Moisten  the  parchment  as  speedily  as  pos-  sheet  before  letting  it  dry,  in  order  to  prevent 

sible,  and  without  agitation  or  rumpling,  in  cold  a  yellow  discoloration  of  it  due  to  the  materials 

distilled  water.    2.  Having  let  the  sheet  drip,  applied ;  though  it  is  also  stated  that  such  tint 

plunge  it  during  five  seconds  only  in  a  solution  can  subsequently  be  removed,  if  necessary,  by  .a 

of  oxalic  acid,  strength  of  one-fifth.    8.  Wash  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin,  in  the  pro- 

rapidly  in  two  waters;  any  oxalate  of  lime  portions  given  for  the  solutions  last  named 

with  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  parchment  above. 

maybe  covered,  will  thus  be  removed.  4.  Intro-  Chemistry  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. — 
dace  the  manuscript  into  a  solution  of  10  gram-  In  the  Report  of  this  Institution  for  1864,  the 
mes  of  gallio  acid  in  300  grammes  of  distilled  Secretary  states  that,  "  In  compliance  with  re- 
water.  5.  After  the  reappearance  of  thecharao-  quests  made  by  different  departments  of  the 
ters,  wash  the  parchment  in  a  plenty  of  water,  Government  and  of  Congress,  particularly  since 
and  dry  it  between  sheets  of  bibulous  paper,  the  war,  it  [the  Institution]  has  conducted 
renewed  as  long  as  required ;  and  finally,  sub-  various  series  of  investigations,  principally  in 
mit  it  to  the  action  of  a  press.  To  restore  sim-  relation  to  questions  involving  mechanical, 
ply  a  few  words  or  lines  that  may  be  well-nigh  chemical,  or  physical  principles,  and  has  made 
effaced,  apply^  the  liquids  with  a  camel's-hair  reports  on  subjects  of  this  kina  amounting,  in 
pencil,  following  regularly  the  order  above  the  aggregate,  to  several  hundred."  In  order 
given,  and  using  at  the  olose  alternately,  first,  to  facilitate  such  researches,  a  laboratory  has 
the  acid  solution  and  bibulous  paper,  and  then  been  established  and  kept  constantly  in  work- 
water  and  other  paper  of  like  sort  to  absorb  it  ing  condition ;  and  the  privilege  of  using  it  has 
Very  great  delicacy  and  promptitude  are  re-  been  given  to  various  competent  persons,  for 
qnisite  throughout  the  operation ;  and,  since  in  experimenting  in  the  different  branches  of  phys- 
spite  of  precautions  the  writing  will  sometimes  ical  science.  The  laboratory,  at  the  time  of 
spread  into  cloudy  spots,  and  remain  illegible,  publication,  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Wetherill,  who 
this  risk  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  though  was-  conducting  analyses  of  air  from  the  halls 
the  rightful  holders  of  writings  may  resort  to  of  Congress,  &c. ;  and  from  these  a  report  was 
the  process  given,  it  would  scarcely  be  proper  to  be  made,  under  direction  of  the  Institution, 
for  the  legal  depositaries  of  documents  held  in  on  the  ventilation  of  publio  buildings  of  the 
trust  for  others,  to  incur  its  hazards.  city  of  Washington.    As  among  important  pub- 

In  the  journal  quoted,  also,  date  of  Decern-  locations,  more  or  less  directly  connected  with 
ber,  1864,  M.  E.  Knecht-Senefelder  considers  the  subject  of  chemistry,  which  have  been  is- 
generally  the  causes— in  the  composition  of  sued  by  tie  Institution,  are  named,  the  work 
various  sorts  of  paper  and  of  factitious  parch-  of  Dr.  Hare,  on  the  Rxplosibility  of  Nitre; 
merit,  and  in  the  varying  composition  and  qual-  that  of  Drs.  Gibbs  and  Genth,  on  the  Ammonia- 
ities  of  inks,  Ac.— of  the  gradual  alteration  or  Cobalt  Bases  ;  and  that  of  Dr.  H.  Draper,  on 
in  many  cases  effacement,  with  lapse  of  time,  Astronomical  Photography.  Many  of  the  Ro- 
of the  writing  of  deeds  and  other  documents ;  ports,  also,  since  1858,  nave  contained  reviews 
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of  the  progress,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  physi-  tiori  (1868),  1,700,055.    The  number  of  foreign 

cal  and  chemical  sciences.  born  residents  was,  in  1854, 19,669.    The  ex- 

Among  the  papers  to  be  found  in  the  Report  penditures  of  the  Government  were  estimated 

for  1868,  are:  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Modern  for  the  year  1863  at  7,585,983  piastres.     The 

Theory  of  Chemical  Type*,  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  regular  army  numbered  in  1868,  2,871  men; 

Wetherill,  the  paper  being  illustrated  with  nu-  the  national  guards,  28,077  men.   The  fleet  con- 

merous  examples  of  formula)  and  with  diagrams ;  sisted  of  4  steamers,  with  27  guns.  The  imports 

and  Purple  Dying,  Ancient  and  Modem,  trans-  of  the  year  1868  amounted  to  20,487,517  pias- 

lated  for  the  Institution  from  the  German  peri-  tres,  and  the  exports  to  20,118,852  piastres, 

odical,  "  Ave  der  Natur "  (Leipzig) ;  and  in  the  The  movements  of  shipping  during  the  years 

volume  for  1864,  Ozone  and  Antozone,  by  Dr.  1 861-63,  were  as  follows: 
Wetherill ;  Extract  of  a  Memoir  by  M.  Becquerel 
(translated),  On  the  Preservation  of  Copper  and 
Iron  in  Salt  Water;  Preservation  of  Wood, 
translated  from  "  Aus  der  Natur  ;  "  Caoutchouc 
and  Qutta  Percha,  from  the  same;  and  The 
Products  of  the  Combustion  of  Gun-cotton  and 
Gun-powder  under  circumstances  analogous  to 
those  which  occur  in  Practice  (Pogg.  Ann.,        Of  the  vessels,  entered  in  1863,  1,474,  of  an 

April,  1863),  a  translation,  with  remarks  by  aggregate  tonnage  of  272,550,  sailed  under  the 

Dr.  B.  F.  Craig.  Chilian  flag. 

WorJcs  and  Lectures. — Without  proposing  to  No  country  of  South  America  manifested  in 
enter  into  a  fall  enumeration  of  recent  and  im-  1864  a  warmer  sympathy  with  the  struggle  of 
portant  chemical  works,  <fcc. — such  as  may,  or  Peru  against  Spain  than  Chili.  Spain  regarded 
may  not,  have  been  elsewhere  mentioned — the  the  conduct  of  the  Chilian  Government  as  a 
writer  deems  it  proper  in  this  plaoe  to  call  at-  breach  of  international  comity,  and  demanded 
tention  especially  to  the  recent  edition  of  the  satisfaction.  An  amicable  arrangement  was, 
extensive  and  excellent  work  on  Chemistry  of  however,  reached  in  May.  The  Spanish  Charg6 
Prof.  W.  A.  Miller ;  to  the  still  more  recent  d'Affaires  in  Chili,  S.  Tavira,  declared  that  he 
works,  in  harmony  with  the  new  chemical  phi-  regarded  the  explanatory  note  transmitted  to 
losophy  and  nomenclature,  of  Prof.  A.  W.  Hof-  him  by  the  Chilian  Government,  relative  to  the 
mann,  entitled,  Modern  Chemistry,  Experiment-  hostile  attitude  which  the  country  had  ob- 
al  and  Theoretic,  and  of  Prof.  A.  W.  "Williamson,  served  during  the  Peruvian  conflict,  as  sufficient 
entitled  (it  appears),  Chemistry  for  Students;  satisfaction;  and  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
and  also  to  the  following  published  leotures:  The  sage  to  Congress,  in  June,  congratulated  that 
"Cantor  Lectures,"  series  for  1864,  six  in  num-  body  upon  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
ber,  by  Dr.  F.  O.  Calvert,  On  Chemistry  Ap-  difficulty.  The  Spanish  Government,  however, 
plied  to  the  Arts  (Chemical  News,  1864;  Journal  disavowed  the  conduct  of  its  representative, 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  1865) ;  and  the  series  whom  it  recalled  on  July  25,  1865.  The  fur- 
for  1865,  On  Some  of  the  Most  Important  Chem-  ther  negotiation  concerning  the  difficulty  was 
teal  Discoveries  made  within  the  tost  Two  Tears  intrusted  to  Admiral  Pareia,  the  commander  of 
(Chemical  News,  November  8,  1865,  and  on);  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  who,  on  Sep- 
a  lecture  On  the  Present  State  of  the  Chemistry  tember  17th,  arrived  at  Valparaiso  in  his  flag- 
of  Gas  Lighting  (Chemical  News,  July  7, 1865),  ship,  the  Villa  de  Madrid,  and  notified  the 
by  Dr.  H.  Letheby;  six  lectures  On  Animal  Chilian  Government  that  the  former  arrange- 
Chemistry  (CJiemical  News,  July  21, 1865,  and  ment  concluded  with  Sefior  Tavira  had  been 
on),  delivered  before  the  London  College  of  disapproved  at  Madrid,  that  he  was  invested 
Physicians,  by  Dr.  William  Odling ;  and  one,  with  the  power  to  demand  immediate  repara- 
On  Lecture  Illustrations  (Chemical  News,  July  tion,  and  that  a  refusal  to  comply  with  his 
28, 1865,  and  on),  by  Prof.  Hofmann,  before  the  demands  would  result  in  a  commencement  of 
Chemical  Society,  and  which  is  published  with  hostilities.  The  first  communication  from  Ad- 
numerous  illustrative  diagrams  and  drawings.  miral  Pareja  to  the  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign 

CIIILI,  a  republic  in  South  America.    Presi-  Affairs,  is  dated  on  board  his  flagship,  Septem- 

dent  (September  18,  1861-1865),  Jose  Joaquin  ber  17th.  In  this  lengthy  document  he  proceeds 

Perez.    Ministry,  A.  Covarrubias  (Interior  and  to  review  the  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 

exterior) ;  F.  Errazuriz  (Justice,  Worship,  "and  Spain  against  Chili,  and  divides  the  subject  into 

Instruction) ;  A.  Reyes  (Finances) ;  J.  Manuel  five  parts.    In  the  first  he  complains  "  that  the 

Pinto  (War  and  Navy).  The  Senate  is  composed  outrages  and  insulting  cries  and  threats  com- 

of  20  members,  elected  for  a  term  of  9  years,  mitted  and  uttered  against  Spain,  in  front  of  the 

The  Chamber  of  Representatives  consists  of  one  house  then  occupied  as  her  Most  Catholic  Maj- 

member  for  every  20,000  inhabitants,  elected  esty's  Legation,  were  not  sufficiently  punished:" 

for  a  term  of  8  years.    Minister  of  the  United  secondly,  "  the  publication  of  the  disgraceful 

States  near  the  Government  of  Chili,  Maj.-Gen.  newspaper   called   the    ( San  Martin,1  whose 

Judson  Kilpatrick  (appointed  1865) ;   Chilian  columns  were  filled  daily  with  the  grossest  at- 

Charge  d* Affaires  in  Washington,  F.  S.  Asta-  tacks  against  Spain  and  the  objects  dearest  tc 

Burnaga).  Area,  170,000  square  miles ;  popula-  Spaniards : "  thirdly,  that  the  Peruvian  steamer- 
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of-war  Lerzundi  was  allowed  to  receive  coal  drid,  in  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  September  22d," 

and  enlist  men  in  Valparaiso,  while  coal  was  in  which  he  says,  that  obeying  the  orders  of  his 

refused  to  the  Spanish  vessels,  because  it  had  Government,  he  must  make  known,  that  if  at  six 

been  made  contraband  of  war  by  the  Govern-  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  September, 

ment  of  Ghili.     The  fourth  complaint  relates  the  Government  of  the  republic  should  not  have 

principally  to  the  same  subject  as  the  preced-  acceded  to  his  request,  all  diplomatic  relations 

ing  one ;  and  lastly  is  cited  the  case  of  a  French  existing  between  Spain  and  Ghili  would  be  at 

man-of-war  allowed  to  receive  coal,  when  at  an  end.  and  he  would  be  obliged,  at  the  expira- 

war  with  the  republic  of  Mexico,  while  the  tion  of  that  time,  to  seek  to  obtain  with  the 

ships  of  Spain  were  refused  the  same,  because  force  at  his  command  that  satisfaction  which 

supposed  to  be  at  war  with  Peru.  the  Government  of  Santiago  refused  to  give  by 

The  admiral  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  in-  means  of  pacific  measures,  as  he  ardently  de- 

structed  to  demand  that  "  satisfactory  explana-  sired. 

tions  be  given  for  each  of  these  grievances;  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  his  reply 
and,  moreover,  that  one  of  the  forts  of  the  re-  to  this  ultimatum  (September  28d).  defined  the 
public  shall  salute  the  Spanish  ensign  with  a  position  of  his  Government  as  follows:  "The 
salvo  of  twenty-one  guns, which  will  be  answer-  Government  of  the  republic  henceforth  refuses, 
ed  by  one  of  an  equal  number  to  the  Chilian  whatever  future  contingencies  may  arise,  all  de- 
flag."  In  conclusion  he  states,  that  "  if  within  mands  for  indemnification  arising  from  the  em- 
four  days  from  the  date  of  this  communication  ployment  of  the  forces  at  the  command  of  the 
no  answer  to  it  shall  be  received,  all  diplomatic  Spanish  Admiral.  The  entire  and  exclusive  re- 
relations  will  be  considered  at  an  end  between  sponsibility,  incalculable  evils  which  the  coming 
Spain  and  Ghili,  and  the  persons  composing  the  conflict  will  bring  to  Ghili  and  her  people, 
Spanish  Legation  will  be  received  on  board  the  foreign  as  well  as  native,  must  rest  upon  the  op- 
ship  carrying  his  pennant ;  and  if  the  necessity  pressor,  upon  the  Government  of  Spain  and  its 
should  occur  to  use  the  force  under  his  com-  agents  who  wish  to  submit  the  republic  to  the 
maud,  which  he  should  most  sincerely  regret,  most  distressing  and  injurious  proceedings  with- 
he  will  consider  himself  bound  to  obtain  in-  out  a  shadow  of  justice,  without  even  a  plausible 
demnification  for  the  losses  suffered  by  the  pretext.  Consequently,  the  Government  of  the 
Spanish  squadron  in  consequence  of  the  dis-  undersigned  will  reclaim  from  that  of  Spain  the 
positions  made  by  the  Chilian  Government;  amplest  and  most  complete  reparation  for  all 
such  indemnification  not  being  now  claimed  by  damages  that  may  be  sustained  by  Chili  grow- 
the  Government  of  Spain  save  in  the  possibility  ingout  of  the  present  difficulties." 
of  recurring  to  force  of  arms,  when  it  will  then  The  Government  of  Chili  at  once  furnished 
be  held  by  the  undersigned  as  a  part  of  his  copies  of  the  correspondence  with  Pareja  to  the 
solemn  duty."  Diplomatic  Corps  resident  in  Santiago,  and  at 

In  reply  to  this,  Senor  Alvaro  Covarrubias,  a  meeting  of  that  body,  composed  of  tne  follow- 
the  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  first  ac-  ing  gentlemen,  viz. :  Thomas  Kelson,  Minister 
knowledges  its  receipt,  under  date  of  Septem-  of  the  United  States,  acting  as  President;  Wil- 
ber  21st,  and  then  goes  on  to  review  folly  all  Ham  Taylour  Thompson,  of  Great  Britain ;  F. 
the  complaints  contained  therein.  With  re-  Cory,  of  France ;  Antonio  Ferro,  Hermojenes 
gard  to  the  first  charge,  he  asserts  that  the  oc-  de  Irisarri,  and  Levenhagen,  representing  the 
currences  before  the  house  of  the  Spanish  Con-  kingdom  of  Prussia  and  the  republics  of  Colom- 
sul  involved  no  insult  to  the  Spanish  flag,  as  bia  and  Guatemala — a  very  strong  remonstrance 
had  been  acknowledged  by  Senor  Tavira,  by  the  was  addressed  to  the  Spanish  Admiral  against 
Spanish  Government,  and  by  Admiral  Pareja  his  precipitate  action,  but  which  elicited  no 
himself.  The  language  of  the  paper  "  San  satisfactory  reply.  In  the  third  and  last  note 
Martin"  had  been  publicly  rebuked  by  the  of  the  ministers,  dated  September  28th,  they  say : 
President  of  the  Republio  in  a  much  more  em-  u  The  undersigned  consider  that  the  said  note 
phatic  manner  than  that  suggested  by  the  ad-  does  not  destroy  the  observation  and  objections 
miral.  As  regards  the  third  and  fourth  charges,  which  they  permitted  themselves  to  make  to  H. 
the  decree  concerning  the  coaling  of  the  Peru-  £.  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  which  he  has 
vian  steamer  had  been  issued  at  a  time  v  hen  adopted  in  order  to  arrange  the  differences  ex- 
no  state  of  open  hostilities  was  supposed  to  ex-  isting  between  the  Government  of  her  Catholic 
ist,  while,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  state  did  Majesty  and  the  Republio  of  Chili;  finding 
seem  to  the  Chilian  Government  to  exist  at  the  themselves  obliged,  to  their  regret,  to  reiterate 
time  when  coal  was  refused  to  the  Spanish  ves-  and  maintain  the  reserves  and  protests  con- 
seJs.  On  these  grounds,  the  note  says,  the  tained  in  their  communications  of  the  22d  and 
Chilian  Government  "  cannot  confess  itself  cul-  24th  of  this  month." 

pable  of  imaginary  insults  against  Spain,  nor  As  soon  as  Pareja's  intentions  were  fully  dis- 
accept  the  humiliating  and  disgraceful  proposal  closed,  and  his  determination  to  enforce  the  de- 
that  the  Spanish  flag  should  be  saluted  by  the  mand  of  Spain  by  hostilities,  notwithstanding 
guns  of  the  republio — a  proposition  which  is  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  looked  upon  as  set- 
peremptorily  and  firmly  refused."  tied,  the  Congress  of  Chili,  in  both  houses, 

To  this  note  Pareja  replied  by  a  "  second  passed  a  declaration  of  war,  as  proposed,  over 

ultimatum,"  dated  "  on  board  the  Villa  de  Ma-  the  signatures  of  the  President  snd  all  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  cabinet    A  loan  of  twenty  millions  railway,  and  other  companies,  should  not  an 

of  dollars  was  authorized,  and  unlimited  power  thorize  any  transfer  of  Spanish  property  or 

granted  the  Exeontive  for  falsing  troops  and  assets, 
procuring  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  country.        On  November  26th  the  Chilian  steamer  Es- 

At  this  time  the  blockading  squadron  off  the  meralda  suceeded  in  capturing  the  Spanish  gun- 
coast  of  Chili  consisted  of  the  Villa  de  Madrid  boat  Oovadonga  off  Papudo,  having  on  board 
(flagship)  and  Resolucion,  steam  screw  frigates,  Admiral  Pareja's  correspondence.  The  engage- 
at  Valparaiso ;  the  Blanca  and  Berengnela,  ves-  ment  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  fourteen  of  the 
sels  of  the  same  class,  at  Caldera;  the  Marquez  Spaniards  were  wounded  and  two  killed.  The 
do  la  Victoria,  another  screw  frigate  at  Co-  Esmeralda  sustained  no  damage  whatever.  The 
quimbo,  while  the  gunboats  (screw)  Covadonga  prisoners  taken  were  a  commandant,  six  offi- 
and  another,  name  unknown,  were  to  be  used  as  cers,  and  about  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  who 
tenders,  or  to  blockade  the  minor  ports  of  the  were  treated  very  kindly  both  by  the  authori- 
sonth  coast  The  huge  iron-clad  frigate  and  ties  and  the  people.  The  commander  of  the 
ram  Numancia — a  most  formidable  ship,  of  Esmeralda,  Don  Juan  Williams  Robolledo,  was 
thirty-nine  heavy  guns — was  at  Oallao,  but  soon  rewarded  for  his  bravery  by  being  raised 
after  joined  the  blockading  fleet  to  the  rank  of  post  captain,  and  his  country- 

On  September  26th  the  Chilian  corvette  Es-  men  commenced  a  subscription  to  present 
meralda  and  steamer  Maipu  succeeded  in  getting  the  gallant  seaman  with  a  sword  of  honor, 
through  the  blockading  fleet.  They  were  well  Previous  to  this  affair  the  Chilians  had  cap- 
armed  and  fully  manned,  and  were  provisioned  tared  a  launch  belonging  to  the  Spanish  ship 
for  a  long  cruise.  Resolucion.     This  launch,  mounting  a  cannon, 

Admiral  Pareja  in  so  far  yielded  to  the  re-  had  been  doing  duty  at  Quiriquine,  Tome,  and 

monstrances  of  the  diplomatic  corps  against  the  Talcahuano.    On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 

legality  of  the  blockade  of  some  forty  ports  by  November  the  little  Chilian  tug  steamer'  Inde- 

seven  steamers,  as  to  restrict  it  to  six;  viz.,  pendencia,  two  guns,  was  steaming  along  the 

Valparaiso,    Caldera,    Coquimbo,    Herradura  coast  of  Itata,  and  when  within  cannon-shot 

(Guayacan),  Tome\  and  Tolcahuano,  thus  ao-  of  the  launch  was  brought  to  by  a  discharge, 

knowledging  the  illegality  of  the  former  general  The  steamer  stopped  at  once  and  put  out  her 

blockade,  on  paper,  and  giving  a  good  case  to  lights.     The  launch  came  alongside  demanding 

all  who  had  been  exposed  to  loss  by  the  pre-  her  surrender  and  boarding  her  with  forty  men. 

vious  notification.    Even  this  restricted  block-  As  soon  as  they  were  on  deck  the  crew  of  the 

ade  the  Spaniards  found  it  impossible  to  make  Independencia  seized  and  made  every  man  pris- 

effective,  and  soon  after  raised  the  blockade  of  oner,  took  the  launch  in  tow,  and  handed  over 

Tome  and  Tolcahuano.  the  prize  and  prisoners  to  the  authorities  at 

The  Government  and  Congress  of  Chili  Maule. 
showed  an  unflagging  determination  to  resist  The  want  of  success  in  his  operations  against 
the  Spanish  aggression  to  the  last  Congress  Chili,  and  especially  the  news  of  the  capture 
successfully  labored  to  restore  confidence  to  the  of  the  Covadonga,  so  affected  the  mind  of 
funds;  roads  were  begun  to  open  up  direct  Admiral  Pareja  that  he  committed  suicide 
communications  to  the  principal  towns,  where  November  28th.  He  was  temporarily  succeed- 
formerly  such  were  all  by  sea;  a  line  of  tele-  ed  in  the  command  of  the  squadron  by  Corn- 
graph  was  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  to  modore  Nunez,  of  the  Numancia,  who  raised 
connect  the  extremes  of  Chili.  By  a  decree  of  the  blockade  of  all  the  Chilian  ports  except 
October  7th,  all  customs  duties  were  for  the  pres-  two,  Valparaiso  and  Caldera. 
ent  abolished,  whether  on  imports  or  exports ;  On  December  5th  a  special  envoy  of  the  Gov- 
and  thirty-six  coast  towns  were  declared  ports*  ernment  of  Chili  to  Peru,  Domingo  Santa  Ma- 
of  Chili  By  a  decree  of  October  19th  this  free-  ria,  concluded  with  a  Peruvian  commissioner, 
dom  was  annulled,  so  far  as  the  ports  effectually  Toribio  Pacheco,  an  offensive  and  defensive 
blockaded  were  concerned.  The  Government  treaty  against  Spain.  (See  the  text  of  the 
also  decreed :  First,  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  treaty  under  Pebtt.)  No  publicity,  however, 
Spanish  crown  resident  in  whatever  part  of  was  given  to  the  treaty  until  it  was  ratified  by 
Chili,  should  remove  to  Santiago,  and  there  be  the  Chilian  Congress,  and  the  solemn  procla- 
matrioulated,  and  brought  within  the  vigilance  mation  of  the  treaty  did  not  take  place  until 
of  the  authorities;  and,  secondly,  that  the  no-  January  14,  1866. 

taries,  bankers,  and  managers  of   insurance,        In  the  southern  provinces  of  Conception  and 
Valdivia  gold  mines  were  discovered,  and  new 

•  These  ports  are  the  following :  In  the  province  of  ChiloS,  ^  mines  were  opened  in  the  south.     Favor- 

Jhacas  and  Castro;  in  Llanquihue,  Melllpali  andOalbuoo;  able  reports  Were  also  received  of  the  quick- 

in  Valdivia,  Bio Aueno ;  in  Aranoo,  Oarampangue  and  Leb ;  silver  mmes  fc^y  discovered  in  the  hills  about 

in  Conoepclon,  Oobora,  Lata,  Lotilla,  Penoo.ond  Lirquem;  -ir  l         •  ^^  ■m*v»» 

In  Maule, Oaranepe  and  Buchupureo;  in  Oolchagna,  Llloo  Valparaiso. 
andEaman;  in  Santiago,  San  Antonla  and  San  Antonio  de         The  Chilian   Congress,  in  July,  had  a  long 

££A^^  £&&^S3&1  £  and  •Dimatod  diBcukon  on  am&ding  ArtiolS 

Cochimbo,  Tonga!,  Guayacan,  TatoraMlo,  and  Quanta;  in  No.  5  of  the  Constitution.     This  article  No.  5 

£S3  dftftffifc  too^itoSSSS  J» "  f?U°™  =  "  ^e  religion  of  the .Republic* 

car.andOMspito.  Chili  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  exclusion 
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of  the  public  exercise  of  any  other."  The  dis-  chow;  in  one  the  rebels  lost  2,000  men,  in  the 
cussion  terminated  in  a  way  quite  satisfactory  later  one  they  defeated  the  Imperialists  with 
to  the  Liberal  party,  notwithstanding  the  full  a  loss  of  1,000  men.  In  May  they  evacuated 
strength  of  the  Catholic  party  was  brought  to  Changohow,  where  they  had  been  for  some 
bear  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  this  article,  time  so  closely  invested  that  a  few  weeks,  it 
The  law,  aa  now  approved  by  Congress  and  was  thought,  would  have  rendered  their  Bit- 
sanctioned  by  the  Executive,  declares  in  Arti-  nation  untenable.  Having  collected  a  number 
cle  1 — That  worship  within' buildings  belonging  of  Europeans  and  made  their  men  perfect  in 
to  private  persons  is  allowed  to  those  who  do  drill,  they  pressed  forward  in-  the  south  and 
not  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and  southeast,  and  contributed  their  share  to  the 
in  Article  2 — That  Dissenters  are  allowed  to  general  disorder  of  the  empire,  which  at  this 
establish  and  sustain  private  schools  for  the  time  was  suffering  from  two  other  rebellions, 
initiation  of  their  own  children  in  the  doctrines  After  this  time,  little  was  heard  of  the  in- 
of  their  religion.  dependent  operations  of  the  Taipings,  and  they 

CHINA.    An  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.   Em-  are  mentioned  only  in  connection  with  the 

peror  Ki-Tsiang  (before  his  accession  to  the  other  rebels.   In  May,  the  American  Burgevine, 

throne,  Tsai-Sung),  born  in  1855,  succeeded  his  while  on  his  way  from  Amoy  to  join  the  Taiping 

father,  Hieng-Fund,  in  1861.     Population  es-  garrison  at  Changchow,  was  arrested  by  the 

timated  in  1849  at  415,000,000.*  Mandarins:    The  Chinese  officials  informed  the 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1865  found  the  American  Consul  at  Amoy,  who  repeatedly,  but 
power  of  the  Taipings  broken.  Their  great  in  vain,  demanded  his  release,  but  he  was  kept 
leaders  were  mostly  dead,  and  their  vast  ar-  as  a  prisoner  by  the  Viceroy  at  Foochow.  Bub- 
mies  dispersed.  Numerous  bands,  however,  sequently  it  was  officially  reported  that,  with 
constituting  together  a  considerable  force,  con-  other  prisoners^  he  had  been  drowned, 
tinned  the  rebellion.  In  the  latter  part  of  1864  In  January,  1865,  an  insurrection  of  the  Mo- 
their  chief  leader,  and  "Protector-General,"  hammedan  Dsunganes  in  Western  Tartary,  the 
Shi- Wong,  6aid  to  be  a  brother  of  Chung- Wong,  origin  of  which  dates  back  to  the  year  1862, 
the  best  leader  in  the  old  army,  issued  two  no-  assumed  large  and  threatening  dimensions, 
tifications,  one  to  the  people  of  the  country,  According  to  advices  received  from  St.  Peters- 
and  another  to  the  foreign  treaty  powers.  In  burg,  the  loss  of  the  province  of  Hi  to  the 
the  address  to  the  people,  the  Protector-Gen-  Chinese,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  Western 
eral  informs  them  that  the  Tartar  dynasty  must  Tartary,  was  a  settled  matter  from  the  begin- 
be  displaced,  and  that  the  empire  of  China  ning  of  the  year.  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Aksu, 
must  be  governed  by  Chinese.  No  violence  Tchongoutchak,  and  all  the  other  principal 
will  be  offered  to  those  who  submit  to  Taiping  towns  in  the  region,  were  wrested  from  them 
role.  The  second  notification  issued  by  the  by  the  insurgents.  The  only  place  which  the 
Taiping  leader  is  addressed  to  the  treaty  Chinese  continued  to  hold  was  Kuldja,  the 
powers.  The  Protector-General  deprecates  all  capital  of  Hi  province,  on  the  Russian  frontier, 
feelings  of  hostility  between  his  people  and  According  to  direct  advices,  received  by  the  St. 
foreign  powers.  He  intimates  his  intention  of  Petersburg  "  Invalide,"  and  dated  November 
pushing  his  campaigns  over  the  empire.  He  4,  Kopal,  Russian  province  of  Semipalatinsk 
proposes  terms  of  cooperation  with  the  powers,  (which  borders  upon  Chinese  Toorkistan), 
These  terms  are,  a  constant  supply  of  arms  and  Kuldja  (IJrga),  with  its  Chinese  garrison,  was 
ammunition  to  begin  with.  Then  it  is  pro-  still  being  besieged  by  the  Dsunganes,  who 
posed  that  foreign  nations  shall  commence  a  were  in  hopes  of  taking  it  shortly.  The  Kir- 
career  of  conquest  under  the  sanction  and  an-  ghise  of  the  region,  finding  the  Chinese  power 
thority  of  the  heavenly  dynasty.  The  plan  on  the  decline,  began  to  rebel  and  plunder; 
laid  down  is  that  the  powers  shall  ravage  the  and  there  was  a  rumor  that  5,000  Chinese  mi- 
coasts,  seize  whatever  ports  they  choose,  to  litis,  who  had  been  colonized  in  those  parts,  in- 
become  their  own  property,  and  retain  for  tended  crossing  the  frontier,  and  seeking  refuge 
their  own  use  all  the  spoil  they  can  lay  hands  in  Russian  territory,  where  they  would  be  well 
upon.  Furthermore,  the  Taipings  undertake  received  and  provided  with  land  from  the 
to  conduct  operations  in  the  interior  and  move  abundant  domains  of  the  Government.  In 
toward  Pekin  simultaneously  with  the  progress  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  the  Dsunganes  had 
of  the  foreigners  along  the  coast.  The  Tai-  been  beaten  by  the  tribes  of  Kiptohak.  Ac- 
pings  go  on  to  say  that  every  city  which  they  cording  to  a  current,  but,  the  "  Invalide  "  says, 
take  mil  be  duly  plundered,  and  one-half  of  the  absurd  report,  the  English  had  asked  permis- 
proceeds  in  each  case  handed  over  to  their  sion  of  the  Kiptchak  to  establish  a  factory  on 
powerful  allies.  the  Lake  Sari  Each,  situate  in  a  dominant  po- 

The  headquarters  of  the  Taipings  were  at  sition  on  the  ridge  separating  Kunduz  from 

Changchow,  in  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  and  Kashgar. 

distant  from  the  treaty  fort  of  Amoy  only  fif-       The  Nien-fei  ("  northern  rebels  "),  whose  in- 

teen  miles.    In  March  and  April  several  en-  surrection,  like  that  of  the   Mohammedans, 

gagements  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Chang-  began  several  years  ago,  obtained  also  in  the 

— r= — r~r — .  4t  rt  . .  , z : n /  first  months  of  the  year  1865  several  successes. 

•  For  farther  statistical  information,  «««  Axxval  Ctclo-  «,,  .  .   ^  .     j.       , ^^     «   a~-:i   *^ 

■m.  for  is«i  They  contrived  m  the  early  pvt  of  April  to 
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take  possession  of  the  country  north  of  the  Yel-  present,  could  be  found  in  arming  every  vessel, 

low  River,  and  to  occupy  the  unwalled  city  of  In  November  several  gunboats  attacked  a  fleet 

Chung-sing,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  of  piratical  vessels,  destroying  ten  craft  and 

river  with  the  Grand  Canal.    The  Imperialists  capturing  a  lorcha. 

sought  to  prevent  the  Nien-fei  from  gaining  An  Imperial  decree,  of  April  3d,  announced 
possession  of  the  canal,  and  thereby  inter-  that  Prince  Rung  was  degraded  and  deprived 
rupting  the  direct  communication  with  Pekin.  of  his  appointment  for  corruption  and  for  dis- 
They  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  this  im-  respect  toward  the  Emperor.  His  disgrace  was 
portant  pdsition,  and  then  guarded  the  right  unconnected  with  the  foreign  policy,  and  in 
bank  of  the  Huang-ho,  thus  protecting  the  May  he  was  reinstated  in  the  Foreign  Board, 
wealthy  cities  in  the  Kiang-peh.  San-ko-hn-  Mr.  Robert  Hart  the  Inspector-General  of 
sin,  the  commanding  general  of  the  Chinese  Customs  at  Hong  Kong,  obtained  in  1865  from 
army,  was,  however,  killed  in  battle,  and  was  the  Government  of  Pekin  a  concession  in  favor 
succeeded  by  Tsing-Kuo-Fan,  who,  it  was  of  ship-owners  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
thought,  would  prove,  as  a  general,  greatly  greatest  advantage  to  foreign  merchants.  Under 
inferior  to  his  predecessor.  The  rebels  derived  the  new  arrangement  the  natives  of  China  are 
great  strength  from  the  presence  of  three  re-  permitted  to  purchase  foreign  vessels,  and  to 
nowned  leaders,  viz.,  Miao,  a  son  of  the  late  sail  them  under  the  Chinese  flag.  It  may, 
Miao  Pei-ling,  Chang,  a  son  of  the  equally  re-  therefore,  soon  be  expected  that  the  unwieldy 
nowned  Chang  Lo-hsing,  and  Shen,  a  son  of  the  Chinese  junks  will  be  set  aside  for  foreign  ships, 
Manchow  Shen  Pao,  who  was  executed  in  1864  manned  by  foreign  seamen,  and  commanded  by 
for  corrupt  practices  in  Shan-si.  In  May  and  foreign  captains.  The  effect  of  this  highly  ad- 
June  the  Nien-fei  obtained  many  successes  in  vantageous  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Pekin 
Shantung,  and  pressed  on  as  far  as  the  left  bank  Government  will  thus  be  to  give  new  facilities 
of  the  Huang-ho  (Yellow  River).  In  July  they  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  coasting  trade  along 
advanced,  in  conjunction  with  bands  of  Taipings  an  immense  range  of  the  Chinese  seaboard. . 
and  of  Mohammedans,  to  within  200  miles  of  In  August  a  treaty  of  commerce  between 
Pekin,  and  at  one  time  were  even  reported  to  China  and  Holland  was  ratified, 
have  captured  that  city.  This  report  was,  how-  The  letters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
ever,  not  confirmed ;  but  they  were  driven  off  aries  in  China  mention  a  great  religious  move- 
by  the  Imperialist  troops,  and  their  power  in  ment  as  taking  place  at  present  among  all  the 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  considerably  de-  population  of  that  vast  empire.  Hundreds  of 
creased.  villages,  they  say,  are  becoming  converted  to 

In  the  latter  months  of  the  year  acts  of  piracy  Catholicism,  but  the  number  of  missionaries  is 
along  the  coast  of  China  became  very  frequent  quite  insufficient  to  gather  in  the  abundant 
and  troublesome  to  the  foreign  commerce,  harvest  The  bishops  of  China  have,  therefore, 
Among  the  vessels  captured  by  the  pirates  was  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  devotedness  of 
the  Hamburg  vessel  J.  H.  Bockleman,  and  a  the  Catholic  priests  in  Europe  to  aid  in  the  con- 
Prussian  bark,  Fohkien,  owed  her  escape  only  version  of  so  many  millions.  Of  Protestant 
to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  another  vessel  missionaries  (including  ladies)  there  were  in 
heaving  in  sight.  Of  the  boldness  of  the  pirates  China,  in  1865,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
and  the  inability  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  while  over  fifteen  were  either  absent  on  leave 
stop  their  operations,  the  "  Overland  China  or  on  their  way  out  to  join  the  mission.  They 
Mail "  of  Hong  Kong  speaks  as  follows :  "  They  were  'distributed  over  the  various  stations  as 
have  the  best  information,  have  well-manned  follows:  Canton,  80;  Hong  Kong,  22;  Swatow, 
boats,  armed  in  a  very  efficient  manner,  safe  7;  Amoy,  14;  Fuhchan,20;  Ningpo,  21;  Shang- 
harbors  of  refuge,  excellent  markets  for  their  hai,  25 ;  Hankow,  5 ;  Chefoo,  9 ;  Tungchow, 
plunder,  and  such  an  amount  of  voluntary  or  7 ;  Tientsin,  11 ;  and  Pekin,  16.  Of  these,  92 
enforced  cooperation  from  the  petty  mandarins,  are  American,  78  ore  English,  and  18  are  Ger- 
soldiers,  and  coast  populations,  that  they  are  man. 

everywhere  certain  of  assistance,  and,  if  needs  On  October  5th  a  regular  postal  communica- 
be,  of  support.  We  have  further  in  these  reve-  tion  was  opened  between  Kiakhta  and  Tient- 
lations  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  utter  sin,  by  way  of  Ourga,  Kalgain,  and  Pekin. 
powerlessness  of  the  Chinese  naval  squadrons  to  Single  letters,  or  letters  containing  enclosures 
effect  any  thing  against  the  pirate  fleets,  even  of  money  or  documents,  as  also  parcels  and 
when  spurred  into  motion  by  the  remonstrances  telegraphic  despatches,  are  forwarded  four  times 
of  our  consuls,  or  shamed  into  a  momentary  a  month  both  ways.  The  post  leaves  St  Peters- 
display  of  energy  and  courage  by  the  presence  burg  for  Kiakhta  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and 
and  cooperation  of  our  gunboats.  So  numerous,  reaches  Kiakhta  in  five  weeks, 
so  powerful,  and  so  well-informed,  too,  have  CHOLERA,  Asiatic.  This  disease,  which 
the  pirates  become,  that  the  gunboats  them-  had  three  times  previously  during  the  present 
selves,  generally  so  successful,  have  begun  to  century  scourged  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
return  baffled  and  without  success.  The  atton-  committed  terrible  ravages  on  this  continent, 
tion  of  the  Chinese  Government  must  sooner  or  appeared  during  the  summer  of  1865  in  Arabia, 
later  be  called  to  this  matter."  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  and  visited  the  countries 

The  only  remedy,  it  was  thought,  for  the  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
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autumn  prevailed  with  considerable  severity  in  frequently  lapsed  before  it  passed  from  one  town 
Paris  ana  the  north  of  France,  and  attacked  a  to  another  only  a  few  miles  distant.  The  means 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  seaports  of  communication  were,  in  the  regions  where  it 
of  England.  It  was  also  brought  to  the  port  .  prevailed,  very  imperfect,  and  to  this  cause  its 
of  New  York  by  a  ship  from  Havre,  but  a  rigid  sluggish  movements  must  be  attributed.  In 
quarantine  being  maintained  the  disease  gained  these  days  of  steam  its  course  is  more  rapid, 
no  foothold  on  the  land.  In  view  of  the  strong  Up  to  1823  its  ravages  had  not  extended  be- 
probability  of  its  reappearance  both  in  England  yond  Asia ;  but  in  that  year  it  appeared  at 
and  America  in  the  summer  of  1866,  it  may  be  Orenburg  and  Astrachan,  two  towns  situated 
well  to  give  a  brief  history  of  its  progress  in  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Russia.  Here  it  re- 
the  past,  its  causes,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  mained  until  1828,  when  it  increased  in  vio- 
treatment.  The  home  of  the  disease  is,  and  has  lence,  attacking  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
been  for  centuries,  in  the  East.  The  low  marshy  the  province  of  Orenburg,  and  proving  fatal  to 
grounds  overflowed  often  by  the  great  rivers  of  a  fourth  of  those  affected. 
India,  Siam,  Burmah,  and  Cochin  China,  reek-  In  1830  it  reappeared  at  Astrachan.  In  less 
ing  with  abundant  filth  and  vegetable  decay,  to  than  a  month  4,000  persons  died  of  it  in  that 
which  the  abject  poverty  and  degradation  of  the  city,  and  over  21,000  perished  from  it  in  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  those  regions  largely  province.  Ascending  the  Volga,  it  reached 
contribute,  are  fitting  nests  for  breeding  and  Moscow,  destroying  thousands  in  that  city; 
nursing  theoestilence.  Accordingly  we  find  that  and,  continuing  its  fatal  course,  appeared  at 
for  the  last  five  hundred  years  it  has  been  endem-  St,  Petersburg  on  the  26th  or  June,  1881. 
ic  in  all  these  countries,  and  that  every  few  years  From  Astrachan  it  also  diverged  along  the 
it  has  assumed  an  epidemic  form  and  ravaged  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  thence 
the  territory  for  hundreds  of  miles,  slaying  its  spread  into  Austria,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  North- 
tens  of  thousands  of  victims.  In  the  year  1629,  ern  Germany  generally.  In  August,  1831,  it 
Bontius,  a  Dutch  physician  residing  at  Batavia,  was  conveyed  to  Cairo  by  a  caravan  from  Mecca, 
described  to  the  medical  profession  in  Europe  Thousands  perished  from  it  on  the  road,  and 
this  formidable  and  deadly  disease,  and  his  de-  over  15,000  died  of  it  in  the  former  city. 
scription  was  preserved  and  repeated  by  other  On  the  26th  of  October,  1831,  the  disease  ap- 
medical  writers ;  and  perhaps  a  hundred  years  peared  for  the  first  time  in  England,  at  Sunder- 
later,  British  and  French  physicians  in  India,  land,  a  town  situated  on  the  North  Sea,  near 
who  had  witnessed  its  ravages,  confirmed  the  Newcastle.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
description  of  Bontius,  and  sent  home  ac-  troduced  from  Hamburg  by  a  returned  collier, 
counts  of  the  destructive  character  of  the  It  showed  very  little  disposition  for  some  time 
plague.  Outside  of  the  profession,  however,  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  this  city,  and  was 
in  Europe  and  America,  intelligent  citizens  mainly  confined  to  the  worst  parts  of  the  town ; 
knew  little  and  cared  less  in  regard  to  the  according  to  a  statement  made  at  that  time,  it 
diseases  of  India  and  the  East  So  remote  crept  like  a  skulking  hyena  from  one  dirty  lane 
was  the  country,  and  so  slow  and  difficult  to  another,  affecting  localities  remarkable  for 
the  communication  with  it,  that  it  never  entered  their  filth,  poverty,  and  wretchedness,  and  car- 
the  minds  even  of  professional  men,  that  it  rying  off  those  who,  from  decrepitude,  drunk- 
could  find  its  way  to  the  distant  shores  of  Eu-  enness,  hunger,  or  uncleanliness,  were  already 
rope,  or  the  still  more  distant  ones  of  America,  fit  subjects  for  the  grave. 
The  time  came,  however,  as  intercourse  with  From  Sunderland  it  spread  slowly  through 
the  East  grew  more  frequent  and  easy,  when  the  northern  part  of  England  and^  Scotland, 
the  pestilence  began  to  move  out  from  its  nest  and  did  not  break  out  in  London  till  the  14th 
and  march  eastward  and  westward.  Why,  at  of  February  following,  when  some  persons  liv- 
the  precise  period  when  it  first  started  upon  its  ing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shipping 
travels,  it  should  have  invaded  countries  hith-  were  attacked.  In  this  city,as  in  all  others  in 
erto  free  from  it,  is  one  of  those  inexplicable  which  the  disease  had  made  its  appearance,  the 
facts  in  the  history  of  epidemics,  upon  which  districts  mainly  affected  were  those  chiefly  dis- 
speculation  is  useless.  It  is,  nevertheless,  well  tinguished  for  their  filthiness  and  an  utter  dis- 
ascertaiued  that  after  remaining  stationary  for  regard  of  aH  sanitary  regulations.  Thus,  for 
centuries,  in  the  year  1817  it  raged  with  great  instance,  the  streets  of  St  Olive,  St.  Thomas, 

violence  AT  *        '  ^  ^        "  T*rLiA~ v — 1    —  ^'~^   ~™  *v -*  — 

of  the 
yet  with 

by  August  of  the  following  year  had  reached  great  majority  of  its  confined  and  crowded 

Bombay,  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  were  without  ventila- 

Thence  it  travelled  through  Arabia,  Persia,  Me-  tion,  water,  or  sewerage.    In  Lambeth,  where 

sopotomia,  Syria,  etc.,  on  its  westward  course,  the   cholera   also   prevailed   extensively,  the 

and,  continuing  to  extend  itself  eastwardly  from  cleansing,  drainage,  and  water  supply  were 

its  place  of  origin,  invaded  the  Burmese  empire,  either  totally  wanting  or  grievously  defective. 

Siam,  Java,  China,  and  the  other  populous  conn-  It  was  invariably  noticed  that  the  disease  was 

tries  of  that  portion  of  the  earth.  especially  prevalent  in  those  sections  where 

Still,  its  progress  was  very  slow.  Several  days  typhus  and:  typhoid  fevers  and  other  affections 

Vol.  v.— 11  A 
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due  to  dirt  and  overcrowding  were  most  liable  were  attacked  dropped  down  suddenly  in  a 

to  occur.  state  of  lethargy^  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1832,  the  cholera  broke  hours  expired  without  any  convulsions  or  vom- 

out  at  Quebec,  this  being  its  first  appearance  on  iting,  but  from  a  complete  stagnation  of  the 

this  side  of  the  Atlantic.    It  was  supposed  to  blood,  to  which  no  remedies  could  restore  its 

have  been  introduced  in  an  emigrant  ship,  many  circulation." 

of  the  passengers  of  which  had  died  from  it  dur-  Entering  Europe  almost   by  the   identical 

ing  the  voyage.    Two  days  afterwards  it  ap-  route  which  it  traversed  on  its  first  visitation, 

peared  at  Montreal.    On  the  24th,  New  York  though  travelling  with  much  greater  rapidity 

was  unexpectedly  attacked — the  cities  and  towns  than  it  did  at  that  time,  the  cholera  ravaged 

along  the  coast  to  the  north  entirely  escaping,  parts  of  Russia  and  Turkey  during  the  years 

From  New  York  it  extended  to  Albany,  Phila-  1847  and  1848.    In  the  summer  of  1848  it 

delphia,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  etc.— most  seemed  to  decline  in  violence,  and  hopes  were 

of  the  larger  towns  being  visited,  but  some  un-  entertained  that  Western  Europe  would  not  be 

accountably  remaining  exempt  from  its  ravages,  visited  by  it.    These  hopes,  however,  proved 

The  first  case  in  New  York  occurred  at  the  fallacious.    In  the  autumn  of  1848  it  appeared 

corner  of  Gold  and  Frankfort  Streets.    The  pa-  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  revisiting,  during 

tient  was  a  native  male  citizen.    Some  cases  the  next  eight  months  with  almost  unerring 

immediately  followed  in  Cherry  Street ;    the  certainty,  every  place  in  which  it  had  appeared 

subjects  were  Irish  emigrants,  who  had  arrived  in  the  epidemio  of  1832-33,  and  seeking  out  the 

at  Quebec  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  and  had  re-  same  filthy  lanes  and  undrained  sections  of  the 

sided  in  Albany  till  the  month  of  May,  1832,  cities  where  it  had  then  committed  its  greatest 

when  they  had  removed  to  New  York.    On  ravages.    Its  character  was  even  more  malig- 

the  27th,  the  disease  manifested  itself  at  Belle-  nant  than  in  its  previous  visit.    53,293  persons 

vue  Hospital.    The  patient  was  an  aged  woman  were  carried  off  by  it  in  England  and  Wales* 

who  had  not  been  out  of  the  institution  for  three  without  reckoning  fatal  cases  of  diarrhoea,  most 

years,  and  who  had  held  no  communication  of  which  were   really  cholera  in  its  earlier 

with  the  city.    Reade,  Washington,  and  Duane  stages. 

Streets,  the  Five  Points,  and  the  whole  region  On  the  9th  of  November,  1848,  the  ship 

of  the  Sixth  Ward,  were  visited  by  the  epidemio  New  York  left   Havre  for  the  city  of  New 

with  fearful  violence.  Rotten  Row,  in  Laurens,  York,  with  385  passengers.      Thero  was  no 

between  Grand  and  Broome  Streets,  was  another  cholera  either  at  Havre  or  Paris  when  the  ve»- 

deadly  centre  of  the  malady.  In  all  these  places,  sel  sailed,  and  the  passengers  remained  healthy 

as  well  as  in  the  others  where  it  raged  with  the  till  they,  had  been  out  sixteen  days.    One  of 

greatest  intensity,  the  local  and  removable  con-  them  was  then  taken  ill  with  a  disease  resem- 

ditions  of  general  insalubrity  were  abundant  bling  cholera,  another  and  another  case  followed, 

The  epidemic  reached  its  height  in  New  York  until,  when  the  vessel  arrived  at  Staten  Island, 

on  the  21st  of  July,  from  which  period  it  con-  on  the  4th  of  December,  eight  or  ten  had  died, 

tinned  to  decline.    It  did  not  finally  disappear  and  as  many  were  still  suffering  from  the  dis- 

from  the  United  States  for  three  or  four  years,  ease.    Cases  continued  to  occur  at  quarantine 

So  much  for  the  first  epidemio  of  Asiatic  among  the  passengers  and  the  patients  of  the 

cholera.     In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  over  Marine  Hospital.    A  few  days  after  the  ship 

116,000  cases  and  40,000  deaths  Occurred.    In  arrived  at  quarantine,  an  individual  came  from 

the  cities  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  JJTew  York,  and  there  to  the  city,  and  stopped  at  a.  German 

Philadelphia,  embracing,  at  that  time,  about  emigrant  house  on  the  corner  of  Cedar  and 

450,000  inhabitants,  there  were  over  18,000  Greenwioh  Streets,    ne  was  attacked  with  the 

cases  and  8,000  deaths.  disease,  and  being  carried  back  died  in  a  few 

The  sporadic  cases  which  occurred  in  the  hours.      On  the  11th  of  December  another 

United  States,  and  especially  in  the  Western  case  occurred  in  the  same  house.    This  house 

States,  as  late  as  1836  finally  ceased  entirely,  and  was  excessively  filthy,  and  contained  upwards 

for  twelve  years  Western  Europe  and  the  United  of  two  hundred  lodgers,  mostly  emigrants.  One 

States  were  freed  from  its  scourge.    In  India,  other  case  occurred  at  161  Washington  Street, 

however,  it  continued  to  be  endemic,  and  as  and  then  the  disease  ceased  its  ravages.    In  all, 

often  as  once  in  three  or  four  years  blazed  out  there  were  ninety-two  cases  and  forty-eight 

in  a  fierce  and  destructive  epidemic.    Other  of  deaths. 

the  Asiatic  countries  were  also  visited  again,  But  as  usual  it  was  only  resting  from  its 
and  their  population  decimated  by  it  At  labors.  During  the  first  week  in  April,  1849, 
length  it  again  took  up  its  line  of  march  north-  it  reappeared  at  quarantine,  and  by  the  30th  of 
ward  and  westward.  Early  in  1846  it  appeared  May  forty-three  had  died  of  it  In  the  city  it 
at  Kurrachee,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  made  its  irruption  in  the  most  filthy  regions 
where  it  raged  with  terrific  violence,  more  than  and  among  the  lowest  of  the  population. 
8.000  of  its  victims  dying  within  a  few  days.  Meanwhile  it  had  appeared  in  New  Orleans, 
Thence  it  passed  on  to  Teheran,  the  capital  of  and  had  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  East- 
Persia,  where  its  severity  was  such  that  800  ern  and  Western  States;  the  emigrant  parties  and 
perished  daily  for  several  weeks  in  a  popula-  military  expeditions  on  the  prairies  suffered  se- 
tion  of  not  more  than  60,000.     "  Those  who  verely  from  it;  many  tribes  of  Indians  expe» 
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rieneed  its  attacks,  and  the  mortality  from  it  in  amenable  to  treatment  in  most  cases  than  in 

California  was  fearful.     It  did  not  entirely  dis-  the  East.    On  the  24th  of  October  there  were 

appear  from  the  United  States  till  1855,  and  in  two  well-marked  cases  of  it  at  Southampton, 

1854  became  very  violent  in  some  localities.  In  England.    The  disease  spread  to  some  of  the 

1858  and  1854  it  prevailed  again  in  Great  Brit-  neighboring  towns,  bat  the  timely  appearance 

ain,  and  in  1855  and  1856  the  allied  armies  in  of  cold  weather  soon  checked  its  progress, 

the  Crimea  suffered  intensely  from  the  pesti-  On  the  3d  of  November  the  steamship  Ata- 

lence.  lanta  came  into  the  lower  bay  of  New  York 

After  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years  it  again  having  cholera  on  board.  She  was  last  from 
commenced  its  westward  march,  and  in  the  be-  Havre  (12th  October),  where  she  had  received 
ginning  of  May,  1865,  it  broke  oat  with  terrible  ab6at  400  German  passengers,  mostly  in  the 
fury  among  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  who  congre-  steerage,  who  had  passed  through  Paris  where 
gated  in  that  city  to  the  number  of  more  than  cholera  was  then  prevailing,  and  on  the  second 
200,000,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  priva-  day  out  a  child  died  from  a  mild  attack  of 
tioD,  filth,  and  suffering,  best  calculated  to  ag-  cholera ;  others  were  attacked  soon  after,  and 
gravate  its  intensity.  It  is  stated  that,  within  during  the  voyage  sixty  were  taken  ill,  some  of 
the  space  of  less  than  three  weeks,  more  than  them,  however,  with  small-pox ;  sixteen  died, 
a  million  sheep  and  camels  were  slaughtered  as  and  the  remainder  for  the  most  part  began  to 
sacrifices,  and  their  offal  left  to  putrefy  in  that  recover.  After  her  arrival  at  quarantine  thirty- 
tropical  climate.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  ac-  six  more  were  taken  ill,  of  whom  four  died, 
count  for  the  fearful  mortality  which  so  speed-  The  survivors  who  were  ill  were  removed  to 
ily  followed.  It  was  said  that  fully  150,000  of  the  floating  hospital,  Florence  Nightingale, 
these  poor  wretches  were  attacked  by  it  either  where  they  recovered.  There  were  525  pas- 
at  Mecca  or  on  their  way  to  or  from  that  city,  sengers  in  the  steerage.  None  of  the  cabin 
and  the  pilgrimage  routes  were  marked  for  passengers  took  the  disease.  None  of  the  small- 
long  distances  by  their  bones.  pox  cases  proved  fatal.     The  vessel  was  de- 

On  the  10th  or  11th  of  May,  the  first  death  tained  at  quarantine  and  thoroughly  purified, 
from  cholera  occurred  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  the  disease  did  not  spread,  though  there 
the  disease  having  been  brought  to  that  city  by  were  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  November  and 
pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca.  From  that  December  a  number  of  cases  presenting  to  some 
date  to  the  16th  of  July,  3,300  deaths  had  en-  extent  the  symptoms  of  cholera.  There  has 
sued  from  the  pestilence,  and  there  had  been  been  hitherto  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the 
about  10,000  cases  in  a  population  of  less  than  mortality  from  cholera.  In  1830-'32  in  Great 
60,000.  Rosetta  Santa  and  Zagarig  were  at-  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  the  deaths  in 
tacked  about  the  same  time.  In  June  it  had  private  practice  were  about  39.5  per  cent.,  in 
reached  Cairo.  On  the  3d  of  July  it  appeared  hospitals  57.25  per  cent.  In  1849  in  New 
at  Constantinople,  and  almost  simultaneously  York  the  whole  number  of  cases  reported  out- 
several  cases  occurred  at  Ancona.  From  Alex-  side  the  hospitals  in  fifty-two  days  were  2,631, 
andria  it  was  imported  into  Marseilles  in  a  of  which  915  died,  or  84. T8  per  cent ;  in  the 
steamer.  Its  ravages  in  Cairo  were  frightful,  hospitals  there  were  1,621  cases,  of  which  880, 
nearly  500  perishing  from  it  in  a  single  day.  or  53.71  per  cent.,  died.  In  Egypt,  Turkey,  and 
In  Constantinople,  where  it  produced  a  terrible  Italy,  during  the  present  epidemic,  the  number 
panic,  under  the  influence  of  which  one  hun-  of  deaths  was  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  fled  number  of  cases.  In  Marseilles  the  mortality 
from  the  city,  many  of  them  only  to  perish  by  was  less,  and  in  Paris  not  over  30  per  cent. 
the  way,  its  malignity  was  remarkable.  The  The  disease  was  carried  in  November  from  Mar- 
authorities  carefully  concealed  the  number  of  seiUes  to  Point-a-Pitri  in  the  island  of  Guada- 
deaths,  which  were  believed  in  the  height  of  loupe,  and  there  it  has  raged  fearfully,  nearly 
the  epidemic  to  have  exceeded  2,000  per  6,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  and  those 
day.  A  terrible  fire  which  occurred  on  the  immediately  adjacent  having  fallen  victims  to  it. 
5th  of  September  and  lasted  till  tie  8th,  de-  The  causes  which  produce  cholera  and  aid  in 
stroying  15,000  houses,  checked  it  completely,  its  dissemination  are  of  two  kinds,  the  remote 
as  the  great  fire  in  London  did  the  plague  in  and  the  proximate.  The  remote  causes  are  the 
1666.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  Ancona  in  existence  of  extensive  vegetable  decay,  pro- 
particular,  were  terribly  scourged,  the  want  of  ducing  malarious  and  depressing  influences, 
cleanliness  and  sanitary  measures  furnishing  want  of  cleanliness,  want  of  efficient  ventila- 
the  disease  withta  great  number  of  victims,  tion ;  the  poisoning  of  the  air  by  the  escape  of 
while  other  cities,  establishing  a  rigid  quaran-  foul  and  noxious  gases  from  sewers,  vaults,  and 
tine  and  maintaining  strictly  their  sanitary  po-  privies,  imperfect  drainage  and  sewerage,  tho  ' 
lice,  were  able  to  keep  it  at  bay,  or  at  most  had  accumulation  of  decaying  garbage  in  the  streets, 
but  a  few  isolated  cases.  In  Marseilles  it  was  less  cellars,  and  elsewhere.  The  presence  of  the 
virulent,  though  still  formidable.  It  was  car-  noxious  odors  and  gases  from  these  sources,  and 
ried  to  Paris  from  Marseilles  by  travellers,  but  their  absorption  into  the  human  system  by  the 
great  efforts  had  been  made  to  place  the  city  in  lungs  and  the  absorbents,  will  of  itself  produce 
a  favorable  sanitary  condition,  and  though  many  diarrhoea,  nausea,  prostration,  the  congestion 
were  attacked,  the  disease  was  milder  and  more  of  the  blood  upon  the  vital  organs,  and  often 
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spasm,  collapse,  and  death.  Their  existence  in  view.  His  theory  was :  1st,  that  cholera  wat 
the  highest  degree  of  intensity  in  the  bottom  exclusively  a  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
lands  of  the  Ganges,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Irra-  2d,  that  the  primary  change  in  the  alimentary 
wadi,  or  the  Meinam,  may  account  for  its  canal  is  always  induced  by  the  induction  therein 
apparently  spontaneous  generation  there.  In  of  a  specific  poison ;  8d,  that  the^  poison  is  ex- 
other  countries,  however,  there  has  been  needed  clusively  contained  in  the  intestinal  contents 
apparently  a  germ  of  the  disease  to  fall  into  of  the  infected  person — that  is  to  say,  in  what 
these  prepared  seed-beds,  to  develop  into  the  is  purged  from  the  bowels  and  vomited  from 
formidable  and  deadly  epidemic.  It  is  well  set-  the  stomach.  There  is  nothing  breathed  from 
tied  that  this  germ  is  found  in  the  discharges,  the  lungs,  nothing  thrown  off  from  the  skin 
either  by  vomiting  or  purgation,  of  those  who  that  will  propagate  the  disease;  4th,  that  the 
are  affected  by  it ;  and  these  excreta,  permitted  poison  is  neither  a  gas  nor  a  vaporous,  but  a 
to  flow  into  uncleansed  gutters,  privies,  or  material  substance,  and  exists  either  as  aliquid 
sewers,  impart  their  deadly  character  to  what-  or  a  solid.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  carried  far 
ever  of  decayed  animal  or  vegetable  matter  by  the  atmosphere,  and  when  dry  must  be  at- 
may  be  brought  in  contact  with  them,  and  thus  tached  to  clothing,  or  disseminated  through 
the  disease  is  communicated  with  fearful  ra-  water,  to  be  carried  long  distances, 
pidity  through  the  poisoned  air  to  hundreds,  He  believed  that  the  dissemination  of  the 
and  perhaps  thousands.  This  may  serve  to  disease  was  accomplished  in  one  of  the  foUow- 
explain  why  the  disease  rages  so  frightfully  in  ing  ways:  1st.  The  moist  concreta  6f  cholera 
the  crowded  and  filthy  tenement  houses,  and  on  the  clothes  and  bedding  of  infected  persons 
the  dirty  and  uncleansed  baok  slums  of  our  might  be  carried  mechanically  by  the  vapor  of 
great  cities,  and  why  when  it  has  once  obtained  water,  and  enter  the  mouth  and  nostrils  in  that 
a  foothold  there  it  is  eradicated  with  such  diffi-  form,  and  so  be  swallowed.  In  this  way  laun- 
culty.  Every  case  furnishes  the  poison  which  dresses  who  washed  the  clothes  of  cholera  pa- 
will  be  absorbed  by  soores  or  hundreds  of  per-  tients  often  took  the  disease.  2d.  The  poison 
sons,  who  will,  if  they  remain  in  the  vicinity,  might  dry  on  infected  clothing,  and  from  such 
most  surely  be  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  if  clothing,  on  its  being  unfolded  or  moved,  the 
they  attempt  to  fly,  will,  in  all  probability,  bear  solid  organic  matter  might  escape  in  small  sub- 
it  off  with  them/                                               #  stance,  to  be  wafted  in  the  air,  and  be  absorbed 

Contagious,  in  the  ordinary  or  in  the  medical '  through  the  mouth  by  any  one  exposed  to  it. 
sense  of  that  word,  namely,  as  being  communi-  The  disease  was  introduced  into  Gaudaloupe  by 
cated  by  contact  with  the  patients  affected  by  the  clothing  contained  in  a  trunk  belonging  to  a 
it  or  by  inoculation  of  the  matter  discharged,  person  who  died  on  the  voyage  thither  from 
cholera  certainly  is  not,  but  that  it  is  portable,  Marseilles,  where  the  cholera  was  then  raging, 
or  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  the  carrying  The  laundress  who  washed  the  clothing  died 
of  these  germs,  from  one  place  to  another,  in  of  the  cholera,  and  all  her  family.  Sd.  Persons 
the  excretions  of  persons  who  have  already  ab-  who  lay  out  the  dead,  and  others  in  attendance, 
sorbed  the  poison,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt,  might  actually  carry  the  poison  in  their  hands 
And  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  deadly  virus,  and  infect  themselves  by  taking  food  when 
after  having  lain  dormant  for  months^  and  per-  their  skin  was  not  properly  cleansed.  Twenty- 
haps  for  years,  may  be  quickened  into  new  seven  physicians  and  medical  assistants  in  Con- 
vitality  by  some  influences,  climatic  or  other,  stantinople  were  attacked  and  died  during  their 
which  only  develop  it  in  the  presence  or  in  the  attendance  on  the  disease,  and  in  Paris  and 
approach  of  the  pestilence.  How  otherwise  Toulon  similar  results  have  followed.  4th.  The 
shall  we  explain  satisfactorily  its  return  with  very  utensils,  such  as  basins  and  cups,  nsed  by 
such  unerring  certainty  after  an  interval  of  the  sick,  might  convey  the  poison,  as  well  as 
some  years,  not  simply  to  the  same  neighbor-  the  cloths  on  which  these  utensils,  after  an  im- 
hood,  but  to  the  same  house,  and  the  same  room,  perfect  washing,  have  been  dried, 
to  commence  anew  its  ravages?  This  has  oc-  To  these  modes  stated  by  Dr.  Snow  may  be 
curred  too  often  in  London,  in  Edinburgh,  in  added  that  the  effluvia  from  basins,  bed-pans, 
Glasgow,  in  Montreal,  and  in  New  York,  to  be  etc.,  used  by  cholera  patients,  if  suffered  to  re- 
a  mere  matter  of  accident.  main,  especially  in  small,  close,  or  ill-ventilated 

The  progress  of  the  disease  and  the  mode  of  rooms,  charge  the  atmosphere  and  the  bedding 

its  transmission  from  one  city  and  country  to  with  the  poison,  which  is  often  taken  up  by  the 

another  during  the  present  epidemic,  fully  de-  absorbents  or  being  inhaled  passes  into  the 

monstrates  its  portable  character :  it  has,  in  stomachs  of  those  in  attendance.  Further  than 

,  every  instance,  from  its  first  appearance  at  this,  the  excretions  thus  charged  with  poison, 

Alexandria,  on  the  11th  of  May,  to  its  introduc-  if  thrown  into  gutters,  cesspools,  privies,  or 

tion  into  Guadeloupe,  and  its  existence  on  the  open  sewers,  will  communicate  their  deadly 

Atalanta,  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  emigrants,  character  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters 

pilgrims,  or  travellers  who  have  come  directly  with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact,  and 

from  localities  and  dwellings  where  it  existed,  the  exhalations  arising  from  these  may  be  ab- 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Snow,  an  eminent  sorbed  and  induce  the  disease.    Br.  Rich,  who 

Shysician  and  sanitarian  of  London,  in  the  epi-  had  charge  of  the  cholera  lazaretto  in  Malta, 

emio  cholera  of  1854-'56,  fully  confirm  this  and  afterwards  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  in  1831, 
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noticed  that  the  attendants  who  removed  the  unassisted  Nature  rarely  rallies ;  but  in  a  few 
excretions  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  and  exceptional  cases,  a  reaction  takes  place, 
covered  the  surface  of  the  vessels  used  with  oil,  and  a  fever  sets  in,  which  usually  proves  fatal, 
and  had  a  charge  of  chlorine  gas  passed  at  once  The  symptoms  of  the  disease,  from  commence- 
through  each,  and  from  that  time  no  new  cases  ment  to  termination,  may,  with  propriety,  be 
occurred  among  the  attendants.  As  an  illus-  detailed  at  some  length,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
tration  of  the  virulence  of  the  poison  of  cholera,  to  enable  the  non-professional  reader  to  recog- 
even  when  largely  diluted,  the  following  case,  nize  the  disease  without  difficulty.  Within  a 
related  by  Dr.  Snow,  may  be  given.  In  1854,  longer  or  shorter  period  after  the  poison  has 
there  was  a  well  in  Broad  Street,  London,  into  been  absorbed  by  the  system,  usually  only  a 
which  the  contents  of  a  sewer  had  been  perco-  very  few  hours,  though  in  exceptional  cases  it 
lating  for  months.  Of  this  water  hundreds  of  may  be  days,  there  is  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasi- 
persons  had  been  drinking,  and  although  cholera  ness  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  accompanied 
was  present  in  other  parts  of  London,  there  by  a  sense  of  heat  and  disorder,  with  some  loose- 
were  no  cases  in  this  locality.  At  last  a  case  ness,  a  simple  feculent  diarrhoea,  with  little  or 
of  cholera  occurred,  and  by  means  of  the  sewer  no  griping,  at  first  with  but  infrequent  dis- 
the  excretions  of  the  patient  were  mingled  charges,  three  or  four  in  a  day,  but  increasing 
with  the  water  of  the  well.  Within  three  days,  by  the  second  day  to  ten  or  twelve.  Accom- 
raore  than  five  hundred  persons,  who  used  the  panying  this  diarrhoea  there  is  soon  occasional 
water  from  this  particular  well,  were  attacked  nausea,  with  a  constantly  increasing  lassitude 
with  the  disease.  Believing  that  the  disease  and  languor.  After  purging,  the  patient  is  giddy 
was  communicated  by  this  water,  Dr.  Snow  or  dizzy,  and  very  weak.  There  is  an  empty, 
removed  the  handle  of  the  pump,  and  thus  cut  hollow  feeling  at  the  stomach,  and  soon  some 
off  the  use  of  the  water,  and  no  more  new  cases  vomiting,  at  first  of  no  great  amount,  but  a  thin 
appeared.  watery  fluid  mixed  with  a  little  bile,  and  per- 

This  view  of  the  portability  of  the  disease  haps  some  undigested  food.   By  this  time  there 

justifies  the  maintenance  of  a  rigid  quarantine,  is  a  slight  tendency  to  shivering,  though  no  dis- 

to  prevent  its  admission  from  foreign  ports,  and  tinct  chill.    The  stomach  and  bowels  are  dis- 

indeed  renders  it  imperative.  If  it  once  obtains  tended,  and  the  more  frequent  stools  are  no 

a  foothold  it  will  naturally  prevail  most  in  those  longer  feculent,  but  thin,  whitish,  having  the 

sections  where  filth,  overcrowding,  poor  venti-  appearance  of  whey  or  rice  water,  with  starchy 

lation,  and  imperfect  sewerage  prevail;  and  once  looking  faeces  floating  in  them,  and,  though 

established  there  it  will  not  be  eradicated  for  there  may  be  once  or  twice  traces  of  bile,  it  soon 

many  months,  nor  without  great  difficulty.    It  disappears.    There  is  a  restlessness  about  the 

is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  patient,  and  he  complains  of  ringing  in  his 

special  pains  should  be  taken  to  maintain  clean-  ears,  a  tingling  sensation  in  his  hands  and  feet, 

hness  throughout  our  cities  and  towns,  and  to  as  if  they  were  asleep,  and  slight  cramps  in  his 

avoid  those  evils  which,  if  they  do  not  engcn-  feet.    The  pulse,  at  this  stage,  is  somewhat 

der,  at  least  aggravate  disease.  quicker  and  weaker  than  in  health,  the  tongue 

We  turn  next  to  consider  the  pathology  of  is  moist  and  slightly  furred,  but  the  patient 

the  disease,  or  the  portion  of  the  human  organ-  complains  of  thirst.    The  features  have  an  un- 

ism  affected  by  it,  and  causing  the  symptoms  natural  sharpness,  and  the  countenance  an  anx- 

which  are  characteristic  of  it.  ions  and  apprehensive  expression. 

We  may,  tlien,  define  Asiatic  Cholera  as  a  If  now  the  case  is  suffered  to  go  on  without 
specific  poison  introduced  in  some  manner  into  medical  interference,  or  a  further  time  elapses 
the  system,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  before  any  thing  is  done  for  the  patient,  the  purg- 
of  incubation,  acting  either  through  the  blood  ing  becomes  more  frequent,  abundant,  and  sud- 
primarily,  or  more  probably  through  the  ner-  den,  the  discharges  being  violent,  "shot  out," 
vous  system,  and  especially  on  the  great  sym-  as  the  attendants  will  say,  and  always  of  the 
pathetic  nerve  and  its  ganglia,  producing  at  rice  or  barley  water  character,  with  flaky  or 
first  great  excitement,  but,  speedily,  still  greater  Btarchy  particles  floating  in  them,  and  with 
depression  of  the  vital  powers— causing  a  kind  each  purging  there  is  a  sinking  of  the  pulse, 
of  tetanic  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels  severe  cramps  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  increased 
and  arteries,  and  thus  emptying  all  the  blood-  helplessness  and  prostration.  V  omiting  accom- 
vessela  of  the  surface  into  the  great  central  panies  the  purging,  and  the  matter  ejected  from 
veins,  and  preventing  the  oxygenation  of  the  the  stomach  is  similar  in  character  to  that  which 
blood  by  prohibiting  its  passage  back  to  the  comes  from  the  bowels,  with  occasionally  some 
heart  through  the  lungs.  This  driving  back  the  traces  of  bile;  but  the  vomiting  is  not  so  co- 
blood  into  the  great  central  veins  produces  con-  pious  as  the  purging,  and  after  a  time  ceases, 
gestion  and  oppression  of  the  liver,  heart,  kid-  As  the  patient  grows  weaker  the  purging  ceases 
oeys,  and  alimentary  canal,  and  the  effort  of  also;  but  before  this,  spasms  of  a  tetanic  char- 
Nature  to  relieve  the  system  by  violent  purga-  acter  have  developed  from  the  cramps  which 
don  and  vomiting,  only  results  in  exudation  of  at  first  affected  the  feet  and  legs ;  the  fingers 
the  serous  fluid  of  the  blood,  and  secretions  into  and  toes  thrill  and  tingle  as  if  they  were  asleep ; 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  causing  a  rapid  ex-  this  is  followed  by  a  quivering— rather  strange 
hanstion  and  collapse.     From  this  condition  than  painful— feeling  in  the  hands  and  feet: 
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then  a  sadden  twitching,  and  stiffening,  and  vulsive  sob,  but  no  rattle,  and  all  is  over 

twisting  of  the  toes  and  fingers,  which  greatly  Of  course,  all  of  these  symptoms  may  not  be 

alarms  the  patient,  and  often  brings  tears.  Then  present  in  every  case;  in  rare  and  exceptional 

the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  the  muscles  of  the  instances,  the  preliminary  diarrhoea  has  been  ab- 

arms  and  thighs  and  loins  are  drawn  up  in  sent,  and  an  obstinate  constipation  has  continued 

excruciating  knots ;  the  integuments  of  the  ab-  up  to  the  time  when  the  explosive  purgation  and 

domen  are  raised  in  irregular  folds,  the  belly  cramps  set  in ;  but  in  no  case  of  genuine  cholera 

itself  drawn  violently  backward  toward  the  are  the  rice-water  stools,  the  terrible  cramps, 

spine,  the  diaphragm  upward  and  inward,  and  the  tetanic  spasms,  the  oppressed  breathing,  the 

toward  the  chest.    There  is  hardness  and  con-  chilled  breath,  the  dog-nose  feel  of  the  tongue, 

stant  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bowels,  and  the  the  withered,  sodden  condition  of  the  hands 

flesh  is  sore  to  the  touch.    Agonizing,  however,  and  fingers,  and  the  wild,  haggard,  pinched,  and 

as  these  spasms  are,  there  is  no  convulsion,  no  anxious  expression  of  the  countenance  absent, 

blunting  of  the  intelligence,  no  unconsciousness.  The  entire  course  of  the  disease  which  we  have 

In  the  interval  of  these  spasms,  the  expression  thus  endeavored  to  portray  may  be  run  in 

of  the  conntenanceis  bloodless  and  corpse-like ;  twelve  hours,  or  it  may  occupy  three  or  even 

there  are  livid  circles  around  the  mouth,  and  four   days.      Spontaneous   recovery,    without 

the  dull,  sunken  eyes;  the  features  are  sharp  medication,  when  the  attack  is  severe,  is  ex- 

and  contracted ;  the  expression  helpless,  wild,  ceedingly  rare. 

and  terror-stricken ;  the  lips  blue ;  the  face  and  From  the  description  given  of  the  pathology 
neck  have  a  leaden,  brown,  or  purple  hue,  ac-  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease,  it 
cording  to  the  complexion  of  the  patient  or  the  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  indications  to 
severity  of  the  attack ;  the  hands  are  withered,  be  fulfilled  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
and  the  fingers  wrinkled  and  sodden,  resem-  There  may  be  a  diversity  of  views  as  to  the  par- 
oling those  of  the  washerwoman  when  just  ticular  means  by  which  the  object  is  aocom- 
taken  from  her  tub ;  the  large  superficial  veins  piished,  but  all  would  agree  as  to  the  principles 
are  very  dark,  almost  black ;  the  respiration  upon  which  the  treatment  ought  to  proceed, 
is  broken,  labored,  and  irregular,  inspiration  In  the  first,  or  what  some  physicians  would  call 
appearing  to  be  effected  by  an  immense  effort  the  preliminary  step,  but  which  is,  nevertheless, 
of  the  chest,  while  the  nostrils,  instead  of  ex-  really  cholera,  the  diarrhoea  which  precedes  the 
panding,  collapse,  and  stop  the  ingress  of  the  air,  more  violent  purging,  vomiting,  and  spasms, 
and  the  expiration  is  hurried  and  convulsive,  the  first  indication  is  to  check  the  diarrhoea 
The  breath  is  intensely  cold,  muoh  colder  than  without  inducing  inflammation  or  undue  excite- 
the  atmosphere ;  the  tongue,  perhaps,  white  and  ment  of  the  system.  It  is  to  be  understood  and 
loaded,  but  always  moist,  flabby,  and  chille/l,  remembered,  that  the  purging  is  an  effort  of 
having  a  feeling  like  the  nose  of  a  dog  or  a  bit  of  nature  to  rid  the  system  of  the  poison  which  it 
dead  flesh.  The  feet,  legs,  thighs,  and  arms,  and  has  imbibed ;  and  though  it  is  likely  to  be  inef- 
soon  the  abdomen  and  chest,  also  have  the  dis-  fectual,  yet  it  should  not  be  checked  in  such  a 
coloration  so  marked  in  the  dead  body,  and  the  way  as  to  leave  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  state 
toes,  like  the  fingers,  are  shrunken  and  withered,  of  violent  irritation,  but  so  far  as  possible  the 
The  patient  tosses  incessantly  from  side  to  side,  highly  excited  nervous  and  vascular  tissues  of 
laboring  and  struggling  for  breath ;  his  voice  is  a  the  intestines  must  be  soothed  and  quieted, 
hoarse,  plaintive  whisper,  or  occasionally  a  low  Those  who  have  read  carefully  the  statement 
poignant  wail  or  a  weak  whine ;  he  calls  con-  given  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  will  recol- 
stantly  in  piteous  tones  for  "  water,  water,  feet  that  one  feature  of  it  was,  that  the  general 
water,"  to  allay  the  all-consuming  thirst,  and  in  vascular  system,  the  small  blood-vessels  which 
broken  sentences,  a  word  at  a  time,  complains  of  approached  the  surface  were  greatly  depressed 
the  weight  and  anguish  at  his  heart,  and  the  fire  and  constricted,  and  the  blood  thrown  from 
in  his  stomach,  bowels,  and  throat.  His  skin  is  the  surface  inward  upon  the  central  veins  and 
deadly  cold,  and  wholly  or  nearly  insensible  to  the  vital  organs.  Another  indication,  then,  is  to 
the  action  of  either  mustard  or  blister,  yet  at  times  restore  the  circulation  upon  the  surface,  to  call 
he  complains  of  feeling  too  warm,  and  endeav-  the  blood  back  from  the  internal  organs  which 
ors  to  throw  off  the  bedclothes.  The  secretions  are  becoming  oppressed  by  it,  to  run  its  usual 
have  all  ceased;  there  is  no  urine,  no  bile,  no  course  in  the  superficial  veins  and  arteries.  The 
saliva,  and  no  tears.  There  is  no  genuine  per-  accomplishment  of  tliis  will  fulfil  a  third  indi- 
spiration,  but  a  oold,  clammy  sweat,  possessing  cation,  that  of  restoring  the  secretions  from  the 
in  a  marked  degree  the  death  odor,  exudes  from  liver,  kidneys,  salivary  glands,  &c,  which  have 
the  relaxed  pores  of  every  portion  of  the  body ;  been  suppressed  by  the  overwhelming  amount 
the  lips  and  cheeks  puff  out  and  flap  in  expira-  of  work  thrown  upon  them,  and  the  want 
lion,  with  a  white  froth  between  them  as  in  of  vitalized  or  aerated  blood  to  stimulate  their 
apoplexy.  The  spasms  have  cramped  the  very  action.  .  The  circulation  fully  restored,  and  the 
vitals;  the  pulse,  which  has  been  growing  system  relieved  from  /the  depressing  influence 
feebler  and  feebler  for  hours,  ceases,  at  the  of  the  poison,  the  next  indication  will  speedily 
wrist ;  the  broken  hearings  of  the  chest  grow  be  fulfilled.  The  liver  will  again  secrete,  and 
fewer  and  fainter ;  there  is  a  quivering  among  send  forth  the  bile  to  restore  healthy  action  in 
the  tendons  of  the  wrist ;  a  long,  weary,  con-  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  kidneys  once 
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more  undertake  their  functions  of  eliminating  mashed,  or  something  of  the  kind  which  wih 

their  secretion  from  the  Mood.    The  fifth  indi-  promote  free  perspiration  and  bring  the  blood  to 

cation  is  to  moderate  and  control  the  reaction  the  surface.  A  mustard  poultice  to  the  abdomen, 

which  now  sets  in,  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  and  others  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  will  prove 

congestion,  local  determination,  or  inflammation  advantageous,  if  there  is  fulness  and  pain  in  tho 

of  the  vital  organs.  abdominal  region,  or  any  tendency  to  cramps. 

If  the  disease  has  passed  beyond  this  stage  The  treatment  of  this  stage  by  the  mission- 
before  any  attempts  are  made  to  grapple  with  aries  in  Constantinople,  in  1848,  in  1855,  and 
it^  the  indications  for  treatment  are  somewhat  in  the  recent  epidemic,  which  proved  wonder- 
changed.  The  tendency  to  spasm,  which  is  clos-  fully  successful,  varied  but  little  from  this ;  it 
ing  with  violence  the  superficial  blood-vessels,  was  as  follows,  as  stated  by  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
and  hurling  the  non-oxygenated  blood,  dark,  Hamlin,  D.  D.,  who  had  been  most  active  in 
thick,  and  viscid,  upon  the  already  overburdened  the  treatment  of  cholera  among  all  classes : 
vital  organs,  must  be  controlled  and  subdued,  the  "The  mixture  which  I  used  in  1848,  1855, 
surface  circulation  restored,  and  the  secretions  and  1865  has  saved  thousands.  It  consists  of 
reestablished,  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  but  one  equal  parts  by  measure  of — 1.  Laudanum  and 
which  in  most  cases  of  considerable  vital  power  Spirits  of  Camphor;  2.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb, 
can  be  accomplished.  thirty  drops  for  an  adult,  on  a  lump  of  sugar, 

Even  when  the  symptoms  of  oppression  of  the  will  often  check  the  diarrhea.  But  to  prevent 
lungs  and  heart  have  grown  still  more  distress-  its  return,  care  should  always  be  taken  to  con- 
ing, and  the  poor  victim  already  cold  and  death-  tinue  the  medicine  every  four  hours  in  diminish- 
ly,  except  where  the  fierce  fire  of  the  disease  ing  doses,  twenty-five,  twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  nine, 
barns  and  tortures  stomach  and  heart,  tosses  when  careful  diet  is  all  that  will  be  needed. 
in  piteous  distress  from  side  to  side,  and  finds  "  In  case  the  first  dose  does  not  stay  the 
no  relief  his  case  may  yet  not  be  past  all  hope,  diarrhoea,  continue  to  give  in  increasing  doses 
I£  even  then,  the  blood  can  be  impelled  to  the  thirty-five,  forty,  forty-five  and  sixty  drops 
surface  and  the  extremities,  before  it  becomes  at  every  movement  of  the  bowels.  Large 
too  viscid  for  movement ;  if  secretion  can  be  doses  will  produce  no  injury  while  the  diar- 
reestablished  and  a  free  glowing  perspiration  rhoea  lasts.  When  that  is  checked,  then  is  the 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  clammy  and  fetid  time  for  caution.  I  have  never  seen  a  case 
exudation  which  now  bedews  the  skin,  the  of  diarrhoea  taken  in  season  which  was  not  thus 
limbs  resume  their  vitality,  and  the  misery  at  controlled,  but  some  cases  of  advanced  diar- 
the  heart  be  relieved,  the  patient  may  yet  be  rhoea,  and  especially  of  relapse,  paid  no  heed  to 
saved;  and  to  these  objects  all  the  resources  of  it  whatever.  As  soon  as  this  becomes  apparent, 
medical  skill  must  be  directed.  I  have  always  resorted  to  this  course :  Jrrepare 

Let  us,  then,  glance  at  the  different  methods  a  teacup  of  starch,  boiled  as  for  use  in  starching 

oi'  treatment  which  have  been  recommended,  linen,  and  stir  into  it  a  full  teaspoonful  of  lau- 

having  in  view  the  fulfilling  of  these  indications,  danum  for  an  injection.    Give  one-third  at  each 

The  thousand  remedies  which  have  been  pre-  movement  of  the  bowels, 

scribed  empirically,  and  without  reference  to  "  In  one  desperate  case,  abandoned  as  hopeless 

the  nature  of  the  disease,  merit  no  further  no-  by  a  physician,  I  could  not  stop  the  diarrhoea 

rice  than  this,  that  their  prescribers  have  some-  until  the  seventh  injection,  which  contained 

times  ignorantly  blundered  upon  remedies  which  near  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum.    The  patient 

did  accomplish  the  objects  desired,  though  with-  recovered,  and  is  in  perfect  health.    At  the 

out  any  intention  on  their  part.  same  time  I  use  prepared  chalk  in  ten  grain 

In  the  preliminary  stage  the  authorities  are  doses,  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  and  cam- 
very  generally  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  using  phor  to  each."  The  missionaries  also  applied 
alteratives  rather  than  astringents  and  stimu-  mustard  poultices  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
lants  solely.  Perhaps  nothing  better  for  this  enjoined  perfect  rest.  The  "  Potter's  Powder  " 
purpose  has  been  or  can  be  prescribed  than  the  of  the  shops  (prepared  chalk,  pulverized  cam- 
aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  of  the  shops,  with  phor,  and  carb.  ammonia)  will  be  found,  in 
the  addition  of  two  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  many  cases,  a  preferable  mode  of  administering 
to  the  ounce.  Of  this  a  tablespoonful  may  be  the  chalk  and  camphor,  to  that  suggested  by 
given  as  a  dose  to  an  adult,  to  be  repeated  if  Dr.  Hamlin. 

necessary  twice  or  thrice,  and  if  the  diarrhoea  is  In  more  advanced  cases  the  missionaries  say : 
obstinate,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  or  twenty-  "  When  there  is  vomiting  and  purging,  perhaps 
five  drops  of  laudanum.  Absolute  rest  in  this  also  cramps  and  colic  pains,  the  following  mix- 
stage  of  the  disease  is  indispensable.  The  patient  ture  should  always  be  resorted  to:  Equal  parts 
must  take  to  his  bed  and  keep  it,  and  be  warmly  of  laudanum,  tincture  of  capsicum,  tincture  of 
covered.  If  tie  disease  is  obstinate,  apply  a  flan-  ginger,  and  tincture  of  cardamom  seeds.  Dose, 
nel  roller  around  the  abdomen,  and  repeating  thirty  to  ibrty  drops,  or  half  a  teaspoonful  in  a 
the  dose  of  laudanum  and  rhubarb,  give  an  enema  little  water,  and  to  be  increased  according  to 
of  two  to  four  ounces  of  starch  emulsion  with  the  urgency  of  the  case.  In  case  the  first  dose 
a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum,  and  surround  the  should  be  rejected,  the  second,  which  should 
patient  with  bags  of  hot  sand,  bottles  of  hot  stand  ready,  should  be  given  immediately  after 
water,  stockings  filled  with  hot  boiled  potatoes,  the  spasm  of  vomiting  has  ceased.    Use  large 
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mustard  poultices  of  strong  pare  mustard  on  water  as  the  hand  can  bear,  with  six  ounces  of 

the  stomach,  bowels,  calves  of  the  legs,  feet,  brandy  (whiskey  would  probably  be  equally 

&o.,  as  the  case  seems  to  require."  effective),  and  two  drachms  (teaspoonsful)  of 

Some  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  English  laudanum,  should  be  thrown  up  the  rectum, 
and  French  physicians  oppose  the  use  of  opium  and  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour  may  be  drawn 
in  any'form,  and  advocate  the  use  of  diffusible  off  by  a  tube,  when  it  will  be  found  quite  cold, 
stimulants,  compound  spirits  of  ammonia,  and  another  enema  of  hot  water  without  the 
champagne,  and  brandy,  with  inhalations  of  laudanum  and  brandy  immediately  thrown  up. 
chloroform,  and  the  internal  use  of  that  remedy,  At  the  same  time  administer  by  the  mouth,  every 
with  spirits  of  turpentine  and  brandy,  six  drops  half  hour,  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
of  chloroform,  forty  of  turpentine,  and  a  wine-  parts  of  laudanum  and  spirits  of  camphor  in  a 
glass  of  diluted  brandy,  and  follow  this  by  cal-  half  ounce  of  brandy.  At  the  expiration  of  an 
omel  (five  grains)  and  beef's  gall  (ten  grains),  hour  from  the  administration  of  the  second  in- 
alternating  the  calomel  and  chloroform  at  inter-  jection  throw  up  a  third,  adding  this  time  again 
vals  of  an  hour  or  oftener,  till  reaction  comes  the  brandy  ana  laudanum.  At  intervals  of 
on.  Others  use  chloroform  and  brandy  with-  half  an  hour,  midway  between  the  doses  of 
out  the  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  object  which  laudanum  and  camphor,  give  five  grains  of 
these  physicians  desire  to  attain  by  the  use  of  quinine,  either  in  the  form  of  solution,  or  bet- 
the  chloroform,  by  inhalation  and  internally,  is  ter,  if  attainable,  in  the  sugar-coated  pills.  If 
the  subduing  of  the  cramps  and  spasms,  there-  this  is  rejected  repeat  it  immediately,  and  if  the 
by  enabling  the  superficial  circulation  to  be  re-  laudanum  and  camphor  are  thrown  up,  give  a 
stored.  The  success  which  has  followed  this  grain  and  a  half  of  dry  opium  every  hour  till 
mode  of  treatment  is  said  to  have  been  marked ;  the  patient  ceases  to  vomit.  Apply,  if  possible, 
but  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  that  which  has  mustard  poultices  to  the  spine,  and  rub  the 
been  already  described  for  administration  by  limbs  vigorously  with  dry  warm  flannel  sprink- 
those  who  have  had  no  medical  knowledge  or  led  with  powdered  mustard,  and  check  the 
experience,  and  the  success  which  has  resulted  tendency  to  vomiting  by  linen  cloths  wrung  out 
from  it  would  seem  to  be  no  greater.  in  hot  water  and  laid  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

The  first  stage  of  the  disease,  prior  to  the  Appease  the  thirst  by  giving  the  patient  bits  of 

establishment  of  the  tetanic  spasms,  and  at  all  ice  of  the  size  of  a  hickory-nut,  to  suck  or  swal- 

events  before  the  stage  of  exhaustion  or  collapse,  low  whole,  and  if  the  cramps  are  distressing 

is  the  favorable  one  for  successful  treatment,  control  and  relieve  them  by  the  firm  applica- 

Taken  at  this  stage,  cholera  is  not  often  a  fatal  tion  of  roller  bandages.    This  treatment  may 

disease.     Ninety-five,  and  in  some  countries  well  be  called  heroic,  but  the  eminent  practi- 

ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  patients  at-  tioner  who  commends  it,  asserts  that  it  had  very 

tacked,  recover  if  properly  treated.  rarely  failed,  and  that  it  is  to  bo  maintained  till 

But  when  the  cramps  and  spasms  have  tor-  the  withered,  puckered,  sodden  fingers  begin  to 

tured  the  patient,  when  the  blood  has  retreated  become  plump  and  warm  with  the  heat  of  the 

upon  the  centres  of  life,  and  the  poor  fellow,  al-  returning  circulation,  and  then  when  the  signs 

ready  apparently  more  than  half  dead,  whispers  of  reaction  are  becoming  marked,  stop  the  in- 

in  those  painful  tones  for  "  water,  water,  water,"  jections,  double  the  interval  between  the  doses 

while  his  wild,  despairing  gaze  seeks  vainly  for  of  quinine  and  between  those  of  laudanum  and 

help,  and  his  poor,  withered,  sodden  hands  are  camphor,  and  immediately  give  twenty  grains 

laid  piteously  on  his  breast,  the  case  is,  though  of  calomel.    If  at  the  expiration  of  two  hours 

not  hopeless,  yet  one  demanding  the  highest  the  evacuations  have  not  become  bilious  and 

courage,  perseverance,   and   skill.     We  have  natural,  repeat  the  dose.    If  they  have,  stop  the 

shown  what  are  the  indications  for  treatment  quinine  and  the  laudanum  and  camphor,  and 

at  this  stage,  in  which  the  struggle  is  emphati-  give  ten  grains  of  calomel,  which  should  be  fol- 

cally  one  for  life.    By  what  medicines  shall  lowed  up,  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three 

these  indications  be  best  fulfilled  ?  hours  more,  with  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  (two 

The  appliances  for  maintaining  and  rousing  ounce*  or  more).    If  by  this  time,  as  will  prob- 

the  heat  of  the  surface  already  mentioned,  bags  ably  be  the  case,  the  patient  has  passed  urine 

of  sand,  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  flannel  cloths  and  dropped  into  a  restful  slumber,  he  is  saved, 

wrung  out  in  very  hot  water  and  covered  with  and  requires  henceforth  only  good  nursing  and 

blankets,  must  be  continued  and  increased ;  the  simple  farinaceous  food,  with  mild  tonics,  to  be 

mustard  poultices  should  be  often  renewed,  and  restored  to  complete  health, 

the  abdomen,  thighs,  and  legs  covered  with  There  is,  in  some  cases,  apparently  irrespec- 

them ;  frictions  with  hot  cloths  kept  up  with  tive  of  the  treatment,  a  tendency  to  a  severe 

vigor  and  zeal,  the  patient  kept  on  his  back,  and  fever  in  the  period  of  reaction.    The  fever  is 

carefully  covered.    An  eminent  physician  who  analogous  to  typhus,  though  with  perhaps  an 

has  had  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of  unusual  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  brain, 

the  disease  in  India,  in  Europe,  and  in  this  This  tendency  is  to  be  corrected  by  leeches  be- 

country,  urges  that  in  addition  to  these  external  hind  the  ears  or  on  the  neck,  blisters  on  the 

means  of  endeavoring  to  restore  vital  action,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  ice  to  the  head.  In  other 

following  treatment  should  be  adopted :  A  large  respects  the  treatment  does  not  differ  materially 

jy ection  of  from  three  to  four  pints  of  as  hot  from  that  of  ordinary  mild  cases  of  typhus. 
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The  missionaries  at  Constantinople  resorted  dnced  by  Dr.  Chapman)  of  applying  ice  to  the 

to  a  less  heroio  treatment  when  called  to  cases  spine  to  control  and  subdue  the  spasm,  availing 

of  collapse,  yet  were  successful,  losing  but  17-J-  himself  otherwise  of  the  usual  external  reme- 

per  cent,  of  patients  of  this  class.    They  gave  dies. 

in  frequent  doses  their  compound  of  equal  parts  The  followers  of  Hahnemann  have  boasted 

of  laudanum,  tincture  of  capsicum,  tincture  of  of  their  wonderful  success  in  the  treatment  of 

ginger,  and  tincture  of  cardamom  seeds,  giving  the  disease  in  Berlin  in  former  epidemics,  but 

forty  drops  or  more  every  half  hour,  or  oftener  their  statistics  were  based  on  too  small  a  num-  * 

if  rejected  by  the  stomach,  and  adding  a  table-  ber  of  selected  cases  to  be  a  fair  criterion  of  the 

spoonful  of  brandy  at  the  same  intervals.    They  success  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  treatment; 

maintained  the  same   external  measures  of  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  at 

relief,  hot  bags  of  Band,  bottles  of  hot  water,  this  time  in  Europe,  their  method  has  proved 

mustard  poultices,  &c,  already  described.    The  such  a  failure  as  to  be  strongly  reprobated  by 

thirst  they  relieved  by  gum  arable  water  or  many  who  were  formerly  favorably  disposed 

camomile  tea,  in  small  quantities,  and  Syden-  toward  it.    In  the  Frenoh  Academy  of  Sciences, 

ham's  white  decoction.   For  a  day  or  two  after  at  its  session  of  October  80,  1865,  M.  Elie  de 

the  attack  was  controlled  the  patient  was  kept  Beaumont  presented  facts  showing  that  the  re- 

on  a  diet  of  rice  water,  arrowroot,  Sydenham's  gion  of  the  copper  mines  of  Rio  Tin  to  in  Anda- 

decoction,  crust  water,  and  camomile  tea.  lusia,  Spain,  Lad  never  been  visited  by  the 

Boring  the  entire  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  cholera,  although  there  was  a  large  mining 

in  Constantinople  these  heroic  men  went  forth  population   there,  and   though   the  adjaoent 

day  after  day  among  the  caravansaries  and  the  country  had  suffered  severely  from  its  ravages; 

hovels  of  the  poor,  both  often  intensely  filthy,  and  that  this  immunity  was  probably  due  to 

equipped  with  a  bottle  each  of  these  two  mix-  the  fumes  of  sulphurous  and  arsenious  acid 

tures  above  described,  a  few  pounds  of  ground  disengaged  in  the  roasting  of  the  ores.    It  was 

mustard,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  paper  of  camo-  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  two 

mile  flowers,  and  a  paper  of  gum  arabic,  and  leagues  distant,  where  cholera  prevailed,  had 

ministered  healing  to  hundreds  and  thousands,  sent  to  the  mine  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  the 

who,  but  for  them,  would  have  perished.  ore  to  roast  in  a  pubfio  place  to  put  an  end  to 

There  is,  however,  strong  opposition  among  the  disease.  This  suggested  the  use  of  arsenious 
very  eminent  practitioners  to  the  use  of  opium  acid  as  a  remedy,  which  had  been  tried  with 
and  permanent  stimulants  in  cholera.  We  have  success  in  Boine  cases.  The  sulphate  of  copper, 
already  referred  to  the  recommendation  of  the  it  was  said,  had  also  been  found  a  valuable 
use  of  chloroform,  both  by  inhalation  and  inter-  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  cholera. 
nal  administration,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dis-  After  all,  the  spread  of  cholera  in  any  city  or 
ease.  Dr.  Davies,  who  was  appointed  by  the  town  will  depend  very  greatly  upon  its  sani- 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  to  investigate  and  re-  tary  condition.  Once  introduced  from  abroad 
port  upon  the  treatment  of  cholera,  gave  details  of  it  may,  even  in  the  most  cleanly  city  and  the 
forty-seven  cases  of  cholera,  and  thirteen  of  the  best  ventilated  dwellings,  find  some  victims 
worst  forms  of  the  preliminary  diarrhoea,  treated  among  the  feeble,  the  intemperate,  and  the  li- 
by  cliloroform  internally  in  doses  of  from  seven  centious ;  it  may  indeed  strike  down  now  and 
to  ten  minims  every  hour,  half  hour,  or  quarter  then  a  subject  among  those  whose  habits  are  ir- 
of  an  hour,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  reproachable,  but  whose  health  is  not  firm ;  but 
symptoms.  Of  these  ten,  all  cholera  cases,  died,  it  will  soon  pass  away  if  the  filth,  foul  air,  bad 
and  the  remainder  recovered.  These  were  al-  ventilation,  and  drunkenness,  and  lewdness, 
most  wholly  from  the  better  classes,  and  were  which  furnish  it  with  its  most  numerous  vie- 
therefore  hardly  a  fair  average.  Dr.  Davies  tims,  are  not  present  to  give  it  aliment.  But 
was  not  disposed  to  confide  in  chloroform  so  when  it  visits  a  city  reeking  with  animal  and 
fully  as  some  of  his  colleagues.  Dr.  Braith-  vegetable  decay,  and  every  foul  odor,  like  Con- 
waite  insists  upon  relying  upon  it  to  the  ex-  stantinople  or  Cairo  (and  we  fear  we  might  add, 
elusion  of  opium,  camphor,  calomel,  or  quinine,  too  truly,  New  York),  it  will  riot  in  destruction, 
giving  only,  where  absolutely  necessary,  com-  and  though  its  most  numerous  victims  will  be 
pound  spirits  of  ammonia,  with  chlorio  ether  the  poor,  tho  vicious,  and  depraved,  it  will  not 
and  champagne,  or  some  other  mild  wine.  So  spare  the  dwellers  in  lofty  dwellings,  nor  those 
far  is  he  from  seeking  to  check  the  vomiting  and  of  pure  and  peaceful  life.  ^  Paris,  by  timely  and 
purging  that  he  would  encourage  it  by  ad-  careful  sanitary  precautions,  escaped  with  a 
ministering  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  with  comparatively  light  visitation,  and  other  cities 
a  little  mustard  in  it,  if  necessary,  and  by  the  may  well  follow  her  example, 
use  of  castor  oil.  He  would  put  the  patient  CLEMENS,  Hon.  Jkebmtah,  an  American 
in  a  hot  hip  bath  with  his  feet  in  a  foot  bath,  statesman,  born  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  De- 
the  hot  water  to  have  a  pound  of  flour  of  raus-  cember  28,  1814,  died  at  his  residence  in  tha 
tard  in  it,  and  the  temperature  to  be  maintained  town,  May  21,  1865.  He  was  edacated  at  La 
or  increased  by  adding  hot  water  till  reaction  Grange  College  and  the  University  of  Alabama, 
sets  in,  and  the  cramps  and  spasms  relax.  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Transylvania, 

Another  mode  of  treatment  which  has  made  in  Kentucky,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

some  6tir  in  the  medical  world,  is  that  intro-  1834.    In  1833  he  was  appointed  United  States 
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Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Alabama,  ployer  failed  in  business,  and  Oobden,  when  a 
and  in  1839,  1840,  and  1841  he  was  elected  to  prosperous  tradesman  in  Manchester,  sustained 
the  State  Legislature.  In  1842  he  went  to  him  from  his  own  abundant  resources.  At  an 
Texas  as  lieutenant-colonel,  having  raised  a  unusually  early  age,  Mr.  Cobden  left  the  indoor 
company  of  volunteer  troops.  On  his  return  duties  of  the  warehouse  to  enter  upon  the  ac- 
he was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1843-  tive,  but  somewhat  perilous  career  of  a  com- 
'44 — in  the  latter  year  he  also  served  as  Presi-  mercial  traveller,  and  in  this  capacity  solicited 
t<lential  Elector.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  orders  for  the  house  which  employed  him.  In 
"'Governor  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Department  his  new  sphere  he  became  exceedingly  pcpalar, 
of  the  Gadsden  Purchase  in  Mexico,  which  po-  and  brought  a  large  amount  of  orders  to  the 
sition  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war.  From  house  which  he  represented,  while  he  carefully 
1849  to  1858  he  represented  Alabama  in  the  avoided  the  vices  which  were  so  prevalent  in 
United  States  Senate,  and  was  again  Presiden-  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  His  frankness, 
tial  Elector  in  1856.  probity,  and  manliness  of  character,  as  well  as 

Mr.  Clemens  was  a  member  of  the  Conven-  his  evident  talent  for  business,  made  nim  friends 

tion  in  Alabama  which  voted  the  State  out  of  among  the  customers  of  the  house ;  and  when, 

the  Union,  but  protested  against  its  action.    He  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  his  employers  with- 

subsequently  gave  way  to  the  popular  tide  drew  from  business  and  he  had  found  a  busi- 

setting  so  strongly  against  him,  and  for  a  time  ness  in  which  he  felt  that  he  could  do  well,  one 

accepted  office   under  the  Confederacy.     In  of  these   customers,  Mr.  John  Lewis,  loaned 

1864,  however,  he  had  returned  to  his  former  him  five  hundred  pounds  to  aid  in  purchasing 

allegiance,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to   his  the  stock  and  good  will  of  the  establishment  he 

fellow-citizens,  warmly  advocated  the  reelec-  was  desirous  of  buying.    The  young  men  with 

tion  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  defended  his  policy.  whom  he  had  associated  himself  in  his  new 

Mr.  Clemens  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  enterprise   established   three  houses:  one  at 

Alabama,  having,  perhaps,  more  genius  than  Sabden,  near  Clitheroe,  for  the  printing  of  cal- 

any  other  man  the  State  has  produced.    He  icoes,  under  the  firm  name  of  Sheriff,  Foster  & 

had  attained  eminence  at  the  bar  whilst  still  Co.,  and  two  for  their  sale,  one  in  London, 

young,  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  under  the  title  of  Sheriff,  Gillet  &  Co.,  and 

he  took  high  rank  as  an  able  and  eloquent  de-  another  in  Manchester,  under  Mr.  Cobden 'a 

bater,  and  was  generally  esteemed  for  his  genial  personal  supervision,  under  the  firm  name  of 

social  habits.    He  was  the  author  of  several  very  Kichard  Cobden  &  Co.  He  speedily  introduced 

successful  novels,  among  which  are  "  Barnard  a  new  system  of  business  into  the  cotton  print 

Lyle  "  (1853);  "  Mustang  Gray  "  (1857) ;  and  trade.    Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  the  custom 

"  A  Story  of  the  Times  of  Aaron  Burr  and  of  the  manufacturers  to  print  a  few  pieces  of 

Alexander  Hamilton."    He  was  also  engaged  their  new  designs,  and  watch  cautiously  and 

in  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  war,  giving  carefully  to  ascertain  what  patterns  were  most 

an  insight  into  the  character,  causes,  and  con-  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  then  print  large 

duct  of  the  war  in  that  portion  of  Northern  quantities  of  those  which  were  preferred,  and 

Alabama  where  he  lived,  but  which  his  death  supply  the  retail  dealers.    Mr.  Cobden  possess- 

leaves  unfinished.  ing  admirable  taste,  excellent  business  tact,  and 

COBDEN,  Richard,  an  English  Statesman  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  trade  in  all  its 
and  author,  the  champion  of  Free  Trade  and  details,  abandoned  this  slow  and  cautious  pol- 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England,  born  icy,  and  fixing  upon  the  best  designs,  printed 
at  Dunford,  near  Midhurst,  England,  June  8,  off  large  quantities  at  once,  and  pushed  their 
1804,  and  died  in  London,  April  2,  1865.  His  sale  energetically  throughout  the  country, 
father  was  a  freehold  fanner,  and  held  the  Those  pieces  which  remained  unsold  in  the 
small  estate  of  Dunford  in  his  own  right,  home  market  were  promptly  shipped  to  other 
Young  Cobden  was  educated  at  the  grammar-  countries,  and  as  a  consequence  the  house  was 
school  of  Midhurst,  which  had  then  a  high  rep-  soon  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  To 
utation,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which  further  the  interests  of  his  firm,  Mr.  Cobden 
occurred  while  he  was  yet  a  lad,  he  was  taken  visited  the  Continent  repeatedly,  extending  his 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  who  was  a  tour  with  the  best  results  to  Greece,  Egypt, 
London  warehouseman,  and  soon  entered  his  and  Turkey  in  1884,  and  to  the  United  States 
relative's  establishment  as  youngest  clerk,  in  1885.  By  this  time  Cobden's  prints  had  be- 
After  a  time  he  removed  to  another  establish-  come  fashionable,  and  such  was  the  admirable 
ment  in  the  same  department  of  trade,  where,  taste  of  the  designs,  that  even  the  families  of 
though  diligent  in  business,  he  attracted'  the  aristocracy  and  the  Princess  Victoria  ap- 
the  attention  of  his  employer  by  his  eagerness  peared  in  public  clad  in  them.  It  was  in  1835 
to  acquire  information,  and  the  extent  and  that  Mr.  Cobden  first  manifested  an  interest  ic 
variety  of  his  reading.  His  employer,  a  mer-  political  affairs.  The  occasion  was  the  struggle 
chant  of  the  old  school,  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  to 
often  for  reading  so  much,  assuring  him  that  if  procure  an  act  of  incorporation  for  their  town, 
he  persisted  in  the  habit,  it  would  ruin  him  for  Mr.  Cobden  contributed  a  number  of  able  arti- 
life.  Mr.  Cobden  took  the  warning  in  good  cles  in  support  of  this  movement  to  the  u  Man- 
part,  but  lived  to  see  it  falsified,  for  his  em-  Chester  Times,"  over  the  signature  of  "Libra," 
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and  the  editors  of  the  "Times"  became  inter-  to  petition  Parliament  for  total  repeal.    Other 

ested  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  their  un-  anti-corn-law  associations   sprang  up  in  the 

known  correspondent,  and  requested  him  to  other  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  and  in 

visit  their  office.    He  was  solicited  to  address  a  February,  1889,  delegates  from  all  met  at  Lon- 

meeting  called  to  aid  the  movement,  but  de-  don,  and  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne, 

dined,  as  he  had  never  spoken  in  public.    As  then  Premier,  and,  through  Mr.  Villiers,  prayed 

his  friends  insisted,  however,  he  made  the  at-  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  in  support 

tempt,  but  failed  signally.    Not  deterred  by  this  of  his  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 

failure,  he  overcame  his  diffidence,  and  soon  Parliament  refused  their  request  with  scorn, 

was  in  demand  as  a  forcible  and  impressive  The  delegates  returned  to  Manchester  and  there 

speaker.    On  the  incorporation  of  Manchester  formed  a  permanent  organization  to  be  called 

he  was  elected  one  of  its  first  Aldermen,  and  "  The  Anti-oorn-law  League,"  which  should 

soon  began  to  be  a  recognized  leader  in  the  embrace  in  its  membership  the  entire  country, 

efforts  to  establish  a  system  of  National  edu-  and  to  agitate  for  repeal  throughout  Great 

cation.    It  was  in  connection  with  this  enter-  Britain  by  means  of  tracts,  lectures,  periodicals, 

prise  that  he  first  became  personally  acquainted  etc.,  etc.    The  struggle  for  the  next  five  or  six 

with  John  Bright  years  between  the  landholders  and  privileged 

In  1885,  vi  the  very  dawning  of  the  Free  classes  for  the  retention  of  their  monopoly, 
Trade  movement  in  Manchester,  when  as  yet  and  the  anti-oorn-law  league  for  the  repeal  of 
the  people  were  in  the  midst  of  their  plentiful  all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  bread- 
harvests,  indifferent  to  any  change  in  the  corn-  stufla,  was  a  desperate  one. 
laws,  and  Parliament,  with  its  large  majority  of  In  1841  Mr.  Cobden  was  elected  a  member 
landholders,  scouted  and  scorned  the  idea  of  of  Parliament  for  Stockport,  and  almost  imme- 
any  change  which  should  render  their  profits  diately  took  rank  with  the  ablest  debaters  and 
leas  exorbitant,  Mr.  Cobden  joined  the  little  the  most  accomplished  statesmen  in  that  body, 
band  of  Free  Traders.  His  first  effort  in  be-  The  efforts  of  the  landholders,  at  first,  to  put 
half  of  the  cause,  was  a  stout  pamphlet  entitled  him  down  by  jeers  and  derision,  were  met  with 
**  England,  Ireland,  and  America,"  by  a  Man-  such  dignity  and  Belf-possession  that  they  were 
Chester  manufacturer.  This  pamphlet  was  not  repeated.  The  number  of  Free  Traders  in- 
from  beginning  to  end  a  vigorous  and  powerful  creased  with  each  Parliament,  but  Cobden  was 
protest  against  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Pal-  at  all  times  their  acknowledged  leader.  In  this 
mexston.  Soon  after  he  contributed  to  "  Tait's  position  he  came  often  into  collision  with  the 
Magazine  "  four  articles,  subsequently  collected  premier,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  inclined  to  half 
in  a  pamphlet  having  for  their  object  to  allay  measures,  but  with  each  conflict  the  premier's 
the  fear  of  Russia  which  was  then  excited  by  respect  fpr  the  great  Free  Trader  rose,  till  finally 
the  Government  and  others.  Like  his  former  the  long  battle  was  won,  and  one  by  one  the 
pamphlet  this  was  earnest,  pertinent,  and  logi-  hereditary  enemies  of  Free  Trade  were  com- 
eaL  In  both  there  were  passages  which  in-  polled  to  abandon  the  doctrines  they  had  oher- 
dicated  how  deeply  the  opposition  to  the  corn-  ished  for  a  lifetime,  and  give  in  their  adhesion 
law  monopoly  had  imbued  his  whole  being,  and  to  the  propositions  of  a  Manchester  manufae- 
these,  incidental  as  they  were,  served  to  exhibit  turer.  The  premier,  in  the  session  of  1846, 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  man.  moved  the    repeal  of  the   corn-laws    in   the 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  autumn  of  1888,  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
when  two  years  of  bad  crops  had  raised  the  ton  performed  the  same  duty  in  the  House  of 
price  of  wheat  to  seventy-two  shillings  the  quar-  Lords,  greatly  against  his  will,  and  only,  it  was 
ter,  just  double  what  it  had  been  in  1835,  and  said,  on  the  assurance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that 
the  corn-laws  still  prevented  importation,  that  if  he  did  not,  he  should  be  compelled  to  resign 
the  people  were  ready  for  any  decisive  move-  and  ask  the  Queen  to  send  for  Mr.  Cobden  to 
ment  to  agitate  for  the  abrogation  of  those  form  a  ministry.  But  the  labor  necessary  for 
laws.  In  September,  1837,  Dr.  Bo  wring,  who  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  change  had 
had  been  travelling  in  Egypt,  and  on  the  Con-  not  been  all,  or  mainly,  expended  in  the  House 
tinent,  on  a  mission  for  the  promotion  of  free  of  Commons.  During  all  the  vacations  of  Par- 
commercial  intercourse,  visited  Manchester,  and  liament,  Mr.  Cobden  had  been  constantly  en- 
in  a  public  meeting  denounced  the  corn-laws  gaged  in  appealing  to  the  people  in  behalf  of 
in  unmeasured  terms.  An  anti-corn-law  asso-  Free  Trade.  The  manufacturing  towns  had 
ciation  was  immediately  formed,  pledged  to  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  cause,  but  the 
exert  itself  against  any  and  every  corn-law.  agricultural  districts  were  only  to  be  converted 
Eleven  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  raised  at  by  patient  labor  and  clear  demonstration.  After 
once,  and  a  lecturer  procured  to  deliver  popular  a  time,  great  numbers  of  the  landed  aristocracy 
addresses  on  the  subject  throughout  Lancashire,  who  at  first  opposed  Cobden  with  great  bitter- 
These  proved  successful  in  inciting  the  people  ness  came  round  to  his  views,  and  when  at  last 
to  think  on  the  subject,  and  soon  the  Manches-  victory  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  league,  there 
ter  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  though  pro-  was  general  rejoicing.  But  this  constant  and 
feasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  corn-laws,  had  severe  effort  had  materially  impaired  Mr.  Cob- 
been  strangely  apathetic  in  regard  to  them,  den's  naturally  rigorous  constitution,  as  it  had 
took  strong  and  decided  ground,  and  resolved  seriously  injured  hi*  fortune.    His  health  was 
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somewhat  improved  by  a  year  or  more  of  travel,  beat  against  them :  when  a  nation  is  drawn  or 
daring  which  he  visited  France,  Spain,  Italy,  driven  into  war,  however  unjust  or  unrighteous 
Germany,  and  Russia.  Before  he  set  out  upon  may  be  the  contest,  it  is  always  difficult  to  stem 
this  journey,  Lord  John  Russell,  then  premier,  the  popular  current  which  invariably  sets  in  for 
offered  him  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  which  he  war;  but  neither  Cobden  nor  his  friend  Bright 
declined.  During  his  absence,  the  Anti-corn-  were  wanting  in  moral  courage,  and  they  dared, 
law  League,  and  the  Free  Traders  generally,  in  the  face  of  the  bitterest  abuse,  to  maintain 
subscribed  and  presented  to  him  on  his  return  their  views  in  Parliament  throughout  the  strag- 
the  munificent  sum  of  £80,000  ($400,000),  a  gle.  At  length  peace  was  restored,  and  with 
contribution  made  to  testify  their  sense  of  grati-  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty 
tude  to  him  for  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  of  Paris,  in  1856,  came  a  new  triumph  for 
upon  the  country,  and  which,  while  it  should  Cobdei*,  The  arbitration  clause,  of  which  he 
enable  him  to  withdraw  from  his  business,  would  had  so  warmly  urged  the  incorporation  into  all 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  future  treaties  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
the  service  of  the  nation.  A  part  of  this  sum  was,  in  substance,  incorporated  into  this  treaty, 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  his  paternal  The  Chinese  war  in  1857,  in  which,  on  pre- 
estate  of  Dunford  and  the  lands  adjacent,  and  texts  which  were  utterly  unjustifiable  as  a 
the  fitting  it  up  as  a  desirable  residence  for  a  ground  of  war  with  a  weak  and  almost  help- 
country  gentleman,  and  the  remainder  was  in-  less  nation,  the  Government  had  sanctioned 
vested  in  the  bonds  and  stock  of  the  Illinois  acts  of  most  barbarous  aggression  and  had  oar- 
Central  Railroad,  an  investment  which  was  for  ried  their  invasion  to  the  Chinese  capital  itself, 
a  time  unproductive,  but  which  before  his  was  even  more  abhorrent  to  Mr.  Oobden's  sense 
death  had  begun  to  yield  a  liberal  return  for  of  right  than  the  war  with  Russia.  He  de- 
the  capital  invested.  nounced  it  with  all  his  eloquence,  and  moved 

In  1848  Mr.  Cobden  returned  to  his  legisla-  and  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons, 

tive  duties,  having  been  elected  both  for  the  by  a  majority  of  sixteen,  a  vote  of  censure  on 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  for  Stockport,  in  the  Ministry,  and  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 

his  absence.    He  chose  the  larger  constituency,  Government.     Palmerston,  now   premier,  at 

and  labored  with  great  zeal  for  the  repeal  of  once  dissolved  Parliament,  and  appealed  to  the 

the  navigation  laws,  another  of  those  ancient  country  in  a  new  election.    The  war-cry  was 

abuses  which  should  have  been  done  away  long  raised,  and  in  the  insane  fury  of  the  moment, 

ago.    There  was  at  this  time  one  of  those  ab-  Cobden  and  Bright  and  a  large  number  of  the 

surd  panics  in  relation  to  a  French  invasion,  Free  Trade  and  Peace  men  were  defeated.    The 

which  have  kept  the  British  nation  in  a  state  triumph  of  the  Palmerston  party  was  abort, 

of  terror  muoh  of  the  time  for  the  last  fifteen  or  however ;  Milner  Gibson,  who,  though  defeated 

twenty  years,  and  have  cost  them  untold  sums,  in  his  own  borough,  was  returned  from  another, 

but  Mr.  Oobden's  effective  ridicule  did  much  overthrew  the  Palmerston  government  in  1658, 

toward  quieting  it.    In  the  spring  of  1848,  on  on  a  vote  of  confidence,*  and  after  a  short  trial 

the  23d  of  May,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Hume's  of  a  Tory  Cabinet,  that  was  defeated ;  and  the 

motion,  Mr.  Cobden  took  bold  and  decisive  adroit  and  sagacious  Palmerston  discovered  that 

ground  in  favor  of  Parliamentary  reform.    In  he  could  only  return  to  power  by  introducing  a 

this  he  included  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  large  liberal  element  into  his  new  Cabinet, 

vote  by  secret  ballot,  and  the  shortening  of  the  Mr.  Cobden,  meantime,  soon  after  his  defeat, 

duration  of  Parliaments.    While  the  question  went  abroad  and  spent  nearly  two  years  on  the 

of  Free  Trade  was  undecided,  he  had  appropri-  Continent  and  in  the  United  States.    His  ex- 

ately  refused  to  take  an  active  part  in  any  other  tended  tour  in  the  latter   country,  and  the 

measure  of  reform ;  but  that  once  settled,  he  was  familiarity  he  gained  with  our  institutions,  was 

free  to  advance  to  other  measures  of  hardly  of  great  service  to  him  and  to  the  interests  of 

less  importance.    He  also  sought  earnestly  the  freedom  in  the  years  that  followed.    During 

reduction  of  the  national  expenditure  of  a  war-  his  absence  he  had  been  returned  to  Parliament 

like  character,  and  the  introduction  of  a  stipu-  by  the  borough  of  Rochdale;  and  as  he  ap- 

lation   for   arbitration  into   all   international  proached  the  Liverpool  harbor,  the  steamer  on 

treaties ;  and  for  the  latter  purpose  he  enoour-  whioh  he  was  returning  was   boarded  by  a 

aged  and  took  part  in  the  Peace  Congresses  deputation  of  gentlemen,  who  informed  him 

which  were  held  for  several  years  in  the  differ-  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  designated  him  as 

ent  capitals  of  Europe.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  his  new 

Then  came  the  Crimean  war;  and  Riohard  cabinet.     Mr.  Cobden  promptly  declined  the 

Cobden  and  John  Bright,  who  had  been  re-  offered  post,  in  a  personal  interview  with  Lord 

proached  with  cowardice  and  pusillanimity  for  Palmerston,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  his  views 

their  advocacy  of  universal  peace  and  good  will  had  always  differed  so  muoh  from  those  of  the 

among  men,  when  the  populace  were  madly  premier,  that  he  could  no'  in  justice  to  his  own 

bent  on  a  war  with  France,  were  not  the  men  character  for  consistency,  or  his  duty  to  his 

to  desert  their  principles  when  war  came  with  country,  oonsent  to   serve  as  member  of  a 

a  powerful  foe,  and  was  waged  in  reality  for  an  cabinet  with  those  from  whom  he   consoien- 

abstraction.    It  was  of  course  unpopular  to  tiously  differed  so  greatly.     Palmerston  was 

breast  the  waves  of  clamor  and  obloquy  which  disappointed  and  annoyed  by  his  refusal,  but 
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be  could  not  avoid  honoring  him  for  his  fidelity  of  England,  and  left  our  independence  of  her 
to  his  convictions.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  laws,  her  language,  and  her  literature  yet  to  be 
of  the  premier,  Mr.  Oobden  consented  to  nego-  achieved.  The  latter  was  necessarily  to  be  the 
tiate  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Prance,  in  work  of  time,  and  the  ninety  years  which  have 
doing  which  he  was  involved  in  no  complicity  elapsed  have  already  done  a  great  deal.  We 
with  the  other  action  of  the  ministers,  while  he  have  an  American  literature ;  our  language  has 
conferred  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  on  both  adopted  many  "Americanisms,"  and  in  our 
countries,  and  greatly  diminished  the  proba-  laws  there  have  been  many  departures  from 
bilities  of  war  between  them.  This  treaty  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  mother  country.  It  is 
commerce,  which  reduced  the  prohibitory  duties  now  proposed,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
respectively  on  British  and  French  goods  to  an  make  a  still  greater  departure,  in  the  form  of 
ad  valorem  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  codifying  the  whole  body  of  the  law. 
abolished  all  duties,  with  but  the  fewest  possi-  The  civil  law,  which  dates  its  origin  back 
ble  exceptions,  on  British  manufactured  goods,  more  than  twenty  centuries,  and  which  ob- 
and  reduced  materially  the  charges  on  English  tains  in  all  of  Europe  but  a  portion  of  Great 
iron,  coal,  and  coke,  was,  both  in  its  inception  Britain,  and  in  all  of  America  but  the  United 
and  its  completion,  despite  the  numberless  ob-  States  and  the  British  Provinces,  has  several 
stacles  which  prejudice,  protectionist  views,  and  times  been  codified.  The  codes  of  Theodosius, 
personal  hostility  brought  to  bear  against  it,  of  Justinian,  and  of  Napoleon,  and  in  this  conn- 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  diplomacy  in  try,  of  Louisiana,  are  all  codifications  of  the 
our  own  or  any  other  age.  It  was  fitly  regarded  civil  law.  But  the  common  law,  whose  origin 
by  Mr.  Oobden's  friends  as  the  crowning  achieve-  is  scarcely  one  thousand  years  distant,  and 
ment  in  his  long  career  of  advocacy  of  the  doc-  which  obtains  in  all  the  British  dominions,  and 
trines  of  Free  Trade.  After  its  completion,  in  all  of  the  United  States  but  Louisiana,  has 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  never  yet  been  codified,  though  in  different 
offered  to  Mr.  Oobden  a  baronetcy  and  a  place  periods  such  minds  as  those  of  Bacon,  Bentham, 
in  the  Privy  Council,  but  he  declined,  modestly  and  Brougham  have  contemplated  it. 
but  firmly,  both  the  hereditary  rank  and  the  Scattered  as  the  rules  of  the  common  law 
personal  honor.  are,  through  the  whole  body  of  the  statute  law, 

In  the  fire  years  which  followed,  the  frail  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  decisions  of 

tenure  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  accom-  the  courts  for  several  centuries,  and  subject  to 

ptishing  as  much  public  labor  as  had  been  his  constant   changes   by  adjudication,  it  would 

wont,  but  his  pen  was  active,  and  occasionally  seem  that  codification  had  at  length  become  a 

he  made  speeches  in  Parliament  and  to  his  con-  necessity;  yet  in  the  language  of  Chancellor 

stit  tents,  in  which  the  old  fire  and  eloquence  Kent,  "  the  great  objection  to  all  kinds  of  codi- 

gleamed  out,  while  the  principles  he  advocated,  fication,  when  it  runs  into  detail,  is  that  the 

though  sometimes  new  in   their  application,  rules  are  not  maleable,  they  cannot  acoommo- 

were  the  same  which  had  guided  his  whole  pub-  date  to  circumstances,  they  are  imperative." 

lie  life.    He  urged  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  Those  rules  being  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  stat- 

as  a  tax  on  knowledge ;  the  reduction  of  the  ute,  come  within  the  maxim  that  u  the  statute 

national  expenditure,  especially  in    the  vast  is  like  a  tyrant ;  where  he  comes  he  makes  all 

gums  wasted  on  fortifications,  armored  ships,  void ;  but  the  common  law  is  like  a  nursing 

experimental  oannon,  and  small-arms.    He  was  father,  and  makes  void  that  part  only  where 

ever  the  earnest  and  consistent  friend  of  the  the  fault  is,  and  preserves  the  rest." 

United  States  and  the  decided  opponent  of  the  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  State  of  New 

multifarious  schemes  for  recognizing,  aiding,  or  York  has  long  entertained  the  idea  of  codifying 

giving  countenance  to  the  so-called  Southern  its  law,  and  has  made  itself  a  pioneer  in  the 

Confederacy ;  and  even  in  our  darkest  hours,  task.    The  attempt  was  first  made  in  the  re- 

when  many  of  our  friends  in  Great  Britain  re-  vised  statutes  of  1880.    All  prior  revisions  of 

garded  the  cause  of  the  Union  as  hopeless,  his  the  statutes  had  been  mere  compilations,  but 

words  ever  came  with  a  cheery  tone  to  encour-  this  was  an  essay  at  codification.    Carried  out 

age  ns  to  hold  on  and  hold  out  till  the  final  vie-  as  it  was  by  three  minds,  well  fitted  for'  the 

tory  was  gained.  To  his  vigorous  remonstrances,  task,  though  necessarily  running  very  much 

too,  was  it  mainly  due,  that  on  several  critical  into  detail,  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  thirty- 

oecasions  the  English  Government  did  not  drift  five  years  of  stability.    In  the  previous  thirty 

into  war  with  the  United  States.    He  did  not  years  there  had  been  two  revisions — in  1801 

live  to  see  the  end,  but  he  came  so  near  it  as  to  and  1818. 

predict  on  the  5th  of  February,  1865,  its  coming  The  favor  with  which  this  effort  at  codifioa- 

within  ninety  days,  a  prediction  which  was  fully  tion  had  been  received  prompted  the  New  York 

verified.    His  death  was  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846  to  make  a 

London  in  order  to  be  present  in  Parliament  at  further  attempt.    There  was,  accordingly,  in- 

a  very  inclement  season,  which  induced  a  severe  serted  in  the  Constitution  a  clause,  that  the 

paroxysm  of  asthma,  proving  fatal  April  2, 1865.  Legislature,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption 

CODIFICATION.  It  has  been  well  re-  of  the  Constitution,  should  appoint  three  corn- 
marked  that  the  American  Revolution  of  1776  missioners,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  reduce 
effected  our  independence  of  the  Government  into  a  written  and  systematic  code  the  whole 
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body  of  the  law,  or  so  much  and  such,  parts  awakened  much  interest,  and  it  remains  to  be 
thereof  as  to  the  commissioners  should  seem  seen  whether  their  work  will  receive  any  more 
practicable  and  expedient ;  and  a  further  clause  notice  from  the  Legislature  than  did  the  second 
providing  for  three  commissioners  "  to  revise,  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Practice.  It  is, 
reform,  simplify,  and  abridge  the  rules  of  prao-  however,  somewhat  significant  of  the  difficulty 
tice,  pleadings,  forms,  and  proceedings  of  the  of  the  task  and  of  the  public  feeling  on  the  sub- 
Courts  of  Record."  ject,  that  the  injunction  of  the  Constitution  ha? 

Accordingly,  in  1847,  the  Legislature  created  produced  so  little  fruit  in  twenty  years, 
two  commissions — one,  in  reference  to  proceed-  The  aim  of  the  commissioners  has  been,  in 
ings,  consisted  of  Arphaxed  Loomis,  Nicholas  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Commission- 
Hill,  Jr.,  and  David  Graham.    Mr.  Hill. having  ers  of  Practice,  to  form  five  distinct  codes  of 
resigned,  David  Dudley  Field  was  appointed  in  the  law  of  the  State : 
his  place.    Their  report  was  made  in  part  in  1.  Proceedings  in  civil  cases. 
1848,  and. their  code  adopted.     With  various  2.  Proceedings  in  criminal  cases  (including 
amendments  since  made,  that  is  now  the  code  the  law  of  evidence). 

of  practice  in  the  State.    The  residue  of  their  8.  The  political  code,  declaring  the  rights 

report  was  afterwards  made,  but  was  never  of  citizens,  defining  the  territory,  and  prescrib- 

adopted  by  the  Legislature.    The  first  part  of  ing  the  general  and  local  Government  of  the 

their  work  bore  the  marks  of  haste ;  but  render-  State. 

ed  necessary  as  it  was  by  the  then  recent  amal-  4.  The  penal  code,  defining  crimes  and  pun- 

gation  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  it  ob-  ishments. 

tained  a  fast  foothold,  and  now  bids  fair  to  5.  The  civil  code,  embracing  the  law  of  per- 

achieve  permanency.    It  has  been  adopted  in  sonal  rights  and  relations,  of  property,  and  of 

some  others  of  the  States.  obligations,  and  having  four  divisions.      The 

The  other  commission — to  codify  the  whole  first,  relating  to  persons,  defines  their  civil  con- 
body  of  the  law— consisted  of  Reuben  H.  Wal-  dition,  enumerates  their  personal  rights,  and 
worth,  who,  as  Chancellor  of  the  State,  had  declares  their  personal  relations  such  as  hus- 
established  an  enviable  monument  of  juridical  band  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and 
ability,  Alvah  Worden,  and  John  A.  Collier,  ward,  and  master  and  servant.  The  second,  re- 
Chancellor  Walworth  declined  the  task,  and  lating  to  property,  embraces  real  and  personal 
Anthony  L.  Robertson,  afterwards  Chief  Jus-  property,  the  interests  and  estates  therein,  and 
tice  of  the  Superior  Court,  was  appointed  in  his  the  modes  of  acquisition,  uses,  powers  and  willa, 
place.  In  1849  a  new  commission  was  appoint-  corporations,  shipping,  and  navigation.  The 
ed,  consisting  of  John  C.  Spencer  (who  had  third,  relating  to  obligations,  embraces  tho 
been  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  statutes  in  1830),  whole  subject  of  contracts,  express  or  by  ira- 
Alvah  Worden,  and  Seth  C.  Hawley.  In  1850  plication  of  law,  and  the  law  of  sale,  exchange, 
that  law  was  repealed.  Here  the  provision  of  bailment,  serrice  carriage,  trusts,  agency,  part- 
the  Constitution  slumbered  until  185T,  when  nership,  insurance,  indemnity,  suretyship,  pledge, 
David  Dudley  Field,  William  Curtis  Noyes,  mortgage,  lien,  and  commercial  paper.  The 
and  Alexander  W.  Bradford  were  appointed  fourth  relates  to  relief  and  the  mode  of  secur- 
commissioners,  with  the  proviso  that  they  ing  rights  by  specific  performance  or  by  dam- 
should  receive  no  compensation.  These  gentle-  ages,  and  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
men  were  all  extensively  engaged  in  the  prac-  and  includes  and  explains  some  few  of  the  many 
tice  of  the  law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and,  maxims  of  jurisprudence, 
of  course,  devoted  only  their  leisure  moments  The  commissioners  properly  speak  of  this  as 
to  the  task.  They  made  reports  of  their  work  an  "  immense  range  of  subjects,"  and  of  the 
in  its  progress  from  time  to  time,  and  made  work  as  a  "vast  undertaking.''  This  is  no 
their  final  report  in  the  latter  part  of  1865.  In  place  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
the  mean  time  Mr.  Noyes  had  died.  has  been  accomplished.    That  task  will  be  per- 

The  law  appointing  them  required  them  to  formed  in  other  forums.    It  is  enough  now  to 

present  to  the  next  Legislature  a  general  anal-  speak  of  it  as  the  beginning  of  a  work  which 

ysis  projected  by  them.       Such  report  was  the  enterprising  and  energetic  spirit  of  our 

made  in  1858,  in  which  they  proclaimed  the  people  will  yet  accomplish,  for  our  people  will 

ambitious  purpose  of  presenting  "in  a  con-  not  long  submit  to  be  tied  down  by  rules  hav- 

densed  and  convenient  form  the  great  body  of  ing  their  origin  and  their  interpretation  in  an 

the  law,  not  the  laws  of  England,  nor  the  laws  age  of  feudalism,  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  en- 

of  France,  nor  yet  the  laws  of  Rome,  but  the  larged  freedom  which  is  the  very  soul  of  our 

laws  of  the  foremost  American  Commonwealth,  institutions. 

formed  out  of  those  which  were  brought  in  by  How  far  the  proposed  code  departs  from 

our  ancestors  and  those  which  have  sprung  those  ancient  laws,  it  is  not  proposed  now  to 

from'  the  genius  and  the  wants  of  our  own  consider.    The  commissioners  say  that  all  they 

land."  profess  is  "  that  they  have  endeavored  to  col- 

Their  occasional  reports,  as  well  as  their  final  loot  those  general  rules  known  to   our  law 

one,  have  been  distributed  very  generally  among  which  are  applicable  to  our  present  circum- 

the  judges  and  the  profession,  but  do  not  as  stances  and  ought  to  be  continued."    This  may 

yet  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention,  or  or  may  not  embrace  all  the  reforms  which  our 
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"present  circumstanoes"  demand.    One  thing  most   in   general    principles,  and    the   most 

is  certain,  that  there  is  great  perspicacity  in  successfully  avoids  details ;  that  which  draws 

their  comprehension  of  the  topics  of  which  the  most  largely  npon  the  wisdom  of  the  past 

they  treat.    Whether  they  are  as  felicitous  in  for  its  rules  of  conduct,  of  duty,  and  of  right, 

the  language  in  which  they  clothe  their  pro-  and  which  leaves  the  most  to  the  future  in  the 

posed  enactments  is  another  thing,  and  that  is  application  of  them  to  the  affairs  of  life.    It  is 

of  no  small  moment,  for  verba  ligant  homines  is  evident  that  the  commissioners  have  realized 

very  often  true  in  the  law.  these  ideas,  and  the  great  question  yet  to  he 

There  are  several  considerations  which  affect  solved  is,  how  well  they  have  performed  the 

the  question  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  mighty  work  of  carrying  them  out.    Hie  labor, 

code  as  proposed  will  he  adopted  ?  hoe  opus  est 

One  is,  the  small  amount  of  time  and  atten-       Another  question  of  interest  is,  How  much  of 

tion  that  the  commissioners  have  been  able  to  the  law  does  this  work  profess  to  codify  ?  All  of 

devote  to  the  task.    Aiming   to   codify  the  it  or  only  a  part,  and  if  so  what  part?  "Nobody 

whole  body  of  the  law,  it  required  an  intimate  of  law  depends,"  or  it  would  seem  can  depend, 

knowledge  of  the  whole  law,  an  examination  "  merely  upon  the  enactments  of  the  legislative 

of  all  the  adjudications  upon  it  for  several  cen-  power.    A  great  number  of  its  maxims  and 

turies,  and  a  deep  and  careful  consideration  of  principles  originate  and  are  formed,  in  all  na- 

all  the  changes  which  the  change  of  circum-  tions  and  at  all  times,  by  the  opinions  and  man* 

stances  in  those  centuries  had  made  or  rendered  ners  of  the  people,  by  the  decisions  of  the 

necessary.    Less  than  that  might  render  the  judges,  and  by  scientific  exertions  for  the  elab- 

proposed  plan  valuable  as  a  suggestion  of  ira-  oration  and  development  of  the  law  which 

provements,  but  hardly  sufficient  as  a  complete  already  exists  as  well  as  that  which  lives  in  the 

system  of  itself.  minds  of  the  people."    "  A  legal  maxim  of  this 

The  code  Napoleon,  with  all  its  aids  from  kind  introduced  and  established  by  public  opin- 

preexisting  codes,  was  ten  years  under  the  con-  ion,  habit  and  custom,  by  the  practice  of  the 

aideration  of  the  courts  of  France,  and  the  ablest  courts  or  by  the  jurists,  has  equal  force  with  an 

men  in  the  kingdom.    The  penal  code  alone  of  explicit  law  "   {Kavf marts  Makelday).     The 

Prussia  was  twenty-five  years  in  preparation,  reports  of  the  commissioners  would  seem  to  im- 

The  code  Justinian,  with  like  aid  from  previous  ply  that  this  branch  of  the  law  is  embraced 

codifications,  was  confided  to  seventeen  per-  within  the  scope  of  their  work.    It  is  not  easy 

sons,  who  completed  their  work  in  three  years,  to  perceive  how  this  part  of  the  task  can  be 

Another  question  is,  whether  it  has  not  been  performed  at  all,  and  still  more  how  it  could  be 
too  minute  in  its  details,  and  not  confined  itself  performed  with  the  limited  means  within  their 
to  what  is  deemed  the  proper  office  of  a  code,  command.  Very  much  of  the  value  of  the 
namely,  the  annunciation  of  general  principles,  work,  if  this  topic  is  included,  must  depend  on 
If  it  has  this  fault,  it  is  a  serious  one,  for  one  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accomplished.  The 
of  the  great  merits  of  the  common  law,  work  certainly  shows  great  labor  by  the  com- 
and  which  has  ever  been  one  of  the  greatest  mission  ere;  but  still  the  question  is,  how  far 
objections  to  its  codification,  has  been  its  elas-  any  labor  within  the  time  employed  could  pos- 
ticity,  whereby  its  general  principles  could  be  sibly  accomplish  this  whole  task? 
and  have  been  adapted  to  any  change  of  cir-  Another  question  is,  how  far  the  proposed 
cumstances  which  time  wrought  out ;  such  as  code  has  a  tendency  to  produce  uncertainty  by 
the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  art  changing  words  or  phraseology.  It  sometimes 
of  printing,  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  takes  many  years  and  many  adjudications  to 
the  magnetic  telegraph,  the  advancing  freedom  settle  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase  in  the 
of  the  masses,  eta,  etc.  All  experience  has  law.  A  change  from  the  well-settled  phrase- 
shown  that  any  modification  of  the  law  which  ology  often  leads  to  serious  difficulties.  Any 
deprives  its  administrators  of  the  power  of  indulgence  of  the  code  in  this  practice  will 
adapting  it  to  the  ever-varying  changes  of  hu-  create  a  formidable  obstacle  in  its  way.  Take, 
man  affairs  and  compels  a  resort  to  the  Legis-  for  instance,  a  specimen  of  its  attempt  to  enact 
lature  is  injurious  precisely  as  it  is  dilatory,  ex-  a  legal  maxim;  "where  one  of  two  innocent 
pensive,  and  uncertain.  persons  must  suffer  by  the  act  of  a  third,  he  by 

While  certainty  in  the  law  is  the  mother  of  whose  negligence  it  happened  must  be  the  sui- 
repose,  so  human  laws  must  ever  keep  pace  ferer."  The  word  "negligence"  has  obtained 
with  human  progress.  To  achieve  both  these  a  definite  meaning  in  the  law.  The  true  rule 
objects  at  the  same  time — to  frame  a  code  or  is,  that  in  the  assumed  case  the  loss  must  fall 
laws  that  shall  unite  stability  with  elasticity—  on  him  who  by  his  act  has  enabled  the  offend- 
that  shall  insure  the  certainty  which  gives  re-  ing  party  to  perpetrate  the  wrong,  and  it  is  not 
pose,  and  the  expansiveness  that  shall  embrace  at  all  necessary  that  the  act  shall  be  one  of 
the  ever-varying  demands  of  human  progress,  "negligence,"  for  the  act,  to  have  the  effect, 
is  a  task  which  has  never  yet  been  achieved,  may  either  be  by  design  or  after  all  reasonable 
and  to  which  perhaps  no  human  genius  is  equal,  precautions.  Does  the  proposed  enactment 
Though  that  end  may  not  be  fully  attainable,  mean  to  alter  the  law,  by  limiting  it  to  negli- 
it  may  yet  be  approached,  and  that  work  will  genoe,  or  does  it  mean  to  require  a  new  defini- 
come  the  nearest   to  that  end  which    deals  tion  of  that  word  ? 
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And   yet   another   important   question   is,  process  to  which  the  civil  law  has  been  onoe 

whether  this  proposed  code  is  intended  to  be  and  again  subjected,  with  undoubted  profit  and 

confined  to  the  common  law  strictly  so  called,  advantage  to  the  peoples  among  whom  it  has 

or  will  embrace  also  the  Law  Merchant  and  the  been  attempted.     Whether  this  effort  also  will 

Civil  Law,  or  6uch  parts  of  them  only  as  are  be  beneficial,  must  depend  on  how  far  there 

now  received  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  will  be  preserved  that  elasticity  which  has 

State.  hitherto  enabled  the  common  law  to  keep  pace 

It  is  only  now  about  one  hundred  years  since,  with  advancing  freedom  and  civilization  among 

under  the  lead  of  Lord  Mansfield,  the  Law  Mer-  men. 

chant,  as  it  had  obtained  for  centuries  in  the  Following  in  the  track  of  New  York,  the  Brit- 
commercial  States  of  Europe,  was  introduced  ish  Province  of  Canada  has  aimed  at  codification 
into  and  engrafted  upon  the  prevailing  law  in  of  its  law.  The  codification  of  the  body  of  the 
England.  The  law  as  thus  improved  was  at  law  has  been  completed  by  the  commissioners 
our  Revolution  made  the  law  of  our  land.  But  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  their  report 
Lord  Mansfield  did  not  bring  in  the  whole  of  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  Colonial  Legis- 
the  Law  Merchant,  and  since  his  day,  both  in  lature  for  its  consideration.  The  code  of  civil 
England  and  in  this  country,  more  and  more  procedure  has  not  yet  been  completed,  and 
of  it  has  been  adopted  as  parts  of  the  prevailing  though  in  an  advanced  state,  is  not  yet  ready 
system.    So  it  has  been  in  England  and  in  this  for  legislative  action. 

country,  that  within  the  same  period  other  COGSWELL,  Mason  Fitoh,  M.D.,'an  emi- 
portions  of  the  Ci  vil  Law  have  been  introduced  nent  physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at 
into  our  existing  law.  Now  the  questions  are,  Hartford,  Conn.,  November  10,  1809,  died  in 
Does  the  proposed  code  embrace  the  whole  of  Albany,  January  21,  1865.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Law  Merchant  and  the  Civil  Law, "or  only  Dr.  M.  F.  Cogswell,  formerly  a  prominent  phy- 
such  parts  of  them  as  have  been  already  adopted  sician  and  surgeon  in  Hartford;  graduated  at 
by  us?  And  if  only  the  latter,  does  the  oode  Yale  College,  and  subsequently  entered  the 
mean  to  arrest  this  prevailing  practice  of  drawing  office  of  Dr.  Alexander  Stevens,  of  New  York, 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Civil  Law  for  our  rules  with  whom  he  remained  as  a  private  student 
of  action  ?  If  such  is  the  purpose  or  such  will  until  the  year  1832,  when  he  received  his  de- 
be  its  effect,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  of  ques-  gree  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
tionable  propriety  to  shut  our  vast  and  grow-  geons  of  New  York.  In  1833  he  commenced 
ing  interests  off,  from  the  advantage  of  seeking  practice  in  Albany,  and  gradually,  with  the  in- 
fer aid  in  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  crease  of  years  and  the  growth  of  experience, 
many  ages.  If  such  is  not  the  purpose,  then  rose  to  the  first  rank  of  his  profession.  He  was 
the  code  will  necessarily  be  shorn  of  much  of  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  physicians  of  the 
its  intended  permanency  and  certainty,  by  the  City  Hospital.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
continuance  of  the  practice  of  incorporating  war  he  was  appointed  examining  surgeon  at 
into  our  system  other  rules  of  the  civil  law.  It  this  post,  many  thousand  volunteers  passing 
is  not  easy  to  say  how  this  is :  for  the  code  under  his  supervision.  He  was  subsequently 
includes  the  Law  of  Insurance,  the  whole  surgeon  of  the  Post  Hospital,  assistant  surgeon 
of  which  is  taken  from  the  Civil  Law.  Yet  of  the  United  States  Hospital,  and,  at  the  time 
in  the  Law  of  Sales  of  Chattels,  the  com-  of  his  decease,  had  been  nominated  surgeon, 
mon  law  rule  of  Caveat  Emptor  is  preserved.  In  1862,  during  the  Peninsular  campaign,  he 
The  Civil  Law  says  that  a  sound  price  means  a  was  active  in  organizing  a  field  hospital  at  the 
sound  article.  The  Common  Laws  says  No,  let  White  House  in  Virginia,  and  the  exposure  and 
the  purchaser  look  out  for  himself.  And  he  has  arduous  labors  incident  to  that  work  led  to  seri- 
no  remedy  for  latent  defects,  however  much  ous  inroads  upon  his  health.  In  February,  1863, 
they  may  impair  the  value  of  the  thing  bought,  with  Dr.  Thomas  Hun,  he  was  appointed,  under 
unless  he  has  taken  a  warranty  or  has  been  the  direction  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  to 
actually  defrauded.  This  code  not  only  adopts  inspect  the  Western  hospitals,  and  the  duty  was 
this  very  unjust  rule  of  the  common  law,  but  performed  with  efficiency  and  thoroughness, 
actually  makes  it  worse  by  means  of  its  pro-  Dr.  Cogswell's  public  and  professional  career 
posed  enactment  that  no  warranty  shall  be  im-  was  eminently  characterized  by  a  strong  sense 
plied,  thus  stopping  the  progress  of  our  courts  of  duty,  strict  integrity,  and  untiring  self-devo- 
toward  the  adoption  of  the  honester  rule  of  the  tion.  He  was  animated,  always,  by  the  purest 
two.  These  instances  are  illustrations  only  of  and  noblest  impulses,  guided  by  reason  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  undertaken,  and  of  principle.  He  carried  his  heart  with  him  to 
the  importance  of  the  question  asked  in  this  the  bedside,  and,  whilst  alleviating  suffering  by 
regard.  his  skill,  solaced  the  patient  with  his  gentle 

These  objections  may  seem  trivial,  but  they  kindness  and  sympathy.    His  loyalty  to  his 

are  not,  because  they  show  a  tendency  to  un-  country  seemed  to  be  infused  into  his  care  foi 

settle  the  law  where  it  has  been  the  work  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  impart- 

oenturies  to  render  it  oertain.  ed  warmth   and  earnestness  to  his  hospital 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  this  effort  will  be  mem-  labors, 
orable  as  the  first  attempt  to  codify  the  whole  COLLAMER,  Hon.  Jacob,  LL.D.,  XT.  S.  Sen- 
body  of  the  common  law,  and  subject  it  to  a  ator  from  Vermont,  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in 
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Magdalena, 100,284 

Panama 178,729 

Santander 496,000 

Tollma 250,988 

Total 2,794,478 


1792,  died  at  Woodstock,  Vt,  Nov.  9,  1866.    42?*!*1* *«>«** 

In  childhood  he  removed  to  Burlington,  and  j^2T:."V. ■.::.":;::." ."JSSe 

was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  csaaca  .7.7.     .'.'.''.".'.'487,102 

m  1810.    He  studied  law  at  St.  Albans,  and    <*»««■*■»«. »U»e| 

was  admitted  to  practice  at  that  place  in  1812, 
after  which  he  made  the  frontier  campaign  as  The  capital  of  the  republic  is  Bogota,  in  the 
a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  detached  militia  State  of  Cundinamarca.  According  to  the 
in  the  United  States  service.  He  accomplished  message  presented  by  President  Murillo  to  the 
his  course  of  preparatory  collegiate  and  profes-  Federal  Congress  in  February,  1865,  the  expen- 
sional  studies  without  any  other  pecuniary  ditures  were  estimated  in  the  budget  of  the 
means  than  such  as  his  own  industry  supplied,  next  financial  year  at  2,715,128  piastres;  the 
Until  1833  he  practised  law  in  Washington,  receipts  at  2,020,000 piastres;  deficit  at  695,128. 
Orange,  an<J  Windsor  Counties,  commencing  at  The  public  debt  amounted  in  1861  to  44,000,- 
Barre.  In  1821,  1822,  1827,  1828,  he  repre-  000  piastres,  of  which  34,690,000  were  duo 
sented  the  town  of  Boyalton  in  the  General  to  Englishmen.  The  Federal  army  numbers 
Assembly.  In  1833  he  was  elected  an  Asso-  2,000  men  on  the  peace  footing.  In  time  of 
ciate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  war,  every  State  is  required  to  furnish  a  con- 
and  was  continued  on  the  bench  until  1842,  tingent  of  one  per  cent,  of  its  population.  The 
when  he  declined  a  reelection.  In  1843  he  was  imports  of  the  year  1868  amount  to  14,500,000 
chosen  to  represent  the  Second  District  in  Con-  piastres,  and  the  exports  to  12,500,000  piastres, 
gress,  was  reelected  in  1844  and  1846,  but  in  The  value  of  the  merchandise  over  the  Panama 
1848  declined  to  be  again  a  candidate.  In  March,  Railroad  was  valued,  in  1868,  at  82,500,000  pias- 
1849,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster-General  by  tres,  and,  in  1864,  to  100,000,000  piastres.  The 
President  Taylor,  but  on  the  death  of  the  Pres-  number  of  passengers  in  1864,  was  41,135. 
ident,  he,  with  the  entire  cabinet,  resigned.  He  Several  of  the  States  were,  during  the  year 
was  soon  afterwards  made  Supreme  Judge  of  his  1865,  agitated  by  internal  troubles,  but  the  Fed- 
own  State,  holding  that  office  until  1854,  when  eral  Government  was  not  involved  in  them,  and 
he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator,  which  at  the  close  of  th0  year  universal  quiet  was 
office  he  filled  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  restored. 

He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  At  the  election  held  for  President,  General 
Post-offices  and  Post-roads,  and  also  of  that  on  Tomas  C.  de  Mosquera  was  chosen,  receiving 
the  library,  and  as  a  member  of  other  irapor-  the  votes  of  seven  States.  In  the  State  of  Pan- 
tant  committees.  Judge  Collamer  was  a  man  of  una,  nearly  all  the  votes  were  cast  for  General 
clear  and  acute  intellect,  and  of  great  integrity  Jose  H.  Lopez,  and  the  State  of  An tioquia  voted 
of  character.  His  principles  of  political  action  for  Sen  or  Pedro  Jose  Berrio. 
were  well  defined,  and  were  held  with  great  Both  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
tenacity;  they  were  the  result  of  his  own  inde-  United  States  of  Colombia  continue  to  express 
pendent  reflection,  rather  than  of  party  rela-  in  the  strongest  terms  their  sympathy  with  the 
tions,  and  though  not  pressed  with  any  thing  republicans  of  Mexico  and  the  governments  of 
like  undue  obstinacy,  were  never  yielded  to  Chili  and  Peru  in  their  struggle  against  Euro- 
considerations  of  mere  expediency.  He  was  a  pean  aggression.  The  Legislature  of  the  State 
sturdy  advocate  of  freedom  and  human  rights,  of  Boyaca  adopted  the  following  resolution 
and  a  devoted  lover  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  unanimously : 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  and  from  Dartmouth  Col-  T£e  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Sovereign  Stato 

lege,  New  Hampshire.  of  *0J*°*>  has.  he«*d  Wlth  §"*  ftnd.  indignation  tho 

iwr  avdt  a  *Vr             a                                «.v  news  of  more  insidious  and  tyrannical  measures  on 

COLOMBIA,  United  States  OF,  a  republic  the  part  of  Spain,  the  old  enemy  of  America,  who  ia 

in  South  America,  President  (April  1,  1864,  to-  now  threatening  Chili;  this  Assembly  prays  Provi- 

April  1,  1866),  Dr.  Manuel  Murillo.    Ministry :  dence  so  to  guide  the  policy  of  the  National  Govern. 

Valenzuda  (Interior) ;  Cuenca  (Finances) ;  San-  ■»**  of  Colombia,  that  in  the  event  of  another  con- 

«;«*«* -pAM*VEVfA~;,x»\.  w«»  ~~a  xr««„  n\L  -i7«  *hct  impending  over  the  Continent  of  Columbus,  her 

tiago  Perez  (Extenor) ;  War  and  Navy  Gen  Va-  conduc?         |e  e88entially  dignified,  energetic,  and 

leno  Barriga.    The  President  is  elected  by  an  American, 
absolute  majority  of  the  States ;  a  direct  vote 

of  the  people  is  given  at  the  election.    The  Sen-  Similar  resolutions  passed  the  Legislatures  of 

ate  consists  of  27  members,  8  for  each  of  the  other  States. 

States.  The  number  of  the  Chamber  of  Rep-  A  law  passed  by  the  Colombian  Cdngress  on 
resentatives  is  at  the  rate  of  one  representa-  April  19,  1865,  concerning  the  civil  rights  of 
tive  for  every  50,000  inhabitants,  and  every  foreign  residents,  called  forth  an  immediate 
fraction  not  less  than  20,000.  Minister  of  the  protest  from  the  English  and  French  Ministers 
United  States  near  the  Government  of  Colombia,  as  conflicting  with  the  rights  of  foreigners  re- 
Allan  A.  Burton  (appointed  May  21, 1861);  Co-  siding  or  passing  through  the  country.  The 
lombian  Minister  at  Washington,  Gen.  Eustagio  Minister  of  the  United  States  referred  the  mat- 
Salgar  (reappointed  in  1865).  The  area  amounts  ter  to  the  Home  Government,  which,  in  con- 
to  480,800  square  miles.  The  population  of  sideration  of  the  great  American  interests  at 
the  nine  States  composing  the  republic  is  about  stake,  and  especially  on  the  Isthmus,  protested 
as  follows :  also  against  the  law,  as  shown  by  the  following; 
Yol.  v.— 12           A 
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extract  fr.>m  Lis  communication,  dated  Bogota,  eries  of  gold  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges, 
November  22,  1865 :  measures  were  taken  in  1864  to  form  a  State 
The  undersigned  has  received  orders  from  his  Got-  Government,  and  an  enabling  act  was  passed 
*      ernment  to  represent  to  that  of  Colombia  that  the  K>r  that  purpose  at  the  first  session  of  the  thirty- 
United  States  of  America  cannot  consider  this  new  eighth  Congress.     A  convention  was  called  in 
law  as  having  any  force  or  obligation  which  affects  the  territory  in  the  same  year,  by  which  a  oon- 
their  cifoeus,  in  any  case  when  said  law  may  contra.  stitati0I1  WM  adopted.     The  project  for  obtain- 
vene  the  existing  treaties  or  international  law.  .   ^  ^^s^;^  *„£!  a»  tt«;^«  ■?«:i^   vftBrrt„fl. 
The  undersigned,  obeying  the  imperious  demand  mg  admission  mto  the  Union  foiled,  however, 
of  that  frank  straightforwai^ness  which  always  ought  by  a  considerable  vote,  mainly  m  consequence 
to  characterize  the  intercourse  between  friendly-  na-  of  the  unpopularity  of  prominent  men  connected 
tionsj  holds  it  to  he  his  duty  to  represent  to  the  Co-  wfth  it,  and  no  further  action  was  taken  in  the 

^vS£5^Jr±SJ^*%fiffi  ™»«  «"*  the  succeeding  year,  when  a  oon- 
to  retain  the  hope  that  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  mention  assembled  in  Denver,  August  8,  to  con- 
two  republics,  within  the  territories  that  are  subject  sider  the  propriety  of  forming  a  State  Govern- 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  be  they  passing  ment  and  of  framing  a  constitution,  to  be 
through  or  residing  in  it,  are  respectively  entitled  to  subsequently  submitted  to  the  people  for  rati- 
aoM»  ficatio\o^  August  12,  the  confnfion  adopted 
stipulations  of  the  existing  treaties  between  the  two  a  constitution,  which  was  voted  upon  on  bep- 
countries,  or  of  modern  international  usages ;  and  as  tembcr  5,  with  the  following  result : 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  acknowledges  _     ..    _     ...  M                                         c/VMt 

g^pa^ton^j^Hvi^too^  i^a^S2KSta;::::::::::::::::::::lSS 

bian  citizens,  whenever  such  injuries  should  unex-  ^ 

pectedly  be  done  to  them,  in  the  same  manner  it  Majority  la  favor 155 

nopes,  and  will  insist  upon,  that  ec[ual  justice  be  done 

to  its  own  citizens,  when  their  rights  have  been  or  This  instrument  gives  the  right  of  suffrage  to 

may  be  so  violated.  «  every  white  maie  citizen  0f  the  age  of  twenty- 

As  the  correspondence  which  formerly  had  taken  '  M  „„j  ««™.„«^   wurt  :«  i«v  ks»fii   *«.  **1» 

place  about  this  matter  between  the  Department  of  one  year»  and  upward,  who  18  by  birth,  or  has 

your  Excellency  and  this  Legation,  has  been  made  become  by  naturalization  or  by  treaty,  or  snail 

{mblic,  it  behooves  the  Government  of  your  Excel-  have  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen 

ency  to  decide  if  the  interests  of  their  respective  0f  the  United  States,  according  to  the  laws  there- 

Se ^MuTnote6  **             gmDg  pubhclty  ^  to  of,  and  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  of 

TnTunderrigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  Colorado  for  six  months  next  preceding  the  eleo- 

senew  to  your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  his  dis-  tion,  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  ten  days 

tinguished  consideration.     ALLAN  A.  BURTON.  of  the  precinct  or  election  district  in  which  he 

To  His  Excellency  Sr.  Santiago  Perez,  Secretary  of  0ffers  ^  votA  8haU  be  deemed  a  qualified  elec- 

Home  and  foreign  Relations,  Ac,  Ac.  ^  ^  entifcled  to  a  vote  ftt  the  flame  „     j^ 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  telegraph  ceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  insane  persons, 

constructed  by  the  American  firm  of  Davidson,  felons,  soldiers  or  sailors  in  the  United  States 

Stiles  &  Woolsey,  having  been  completed  to  the  servicie,  and  persons  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 

satisfaction  of  the  Government,  the  latter  party  allegiance  to  the  United  States.    Among  the 

have  contracted  for  four  hundred  additional  miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  Constitution 

miles,  whioh  are  to  be  constructed  immediately,  was  one,  submitting  to  popular  vote  the  question 

COLORADO.    A  territory  of  the   United  whether  the  word  "  white  "  in  the  above  clause 

States,  lying  between  the  thirty-seventh  and  should  be  stricken  out,  which  was  decided  in 

forty-first  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  the  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  three  thousand 

hundred  and  second  and  hundred  and  ninth  do-  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  in  a  total  vote  of 

grees  of  longitude,  west  from  Greenwich,  and  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight 

embracing  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  Hyq  The  Constitution  further  provides  that  the 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  square  legislative  power  of  the  State  shall  be  vested 

miles.    It  is  at  present  divided  into  seventeen  in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  to 

counties,  viz, :  Arrapahoe,  Boulder,  Clear  Creek,  be  called  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  the  former 

Conejos,  Costilla,  Douglas,  £1  Paso,  Fremont,  to  consist  of  thirteen  members,  to  be  elected 

Gilpin,  Huerfano,  Jefferson,  Lake,    Laramie,  for  two  years,  and  the  latter  of  twenty-six,  to 

Park,  Pueblo,  Summit,  and  Weld.    The  capital  be  elected  annually.     The  Senate  may,  ulti- 

and  the  chief  town  of  the  territory  is  Denver,  mately,  be  increased  to  thirty-nine,  and  the 

in  Arrapahoe  County.    It  was  organized  as  a  house  to  seventy-eight  members.    The  sessions 

territory  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1861,  are  to  be  annual.    Members  of  the  Legislative 

which  vested  the  legislative  power  in  a  Gov-  Assembly  must  be  above  the  age  of  twenty-one, 

ernor  and  Legislative  Assembly,  to  consist  of  a  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  residents  and 

Council  and  House  of  Representatives.    The  qualified  voters  of  the  districts  they  are  elected 

legislature,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  superintend-  to  represent.    Bills  may  originate  in  either 

ent  of  schools  were  authorized  to  be  elected  by  House,  but  may  be  rejected  or  amended  by  the 

the  people;  all  other  officers,  including  the  ju-  other.    The  Legislature  is  required  at  its  first 

diciary,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  session  to  provide  for  a  census,  to  be  taken  be- 

of  the  United  States.                  ^  tween  January  and  July,  1866;  and  evervsix 

In  consequence  of  the  great  influx  of  popu-  years  thereafter,  and  which  shall  form  the  basis 

lation  into  Colorado  subsequent  to  the  discov-  of  a  new  apportionment  of  senators  and  ropre- 
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sentatives.    The  executive  and  administrative  that  the  same  shall  he  and  remain  at  the  sole  and 

department  is  to  consist  of  a  Governor,  lieu-  *****  .diH>os»l  of  *«  ^t*  JSMfts  ™*  **■*  l*?*8 

tenWovernor,   who  must   be  each  'thirty  *gj3^ftEtt 

years  of  age  or  upwards,  Secretary  of  State,  the  lands  belonging  to  resident*  thereof;  and  that  no 

Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  superintend-  taxes  shall  be  imposed  bj  said  State  on  lands  or 

ent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  are  to  be  elected  property  therein  belonging  to.  or  which  ma y  hereafter 

every  second  year,  and  are  to  hold  office  for  ^™^£b^^^ 

two  years.    The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  made  ntme  &  natQre  made  between  the  Government  of  the 

the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  The  judicial  United  States  and  any  foreign  power,  are  hereby  fully 

office  is  made  elective,  and  its  duration  is  lim-  ratified  and  confirmed  by  this  Constitution. 

ited,  in  the  higher  courts,*)  three  years,  and,        The  Constitution  having  been  adopted,  an 

m  the  lower  courts,  to  two  years.    The  com-  e^ct^  for  state  officer8  took  place  in  the  sue- 

pensafaon  provided  for  different  public  officers  ceeding  Nov-ember,  which  resulted  in  the  return, 

is  as  follows :  ^^  one  excepti0n,  of  the  Republican  candidates 

Governor,  $2,000  per  annum.  by  large  majorities.    For  Governor,  William 

Lieutenant-Governor,  $8  per  diem,  during  the  sea-  Gilpin,  the  regular  Republican  candidate,  re- 

siou  of  the  Legislature,  and  mileage.  emri  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Secretary  of  State,  $1,600  per  annum.  ±Z  *        ww««»u«  v«o    ,    r,  ,  r  Y    ,     ;j 

Treasurer,  $1,000  per  annum.  thpee  vote8»  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  $1,000.  thirty-five  for  Scndder,  independent  Republican, 

Attorney-General,  $1,000.  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety -nine 

Members  of  Legislature,  $5  per  diem,  during  the  for  Craig,  the  democratic  candidate.    The  Re- 

session  of  the  Legislature,  and  mileage.  pubUcaT  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State  was 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  author-  elected  by  four  thousand  five  hundred  and 

ized  to  receive  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  Leg-  twenty-two  votes  against   two  thousand  six 

islature,  and  which  shall  not  exceed  $6,000,  nor  hundred  and  forty-four,  given  to  his  democratic 

be  less  than  $4,000.    By  a  special  provision,  competitor.    The  Legislature  elected  was  largely 

the  pay  of  members  of  the  Legislature  ceases  if  Republican  in  both  branches.    At  the  same 

the  session  exceeds  forty  days  in  duration,  time   George   M.   Chiloott,   Republican,   was 

Other  clauses  prohibit  the  establishment  of  elected  representative  in  Congress  by  three 

banks  of  issue,  or  the  circulation  of  any  species  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  votes  against 

of  bank  bills  except  those  authorized  by  act  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-six  for 

Congress;  vest  the  title  of  property  owned  by  Belden,  independent  Republican,  and  two  thou- 

religious,  educational,  or  charitable  corporations  sand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  for  Cavanaugh, 

in  trustees;  and  provide  for  a  State  University.  Democrat    The  following  represents  the  pres- 

Amendments   to  the  Constitution  are  to  be  ent  State  Government  of  Colorado : 

adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  branch  of  executive  department 

the  Legislature,  and  subsequently  ratified  by       „  _.....      „..  .    «      .  „' 

^pu&^Tjhe  follo^g  w J  abo  paai       %ZZ32Z£2S£gfi^  Demo- 

by  the  Convention :  crat. 

An  Irrevocable  Ordinance,  adapting  the  Constitution        Secretary  o/^tofc-Josiah  H.  Gest,  Republican. 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  rr^T"*;Alf  x!??,e.r  Y*  ,At1"?8'  ^P^'^W, 

Whereat,  The  People  of  Colorado,  by  their  dele-  .  Superintendent  Public  Inatruchon—Rafua  K.  Fris- 

Sates  duly  elected,  in  convention  assembled,  bave  bee,  republican.    ______  n      ... 

eemed  it  expedient  to  make  application  to  Congress        ^torney-Genera^-V.  B*  ™1,ow*7'  /^publican, 

for  the  admission  of  Colorado  into  the  Union  as  a  _  tAU  elected  £>r  t_0  7ea"  ^m  the  ■»*  Monday  m 

State,  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  States,  and  January,  1866.] 
bave   framed  a  constitution   for  said  State:   and  supreme  court. 

whereas  it  is  deemed  right  and  proper  for  this  con.        William  H.  Gorsline,  Republican,  on  all  tickets. 
rention  to  declare  on  the  behalf  of  tne  people  of  saia        Allen  A.  Bradford,  Republican,  also  on  democratic 


Territory,  that  they  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  ticket. 

United  States.        *           *           *           *           *  J.  Bright  Smith,  Republican,  on  straight  ticket. 

Now,  therefore,  this  convention,  duly  elected  by  [To  draw  for  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three  Tears; 

the  people  of  Colorado,  pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  same,  successors  to  be  elected  for  three  years.] 
being;  duly  organized,  ao  hereby,  on  behalf  of,  and 

by  tne  authority  of  the  neonle  of  said  Territory  of  In  compliance  with  an  ordinance  adopted  by 
Colorado,  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  Legislature, 
Mwf_?_wi_^  elected  m  November,  1865,  convened  at  Golden 
peo^of^  City,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Denver,  on  the  second 
thU  ordinance  irrevocable,  except  upon  the  above  Tuesday  of  the  succeeding  December,  ana  was 
conditions,  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  organized  by  the  choice  of  the  [Republican  can- 
in  voluntary  servitude  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  other-  flidates  for  presidinff  officers  in  both  branches. 

lishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the     -,  v_   -n 5  *i.~   & «-.  ^-^t^oi   ~~- «—,,«. 


person  or  property  on  account  of  his  or  her  mode  of    publicans,  were  elected  United  States  Senators, 

-_tim-_t,_i   wriMtiin  •     mnA    that    *Ka    rtonnln    .nf.fl-hif.n_r       *       <■  i       •        ▼ •«<-./»/>     •_ __ -.!!„._._..-  m~\*-U. 


reUstoas  worship  i  and  that  the  people  inhabiting        d       j    j    January,  1866.  in  compliance  with 

aaid  Territory  of  Colorado,  do  agree  and  declare  that  TV".   .  ;MAlnf,An    ~*  *n_»  „<r._.lativA  _wnmihlv 

they  forever  disclaim  all  right  aid  title  to  the  unap.  a  J°mt  resolution  of  the  legislative  assembly, 

propriated  lands  lying  within  said  Territory,  and  presented  the  papers  relating  to  tne  State  or- 
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ganization  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  many  years  will  elapse  before  the  veins  of  gold, 

asking  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  early  admis-  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  with  which  the 

sion  of  the  State  into  the  Union.    This  the  mountain   regions   abound,  can  be  properly 

President  declined  to  do,  but  submitted  the  worked.    The  surface  working,  or  "  gulch  min- 

whole  matter  to  Congress,  as  will  appear  by  ing,"  as  it  is  called,  has  for  some  time  ceased  to 

the  following  communication :  be  profitable,  and  the  chief  attention  is  now  given 

I  transmit  herewith  a  communication  addressed  to  solid  mining,  which,  for  the  reasons  above 

to  me  by  Messrs.  John  Evans  and  J.  B.  Chaffee  as  enumerated,  and  also  on  account  of  the  expen- 

United  States  Senators  elect  from  the  State  of  Colo-  Bjye  machinery  required,  and  the  difficulty  of 

rado,  together  with  the  accompanying  documents.  separating  a  fair  percentage   of  the  precious 

Under  the  authonty  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  ^T  *  i T  *        a        iT  i— .  *!?  ±"u«  i«„+  +«L  ^n~> 

the  2lst  day  of  March,  1864,  the  people  oi  Colorado  metals  from  the  ore,  has  for  the  last  two  years 

through  a  convention  formed  a  constitution  making  been  prosecuted  with  comparatively  little  ac- 

provision  for  a  State  Government,  which,  when  sub-  tivity.    Probably  not  more  than  twenty-five  of 

mitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Territory,  was  tne  hundred  stamp  mills  in  the  Territory  were 

^.^&TC£&&A'ra  in  operation  duri/g  1865     When  expenses  re- 

several  political  parties  in  the  Territory,  which  as-  turn  to  the  currency  standard,  and  travel  to 

sembled  at  Denver  on  the  8th  day  of  August.    On  Colorado  becomes  safe,  and  when  the  experi- 

the  12th  of  that  month,  tikis  convention  adopted  a  ments  now  making  to  give  increased  produc- 

8*£  °Su ***  0IV  w¥ch  7«K8ub,5itte^i0ihKe  people  tiveness  to  smelting  the  ores  are  completed,  the 

P?oMoW  business  V»  undoubtedly  become  profitable 

fugs  in  the  second  instance  having  differed  in  time  *nd  be  actively  resumed.    Meanwhile  the  popu- 

and  mode  from  those  specified  in  the  Act  of  Mu-ch,  lation  now  resident  in  the  territory  is  a  perma- 

1884, 1  have  declined  to  fasne  the  proclamation  for  nent  and  industrious  one,  and  forms  a  nucleus 

which  provision  is  made  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  Wftii  aAfmhril  fnP  hrri1riino>  irn  a  r»r™mArr>n<?  rnm. 

law,  and  therefore  submit  the  question  for  the  con-  Z      MaKea  *2F         •     ?    F     prosperous  com- 

sultation  and  further  action  of  Congress.  monwealtb.    The  principal  centre  of  the  mm- 

(Signed)  ANDREW  JOHNSON.  mg  business  at  present  is  situated  a  little  to  the 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  12, 1866.  north  and  west  of  Denver,  along  and  up  Clear 

This  document  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Creek,  and  around  the  towns  of  Blackhawk, 

Committee  on  Territories,  which,  on  January  Central  City,  and  Nevada.    The  second  centre, 

18th,  reported  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colo-  which,  however,  is  now  very  imperfectly  de- 

rado  into  the  Union,  under  the  Constitution  veloped,  is  near  what  is  called  the  South  Park, 

adopted  by  her  people.  a  beautiful  table  land  of  prairie  and  wood, 

The  population  of  Colorado,  according  to  the  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Denver.  For  actual 
census  of  1860,  was.  thirty-four  thousand  two  production  of  the  precious  metals,  Colorado 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  besides  from  six  to  ranks  seoond  only  to  California.  No  accurate 
eight  thousand  tribal  Indians,  principally  Arra-  statistics  exist  as  to  the  value  of  the  amount 
pahoes  and  Utes.  During  1860  and  1861  the  produced  by  her  mines,  but  the  most  trust- 
influx  of  emigrants,  led  thither  by  reports  of  worthy  data  show  that  it  is  not  far  from  twenty- 
the  abundance  and  richness  of  the  gold  and  five  millions. 

silver  mines  among  the  mountains,  was  such        The  year  1865  was  a  disastrous  one  to  the 

as  to  increase  the  population  to  upward  of  sixty  agricultural  interests  of  Colorado.  In  conse- 
thousand.    The  operations  of  this  class  of  min  -    quence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food,  and 

ers  being  for  the  most  part  individual  and  con-  particularly  grain  and  vegetables  from  the  East, 
fined  to  surface  working,  the  superficial  deposits  a  larger  breadth  of  land  was  planted  than  dur- 
of  the  preoious  metals  were  soon  exhausted,  or  ing  any  preceding  year.  The  uplands  were 
at  least  did  not  prove  sufficiently  remunerative    found  to  be  even  more  fertile  than  the  bottom 

to  the  restless  adventurers  who  worked  them,  lands,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  ill- 
At  the  same  time  came  reports  of  discoveries  effects  of  the  long  dry  seasons  to  which  the  re- 
of  rich  deposits  of  gold  in  the  new  Territories  gion  is  liable,  preparations  were  made  at  great 
of  Montana  and  Idaho,  under  the  influence  of  expense  to  irrigate  thousands  of  acres.  The 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  floating  popula-  rains  proved  unusually  abundant,  and  every 
tion,  which  had  built  up  Colorado  so  rapidly,  thing  indicated  a  season  of  plenty,  when  the 
moved  northward  to  the  new  diggings.  The  re-  country  was  visited  by  immense  swarms  of 
suit  has  been  that  the  population  in  1865  was  grasshoppers,  which  devoured  almost  every 
estimated  at  several  thousand  less  than  in  1860.  growing  thing.  Only  a  few  fields  of  grain  and 
Other  causes  have,  however,  contributed  to  potatoes  escaped  their  ravages,  but  not  enough 
this  result,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  of  any  species  of  crops  was  raised  to  affect  the 
obstacles  to  emigration,  created  by  the  recent  price  of  imported  grain  or'  vegetables.  This 
hostilities  and  depredations  of  the  neighboring  visitation  is,  however,  regarded  as  only  an  ex- 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  high  prices  of  labor  and  ceptional  occurrence,  and  with  proper  irrigaj 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  also  the  necessity  of  tion,  which  is  about  to  be  widely  introduced,  it 
a  large  capital  for  the  profitable  working  of  the  is  anticipated  that  the  profits  of  fanning  will 
mines.  hereafter  be  large.   As  a  sheep-raising  country, 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  never-    the  mountain  region  is  known  to  offer  great 
theless  almost  incalculable;  and,  even  under    advantages, 
favorable  circumstances,  it   is   probable  that       Two  important  undertakings  were  commenced 


Sn  I860,  the  snoeessfal  completion  of  which 
will  considerably  lessen  the  distance  between 
Colorado  and  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
one  is  a  new  road  from  Denver  to  Leaven- 
worth, known  as  the  Smoky  Hill  route,  one 
hundred  miles  shorter  than  that  previously 
used,  and  much  better;  and  the  other,  a  short 
and  expeditious  route  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  over  Boulder  Pass  and  the  Middle  and 
North  Parks,  on  which,  in  August,  large  forces 
of  laborers  were  employed,  commencing  at  each 
terminus. 

COMMERCE.  The  restoration  of  peace,  after 
four  years  of  domestic  war,  gave  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  movements  of  commerce,  and  to 
iter  sisters,  manufactures  and  agriculture.  The 
official  returns  of  the  general  commerce  of  the 
country  include  the  movements  to  the  80th 
June  only,  the  termination  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  United  States;  hence  but  little  of  the  in- 
crease experienced  during  the  calendar  year  of 
1865  is  indicated  by  the  official  tables  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  thus  end- 
ing in  Jane,  1865.  The  Mowing  are  the  gen- 
eral results  for  the  last  official  year  (July,  1864, 
to  June,  1865,  both  inclusive)  compared  with 
the  three  previous  years : 

of  the  value  of  don, 

nufticturei  exported  frot 

during  the  toad  yean  ending  June  80,  1803,  1 883, 
1884,  and  1886,  rapectivdy,  reduced  to  gold  value  ; 
including  tpecie,  amount  of  reduction,  and  value  of 
tzporU  in  gold  for  each  year. 


ERCE.  lgl 

reduction  of  the  tonnage  owned  throughout  the 
country  between  the  years  1801  and  1865,  front 
an  aggregate  of  5,586,818  tons  to  4*986,401 
tons,  including  steam  vessels,  while  the  tonnage 
employed  in  foreign  trade  was  reduced  from 
8,643,000  tons  in  1860,  to  1,099,000  tons  in 
1865,  a  falling  off  equivalent  to  about  sixty  per 
cent  The  following  are  the  official  returns  for 
the  past  six  years : 


I 


In  order  to  illustrate  the  commercial  move- 
ments of  the  country  since  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  and  the  effects  of  such  dis- 
covery,   the  following   comparative   table   is 

useful: 
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11,101,130,646 
88,849,271 


It  should  be  stated  that  the  years  1882-'68- 
'04-'05  were  those  in  which  specie  payments 
were  suspended.  The  imports  above  are  given 
in  the  gold  valuation,  while  the  exports  of  1862 
and  1805  are  estimated  upon  a  depredated  pa- 
per valuation. 
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Annexed  is  a  comparative  «ummi\ry  of  the 
clearances  from  the  port  of  New  York  daring 
the  calendar  year  of  1885.  As  many  vessels  ar- 
riving from  foreign  ports  clear  tbenca  for  a  coast- 
wise port,  the  clearances  for  foreign  ports  are 
generally  much  fewer  than  the  direct  arrivals : 
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In  the  table  below  are  given  the  number  of  ves- 
sels, and  the  amount  of  American  tonnage,  also 
the  amount  belonging  to  foreign  countries,  and 
the  total  amount  of  both  American  and  foreign 
entered  at  the  port  of  Now  York  from  foreign 
ports  since  the  year  1821.  This  includes  only 
the  craft  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  is 
exclusive  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  from 
~ind  to  other  domestic  ports: 


The  American  shipping  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  port  of  New  York  has  declined 
from  8,034  tons  in  1861  to  1,430  ton3  in  1805, 
while  the  foreign  tonnage  has  increased  from 
843  tons  in  1868  to  over  3,200  tons  in  1603  to 
I860.  The  general  results  are  as  follows  for 
the  year  1865,  compared  with  previous  years : 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  treasure 
movement  at  New  York  for  the  last  seven 
years,  showing  the  amounts  received  from  Cali- 
fornia, foreign  ports,  and  the  interior,  and  the 
amounts  shipped  to  foreign  ports  and  the  inte- 
rior, yearly,  for  the  seven  years  ending  Decem- 
ber 3 1, 1865 ;  also  the  amount  in  banks  and  the 
Sub-Treasury  at  the  commencement  and  close 
of  each  year : 


ft  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  during  the 
war  the  infloence  of  Southern  privateers  was 
very  considerable.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
steady  decrease  of  American  tonnage,  and  an 
equally  steady  increase  of  the  foreign.  The 
decline  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  has  also  beeta 
steady  since  the  year  1862,  bnt  it  has  arisen 
from  causes  affecting  the  general  commerce  of 
the  country. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE.    Thereg-  and  offer  them  for  sale.    A  vigorous  traffo  thoa 

illations  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government  sprang  up,  and  was  in  active  progress  when 

relative  to  intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  Gen.  Grant  issued  the  following  order : 

the  Northern  States  and  those  in  insurrection,  Hea^ttabtmui  Abides  of  th»  u.  a,  l 

have  been  stated  in  previous  volumes.     The  Oitt  Ponrr,  March  10,  is®,    j 

Act  of  Congress  passed  July  18,  1861,  author-  Special  OrdenNo,  48.— The  operations  on  all  Trea*. 

izing  the  President  to  declare  by  ^reclamation  E^^Vw*^^ 

the  people  of  certain  States  to  be  in  a  state  of  state  of  Virginia,  except  that  portion  known  as  the 

insurrection,  and  that  all  commercial  intercourse  Eastern  Shore,  and  within  the  States  of  North  Caro- 

with  them  should  cease,  produced  a  clear  and  Una  and  South  Carolina,  and  that  portion  of  the  State 

distinct  condition  of  war.   Under  the  operation  ?{  Georgia  immediately  bordering  on  the  Atlantic, 

of  the  law,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  course  to  ^,rtS^2jK£S*TMIM^  m  hcreby  BU8Pended 

be  pursued  with  those  cities  and  towns  of  the  All  contracts  and  agreements  made  under  or  by 

Southern  States  which  might  be  subdued  and  virtue  of  any  trade  permit  or  license,  within  any  of 

occupied.    If  commercial  intercourse  continued  said  States,  or  parts  of  States,  during  the  existence 

to  be  broken  off  with  those  people,  it  was  asked  °J  thi*  ord?r>  ?iU  be  deeme<?  ™\$**d  ^L8?^ 

i»~™.  *k«~  ™«»A  «.~  uA  fir,A   ««^  »«k«:0f«>i      «-  of  such  contracts  or  agreements  will  be  seiied  by  the 

how  they  were  to  be  fed  and  subsisted.    By  mUitary  ftuthoritie8  ,gr  the  beneflt  of  ^  Govern- 

the  modern  laws  of  war,  it  has  been  held  that  ment,  whether  the  same  is  at  the  time  of  such  con- 

the  Power  which  declared  war  might  modify  tracts  or  agreements  within  their  reach,  or  at  any 

that  declaration  in  relation  to  intercourse  with  **»•  thereafter  comes  within  their  reach,  either  by 

TMLrtionlar  nlAren  for  nArtiralar  nnrnaaoL     On  tae  operations  of  war  or  by  the  act  of  the  contract- 

parucuiar  maces  ior  particular  purposes.  ^  un  .       r^^  or  ^^        ^ 

this  ground,  the  above-mentioned  act  contained  Jj£e  delivery  of  alf  goods  contracted  for  and  not 
a  provision  authorizing  the  President,  in  his  delivered  before  the  publication  of  this  order  is  pro- 
discretion,  and  under  regulation  from  the  Treas-  hibited.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  prohibited  from 
ury  Department,  to  permit  intercourse  in  such  passinginto  any  of  said  States  orparts  of  such  States, 

artide£and  with  ?nch  places  and  persons. as  ^^^^^tSTSS^^^ 

the  public  service  might  require.    This  provision  cupation,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  military 

was  inserted  in  the  law  because  the  President,  commanders  allow  them  to  pass  beyond  the  lines 

having  no  power  to  declare  war,  of  course  had  they  actually  hold. 

no  authority  to  modify  that  war,  except  only  m  a  „     %  command  of  Lieut. -Gen.  GRANT 

as  it  should  be  given  to  him  by  Congress,  which  T"  S-  BowEM>  ***  A*"** 

had  the  power  to  declare  war.    The  object  of  It  was  regarded  at  the  time  and  under  the 

the  provision  was,  not  to  get  supplies  from  the  existing  state  of  military  affairs  *as  the  most 

enemy,  nor  to  buy  their  produce  and  pay  them  important  order  Gen.  Grant  had  ever  issued, 

money  to  relieve  them,  but  merely  to  sustain  It  appeared  by  official  records  to  affect  contracts 

the  people  of  that  part  of  the  country  which  covering  500,000  bales  of  cotton,  16,000  barrels 

was  held  by  military  possession.    In  the  exe-  of  turpentine,  5,000  barrels  of  tar,  2,000  barrels 

cutien  of  the  law  a  different  construction  was  of  rosin,  and  100,000  boxes  of  tobacco.    This 

given  to  it    Regulations  were  made  by  the  order  was  revoked  by  Gen.  Grant  on  April 

Treasury  Department,  and  approved  by  the  11th.     • 

President,  under  which  licenses  were  granted  On  April  11th  President  Lincoln  issued  his 
from  time  to  time  to  individuals  to  trade  upon  proclamation  declaring  closed  to  foreign  and 
the  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of  getting  cot-  domestic  commerce  the  ports  of  Richmond, 
ton.  The  effect  of  this  system  was  very  serious  Tappahannock,  Cherry  Stone,  Yorktown,  and 
upon  the  characters  of  the  officers  of  the  army  Petersburg,  in  Virginia;  of  Camden,  Elizabeth 
there  in  command.  At  the  session  of  Congress  City,  Edenton,  Plymouth,  Washington,  New- 
in  the  summer  of  1864  an  act  was  passed  to  put  a  bern,  Ooracoke,  and  Wilmington,  in  North  Car- 
stop  to  that  kind  of  trade  by  revoking  the  au-  olina;  of  Charleston,  Georgetown,  and  Beau- 
thority  to  grant  licenses  except  for  supplying  the  fort,  in  South  Carolina ;  of  Savannah,  St.  Mary's, 
necessities  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  within  the  Brunswick,  and  Dafien,  in  Georgia;  of  Mobile, 
lines  of  actual  occupation.  This  resulted  in  gen-  in  Alabama:  of  Pearl  Riverr  Shieldsboro, 
erally  stopping  the  previous  trade.  But  the  same  Natchez,  and  Vicksburg,  in  Mississippi;  of 
act,  passed  through  Congress  with  much  haste,  St.  Augustine,  St  Marks,  Port  Leon,  St  Johns, 
contained  a  section  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Jacksonville,  and  Appalaohicola,  in  Florida ;  of 
the  Treasury  to  appoint  agents  to  purchase  for  Teche  and  Franklin,  in  Louisiana;  of  Galves- 
the  United  States  any  products  of  .States  de-  ton,  La  Salle,  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Point  Isabel, 
dared  to  be  in  insurrection,  at  such  places  as  and  Brownsville,  in  Texas, 
the  Secretary  should  designate,  etc.  In  the  On  April  29th,  President  Johnson  having 
month  of  December,  1864,  the  President  issued  succeeded  President  Lincoln,  and  "  being  de- 
his  order  directing,  under  the  regulations  of  sirous  to  relieve  all  loyal  citizens  and  well-dis- 
the  Secretary,  the  agents  appointed  to  go  down  posed  persons  residing  in  insurrectionary  States 
and  execute  the  law  and  make  the  purchases,  from  unnecessary  commercial  restrictions,  to 
By  the  regulations  and  the  executive  order,  encourage  them  to  return  to  peaceful  pursuits,'1 
the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  country  who  issued  his  proclamation  ordering  that  all  re- 
had  control  of  any  productions  for  sale  were  strictions  upon  internal,  domestic,  and  coast* 
authorized  to  come  into  the  places  designated  wise  commercial  intercourse  be  discontinued 
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with  such  parts  of  the  insurrectionary  States  And  I  farther  proclaim  and  declare  that  if,  after  a 

as  were  east  of  the  Mississippi  Hirer.    There  ««wo?able  time  shall  have,  elapsed  for  this  proc 

wAM  ^^♦.j    i,*v-,A«A«   *u,ft»^*finn.  ,**^  lamatioii  to  become  known  in  the  ports  of  nations 

were  excepted,  however,  the  restnctions  pre-  claiming  to  hare  been  neutrals,  the  said  insurgent 

scribed  in  compliance  with  any  act  of  Congress,  cruisers  and  the  persons  on  board  of  them  shall  con- 

and  the  following  articles  contraband  of  war,  to  tinne  to  receive  hospitality  in  the  said  ports,  this 

wit :  u  Anns,  ammunition,  and  all  articles  from  Government  will  deem  itself  justified  in  refusing  bos- 

which  ammunition  is  manufactured,  gray  uni-  ^^JS?  ^'SJH0  vea8«ls.of~ch  nations  in  ports 

**2~      j         v     1            i-                '  6    .1       j  of  the  United  States,  and  m  adopting  such  other 

forms  and  cloth,  locomotives,   cars,  railroad  measures  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  toward  vin- 

iron  and  machinery  for  operating  railroads,  dicating  the  national  sovereignty, 

telegraph  wires,  insulators,  and  instruments  for  ~    ,,     .,  flAv  *v    a      ~l        *  4V    ^ 

operating  tdegraph  lines."  .   0na  Ma7  a  ^  th®.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

All  existing? mfttary  and  naval  orders  of  re-  188Uf  »  circular  of  instructions,  jespecting  his 

atriction  were  revoke!    This  was  the  first  step  regulations  issued  on  the  9th     As  the  district 

toward  removing  all  Unnecessary  restrictions  west  °f  the  M^ssippi  had  not  been  included 

upon  trade  in  ill  parts  of  the  Southern  States  nor  *J6  tr**e  affe?t2i  ^  the  President's  proc- 

embraced  in  the  lines  of  military  occupation.  Wion,  the  regulations  of  the  previous  year 

On  May  9th  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  <™*inued  m  full  force     The  usual  clearance 

Hoch,  issued  a  series   of  rules  and  ^.^  of  goods  at  the ,  custom-houses^- - 


Mr.  McCulloch,  issued  a  series   of  rules  and    ana  .en?J  <>t  gooas  at  tne i  custom-nous*  was 
-  required  for  shipments  east  of  the  Mississippi, 

and  when  products  other  than  cotton  were 
offered  for  shipment  from  Southern  ports,  a 


regulations  based  upon  this  order  of  the  Pres-    "V*"*  *r  shipments  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
ident^  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  in  imme-    m* *b*n  Products  other  than^ cotton  were 


diate  operation.    These  rules  and  regulations  on°™  *       ■mP™n\  "^  ooumern  porxs,  a 

opened  the  door  to  trade  by  declaring,  in  the  <*^fi<**»  of  a  collector  of  International  Rev- 

first  place,  that  clearances  for  shipments  of  enu*  **  **  tax   had  been  Pwd>  wafl  re" 

goods  should  be  granted  upon  application  of  ^^    \r      00 ,   .,     -r*     .  ■,     .  .       -,        AV 

any  « loyal  person  or  parties,"  to  such  places  a*  0n  M*J  22d  }*«  **»*"*  "^  S^f 

under  tie  revenue  aid  collection  laws  of  the  Proclamation,  rasing  the  blockade  of  the  At- 

United  States  have  been  created  and  declared  J.antl0  £oast,  and  of  the  Gulf  .Coast,  except  a. 

ports  of  entry  and  delivery  in  the  coastwise  few  poi^m  Texas,  and  relaxing  the  restrictions 

trade.    Under  this  provision  goods  of  all  kinds  Jo  all  ports  east  of  the  Mississippi.    Theproc- 

not  declared  contraband  of  war  for  the  time  lamatlon  was  »  follow8 : 

beings  could  be  sent  southward,  and  the  press-  A  1%e?»  Bl  tho  proclamation  of  the  President  of 

fn«*  nkaiio  «#  +T,A  ««A«!ft  on^J;^      ti,*  *-:i  the  11th  day  of  April  last,  certain  ports  of  the  United 

ing  needs  or  the  people  supplied.    The  facil-  r*„*m  ♦i^i:«  ./Am-A^  '-mm.  *Ja  MM»tAn.i«  k™ 


kUQ    M  UVslVO    Allow    DQIlb    nciv     DUVJU     OS    frUUiU     Oil"  «w— ■»  —   *»-     ^w—B_<wwj    -— •  ~w  <.._.,..  ~  '— b  O        ■»-»»— 

Sw  ^cldtn?3!  ^""V0  "T08  wor?  S^ftS:  ££ We^dttT^ ex* 

without  delay,  with  a  view  to  an  early  crop  of  r  ^nJtr^r«».  Events  and  circumstances  have  since 

Southern  staples.     After  articles  of  merchan-  occurred  whicn  in  my  judgment  render  it  expedient 

disc  reached  one  of  the  locations  named  by  the  to  remove  that  restriction,  except  as  to  the  ports  of 

President,  the  only  restriction  upon  their  sale  G*l™ston,  Lasalle,  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Point  Isabel, 

wm  tihe  obtaining  of  a  license,  which  conld  be  "^^it Z^iS™  'Andrew  John- 

had  by  applying  to  the  nearest  officer  of  the  ,0n,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  de- 

Treasury  Department,  with  the  declaration  by  clare  that  the  ports  aforesaid,  not  excepted  as  above, 

the  person  or  persons  so  applying,  that  he  or  "hall  be  open  to  foreign  commerce  from  and  after  the 

they  are  "  loyal  to  the  Government,"  and  the  ?"'  da/  of_?uly ;  *£**  °2n?2relaL  inter?our8e  wituh 
«-««««♦  *e  ♦!«.  Aw*  «M— :v.j  v-  *u~  «-a~ i  the  said  ports  may  from  that  time  be  carried  on,  sub- 
payment  of  the  fee  prescribed  by  the  internal  ject  to  t£e  laws  &  the  Ullited  state8>  and  in  pnMU. 

revenue  law.     Articles  of  local  production  and  ance  of  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 

consumption  were  totally  exempt    from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    If,  however,  any  vessel 

operation  of  these  regulations,  arid  could  with-  fr°m  *  foreign  port  shall  enter  any  of  the  before 

ont  fee  or  reaction  be  freely  transported  and  %%*££&&»$%  S^l^&S 

sold  at  such  points  m  the  States  as  the  owner  or  by  tho  ^t  of  Congress,  approved  on  the  18th  day  of 

owners  might  desire.    Cotton  not  produced  by  July,  1861,  and  the  persons  on  board  of  her  to  such 

persons  with  their  own  labor,  or  the  labor  of  penalties  as  may  be  incurred,  pursuant  to  the  laws 

others  in  their  employ,  was  to  be  sold  to  and  of  war  for  trading  or  attempting  to  trade  with  the 

T^°1LV   *%  f^nt  .°if  ^6  Go7enim1ent  «P"  ^AnTl,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 

pointed  for  that  special  duty.     Upon  this  class  States,  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that  the 

of  cotton  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  value  United  States  of  America  do  henceforth  disallow  all 

thereof  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Government,  persons  trading,  or  attempting  to  trade,  in  any  ports 

On  cotton,  the  product  of  the  holder's  own  ofthe  United  I Sto tea,  m  viola ^^ej^™er^^ 

labor  or  of  others  in  his  employ,  three  cents  giTe^oSc?th*t  fronHhe  df te  ofthia  procfcmafiop 

per  pound  as  a  shipping  fee  was  required.  in  such  offenders  wiU  be  held  and  dealt  with  as 

On  May  16th  tne  President  issued  a  proo-  pirates, 

lamation  to  enjoin  upon  all  naval  military,  and  t  I4X »  *!■<>.  ordered  that  all  restrictions  upon  trade 

dvil  office™,  diligen$  to  endeavor  byalllaw-  ^S^TSASJ^SX^JiS^SSt 

rol  means  to  arrest  the  Confederate  cruisers  on  jng  to  contraband  of  war,  to  the  reservation  of  the 

the  high  seas ;  and  he  added  as  follows :  rights  of  the  United  States,  to  property  purchased  in 
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the  territory  of  an  enemy,  and  to  twenty-fire  per  torn*  all  supervision  to  prevent  the  shipment 

cent  upon  the  purchases  of  cotton,  are  removed.  of  fche  prohibited  articles.     The  other  subordi- 

All  provisions  of  the  internal  revenue  law  will  he  _a+.  ^^-^  „«<.:„„  „^a^  +i,a  ^-^^^^-  -^^i. 

carrieS  into  effect  under  the  proper  officers.  £ate  officers  ******  un^er  *J*  Prions  regula- 

[l.  b.1    In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  toons  were  discharged.     Agents  to  purchase 

hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  products  on  Government  account  were  required 

to  be  affixed.    Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  to  close  their  business  and  send  forward  their 

this  the22ddayofMay,intheyearofourXord  resignations.    Instructions  of  similar  effect  were 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and       <>„*  x^  ^n  _„ ..  j  .  

of  the  independence  of  the  United  Stati  of  P.611  to  ^  persons  acting  under  previous  regm- 

America  the  eighty-ninth.  lations  except  the  usual  officers  of  the  customs. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON.  On  August  29th  the  President  issued  his  final 

By  order  of  the  President:  proclamation,  removing  all  restrictions,  as  fol- 

W.  Hdkteb,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  lows  • 

Again,  on  June  13th,  the  President  issued  «»_  *>_  i  *.  #1L  iM.  *«.«. 
aaotW  proclamation  declaring  that  all  reatrio-  „f 'K^^on^S^in^^. 
tions  upon  internal,  domestic,  and  coastwise  internal  domestic  and  coastwise  intercourse  and  trade 
intercourse  and  trade,  and  upon  removal  of  witb  those  States  recently  declared  in  insurrection, 
products  of  States  declared  in  insurrection,  re-  certain  articles  were  excepted  from  the  effect  of  said 
serving  and  excepting  onljr  tibose  contraband  ^^^^^JSA^i,  in  ^ 
of  war,  and  those  relating  to  the  restoration  of  articles  has  now  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  it  is 
right  of  the  United  States  to  property  pur-  hereby  ordered  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Sen- 
chased  in  the  territory  of  an  enemy  and  im-  tember,  1865,  all  restrictions  aforesaid  be  removed, 
ported,  were  removed,  and  that  on  July  1st  all  B0  *J»*  the  articles  declared  by  the  said  proclamations 

»w^„i;~~,.   ^«  iw*;»n    A^mvmAWAA    «,;*!,    +v*«,  to  be  contraband  of  war  may  be  imported  into  and 

restrictions  on  foreign   commerce    with    the  Bold  in  ^  stafce|!>  8llbject  0£y  t0  8u;h  reg^oM 

Southern  ports,  with  the  exceptions  aforesaid,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe, 

would  be  removed.  •    In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

The  proclamation  also  contained  the  follow-  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

.  ing  respecting  the  State  of  Tennessee :  A  Done  at  £?e  Cit7  °/  Wa?bii*?£?i  thi5  22t3ld?yi>f 

.u6  *  wi'wvu,6  *"v  K/v^w  v*  ^uu^v  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1865,  and  of  the  Inde- 

I  hereby  also  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  insur-  pendonce  of  the  United  States  the.  90th. 

rection,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  and  within  the  State  of  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Tennessee,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  State  of  By  the  President, 

Tennessee  as  reorganized  and  constituted  under  their  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 
recently  adopted  constitution  and  reorganization  and  „«.            ,  *       ,.             ^       i    .i                       •  « 
accepted  by  Ihem,  is  suppressed,  and  therefore  also  .   Tha  proclamation  restored  the  commercial 
that  all  disabilities  and  disqualifications  attaching  to  intercourse  between  the  several  States  to  the 
said  State  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  consequent  freedom  which  existed  before  the  war. 
upon  any  proclamations  issued  by  virtue  of  the  fifth  In  J^ly  m  International  Trade  Convention 
section  of  the  act  entitled  «;  An  act  further  to  provide  assembled  at  Detroit.    It  consisted  of  four  hun- 
for  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  for  other  pur-  "Tj            v              ,  ,,   *"  vr^.    v     vu       u 
poses,"  approved  the  18th  day  of  July,  1861,  are  re-  <Jr *i  m?m?era»  and  lts.  deliberations  were  con- 
moved;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con-  fined  principally  to  subjects  relating  to  the  com- 
sidered  or  construed  as  in  anywise  changing  or  im-  merce  of   the  States  lying  directly  upon  the 
pairing  any  of  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  Reason  great  ^g,  reciprocity,  and  the  Niagara  ship- 
heretofore  incurred  under  the  laws  of  the  United  ^0„Ai       a  n^^Su^*  1L  a«-:^„i*.«-T^«^  it 
States,  or  any  of  the  provisions,  restrictions,  or  disa-  °*™.    A  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Man- 
bilities  set  forth  in  my  proclamation,  bearing  date  nlaotures  presented  a  series  of  resolutions,  which 
the  29th  day  of  Hay,  1865,  or  as  impairing  existing  were  adopted,  declaring  that  for  the  purpose  of 
regulations  for  the  suspension  of  habeas  corpus  and  securing  a  permanent  recompense  to  American 

SSSS^tS^^                          weTre  lab<*  « d  *  *&»*  as  ^11  as  from  financial 

during  die  existing  insurrection.     Nor   shall  this  necessity,      a  discrimination  in  favor  of  these 

proclamation  affect,  or  in  any  way  impair,  any  laws  productions  upon  which  American  labor  depends 

heretofore  passed  by  Congress  and  duly  approved  by  for  its  present  prosperity,  should  be  exercised 

the  President,  or  any  proclamation  or  orders  issued  by  the  Government  when  imposing  duties  upon 

L^S^^SS?  STEPS  £ S"SS  foreign  imports,,  because ,wh£  human  indus|y 

contrary  all  such  laws  and  proclamations  heretofore  and  labor  languish,  its  ability  to  respond  to  the 

made  or  issued  are  expressly  saved  and  declared  to  exoiso  demands  must  be  correspondingly  im- 

be  in  full  force  and  virtue.  paired." 

Again,  on  June  24th,  the  President  issued  The  Convention  also  recommended  that  the 

another  proclamation  removing  all  restrictions  State  of  New  York  should  at  once  proceed  to 

from  the  trade  of  States  or  parts  of  States  west  enlarge  her  canals  to  such  capacity  as  to  allow 

of  the  Mississippi,  excepting  so  far  as  they  were  the  passage  of  ships,  and  adjust  the  tolls  in  favor 

retained  in  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mis-  of  Western  products.    The  Transit  Committee 

sissippi,  and  officers  of  customs  alone  were  re-  declared  in  their  report  that  the  annual  increase 

quired  to  exercise  supervision.  of  the  productions  of  the  States  bordering  upon 

These  repeated  proclamations  having  ren-  and  tributary  to  the  northern  lakes  had  exceeded 

dered  nugatory  in  whole  or  in  part  the  previous  the  capacity  of  transportation  of  all  avenues  to 

regulations  issued  by  the   Secretary  of  the  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  canals  and  various 

Treasury,  a  new  series  was  prepared.    These  lines  of  railroads  to  and  from  those  lakes  "are 

declared  all  restrictions,  except  as  aforesaid,  to  wholly  inadequate  to  the  demand  of  the  in- 

be  removed,  and  gave  to  the  officers  of  the  cus-  creased  and  rapidly  growing  commerce."  Hence 
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they  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  proposed  en-  of  their  new  version  of  the  Scriptures.    For 

largement  of  the  -WelJand  and  St.  Lawrence  this  service,  Mrs.  Conant's  profound  acquaint- 

Canals;  and  demanded,  that  in  the  event  of  the  ance  with  the  oriental  tongues,  her  complete 

negotiation  of  any  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  command  of  language,  and  her  exquisite  literary 

the  United  States  add  British  Provinces,  the  tastes,  admirably  fitted  her,  and  her  assistance 

Federal  Government  should  be  careful  to  secure  was  of  great  value  to  the  learned  professor, 

a  guaranty  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  But  her  intellectual  activity  was  not  satisfied 

enable  ocean  steamers  of  not  less  than  one  with  these  labors.  Aside  from  her  home  duties, 

thousand  tons,  cargo-carrying  capacity,  to  pass  which  were  never  neglected,  she  found  leisure 

from  Port  Colborne,  C.  W.,  to  tide  water.  to  contribute  constantly  to  the  periodical  press. 

CONANT,  Hannah  O'Bkiex  Chaplin,  an  Her  leading  articles  and  literary  and  art  papers 

American  author,  editor,  and  translator,  born  in  the  New  York  "Examiner,"  the  "Independ- 

in  1812,  at  Danvers,  Mass..  died  in  Brooklyn,  ent,"  and  other  journals,  attracted  attention 

N".  Y.,  February  18, 1865.  Sue  was  the  daughter  by  the  elegance  and  purity  of  their  style,  and 

of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  cler-  the  justice  and  taste  of  their  criticisms.    She 

gyman  distinguished  for  his  learning,  who,  for  had  been  confined  to  her  house  by  illness  for 

many  years,  received  students  in  theology  into  several  months,  but  a  fatal  termination  of  her 

his  family  for  instruction,  and  who  was  subse-  disease  was  not  apprehended  till  about  a  week 

quently  the  first  president  of  Waterville  College,  before  her  death. 

Possessing  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  acquiring        CONFEDERATE  STATES.    At  the  begin- 

knowledge,  and  especially  for  linguistic  attain-  ning  of  1865  the  Government  and  people  of 

meets,  and  her  family  associations  being  almost  the  Confederate  States  were  apparently  as  reso- 

entirely  with  eminent  scholars,  she  was,  at  lnte  in  their  policy  of  resistance  and  separation 

twenty  years  of  age,  far  beyond  most  of  her  sex  as  at  any  previous  period,  but  serious  and 

in  scholarship.    At  that  time  she  married  Rev.  alarming  apprehensions  existed  lest  that  policy 

Thomas  J.  Conant,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Hebraist  should  ultimately  be  a  failure.    Four  months 

and  Biblical  scholar,  and  for  many  years  a  previous  the  Confederacy  presented  the  appear- 

Professor  in  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  ance  of  territorial  compactness  with  its  North- 
hough  thoroughly  domestio  in  her  habits,  and  ern  frontier  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  border  of 
having  the  training  of  a  large  and  interesting  Missouri,  protected  from  invasion  by  a  formi- 
family  on  her  hands,  Mrs.  Conant  found  time  dable  military  defence.  The  lapse  of  this  short 
for  literary  pursuits,  and  kept  up  with  the  period  had  served  to  widen  the  separation  of 
scholarship  of  the  age  in  those  departments  the  Western  portion  by  a  more  complete  Fed- 
which  accorded  alike  with  her  husband's  tastes  eral  occupation  of  the  Mississippi  River.  An- 
and  her  own,  the  oriental  languages  and  liter-  other  division  had  been  made  between  the  Mis* 
ature,  in  their  bearings  upon  the  Scriptures,  sissippi  and  the  Savannah  Rivers,  and  the  third 
At  the  same  time  she  maintained  a  very  extended  northward  to  the  Richmond  Penin- 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  current  liters-  sula  and  westward  to  Knoxville  in  Tennessee, 
tare  of  the  time.  In  1888  she  entered  upon  In  the  Western  division  the  war  languished  in 
the  editorship  of  the  "Mother's  Monthly  Jour-  consequence  of  the  disorganization  produced  in 
sal,"  then  published  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Gen.  Price's  forces  by  the  disasters  and  deser- 
brilliancy  and  ability  of  her  editorial  articles  tions  in  Missouri.  East  of  the  Mississippi  were 
and  essays  soon  won  for  the  periodical  a  large  the  remains  of  Gen.  Hood's  army,  just  driven, 
circulation.  In  1844  she  translated  a  religious  with  severe  loss,  from  before  Nashville.  It 
tale  by  Strauss,  the  evangelical  court  preacher  offered  protection  to  the  large  district  embrac- 
at  Berlin,  entitled,  u  Lea ;  or,  the  Baptism  in  ing  a  portion  of  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Ala- 
Jordan."  In  1850-'52  she  published  transla-  bama,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  which  was  con- 
tions  of  Neander's  Commentaries  on  Philip-  fronted  by  the  well-organized  and  victorious 
pians,  John,  and  James."  In  1855  appeared  army  of  Gen.  Thomas,  whose  base  was  the  Ten- 
ner first  original  publication  (with  the  excep-  nessee  River.  The  railways  in  the  rear  of 
Hon,  we  believe,  of  some  Sabbath-school  books),  Gen.  Hood  on  his  line  of  retreat  had  been  in- 
44  The  Earnest  Man,"  a  biography  in  one  volume  jured,  and  in  places  torn  up.  His  force  was  liable 
of  the  missionary  Judson.  In  1856  she  pnb-  to  be  much  reduced  by  lack  of  supplies.  On  the 
lished  a  "Popular  History  of  English  Able,  south  Mobile  was  threatened  by  the  Federal 
Translation."  In  1857,  "The  New  England  fleet  and  the  forces  at  New  Orleans.  The 
Theocracy,"  a  translation  of  an  outline  of  the  Eastern  division  presented  an  aspect  no  more 
early  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England,  encouraging.  Gen.  Sherman  was  preparing  to 
by  Uhden,  a  pupil  of  Neander;  and  *n  1859,  move  from  Savannah  through  the  Carolinasto 
11  The  History  or  the  English  Bible,"  a  work  cooperate  with  Grant  against  Richmond.  His 
of  great  research  and  of  rare  ability,  and  successful  march  through  Georgia  was  an  indi- 
which  has  become  the  standard  authority  on  cation  that  while  Thomas  held  Hood  and  Grant 
the  subject.  For  more  than  ten  years  previous  held  Lee,  he  could,  at  his  pleasure,  move  any- 
to  her  death  she  had  resided  in  Brooklyn,  and  where  within  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
had  been  engaged  in  assisting  her  husband,  try.  This  was  certain  to  take  place  unless  an 
who  was  the  principal  translator  employed  by  army  could  be  suddenly  created  under  Beaure 
the  American  Bible  Union,  in  the  preparation  gard  sufficiently  strong  to  stay  the  progress  of 
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bis  overwhelming  forces.  Before  lie  had  ad- 
vanced ten  days  from  Savannah,  it  was  evident 
the  enemy  could  not  resist  him,  and  he  would 
be  left  free  to  destroy  the  communications  by 
which  supplies  were  brought  to  the  armies  de- 
fending Richmond,  and,  what  was  worst  of  all, 
to  demoralize  the  labor  system  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  slaves  at  the  most  populous  points 
on  his  route.  Thus  the  Confederacy  was  broken 
into  fragments,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  most  important  one  of 
these  was  fearfully  threatened. 

At  the  same  time  the  forces  actually  held  in 
the  field  were  so  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to 
attempt  any  serious  offensive  operation.  Mr. 
Davis,  a  few  months  previous,  declared  in 
Georgia,  that  one-third  of  the  army  was  ab- 
sent without  leave ;  and  probably  the  number 
absent  was  in  truth  nearer  one-half.  It  was 
stated  in  Richmond  that  from  October  1, 
1864,  to  February  4, 1865,  nearly  72,000  men 
had  deserted  from  the  Confederate  armies  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  men  were  at  home. 
In  many  instances  they  took  no  trouble  to  con* 
oeal  themselves.  Yet  there  were  laws  with 
penalties  to  be  enforced,  under  which  all  de- 
serters might  be  brought  back  to  their  posts. 
Not  only  was  more  than  half  the  original  terri- 
tory of  the  Confederacy  now  lost,  but  Savan- 
nah and  Wilmington  had  just  been  taken,  and 
the  last  of  its  remaining  seaports,  Mobile  and 
Charleston,  were  about  to  be  more  seriously' 
threatened  than  ever  before. 

At  the  same  time  the  finances  of  the  Confed- 
eracy had  reached  an  exhausted  condition.  The- 
•Treasury  was  empty,  and  the  Government  un- 
able to  turn  to  an  available  account  the  large 
resources  of  cotton  in  its  possession.  The 
money  of  the  people,  which  now  consisted  of 
Government  notes,  had  declined  to  such  a 
point  as  to  indicate  that  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  nearly  gone.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  of  1861  gold  and  silver  re- 
mained in  circulation,  although  the  State  banks 
had  suspended  specie  payments  immediately 
after  the  secession  of  each  State,  but  was  so 
rapidly  hoarded  or  bought  up  for  speculation, 
that  it  soon  disappeared,  and  gave  place  to 
every  denomination  of  " fractional  currency" 
known  as  u  shinplasters."  These  soon  became 
scattered  over  the  States,  and  very  few  were 
ever  redeemed.  The  Legislatures  of  the  States 
during  the  winter  gradually  caused  many  of 
these  notes  to  disappear,  leaving  the  field  clear 
for  county  and  corporation  fractional  issues. 
These  in  turn,  during  the  ensuing  year,  were 
made  to  give  way,  by  further  legislative  action, 
to  the  postage  stamps  and  half  dollar  notes  of 
the  Confederate  Treasury.  In  the  summer  of 
1862  this  money  became  plentiful ;  but  the  first 
issues  were  limited,  and  being  made  upon  in- 
terior paper  and  in  a  poor  style,  they  were 
rapidly  worn,  and  soon  assumed  a  miserable 
appearance.  However,  bank  notes  were  now 
withdrawn,  although  at  a  premium,  and  Con- 
federate money  formed  the  entire  currency. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of 
gold  in  this  currency  at  Richmond  from  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  to  the  evacuation  of  that  city : 
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October. 1  10  to    1  16 

November.....  1  15  to    1  17 
December  ....  1  18  to    1  20 


1862. 

January....... 

February 

March 

April 

.May  ....     ... 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . . 

October 

November- . . . 
December..... 


18  to 
26  to 
23  to 
88  to 
60. 
60 
60 
60 

76  to 
76  to 
2  60  to 
2  50  to 


1 
1 
1 
1 


22 
26 
SO 

40 


200 
200 
800 
800 


1868. 

January.. 8  10    • 

February 8  88 

March 4  20 

April 5  00  to    5  60 

May 6  00 

Jane 8  60 


For|L00laG«34 
9  00 


1868. 

July. 

August 12  00 

Soptember..  12  50 

October. 18  00  to  14  00 

November. . .  15  60 
December...  18  00 

1864. 

January.....  21  00 
February «...  28  00  to  25  00 

March 22  00  to  24  00 

April 21  00  to  28  00 

May 19  00  to  20  00 

June 16  00  to  18  00 

July 20  00 

August. 21  00  to  28  00 

September...  22  00  to  26  00 

October. 26  00 

November...  27  00  to  88  00 
December...  84  00  to  51  00 

1866. 

January.....  46  00  to  68  00 
February,....  46  00  to  60  00 
Mitch 60  00 


Standing  face  to  face  with  these  gloomy  re- 
alities on  the  one  hand,  and  beholding  the 
North  on  the  other  hand  swelling  still  more 
the  numbers  of  its  vast  armies  and  replenishing 
their  stores  from  almost  exhaustless  resources, 
the  Southern  leaders  gave  no  signs  of  wavering, 
nor  uttered  apprehensions  of  failure;  but  the 
effects  of  this  apparent  state  of  weakness  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  manifest  from  the 
measures  taken  to  meet  the  crisis. 

The  assembly  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
early  in  January  adopted  a  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  Gen.  Lee  to  the  command  of 
all  the  armies,  which  was  laid  before  Mr.  Davis, 
and  to  which  he  replied  as  follows : 

Exsoctot  Omen,  Bichxoitd,  January  18th. 

Ifteer*.  Jams*  F.  Johnson.  President  pro  tent,  of  the  Ylr~ 
ffinia  Senate,  and  Hugh  W.  Shefey,  Speaker  if  the  Vir- 
ginia Haute  of  Delegates, 

Gkxtliiiin  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  joint  letter  of  the  17th  inst.,  enclos- 
ing a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
Sassed  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  communicated  in  con- 
dence,  as  directed  by  the  Assembly.  This  resolu- 
tion informs  me  that}  in  the  opinion  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  to  the  command  of  all  the  armies  of 
the  Confederate  States  would  promote  their  effi- 
ciency and  operate  powerfully  to  reanimate  the 
spirits  of  the  armies,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  and  to  inspire  an  increased  confidence 
in  the  final  success  of  our  cause. 

In  your  communication,  you  kindly  assure  me 
that  the  Genera)  Assembly,  with  a  sincere  confidence 
iu  my  patriotic  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, desire,  in  this  critical  period  of  our  affairs,  by 
such  suggestions  as  occur  to  them,  and  by  dedication, 
if  need  he,  of  the  entire  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  common  cause,  to  strengthen  my 
hands  and  to  give  success  to  our  struggle  for  liberty 
and  independence.  This  assurance  is  to  me  a  source 
of  the  highest  gratification ;  and  while  conveying  to 
you  my  thanks  for  the  expression  of  confidence  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  my  sincere  devotion  to  our 
country  and  sacred  cause,  I  must  beg  permission,  in 
return,  to  bear  witness  to  the  unhesitating  spirit 
with  which  Virginia  has,  from  the  moment  when  she 
first  drew  the  sword,  consecrated  the  blood  of  her 
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cfcfldren  and  all  her  material  resources  to  the  achieve-  "In  a  letter  accepting  his  resignation  the 

"^tJ>l!?e;O^0!Loio,^8?u5S^       i  *        ki  President  declines  to  approve  the  propriety  of 

renca.  Virginia  cannot  hare  a  higher  regard  for  not  admit  the  existence  of  a  power  or  right  in 
nim,  or  a  greater  confidence  in  his  character  and  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government, 
ability,  than  is  entertained  by  me.  When  Gen.  Lee  0r  in  any  part  or  branch  of  it,  to  control  the 
took  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virpnia,  he  TOntmnanc;  m  offioo  0f  tho^  principal  officers 
was  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  ^"**"*««"^ ■  *■*  ^J*w  v*  "*^f°  r  ,w^  w"«/cx» 
States.  By  my  order  of  assignment,  he  continued  m  ®acn  0*  tne  Executive  Departments  whoso 
in  this  general  command,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate  choice  the  Constitution  has  vested  in  the  Chief 
command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  long  Magistrate,'  etc.  He  observes  that  the  circum- 
as  I  could  resist  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  stances  which  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Seddon's  resig- 
him  to  be  relieved  from  one  of  these  two  duties,  y^+s^-  -^  „ruw.+  ™^<J*^t  t«  ,wv^^:~„  « 
Beady  as  he  has  erer  shown  himself  to  be  to  perform  ^^  *™  withont  precedent  In  conceding  a 
any  service  that  I  desired  him  to  render  to  his  coun-  Jn8t  and  legitimate  influence  to  enlightened  pub- 
try,  he  left  it  for  me  to  choose  between  his  with*  lie  opinion,  he  denies  '  that  the  declaration  of  a 
drawal  from  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  field.  State  delegation,  or  even  of  one  or  both  Houses. 

S«  rftt?C^edeJatee^teCs!mmM       *"  *"  *"  b  entitled  to  he  considered  as  the  authentic  ex- 

It  was  only  when^satisfied^with  this  necessity,  I  pr«**on  of  snch  opinion,  or  as  requiring ^conces- 

came  to  the  conclusion  to  relieve  him  of  general  com*  sion  from  a  coordinate  department  of  the  Gov- 

mand,  believing  that  the  safety  of  the  Capital  and  ernment.' 

the  success  of  our  cause,  depended,  in  a  great  meas-  «  The  public  can  now  judge  how  far  the  dis- 

:&  *?25W«K  v£EE.d  o.4-^-  ?*»??*<*&• WM-  IfT,t  ^rs* 

subsequent  occasions  the  desire,  on  my  part,  to  en-  too**  ^d  «>w  j^y  or  wisely  the  publication 

large  the  sphere  of  Gen.  Lee's  usefulness,  has  led  to  of  such  a  correspondence,  or  the  spirit  which 

renewed  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  he  has  al-  pervades  it,  responds  to  the  proceedings  and 

ways  expressed  his  inability  to  assume  the  command  proposes  of  this  delegation.     That  the  friendly 

of  other  armies  than  those  now  confided  to  him,  un*  tj_f      „*  .  AAiA^*i~L   ,«.  *v«.  mAWA  A«*i«An44l 

less  relieved  of  the  immediate  command  in  the  field  advice  of  a  delegation,  or  the  more  authentio 

of  that  army  now  opposed  to  Gen.  Grant.  counsel  of  Congress,  should  be  repelled  in  such 

In  conclusion,  I  assure  the  General  Assembly  that  a  manner,  with  such  claims  and  at  such  a  time, 
whenever  it  shall  be  found  practicable  by  Gen.  Lee  to  fa  a  circumstance  which  we  deplore  for  the  sake 
assume  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  0f  *i,A  onnntrv  And  let  na  add  for  the  aaIta  of 
States,  without  withdrawing  him  from  direct  com-  J? *?L25*  '  iFlnV  JZZ  ~~™L ^!  ?T«  ~ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  will  deem  the  President.  It  will  not  provoke  us  to  a  re- 
it  promotive  of  the  public  interests  to  place  him  in  sentful  controversy.  It  cannot  abate  our  devo- 
such  command,  and  will  be  happy  to  know  that  by  tion  to  the  public  cause.  It  does  not  alter  our 
!°  dS?*J  am  w«PondmK  to  their  expressed  desires,  principles  of  action.  But  since,  by  the  publi- 
^^^^^J^^^^^^l^i^hl  cation  of  this  correspondence,  members  of  the 
ZS&EE^tJS*  mf '  *henewitma'be  Cabinet  have  (probably  with  their  consent) 

I  am,  very  respectfully  and  truly  vours,  been  placed  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion 

JEFFEftSON  DAVIS.  at  issue  with  the  Virginia  delegation  upon  the 

About  the  same  time  the  members  of  the  question  whether  they  should  have  remained 
Virginia  delegation  in  the  Confederate  Con-  or  been  retained  in  office,  notwithstanding  the 
gress,  believing  that  the  Confederacy  was  in  condition  of  our  country  and  all  the  indications 
extraordinary  danger  in  consequence  of  serious  of  public  sentiment,  this  delegation  do  not  re- 
misfortunes  ;  that  the  public  spirit  was  depress-  coil  from  that  issue." 

ed;  that  the  apprehensions  for  the  public  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Seddon  was  followed 
safety  were  increased  by  the  belief  that  the  by  the  appointment  of  Mai. -Gen.  John  0.  Breck- 
public  misfortunes  were  partially  the  result  of  inridge  as  Secretary  of  War. 
mismanagement,  and  that  one  of  the  most  im-  The  Congress  was  at  this  time  in  session  at 
portant  measures  to  be  adopted  was  a  recon-  Bichmond,  having  assembled  in  November,  and 
struction  of  the  Cabinet  resolved  to  make  this  the  public  expectation  was  directed  to  that  body 
opinion  known  to  Mr.  Davis  as  the  advice  of  for  measures  needed  to  strengthen  and  rein- 
his  friends.  The  advice  was  thus  tendered  by  vigorate  the  army.  The  military  committee 
the  delegation,  that  a  general  reconstruction  of  considered,  that  there  were  two  sources  of  sup- 
the  Cabinet  was  demanded  by  public  sentiment,  ply  to  the  existing  strength  of  the  army :  first, 
and  was  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  oy  the  abolition  of  all  details  between  eighteen 
public  confidence.  The  movement  Med  to  ao-  and  forty-five  years  of  age;  and,  secondly,  by 
complish  the  end  designed.  A  correspondence  the  consolidation  of  existing  regiments,  and  the 
ensued  between  Mr.  Davis  and  his  Secretary  of  reduction  to  the  ranks  of  all  officers  without 
War.  which  was  made  public.  The  delegation  commands  in  the  field.  In  their  opinion  some 
in  a  subsequent  address  say :  "  Misconceiving  exceptions  were  required  in  the  first  measure, 
the  spirit  of  our  proceeding,  our  distinguished  in  order  to  exempt  a  limited  number  of  skilled 
fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Seddon,  without  a  general  mechanics  and  citizens,  indispensable  in  pro- 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  resigned  the  ducing  materials  of  war  in  Government  estab- 
office  of  Secretary  of  War.  If  we  have  unin-  lishments.  It  was  proposed  to  fill  the  places 
tentionally  wounded  his  sensibilities,  we  deeply  of  able-bodied  white  men  engaged  in  any  sort 
regret  that  such  a  consequence  resulted  from  our  of  labor  in  or  out  of  the  army,  with  slaves,  and 
action  or  from  his  construction  of  it.  to  give  an  unlimited  power  of  detail  for  all 
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purposes  over  men  above  forty-five  years  of  The  month  of  January,  however,  passed  away 
age.  Thus,  every  able-bodied  white  man,  be-  without  any  action  by  Congress  upon  the  im- 
tween  eighteen  and  forty-five,  who  was  not  an  portant  measures  for  strengthening  the  army 
officer  commanding  in  the  field,  would  become  or  improving  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  or 
an  arms-bearing  soldier.  Retired  and"  disabled  reviving  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  with* 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  men  above  forty-five,  out  any  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Ex- 
would  fill  all  other  positions  and  discharge  all  ecutive  to  recover  absentees  from  the  army,  or 
other  duties.  It  was  farther  proposed-  to  Con-  to  check  the  progress  of  Sherman,  who  had  be* 
gress  to  consolidate  existing  companies,  bat-  gun  his  northern  march  from  Savannah.  On 
talions,  and  regiments,  and  to  officer  them  by  the  contrary,  advocates  of  an  honorable  peace- 
an  examining  board,  appointed  to  select  from  ful  settlement  of  the  war  had  arisen  in  Con- 
all  the  officers  of  the  organizations  commission-  gress,  asserting  that  they  were  sustained  by 
ed,  those  who  were  best  qualified.  The  officers  the  volume  of  sentiment  in  the  country  and  in 
not  selected  were  to  be  dropped,  and  required  the  army,  and  by  their  own  sense  of  duty,  and 
to  organize  themselves  into  companies,  battal-  that  they  were  determined,  in  some  form,  the 
ions,  and  regiments,  to  be  officered  from  among  statesmanship  of  the  country  should  be  invoked 
themselves.  to  an  honest  effort "  to  end  the  carnival  of  death" 
This  measure  of  consolidation,  etc.,  it  was  by  negotiation.  In  Congress  a  discussion  took 
estimated,  would  add  at  least  ten  thousand  able-  place  upon  the  subject  of  peace,  and  the  true 
bodied  soldiers  to  the  fighting  army.  It  was  course  by  which  to  commence  the  preliminaries, 
further  contemplated  to  make  some  reduction  in  Views  like  these  soon  developed  a  division  of 
the  list  of  exemptions,  and  to  create  additional  sentiment  Those  who  opposed  them,  urged 
guards  against  the  exemption  of  those  fit  for  that  they  led  directly  to  disorganization,  dis- 
service. The  proposition  to  arm  the  slaves  traction,  and  ruin ;  the  "  peaceful  settlement " 
had  been  incidentally  discussed  before  this  proposed,  logically  meant  a  reconstruction  and 
period,  but  was  not  regarded  as  a  probable  submission  on  the  best  terms  that  could  be 
measure.  begged.  It  was  doubtless  the  existence  of  these 
Meanwhile  the  public  press  was  most  vigor-  views  which  led  Mr.  Davis  to  consent,  against 
ous  in  efforts  to  rally  the  military  spirit  of  the  his  own  convictions  of  success,  to  appoint  three 
people.  It  called  for  a  prompt  and  resolute  commissioners  to  confer  with  President  Lin- 
execution  of  the  conscription  law,  by  the  ap-  ooln,  together  with  the  belief  that  such  confer- 
prehension  of  all  who  were  absent  without  ence  would  demonstrate  to  the  Southern  people 
leave,  and  the  summary  execution  of  all  de-  again  that  subjugation  or  war  were  still  the 
serters.  It  declared  there  was  an  abundance  only  alternatives  before  them.  "Better  go 
of  bread  and  meat  in  the  country,  but  the  Com-  down  fighting,"  said  the  public  press,  "  better 
missary  Department,  or  the  railroads,  were  be  subjugated  and  conquered  than  live  to  recol 
inefficient,  and  that  the  details  of  the  former  lect  that  we  brought  our  ruin  upon  our  heads 
abounded  in  peculation  and  partiality.  It  by  a  deceptive  reconstruction."  These  were 
clamored  from  all  quarters  for  the  appointment  the  views  of  Government,  the  majority  of  Con- 
of  the  best  officers  to  the  military  command,  gress,  and  of  all  exercising  political  authority, 
and  denounced  the  executive  officers  and  Con-  Kb  step  backward  had  been  taken  by  its  stand- 
gress  because  its  clamors  were  unheeded,  and  ard  bearers  since  the  Confederate  flag  was  first 
charged  the  latter  with  being  predisposed  for  raised  aloft.  If  they  might  fail,  they  still  seem- 
peace.  ^  ed  to  be  resolved  to  disappear  forever  as  Con- 
In  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  federates,  with  its  folds  waving  over  them  to 
Treasury,  it  was  proposed  in  Congress  to  lay  a  the  last.  This  spirit  was  exhibited  in  the  in- 
special  export  duty  on  cotton  and  tobacco,  structions  of  Mr.  Davis  to  the  three  conunis- 
Some  members  advocated  the  seizure  by  the  sioners,  which  were,  substantially,  that  nego- 
Confederacy  of  all  the  cotton  and  tobacco,  on  tiations  should  be  conducted  as  between  two 
the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  new  independent  nationalities,  and  that  pending  the 
measures  adapted  to  the  altered  situation  and  negotiations  an  armistice  of  ninety  days  should 
circumstances.     But  two  resources  remained  bo  proclaimed. 

by  which  to  assist  the  currency  and  the  coun-  The  recent  loss  of  Fort  Fisher  had  produced 

try :  one  was  to  call  upon  the  States  to  give  up  a  mingled  feeling  of  dismay  and  indignation 

to  the  Government  the  benefit  of  their  separate  against  the  authorities  at  Richmond.    It  was 

State  credit;  the  other  was  to  draw  upon  the  urged  that  all  the  disasters  of  the  previous  two 

mine  of  wealth  which  the  country  possessed  in  months  had  resulted  from  the  policy  which  per- 

its  cotton  and  tobacco.    The  time  had  come  mitted   Gen.  Sherman  to   march  unopposed 

when  the  issue  was  clearly  presented  whether  through  Georgia,  and  diverted  Hood  across 

the  Government  should  take  the  cotton,  or  "let  the  Tennessee  River.    This  absence  of  oppo- 

the  Yankees  take  it."    It  was  further  urged,  sition,  however,  resulted  from  the  misinforma- 

that  the  wheat,  corn,  meat,  and  other  products  tion  existing  in  the  Cabinet  at  Riohmond  in 

of  the  country,  had  been  impressed  by  the  Gov-  regard  to  the  troops  in  Georgia  who  were  sup- 

.ernment  at  rates  far  below  their  market  value,  posed  likely  to  check  Sherman,  although  he  had 

and  there  was  no  reason  why  cotton  and  tobacco  one  of  the  finest  armies  ever  in  the  field.    ISTei- 

should  be  exempted.  ther  did  the  authorities  at  Richmond  compre- 
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hend  the  sentiment  beginning  to  prevail  ex*  administered  by  hiin  in  a  spirit  of  kindness ;  bat 

tensely  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina^and  ^^^j^^g^^^^ 

even  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  which  testing  to  his  spiHt  of  kindness,  and  divesting  theml 

was  one  of  strong  disaffection.    There  was  a  selves  of  the  power  to  resist  his  tyranny?    And  it  is 

deep  conviction  existing  in  those  States  that  the  to  be  remembered  that  whenever  we  go  into  the 

Executive  regarded  the  safety  of  Richmond  as  Union  as  a  conquered  people,  we  rive  up  the  laws 


Amid  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  public  feel-  ft? w  *°  MJ  w  m  the  Vhe*  wo?id  n**rB  theni  or  no> 

*         .1                             .    .                 a         j    /►  Thus  we  would  cast  every  thine  away,  and  so  to 

fag,  the  peace  commissioners  returned  from  ibGm  M  a  gubdued,  subjugated,  and  degraded  peo- 

Fortress  Monroe.    Their  mission  had  been  an  pie,  to  be  held  in  subjection  by  their  soldiery.    Not 

entire  failure.    A  public  meeting  was  at  once  &  all  told  yet.    More  than  three  million  slaves  are 

called  for  midday  in   the  African  Church  at  *°  he  let  loose,  and  one  billion  five  hundred  thou- 

Richmond  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  people,  fj*  dollars'  worth  of  property  destroyed  at  one 

aww*»iVwu  w  ^F,v*»  um>  iwmigouiww  jjwiuv.  fe||  aW00p#    These  slaves  are  to  wander  about  and 

Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  become  the  lazxaroni  of  the  land.  The  Congress 
Benjamin  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  persons  of  would  be  continually  interfering  between  the  white 
eminence  in  the  Confederacy  appeared.  Mr.  and  black  man ;  the  laws  woula  be  made  bv  a  Con- 
Hunter  said  :  gress  hostile  tp  us,  and  any  attempt  to  make  these 

thriftless  wanderers  useful  would  be  interfered  with. 
Having  called  yon  toorder,it  is  proper  that  I  should  ^  u"der  the  old  Government,  they  interfered  with 
explain  the  object  and  purposes  ofthls  meeting.  We  our  domestic  institutions,  what  would  become  of  us  if 
stand  here  to  consider  the  most  momentous  public  we  were  helpless  in  their  hands,  and  those  hands  hold- 
issue  that  ever  agitated  a  nation-one  in  which  is  in-  Jn«  tha  P0™  to  arbitrate  in  all  questions  concern- 
Tolved  the  veryUfe  and  being  of  a  people,  the  exist-  nS  ua  *  .  ^W  would  rai8e  qnejtioni  about  the  State 
enee  of  their  laws  and  Government,  their  liberty  and  law8>  and lUBoon  aweaP  awa7  *h?  h*meT  we  niieht 
honor.  Whatever  is  sacred  in  human  affections,  or  ***  for  *he  P™tec*,on  of  80.cial  order  and  industry 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  men,  U  involved  in  this  contest,  Jn  5ur  midat\  ABul»  fellow-citizens,  I  will  not  attempt 
and  may  God  grant  us  the  wisdom  to  devise,  and  the  *°  d™"  a  Picture  of  subjugation  which  must  loom 
arm  to  execute  those  measures  which,  under  His  JP  ^fore  <*e  e7eaof  •W  man  **<>  considers  it 
hand,  shall  effect  our  deliverance  in  this  great  crisis  **  would  ™H"™  a  pencil  dipped  in  blood  to  naint  its 
of  our  affairs.  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  lives  gloom.  I  pass  from  this  to  the  question  of  what  is 
that  have  been  given  up  in  this  contest,  and  our  tooecome  of  the  slaves.  We  know  that  in  Urge  dis- 
skirts  are  clear  of  the  blood  which  has  been  shed,  {nets  of  our  country  the  men  have  been  taken  away 
We  entered  it  to  maintain  the  right  of  self-govern-  {J7  them,  and  the  women  left.  Who  is  to  aupport 
ment— a  right  which  should  have  been  as  dear  to  our  ^em  r  Under  our  svstem  they  were  provided  for 
enemies  as  to  us.  It  is  a  great  American  idea,  the  f^d  happy.  Under  their  system  they  must  perish ; 
growth  of  American  soil,  and  should  in  their  eyes  be  &**  8V8tem  *>?  destroy  the  whole  negro  race  in  this 
is  sacred  as  it  is  to  us.  For  four  long  years  we  have  count{T;  In  jha  fierce  competition  for  food  between 
been  engaged  in  a  war,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  *e  *h,te  a?d  £•  ne«nt tEe. Iatter  wU1  he  Wasted 
seen  in  modern  timei-the  only  approximations  to  ^ke  human  life  before  a  burnin«sirocco,  and  vanish 
which  were  the  wars  of  Wallenstein  and  Attila,  and  .  hke  the  mist  before  the  sun  ^We  draw  the  sword 
the  thirty  years'  war  of  Germany.  And  now,  after  »°*  for  ^"^  alonc?  hut  also  for  their  Bake.  And 
these  years  of  waste  and  destruction,  we  have  been  £e  ™rld'  whlc\  8taDi*  Culd,y  lookiID?  2  V^* J"d 
lately  informed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  *•  men  ^onJ  they  have  excluded  from  their 
that  there  can*  be  no  peace  except  upon  the  conditions  fjmpathy,  «J  the  hope  of  the  black  race.  It  was 
of  laying  down  our  arms  and  absolute  submission,  to  »•  exclamation  of  a  celebrated  French  woman : 
come  in  as  rebels,  and  submit  to  laws  confiscating  "Ob  Liberty  I  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
our  property,  and  awarding:  the  death  penalty  to  ou?  »ame  * "  andwa  mav  Pa™d*  bv  exclaiming :  Oh, 
citixins.  Koi  is  this  alL  We  are  required  to  submit  Philanthropy  I  how  much  misery  is  caused  in  thy 
to  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  *am0 '  A  We!1  ma7 the  a-8*"0  "**  UP  and  pronounce 
to  turn  loose  the  thousands  of  slaves  in  our  midst  judgment  against  it. 

without  restraint,  and  without  the  education  which  He  then  presented,  in  glowing  words,  the  gains 

they  would  require  for  self-preservation.  which  would  come  with  successful  resistance, 

States  could  not  consent  to  entertain  anyproposition  of  our  cause.     If  our  people  exhibit  the  proper 

coming  from  us  as  a  people.     That  Government  spirit,  they  will  bring  forth  the  deserters  from 

which  makes  treaties  with  the  meanest  and  weakest  their  caves,  and  the  skulkers  who  are  avoiding 

of  nations,  tells  us,  a  nation  of  seven  milUons  of  men,  tne  veT^  0f  tjie  fieid  wft\  g0  forth  to  share  the 

with  arms  in  their  hands,  that  it  cannot  entertain  ^An<TAn£,  A*  *!,_;..  ,wvnn+1.Vman  » 

any  proposition  coming  from  rebels.    Even  upon  the  dangers  of  their  countrymen.                -  T.        , 

theory  that  we  were  rebels,  upon  what  authority  Mr.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State,  followed, 

could  they  refuse  to  treat  with  us?    There  has  been  and  alluding  to  the  numbers  present  and  the 

no  civil  war  of  any  magnitude,  which  has  not  been  cheers  greeting  the  sentiments,  he  said :  "  How 

tenunasedbv  treating. ,    It  would  seem  possible  that  (iifferent  from  one  short  week  ago.    It  seems 

wXt^K              3^«S  iStt  <?  «*■•  magicd  has  W  the  change.    Then 

diers,  under  arms.    Could  it  be  probable  to  him  that  despondency  and  hope  deferred  weighed  upon 

we  could  go  into  the  United  States  Government  as  us.     Men  were  querulous,  and  asking  if  it  were 

rebels,  assuming  the  responsibility  of  all  the  blood  true  that  no  honorable  peace  were  attainable 

TS&ttS  &S£%^  «**  by  continued  ^^.f^^Z^ 

fiscating  our  property,  and7  taking  thi  lives  of  our  *t  was  our  perverse  ^disposition  to  negotiate 

people  f   It  b  true,  he  said  that  these  laws  would  be  that  led  to  the  arrogance  of  the  invader,    lina 
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delusion  went  so  far  that  it  penetrated  the  legis-  attachments  and  prejudices,  I  would  give  op 

lative  halls,  and  threatened  the  disruption  of  all.    It  can  only  be  done  by  States  separately, 

the  harmony  of  our  councils.    Now,  cheerful  What   State   will   lead   off  in    this   thing  f 

voices  are  heard  all  around,  and  hope  beams  on  South  Carolina  I  know  will  follow  Virginia,  as 

every  countenance."  well  as  every  other  Southern  State,  if  she  bat 

This  great  change  he  ascribed,  not  to  any  take  the  lead.    When  shall  it  be  done  f    Now, 

military  successes,  not  to  any  new  allies  in  for-  now.    Let  your  Legislature  pass  the  necessary 

eign  lands  to  stretch  their  arms  to  assist,  but  to  laws,  and  we  will  soon  have  20,000  men  down, 

the  knowledge  which  had  come  to  the  hearts  in  those  trenches  fighting  for  their  country, 

of  the  people.    "  We  now  know,"  he  said,  "  in  u  You  must  make  up  your  minds  to  try  that, 

our  hearts  that  this  people  must  conquer  its  or  see  your  army  withdrawn  from  before  your 

freedom  or  die."  town.    I  came  to  say  disagreeable  things.    I 

He  proceeded  to  relate  how  the  peace  com-  tell  you  you  are  in  danger,  unless  some  radical 
mission  came  to  be  sent  and  its  result,  and  measure  be  taken.  I  know  not  where  white 
asked,  "  What  is  our  present  duty  ?  We  want  men  can  be  had.  It  is  said  there  are  quarter- 
means.  Are  they  in  the  country  ?  If  so,  they  masters1  clerks,  railroad  employes,  and  men 
belong  to  the  country  and  not  to  the  man  who  in  bomb-proofs,  but  I  tell  you  there  are  not 
chances  to  hold  them  now."  After  portraying  enough  able-boaied  white  men  in  the  country, 
the  determined  spirit  with  which  cotton  had  Do  you  suppose  we  have  worked  night  after 
been  sacrificed  on  the  Mississippi  to  prevent  its  night,  by  this  infamous  gaslight  you  have 
falling  into* the  hands  of  "their  enemies,"  he  here,  and  not  found  out  this  thing? " 
further  said :  "I  now  ask  has  any  man  a  right  The  further  proceedings  of  the  meeting  are 
to  hold  a  bale  of  cotton  from  his  country  ?  No !  unimportant.  On  the  next  day  a  member  of  the 
I  will  say  something  in  regard  to  tobacco.  House  of  Congress,  long  a  friend  of  Mr.  Davis, 
Take  all  the  cotton  and  tobacco  and  make  it  brought  forward  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  sug- 
the  basis  of  means,  without  which  we  cannot  gestions  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  providing  for 
go  on.  I  want  more,  I  want  all  the  bacon,  the  voluntary  enlistment  of  slaves  for  military 
every  thing  which  can  feed  soldiers,  and  I  want  service.  When  the  bill  was  offered  in  the 
it  as  a  free  gift  to  the  country.  Talk  of  rights  I  House  a  motion  was  made  to  reject  it,  which 
What  right  do  the  arrogant  invaders  leave  you?  was  lost  by  yeas  21,  nays  58.  It  did  not  pro- 
I  want  another  thing.  War  is  a  game  that  can-  pose  to  change  the  relation  of  the  slaves  to  their 
not  be  played  without  men.  Where  are  the  owners  except  by  the  consent  of  the  States  in 
men  ?  I  am  going  to  open  my  whole  heart  to  which  they  resided,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
you.  Look  to  the  trenches  below  Richmond,  laws  thereof.  A  motion  was  then  made  to 
Is  it  not  a  shame  that  men  who  have  sacrificed  postpone  the  matter  indefinitely,  which  was 
all  in  our  defence  should  not  be  reinforced  by  lost;  another  to  refer  it  to  the  military- corn- 
all  the  means  in  our  power?  Is  it  anytime  mittee  was  also  lost;  and  the  motion  of  the 
now  for  antiquated  patriotism  to  argue  refusal  original  mover  for  a  select  committee  passed, 
to  send  them  aid,  be  it  white  or  black?  "  The  great  degree  of  favor  manifested  ipr  the 

Continuing,  he  said :  "  Our  resources  of  white  bill  indicated  a  radical  change  of  sentiment, 

population  have  greatly  diminished,  but  you  which  finally,  under  the  influence  of  events, 

had  680,000  black  men  of  the  same  ages,  and  ended  in  emancipation.    The  objections  urged 

could  Divine  prophecy  have  told  us  of  the  fierce-  against  the  measure  were  that  it  would  be  vir- 

ness   of  the   enemy's   death-grapple   at   our  tually  staking  success  in  this  great  struggle  on 

throats;  could  we  have  known  what  we  now  the  capacity  and  fidelity  of  negro  troops;  that 

know,  that  Lincoln  has  confessed,  that  without  it  would  be  obnoxious  to  a  large  portion  of  the 

200,000  negroes  which  he  stole  from  us,  he  soldiers;   that  the  proposed  liberation  of  the 

would  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  contest,  slaves  becoming  soldiers  at  the  termination  of 

should  we  have  entertained  any  doubts  upon  the  war  was  nothing  but  abolitionism ;  that  by 

the  subject  ?    I  feel  that  the  time  is  rapidly  conscription  of  the  slaves  every  ground  assumed 

coming  on  when  the  people  will' wonder  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  would  be 

they  ever  doubted.    Let  us  say  to  every  negro  surrendered ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  confession 

who  wishes  to  go  into  the  ranks,  on  condition  of  weakness  which  would  operate  to  disadvan- 

of  being  made  free,  '  go  and  fight — you  are  tage  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

free.'    If  we  impress  them,  they  will  go  against  A  resolution  had  already  been  offered  in  the 

ts.    We  know  that  every  one  who  could  fight  Senate,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Military 

for  his  freedom  has  no  chance.    The  only  side  Affairs  to  report  a  bill  with  the  least  possible 

that  has  had  advantage  of  this  element  is  the  delay,  to  take  into  the  military  service  of  the 

Yankee  people,  who  can  beat  us  to  the  end  of  Confederate  States,  by  voluntary  enlistment, 

the  year  in  making  bargains.    Let  us  imitate  with  the  consent  of  the  owners,  or  by  conscrip- 

them  in  this.    I  would  imitate  them  in  nothing  tion,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand  negro 

else.    My  own  negroes  have  been  to  me  and  soldiers,  but  was  defeated.    At  the  same  time 

said,  c  Master,  set  us  free,  and  we'll  fight  for  the  demand  for  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Lee  to 

you.     We  had  rather  fight  for  you  than  for  the  command  of  all  the  armies  was  successfuL 

Yankees.'    But  suppose  it  should  not  be  so?  The  appointment  was  made,  and  he  at  once  is* 

There  is  no  harm  in  trying.    With  all  my  early  sued  the  following  order : 
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Hkadquabtexs  Cqvtkdxratt  Army,  Feb.  9, 1865.  presenting  certificates  from  such  officer,  showing 

By  authority  of  General  Order  No.  8,  from  the  Ad-  compliance  with  this  request,  will  receive  the  pardon 

jatant  and  Inspector-General's  office,  I  assume  com-  hereby  offered.     Those  who  hare  deserted  to  the 

maud  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Confederate  States,  service  of  the  enemy,  or  who  have  deserted  after 

Deeply  impressed^  with  the  difficulties  and  responsi-  having  been  once  pardoned  for  the  same  offence,  and 


patriotism  and  firmness  of  the  people,  confident  that  offer  of  pardon  extend  to  other  offences  than  deser 

their  united  efforts,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  tion  and  absence  without  permission. 

will  secure  peace  and  independence.  By  the  same  authority  it  is  also  declared  that  no 

The  headquarters  of  the  armv,  to  which  all  special  general  amnesty  will  again  be  granted,  and  those 
reports  will  be  addressed,  will  be  for  the  present  who  refuse  to  accept  the  pardon  now  offered,  or  who 
with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  stated  and  shall  hereafter  desert  or  absent  themselves  without 
regular  returns,  and  reports  of  each  army  and  de-  leave,  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  courts  may 
partment  will  be  forwarded,  as  heretofore,  to  the  impose,  and  no  application  for  clemency  will  be  en- 
office  of  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General.  tertained. 

[Signed]                        K.  E.  LEE,  General.  Taking  new  resolution  from  the  fate  which  our 

The  reasons  urged  in  favor  of  the  appoint-  enemies  intend  for  us,  let  every  man  devote  all  his 

are 
de- 

as- 

was  said,  would  remove  a  load  of  anxiety  by  sistance,  cannot  be  do'ubfful.    The  advantage  of  the 

which  all  were  depressed.    They  would  feel  at  enemv.  *?u  haTe  bnt  Mttle  value  if  we  do  not  permit 

~«,w*  +i»«+  A  i»««j  ^«+i,  «.*.^n~  HnA  o*a«/J„  «.~„  them  to  impair  our  resolution.    Let  us  then  oppose 

once  that  a  hand  both  strong  and  steady  was  c<mgtanCT  &  adversity,  fortitude  to  suffering;  and 

laid  upon  the  wheel,  and  that  it  signified  busi-  courage  to  danger,  with  the  firm  assurance  that  He 

ness  and  battle.  who  gave  freedom  to  our  fathers  will  bless  the  efforts 

A  firm  assurance  would  at  once  grow  up  in  of  tbeir  children  to  preserve  it.  , 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  strength  and  *■  E'  LEE'  GeneraL 
resources  of  the  land  would  be  applied  in  the  The  portion  of  this  order  which  appeals  to  the 
wisest  and  most  efficient  manner,  and  that  each  deserters  was  not  followed  by  the  success  de- 
separate  command  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  sired.  Those  men,  in  large  numbers,  appeared 
best  able  to  wield  it  without  favor  or  affection,  to  be  tired  of  the  war.  The  views  of  Gen.  Lee 
The  armies  would  eagerly  hail  such  an  appoint-  on  the  future  aspect  of  affairs  at  this  time,  aro 
raent.  But  the  most  marked  effect  would  be  upon  expressed  in  the  following  letter : 

the  Federals.    They  would  understand  there  H«ADQUABTi*sAjuiTNoHTireRxViBGiNiA,Feb.M865. 

was  to  be  no  child's  play.     His  name  was  spe*  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise,  Commanding,  etc. : 

cially  connected  with  one  measure  of  military  General  :  I  have  received  the  declaration  of  prin* 

necessity  before .  th; .Congress  which  he  had  mftL£^ 

strongly  urged  should  be  passed,  the  very  con-  .p^t  evinced  in  this  document  is  the  true  one.    If 
ception  of  which  implied  a  grim  resolve.     It  our  people  will  sustain  the  noble  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
was  the  demand  for  negro  soldiers.  federacy,  and  evince  the  same  resolution  and  forti- 
Two  days  later  he  issued  the  following  ad-  tude  under  their  trials,  which  have i  characterised  the 

A~**a  *rv  *iT«  o^i/i^w, .  army,  I  feel  no  apprehension  about  the  issue  of  this 

dress  to  the  soldiers :  con£gt     j  do  Jfi  aee  how  we        hj  any  compro. 

General  Order  No,  2.  mise  or  negotiation,  abate  aught  of  the  rights  claimed 

Hjcadquabrbs  Aemim  or  Cootdkhatb  States,  )  in  tnis  admirable  declaration,  without  a  surrender 

February  11, 1865.      j  of  the  liberties  we  derived  from  our  ancestors. 

In  entering  upon  the  campaign  about  to  open,  the  As  long  as  soldiers  are  animated  by  such  sent!- 

GeneraUin-chief  feels  assured  that  the  soldiers  who  ments,  and  supported  bv  the  country,  I  believe  that 

hare  so  Ions  and  so  nobly  borne  the  hardships  and  our  overthrow  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

dangers  of  the  war,  require  no  exhortation  to  respond  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

to  the  calls  of  honor  and  duty.    With  the  liberty  B.  E.  LEE,  General. 

transmitted  by  their  forefathers,  they  have  inherited         m,         ,  v    ,. .  _A„  .     „  j„„„„a  -*  ru« 

the  spirit  to  defend  it.    The  choice  between  war  and  The>  P^c  .sentiment  was  in  advance  of  Con- 

abject  submission  is  before  them.    To  such  a  pro-  gress  on  the  vital  subject  of  strengthening  the 

posal,  brave  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  can  have  army.     The  calling  of  the  slaves  to  the  field 

but  one  answer.    They  cannot  barter  manhood  for  wag  earnestly  urged  by  Gen.  Lee,  and  the  fail- 

peace^nor  the  right  of  self-government  for  life  or  Dre  of  ^  bm  £  the  genate  for  ^at  purp08e, 

PISSrt  justice  to  tbem  requires  a  sterner  animadver-  as  above  mentioned,  was  followed  by  immediate 

sion  to  those  who  have  abandoned  their  comrades  in  action  on  the  part  of  the  Virginia  Legislature, 

the  hour  of  peril.    A  last  opportunity  is  offered  them  On  February  16th,  in  the  Assembly  of  that 

to  wipe  out  the  disgrace,  and  escape  the  numshment  body  the  following  resolution  was  reported  by 

of  their  crimes.    By  authority  of  the  President  of  the  ,x  ^  "/V^^u*/^  ™»  TLniu«™  a  o^;™ . 

Confederate  States,  a  pardon  is  announced  to  such  *>*  Committee  on  Military  Affairs : 

deserters  and  men  improperly  absent,  as  shall  return  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  deeply  impress- 

to  the  commands  to  which  they  belong,  within  the  ed  with  the  importance  of  calling  into  active  service 

shortest  possible  time,  not  exceeding  twenty  days  the  whole  physical  strength  of  the  Confederate  States 

from  the  publication  of  this  order,  at  the  headquarters  in  this  momentous  crisis,  and  it  being  the  opinion  of 

of  the  department  in  which  they  may  be.  the  highest  military  authority  that  the  efficiency  of 

Those  who  may  be  prevented  by  interruption  of  our  army  maybe  greatly  increased  by  the  enlistment 

communication,  may  report  within  the  time  specified,  of  negroes;  therefore                                           a  , 

to  the  nearest  enrolling  officer,  or  other  officer  on  Resolved,  By  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 

duty,  to  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  practicable;  and  upon  That  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  is 

Vol.  v.— 18  A 
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authorized,  and  the  consent  of  this  State  is  hereby  ities  and  the  people.     The  proposition  before 

iriTen,  to  enlist  such  number  of  able-bodied  slaves  for  Congress  to  impress  the  cotton  and  tobacco, 

be  agreed  upon  between  the  Confederate  States  Gov-  "*g  to  each  man  at  a  specie  valuation,  and  18- 

ernment  and  the  owners  of  such  slaves.  suing  in  payment  bonds,  payable  in  specie  five 

The  subsequent  action  of  the  Legislature  led  7****  after  the  end  of  the  war.    The  property 

to  the  final  passage  of  the  measure  by  the  Oon-  thus  impressed  was  to  vest  immediately  in  the 

gress.    Various  propositions  were  introduced  Confederacy,  and  euoh  part  as  was  necessary 

and  considered.    A  bill,  however,  matured  and  should  be  applied  to  the  nse  of  the  army,  and 

passed  by  the  House  reached  the  Senate,  and  ^e  remainder  to  that  of  the  Treasury,  for  the 

was  there  defeated;  but  under  the  action  of  the  payment  of  appropriations.     It  was  further 

Virginia  Legislature,  her  Senators  were  induced  proposed  to  issue  a  new  class  of  notes,  called 

to  change  their  vote,  and  it  was  passed.    It  made  "  revenue  bills,"  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 

ao  change  in  the  relation  of  owners  of  slaves,  millions  of  dollars,  which  were  to  be  paid  oat 

and  authorized  the  General-in-chief  to  employ  for  services  rendered,  and  on  contracts  made 

twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  between  the  ages  after  the  month  of  May  ensuing.    These  bills 

of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  in  military  were  to  be  paid  out  on  specie  valuations,  and 

service,  in  whatever  capacity  he  might  direct,  to  be  redeemed  in  Government  cotton  at  fifty 

They  were  to  receive  the  same  pay,  rations,  cents  a  pound,  when  presented  in  amount  equiv- 

and  clothing,  as  other  troops.    At  this  time  alent  to  the  value  of  one  or  more  bales.     When 

the  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  measure  had  redeemed  the  bills  might  be  reissued,  and  the 

become  almost  unanimous  among  both  civilians  cotton  so  redeemed  from  the  Government,  and 

and  soldiers.    It  was  passed  at  too  late  a  mo-  all  cotton  and  tobacco  transferred  by  Gov- 

ment  to  be  executed  with  any  effect.  ernment,  was  to  be  forever  after  exempt  from 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Sherman  was  beginning  to  impressment,  and  might  be  unrestrictedly  ex- 
loom  up  in  the  South.  He  had  moved  from  ported  to  neutral  countries.  It  was  further 
Savannah  with  more  than  his  usual  vigor,  and  proposed  to  pay  off  the  Government  liabilities 
far  more  than  his  usual  celerity.  A  broad  J>v  the  additional  issue  of  four  hundred  millions 
track  of  desolation,  sweeping  along  the  great  m  Treasury  notes,  and  increase  the  taxes  double 
interior  lines  of  railroad,  marked  his  steps.  By  the  rate  of  the  previous  year,  thereby  absorb- 
destroying  these  roads  he  deprived  the  Oon-  ing  the  excessive  circulation,  and  paying  revenue 
federate  forces  of  the  feasibility  of  communica-  bills  at  specie  rates  in  future  transactions.  The 
tion  and  combination,  severed  the  communica-  arrears  due  to  the  army  at  this  time  were  so 
tions  of  Gen.  Lee  with  the  South,  and  dissolved  considerable,  that  private  individuals  proposed 
all  the  bonds  of  slavery.  At  the  same  time,  Gen.  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  Treasury  for 
Grant  was  filling  up  his  ranks  and  concentra-  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  the  Secretary 
ting  from  all  points  toward  the  doomed  city,  signified  through  the  press  his  desire  to  receive 
whose  fall  his  army  had  so  long  awaited.  The  such  assistance.  An  offer  was  made  by  one 
growing  apprehension  at  the  progress  of  Sher-  citizen  to  be  one  of  twenty-five  to  contribute 
man  caused  the  reappointment,  to  command  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  each  toward 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  of  Gen.  Johnston,  paying  Gen.  Lee's  army, 
who  had  been  relieved  before  Atlanta  by  Gen.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  7th  of  March 
Hood,  and  now  succeeded  Gen.  Beauregard,  when  the  Congress  acted  decidedly  upon  a 
On  this  occasion  he  issued  the  following  order :  measure  of  taxation.  The  law  enacted  on  that 
General  Order  JVo  1  ^  ^Gyie^  a  ***  °*  e*8nt  per  cent,  on  all  prop- 
Chablott*  Noeth  few^.  February  26th.  ert^.n0t  JFP*?"1?  ^f  ftt  a  &&***  rate>  °» 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  tbe  General-in-chief,  specie  and  bills  of  exchange  twenty  per  cent, 

the  undersigned  has  assumed  command  of  the  Army  on  currency  five  per  cent.      The  interest   on 

of  Tennessee,  and  all  the  troops  in  the  Departments  Government  bonds  was  taxed  as  income  under 

of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.    He  takes  the  existing  laws.     Upon  profits  made  by  buy- 

this  position  with  strong  hope,  because  he  will  have  .„  M  j  aJ.B    „  ~x!~a*~                  -*      *   J: 

in  counsel  and  on  the  field  tne  aid  of  the  high  talents  ">&  and  .seU,m3  merchandise,  on  property  of  any 

and  skill  of  the  general  whom  he  succeeds.    He  ex-  description  during  the  years  1865  and  1866,  a 

horta  all  absent  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  to  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  was  levied,  in  addition  to 

rejoin  their  regiments  and  again  confront  the  enemy  the  tax  on  such  profits  as  income,  and  upon  all 

%^Jt&r*z^ffi52^  py£*  rr***  *r*£n  per  r* a  ta 

that  army  who  are  still  with  their  colors,  that  the  of  twenty-nve  per  cent.     The  property,  income, 

confidence  in  their  discipline  and  valor  which  he  has  and  moneys  of  hospitals,  asylums,   churches, 

publicly  expressed,  is  undiminished.  schools,  and  charitable  institutions  were  exempt 

[Signed]                       ^  J.  E.  JOHNSTON.  from  taxation ;   also  all  property  within   the 

This  change  was  made  in  compliance  with  Federal  lines,  as  long  as  it  remained  within 

public  opinion,  and  with  the  request  of  Gen.  such  lines.    The  taxes  were  made  due  and  were 

Beauregard.  to  be  collected  on  the  first  day  of  June,  one- 

At  this  time   the  new  circulation  of  the  half  to  be  paid  in  Treasury  notes,  and  the  other 

Treasury  had  reached  five  hundred  millions  of  half  at  the  option  of  the  party,  in  certificates 

dollars,  but  its  depreciation  was  such  that  cur-  of  indebtedness,  without  any  allowance  for  in- 

rency  was  scarce  both  for  the  use  of  the  author-  terest.    It  was  also  provided  that  upon  all  the 
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subjects  of  taxation  mentioned  in  the  act,  and  those  who  have  hitherto  believed  that  an  honorable 

in  the  act  approved  on  the  17th  of  February,  termination  might  be  put  to  the  war  by  negotiation, 

1S64.  thprft  shnnlrt  he  Wiod  fnr  thA  v««r  Iftfi*  have  been  rude,7  disappointed.     The  enemy,  after 

S^f-       i    *                 i    *                .r?*!    ,?5  drawing  us  into  a  conference,  abruptly  terminated  it 

an  additional  tax,   equal    to    one-eighth    the  by  insisting  upon  terms  which  they  well  knew  we 

amount  of  tax  on  the  same  subjects  imposed  for  could  never  accept.    Our  absolute  surrender   and 

the  year  1865,  which  tax  should  be  payable  in  submission  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror  are  the  only 

Treasury  notes  of  the  new  issue,  and  the  money  conditions  rouebsafed  by  our  arrogant  foe.    We  are 

?i_      r>           t_iit.^-x                 •  j.   i  tola  that  if  we  will  lay  down  our  arms  and  nlace  our 

arising  therefrom  should  be  nrst  appropriated  liTe8,  Ubef&|  property,  and  domestic  institutions  at 

to  the  payment  of  the  mcreased  compensation  the  feet  of  President  Lincoln,  tbat  he  will  be  merciful 

of  soldiers,  provided  that  this  additional  tax  to  us.    Upon  bis  clemency  we  must  rely  to  save  us 

should  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  or  increase  fro.m  universal  confiscation  and  extermination, 

the  bain  kind.    A  bm  wf  also  passed  to  raise  plJ<?  >£Z££  ^^^X^cLtt 

coin  for  the  purpose  Of  furnishing  the  neces-  eracy  may  be  allowed  to  do— what?  To  return  into  the 

sary  supplies  for  the  army,  which  authorized  "Union  "from  which  they  solemnly  and  deliberately 

the  Secretary  to  borrow  the  sum  of  three  mill-  withdrew  themselves,  because  their  interests  and 

ions  of  dollars  in  coin:  or,  in  case  of  failure,  their  honor  required  it,  and  their  repugnance  to  which 

toW  ataxoftweBty-fi^eper  cent,  payable  ffi^.'%±Ztt^F&S^ 

in  land  on  all  the  gold  and  silver  com,  gold  overrules  the  counsels  of  men,  the  haughty  insolence 

dust,  bullion,  and  foreign  exchange  in  the  Con-  of  our  enemies,  which  they  hoped  would  intimidate 

federate  States.     A  division  of  public  opinion  and  breftk  tbe  spirit  of  our  people,  is  producing  the 

was  still  apparent  upon  the  measures  by  which  Sw^Lf^  tfZSJZZZ  ftlfJhe  -co  ?  "S 

,*                     u  v     if        L4  i           i       '    tl  try  there  comes  up  in  response  a  shout  of  mingled 

the  war  could  be  brought  to  a  close.     It  re-  indignation  and  defiance. 

duced  the  strength  of  the  army,  diminished  the  A  noble  enthusiasm  reanimates  our  gallant  army 

efficiency  of  the  measures  of  the  Government,  who  have  been  battling  so  long  for  freedom  and  in- 

and  delayed  the  action  of  Congress  on  impor-  dependence !    Let  us  all  be  united  now.    Let  there 

tant  measures.    Among  the  methods  proposed  &^Z*tt£2S.7u£S£& 

to  arrive  at  the  desired  result  was  the  following  ing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  cause  df  our  coun- 

by  Vice-President  Stephens :  try.    Let  us  contribute  freely,  all  that  we  have  if 

1    t  ~«  r>—  •  j     *  t  •      i     •                 j  j         .    iL  need  be,  to  carry  on  the  war  until  our  final  triumph 

1.  Let  President  Lincoln  issue  an  address  to  the  is  secured.    Let  us  take  fraternal  counsel  together, 

army  and  people  of  the  South,  embodying  in  that  and  calraly  consider  our  condition  and  prospects 

address  what  he  has  before  said  as  to  peace,  and  also  Stlch  a  811/rey  we  believe  must  tend  to  re£.st2]Te  and 

what  passed  at  his  interview  with  the  Commissioners,  encourage  even  the  least  sanguine. 

♦i.2"  rf  ^ei  to*Ppoint  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  We  have  it  is  true  recentfy  met  with  serious  dis- 

the  United  States  to  meet  State  Commissioners  on  a8ter8.    0ur  fortitude  is  being  severely  tried.    We 

tbe  part  of  such  States  as  desire  to  meet  at  Nash-  have  suffered  much,  and  must  be  prepared  to  suffer 

ville,  Louisville,  or  Cincinnati,  in  April  or  May,  to  more  in  tbe  cause  in  which  we  are  struggling.     Is 

consult  as  to  a  peace,  on  the  basis  of  such  States  re-  the  cause  worth  the  sacrifice  ?    To  answer  correctly, 

turning  to  the  Union  upon  the  sole  condition  of  we  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  end  for  which 

obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  re-  we  arc  contending.    Wnat  is  our  object  in  this  war? 

P  o    f  *    i    *-      u         x.  a*  *          v  n       j  /i  The  establishment  of   our  independence,  through 

3.  An  election  by  such  States  as  shall  send  Commis-  wnich  aione  are  to  be  secured  the  sovereignty  of  the 

sioners  to  that  convention,  of  Senators  and  Repre-  StateB  and  the  right  of  self-government?    What  is 


Cougress  with  other  States.  Dut  social  humiliation,  must  be  our  wretched  lot! 

Whatever  measures  might  have  been  proposed,  we  would  not  only  be  political  vassals,  but  social 

the,  would  have  been  of  no  avail  w&out  the  A  trt&X^^u^LSTTi 

concurrence  of  those  in  whose  hands  was  held  whose  worst  passions  are  embittered  and  inflamed 

the  public  authority.     These,  whose  official  ex-  against  us,  would  assume  the  absolute  control  of  our 

istence  depended  on  final  success,  with  all  the  political  and  social  destinies.   In  vain  would  a  proud 

ardor  and  earnestness  that  could  arise  only  SE?\M*^^ 

-          ,,              .     .                     ...           -   •,   ,       y  which  the  conquered  receive  trom  a  generous  foe. 

from  the  most  sincere  convictions  of  duty  ad-  Those  "  State  rights  "  which  we  have  been  taught  to 

mitted  no  alternative  to  success  through  war.  prize  so  dearly  as  the  greatest  bulwark  of  constitu- 

The  Congress  itself,  near  the  close  of  its  ses-  tional  liberty,  and  which  from  the  earliest  period  of 

sion,  united  in  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  con-  our.^.8t?^  we^avS,  *o  jealously  guarded  would  be 

+«;kJ.+a  ^™..«  ^-ff^^f  £„  *i^  ,»„.,„«      tt,:o  ««™«i  annihilated.    The  Confederate  States  would  be  held 

tribute  every  effort  for  the  cause.     This  appeal  M  conquered  provinces  by  the  despotic  Government 

not  only  presents  many  truths  ol  the  existing  at  Washington.    They  would  be  kept  in  subjugation 

state  of  affairs,  but  is  the  last  joint  declaration  by  the  stern  hand  of  military  power,  as  Venetia  and 

ever  made  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  those  Lombordy  have  been  held  by  Austria—  as  Poland  is 

who  had  been  foremost  in  commencing  and  5e,ib^&;^™i*5.45?1p^Noioll]y'  W,0UJ2  V  bo 

~~-a     ^        *v    x      -ui      l  **       n                  i  deprived  of  every  political  franchise  dear  to  freedom ; 

conducting  this  terrible  strife.    It  was  made,  bu!t  80cially  we  w^uld  be  degraded  to  the  level  o^ 

too,  within  about  one  month  of  the  time  when  slaves,  if,  indeed,  the  refinement  or  malice  in  our 

the  organization  of  the  Confederate  States  was  enemies  did  not  induce  them  to  elevate  the  negro 

destined  to  disappear  forever  from  the  midst  slave  above  his  master.    Not  only  would  the  property 

of  human  affair,.    It  was  as  follows :  MywoK^^^^ 

Fbllow-Citizkkb  :  The  result  of  the  Peace  Com-  African  bondsmen, 

mission  is  known  to  the  country.    The  hopes  of  But  why  pursue    'he    hideous   picture  further? 
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Southern  manhood  revolts  at  the  bare  idea  of  the     diminished  the  amount  of  our  cereals,  still,  in  view 

spectacle  presented.    Can  you  think  of  it  unmoved  ?     of  the  fact  tbat  in  every  State  without  exception  its 

Can  nronertv — can  life  itself— be  so  dear  to  you  as     agricultural  labor  has  been  devoted  almost  exclu- 
.*      r  . _/. !-i-   ii /> l    * :«..*      .r.,.1.  a~  *u«.  __;..:.._  *e  u«w.ja  .*..«&»  /*).;iii  KAfVv_«,  *v.«. 


memories  and  traditions  of  our  first  great  Revolution  doubt  that  there  is  ample  supply  of  food  in  tho 

do  not  nerve  you  to  eternal  resistance  to  such  a  country.     It  is  true  that  the  deportation  of  our 

consummation — nor  the  examples  of  our  forefathers,  slaves    by  the    enemy,  and    tho  barbarous  policy 

who  wrestled  for  the  independence  they  bequeathed  reprobated  by  all  authorities  on  ethics  or  interna- 

us  during    long  years   of   suffering   greater  than  tional  law  has  considerably  diminished  our  agricul- 

we  have  endured — let  not  the  precious  blood  that  tural  labor.    But  when  we  reflect  that  in  1860,  our 

has  been  already  shed,  by  our  bravest  and  best  in  exports,  almost  entirely  the  products  of  slave  labor, 

the  present  struggle,  cry  out  to  us  from  our  yet  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 

reeking  soil   in  vain  I      Fruitlessly,   indeed,  have  lars,  it  may  be    safely  assumed  that  our  slaves, 

these  sons  and  brothers — martyrs  of  liberty — bled  though  reduced  in  number,  are  fully  equal  to  the 


suffered  far  more  than  we  have  done.     Our  cities  nitely  improved  by  more  energetic  efforts  and  more 

then  were  almost  all  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  thorough  and  systematic  organization.    We  cannot 

we  were  entirely  cut  off  from  all  supplies  from  believe,  therefore,  that  on  our  bountiful  soil,  so  richly 

abroad,  while   our  facilities  for   producing  them,  blessed  by  Nature,  there  is  any  danger  of  our  failing 

were  infinitely  less  than  they  now  are.    Greene  tells  in  this  great  contest  for  want  of  food,  or  of  our  be- 

us  that  the  battle  of  Eutaw  was  won  by  men  who  ing  starved  into  submission  to  the  hateful  yoke  of 

had  scarcely  shoes  to  their  feet,  or  shirts  to  their  the  conqueror. 

backs.  They  protected  their  shoulders  from  being  But  if  we  look  to  the  amount  and  character  of  our 
galled  by  the  bands  of  their  cross  belts,  by  bunches  population,  we  see  especial  reasons  why  we  should  be 
of  moss  and  tufts  of  grass.  A  detachment,  marching  encouraged  to  hope  for,  nay,  to  be  assured  of  an  ulti- 
to  Greene's  assistance,  passed  through  a  region  so  mate  success.  No  people  of  our  number  can  be  sub- 
swept  by  both  armies,  that  they  were  compelled  to  iugated,  unless,  false  and  recreant  to  themselves, 
subsist  on  green  peaches  as  their  only  diet.  There  their  courage,  faith,  and  fortitude  fail  them.  We 
was  scarcely  any  salt  for  fifteen  months,  and  when  have  upon  our  rolls  a  very  large  army  of  veteran 
obtained  it  had  to  be  used  sparingly,  mixed  with  soldiers.  It  is  true— and  it  is  sad  truth  to  confess — 
hickory  ashes.  We  need  but  allude  to  the  terrible  that  the  number  present  for  duty  is  terribly  dispro- 
winter  which  Washington  passed  at  Valley  Forge  portioned  to  the  entire  aggregate.  This  is  too 
with  an  army  unpaid,  half  starved,  and  half  naked,  notorious  for  concealment,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
and  shoeless,  to  convince  us  that  much  as  our  brave  conceal  any  thing.  We  wish  to  speak  frankly  and 
soldiers  are  now  enduring,  their  forefathers,  for  a  truthfully  to  you  of  the  actual  condition  of  things, 
like  cause,  endured  far  more.  The  number  of  absentees  from  your  armies  has  been 

Washington  did  not  then  despair.  Lee  does  not  a  fruitful  cause  of  disaster.  On  many  a  hard-fought 
now  despair  of  the  final  triumph  of  a'  righteous  field  the  tide  of  success  had  turned  overwhelmingly 
cause.  Whv  should  we  be  doubtful,  much  less  de-  in  our  favor,  if  all  had  been  present  whom  duty  re- 
spondent, of  our  ultimate  success  ?  quired  to  participate  in  the  strife.    We  will  not  stop 

The  extent  of  our  territory,  the  food-producing  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  an  evil  which  we  have 

capacity  of  our  soil,  the  amount  and  character  of  so  much  reason  to  deplore.    The  remedy  is  plainly  in 

our  population,  are   elements  of  strength  which,  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  it  is  our  province  to  apply 

carefully  husbanded    and   wisely    employed,    are  for  it.     But  it  is  partly,  also,  in  yours,  and  we 

amply  sufficient  to  insure  our  final  triumph.    The  appeal  to  you  to  use  ft.     Let  every  good  citizen 

passage  of  hostile    armies    through  our  country,  frown  down  upon  and  indignantly  discountenance 

though  productive  of  cruel  suffering  to  our  people,  all  evasions  of  military  duty — whether  temporary  or 

and  great  pecuniary  loss,  gives  the  enemy  no  per-  permanent — no  matter  how  plausible  the  pretext,  or 

manent  advantage  or  foothold.      To  subjugate  a  now  palliating  the  reason. 

country,  its  civil  government  must  be  suppressed  No  duty  in  this  crisis  of  our  affairs  can  be  more 

by  a  continuing  military  force,  or  supplanted  by  imperative  than  to  fight  for  one's  country,  family, 

another  to  which  the  inhabitants  yield  a  voluntary  and  home.     Let  no  skulker,  deserter,  or  absentee 

or  forced  obedience.    The  passage  of  hostile  armies  without  leave  from  the  army  be  tolerated  in  any 

through  our  territory  cannot  produce  this  result,  community.     Let  the  reproachful  glance  of   our 

Permanent  garrisons  would  have  to  be  stationed  at  women,  between  whose  honor  and  the  brutal  foe  our 

a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  strangle  all  civil  noble  army  stands   as  a  flaming  sword,  drive  him 

government  before  it  could  be  pretended,  even  by  back  to  the  field.    With  proper  effort,  strict  disci- 

the    United    States    Government   itself,    tbat   its  pline,   and  an    elevated   tone   of    public   opinion 

authority  was  extended  over  these  States.     How  throughout  the  country,  desertion  and  absenteeism 

many  garrisons    would   it  require  f      How  many  in  the  army  can  be  arrested,  and  all  men  liable  to 

hundred  thousand  soldiers  would  suffice  to  suppress  military  duty  put  into  and. kept  in  the  ranks  of  our 

the  civil  government  of  all  tbe  States  of  the  Confed-  army.    If  this  be  effected,  we  can  maintain  in  the 

eracy,  and  to  establish  over  them,  even  in  name  field:  a  force  sufficient  to  defy  subjugation.    But  it  is 

and  form,  the  authority  of  the  United  States?    In  a  in  the  character  of  our  population,  especially,  that 

geographical  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  may  be  we  find  those  elements  or  strength  which  impress  us 

asserted  that  the  conquest  of  these  Confederates,  with  the  conviction  that  we  never  can  be  conquered. 

States  is  impracticable.  Our  people  are  peculiarly  military  in  their  charac- 

If  we  consider  the  food-producing  capacity  of  our  teristics.    Better  soldiers  than  those  in  our  army, 

soil,  we  need  feel  no  apprehension  as  to  our  ability  history  has  never  shown.     They  have  endured  ex- 

to  reed  tbe  people  ana  any  army  we  may  put  into  treme  hardships,  and  suffered  with  a  fortitude,  and 

the  field.  #  It  is  needless  to  go  into  details  or  adduce  fought  against  constant  odds,  with  a  gallantry  that 

statistics  in  proof  of  this.    It  is  obvious  to  every  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  their  country  and  ex 

well-informed  mind.      Although  the  occupation  by  torted  tbe  admiration  of  the  world.    But  in  addition 

the  enemy,  and  his  ruthless  policy  of  destroying  the  to  their  military  attributes,  our  people  are  preemi 

harvests,  granaries,  and  agricultural  implements  of  nently  of  a  proud  and  haughty  spirit,  and  deeply  im 

our  people  wherever  he   moves,  had  undoubtedly  bued  with  the  spirit  of  constitutional  freedom.    I 
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belongs  to  their  race  and  lineage;  and,  as  Burke  United  States  Government  has  any  constitutional  con- 
long  ago  remarked,  their  relation  to  the  servile  race  trol.  To  prevent  foreign  nations  from  according  to 
in  contact'with  them  has  intensified  the  feeling  and  us  that  recognition  to  which  we  were  entitled:  by 
invested  this  love  of  liberty  with  a  sentiment  of  per-  public  law,  and  even  the  very  language  of  existing 
sonal  privilege.  To  suppose  that  a  people  with  such  treaties — a  recognition  of  which  they  have  them- 
military,  political,  and  social  characteristics  will  ever  selves  accorded  to  other  countries  on  far  slenderer 
voluntarily  submit  to  be  ruled  by  any  other  Govern-  grounds — they  have  deliberately  falsified  accounts 
ment  than  one  of  their  own  choice  is  too  insulting  of  military  operations,  and  our  capacity  and  re- 
to  their  pride  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  And  sources  for  continuing  the  contest. 
to  doubt  their  capacity  to  achieve  independence,  A  war  which  has  been  carried  on  for  four  years 
and  to  maintain  themselves  as  a  separate  Power  with  every  varying  fortune,  their  ministers  of  state 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  to  close  our  eyes  have  again  and  again  assured  foreign  powers  could 
to  all  the  teachings  of  history — to  ignore  the  proof  not  possibly  be  waged  by  us  for  more  than  two  or 
which  our  forefathers  have  stamped  upon  its  pages  three  months.  And  after  all  their  insolent  boasts  of 
— to  believe  that  human  nature  nas  changed,  that  their  power  to  crush  us,  they  have  been  compelled 
we  are  a  degenerate  race — unworthy  descendants  of  to  resort  to  foreign  enlistments,  and  the  arming  of 
our  Revolutionary  sires.  our  captured  slaves,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of 

The  appointment  by  the  President  of  Lee  as  "  Gen-  their  armies.  In  spite  of  these  practices,  winked  at, 
eraJ-in-cnief "  has  done  much  to  restore  confidence  if  not  countenanced  by  European  powers — they  have 
to  the  country,  and  to  reinspire  the  army.  All  feel  practically  confessed  their  inability  to  vanquish  us 
that  we  may  safely  repose  this  weighty  trust  and  re-  in  regular  warfare,  by  the  inhuman  policy  of  destroy- 
sponsibility  in  that  great  soldier  and  devout  patriot,  ing  the  dwellings,  the  food,  and  the  agricultural  im- 
All  feel  that  we  may  lean  upon  him  as  our  tower  of  plements  of  our  non-combatant  population — thus 
strength.  All  feel  that  his  calm  courage  and  stead-  endeavoring,  by  the  starvation  of  their  wives  and 
Cast  purpose,  his  military  skill  and  wise  judgment,  children,  to  break  the  indomitable  spirit  of  our  sol- 
will  enable  him  to  wield  our  armies  with  the  max-  diers. 

imam  efficiency  and  strength.    May  God  strengthen  In  the  invasion  of  our  soil  neither  private  prop- 

him  for  the  great  task  to  which  a  confiding  people  erty,  nor  age,  nor  sex,  has  been  spared  from  the 

have  called  him  I  rapacity  and  brutal  passions  of  their  mercenary  le- 

To  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the  war.  Con-  gions.    Wherever  they  have  passed  over  the  surface 

greas  nas  been  compelled  to  impose  upon  the  coun-  of  our  fair  land,  the  blackness  of  desolation  has 

try  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation.    But  heavy  as  it  is,  marked  their  path,  and  such  barbarous  desolation 

it  is  not  too  heavy  for  the  country  to  bear,  and  not  has  been  their  boast.    Public  records  have  been  de- 

heavier  than  our  wants  imperatively  demand.    It  is  stroyed — institutions  of  learning — public  and  private 

impossible  to  maintain  the  mighty  contest  in  which  libraries — pillaged  or  burned,  and  the  temples  of  God 

we  are  engaged,  without  vast  expenditures  of  money,  sacrilegiously  defiled. 

Honey  can  only  be  raised  by  loans  or  taxation.    Our  Fellow-countrymen,  will  you,  can  you  ever  submit 

condition  docs  not  enable  us  to  effect  the  former,  to  be  ruled  by  such  a  people  ?    Can  you  ever  join 

We  must  of  necessity,  therefore,  resort  to  the  latter,  hands  with  them  in  fraternal  union  ?    Can  you  with 

We  appeal  to  you  with  confidence  to  submit  cheer-  all  these  things  freshly  before  you— daily  occurring 

fully  to  the  burdens  which  the  defence  of  our  coun-  on  your  native  soil — ever  return  to  political  union 

try,  yonr  homes,  and  your  liberties,  render  necessary,  with  these  despoilers  of  your  houses,  these  violators 

To  contribute  according  to  his  means  to  that  defence  of  your  wives  and  daughters  ?   Never  1  A  dark  crim- 

is  as  much  an  obligation  upon  the  citizen  as  it  is  to  son  stream  divides  you,  which  all  the  skill  of  nego- 

peril  his  life  upon  the  battle-field.  tiation  can  never  bndge  over.    The  Southern  people 

Let  ns  then,  fellow-countrymen,  tread  in  the  plain  have  determined  to  be  free  and  independent^  and  if 
path  of  duty.  No  nation  that  has  trod  it  faithfully  their  fortitude  and  courage  do  not  fail  them,  it  is  inl- 
and fearlessly  ever,  in  the  world's  history,  has  stum-  possible  to  doubt  the  issue.  But  there  must  be  no 
bled  and  fallen.  "  Nations/'  says  Burke,  "never  halting,  no  hesitation,  in  the  only  path  that  leads  to 
are  murdered ;  they  commit  suicide."  Let  us  not  be  the  goal.  We  must  prove  to  our  enemies,  and  prove 
guilty  of  the  folly  and  crime  of  self-destruction.  ***  to  the  world,  that  we  cannot  be  conquered.  We 
Considered,  therefore,  in  every  point  of  view,  is  it  must  convince  them  that  though  our  soil  may  be 

Sosaiblc  to  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Confederate  overrun,  the  faith  of  our  people  m  the  great  cause  for 
tates  will  ever  incur  subjugation,  or  accept  submis-  which  they  are  contending  is  unbroken,  is  unchang- 
sion  as  the  result  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  we  ed — their  will  invincible.  Let  us  emulate  the  ex- 
are  engaged  ?  Neither  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  ample  of  the  Russian  people  when  invaded  by  the 
these  States,  compelled,  by  long  years  of  unjust  and  great  army  of  Napoleon.  Let  us  be  willing  to  make 
unconstitutional  action  toward  them  by  the  Northern  any  and  every  sacrifice,  and  consider  it  but  a  mere 
States,  to  withdraw  from  political  union  with  them,  offering  on  the  altar  of  our  country.  By  the  light  of 
can  ever  be  tempted  by  any  promises,  or  so-called  the  blazing  ruin  of  what  had  once  been  a  proud  pal- 
"  guarantees,"  again  to  unite  themselves  under  a  ace.  Napoleon  read  this  inscription,  which  Rostop- 
eommon  government.  Forced  into  this  revolution  schin  had  affixed  to  his  gate :  "Frenchmen !  I  have 
by  their  faithless  disregard  of  the  obligations  of  the  spent  eight  years  in  embellishing  this  residence, 
constitutional  compact,  and  by  the  selfish  and  sec-  Here  I  have  lived  happily  in  the  bosom  of  my  family 
tional  legislation  which  they  fastened  upon  us,  what  — the  inhabitants  of  this  estate,  numbering  seventeen 
in  the  course  of  this  war  has  occurred  '  *  *~  -»---■---■*  *  -"-  :±  ~L 
opinion  as   to  their  character 

barbarity  and  unrelenting  ferocity  nu^u  uuo  *«*-»-  ^.v,^~  „vu.v.  .v^v.vuw  .*»  r~~ — ~ — j  j —  r — 

acterized  their  condnct  of  it,  has  excited  the  indig-  ence ! "    Shall  our  patriotism  be  colder  and  more 

nant  wonder  of  tbe  world.    Falsehood,  duplicity,  calculating  than  that  of  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 

and  mean  cunning,  marked  their  course  in  its  in-  ruler?    Have  we  less  reason  to  resist — less  reason  U 

augnration ;   and,  iu  its  progress,  every  artifice  of  detest  the  invading  armies  of  the  North,  than  the 

low  diplomacy  and  persistent  misrepresentation  has  Russians  had  to  oppose  and  hate  the  French?    On 

been  resorted  to  by  them  to  lessen  us  in  the  estima-  enemies,  with  a  boastful  insolence  unparalleled  in 

tion  of  mankind.    Our  struggle  for  the  right  of  self-  the  history  of  modern  civilization  have  threatened 

government — which    they  themselves  have  always  not  only  our  subjugation,  but  some  of  them  have  an- 

eclared  to  be  inalienable — has  been  held  up  to  the  nounced  their  determination,  if  successful  _  in  this 

world  as  a  contest  for  the  maintenance  of  African  struggle,  to  deport  our  entire  white  population,  and 

slavery — a    purely    State    institution,  over    which  supplant  it  with  a  new  population,  drawn  from  their 

neither  the  Confederate  State  Government  aor  the  own  territory  and  European  countries !    While  such 
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a  threat  may  weU  excite  our  ridicule  and  contempt,  government,  in  the  indomitable  valor  of  its 

the  devilish  spirit  which  prompts  it  must  provoke  in  troops,  or  in  the  nnquenchable  spirit  of  its  peo- 

us  an  indignation  that  would  render  the  feeblest  peo-  ,     r  ,},.      Kofflp/i  „«;i  diaannnintMl  A>a  would 

pie  invincible !   Think  of  it !  !    That  we.  the  descend-  Ple-   .  Ine  Datllea  ana  aisappointea  toe  wonia 

ants  of  a  brave  ancestry,  who  wrested  from  a  power-  m  vain  have  scanned  the  reports  of  their  pro-, 

ful  nation,  by  force  of  arms,  the  country  which  we  ceedings  at  some  new  legislative  seat  for  any 

inhabit — bequeathed  to  us  by  them,  and  upon  which  indication    that  progress  had  been  made  in 

we  have  been  born  and  reared;  that  we  should  be  the  gigantic  task  of  conquering  a  free  people, 

uprooted  from  it,  and  an  alien  population  planted  in  mt    °„MA  _^  ^4.^1  -v^s,,**  ~,»  *i;A  ™.^™«/L« 

oSr  stead,  is  a  thought  that  slould  inspire  us  with  There  were  no  vital  points,  on  the  preservation 

undying  hostility  to  an  enemy  base  enough  to  have  01  which  the  continued  existence  01  the  Uon- 

conceivedit.  Every  motive  of  honor  and  of  self-inter-  federacy  depended.       There  was  no  military 

est,  of  patriotism  and  of  domestic  affection,  every  success  of  the  enemy  which  could  accomplish 

sentiment  of  manhood  and  self-respect,  unite  in  nerv-  ite  destruction.      Not  the  fall  of  Richmond, 

rojr  us  to  resist,  to  the  last  extremity,  our  cruel  in-  to.,    •   _j.              ™.    1    j.              o             1, 

va^ers.     Success  gives  us  a  country  and  a  proud  *or  Wilmington,  nor  Charleston  nor  Savannah, 

position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    Failure  nor  Mobile,  nor  of  all  combined,  could  affect 

makes  us  the  vassals  of  an  arrogant  people,  secretly,  the  issue  of  the  contest.     Members  of  his  cabi- 

if  not  openly,  hated  by  the  most  enlightened  and  nefc  mfi  many  of  the  public  papers  expressed 

^JSMSw^  of c  WSJES^  *■««  oP^ions.     There  were  other,  on  the 

rious  pages  of  history.    Failure  will  compel  us  to  contrary,  who  believed  and  openly  declared 

drink  the  cup  of  humiliation  even  to  the  bitter  dregs  this  opinion  would  be  a  fatal  error ;  that  the 

of  having  the  history  of  our  struggle  written  by  New  evacuation  of  Richmond  would  be  the  loss  of 

Englandhistoriansl    Success  is  within  our  reach.  ^1  respect  and  authority  toward  the  Confed- 

Early  in  the  month  of  March  the  movements  erate  Government,  the  disintegration  of  the 
of  Sherman  and  others,  in  cutting  off  the  rail-  army  and  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme  of 
road  communications,  were  felt  at  Richmond,  an  independent  Southern  Confederation ;  that 
The  subsistence  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  was  greatly  the  hope  of  recognition  among  nations  would 
jeopardized.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  be  gone  forever;  that  its  loss  would  be  the 
the  only  remaining  States  from  which  supplies  material  ruin  of  the  cause,  and  in  a  moral 
could  be  expected.  These  were  also  dependent  point  of  view  absolutely  destructive,  crushing 
on  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people.  Gen.  the  heart  and  extinguishing  the  last  hope  of 
Lee,  in  an  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  the  people.  It  would  be  the  abandonment  of 
said :  "  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  doubt  that  Virginia,  and  with  her  North  Carolina  and 
the  people  will  respond  to  it  when  they  reflect  Tennessee,  forever.  These  views  with  others 
upon  the  alternative  presented  to  them.  They  to  be  hereafter  noticed  subsequently  exerted  a 
have  simply  to  choose  whether  they  will  con-  decisive  influence  on  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
tribute  such  commissary  and  quartermaster  It  had  now  become  apparent  to  oil,  that  as  a 
stores  as  they  can  possibly  spare  to  support  an  result  of  Gen.  Grant's  plans,  the  dangers  of 
army  which  has  already  done  and  borne  so  Richmond  were  rapidly  increasing.  Gen.  Sheri- 
much  in  their  behalf  or,  retaining  their  stores,  dan  had  made  his  march  up  the  Shenandoah 
maintain  the  army  of  the  enemy  engaged  in  valley ;  an  unknown  force,  supposed  to  be  Gen. 
their  subjugation.  I  am  aware  that  a  general  Thomas's,  was  known  to  be  moving  east  from 
obligation  of  this  nature  rests  lightly  upon  most  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee,  while  Grant  held  Gen. 
men — each  being  disposed  to  leave  its  discharge  Lee  at  Richmond,  and  Gen.  Johnston  was  left  to 
to  his  neighbor — but  I  am  confident  that  our  confront,  as  best  he  might,  the  steady  progress 
citizens  will  appreciate  their  responsibility  in  of  Gen.  Sherman,  awaiting  whom  there  was  a 
the  case,  and  will  not  permit  an  army  which,  large  cooperating  force  which  had  captured 
by  God's  blessing  and  their  patriotio  support,  Wilmington  and  advanced  toward  Raleigh,  the 
has  hitherto  resisted  the  efforts  of  our  enemy,  capital  of  North  Carolina.  The  Congress  at 
to  suffer  through  their  neglect."  In  the  same  Richmond  was  on  the  eve  of  adjourning  sine  die, 
strain  Governor  Vance  appealed  to  the  people  when  their  departure  was  delayed  by  a  message 
of  North  Carolina.  Coimty  and  neighbor-  from  Mr.  Davis.  Once  more  and  for  the  last  time, 
hood  meetings  were  convened,  subscriptions  of  as  it  proved,  he  addressed  them.  He  deemed 
provisions  were  taken,  either  as  sales,  loans,  or  it  to  be  his  duty  to  request  a  postponement  of 
donations.  Very  considerable  quantities  were  the  adjournment,  in  order  that  he  might  sub- 
thus  obtained.  mit  to  their  consideration  certain  matters  of 

The  Government  attached  less  importance  public  interest.    The  country  is  now  environed 

to  Richmond,  as  a  point  never  to  be  evacuated  with  perils,  which  it  is  their  duty  calmly  to 

or  surrendered,  than  the  State  authorities.    Mr.  contemplate.    Recent   military  operations  of 

Davis  expressed  his  views  on  the  evaouation,  the  enemy  have  been  successful  in  the  capture 

not  only  in  public  assemblies,  but  m  messages  of  some  of  their  seaports  and  in  devastating 

to  Congress.    His  views  were  that,  if  the  cam-  large  districts  of  their  country.    He  then  says: 

paign  of  the  previous  year  against  Richmond  "  The  capital  of  the  Confederate  States  is  now 

had  resulted  in  success  instead  of  failure ;  if  he  threatened,  and  it  is  in  greater  danger  than  it 

had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Richmond  as  has  heretofore  been  during  the  war.    The  face 

well  as  Atlanta,  the  Confederacy  would  have  is  stated  without  reserve  or  concealment,  as 

remained  erect  and  defiant  as  ever.  *  Nothing  due  to  the  people,  whose  servants  we  are,  and 

could  have  been  changed  in  the  purpose  of  its  in  whose  courage  and  constancy  entire  trust  is 
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reposed ;  as  due  to  yon,  in  whose  wisdom  and  mittee,  reported  an  address  to  the  people,  in 

resolute  spirit  the  people  have  confided  for  the  serted  on  a  preceding  page, 

adoption  of  the  measures  required  to  guard  Here  closes  the  history  of  the  important  civil 

them  from  threatened  perils."  measures  by  the  Confederate  Government  at 

The  message  proceeded  to  say  that  men  and  Richmond.  All  that  remains  is  the  dire  con- 
money  were  both  wanted  for  carrying  on  the  flict  of  arms,  and  the  surrender  or  flight  of  the 
war.  The  measures  adopted  by  Congress  were  vanquished.  The  boldness  of  the  confidence 
insufficient  either  to  supply  the  Treasury  or  to  expressed  by  the  leaders  up  to  this  moment, 
fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  bill  for  which  doubtless  excites  the  wonder  of  the 
arming  the  negroes  had  been  passed  so  late  as  reader,  was  honest  and  sincere.  Richmond 
to  lose  much  of  its  value.  All  class  exemptions  had  withstood  an  assault  of  three  years,  and 
should  be  repealed ;  a  general  militia  law  was  her  position,  under  the  defence  of  Lee,  had 
required ;  and  the  writ  of  habea*  corpus  should  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  impregnable.  Three- 
be  suspended.  At  the  same  time  it  was  further  fourths  of  a  year  Grant  had  been  held  before 
stated  that  a  prospect  of  opening  negotiations  Petersburg,  and  all  his  efforts  to  reach  the  west- 
between  Gens.  Grant  and  Lee  had  disappeared,  em  communications  of  the  capital  had  in  every 
and  it  was  evident  that  "neither  with  the  instance  been  thwarted.  Even  at  this  very 
Confederate  authorities  of  any  State,  nor  period,  Sheridan,  leaving  Winchester  and  sweep- 
through  the  commanding  Generals,  will  the  ing  all  opposition  before  him  np  the  valley  of 
Government  of  the  United  States  treat  or  make  the  Shenandoah  with  his  body  of  military  horse- 
any  terms  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  There  men,  aimed  to  reach  Lynchburg,  but  on  ap- 
remains,  then,  for  us  no  choice  but  to  continue  proaching  the  James  west  of  Richmond,  found 
this  contest  to  a  final  issue ;  for  the  people  of  himself  confronted  by  a  swollen  and  impassable 
the  Confederacy  can  be  but  little  known  to  him  stream.  Falling  back,  and  moving  round  the 
who  supposes  it  possible  they  would  ever  con-  left  wing  of  Lee's  army,  he  joined  Gen.  Grant 
sent  to  purchase  at  the  cost  of  degradation  and  before  Petersburg.  So  long  as  Gen.  Lee  could 
slavery,  permission  to  live  in  a  country  garri-  hold  Grant  back  from  the  west  of  Richmond, 
soned  by  their  own  negroes,*  and  governed  by  the  Confederacy  was  safe;  and  no  one  supposed 
officers  sent  by  the  conqueror  to  rule  over  them."  the  hour  was  near  when  the  former  could  be 

This  message  (see  Public  Documents)  was  defeated, 
regarded  by  Congress  as  asserting  that  the  On  March  26th,  Gen.  Sheridan  with  his  corn- 
public  interests  were  likely  to  suffer  from  their  mand  reached  City  Point.  Three  days  after- 
defective  legislation.  In  the  Senate  a  select  ward  he  began  *to  move,  with  his  command  sup- 
committee  made  a  report,  confined  to  the  specific  ported  by  the  5th  corps  of  infantry  nnder  Gen. 
allegations  of  the  President,  and  intended  to  Warren,  and  the  2d  corps  under  Gen.  Hum- 
ghow  that  whatever  culpability  there  might  be,  phrey,  against  the  Southside  Railroad.  To  resist 
it  did  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  legislative  de-  him  Gen.  Lee  detached  from  the  lines  at  Peters- 
partment.  It  admitted  the  inference  that  the  burg,  Gens.  Pickett's  and  B.  Johnson's  divisions 
culpability  must  have  arisen  from  faulty  admin-  of  infantry,  Gen.  Huger's  battalion  of  artillery,  and 
istration,  but  with  admirable  forbearance  re-  F.Lee's  division  of  cavalry;  at  the  same  time  he 
pressed  any  disposition  to  retort  by  setting  forth  called  upon  Gen.  Longstreet,  who  commanded 
details.  In  th  e  House  the  message  was  referred  the  forces  north  of  the  James,  for  men  to  strength- 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  who  en  the  positions  thus  weakened.  On  the  morn- 
made  a  report  stating  why  measures  repealing  ing  of  Sunday,  April  2d,  before  Gen.  Longstreet 
all  class  exemptions,  and  enacting  a  general  could  obey  the  orders  of  Lee,  Gen.  Grant  had 
militia  law,  were  not  adopted,  and  saying :  detected  the  weakness  of  the  line,  and  prepared 
"  Congress  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  an  attack.  His  forces  carried  with  slight  oppo- 
President  all  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  sition  the  outer  Confederate  line,  which  was 
fifteen  and  Ofty^  and  the  committee  could  not  thinly  held  by  Gen.  Heth's  division,  then  press- 
see  that  advantage  could  accrue  from  the  pas-  ed  inward,  striking  two  of  the  detached  forts, 
sage  of  a  general  militia  law,  but  were  of  the  of  which  there  was  a  series  behind  the  whole 
opinion  that  the  power  would  be  more  efficient  length  of  the  outer  works.  The  two  detached 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governors  of  the  States.  forts  were  named  Gregg  and  Alexander.    The 

"  So  far  as  the  question  of  putting  negroes  in  former  was  carried,  after  terrifio  opposition,  and 

the  service  as  soldiers  was  concerned,  the  com-  the  latter  evacuated  at  the  outset.    The  Fed- 

mittee  remarked  that  the  President  himself,  eral  forces  then  swept  onward  toward  Peters- 

and  the  Minister  of  War  had  both  declared  burg,  but  were  checked  in  their  progress  by 

against  the  immediate  expediency  at  the  begin-  Gen.  Longstreet,  until  a  fresh  line  was  formed 

ning  of  the  session.    Hence  it  was  not  earlier  before  the  city.    At  this  time,  Mr.  Davis,  while 

considered."  at  church,  received  information  from  Gen.  Lee 

The  Congress  adjourned  on  March  18th,  with-  that  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  progress  of 

oat  further  action  on  the  message.    A  bill  was,  Grant.    No   further  onslaught  was  made  by 

however,  passed  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  the  Federal  forces  during  the  ensuing  night, 

Treasury  to  procure  specie  from  any  State  in  but  at  dusk  Gen.  Ewell  with  all  the  troops 

exchange  for  Treasury  notes  at  market  rates,  under  his  command  north  of  the  James  (about 

etc    Mr.  Miles,  also,  from  a  joint  select  com-  4,000)  fell  back  from  their  lines  and  passed 
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through  the  excited  streets  of  Richmond,  and  an  ammunition  train  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
before  daybreak  had  crossed  the  bridges  over  miles  in  length,  enfeebled  by  hunger  and  sleep- 
the  James,  which  were  soon  after  given  up  to  lessness,  the  retreating  army  was  only  able  to 
the  flames.  At  about  the  same  hour  the  Con-  make  ten  miles  each  night.  The  delay  enabled 
federate  troops  began  to  leave  Petersburg,  having  the  active  Sheridan  to  get  ahead  with  his  cav- 
set  on  fire  the  cotton  stored  there.  They  cross-  airy,  and  to  destroy  the  depots  of  provisions 
ed  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox  along  the  railroad  between  Burkville  and  Dan- 
River  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  advanced  six-  ville.  Upon  the  5th  many  of  the  mules  and 
teen  miles  during  the  night.  Their  retreat  was  horses  had  ceased  to  struggle.  It  became  ne- 
covered  by  Gen.  Field's  division,  under  Gen.  cessary  to  burn  hundreds  of  wagons.  At  inter- 
Longstreet.  No  pursuit  was  made  by  Gen.  vals  the  enemy's  cavalry  dashed  in,  and  struck 
Grant,  who  was  aiming  to  intercept  the  retreat  the  interminable  ammunition  train  here  and 
further  westward.  there,  capturing  and  burning  dozens  upon  dozens 

The  plan  of  Gen.  Lee,  who  was  highly  gratified  of  wagons.  Toward  evening  of  the  5th,  and 
to  find  his  army  safe  oat  of  the  breastworks,  was  all  day  on  the  6th,  hundreds  of  men  dropped 
to  recruit  his  forces  with  the  supplies  he  hoped  from  exhaustion,  and  thousands  let  fall  their 
to  find  at  Amelia  Court  House,  and  to  fall  in  muskets  from  inability  to  carry  them  any  further, 
detail  upon  Grant's  forces,  which  having  in  view  "The  scenes  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th, 
a  vigorous  pursuit,  were  breaking  up  into  bodies  were  of  a  nature  which  can  be  apprehended  in 
of  one  or  two  army  corps,  and  scattered  over  its  vivid  reality  only  by  men  who  are  thoroughly 
the  country.  But  at  Amelia  Court  House  no  familiar  with  the  harrowing  details  of  war. 
supplies  whatever  of  provision  were  to  be  found,  Behind,  and  on  either  flank,  an  ubiquitous  and 
although  urgent  and  precise  orders  had  been  increasingly  adventurous  enemy— every  mud- 
issued  for  this  purpose  two  weeks  previous.  In  hole  and  every  rise  in  the  road  choked  with 
this  dilemma,  the  first  object  before  the  com-  blazing  wagons^- the  air  filled  with  the  deafen- 
mander  was  to  procure  supplies  for  his  troops,  ing  reports  of  ammunition  exploding,  and  shells 
For  this  purpose,  nearly  half  his  army  was  re-  bursting  when  touched  by  the  flames— dense 
quired  for  foraging  parties.  The  country  on  columns  of  smoke  ascending  to  heaven  from  the 
the  line  of  Bis  march  consisted  of  straggling  burning  and  exploding  vehicles — exhausted 
woods  and  pine  barrens,  with  occasional  patches  men,  worn-out  mules  and  horses,  lying  down 
of  clearings.  In  search  of  food,  the  foraging  side  by  side — gaunt  famine  glaring  hopelessly 
parties  were  obliged  to  go  considerable  distances,  from  sunken,  lack-lustre  eyes — dead  mules, 
and,  thus  divided  and  scattered,  large  numbers  dead  horses,  dead  men  everywhere — death, 
were  captured  by  Gen.  Grant's  forces.  The  many  times  welcomed  as  God's  blessing  in  dis- 
retreat  is  thus  described  by  a  writer  familiar  guise — who  can  wonder  if  many  hearts,  tried 
with  its  scenes :  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  four  years'  unparalleled 

"  Those  foragers  who  returned  to  Lee  brought  suffering,  and  never  hitherto  found  wanting, 
little  or  nothing  with  them.  The  suffering  of  should  have  quailed  in  presence  of  starvation, 
the  men  from  the  pangs  of  hunger  has  not  been  fatigue,  sleeplessness,  misery — unintermitted  for 
approached  in  the  military  annals  of  the  past  five  or  six  days,  and  culminating  in  hopeless- 
fifty  years.    But  the  suffering  of  the  mules  and  ness  ? 

horses  must  have  been  even  keener ;  for  the        "  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  .occasional  epi- 

men  assuaged  their  cravings  by  plucking  the  sodes  which  recalled  something  of  the  old  pride 

buds  and  twigs  of  trees  just  shooting  in  the  of  former  memories,  and  reminded  men  that 

early  spring,  whereas  the  grass  had  not  yet  this  hunted,  famished  crowd  was  still  the  same 

.  started  from  its  wintry  sleep,  and  food  for  the  army  that  had  won  two  Bull  Runs,  which  had 

unhappy  quadrupeds  there  was  none.    As  early  twice  Tin  pursuit  of  a  fatal  policy)  trodden  its 

as  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Lee  sent  off  half  his  enemy's  soil,  and  had  written  Fredericksburg, 

artillery  toward  the  railroad,  to  relieve  the  Chancellorsville,  and  a  dozen  other  names  upon 

famished  horses.    The  artillery,  making  slow  its  banners. 

progress,  thanks  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  horses,        "  The  reader  will  have  gathered  that  when 

was  captured  by  the  Federals  on  the  8th.  Gen.  Lee  found  his  depots  along  the  Danville 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  locomotion  of  an  road  destroyed  by  Sheridan,  he  had  no  alter- 

army  in  such  a  plight  must  have  been  slow  and  native  but  to  make  for  Lynchburg.    He  still 

slower.    The  retreat  was  conducted  in  the  fol-  hoped  to  get  rations  and  to  turn  suddenly  upon 

lowing  fashion :   About  midnight  the  Confed-  Grant,  whose  army  was  dispersed  into  many 

erates  slipped  out  of  their  hasty  works,  which  columns.    The  fatigue  of  the  pursuit,  though 

they  had  thrown  up  and  held  during  the  pre-  unaggravated  by  famine,  was  beginning  to  tell 

vious  day,  and  fell  back  until  10  or  12  o'clock  upon  the  pursuers.    But  in  pressing  for  Lynch- 

the  next  morning.    Then  they  halted,  and  im-  burg,  Lee  found  himself  in  a  dangerous  pre- 

raediately  threw  up  earthworks  for  their  pro-  dicament.    He  was  on  a  strip  of  land,  not  more 

tection  during  the  day.    It  was  not  long  before  than  seven  or  eight  miles  broad,  between  the 

the  wolves  were  again  on  their  heels,  and  from  James  and  Appomattox  Rivers.     On  the  after- 

their  earthworks  the  Confederates  exchanged  noon  of  the  7th,  Lee's  situation  seemed  so  un- 

a  heavy  fire  with  their  pursuers  throughout  the  promising,  that  Grant,  for  the  first  time,  sent 

day.    Delayed  with  the  necessity  of  guarding  to  propose  surrender.    Lee  at  one©  replied  that 
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Mb  circumstances  did  not  seem  to  him  such  as  learn  from  this  and  similar  scenes  to  appreciate 

to  justify  his  entertaining  snch  a  proposal.    On  *  common  men.'    As   the   great  Confederate 

the  morning  of  the  8th,  Grant  renewed  his  so-  captain  rode  back  from  his  interview  with  Gen. 

licitations.    Lee  did  not  decline,  but  debated  Grant,  the   news  of  the   surrender   acquired 

the  matter,  calling  a  council  of  war  in  the  even-  shape  and  consistency,  and  could  no  longer  be 

ing.    No  determination  was  arrived  at  on  the  denied.    The  effect  on  the  worn  and  battered 

8th,  and  at  midnight  the  usual  dreary  retreat  troops — some  of  whom  had  fought  since  April, 

was  resumed.    The  springs  of  energy  and  will,  1861,  and  (sparse  survivors  of  hecatombs  of 

unstrung  by  long  want  of  food,  had  run  down  fallen  comrades)  had  passed  unscathed  through 

in  the  men  like  the  machinery  of  a  broken  snch  hurricanes  of  shot  as  within  four  years  no 

clock.    Hitherto  the  retreat  had  been  covered  other  men  had  ever  experienced — passes  mor- 

by  Longstreet  and  Gordon  alternately,  but  now  tal  description. 

the  Federal  force,  which  had  got  ahead  of  Lee  "  Whole  lines  of  battle  rushed  up  to  their  be- 
an d  was  obstructing  his  retreat,  had  become  so  loved  old  chief,  and,  choking  with  emotion, 
considerable  that  Gordon  was  thrown  out  with  broke  ranks  and  struggled  with  each  other  to 
2,000  men  in  front,  while  Longstreet,  whoso  wring  him  once  more  by  the  hand.  Men  who 
pluck  neither  hunger,  nor  fatigue,  nor  depression  had  fought  throughout  the  war,  and  knew  what 
could  abate  or  subdue,  still  covered  the  rear.  the  agony  and  humiliation  of  that  moment 

"  At  daybreak  on  the  9th,  a  courier  from  must  be  to  him,  strove  with  a  refinement  of 
Gordon  announced  to  Lee  that  a  large  body  of  unselfishness  and  tenderness  which  he  alone 
Federal  cavalry  (in  other  words,  Sheridan's  could  fully  appreciate,  to  lighten  his  burden 
army)  was  across  the  road  at  Appomattox  and  mitigate  his  pain.  With  tears  pouring 
Court  House.  At  the  same  moment  a  heavy  down  his  cheeks,  Gen.  Lee  at  length  command- 
force  of  infantry  under  Grant  was  pushing  ed  voice  enough  to  say,  'Men,  we  have  fought 
Longstreet  vigorously  in  the  rear.  Between  through  the  war  together.  I  have  done  the 
Longstreet  and  Gordon  were  the  remaining  best  that  I  could  for  you.'  Not  an  eye  that 
wagons,  and  clinging  to  them  thousands  of  looked  on  that  scene  was  dry.  Nor  was  this 
unarmed  and  famished  stragglers  too  weak  to  the  emotion  of  sickly  sentimentalists,  but  of 
carry  their  muskets.  Lee  sent  orders  to  Gor-  rough  and  rugged  men,  familiar  with  hard- 
don  to  cut  his  way  through,  coute  qv?il  coute.  ships,  danger,  and  death  in  a  thousand  shapes, 
Presently  came  another  courier  from  Gordon,  mastered  by  sympathy  and  feeling  for  another 
announcing  that  the  enemy  was  driving  him  what  they  never  experienced  on  their  own 
back.    Lee  had  at  this  moment  less  than  30,000  account" 

men  with  muskets  at  their  hands.  The  fatal  Thus  Richmond  had  fallen,  and  General 
moment  had  indisputably  come.  Hastily  don-  Lee  and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  war.  Mr. 
ning  his  best  uniform,  and  buckling  on  his  Davis,  who  had  left  Richmond  with  the  mem- 
sword,  which  it  was  never  his  fashion  to  wear,  bers  of  his  cabinet  at  the  time  of  its  e vacua- 
Gen.  Lee  turned  sadly  to  the  rear,  to  seek  the  tion  by  the  army,  selected  Danville  as  the  tem- 
final  interview  with  Gen.  Grant  porary  seat  of  Government,  and  here  a  procla- 

"  There  is  no  passage  of  history  in  this  war  mation  was  issued.  (See  Aemt  Operations.) 
which  will,  for  years  to  come,  be  more  honor-  Admiral  Semmes,  formerly  of  the  Alabama, 
ably  mentioned  and  gratefully  remembered  was  made  a  brigadier-general  and  placed  in 
than  the  demeanor  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  command  of  the  defences  of  that  place,  which 
of  Gen.  Grant  toward  Gen.  Lee.  I  do  not  so  were  manned  by  a  naval  brigade  transformed 
much  allude  to  the  facility  with  which  honor-  into  batteries  of  light  artillery,  supported  by 
able  terms  were  accorded  to  the  Confederates,  one  or  two  battalions  of  troops  belonging  to 
as  to  the  bearing  of  Gen.  Grant  and  the  officers  the  Virginia  army,  who  had  been  absent  on 
about  him  toward  Gen.  Lee.  The  interview  furlough,  and  were  then  returning  to  their  re- 
was  brief.  Three  commissioners  upon  either  side  spective  commands  at  Petersburg.  At  Danville 
were  immediately  appointed.  The  agreement  the  fugitive  Government  remained  secure  until 
to  which  these  six  commissioners  acceded  is  authentic  information  was  received  of  the  sur- 
known.  render  of  General  Lee  and  his  army,  when  it 

"  In  the  mean  time,  immediately  that  Gen.  hurried  away  by  railroad  to  Greensboro,  North 

Lee  was  seen  riding  to  the  rear,  dressed  more  Carolina ;  here  a  mounted  escort  of  Mississip- 

gayly  than  usual  and  begirt  with  his  sword,  the  pians,  belonging  to  the  army  of  Virginia,  was 

rumor  of  immediate  surrender  flew  like  wild-  provided  for  Mr.  Davis,  attempts  to  take  whose 

lire  through  the  Confederates.    It  might  be  life  had  been  made  three  times  before  leaving 

imagined  that  an  army,  which  had  drawn  its  Richmond.    On  April  18th,  he  and  his  Oabi- 

last  regular  rations  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  net,  consisting  of  Secretaries  Benjamin,  Breck- 

harassed    incessantly  by  night  and  day,  had  inridge,  Mallory,  Postmaster-General  Reagan, 

been  marching  and  fighting  until  the  morning  and  the  following  named  officers  belonging  to 

of  the  9th,  would  have  welcomed  any  thing  like  the  President's  staff,  viz. :  Col.  J.  P.  Wood, 

a  termination  of  its  sufferings,  let  it  come  in  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Lubbeck  (formerly  Govern- 

what  form    it   might.     Let  those  who  idly  or  of  Texas),  Colonel  William  Preston  Johnston 

imagine  that  the  finer  feelings  are  the  prerog-  (son  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston),  and 

ative   of  what  are  called  the  *  upper  classes/  Colonel  Burton  N.   Harrison  fPrivato  Secre* 
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tary),  set  out  from  Greensboro',  on  horseback,  not  only  the  armies  of  the  North,  but  also  their 
to  seek  a  place  of  greater  safety  further  South,  own  slaves.  The  horrors  of  such  a  contest 
Two  divisions  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Gen-  #  were  too  terrible  to  contemplate.  The  only  al- 
erals  Debrill  and  Ferguson,  were  detaohed  '  ternative,  of  submission  to  the  United  States, 
from  General  "Wheeler's  corps,  to  protect  and  was  accepted  at  once.  Arms,  and  munitions, 
guard  the  front  and  rear  of  the  cavalcade.  A  and  men,  surrendered,  from  the  James  River  to 
long  wagon  train,  containing  the  personal  bag-  the  Rio  Grande.  Hostilities  ceased  entirely, 
gage  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  most  valuable  and  the  work  of  civil  reconstruction  corn- 
archives  of  the  waning  Government,  also  com-  menced. 

posed  a  part  of  the  column.  It  wound  leisurely  CONFISCATION.  Soon  after  the  cessation 
along  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  of  hostilities,  steps  were  taken  in  various  parts 
until  it  arrived  at  Charlotte,  N.  0.,  where  a  of  the  South  to  enforce  the  Confiscation  laws, 
halt  was  made  for  four  or  five  days  during  the  Preparations  were  made  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  m 
negotiations  between  Generals  Sherman  and  July  to  condemn  the  property  of  various  per- 
Johnston,  widen  Mr.  Davis  approved,  as  the  sons  who  came  within  the  provision  of  the  Presi- 
only  thing  that  could  be  done  under  the  cir-  dent's  amnesty  proclamation,  known  as  the 
cumstances.  Upon  the  refusal  of  President  twenty  thousand  dollar  clause.  Notices  were 
Johnson  to  approve  the  negotiations,  Mr.  served  upon  the  tenantry  of  several  landholders 
Davis  and  his  Cabinet  set  out  on  their  journey  of  supposed  wealth  to  pay  no  more  rent  to  the 
southward  with  all  possible  speed.  Abbeville,  parties  from  whom  they  rented  the  property. 
South  Carolina,  was  reached  on  May  1st,  and  These  proceedings,  however,  were  not  carried 
on  the  same  night  a  further  advance  of  forty-  to  the  extent  of  condemnation.  In  September 
two  miles  was  made,  and  on  the  next  morning  it  was  said  by  the  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Chan- 
crossed  the  Savannah  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  ler,  of  Norfolk,  that  he  bad  received  orders  to 
and  reached  Washington,  Georgia.  suspend  all  actions  for  confiscations. 

On  the  4th  of  May  Mr.  Davis  determined  to  Grave  charges  were  made  in  reference  to  the 

dispense  with  his  cavalry  force,  and  on  taking  returns  made  to  Government  as  the  proceeds 

leave  of  the  commander  of  the  escort,  said:  "I  of  sales  of  property  confiscated,  and  it  was 

expected  to  cut  my  way  through  to  a  place  asserted  that  the  net  amount  realized  by  the 

of  safety  with  the  two  divisions  of  cavalry  along  Government  from   the  confiscation  sales   of 

with  me,  but  they  have  become  so  much  de-  property  in  New  Orleans  did  not  exceed  $100,- 

moralized  by  the  reports  of  stragglers  and  de-  000,  although  the  sales  included  valuable  prop- 

serters  from  Johnston's  army  that!  can  no  longer  erties  in  that  city. 

rely  upon  them  in  case  we  should  encounter  The  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Leroy  M. 
the  enemy.  I  have,  therefore^  determined  to  Wiley  (see  Cyclopaedia  for  1863,  p.  220),  came 
disband  them,  and  try  to  make  any  escape,  as  a  up  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
small  body  of  men  can  elude  the  vigilance  of  States  on  a  motion  in  behalf  of  Mi-.  Wiley  to 
the  enemy  easier  than  a  larger  number.  They  dismiss  the  writ  of  error  and  appeal  of  the 
will  make  every  endeavor  in  their  power  to  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  the  Presi- 
capture  me,  and  it  behooves  us  to  face  these  dent's  pardon  and  the  acceptance  and  corn- 
dangers  as  men.  Wo  will  go  to  Mississippi,  and  pliance  of  the  terms  thereof  by  the  defendant, 
there  rally  on  Forrest,  if  he  is  in  a  state  of  or-  discharged  and  remitted  the  forfeiture  for  which 
ganization,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  is ;  if  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  in 
not,  we  will  cross  the  Mississippi  River  and  join  the  District  Court,  by  pardoning  the  acts  by 
Kirby  Smith,  and  there  we  can  carry  on  the  war  which  alone,  if  at  all,  that  forfeiture  was  in- 
forever.  Meet  me  south  of  the  Chattahoochee,  incurred.  The  decision  was  not  given  before 
as  this  department  has  been  surrendered  with-  the  close  of  the  year. 

out  my  knowledge  or  consent."    Six  days  after,  The  case  originated  in  an  information  filed  in 

he  was  captured.    (See  Army  Operations.)  a  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  one 

It  became  apparent  at  once  to  the  Southern  Charles  Gould  named  as  the  informer,  under 
people,  that  with  the  loss  of  Richmond  and  the  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1861  and>  1862,  corn- 
army  of  Gen.  Lee,  the  war  might  degenerate  monly  known  as  the  "  Confiscation  acts,"  for 
into  an  irregular  contest,  in  which  passion  would  the  confiscation  and  forfeiture  of  1,756  shares 
be  the  controlling  motive ;  the  area  of  con-  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
scription  would  become  so  narrowed  as  greatly  road  Company  of  1859,  and  of  upwards  of 
to  reduce  the  military  strength ;  the  civil  or-  $50,000  due  on  coupons  of  bonds  of  the  same 
ganization  was  gone ;  the  treasury  and  commis-  corporation  as  property  of  the  defendant  on 
sariat  were  exhausted,  and  all  those  means  which  the  twofold  ground  alleged  in  the  information ; 
were  necessary  to  sustain  a  cause  depending  1.  Of  alleged  use  of  property  by  Mr.  Wiley 
upon  popular  faith  and  enthusiasm.  But  an-  in  aid  of  the  Rebellion,  under  the  act  of  1861 ; 
other  and  more  alarming  danger  now  began  and, 

to  threaten  them.    The  demoralization  among  2.  Alleged  treasonable  acts  of  Mr.  Wiley,  un 

the  slaves,  produced  by  the  war  and  its  inci-  der  act  of  1862. 

dents,  had  reached  such  an  extent  as  to  con-  The  motion  to  dismiss  this  case  was  an 

vine©  the  people  that  in  a  longer  continuance  nounced  by  Mr.  Laroque,  in  its  support, 

of  hostilities  they  would  be  compelled  to  fight  It  involved  the  question :  "Does  the  Presi 
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dent's  pardon  remit  the  forfeiture  of  rebel  prop-  the  best  of  my  judgment,  with  the  conviction  that 

erty,  and  reinstate  the  rebel  in  all  his  rights  £e  beust  interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 

thereto  ?  "  throughout  the  world  will  be  preserved  and  promoted 

uierewj  i  ^  ^    ^  success  and  permanency  of  our  country.    Lei 

On  the  reorganization  01  the  bouthern  States  ns  g\i  labor  to  that  end,  and  the  mission  upon  which 

proceedings  in  cases  of  confiscation  were  sus-  this  people  have  been  sent  among  the  nations  of  iLe 

pended,  and  in  Florida  the  decree  was  recon-  world  will  be  accomplished, 
sidered  in  cases  not  closed,  and  the  defendant  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

allowed  a  rehearing,  with  the  liberty  of  pleading        On  June  1 9th  the  Rev.  Dr.  Post,  Chairman  of 

the  President's  pardon.  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Country,  ro- 

OONGREGATIONALISTS.  The  most  im-  ported  a  series  of  resolutions,  ascribing  thanks- 
portant  event  in  the  recent  history  of  American  giving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  victory  over 
Congregationalism  is  the  National  Council,  rebellion  and  the  results  of  that  triumph,  giving 
which  met,  according  to  appointment*  at  Bos-  praise  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  expressing 
ton,  on  June  14th.  The  Council  organized  by  sympathy  for  the  friends  of  the  fallen ;  express- 
electing  Governor  Buckingham,  of  Connecticut,  mg  deep  indignation  at  the  assassination  of  the 
Moderator.  Among  the  prominent  men  at-  late  President  Lincoln,  and  extending  to  his 
tending  the  Convention  were  Dr.  Edward  successor  assurances  of  sympathy  and  coOpera- 
Beecher  and  his  brothers,  Henry  Ward  and  tion ;  denouncing  the  rebellion  as  transcending 
Charles ;  Rev.  Dr.  Patten,  of  Chicago ;  Rev.  the  enormities  of  treason  recorded  in  the  his- 
Dr.  B.  P.  Stone,  of  Concord,  N.  H.;  Dr.  tory  of  any  other  country ;  urging  the  Govern- 
Labaree,  President  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt. ;  ment,  while  blending  mercy  with  justice,  to 
Judge  Parish,  of  Ohio ;  Senator  Pomeroy,  deal  with  the  traitors  in  such  a  manner  that 
of  Kansas;  Gov.  Smith,  of  Vermont;  Presi-  the  greatness  of  their  crime  will  be  forever 
dent  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College ;  Prof.  Park,  recognized;  regarding  the  late  war  as  a  judg- 
of  Andover  Seminary ;  and  from  abroad,  Rev.  ment  on  slavery,  and  on  the  complicity  of  the 
Dr.  Vaughan,  editor  of  the  "British  Qmr-  nation  with  it ;  enjoining  just  dealing  with  the 
Urly;"  Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh,  an  eloquent  Scotch-  freedmen,  and  favoring,  protecting,  and  fortify- 
man ;  Rev.  Dr.  George  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  ing  them  in  their  new  status  by  bestowing  vpon 
British  Congregational  Union ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  them  the  elective  franchise  and  all  the  rights  of 
Monod,  son  of  a  distinguished  French  divine.-  citizenship  ;  speaking  of  the  wide  field  for  re- 

The  different  states  of  the  Union  were  repre-  ligious  work  opened  by  the  termination  of  the 

sented  among  the  delegates  to  the  Convention  war;  regarding  the  present  time  as  a  crisis  de- 

as  follows :  manding  the  most  effectual  means  of  education 

California. 4  Missouri..... 8  and  evangelization,  and  the  religious  faith  of 

Hew-S*?™!:'.::::::::*  the  forefathers  as  the  most  effective  for  the 

New  Jowey  .'.V.V.V.! '.'.'.'.'.'.  a  work ;  stating  it«to  be  the  duty  of  the  churches 

o^^.li::'.'.".": ?  represented  in  the  Council  to  diffuse  their  faith 

Ohio... V.'.V.V.V.V.*. ".".".".".! ".80  in  this  new  field;    offering  renewed  thanks- 

RhodSyiviaiid 4  fF^S  *°r  *ne  P*8^  an^  expressing  faith  in  the 

Tennessee.. ..' .WW" .".WW".*  l  future  support  of  the  Almighty.    After  some 

Vermont.....' 14  discussion,  the  resolutions  were  unanimously 

Wisconsin 22  fldontad  » 

Whole  number 493  aaoptea. 

/\        «i_*j.j.«i.^i        .i  On  t'nne  22d  the  members  and  delegates  of 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Council  was  to  the  Council,  with  about  an  equal  number  of 

adopt  (on  June  15th)  the  following  address  to  invited  guests,  made  an  excursion  to  Plymouth 

President  Jolinson :  to  visit "  Forefathers'  Rock."  A  business  session 

The  National  Congregational  Council,  now  in  sea-  was  held  on  Burial  Hill,  at  which  a  new  Decla- 

aion  in  Boston,  representing  nearly  8,000  churches  ration   of  FaitK  embodying  the  substanoe  of 

in  ail  sections  of  the  country,  desire  to  present  you  ^A  ^ :^„«iw^«««««+^  +Z  +i»a  rw.n»;i   w:+i» 

their  Christian  salutations,  to  assure  you  of  their  pro-  one  previously  presented  to  the  Council,  with 


Colorado 2 

Connecticut 66 

Delaware 1 

Illinois 88 

Indiana 8 

Iowa 83 

Kansas 6 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts 9T 

Minnesota 10 

Maine 88 

Michigan 25 


dreds  of  thousands  embraced  as  worshippers  in  our 
churches  will  most  heartily  cooperate  with  you  in  "We,  in  common  with  all  Christian  believers,  con- 
extending  the  institution  of  ciril  and  religious  liberty  fess  our  faith  in  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
throughout  the  land.  Holy  Ghost,  the  only  Hying  and  true  God;  in  Jesus 
WILLIAM  A.  BUCKINGHAM,  Moderator.  Christ,  the  incarnate  Word,  who  is  exalted  to  be  our 
o,Tk.;i                ■..       -i-i  Redeemer  and  King;   and  in  the  Holy  Comforter, 
The  reply  of  the  President  to  this  address  who  is  present  in  the  Church  to  regenerate  and  sano- 
WQS  as  follows :  tify  the  soul. 

Washington,  June  19.  "With  the  whole  Church,  we  confess  the  common 

To  Gov.  Wm.  A.  Buchinghamf  Moderator  of  the  No-  sinfulness  and  ruin  of  our  race,  and  acknowledge 

tional  Council  of  Congregational  Churches,  Boston  :  that  it  is  only  through  the  work  accomplished  by  the 

I  received  with  profound  thanks  the  despatch  of  life  and  expiatory  death  of  Christ  that  we  are  justi- 

rour  Council.     In  the  arduous  and  embarrassing  fied  before  God,  and  receive  the  remission  of  sins ; 

duties  devolved  upon  me  I  feel  the  need  of  the  co6p-  and  that  it  is  through  the  present  and  grace  of  the 

eration  and  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  of  the  assist-  Holy  Comforter  alone  that  we  hope  to  be  delivered 

ance  of  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  universe.    These  from  the  power  of  sin  and  to  be  perfected  in  holu 

duties  I  shall  endeavor  to  discharge  honestly  and  to  neas. 
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"  We  believe,  also,  in  the  organized  and  risible 
Church,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  in  the  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body,  and  in  the  final  judgment — 
the  issues  of  which  are  eternal  life  and  everlasting 
punishment. 

"We  receive  these  truths  on  the  testimony  of  God. 
given  originally  through  prophets  and  apostles,  ana 
in  the  life,  the  miracles,  the  death,  the  resurrection 
of  his  Son,  our  divine  Redeemer.  This  testimony 
is  preserved  for  the  Church,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Ola  and  New  Testament,  which  were  composed  by 
holy  men  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"Affirming  now  our  belief  that  those  who  thus 
hold  'one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,'  together 
constitute  the  one  catholic  Church,  the  several 
households  of  which,  though  called  by  different 
names,  are  the  one  body  of  Christ ;  and  that  these 


cooperate 

these  truths,  with  them  we  will  carry  the  Gospel 
into  every  part  of  this  land,  and  with  them  we  will 
go  into  all  the  world,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature. 

"Kay  He,  to  whom  'all  power  is  given  in  heaven 
and  earth,'  fulfil  the  promise  which  is  all  our  hope : 
*  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.'    Amen.'f 

On  the  subject  of  Congregational  policy,  the 
Council  adopted,  almost  unanimously,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  offered  by  Prof.  Park : 

Resolved,  That  this  Council  recognises,  as  distinc- 
tive of  the  Congregational  polity : 

1.  The  principle  that  the  local  or  Congregational 
Church  derives  its  power  and  authority  directly  from 
Christ,  and  is  not  subjected  to  any  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment, exterior  or  superior  to  itself. 

2.  That  every  local  or  Congregational  Church  is 
bound  to  observe  the  duties  of  mutual  respect  and 
charity,  which  are  included  in  the  communion  of 
churcnes  one  with  another;  and  that  every  church 
which  refuses  to  give  an  account  of  its  proceedings, 
when  kindly  and  orderly  desired  to  do  so  by  neigh- 
boring church  es:  violates  the  law  of  Christ. 

3.  That  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  by  members  of 
the  churches  who  have  been  duly  called  and  set  apart 
to  that  work,  implies  in  itself  no  power  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  ministers  of  the  gospel,  not  elected 
to  office  in  any  church,  are  not  a  Hierarchy,  nor  are 
they  invested  with  any  official  power  in  or  over  the 
churches. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  raising 
$750,000  for  the  purpose  of  evangelization 
($800,000  for  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  $250,000  for  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  and  $200,000  for  the  Congrega- 
tional Union),  was  unanimously  adopted.  .  The 
report  recommended  that  the  officers  of  the 
first  two  societies  use  all  efforts  in  their  power 
to  increase  their  receipts  to  the  amount  named, 
and  also  proposed  a  simultaneous  collection  in 
all  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  land,  on 
the  Sabbath  (December  17th)  preceding  next 
"  Forefathers'  Day,"  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
church-building  fund  of  $200,000  for  the  Ameri- 
can Congregational  Union.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  a  Congregational  House  in  Bos- 
ton, arguing  the  desirableness  of  such  an  edifice 
as  a  repository  of  the  library  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Association,  was  likewise  adopted.  The 
report  stated  that  the  Congregational  Associa- 
tion had  property  to  the  amount  of  $10,000, 


and  also  had  secured  subscriptions  of  $20,000 
toward  the  object;  $100,000  was  needed  in  all, 
and  should  be  raised  mainly  in  New  England. 

The  committee  on  the  "  American  Protestant 
Assembly "  presented  a  report  regarding  "  the 
fearful  spread  of  Papacy,  as  a  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  urging  a  vigorous  defence 
against  the  encroachments  of  Soman  Catholi- 
cism and  infidelity."  The  report  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  clergy- 
men and  an  equal  number  of  laymen,  in  form- 
ing a  proposed  union  of  different  denomina- 
tions ;  and  it  was  adopted. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Congregational  Convention,  the 
Congregational  churches  took  up  a  collection, 
December  17th,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
$200,000  for  church  extension.  The  contribu- 
tions from  most  of  the  churches  were  liberal, 
though  some,  even  among  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  congregations,  postponed  the  taking 
of  the  collection.  The  contributions  reported 
up  to  January  11,  1866,  amounted  to  $89,880. 

The  first  Congregational  State  Conference  in 
any  of  the  former  slave  States  was  organized 
at  Hannibal,  Ho.,  October  27th,  under  the  name 
.of  "  The  General  Conference  of  Missouri."  Con- 
gregationalism, has  fifteen  churches  in  Missouri, 
all  of  recent  origin.  The  first  Congregational 
Church  of  Maryland  was  organized  at  Baltimore 
in  May,  and  the  first  church  of  Louisiana  at 
New  Orleans  in  December. 

According  to  the  English  "Congregational 
Year  Book  for  1866,"  the  statistics  of  Congrega- 
tionalism in  Europe  and  in  the  British  Colonies 
were  in  the  years  1864  and  1865  as  follows: 


Churches. 

In  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  tho  islands 

of  the  British  Seas 

In  the  American  Colonies 

In  the  Australian  Colonies 

In  foreign  lands 


Free  Churches  (Independent)  in  the  French 

Empire 

In  Belgium 

In  Switzerland 


Congregational  Ministers, 

In  England 

In  Wales 

In  Scotland 

In  Ireland 

In  tho  colonies 

In  foreign  lands 


In  the  London  postal  district  there  were,  in 
1865,  220  churches,  178  pastors,  94  ministers 
without  pastoral  charges.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  Cheahunt,  Hackney,  and  New  Colleges, 
was  given  at  100. 

The  Congregational  Memorial  Hall  Fund 
amounted,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1865,  to 
about  £50,000. 

CONGRESS,  CONFEDERATE.    (&e  Cow- 

FEDERATE  STATES.) 


CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES. 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  sec- 
ond session  of  the  thirty-eighth  Congress,*  com- 
menced on  the  5th  of  December,  1864.  The 
Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tern.,  Senator  Daniel  Clark.  The  House 
was  at  the  same  time  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Schuyler  Colfax. 

For  the  Message  of  the  President  to  Con- 
gress, see  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1864,  Public 
Documents. 

In  the  House,  on  Deo.  13th,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  give  the  requisite  notice  of  one  year, 
for  terminating  the  treaty  made  by  Great  Bri- 
tain in  behalf  of  the  British  Provinces  of  North 
America,  was  taken  np.  The  consideration  of 
the  resolution  had  been  postponed  from  the 
previous  session. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  having  failed 
to  pass,  the  question  came  up  on  the  passage 
of  the  resolution,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the 
following  vote : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Ashley,  Baily,  Au- 

*  The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  members  of  Congress : 

8KH1TI. 

California— John  Conness,  James  A.  MoDongalL 
Connecticut— J  axnee  Dixon,  Lafayette  8.  Foster. 
Dataware— Geo.  R.  Riddle,  Willard  Sanlsbury. 
Illinois— William  A.  Richardson,  Lyman  Trumbull. 
Indiana— Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Henry  S.  Lane. 
Iowa— Junes  Harlan,  Jamos  W.  Grimes. 
Kansas— Samuel  OL  Pomeroy,  James  H.  Lane. 
Kentucky— Garrett  Davis,  Lazarus  W.  PowelL 
Maine— Lot  M.  Morrill,  Nathan  A  Farwell. 
Massachusetts— Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Wilson. 
Maryland—  Reverdy  Johnson,  Thomas  IL  Hicks. 
Michigan— Zachariah  Chandler,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 
Minnesota— Alexander  Ramsay,  Morton  8.  Wilkinson. 
M issouri— John  B.  Henderson,  B.  Gratx  Brown. 
New  Hampshire— IHniel  Clark,  John  P.  Halo. 
New  Jersey—  William  Wright,  John  C.  Ten  Eyok. 
New  Fori— Edwin  D.  Morgan,  Ira  Harris. 
Nevada— James  W.  Nye,  William  M.  Stewart 
Ohio— Beniamln  F.  Wade,  John  Sherman. 
Oregon—  Benjamin  F.  Harding,  James  W.  Nesmith. 
Pennsylvania — Charles  &  Buckalew,  Edgar  Cowan. 
Rhode  Island-" William  Sprague,  Honry  B.  Anthony. 
Vermont^- Solomon  Foot,  Jacob  Collamer. 
Virginia— Lemuel  J.  Bowden,  John  8.  Carlile. 
West    Virginia— Peter  G.  Van   Winkle,  Waitman  T. 
Wllley. 

Wisconsin— James  R.  Doollttle,  Timothy  O.  Howe. 

HOU8B. 

California— Thomas  B.  Shannon,  William  Higby,  Cor- 
nelius Cole. 

Connecticut— ^emy  C.  Deming,  James  E.  English  Augus- 
tus Brandagee,  John  H.  Hubbard. 

Delaware— Nathaniel  B.  Smithers. 

Illinois— Isaac  N.  Arnold,  John  F.  Farnsworth,  EHhu  K 
Weshburne,  Charles  M.  Harris.  Eben  C.  Ingersoll,  Jesse  O. 
Norton.  John  B.  Eden,  John  T.  BtuarLLewis  W.  Boss,  An- 
thony L.  Knapp,  James  C  Robinson,  William  R.  Morrison, 
William  J.  Allen,  James  01  Allen. 

Indiana — John  Law,  James  A  Cravens,  Henry  W.  Har- 
rington, William  8.  Holman,  George  W.  Julian,  Ebenezer 
DumonL  Daniel  W.  Vooxheea,  Godlove  8.  Orth,  Sehuyler 
Colnuc,  Joseph  K.  EdsertoiLJames  F.  McDowell 

Iotoa— James  F.  Wilson,  Hiram  Price,  William  B.  Allison, 
J.  B.  Grlnneli,  John  A.  Kasson,  A.  W.  Hubbard. 

Kansas—  A.  Carter  Wilder. 

Kentucky— Luclen  Anderson,  George  H.  Teaman,  Henry 
Grider,  Aaron  Harding,  Robert  Mallory.  Green  Clay  Smith, 
Brntas  J.  Clay,  William  H.  Randall,  William  H.  Wadsworth. 

Maine — Lorenzo  D.  M.  Sweat,  Sidney  Perham,  James  G. 
Blaine,  John  EL  Rice,  Frederick  A  Pike. 

Maryland— John  A.  J.  Cresewell,  Edwin  H,  Webster, 
Henry  winter  Davis,  Franets  Thomas,  Benjamin  G.  Harris. 

Massachusetts— Thomas  D.  Eliot,  Oakes  Ames,  Alexander 
H.  Rice,  Samuel  Hooper,  John  B.  Alley,  Daniel  W.  Gooch, 


gastuB  G.  Baldwin,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Bea- 
man,  Blaine,  Blow,  BontwelL  Boyd,  Brandegee, 
Brooks,  Broomall,  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Cole,  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Eckley,  English,  Farns- 
worth, Ganson,  Gooch,  Grinnell,  Higby,  Holman, 
Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Asahol  W.  Hubbard,  John  H. 
Hubbard,  Hulbnrd,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kelley, 
Francis  W.  Kellogg.  Orlando  Kellogg,  Kernar,  Knox, 
Loan,  Marvin,  McClurg,  Samuel  F.  Jniller,  Mocrhead, 
Morrill,  Daniel  Morris,  Amos  Myers,  Leonard  Myeis, 
Norton,  Odell,  Charles  O'Neill,  Orth,  Patterson,  Per- 
ham.  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Price,  Alexander  H.  Bice,  John 
H.  Rice,  Robinson,  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Schenck, 
Sco6eld,  Scott,  Shannon,  Sloan,  Smith,  Smithers^ 
Spalding;  Starr.  Stevens,  Thayer,  Thomas,  Tracy, 
Upson.  Van  Valkenburgh,  Elihu  B.  Weshburne,  Wil- 
liam B.  Washburn,  Whaley,  Williams,  Wilder,  Wil- 
son, and  Teaman — 85. 

Nats — Messrs.  Alley,  Ancona,  Arnold,  James  S. 
Brown,  Cbanler,  Cobb,  Cox,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Den- 
ison,  Donnelly,  Eden,  Edgerton,  Eldridge,  Eliot, 
Fincky  Frank,  Garfield,  Harding,  Harrington,  Her- 
rick,  ftnafm,  Law,  Lazear,  Littlcjohn,  Long,  Mallory, 
Marcy,  McDowell,  Mclndoe,  McKinney,  William  H. 
Miller,  James  B.  Morris,  Morrison,  Noble,  John 
O'Neill,  Pendleton,  Radford,  Samnel  J.  Randall, 
James  S.  Rollins,  Ross,  John  B.  Steele,  William  G. 
Steele,  Stiles,  Stuart,  Sweet,  Townsend,  Wads- 
George  S.  Bontwell,  John  D.  Baldwin,  William  B.  Wash- 
burn, Henry  L.  Dawes. 

JraAtym^Fernando  0.  Beaman,  Charles  Upson,  John  W. 
Lonjryear,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Augustus  C.  Baldwin,  John 

F.  Driggs, 

Minnesota— William  WIndom,  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

Missouri— Henry  T.  Blow,  John  G.  Scott,  Joseph  W. 
McClnrg,  Samnel  H.  Boyd,  Austin  A.  King,  Benjamin  F. 
Loan,  William  A.  HalLJames  8.  Rollins. 

Nevada — Henry  G.  Worthington. 

New  Hampshire— -Daniel  Marcy,  Edward  H.  Rollins, 
James  W.  Patterson. 

New  Jersey— John  F.  Starr,  George  Middleton,  William 

G.  Steele,  Andrew  J.  Rogers,  Nehemlah  Perry. 

New  For*— Dwight  Townsend,  Martin  Kalbflelsch,  Moses 
F.  Odell,  Benjamin  Wood,  Fernando  Wood,  Elijah  Ward, 
John  W.  Chanter,  James  Brooks,  Anson  Horrlck,  William 
Radford,  Charles  H.  Winfleld,  Homer  A.  Nelson,  John  B. 
Steele,  John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  John  A.  Griswold,  Orlando  Kel- 
logg, Calvin  T.  Hulburd,  James  M.  Marvin,  Samuel  F.  Mil- 
ler, Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Francis  Kernan,  De  Witt  C.  Little- 
John,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  Daniel  Mor- 
ris, Giles  W.  Hotchkiss.  Robert  B.  Tan  Valkenburg,  Freeman 
Clarke,  Augustus  Frank,  John  B.  Ganson,  Reuben  JE.  Fenton. 

0M0— George  H.  Pendleton,  Alexander  Long,  Robert  C 
Schenck,  J.  F.  McKinney,  Frank  C.  LeBlond,  Clinton  A. 
White,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  William  JohnsoiuWarren  P.  Noble, 
James  M.  Ashley,  Wells  A.  Hutchins,  William  E.  Finck, 
John  O'Neill,  George  Bliss,  James  R.  Morris,  Joseph  W. 
White.  Ephralm  R.  Eckley,  Rums  P.  Spaulding,  James  A. 
Garfield. 

Oregon— John  R.  McBride. 

Pennsylvania— Samuel  J.  Randall,  Charles  O'Neill,  Leon- 
ard Myers,  William  D.  Kelley,  M.  Russell  Thayer,  John  D. 
Stiles,  John  M.  BroomalL  Sydenham  £.  Ancona,  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  Mver  Strouse,  Philip  Johnson,  Charles  Denlson, 
Henry  M.  Tracy.  William  H.  Miller,  Joseph  Bally.  Alexan- 
der if.  CoftVoth,  Archibald  McAllister,  James  T.  Hale,  Glenni 
W.  Scofleld,  Amos  Myers,  John  L.  Dawson,  James  K.  Moor- 
head.  Thomas  Williams,  Jesse  Lazear. 

Rhode  Island— Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  Nathan  F.  Dixon. 

Vermont— Frederick  E.  Woodbridge,  Justin  S.  Morrill, 
Portus  Baxter. 

Virginia— Joseph  E.  Segar,  Lucius  H.  Chandler,  Benja- 
min M.  Kitchen. 

West  Virginia— Jacob  B.  Blair,  William  G.  Brown,  KJ1- 
llan  V.  Whaley. 

Wisconsin—James  8.  Brown,  Ithamar  CL  Sloan,  Amass 
Cobb,  Charles  A.  Eldridge,  Ezra  Wheeler,  Walter  D. 
Mclndoe. 

Delegates  from  Territories 

AriMona— -Charles  D.  Poston. 
Colorado— Hiram  P.  Bennett 
Dakota— William  Jayne, 
Idaho— John  M.  Cannaday 
New  Mexico — Francisco  Pereah. 
Utah— John  F.  Kinney. 
Washington—Qwefd  E.  Cole* 
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worth,  Ward,  Wheeler,   Windom,    and  Benjamin  It  was  laid  on  the  table,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  60; 

Wood — 67.  nays  08 

iSz ssssSTBt'sas^ft mi  <**•«* ^.rs*?*? ™  ««<*>«»- 

Freeman  Clarke,  Clay,  Coffroth,  Cravens,  Creswell,  Bidered.     It  was  divided  at  the  words  "  author- 

Dawson,  Doming,  Driggs,  Dumont,  Fenton,  Grider,  ized  by  law,"  and  the  first  division  agreed  to— 

Griswold,  Hale,  Hall,  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Charles  yeas  118:  nays  8:  the  latter  part  was  agreed 

M.  Harris,  Hutchins,  Philip  Johnson,  William  John-     +« VOQa  aa .  no,B  rq 

son,  Kalbfleisch,  Kasson,  King,  LeBlond,  Lonffyear,     ^^ J6"  00 1  naT8  °*' 

McAllister,    McBride,    Middleton,    Nelson,    Perry, 

jtayn  William  HBandalLBogers,  Strouse,  Voor-  in  the  House,  on  January  6th,  Mr.  Ashley 

hees,  Webster,  Chilton  A.  White,  Joseph  W.  White,  ^*  r\\**               a  I               «j      xu        *    v       v  i 

Winfield,  FerJando  Wood,  and  WoodbPridge-40.     '  jf  °.h!°>  mov«d  *>  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

^  the  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to- 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  14th,  Mr.  Chan-  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  reference  to  slavery, 

dler,  of  Michigan,  offered  the  following  resolu-  was  rejected.    He  said : 

tion,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  "  Mr.  Speaker,  if  slavery  is  wrong  and  crimi- 

Foreign  Affairs :  nal,  as  the  great  body  of  enlightened  and  Chris- 

Whereas,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  re-  ^an  men  admit,  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  abol* 

bellion  the  United  States  were  at  peace  with  the  Got-  isli  it,  if  we  have  the  power.     Have  we  the 

ernmenteoftheworld,  and  upon  terms  of  comity  and  power?     The  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution 

good  will  with  Great  Britain ;  and  whereto  that  na-  of  the  Tjnited  Stateg  readg  ^  faUows : 

uon,  before  the  arrival  on  her  soil  of  our  minister  v***«a*  ^*»««  *««^»  «>  wuvno. 


accredited  by  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln,        Tn0  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Honses 


treated  as  piratical  by  all  other  powers :  and  whereas  ca"  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which, 
she  then  proclaimed  perfect  neutrality  between  a  re-  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
public  with  which  she  had  entertained  friendly  rela-  P0Be8»  M  P*1*  of  tnis  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
tions  for  upward  of  half  a  century,  and  its  treasonable  *be  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States, 
subjects;  and  whereas  numbers  of  her  subjects,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  one  or 
with  the  knowledge  of  her  Government,  commenced  the  otber  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 
fitting  out  British  fast-sailing  ships,  loaded  with  mu-  the  Congress;  nrovided  that  no  amendment  which 
nitions  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  running  into  our  may  *>«  made  prior  to  the  year  1808  shall  in  any  man- 
blockaded  ports  to  the  rebels,  thus  furnishing  them  ner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth 
the  means  of  organizing  and  continuing  the  rebellion,  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  State,  without 
and  without  which  it  could  not  have  sustained  itself  lta  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in 
six  months ;  and  whereas,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Senate, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Government,  British  "  The  question  which  first  presents  itself  in 


inff,  destroying,  and  utterly  driving  from  the  ocean  thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives?    Is  it 

airpeaceful  merchant  vessels  sailing  under  the  United  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  members  to 

SXh^sa s&ssns  ^-ch  * ^A^S^6 &we9^ re- 

these  pirates  from  British  ports,  thus  causing  great  bellion,  would  be  entitled,  if  they  were  all  now 

loss  and  damage  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States :  represented,  or  is  it  two-thirds  of  the  members 

Therefore,  who  have  been  elected  and  qualified  ? 
Resolved  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  instructed         «Thig  question  would  have  entered  largely 

ILTo^  Into  *•  Hussion  of  the  subject  now  J5£ 

thereof,  and  the  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  six  consideration  had  not  your  predecessor,  Mr. 

per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  of  capture  or  de-  Speaker,  decided,  and  this  House  sustained  him 

struction  to  the  date  of  presentation,  and  that  he  be  in  declaring,  that  a  majority  of  the  members 

directed  to  demand  from  the  British  Government  e]ected  an<f  rec0gnized  by  the  House  made  a 

payment  in  full  for  all  ships  and  cargoes  destroyed  ww"^**  ■**       w  »  J 

as  aforesaid.  constitutional  quorum. 

t    xi_    tt  -rw        i_     « **.!.  *r    i%    .  "  ft  na8>  so  far  **  tn*  action  of  this  body  can 

In  the  House,  on  December  15th,  Mr.  Daps,  dispose  of  the  question,  been  authoritatively 

of  Maryland,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  8etfled  and  8ettied  ag  i  think  it  should  have 

Affairs,  reported  the  following  resolution,  and  fceen  j,-  declaring  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 

demanded  the  previous  question  on  its  adop-  ber8  eiected  and  qualified  constitutes  a  quorum, 

fo°n :  and  that  two-thirds  of  a  quorum  can  constitu- 

Resolved,  That  Congress  has  a  constitutional  right  tionally  pass  this  amendment.     The  question 

to  an  authoritative  voice  in  declaring  and  prescribing  having  been  thus  disposed  of,  I  do  not  care  to 

the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Stales,  as  well  in  the  make  m  argument  in  support  of  a  proposition 

recognition  of  new  powers  as  in  other  matters;  and  xi  ,„  aBii,A1Jfni!„Aiw  ««*niJi 

it  is  tno  constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  respect  thus  authoritatively  settled, 
that  policy  not  less  in  diplomatic  negotiations  than  -My  colleague  from  the  first  district  (Mr. 

in  the  use  of  the*  national  force  when  authorized  by  Pendleton),  in  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the 

law;  and  the  propriety  of  any  declaration  of  foreign  last  session  against  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
policv  by  Congress  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  vote  ♦  rdsed  tb   question  as  to  the  constitutional 

which  pronounces  it:  and  such  proposition  while  *"WI(*     ^^    "^H^"""1"  w  •"«  ^        V   lu 

pending  and  undetermined  is  not  a  fit  topic  of  diplo-  P° wer  9J  Congress  to  propose,  and  three-fourths 

matte  explanation  with  any  foreign  power.  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  to  adopt,  an 
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amendment  of  the  character  of  the  one  now  means  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 

onder  consideration.    He  claimed  that,  though  tended  that  the  national  Government  should  be 

Congress  passed  the  proposed  amendment  by  intrusted  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 

the  requisite  two-thirds,  and  three-fourths  of  tntion,  not  only  as  to  the  construction  of  the 

the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  adopted  powers  delegated  by  it  to  Congress,  but  to  all 

it,  or,  indeed,  all  the  States  save  one,  it  would  departments  of  the  national  Government.  They 

not  legally  become  a  part  of  the  national  Con-  never  intended  that  any  State,  or  any  number 

stitution.    These  are  his  words :  of  States,  nor  the  officials  of  State  governments, 

But  neither  three-fourths  of  the  States,  nor  all  the  ^^  .b©  competent  in  any  capacity  to  judge 
States  Bare  one,  can  abolish  slavery  in  that  dissent-  of  the  infractions  of  the  national  Constitution 
ing  State,  because  it  lies  within  the  domain  reserved  by  any  department  of  the  national  Government, 
entirely  to  each  State  for  itself,  and  upon  it  the  other  nor  of  the  propriety  of  any  law  passed  by  Con- 
States  cannot  enter.  ^^     Any  ^^  hafl  the  ^0^^  rf^  to 

"  Is  this  position  defensible  ?    If  I  read  the  express  his  opinions,  and  criticise  the  action  of 

Constitution  aright  and  understand  the  force  the  general  Government  or  of  any  department 

of  language,  the  section  which  I  have  just  thereof;  but  neither  is  a  State  nor  are  the  offi- 

qaoted  is  to-day  free  from  all  limitations  and  cials  of  a  State  clothed  with  any  authority  to 

conditions  save  two,  one  of  which  provides  that  decide  as  to  the  constitutionality'  of  any  law 

the  suffrage  of  the  several  States  in  the  Senate  passed  by  Congress,  nor  as  to  the  propriety  of 

shall  be  equal,  and  that  no  State  shall  lose  this  any  act  done  by  any  department  of  the  national 

equality  by  any  amendment  of  the  Constitution  Government. 

without  its  consent;  the  other  relates  to  taxa-  "It  is  past  comprehension  how  any  man,  with 

tion.    These  are  the  only  conditions  and  limi-  the  Constitution  before  him,  and  the  history  of 

tations.  the  convention  which  formed  that  Constitution 

"In  my  judgment,  Congress  may  propose,  within  his  reach,  together  with  the  repeated 

and  three-fourths  of  the  States  may  adopt,  any  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  against  the 

amendment,  republican  in  its  character  and  assumption  of  the  State  rights  pretensions,  can 

consistent  with  the  continued  existence  of  the  be  found  at  this  late  day  defending  the  State 

nation,  save  in  the  two  particulars  just  named,  sovereignty  dogmas,  and  claiming  that  the  na- 

"  If  they  cannot,  then  is  the  clause  of  the  tional  constitution  cannot  be  so  amended  as  to 

Constitution  just  quoted  a  dead  letter;  the  States  prohibit  slavery,  even  though  all  the  States  of 

sovereign,  the  Government  a  confederation,  and  the  Union  save  one  give  it  their  approval, 

the  United  States  not  a  nation/'  "That  provision  of  the  national  Constitution 

"Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  single  section  or  which  imposes  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  guar- 

clause  in  the  national  Constitution  which  clothes  anteeing  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union  a 

the  political  organizations  which  we  call  States  republican  form  of  government,  is  one  which 

with  any  of  the  attributes  of  a  sovereign  power,  impresses  me  as  forcibly  as  any  other  with  the 

but,  on  the  other  hand,  prohibits  in  positive  and  idea  of  the  utter  indefensibility  of  the  State 

unmistakable  language  any  State  from  doing  sovereignty  dogmas,  and  of  the  supreme  power 

any  act  which  a  sovereign  might  do  without  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to 

the  consent  of  Congress.  be  lodged  in  the  national  Government." 

"The  supreme  power  of  the  national  Govern-  Mr.  Orth,  of  Indiana,  followed,  saying : 

ment  is  rigorously  maintained  throughout  the  "The  bill  now  under  consideration  proposes 

Constitution,  and  it  is  most  emphatically  or-  to  submit  the  following  amendment  of  the  Con- 

dained  in  article  six,  clause  two,  of  the  Consti-  stitution  to  the  several  States  for  adoption  or 

tntion,  as  follows :  rejection,  according  to  the  terms  prescribed  by 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  that  instrument,  and  if  ratified  by  the  votes  of 

States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  three-fourths  of  the  States  will  then  become  a 

and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  part  of  our  fundamental  law : 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 

Sreme  law  of  the  land;    and  the  judges  in  every  Art.  XIII.,  See.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 

tat©  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Con-  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 

stitution  or  laws  of  any  State  tc  the  contrary  not-  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 

withstanding.  within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their 

"Section eight,  article  one,  enumerates  seven-  >u£*f0cn0'ngreM  shall  haye  p0wer  to  enforce  this 
teen  distinct  sovereign  powers  of  a  national  article  by  appropriate  legislation, 
character  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  "  The  effect  of  such  amendment  will  be  to 
of  any,  this  extraordinary  enumeration  of  powers  prohibit  slavery  in  these  United  States,  and  be 
is  followed  by  this  sweeping  and  significant  pro-  a  practical  application  of  that  self-evident  truth, 
vision :  '  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalion- 

proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  able  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 

powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Consti-  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. ' 

latum  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  u  This  bill  origjnated  in  the  Senate  during  the 

any  department  or  officer  thereof.  ^  ^^  rf  §0JlgrQ^  in  obedience  to  what 

"  If  I  understand  this  provision  correctly,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
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American  people,  and  passed  by  the  necessary  thus  erecting  barriers  to  the  revival  of  slavery 

vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  that  body,  stronger  than  legislation  itself. 

It  was  then  Bent  to  this  House  for  concurrence,  "It  is  apparent  from  this  statement  that  if 

and  after  considerable  discussion,  was  defeated  the  confederacy  should  suddenly  collapse,  liber- 

by  a  vote  of  95  in  the  affirmative  and  66  in  the  ating  our  Union  fellow-citizens  that  are  believed 

negative  (twenty-one  members  not  voting),  being  to  exist  in  large  numbers  within  its  picket  lines, 

twelve  votes  less  than  necessary  to  make  the  two-  we  would  still  leave  the  slavery  question,  out  of 

thirds  vote  required  by  the  Constitution.    The  which  the  whole  trouble  grew,  to  be  settled  and 

question  now  before  us  arises  upon  a  motion  to  disposed  of.    It  ought  to T>e  equally  apparent  to 

reconsider  such  vote,  action  upon  which  was  all  observing  persons  that  there  is  but  one  way 

continued  from  the  last  to  the  present  session  to  end  the  strife.    Slavery  in  the  end  must  die. 

of  Congress.  It  has  cost  the  country  too  much  suffering  and 

"  Congress  cannot  amend  the  Constitution,  too  much  patriotic  blood,  and  is  in  theory  an 
and  hence,  if  this  bill  should  pass,  the  question  institution  too  monstrous,  to  be  permitted  to 
will  then  simply  be  referred  to  the  people  of  the  live.  The  only  question  is,  shall  it  die  now,  by 
several  States  for  their  action.  In  other  words,  a  constitutional  amendment — a  single  Btroke  of 
we,  by  our  action  here,  simply  authorize  the  the  axe— or  shall  it  linger  in  party  warfare 
people  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  through  a  quarter  or  half  a  century  of  acrimoni- 
they  will  ratify  or  reject  the  proposed  amend-  ous  debate,  patchwork  legislation,  and  conflict- 
men  t  To  me  it  seems  that  on  such  a  proposi-  ing  adjudication  ?  The  people  wore  consulted 
tion  there  should  not  be  a  dissenting  voice,  upon  this  question  last  fall,  and  they  have  re- 
Whatever  questions  may  otherwise  divide  us,  sponded  in  favor  of  emancipation.  I  respect 
we  all  assent  to  the  proposition  that  our  people  their  opinion,  not  because  I  am  a  politician,  but 
are  capable  of  self-government,  and  have  the  because  experience  has  taught  me  to  rely  upon 
right  to  alter  their  laws,  fundamental  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the  unambitious  classes.  I  am 
statutory."  reminded  that  there  was  a  large  minority.  True, 

Mr.  Scofield,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  support  of  but  the  suffering  consequent  upon  this  terrible 

the  measure,  said :  war,  and  not  love  of  slavery,  made  the  minority 

"  If  the  war  should  end  now  without  a  division  so  large.  The  people  suffered  from  the  draft, 
of  the  Union,  what  would  be  the  status  of  sla-  from  taxation,  and  from  a  depreciated  currency, 
very  ?  It  has  been  abolished  in  Maryland  by  and  untruthful  men  told  them  that  their  own 
the  new  constitution ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Government  imposed  these  hardships,  not  from 
soldiers  had  no  right  to  vote,  and  without  their  the  necessities  created  by  the  rebellion,  but 
votes  the  constitution  was  not  adopted.  West  from  mere  love  of  despotic  cruelty.  Consult 
Virginia  has  provided  for  gradual  emancipation,  your  Democratic  constituency  and  you  will  find 
but  that  State,  it  is  alleged,  has  no  legal  exist-  they  are  not  so  much  infatuated  with  slavery  as 
ence,  and  therefore  its  action  is  null  and  void,  many  suppose.  I  think  I  would  not  misrepre- 
In  the  State  of  Virginia  a  new  constitution  pro-  sent  the  largest  portion  of  the  Democrats  in  my 
hibiting  slavery  has  been  adopted  by  the  loyal  own  district  if  I  say  that  however  much  they 
people  within  the  Union  lines ;  but  the  consti-  may  have  condemned  anti-slavery  agitation  prior 
tutionality  of  this  action  has  been  much  ques-  to  the  rebellion,  they  would  now  be  glad  to  have 
tioned,  even  by  anti-slavery  men.  Missouri  has  the  institution  buried  out  of  their  sight  forever, 
partially  abolished  slavery,  and  the  convention,  Two  classes  alone  would  object :  those  who  are 
soon  to  assemble  there,  it  is  supposed,  will  dis-  so  poorly  endowed  as  to  be  jealous  of  negro 
pose  of  what  is  left.  In  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  competition ;  and  those  who,  being  more  happily 
and  Louisiana,  slavery  has  been  prohibited  by  born,  anprehend  that  their  pride  and  import- 
conventions  representing  the  Union  people  of  ance  might  in  some  way  be  compromised  if  the 
those  States;  but  it  is  said  that  these  conven-  distance  between  themselves  and  any  portion 
tions  were  irregularly  called,  and  their  action  of  the  laboring  classes  were  lessened, 
is  therefore  void.  In  Kentucky,  such  slaves  as  "  The  President,  in  obedience  to  the  advice 
enter  the  United  States  Army  are  freed  by  act  of  the  people  and  the  dictates  of  his  own  kind 
of  Congress ;  but  it  is  alleged  that  the  act  is  heart,  and  unimpassioned  judgment,  has  recom- 
unconstitutional.  Congress  has  abolished  sla-  mended  that  we  should  submit  this  amendment 
very  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  prohibited  to  the  action  of  the  States.  Why  should  it  not 
it  in  all  the  Territories;  but  it  is  said  the  first  be  done? " 

act  is  void,  without  the  assent  of  Maryland  and  Mr.  Bliss,  of  Ohio,  followed  in  opposition  to  the 
Virginia,  and  the  latter  is  in  conflict  with  the  measure,  saying :  "  Upon  what  reasoning  and 
dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  recognition  of  facts  does  any  member  of  this  Con- 
Dred  Scott.  In  all  the  remainder  of  the  States  gress  claim  the  possible  power,  under  the  fifth 
the  slaves  were  liberated  by  the  President's  article  of  the  Constitution,  to  take  the  initiatory- 
proclamation  ;  but  that  instrument,  it  is  said,  is  steps  to  the  change  proposed?  Are  the  States 
too  just  to  be  legal.  Under  these  several  enact-  whose  people,  in  part,  are  in  rebellion  against 
ments,  however,  the  slaves,  without  waiting  to  the  General  Government,  out  of  the  Union  in 
test  their  validity,  are  leaving  their  old  masters,  theory  and  in  fact?  Are  they  foreign  powers, 
forming  new  associations,  seeking  education,  and  their  inhabitants  foreign  people,  not  subject 
earning  new  homes,  learning  self-reliance,  and  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  ? 
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If  bo,  why  do  wo  raise  and  send  mighty  hosts  to  compact  of  confederation,  the  Constitution  of 

enforce,  by  the  sword,  the  bayonet,  and  the  the  United  States,  gave  them  no  new  right  in 

cannon,  obedience  and  subjugation  to  that  Con-  that  respect,  but  only  guaranteed  to  them  the 

stitation  and  to  those  laws?    If  the  people  of  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  a  preexisting  right, 

the  so-called  seceded  States  are  not  citizens  in  with  such  full  recognition  of  the  same  through- 

the  Union,  why  are  our  courts  engaged,  under  out  the  country  as  should  enable  them  safely  to 

an  act  of  Congress,  in  confiscating  their  estates  assert  their  right  of  property  in  the  labor  of 

for  acts  of  treason  against  their  Government?  slaves,  even  in  the  recapture  of  fugitives  from 

Treason  implies  citizenship ;  it  cannot  be  com-  their  service  in  any  State.    By  the  amendment 

mitted  by  an  alien  or  an  enemy.  If  those  States  it  is  proposed  to  crush  out  a  sovereign  right 

ore  not  out  of  the  Union  in  theory  of  law,  and  and  power  which  never  was  placed  within  the 

if  their  people  owe  the  allegiance  to  the  Gov-  jurisdiction  of  any  authority  except  the  local 

eminent  of  the  United  States  which  is  claimed  sovereignty  by  whose  laws  it  exists.    Such  is 

of  them,  then  clearly  those  States  are  among  the  main  principle  of  the  Government  framed 

the  number  of  States  three-fourths  of  whom  by  Washington  and  his  compeers.    It  cannot 

must  unite  their  voices  upon  any  proposition  to  now  be  changed  except  by  revolution. 

amend  their  Constitution.  "  The  success  of  this  proposition  would  dash 

"  That  they  are  not  so  legally  in  the  Union,  the  cup  of  hope  from  the  lips  of  a  majority  of 
and  so  to  be  regarded  as  States  with  a  control-  the  people  of  all  the  adhering  States.  It  is  the 
ling  portion  of  their  people  in  rebellion,  is  a  desire  of  a  great  majority  of  our  people  to  re- 
new and  recently  assumed  proposition,  and  at  construct  the  Union  upon  its  old  basis.  Upon 
war  with  every  executive  manifesto,  proclama-  that  basis  compromise  can  be  made  and  the 
tion,  and  declaration  from  the  first  act  of  seces-  war  honorably  closed ;  but  upon  no  other  or 
sion  till  now.  From  the  commencement  of  more  restricted  plan  can  it  be  done.  .  Subjuga- 
what  every  one  has  called  rebellion  the  people  tion  of  the  South,  and  sway  over  it,  can  be 
of  the  Federal  States,  of  all  parties,  and  without  accomplished  only  by  standing  armies.  We 
distinction,  have  ageed  upon  the  common  idea  cannot  dictate  in  any  other  way  the  abandon- 
and  doctrine  that  ordinances  of  secession  are  ment  of  their  constitutional  and  reserved  rights, 
null  and  void;  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Con-  Can  we  afford  the  blood,  the  expense,  the  gen- 
stitution  was  unalterably  fixed  upon  all  the  era!  suffering,  the  lack  of  all  substantial  success, 
people  of  the  realm,  and  on  that  faith,  and  that  which  must  attend  upon  such  policy  ? " 
only,  the  Union-loving  patriotism  of  the  conn-  Mr.  Rogers,  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  same  side, 
try  has  responded  to  all  calls  made  by  the  mili-  said :  "  If  the  position  in  reference  to  the 
tary  administration,  and  allowed  the  blood  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  taken  by  gen- 
ihe  nation  to  be  freely  poured  out  and  expended,  tlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  be  true, 
and  a  grievous  national  debt  to  be  incurred,  then  the  other  relations  of  the  States,  the  mari- 
Are  we  now  to  see  the  predominating  party,  tal  rights,  the  rights  of  husband  and  wife,  of 
holding  these  great  issues  in  its  hands,  change  parent  and  child,  of  master  and  servants,  the 
front  upon  this  vital  question  ?  If  so,  then  right  of  licensing  hotels,  the  right  of  making 
manifestly,  with  the  policy  of  the  nation  in  private  contracts,  the  rights  of  courts,  the  man- 
their  hands,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  restoration  ner  in  which  they  shall  obtain  evidence,  the 
of  the  Union.  A  change  in  our  public  councils  allowance  of  parties  to  be  witnesses,  the  juris- 
must  occur,  or  we  shall  be  stripped  of  the  birth-  diction  and  powers  of  State  courts,  the  rights 
right  which  we  most  valued.  of  suffrage  for  State  officers,  constitutions  of 

"But  were  the  proposed  action  practicable  States,  and  all  the  rights  which  now  belong  to 
in  a  legal  point  of  view,  I  should  shrink  from  the  States,  upon  the  same  principle  may  be  in- 
the  policy  as  putting  us  upon  untenable  ground,  terfered  with,  abolished,  and  annulled.  Those 
and  making  us  to  assume  the  character  of  ag-  rights,  like  those  connected  with  the  institution 
gressors  while  we  profess  to  be  fighting  against  of  slavery,  belong  solely  and  exclusively  to  the 
and  punishing  aggression — we,  who  ought  in  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  and  were  never  dele- 
this  terrible  business  to  have  no  stain  upon  our  gated  to  the  General  Government.  Does  any 
hands.  Undoubtedly  the  rebellion  is  a  great  man  here  believe  that  Congress,  by  a  constitu- 
wrong;  but  it  would  certainly  be  meeting  wrong  tional  amendment,  can  so  far  alter  the  organic 
with  wrong  to  deny  them  their  original  con-  law  of  the  land  as  to  interfere  with  marital  re- 
stitutions! rights  in  the  Union  when  they  shall  lations  in  the  States ;  interfere  with  the  manner 
have  returned  to  it  Whoever  wishes  for  their  in  which  evidence  shall  be  given ;  take  away 
return  should  openly  condemn  all  such  policy,  the  constitutional  provision  that  a  man  shall 
Whatever  moral  question  may  be  involved  in  enjoy  property  by  descent  in  certain  ways  de- 
the  subject  of  negro  slavery  in  any  State  of  the  fined  by  the  organic  law  of  a  State,  and  blot  all 
original  Confederacy,  is  a  question  for  determi-  State  laws  out  of  existence?  I  ask,  do  gentle- 
nation  and  settlement  only  by  the  people  of  men  here  believe  that  by  constitutional  amend- 
snch  State.  To  abandon  or  maintain  the  insti-  ment  the  General  Government  would  have  a 
tution  according  to  the  sense,  will,  and  policy  right  to  do  away  with  all  those  express  and  re* 
of  the  people  of  such  local  sovereignty,  was  an  served  rights  of  the  States,  and  which  were 
undisputed  right  before  and  at  the  time  of  their  never  delegated  to  that  General  Government, 
entering  into  the  Federal  Union;  and  the  great  and  never  constituted  a  part  of  the  jurisdiction 
vol.  v.— 14           A 
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of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  If  it  be  asked  what  then  can  be  done,  I  answer, 

people,  except  that  the  people  of  each  State  leave  the  matter  with  the  States,  where  it  be- 

could  act  and  legislate  upon  those  individual  longs,  or  obtain  a  supplementary  article  to  the 

concerns  according  to  their  own  judgment  ex-  Constitution,  not  as  an  amendment,  but  as  the 

clusively  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  con-  grant  of  a  new  power  based  on  the  consent  of 

sciences?  all  the  States,  as  the  Constitution  itself  is." 

"You  must  remember  that  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  New  York,  replied:  ""What 
this  amendment  that  the  States  in  which  slavery  powers,  sir,  were  in  the  purview  of  those  who 
exits  shall  have  no  vote,  because  they  are  not  framed  the  Constitution  and  of  those  by  whose 
in  a  position  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote  upon  votes  it  was  adopted?  If  gentlemen  will  rise 
this  question.  But  it  is  proposed  that  three-  from  the  narrow  and  restricted  interpretation 
fourths  of  the  States— States  wherein  slavery  of  the  text  to  the  magnificence  of  the  exordium 
does  not  exist ;  States  which  have  no  interest  by  which  our  fathers  in  that  Constitution  an- 
in  that  species  of  property — shall  get  together,  nounced  the  formation  of  a  republican  Govern- 
and  by  the  action  of  three-fourths  of  them  do-  ment  founded  on  the  principles  of  equality  and 
prive  of  their  property  the  citizens  of  the  loyal  justice,  they  will  find  that  the  people  of  the 
border  States;  the  men  who  have  braved  this  cur-  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
rent  of  war,  and  shown  the  proudest  and  purest  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
patriotdsm  of  any  class  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  quillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
earth  ;  the  men  who  have  invested  their  money  mote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
in  slave  property ;  the  men  whose  fathers  fought  ings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
side  by  side  with  the  men  of  New  York  and  ordained  and  established  our  Constitution  and 
New  Jersey  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  country,  the  Government  of  the  Union.  These  were  the 
to  drive  back  the  invaders  of  England.  Shall  great  and  cardinal  purposes  for  which  the  Gov- 
it  be  said  that  under  a  republican  Government,  eminent  was  framed.  Liberty,  that  civil  and 
in  a  country  supposed  to  be  one  of  liberty,  that  religious  liberty  which  was  so  clearly  and  beau- 
we  can  trample  on  the  rights  of  those  men  by  tifully  defined  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
taking  their  property  without  any  compensation  ence,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  that  aecla- 
whatever,  and  robbing  them  of  that  which  by  ration,  had  been  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  the 
the  Constitution  of  the  country  is  guaranteed  inalienable  inheritance  of  every  man,  gave  vi- 
to  them,  and  which  by  the  blood  of  their  fa-  tality  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Government 
thers  who  fought  against  the  wickedness  and  which  by  it  was  called  into  life.  The  unfortu- 
tyranny  of  England  was  handed  down  to  them  nate  restriction  which  then  existed  in  our  land 
to  be  perpetuated  to  them  and  their  children  upon  universal  freedom,  in  the  form  of  African 
and  children's  children  unimpaired  forever  ? "  slavery,  was  regarded  as  temporary  in  its  char- 
Mr.  Pruyn,  of  New  York,  said :  "  When  this  acter,  and  as  tolerable  only  by  reason  of  the 
subject  came  up  at  the  last  session,  I  stated  my  exigencies  of  the  hour.  Our  fathers  predicted 
views  somewhat  at  length  in  regard  to  it.  My  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  inter- 
position then  was  substantially  that  under  the  ests  of  the  country  would  demand  that  slavery 
power  to  amend  the  Constitution  we  could  not  should  pass  away.  Jefferson  predicted  it,  Waal- 
interfere  with  or  take  away  the  reserved  rights  ington  prayed  for  it,  and  all  the  great  men  of 
of  the  States.  I  do  not  now  propose  to  discuss  that  great  age  believed  that  the  stain  of  African 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  any  way ;  I  did  not  slavery  would  soon  cease  from  the  land." 
then.  I  look  upon  the  question  before  us  sim-  Mr.  Odell,  of  New  York,  supported  the  same 
ply  as  one  of  power,  and  it  is  immaterial  in  this  views,  saying :  "  That  slavery  is  dead  is  an 
view  whether  it  relates  to  slavery,  to  the  mari-  admitted  truth.  So  said  my  friend  and  coi- 
tal relation,  to  the  laws  of  descent,  or  to  any  league  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Others 
other  of  the  subjects  over  which  the  State  upon  both  sides  of  this  Chamber  have  admitted 
governments  have  entire  control.  I  then  re-  the  same  fact ;  and  the  press  of  the  land  has 
marked  that  if  gentlemen  would  look  at  the  been  reiterating  the  same  statement  since  the 
debates  of  the  State  conventions  which  passed  rebellion  began. 

upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  u  It  is  an  accepted  truth,  both  North  and 

United  States,  they  would  clearly  see  that  that  South,  that  the  peculiar  institution  is  gone,  with 

instrument  would  never  have  been  ratified  had  or  without  restoration, 

it  been  supposed  by  the  States  that  under  the  u  Now  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  it  a  constitu- 

power  to  amend,  their  reserved  rights  might  tional  burial ;  not  by  the  irregularity  of  a  proc- 

one  by  one  be  swept  away.    This  is  the  first  lamation  by  the  President,  of  doubtful  consti- 

time  in  our  history  in  which  an  attempt  of  this  tutionality  even  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  has  fre- 

kind  has  been  made ;  and  should  it  be  successful  quently  admitted,  and  which  was  conceded  by 

it  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  an  alarming  invasion  the  late  Baltimore  convention  that  renominated 

of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  they  proposed  this  amend- 

"  I  have  only  to  say  in  addition,  that  further  ment  to  the  Constitution  as  one  of  the  planks 

investigation  has  confirmed  the  views  I  before  of  their  platform,  whioh  was  accepted  by  him 

expressed,  and  I  cannot  therefore  vote  in  favor  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  their  nomination, 

of  this  proposition,  believing  the  subject  to  be  He  and  they  both  have  thus  expressed  doubts 

one  not  legitimately  within  our  jurisdiction,  as  to  the  proclamation.    And  hence  we  have 
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this  more  legal  way  of  disposing  of  the  evil  stitution  itself.    When  the  sky  shall  again  be 

before  us.  clear  over  our  heads,  a  peaceful  son  illuminat- 

"  Again,  it  cannot  be  nut  out  of  the  "way  by  ing  the  land,  and  our  great  household  of  States 

the  uncertain  and  irregular  Army  orders  of  our  all  at  home  in  harmony  once  more,  then  will 

generals  in  the  field  in  command  of  our  armies,  be  the  time  to  consider  what  changee,  if  any, 

They  all  deal  with  slavery  in  harmony  with  this  generation  desires  to  make  on  the  work  of 

their  own  peculiar  views.  Washington,  Madison,  and  the  revered  sages  of 

"The  Constitution  gives  to  the  two  Houses  our  antiquity. 

of  Congress  the  only  legal  and  certain  authority.  u  I  hold  also  that  it  is  an  act  of  bad  faith  on 

the  only  constitutional  method  of  ending  ana  the  part  of  those  in  power  to  seize  this  time  of 

putting  away  forever  an  institution  that  has  patriotic  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  to  carry 

only  brought  us  trouble  and  discord  at  home,  out  and  culminate  a  favorite  partisan  scheme 

and  reproach  and  dishonor  abroad.  against  which  nearly  two  million  voters  pro- 

"Let  the  evil  now  be  removed  in  accordance  tested  at  the  late  election.    But  this  conduct 

with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.    Then  has  grown  familiar  to  us  all,  and  I  barely  make 

it  will  be  done  effectually,  legally,  and  in  a  the  suggestion,  as  worthy  of  consideration  in 

manner  to  command  the  respect  of  the  nation,  connection  with  the   whole   political    career 

of  the  men  that  are  directly  interested,  and  also  which  this  war  has  been  made  to  pursue  under 

of  the  civilization  of  the  world.  the  dictation  of  an  unhealthy  fanaticism. 

"  I  am  aware  that  able  men  upon  this  floor  "  But  I  hold,  finally,  that  the  Constitution 

have  objected  to  this  action,  they  claiming  that  does  not  authorize  an  amendment  to  be  made 

the  provisions  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Consti-  by  which  any  State  or  citizen  shall  be  divested 

tution  do  not  admit  of  this  construction.     In  of  acquired  rights  of  property  or  of  established 

my  mind  I  find  no  difficulty.    The  power  re-  political  franchises.     The  construction  which 

ferred  to  I  am  satisfied  is  ample.  oar  fathers  gave  to  the  Constitution,  and  to 

"Story  on  the  Constitution,  volume  three,  which  we  have  all  hitherto  adhered,  guaran- 

page  688,  says :  teed  to  the  slaveholding  States  the  right  of 

A  Government  which,  in  its  own  organization,  pro-  property  in   slaves.      This  proposition  is  too 

rides  no  means  of  change,  but  assumes  to  be  fixed  well  settled  for  discussion.    It  needs  only  to  be 

and  unalterable,  must,  after  awhile,  become  wholly  stated.      It  is  true  that  the  provision  of  the 

unsnited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  nation;  and  it  Constitution  which  authorizes  its  amendment 

MSL53^  j?  77  broad,  and  contains,  but  one  express 

therefore,  in  every  Government,  and  especially  in  a  limitation.     r>at  it  is  always  implied  as  a  linii- 

iepublic,  to  provide  means  for  altering  and  improv-  tation  of  power  that  a  well-settled  principle  of 

ing  the  mbric  of  government  as  time  and  experience,  publio  law  shall  not  be  violated.    To  majorities 

s,  tssSrzlSss^^A^s:  « lntrs!tod  rat  -*  dfarffls?1  vawm> b,?t 

pie.    The  great  principle  to  be  sought  is  to  make  the  among  them,  however  great  and  numerous,  is 

changes  practicable,  bat  not  too  easy ;  to  secure  due  never  granted  the  power  to  rob  a  minority  of 

deliberation  and  caution;  and  to  follow  experience  its  vested  rights.    This  amendment,  in  my  judg- 

rather  than  to  open  a  way  for  experiments  suggest-  m^  proposes  to  commit  this  wrong  in  regard 

ed  by  mere  speculation  or  theory.  to  every  ^^  State  on  whioh  it  can  ev<ff  be 

"If  I  were  in  doubt  upon  the  subject,  I  have  brought  to  operate.    I  deny  the  power.    If  it 

only  to  refer  back  a  short  period  in  our  na-  can  be  exercised  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  it 

tional  history,  and  there  see  the  record  of  my  can  on  all  others.    If  the  rights  of  a  State  and 

own  party  upon  this  question  of  amendment,'  of  its  citizens  on  this  subject  can  be  destroyed, 

and  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  in  the  all  other  rights  may  perish  by  similar  usurpa- 

light  of  this  record  and  history  my  way  is  tions  of  power.    A  minority  would  thus  be  left 

plain."  no  resource  save  that  of  revolution.    I  cannot 

Mr.  MaJlorr,  of  Kentucky,  in  opposition,  re-  give  my  sanction  to  a  measure  fraught  with  the 

plied :  "  I  hold  that  this  is  an  improper  time  entire  overthrow  of  the  wholesome  doctrine 

to  amend  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country,  that  States  have  certain  reserved  sovereign 

Such  an  act  should  not  be  consummated  amid  rights   which   no  external   power   can   take 

the  fiery  passions  and  vehement  hates  engen-  away." 

dered  by  civil  war.  It  should  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  thus  explained  his 
calmness  and  of  peace.  It  is  to  last  for  all  views:  (I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  that 
time.  There  is  an  idea  of  perpetuity  attached  the  right  of  amendment  granted  by  this  Con- 
to  constitutions  and  constitutional  amendments  stitution  is  limited  in  two  ways :  First,  by  the 
wliich  does  not  belong  to  ordinary  acts  of  legis-  letter  of  the  Constitution  itself;  and  next,  by 
lation.  They  should  therefore  be  the  work  of  the  spirit  and  intent  and  scope  of  that  instru* 
unclouded  wisdom,  and  not  spring  from  the  ment,  and  by  the  idea  which  underlies  it  all  aa 
wrath  and  smoke  of  the  battle-field.     If  we  a  foundation. 

have  spent  a  large  portion  of  our  time  here  "My  colleague,  who  sits  behind  me  (Mr. 
since  the  war  commenced  in  repealing  or  re-  Cox),  and  my  colleague  from  the  Toledo  dis- 
vising  or  amending  our  hasty  ana  crude  legis-  trict  (Mr.  Ashley),  admit  that  the  power  of 
lation,  it  should  admonish  us  to  refrain  from  amendment  is  limited  by  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
laying  a  rude  and  innovating  hand  on  the  Con-  stitution  itself;  but  they  assert  that  it  is  limited 
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by  that  rule  and  no  other.     This  is  the  answer  not  against  it    It  is  an  amendment  which  may 

made  to  my  argument  on  this  special  amend-  be  republican  in  form ;  it  contravenes  no  tenet 

ment.    It  avoids  the  objections  I  took  to  it,  of  republicanism  that  a  Legislature  shall  be  of 

and  asserts  in  reply  the  unlimited  power.    I  one  house  only.    Why  could  it  not  be  done  ? 

shall  not  repeat  those  objections.   I  beg  gentle-  Because  the  equality  of  the  States  lies  at  the 

men  to  remember  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  very  foundation  of  our  system,  and  also  because 

revolution  or  of  physical  force ;  it  is  not  a  ques-  the  control  of  the  States  over  their  internal 

tion  of  abstract  right  or  of  natural  justice,  but  affairs  is  equally  at  its  foundation.     And  I 

of  power  delegated  by  the  written  text  of  the  know  my  colleague  too  well  to  suppose  that  he 

Constitution  itself.     From  the  times  of  the  would  not  join  with  me  in  saying  that  such  a 

ancient  prophets  he  was  an  honorable  and  up-  usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  three-fourths 

right  man  who  stood  by  his  word,  though  it  led  of  the  States  would  justify  our  own  State  in 

to  his  own  injury.  drawing  the  sword. 

"  Now  I  desire  to  ask  gentlemen  whether  it  "  Sir,  can  three-fourths  of  the  States  provide 
is  true  that  the  power  of  change  in  that  Con-  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  which 
stitution  is  limited  only  by  its  written  Ian-  one-fourth  should  bear  all  the  taxes  of  this  Gov- 
guage  ?  There  are  but  three  points  in  which  ernment  ?  It  is  not  prohibited.  To  be  sure 
that  Constitution,  by  its  letter,  could  not  be  there  is  a  rule  in  the  Constitution  that  taxation 
changed.  The  first  was  the  right  of  importa-  shall  be  uniform,  but  that  provision,  according 
tion  of  slaves  before  1808 ;  the  second  was  the  to  the  theory  of  my  friend  from  Ohio,  is  revok- 
rule  of  taxation,  and  the  third  was  the  equality  able  and  changeable  as  the  rest.  The  gentle- 
of  representation  in  the  Senate.  The  prohibi-  man  knows  that  that  amendment  would  not  be 
tion  of  change  in  one  article  was  necessarily  within  the  scope  of  the  power  granted  to  three- 
limited  by  the  article  itself  to  the  year  1808.  fourths  of  the  States,  and  that  it  would  justify 
My  colleague  from  the  Toledo  district,  in  the  resistance. 

speech  which  he  made  the  other  day,  told  us  "  Can  three-fourths  of  the  States,  by  on 

with  reference  to  this  point :  amendment  to  this  Constitution,  subvert  the 

If  I  read  the  Constitution  aright,  and  understand  State  governments  of  one-fourth  and  divide 

the  force  of  language,  the  section  which  I  hare  just  their  territory  amongst  the  rest?    It  is  not  for- 

quoted  is  to-day  free  from  all  limitations  and  condi-  bidden ;  I  read  no  prohibition  in  the  language 
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equal,  and  that  no  State  shall  lose  this  equality  by  pot  contend  that  could  be  done.     He  would 

any  amendment  of  the  Constitution  without  its  con-  justify  resistance. 

sent;  the  other  relates  to  taxation.  These  are  the  "Can  three-fourths  of  the  States  so  amend 
only  conditions  and  limitations.  the  Constitution  of  the  States  as  to  make  the 
"I  deny  it.  I  assert  that  there  is  another  Northern  States  of  this  Union  slaveholding 
limitation  stronger  even  than  the  letter  of  the  States  ?  I  know  that  the  majority  of  this 
Constitution ;  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  its  in-  House  would  repudiate  that  doctrine.  I  would 
tent  and  its  spirit  and  its  foundation  idea.  I  repudiate  it  myself.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that 
put  the  question  which  has  been  put  before  in  the  Federal  Government  can  no  more  make  a 
this  debate,  Can  three-fourths  of  the  States  slave  than  it  can  make  a  king,  I,  for  one,  would 
constitutionally  change  this  Government,  and  be  ready  to  resist  it  to  the  last  extremity, 
make  it  an  autocracy?  It  is  not  prohibited  by  "I  have  been  endeavoring  to  show  that  the 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  for-  limitations  in  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  were 
bidden.  It  does  not  come  within  the  two  classes  not  the  only  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
of  limitations  and  conditions  asserted  by  my  amendment.  And  I  have  done  it  for  the  pur- 
colleague.  Why  is  it  that  this  change  cannot  pose  of  leading  gentlemen  of  this  House  to  a 
be  made  ?  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  because  conclusion  I  am  prepared  to  take.  I  have 
republicanism  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  shown  that  you  cannot,  under  the  power  of 
our  system  of  government,  and  to  overthrow  amendment,  contravene  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
that  idea  is  not  to  amend  but  to  subvert  the  the  Constitution ;  that  you  cannot  subvert  re- 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  say  publicanism ;  that  you  cannot  destroy  the  liber- 
that  if  three-fourths  of  the  States  should  under-  ties  of  the  States ;  'that  you  cannot  decide  the 
take  to  pass  an  amendment  of  that  kind,  and  status  of  the  citizens  of  the  States,  I  would 
Rhode  Island  alone  dissented,  she  would  have  lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
the  right  to  resist  by  force.  It  would  be  her  power  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government — 
duty  to  resist  by  force ;  and  her  cause  would  on  the  part  of  three-quarters  of  the  States,  I  in- 
be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  just  men,  and  sancti-  tended  to  say— to  adopt  the  amendment  that  is 
fied  in  the  eyes  of  a  just  God.  Let  me  go  a  now  proposed ;  and  that  if  you  do  it,  if  you  at- 
little  further.  Can  three-fourths  of  the  States  tempt  to  impose  that  amendment  upon  the  dis- 
make  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  senting  States  by  force,  it  will  be  their  right  to 
United  States  which  shall  prohibit  the  State  of  resist  you  by  force,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  all 
Ohio  from  having  two  houses  in  its  Legislative  the  powers  which  God  and  Nature  have  given 
Assembly  ?  My  colleague  would  not  agree  to  them  to  make  that  force  effective." 
that.  Why  not?  It  is  not  prohibited  in  the  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pensylvania,  said:  "If  the 
Constitution.    The  letter  of  tne  Constitution  is  amendment  should  be  adopted  by  three-fourths 
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of  the  States,  while  the  other  fourth  refuse  to  vation,  when  wisely  used.    Who  upon  this  side 

ratify  it,  do  the  non-agreeing  States  go  out  of  asks  me  to  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  such  a 

the  Union  or  remain  in  it? "  saving  power?    Let  him  remember  that  while 

Mr.  Pendleton  replied:  "If  the  amendment  the  power  may  now  threaten  to  destroy,  the 

be  without  the  scope  of  the  power  granted,  power  to  save  is  forever  bound  up  with  it.    The 

legally,  they  remain  in  the  Union,  and  the  other  power  that  can  create,  the  same  can  destroy. 

States  go  out.  Under  the  ribs  of  death  at  the  last  moment  this 

"Nobody  pretends  that  the  States  are  clothed  power  may  be  invoked  to  create  the  heart  and 
with  the  powers  of  sovereignty  by  the  Federal  soul  of  union,  and  that,  too,  by  the  array  of 
Constitution.  Nor  does  that  instrument  neces-  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  as  modified 
sarily  strip  them  of  the  sovereign  rights  which  by  their  granted  powers, 
they  had  before  the  Constitution  was  made.  "  Do  you  tell  me  that  such  sovereignty  can 
The  States  have  sovereign  powers  to-day  except  only  guarantee,  but  cannot  destroy  property, 
so  far  as  that  Constitution,  by  their  voluntary  either  in  man  or  beast  in  land  or  house  ?  If  a 
act  of  adoption,  has  taken  those  powers  from  convention  of  States  can  take  jurisdiction  to 
them.  They  do  not  derive  power  from  the  protect  property,  they  can  to  destroy.  It  is  ad- 
Federal  Government  It  inheres  in  them,  and  mitted  that  the  States  individually  can  do  this. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  my  colleague  from  If  by  the  Constitution  they  as  States,  all  con- 
the  Toledo  district  (Mr.  Ashley),  if  he  denies  sen  ting  to  it,  have  provided  a  mode  of  doing  it, 
the  sovereignty  in  the  States  because  they  have  what  matters  it  whether  it  is  done  by  them  in 
agreed  to  suspend,  or,  if  you  please,  to  delegate  their  individual  capacity  or  in  their  conven- 
certain  powers  of  sovereignty  which  would  tional  capacity?  Whenever  two-thirds  agree  to 
otherwise  belong  to  them,  upon  what  basis  can  propose  amendments,  and  three-fourths  shall 
he  pretend  there  is  sovereignty  in  the  Federal  ratify,  either  by  convention  or  legislature,  the 
Government,  which  has  not  now  and  never  had  proposition  is  ' a  part  of  this  Constitution.9  It 
any  authority  except  that  which  is  expressly  is  the  States  that  do  this  in  the  first  instance, 
delegated  to  it  by  these  States  themselves  ?  all  according  in  making  the  amending  clause ; 

"But, Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from Ohio  again  by  their  convention  in  proposing;  and 
(Mr.  Ashley)  is  led  by  his  anxiety  to  pass  this  again  by  ratifying.  Therefore  I  join  my  col- 
amendment  into  the  declaration  of  another  doc-  league  in  singing  hosanna  to  that  principle  of 
trine,  which,  although  not  entirely  novel,  is  our  Government  iust  denounced  by  the  gentle- 
somewhat  new  upon  this  floor.  He  holds  to  man  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Smith),  as  so  nefarious 
the  doctrine  that  ordinances  of  secession  destroy  — the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  I  see  here  not 
State  governments,  but  do  not  affect  the  rela-  one  monster  iron  crown,  like  that  of  Lom- 
tions  of  the  States,  that  is,  of  the  territory  and  bardy,  compelling,  as  from  .  an  omnipotent 
the  people  to  the  Federal  Government  He  sceptre,  the  subject  States,  but  each  of  the 
holds  that  an  act  of  secession  is  an  abdication  States  making  for  themselves  a  fundamental 
by  the  people  of  their  rights,  but  not  a  release  law  or  organic  compact, 
from  their  duties;  that  it  destroys,  not  the  tie  "This  power  of  unlimited  amendment  is  an 
which  binds  them  to  the  Union,  but  their  form  clement  of  democracy.  It  has  been  the  char- 
of  Government,  leaving  them  subject  to  the  acteristic  of  our  democratic  institutions  that 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government  and  its  our  ancestry,  however  prudent  and  wise,  did 
absolute  sovereignty  with  all  the  rights  of  local  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  children  nor  shackle 
government,  and  he  deduces  from  this  the  con-  their  liberties  by  laws  so  irrevocable  that  no 
elusion  that  the  seceding  States  have  no  voice  mode  of  change  was  allowed.  In  our  State 
on  this  amendment,  but  are  absolutely  bound  by  constitutions  this  power  of  amendment  has  been 
it.  That  doctrine  was  promulgated  by  a  senator  and  is  being  exercised  almost  every  decade, 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner),  nearly  three  Why  ?  On  the  principle  of  Jeremy  Bentham 
years  ago,  in  a  series  of  resolutions  presented  to  (Benthamiana,  page  220),  that  at  each  point  of 
the  Senate,  and  my  colleague  will  remember  time  the  sovereign  for  the  time  possesses  such 
that  they  met  with  no  more  indignant  response  means  as  the  nature  of  the  case  affords  for 
than  from  the  honorable,  able,  learned,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  exigencies 
patriotic  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  of  his  own  time.  With  reference  to  the  future 
Thomas),  who  then  had  a  seat  upon  the  fioor  of  he  has  no  such  means.  He  thus  argues  against 
this  House."  the  transfer  of  the  Government  from  those 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  followed,  expressing  his  who  possess  the  best  means  to  those  who 

belief  in  the  power  to  adopt  the  amendment,  possess  the  least  means  of  information.    Shall 

He  said:  "While  in  a  state  of  war,  and  with  the  past  century  rule  the  present?    No,  not 

nearly  half  the  States  in  default  and  absent  I  unless  they  are  better  informed  or  feel  more  in- 

may  deny  the  wisdom  of  acting  either  by  the  terest  in  the  future  generation  than  in  their 

one  mode  or  the  other,  pointed  out  for  the  own.    Why  should  we  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  this  particu-  tury  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  twentieth  ?    Why 

lar— I  will  not  deny  a  power  so  essential  to  should  the  dead  forever  rule  the  living?    Is  a 

peace,  safety,  and  sovereignty.    No  ingenious  tyranny  inexorable  because  it  is  established  in 

refinement  or  dazzling  eloquence  6hall  lead  me  the  past?   Is  a  law  immutable  because  made  by 

to  deny  a  power  which  may  yet  prove  our  sal-  the  fathers?    If  the  law  be  despotic,  who  then 
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■hall  reverse  it?  From  these  general  principles  ard  consolidation,  I  am  against  them.  My 
he  deduces  the  reason  why  I  choose  to  argue  colleague  (Mr.  Pendleton)  himself  will  admit 
this  amendment  rather  upon  its  unwisdom  than  that  an  amendment  may  be  made  even  to  the 
upon  the  lack  of  power  to  make  it.  '  It  is  very  system  of  government,  legitimate  in  its 
only,'  he  says,  '  when  the  law  is  mischievous,  operation,  which  may  do  this.  Yon  can  amend 
that  an  argument  of  this  stamp  will  be  em-  the  Constitution  as  to  the  distribution  of  its 
ployed  to  support  it.  Suppose  a  law  a  good  powers  so  as  to  place  the  judiciary  and  the  leg- 
one,  it  will  be  supported,  not  by  absurdity  and  lslature  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  Thus 
deception,  but  from  its  own  excellency.  A  dec-  you  compone  power.  When  these  departments 
laration  that  this  or  that  law  is  immutable,  so  are  made  one — whether  that  one  be  legislative, 
far  from  being  a  proper  argument  to  enforce  executive,  or  judicial — as  they  may  be  by 
its  permanency,  is  rather  a  presumption  that  amendment,  it  is  Jefferson's  definition  of  tyran- 
such  a  law  has  some  mischievous  tendency.'  ny.    "Who  will  doubt  the  power  of  amendment 

"Another  reason  for  discussing  the  question  to  do  this  ?  And  yet  who  so  base  as  to  propose 
of  power  is,  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  gift  it  here,  or,  if  proposed,  to  ratify  it  ?  It  is  by 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government,  if  these  delusive  moral  radical  reforms,  reaching 
it  be  not  an  express  reservation  of  power  in  the  into  home  affairs  by  the  Federal  power,  that  I 
States.  Perhaps,  as  both  Federal  and  State  fear  most  the  destruction  of  our  Government. 
Governments  take  part  in  the  amendment  of  Hence  I  am  jealous  of  the  exercise  of  the  pow- 
the  Constitution,  the  power  to  amend  is  both  a  er  to  amend,  and  especially  in  this  instance.  But 
reserved  and  a  delegated  power.  Whatever  it  if  the  people  of  the  States  even  choose  to  abuse 
is,  it  is  so  valuable  that  I  cannot  surrender  it.  their  power  to  amend  and  destroy  their  Govern- 
Not  now.  If  ever  peace  comes,  it  will  be  ment,  who  can  say  them  nay?  If  they  are 
through  its  exercise  upon  this  very  question  of  foolish  enough  to  call  in  a  king,  or  connect  re- 
slavery.  I  regard  that  Government  with  a  con-  ligion  with  State,  or  declare  polygamy  the  cor- 
stitution  which  has  not  the  liberty  of  amend-  ner-stone  of  publio  liberty,  who  shall  deny 
ment  as  lacking  the  means  of  its  own  conserva-  them,  provided  they  follow  the  mode  they 
tion.  Such  an  amendment  is  a  safety-valve,  or  themselves  have  ordained  to  make  the  organic 
governor,  upon  the  engine  of  State.    A  State  law  ? 

without  it  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  violent  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  reply,  said : 
revolution.  Such  an  amendment  is  a  peaceful,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  the  discussion  of  the  measure 
legal,  and  salutary  revolution.  It  is  Hie  beauty  now  before  the  House  has  been  of  a  very  ex- 
of  our  system  of  written  constitutions  that,  like  tended  and  exhaustive  character,  and  the  argu- 
machines,  with  a  principle  of  compensation  be-  ments  which  have  been  made  against  it  are 
longing  to  them,  any  irregularity  may  be  cor-  very  numerous  and  very  varied.  If  I  were  to 
rected  without  breaking  the  machine  or  im-  attempt  to  sum  them  up,  I  should  occupy  a 
pairing  the  movement.  Suoh  powers  of  change  much  longer  time  than  at  this  stage  of  the  de- 
save  the  State  from  such  terrible  red-handed  bate  I  intend  to  consume.  But  they  may,  per- 
revolution  as  that  now  upon  us.  Bufus  Choate  haps,  in  some  general  way,  be  grouped  as  fol- 
once  described,  as  if  he  foresaw  it,  the  present  lows : 

revolution  'as  a  great  sea  lifting  itself  with  "  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  argument 

darkened  sky,  and  not  very  imitable  thunder ;  of  the  want  of  constitutional  power,  whicb 

a  tempest  which  overturns  and  successfully  is  a  proposition  of  a  very  important  character, 

resists  the  existing  publio  authority,  arrests  the  "  There  is  then  the   argument  de  injuria, 

exercise  of  supreme  power,  introduces  by  force,  made  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ken- 

or  by  resort  to  a  primary  right  of  nature,  a  tucky  (Mr.  Clay) — the  argument  which  bases 

new,  paramount  authority  into  the  rule  of  the  itself  upon  the  alleged  injustice  to  private  rights 

State.'    Had  this  bloodless  and  legal  revolution  of  the  measure  now  before  the  House, 

by  amendment  of  our  Constitution  been  wisely  "  There  is,  in  the  third  place,  the  argument 

exercised  upon  this  very  subject  of  slavery,  as  founded  upon  the  alleged  inexpediency  of  the 

Crittenden,  Douglas,  ay,  even  Toombs  and  measure. 

Davis,  insisted  in  1860,  we  would  not  be  ful-  "  There  is,  in  the  fourth  place,  what  I  might 

filling  so  sadly  the  magnificent  picture  which  perhaps  characterize  as  the  chronological  argu- 

Choate  painted  of  tempestuous  and  fratricidal  ment— the  argument  that,  although  the  power 

strife !  is  possessed,  and  although  it  may  not  be  inex- 

"  While,  then,  I  concede  the  power,  do  I  fear  pedient  in  itself,  this  is  not  the  proper  time  for 

that  the  amendment  may  pass  and  become  a  the  passage  of  such  an  amendment,  or  the  dis- 

lawin  spite  of  all  the  guards  thrown  around  it?  cussion  of  the  question  which  it  involves — an 

I  do  not  fear  any  open  march  toward  monarchy  argument  which  seeks  to  delay  to  some  indefi- 

or  despotism.    I  fear  in  time  of  war  and  the  nite  and   unappointed   time   the  great  issue 

passionate  strife  it  begets  that  this  amendment  with  which  Providence  now  confronts  the  coun- 

may  radically  change  the  Government ;  that  it  try. 

may  by  force,  fraud,  by  indirection,  and  by  an  "  There  is  again,  sir,  the  want-of-brains  argu- 

anfair  count  of  States,  be  made  to  change  our  ment  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

policy.    Because  such  amendments,  interfering  (Mr.  MaUory).    The  honorable  gentleman  will 

iu  home  affairs  by  the  Federal  power,  tend  tow-  of  course  not  understand  me  as  applying  those 
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words  to  the  argument  which  he  made,  and  to  understands  better  the  operation  of  that  fainil- 

which  I  listened  with  much  pleasure.    I  mean  iar  maxim  than  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Will 

the  argument  that  the  men  wno  made  this  Con-  the  gentleman  therefore  tell  me,  with  this  max- 

stitation  were  so  great  that  none  who  came  af-  im  before  his  eyes,  what  the  framers  of  the  Con- 

ter  them  are  fit  to  lay  hands  upon  it  or  touch  stitution  meant  by  putting  in  it  this  grant  of 

it ;  that  no  alterations  in  the  circumstances  of  power,  and  coupling  with  it  three  exceptions 

man,  that  no  revolutions  of  Government,  that  from  that  grant  f    I  ask  him  if  they  did  not 

no  change  in  human  circumstances,  can  justify  mean  by  that  general  grant  to  give  it  without 

the  men  of  the  present  generation  in  attempt-  limitation  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  the 

ing  to  improve  in  any  the  slightest  particular  specified  exceptions?    Will  the  gentleman  tell 

the  work  of  the  great  statesmen  who  framed  me  why  they  enumerated  the  three  subjects 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  which  were  excepted  from  the  operations  of 

"  There  is,  in  the  last  place,  what  I  may  style,  this  power  ?    Sir,  the  position  upon  the  part  of 

without  intending  any  personal  disrespect  to  those  of  us  who  contend  for  the  undoubted  ex- 

the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fernando  istence  of  the  power  to  adopt  this  resolution 

Wood),  who  made  it,  the  infernal  argument.  I  rests  upon  this  immovable  base,  that  the  powers 

suppose  that  he  would  call  it  the  ethnological  which  are  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the 

argument,  but  with  the  sentiments  which  I  United  States  are  plenary,  and  that  they  havo 

hold  I  cannot  dignify  it  with  that  high-sound-  no  limits  except  in  the  rescriptions  which  tho 

ing  description.    I  call  it  the  infernal  argument.  Constitution  itself  contains.    I  deny  the  prem- 

It  was  the  argument  which  was  boldly  advanced  ise  upon  which  the  whole  argument  of  the 

by  that  gentleman,  and  which  he  attempted  to  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  founded,  to  wit,  that 

sustain  here,  that  slavery  was  the  best,  the  nat-  the  grant  of  this  power  of  amendment  is  a  lim- 

ural  condition  of  the  black  race,  the  condition  ited  power.    I  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that 

to  which  it  was  decreed  by  Heaven,  and  that  it  is  an  unlimited  power  in  common  with  all 

therefore  we  should  not  straggle  against  the  other  powers  which  are  expressly  granted  in 

natural  and  just  condition  to  which  Heaven  in  the  Constitution,  except  in  so  far  as  you  find 

its  wise  purposes  had  consigned  them :  a  limitation  of  them  in  the  Constitution  it- 

"  Sir,  I  shall  not  undertake,  in  the  brief  time  self. 
in  which  I  intend  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  "  The  point  that  I  make  is  that  every  power 
House,  to  comment  upon  these  various  argu-  granted  by  the  Constitution  is  complete  in 
ments.  Time  would  fail  me  to  do  so.  I  desire  itself;  may  be  exerted  to  its  utmost  extent,  and 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  more  partic-  acknowledges  no  limitation  except  that  which 
ularly  to  a  branch  of  the  first  argument  to  is  written  in  the  Constitution.  Now,  sir,  that 
which  I  have  referred  in  this  brief  review  of  announcement  of  a  principle  contains  nothing 
the  debate  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  I  new.  That  is  a  principle  with  which  the  gen- 
desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  ar-  tleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pendleton)  cannot  pos- 
gument  made  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  sibly  be  unfamiliar,  because  it  has  been  for  years 
Ohio  (Mr.  Pendleton),  concerning  the  lack  of  the  doctrine,  the  solemnly  adjudged  doctrine. 
power  to  pass  the  resolution  which  is  now  be-  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  this  country 
fore  the  House.  The  words  of  the  fifth  article  of  in  expounding  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  doc- 
the  Constitution  on  this  subject  are  very  ex-  trine  laid  down  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall  in 
press  and  clear.  It  confers  upon  Congress  the  Gibbons  and  Ogden.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
right  to  propose  amendments  to  be  adopted  by  has  never  been  departed  from  by  that  august 
the  States  or  the  people  of  the  several  States,  tribunal  from  the  day  on  which  Marshall  and 
It  confers  that  power  in  language  too  plain  to  his  illustrious  associates  gave  it  utterance  and 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  a  direct  grant  of  pow-  authority  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
er.  But  the  article  that  contains  that  grant  States.  If  it  be  said,  as  was  said  by  the  gentle- 
excepts  from  that  power  three  particular  sub-  man  from  Ohio  and  others,  that  that  embraces 
jects ;  and  in  relation  to  those  subjects  it  denies  an  absurdity,  that  if  the  power  is  unlimited, 
the  power.  The  grant  of  power  contains  three  any  thing,  no  matter  how  much  opposed  to  the 
exceptions :  first,  no  amendment  shall  be  adopt-  moral  law,  no  matter  how  subversive  of  civil 
ed  prohibiting  the  emigration  or  importation  government,  may  be  tolerated  under  such  a 
of  slaves  prior  to  the  year  1808 ;  second,  no  di-  construction  of  the  Constitution,  I  answer,  not 
roct  tax  shall  be  laid  except  in  proportion  to  sir,  in  my  own  language,  but  in  the  language  of 
the  enumeration  of  the  census ;  and  third,  no  that  illustrious  judge  to  whom  I  have  already 
State  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  referred : 

the  Senate.    Here,  sir,  you  have  the  whole  ar-  The  wisdom  and  the  discretion  of  Congress,  tbeir 

tide  of  the  Constitution.     You  have  in  the  first  identity  with  the  people,  and  the  influence  which  their 

place  an  explicit  grant  of  power,  and  you  have  constituents  possess  at  elections,  are  in  this  as  in  many 

!1  *v^  -M~J*A  ~i«««  +-k«  a*vAA;«Aii  anHnl+a  ~r !.;„>»  other  instances,  as  that,  for  example,  of  declaring  war, 

in  the  second  place  the  specified  subjects  which  the  8ole  ^^3  on  Vhich  they  fthe  people/5 hare 

are  excepted  from  that  grant  01  power.  relied  to  secure  them  from  its  abuse.    They  are  the 

"  Now,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  the  gentleman  restraints  on  which  the  people  must  often  rely  solely 

from  Ohio  is  a  very  good  lawyer,  and  is  per-  in  *U  representative  Governments, 

fectly  familiar  with  the  maxim,  expressio  unius  "  When  you  ask  me,  therefore,  whether,  if  the 

est  exclusio  alterius.    I  am  sure  that  no  lawyer  people  of  the  United  States  were  so  to  amend 
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the  Constitution  as  to  enable  them  to  enslave  will  leave  every  right,  civil  or  religions,  -which 
tho  white  freemen  of  the  North,  that  would  be  the  minority  possesses  at  the  will  of  the  major- 
binding,  I  answer  yon  by  asking  yon  what,  in  ity.  "When  the  Constitution  went  into  opera- 
your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  a  law  legal-  tion,  there  were  twelve  slave  States  and  but  one 
izing  the  crime  of  murder,  whether,  in  your  free  State.  It  was  within  the  power  of  the 
opinion,  you  would  be  bound  to  obey  such  a  law,  twelve  slave  States  to  force  Blavery  on  Maasa- 
whether  yon  would  be  bound  to  obey  any  law  chusetts,  in  the  same  way  that  yon  propose  to 
that  contravenes  the  moral  law  established  by  force  abolition  on  the  South.  Would  Massachn- 
the  Creator?  Sir,  there  is  no  sound  argument  setts,  think  you,  have  submitted  to  so  gross  a 
to  be  founded  on  the  putting  of  such  extreme  perversion  of  the  compact  she  had  just  entered 
cases.  The  people  of  the  United  States  hold  into  I  Did  she  fight  against  England  for  seven 
their  liberties  under  their  own  protection  and  years  for  the  right  to  manage  her  own  affairs 
in  their  own  keeping.  If  the  men  they  send  to  only  to  transfer  that  right  to  another  authority 
the  halls  of  legislation  abuse  the  trust  reposed  against  which  she  had  no  legal  safeguard  ?  Sir, 
in  them,  if  they  enact  immoral  laws,  unjust  Massachusetts  might  have  been  left  a  wilderness, 
laws,  laws  that  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  but  this  right  could  not  have  been  wrested  from 
human  society,  the  remedy  is  with  the  people,  her  people.  Do  you  propose  to  force  from  South 
The  people  would,  in  that  event,  clear  these  Carolina,  men  of  Massachusetts,  what  yon  would 
halls  of  the  men  who  made  them,  and  wonld  have  yielded  yourselves  only  with  your  lives?" 
send  here  men  who  wonld  enact  laws  in  accord-  The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion 
ance  with  their  welfare,  with  justice,  with  mo-  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  House  on 
rality,  and  with  free  and  equal  government.  June  15,  1864,  rejected  a  joint  resolution  sub- 
"  Sir,  when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  puts  an  mitting  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States 
extreme  case  in  order  to  overthrow  the  settled  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution,  and 
principles  which  I  have  stated,  namely,  that  agreed  to.  The  question  then  came  up  on  the 
wherever  you  find  a  grant  of  power  in  the  Con-  adoption  of  the  joint  resolution,  when  the  two- 
stitution  that  grant  is  unlimited,  except  it  be  thirds  required  by  the  Constitution  voted  in 
limited  by  the  Constitution  itself,  he  relies  (he  favor  of  it,  and  it  passed  as  follows : 

will  allow  me  to  say.  with  the  utmost  respect  v        «          ...       ....        .         .    .           . 

f™.  n™\  /*«  wi>«*  ™  k«  B\.^m^  **  ix*  «  ™~  Yeas— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Ar- 

for  him)  on  what  can  be  shown  to  be  a  very  nold  AghIcy  BaiIjr  i'ugU8tu8'c.  Bafdwin,  John  D. 

shallow  fallacy.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Blaine,  Blair,  Blow,  Bout- 
danger  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people  well,  Boyd,  Brandegee,  Broomall,  William  G.  Brown, 
enacting  such  laws;  and  in  the  second  place,  if  ^n?br?tBe1^-  9.lark»  ?1reeTman  2™*»  9£bb;  cofi°tht 
they  were  to  enact  such  laws  they  would  be  Sol#  C.olf^  Creawell,.  Henry  Winter  Dayis,  Thomae 
■u*  jfl  TT  ,  ,,  » wo  w*v j  Twin,*  uv  T.Davis,  Dawes,  Deming,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Dnggs, 
whipped  from  these  halls  by  the  people  whose  Dumont,  Eckley.  Kliot,  English,  tarnsworth,  Frink, 
liberties  and  whoso  rights  they  had  outraged ;  Ganson,  Garfield,  Gooch,  Grinnell,  Griswold,  Hale, 
and  the  people  would  send  here  men  who  would  Herrick,  Higby,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  w.  Hub- 
repeal  such  laws,  and  punish  those  who  made  bard,  John  ^.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Hutchins,  In»r. 
them"  \  Jenc!Fe8»  Julia^  Kaasop,  Kelley,  Francis  W. 

Mr.  Kalbfleisch,  in  opposition  to  the  measure, 
said :    "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  save  the  party 

in  power  from  itself,  and  I  tell  its  leaders  here  Morrill,T)aniel  Moms,  Amos  Myers,  Leonard  Myers, 

that  they  had  better  never  have  been  born,  than  Nelso°'  Norton  Odell,  CharlesO'Neill Ortb,Patter- 

i;««.  +~  ™  4-i*~  a a. ±i*~: • *    •  son,  Perham,  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Price,  Radford,  William 

live  to  see  the  day  when  then-  experiments  in  H#  feandaU  ^l^nder  H/foce,  iohn  H.  fcice,  Ed- 

legislation,  of  which  this  amendment  is  one,  may  ward  H.  Rollins,  James  S.  Rollins,  Schenck,  Scofield, 

be  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  realiza-  Shannon,  Sloan,  Smith,  Smithers,  Spalding,  Starr, 

tion  of  that  most  dear  to  the  truly  loyal  Ameri-  iohn  B^ste«l®t  Stevens,  Thayer,  Thomas,  Tracy, 

C^t?r£h0  restorft^ of  ^  ?rn-  te^^ 

"While  I  have  argued,  sir,  against  this  measure  iamB,  Wilder,  Wilson,  Windom,  Woodbridge,  Wor- 

&8  if  it  were  in  truth  an  '  amendment '  to  the  thington,  and  Yeaman— 119. 

Constitution,  I  regard  it  as  subversive  of  the  en-  Nays— Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  William  J.  Allen, 

tire  spirit  of  that  instrument.    We  have  been  £?con*>  B1j?8'  Broo£B'  Jame£  8  •  Bro52'  Cfe?ler' 

warned  bythe  'Father  of  his  country'  to  dis-  £n^^^^ 

countenance  irregular  opposition  to  the  Consti-  ton  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Harris,  Holman, 

tution,  '  and  at  the  same  time  to  resist  with  care  Philip  Johnson,  William  Johnson,  Kalbfleisch,  Ker- 

the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  how-  nan>  *napp,  Law,  Long,  Mallory,  William  H.  Miller, 

ever  specious  the  pretexts.'     One  method  of  as-  2ftme8  %  Morris  Morrison,  Noble,  John  0  £effl,  Pen- 

— «n  \~  *~u-  «„  «j-   i~!    v     i    T»    i  •     *v  dleton,  Perry,  Pruyn,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Robinson, 

sault,  he  tells  us,  sir,  #<  may  be  to  effect  in  the  RoBSj  &coitj  \fomam  &.  Steele,  Stiles.  Stroiise,  Stuart; 

forms  of  the  Constitution  alterations  which  will  Sweat,  Townsend,  Wadsworth,  Ward,  Chilton  A. 

impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  White,  Joseph  W.  White,  Winfield,  Benjamin  Wood, 

undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown.'  and  Fernando  Wood— 66. 

ThasfiL  mr    Am   word*   of  urnnWirt   wfti-ninff  ^0T  voting— Messrs.  Lazear,  LeBlond,  Marcy,  Mc- 

inese,  sir,  aie   woras   01  propnetio  warning.  Doweii  McKinney,  Middleton,  Rogers,  and  Voorbccs 

Under  'specious  pretexts'  of  amending  the  _s. 

Constitution,  you  desire  to  make  it  the  instru-  *        _  .  .           ,    .  ,          ... 

ment  of  depriving  men  of  vested  rights,  and  to  Thc  °mcial  rePort  fitates  M  f°Uow9  • 

leave  behind  you  a  precedent  which,  if  followed,  "  The  Speaker  :    The  constitutional  majority  oc 
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two-thirds  having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  joint  have  all  borne  testimony  to  their  fidelity,  their 

resolution  is  passed."                m  courage,  and  their  services.    Officers  who  have 

The  members  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  House  the  East  and  of  the  West,  officers  who  have 

instantly  sprang  to  their  feet,  and,  regardless  of  par-  fought  in  many  battles,  say  that  these  colored 

liamentary  rules,  applauded  with  cheers  and  clapping  troops,  for  industry,  obedience,  courage,  and 

of  hands.    The  example  was  followed  by  the  male  eo^c*  j^  surpassed  by  no  troops  in  the  ser- 

elces^^^  vi?  oTthe  cTntry.    lie  Gove^ment  could 

long,  while  the  ladies,  hundreds  of  whom  were  pres-  not  dispense  with  their  services  without  perilling 

ent,  rose  in  their  seats  and  wared  their  handkerchiefs,  the  cause  of  the  country, 

participating  in  and  adding  to  the  general  excitement  44  jt  fe  estimated  that  from  seventy-five  to  one 

fi^erauSteutesT8*  °f  **  "*"*'  ^  ***  hundred  thousand  wives  and  children  of  these 
SCMr.  Ingersoll :  "Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of  this  soldiers  are  now  held  in  slavery.  It  is  a  burn- 
immortal  and  sublime  event,  I  move  that  the  House  ing  shame  to  this  country;  it  is  an  indecency 
do  now  adjourn."  for  the  American  people  to  hold  the  wives  and 

The  Speaker  declared  the  motion  carried,  and  tne  children  in  slavery  of  men  who  are  perilling 

wfr^renew^df nDg        demonstraUons  of  aPPlauae  their  lives  before  the  rebel  legions.    This  meas- 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Maryland :  "  I  demand  the  yeas  and  tire  of  patriotism,  justice,  and  humanity  ought 

nays  on  the  motion  to  adjourn."  to  have  been  passed  many  months  ago ;  it  surely 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  ought  to  have  been  passed  early  in  the  last  ses- 

The  question  was  taken;  and  it  was  decided  in  ^          We  nftye  made  ^  dave  free  whea  he 

the  affirmative-yeas  121,  nays  24;  not  voting  37.  heQQm&i  &  ^    Wh0never  the  slave  enlists, 

In  the  Senate,  on  Dec.  19th,  the  following  h|J«  afr%eemmf^Z  MOre;  "^JftTftJ 

bill  was  reported*  as  from  the  Committee  of  the  of  **"  hav  *  «*«**  **»  ^passed  that  be- 

Whole,  without  amendment.  neficent  act    At  least  twenty  thousand  slaves 

,»./     ^„*     »m_Ai.          JAii_  have  enlisted  since  that  act  was  passed  giving 

A  U  enacttd,  die.,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  np„.nTml  fPftfidnm  fn  fhA  ftloVA  who  Anrnflq  h& 

of  this  acTno  person,  by  reason  of  color,  shall  be  P«"onw  treeaom  to  tne  Slave  WAO  enrolls  nis 

disqualified  from  employment  in  carrying  the  mails;  name  on  the  muster-rolls  of  the  country  s  ae- 

and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  establishing  such  dis-  fenders. 

qualification,  including  especially  the  seventh  section  «  The  nation  now  needs  defenders.     For  the 
of  the  act  of  March  8, 1826,  are  hereby  repealed.  purpose  of  encouraging  enlistments  it  is  pro- 
It  was  passed  by  the  following  vote :  posed  that  the  wife  and  the  child  of  the  slave 
Ybas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Clark,  Conness,  who  will  fight  the  battles  of  the  country,  shall, 
Dixon,  Doolittie,  FarwelJ,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Har-  like  himself  be  free.     Heart,  reason,  and  con- 
Ian,  Hams,  ^^°%^YZf}T^[l^l^J^  science  demand  it.    Self-respect  and  decency 
of  Kansas.  Morgan,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,   Sherman,  .      .      __       .  ,           ..    .  K                 .       , , J 
Sprague,  &umn2r?  tan  Winkle,  Wilkinson,  Willey!  require  it  The  right  to  do  it  is  unquestionab  e. 
and  Wilson— 26.  There  is  no  doubt,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  of  the 
HAva—Messrs.  Davis,  Powell,  Richardson,  Riddle,  right  of  the  Government  of  the  country  to  give 
and  Wright^-fi.  freedom  to  the  man  who  will  fight  its  battles, 
l^^T^fCH^ 3&5£?fig  OT  to  ^.freedom  to  his  wife  and  child  to  en- 
Howard,   Johnson,    McDougall,    Morrill,    Nesmith,  courage  him  to  fight.     There  is  no  doubt,  there 
Sanlsbury,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  and  Wade— 18.'  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  nation  has  the  right 

It  passed  in  the  House  without  a  division.  to  encourge  the  slave  to  enlist,  or  to  inspire  him 

to  deeds  of  heroic  daring  for  his  country,  by 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Mass.,  moved  making  the  wife  he  loves,  and  the  children  who 
to  take  up  a  joint  resolution,  from  the  Commit-  bear  his  name  and  inherit  his  blood,  free  ever- 
tee  on  Military  Affairs,  granting  freedom  to  the  more.  That  the  freedom  of  wife  and  child  will 
families  of  colored  soldiers.  encourage  the  husband  and  father  to  enlist  none 

"  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  refer  the  can  doubt ;  that  it  will  inspire  the  soldier  to  the 

resolution  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  performance  of  duty,  to  deeds  of  heroism,  none 

Mr.  Wilson  opposed  the  motion,  saying  :  can  question.  Wasting  diseases,  weary  marches, 
"  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  have  three  and  bloody  battles  are  decimating  our  armies, 
times  reported  the  substance  of  this  resolution  The  country  needs  soldiers,  must  nave  soldiers. 
in  other  bills.  It  simply  provides  that  the  Let  the  Senate  then  act  now.  Let  us  hasten 
wives  ana1  children  of  soldiers  of  the  Republio  the  enactment  of  this  beneficent  measure,  to- 
enail be  made  free.  The  needs  of  the  country,  spired  by  patriotism  and  hallowed  by  justice 
more  than  justice  or  humanity,  have  weaponed  and  humanity,  so  that  ere  merry  Christmas 
the  hand  of  the  slave.  We  have  enlisted  many  shall  come  the  intelligence  shall  be  flashed  over 
thousands  of  them.  They  are  to-day  in  the  the  land,  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  nation's  de- 
trenches  before  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  fenders,  and  arouse  the  manhood  of  the  bond- 
on  the  shores  of  the  Carolines;  and  they  keep  man,  that  on  the  forehead  of  the  soldier's  wife 
watch  and  ward  over  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  and  the  soldier's  child  no  man  can  write  slave.1' 
to  the  gulf.  They  are  everywhere  doing  their  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  replied:  "I  do 
duty,  and  their  whole  duty,  bravely  and  well,  not  understand  that  upon  this  motion  of  refer- 
Butler  and  Banks,  Meade  and  Burnside,  War-  ence  the  merits  of  the  measure  come  up,  nor 
ran  and  Hancock,  and  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  am  I  able  to  see  the  force  of  the  argnment  of 
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the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  which  he  draws  edge),  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  conscience! 

from  the  fact,  as  he  alleges  it  to  be,  that  the  of  Senators  who  might  vote  for  it    But  I  ask 

negroes  have  proved  themselves  to  be   good  Senators  if  there  is  any  power  in  this  Congress 

soldiers  in  the  field ;  nor  do  I  think  the  question  to  take  private  property  without  making  Just 

of  humanity  toward  the  family  arises  upon  this  compensation  therefor  ?    There  oertainly  is  not, 

particular  motion.  unless  your  Constitution  is  a  dead  letter;  audi 

"  The  question  is,  ought  this  resolution  to  be  Senators,  if  you  pass  this  measure,  you  will  have 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary?  to  do  it  by  walking  over  the  plain  provisioxj 
I  think  it  should  go  there.  I  am  not  able  to  see  of  the  Constitution  of  your  country, 
how,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  "  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  cannot  say 
States,  Congress  can  free  the  servant  who  is  that  so  far  as  these  persons  are  in  the  service 
held  to  servitude  by  the  laws  of  a  State.  I  do  this  is  a  measure  encouraging  enlistments,  be- 
not  understand  that  Congress  has  ever  done  cause  they  are  already  in  the  service;  and  in 
that,  and  in  former  days  it  was  not  claimed  by  my  State  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  four-fifths 
any  of  the  statesmen  who  peculiarly  held  the  of  those  whom  it  is  proposed  to  emancipate  by 
confidence  of  the  country.  This  particular  this  resolution  are  already  in  the  army.  You 
question,  whether  we  have  the  constitutional  do  not  propose  to  give  one  shilling  of  compen- 
power  to  pass  the  resolution  ought  not  to  be  sation.  Senators,  if  you  pass  this  resolution,  in 
considered  by  the  Military  Committee.  The  my  humble  judgment  those  who  vote  for  it  will 
Senator  says  this  measure  has  been  considered  be  faithless  to  the  Constitution  of  their  country, 
by  that  oommittee  some  three  times.  That  I  verily  believe  that  all  the  woes  that  are  now 
*cmmittee  is  not  the  organ  of  this  body  to  upon  us  have  arisen  because  the  people  and  the 
bring  before  the  body  information  upon  a  ques-  politicians  have  been  faithless  to  the  fhndamen- 
tion  of  constitutional  power.   That  information  tal  law  of  the  land." 

we  expect  to  derive  through  the  labors  of  the        Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  followed  on  the  same 

Judiciary  Committee."  side,  saying :  "  The  great  and  principal  effect 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  followed  in  favor  of  of  this  resolution  would  be  in  Kentucky,  and 
the  reference.  He  said :  u  The  Senator,  by  this  upon  her  people  1  presume  it  is  so  intended.  In 
resolution,  proposes  to  free  the  wives  and  chil-  1860  we  had  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dren  of  those  who  have  enlisted  in  the  army  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  slaves 
heretofore,  as  well  as  those  who  may  hereafter  in  that  State.  In  my  own  county  we  had  six 
enlist  in  the  army,  and  he  has  entitled  the  res-  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  I 
olution  *  A  resolution  to  encourage  enlistments.'  have  no  doubt  from  the  number  of  enlistments 
Ton  certainly  would  not  encourage  enlistments  that  have  been  made  from  the  slaves  of  Ken- 
so  far  as  those  persons  are  in  the  army  of  the  tucky  that  three-fourths  of  that  population  fit 
United  States,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  for  military  service  are  now  in  the  army  or 
negroes  in  the  border  States  able  to  bear  arms  some  employment  of  the  United  States.  That 
are  already  in  the  army.  The  passage  of  this  such  is  the  proportion  in  my  own  county  I  do 
resolution  could  not  encourage  those  persons  to  not  entertain  a  doubt.  The  military  portion  of 
go  into  the  army.  But  it  proceeds  to  emanci-  that  population  in  the  county  of  Bourbon  was 
pate  and  set  free  the  wives  and  the  children  of  something  the  rise  of  six  hundred  before  any 
those  who  are  already  in  the  army.  Where  is  of  them  were  recruited.  By  actual  enumera- 
the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  do  that  ?  tion  about  six  hundred  of  her  slaves  have  already 
Ton  admit  that  in  those  States  where  they  are  attached  themselves  to  the  army.  They  wero 
they  are  property.  Has  this  Congress  any  power  recruited  without  any  regard  to  order,  form,  or 
by  a  legislative  enactment  to  divest  a  citizen  of  principle.  The  whole  object  seemed  to  be  to 
any  State  of  this  Union  of  his  property  ?  Cer-  demoralize  the  institution,  and  to  get  every  slave 
tainly  not,  except  upon  one  contingency,  and  man  who  could  be  seduced  to  join  the  service 
that  is  when  it  is  required  for  the  public  use,  by  any  mode  of  operation  whatever,  to  do  so. 
and  making  compensation  for  it.  If  you  take  They  sent  their  recruiting  agents,  foreigners 
private  property  for  public  use,  you  must  make  principally,  mostly  Dutchmen,  all  over  the 
compensation  for  it  first  That  is  the  Constitu-  county,  and  pretty  well  over  the  State.  They 
tion  of  your  country.  When  Congress  passed  received  and  enrolled  every  slave  negro  who 
the  bill  to  enlist  those  persons  in  the  army,  the  could  be  inveigled  to  give  his  consent.  Some 
bill  was  accompanied  with  a  provision  pretend-  that  were  over  age  and  some  that' were  not 
ing  to  make  some  compensation,  indicating  a  proper  military  material  because  of  disease,  and 
commission  that  should  give  to  their  masters,  females  disguised  in  male  clothes,  were  admit- 
in  certain  oases,  not  over  $800,  and  $100  in  ted.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  slaves  suited 
other  cases.  Meagre  and  insignificant  as  was  for  military  service  in  that  county  have  already 
the  compensation  held  out  to  the  country  in  that  attached  themselves  to  the  army.  They  have 
bill,  no  compensation  has  ever  yet  been  made,  enlisted,  and  they  now  belong  to  the  armies  of 

"  But,  sir,  this  proposition  does  not  provide  the  United  States,  as  much  so  as  if  their  wived 

for  any  compensation  at  all.    The  other,  I  ad-  and  children  were  declared  to  be  free.    Pass 

mit,  was  a  mere  bagatelle,  providing  for  the  this  measure,  and  its  application  would  not  be 

payment  of  an  insignificant  amount  (which  the  to  one-fourth  of  the  male  slave  population  of 

Government  has  never  paid,  within  my  knowl-  Bourbon,  or,  I  believe,  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 
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to  be  enlisted,  bat  would  be  mainly  upon  those  the  power  to  do  this  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt, 

that  are  now  in  the  military  service  by  freeing  and  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  this  country 

their  wives  and  children.  concur  in  this  opinion.    We  may  and  probably 

"  What)  then,  is  the  object  of  the  measure  ?  shall  have  to  pay  for  them.    The  masters  may 

It  is  not  much  to  encourage  enlistments.    We  have  a  claim  against  the  Government.    They 

have  already  sent  more  than  our  proportion  of  will  no  doubt  come  here  with  the  claim,  and  it 

negroes  to  the  field.  We  have  but  a  small  rem-  may  be  that  the  claim  will  be  fully  allowed, 

nant  yet  remaining.     The  measure  does  not  though  of  course  I  cannot  say  how  that  will 

propose  to  be  limited  to  those  who  have  not  be ;  the  claim  is  an  open  one ;  but  I  have  no 

enlisted  and  who  may  yet  be  enlisted,  but  it  doubt  of  our  power  to  pass  this  resolution,  and 

proposes  to  comprehend  those  who  have  enlisted  I  think  we  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 

as  well  as  those  who  may  hereafter  enlist.  The  doing  so  at  a  time  when  we  want  soldiers, 

object  is  to  deprive  slave  owners  of  their  prop-  when  we  are  calling  for  men  to  join  the  army, 

erty ;  it  is  still  further  to  demoralize  the  insti-  when  we  are  pressing  the  want  of  men  upon 

tution ;  it  is  to  break  it  up  per  fa*  ant  ncfas;  it  the  country." 

is  utterly  to  disregard  the  Constitution  and  the  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Del-,  in  opposition,  said : 
laws  which  secure  equally  with  every  other  this  "  I  should  like  the  advocates  of  this  measure  to 
description  of  property  to  their  owners,  and  present  arguments  to  the  Senate  to  convince 
trample  them  under  foot,  lawlessly,  unjustly,  them,  if  possible,  that  it  is  within  their  power, 
without  answering  any  wise  policy  of  the  Gov-  as  the  legislators  of  the  country,  to  pass  a 
ernment,  and  utterly  to  destroy  slave  property,  measure  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear, 
"Is  the  Senate  going  to  lend  itself  to  the  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  remark,  speeches 
passage  of  such  a  measure?  Before  doing  so,  upon  the  evils  of  slavery,  upon  the  wickedness 
ought  it  not  to  ask  seriously  and  gravely  whence  or  slavery ;  but  I  wish  the  question  to  be  met 
is  its  power  to  pass  so  extraordinary  a  meas-  in  this  light :  have  we  the  power,  have  we  the 
ure  ?  "  authority,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
The  subject  was  again  considered  in  the  States,  to  enact  a  law  of  this  land?  Has  the 
Senate  on  Jan.  5th,  when  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  constitutional 
Wisconsin,  said  :  "  The  Senate  has  already  authority  to  enter  within  the  limits  of  the  re- 
passed a  proposition  to  amend  the  Oonstitu-  speotive  States,  and  to  declare  that  any  person 
tion  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  put  an  end  who  is  held  in  slavery  under  the  constitution 
to  the  slavery  question,  in  all  its  forms,  by  an  and  laws  of  that  particular  State  shall  be  free? 
amendment  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Land,  Has  the  modern  doctrine  of  *  military  neces- 
which  is  above  Congress,  above  the  Supreme  sity '  gone  so  far  that  when  we  are  in  a  state 
Court,  and  above  the  President ;  and  which,  of  war,  whatever  the  Congress  of  the  United 
when  once  established,  no  change  of  Presi-  States  shall  decree  is  constitutionally  decreed? 
dents,  no  change  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su-  When  this  question  shall  legitimately  come  be- 
preme  Court,  and  no  change  of  the  legislation  fore  the  Senate  for  full  discussion,  I  shall  main- 
of  Congress,  can  affect  at  all.  That  measure,  tain  the  doctrine  that  not  only  have  you  not 
air,  which  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session,  the  power  to  decree  the  freedom  of  the  wife 
is  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta-  and  the  children  of  the  negroes  who  volunteer 
tives.  It  will  at  once,  if  adopted  by  the  House,  in  your  army,  if  they  are  from  States  where  sla- 
be  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  very  is  recognized,  but  you  cannot  give  perma- 
States,  and  passed  upon  undoubtedly  during  nent  freedom  to  the  negro  volunteer  himself  if 
the  present  winter,  before  the  adjournment  of  he  be  a  slave.  There  is  no  principle  more 
the  Legislatures  in  the  spring ;  and  thus  the  clearly  recognized  in  international  law  than 
vexed  question,  and  the  whole  of  it,  will  be  this,  that  if  a  slave  be  captured  from  his  lawful 
disposed  of  and  put  outside  of  Congress,  and  owner  by  one  belligerent,  and  he  afterwards 
outside  of  its  power  or  control,  and  there  will  comes  back  into  the  possession  of  the  other 
be  an  end  to  the  agitation  of  the  question.  belligerent  by  recapture^  he  reverts,  according 
"Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  suggestion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  jvs  postlvminii.  not  to 
I  wish  to  make.  There  are  those  who  serious-  the  belligerent  power,  but  to  his  original  owner, 
ly  doubt  whether  we  have  the  constitutional  So,  sir,  I  say  to-day  that  if  you  go  into  a  State 
power  to  do  what  is  now  proposed  by  this  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  dress  up  a 
measure.  Among  our  friends— just  as  earnest  slave  in  your  uniform  and  put  him  in  your 
friends  of  our  cause,  and  opposed  to  slavery  as  army,  although  you  may  by  all  the  solemnity 
much  as  my  friend  from  Massachusetts — there  of  an  act  of  Congress  say  that  he  shall  be  for- 
are  those  who  seriously  doubt  whether  you  ever  free,  yet  if  he  be  recaptured,  when  recap- 
have  the  constitutional  power  to  pass  this  reso-  tured  he  is  no  longer  a  free  man ;  he  does  not 
lution  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  placed ;  but  belong  to  the  Southern  Confederacy ;  but  the 
no  one  can  have  any  doubt  that  it  is  oonstitu-  Southern  Confederacy  is  bound  to  deliver  him 
tional  to  amend  the  Constitution.     All  oan  to  his  original  owner. 

agree  in  that,  when  perhaps  this,  pressed  to  a  "  That,  sir,  is  the  international  law.  It  is  the 
vote,  might  produce  a  division  among  the  real  law  which  a  great  and  distinguished  statesman 
friends  of  freedom  in  the  oountry."  from  the  honorable  Senator's  own  State  main- 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said  :    "  Of  tained  when  he  was  a  member  of  to*  Cabinet; 
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it  is  the  doctrine  which  he  maintained  when  he  therewith  all  the  powers  essential  to  the 

was  minister  abroad."  cise  of  the  principal  power.    If  Congress  can 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Mass.,  thas  replied :  "  Mr.  authorize  the  enlistment  of  slaves,  as  it  unquee- 
President,  there  was  a  oall  only  a  few  days  ago  tionably  can,  it  may  at  the  same  time  authorize 
for  three  hundred  thousand  more  troops.  The  their  enfranchisement,  and«by  the  same  reason 
country  needs  them,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Con-  it  may  authorize  the  enfranchisement  of  their 
gress  to  help  supply  them.  To  this  end  there  families;  and  all  this  from  the  necessity  of  the 
must  he  no  difficulty,  impediment,  or  embar-  case,  and  to  prevent  an  intolerable  meanness." 
rassment  in  the  way.  All  these  must  be  re-  The  motion  to  refer  to  the  Judiciary  Corn- 
moved.  But  this  is  not  all  There  must  be  mittee  was  lost  by  the  following  vote: 
encouragement  of  every  kind;  and  such  is  the  Teas— Messrs.  Bnckalew,  Cowan,  Davis,  Doolittle, 
character  of  the  present  proposition.  Harris,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Hicks.  Nesmith,  Pow- 

"  There  can  be  no  delay.    The  oountry  can-  cU»  Richardson,  Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle, 

not  wait  the  slow  action  of  a  constitutional  ^s^Mesirs.  Brown,  dart  Conness,  Dixon, 

amendmen^as  has  been  proposed  by  the  Sen-  Farwell,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes.  Harlan,    Johnson, 

ator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Doolittle).   The  Con-  Lane  of  Indiana,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Pomeror,  Ramsey, 

gress  must  act  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  and  Sherman,  Sumner,  Wade,  and  Wilson— 19. 


osition  to  enfranchise  the  families  of  colored  0n  jaimaiy  Qth  the  subject  was  again  con- 
persons  who  have  borne  arms  for  their  country.  fiidered  in  the  Senate  when  Mr<  Saulsbury,  of 
All  must  confess  the  hardship  of  continuing  Delaware,  said :  "What  right  has  the  Congress 
them  m  slavery.           ^  of  tho  United  gtatefl  to  declare  a  dave  in  my 

But  the  question  is  asked  by  many,  what  state  or  &  slave  ^  ^  other  Biaveholding  State 

power  has  Congress  to  set  the  families  tree  ?  free  ?  It  ha3  been  said  that  it  derived  the  power 

My  answer  is  that  Congress  has  precisely  frora  ^e  absolute  necessity  of  the  case  in  the 
the  same  power  to  enfranchise  the  families  that  first  Stance ;  and  secondly,  from  intrinsic  jus- 
it  has  to  enfranchise  the  colored  soldier.  The  tice  and  humanity ;  and  we,  in  the  midst  of  a 
two  powers  are  coincident  and  from  the  same  gigantic  civil  war,  are  to  determine  our  power, 
source.  It  has  been  already  assumed  that  Con-  *%.  from  the  written  Constitution  of  the  land 
gress  may  enfranchise  the  colored  soldier.  This  but  from  intrinsic  humanity  and  from  absolute 
has  been  done  by  solemn  statute,  without  any  nccossity,  and  every  individual  member  of  either 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  pretended  own-  House  of  Congress  is  to  vote,  not  according  to 
or.  If  we  were  asked  the  reason  forsuch  en-  ^  Constitution  which  he  has  sworn  to  support 
franchisement,  it  must  be  found,  first,  m  its  but  according  to  his  vague  ideas  of  intrinsic 
practical  necessity,  that  we  may  secure  the  best  humanity  and  absolute  necessity.  Where  are 
services  of  the  slaves ;  and  secondly  in  its  in-  J0U  when  you  attempt  legislation  of  this  kind  ? 
tnnsic  justice  and  humanity.  In  brief,  Gov-  ^0  defines  th0  iimifc  of  legislative  authority! 
ernment  cannot  be  so  improvident  and  so  fool-  Who  can  accurately  tell  me  what  is  'intrinsic 
ish  as  to  attempt  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  humanity'  and  what  is  'absolute  necessity' t 
slave  at  the  hazard  of  hfe,  without  securing  to  Why,  sir  a  measure  of  this  kind,  when  viewed 
him  the  boon  of  freedom.  Now,  if  Govern-  in  ^  11ght  of  intriusic  humanity,  is,  and  will 
ment  were  so  bereft  of  common  sense  as  to  be  one  of  the  most  inhumane  measures  that 
forego  this  temptation  to  enlistment  and  effi-  conld  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
cient  service,  could  it  be  guilty  of  the  unutter-  states 

able  meanness  of  using  the  slave  in  the  national  «  why  do  I  say  so?  I  prefer  to  look  at  a 
defence  and  then  returning  mm  to  bondage  ?  question  of  this  kind  in  the  light  of  ascertained 
Therefore  the  slave  who  fights  is  enfranchised.  facts#  Fortunately  I  have  handed  to  me  by  a 
;  But  every  argument,  every  consideration,  distinguished  gentleman  of  this  city  a  letter  ad- 
which  pleads  for  the  enfranchisement  of ^the  dreg3ed  to  a  warm  bosom  and  political  friend 
slave,  pleads  also  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  showing 
family.  There  is  the  same  practical  necessity  the  character  of  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  and 
for  doing  i^  and  the  same  unutterable  shabbi-  the  results  to  which  it  has  led  where  the  hu- 
neffrA?  not.clom«  A  manity  of  persons  who  have  never  been  in  the 
r  I  ill*  Wx?°  P™"?1*0*  law  better  estab-  midst  0f  slavery  is  invoked  in  behalf  of  the 
lished  I**1  the.Juie  $*  «jy  acknowledged  slave.  Sir  you  nnmake  and  destroy  by  hun- 
nght  carries  with  it  all  incidents  essential  to  dred9  and  thousands  those  whom  by  your  leg- 
its exercise.  I  do  not  employ  technical  Ian-  i8lation  you  profess  to  seive.  listen  to  an 
guage ;  but  I  give  the  idea,  which  is  founded  in  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  distinguished  gen- 
reason,  and  the  nature  of  things.  It  would  be  tleman  in  New  Orleans  to  a  personal  and  polit- 
vain  to  confer  a  right,  or  a  power,  if  the  means  ical  friend  of  the  President  in  reference  to  this 
for  its  enjoyment  were  denied.      From  this  matter* 

simple  statement  the  conclusion  is  irresistible.  .  r'Amwt  a„„  T  ~««  -I,™™  •«  ««**«!  ™»™,4  . 

ii  t«  *^e~~ji~~  _«^*«>  n~ -    xt.                 x  A  few  days  ago  I  was  snoxra  an  official  report  fo 

In  conferring  upon  Congress  the  power  to  the  military  hea$  of  this  department,  General  Bank., 

creato  an    army,   the  Constitution    conferred  exhibiting  the  ghastly  return  of  eighty  thousand 
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flares  having  perished  since  (he  Federal  occupation  amendment,  that  the  resolution  may  be  in  har- 

of  the  smaller  moiety  of  this  Commonwealth.    This  m0ny  with  its  professed  object.     That  object  is 

is  equal  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  slave  popula-  ^  p;omote  enlistments.     Of  course,  to  make  it 

tion  of  the  section  of  country  embraced  in  the  return.  w  rlvxmvw  *»***«»  «»«•          **  «•  »«j  w     «~ 

/                           a  operate  on  enlistments  that  have  heretofore 

"  Sir,  that  is  the  blessing  which  your  legisla-  taken  place  cannot  give  it  any  effect  to  promote 

tion  brings,  or  proposes  to  bring.    That  is  the  enlistments.1' 

kind  of  blessings  which  a  proclamation  of  uni-  Mr,  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  opposed  the 

versal  freedom  brings  to  the  slave.    You  take  amendment,  saying: 

him  from  a  happy  and  contented  home,  enjoy-  "  I  do  not  propose  to  detain  the  Senate  for 

ing  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  you  invoke  m0re  than  a  moment ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 

the  'pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  we  now  have  in  our  army  many  of  these  sol- 

the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday,'  to  diers,  black  men  who  were  slaves,  who  have 

deprive  him  of  existence.  been  brought  into  the  armies  of  the  United 

"But,  sir,  it  has  been  said,  in  reference  to  States,  and  who  have  proved  themselves  very 
the  question  of  power,  that  the  Congress  of  the  efficient  soldiers  generally.  These  men  are  an- 
United  States  have  the  same  authority  to  de-  noyed  continually  by  the  reports  and  by  the 
clare  the  wives  and  children  of  negro  soldiers  knowledge  that  they  have  left  their  wives  and 
free  that  they  had  to  declare  the  enfran-  children  at  home  slaves  subject  to  the  control 
chisement  of  the  negro  soldier.  The  power  0f  masters.  If  we  set  free  the  wives  and  chil- 
to  declare  even  the  enfranchisement  of  the  dren  of  these  soldiers,  as  is  proposed  by  this  res- 
negro  soldier  has  not,  so  far  as  .this  debate  olution,  we  leave  them  more  free  to  fight  the 
is  concerned,  been  attempted  to  be  shown ;  battles  of  the  country,  and  without  much  con- 
bnt  the  remark  has  been  made  that  Con-  oernfor  their  wives  and  children  they  have  left 
grass  has  assumed  to  do  it,  and  I  presume,  behind  them. 

having  assumed  to  set  the  negro  soldier  free,  "  The  resolution  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 

they  may  justly  assume  to  set  free  the  family  moting  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  not  entirely 

of  the  negro  soldier.    That,  Mr.President,  is  a  for  bringing  new  soldiers  into  the  army,  but  for 

mode  of  argument  that  never  satisfies  my  mind;  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the 

because  a  thing  has  been  assumed  to  be  done,  soldiers  already  in  the  army." 

therefore  it  has  rightly  been  assumed.    "What  I  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  followed  in  favor  of  the 

would  like  is  for  some  friend  of  this  measure,  resolution.    He  said:' 

before  it  passes  this  body,  to  show  mo  upon  "It  is  unnecessary,  I  think,  at  this  stage  of 

what  principle  the  Congress  of  the  United  our  proceedings,  to  argue  in  the  Senate  the 

States  have  the  authority  to  pass  the  measure,  constitutional  question,  because  we  have  al- 

where  they  derive  that  authority.    Do  not  tell  ready  passed  upon  our  right  to  conscript  and 

me  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  there  enlist  the  slave.    We  have  already  passed  laws 

are  as  many  and  perhaps  more  men  in  this  on  that  subject,  and  I  suppose  no  one  proposes 

country  who  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary  as  now  to  back  out  of  them.    What  gave  us  the 

there  are  who  believe  it  is.    Do  not  tell  me  that .  right  to  do  so,  unless  it  was  a  military  neces- 

humanity  demands  it,  because,  perhaps,  there  sity?    I  believe  we  placed  it  on  that  ground, 

are  more  men  in  this  country  who  believe  that  and  I  think  it  will  stand  upon  that  in  a  great 

your  policy  is  injurious  and  ruinous  to  the  negro  revolution  like  this,  and  stand  the  test  of  the 

race  than  believe  it  to  be  advantageous.  judgment  of  the  world.    Of  course  there  was 

"  I  deny,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Congress  of  no  Senator  here,  and  there  was  no  individual 
the  United  States  has  the  power  to  give  freedom  anywhere  in  the  State  that  I  ever  knew  any 
either  to  the  negro  soldier  or  to  the  family  of  thing  about  who  claimed  that  in  time  of  peace 
the  negro  soldier.  I  say  that  we  have  not  the  the  General  Government  had  a  right  to  man- 
power, and  no  nation  has  the  power,  as  an  act  umit  slaves  in  the  States.  I  know  very  well 
of  war,  to  capture  slaves.  If  they  do  capture  that  the  party  with  whom  I  have  long  acted 
them,  and  put  their  own  uniform  upon  them,  I  were  charged  with  such  designs,  but  it  was  al- 
deny  that  it  is  a  rightful  capture,  or  that  the  ways  denied ;  and  any  such  notion  was  never 
right  is  sustained  by  international  law."  .  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  was  never  pre- 

Mr.  Davis  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  amend  the  tended  to  be  acted  upon.    But.  sir,  all  that  is 

resolution  so  as  to  make  it  read :  changed  in  time  of  war  when  the  Government 

The  wife  and  children,  if  any  he  have,  of  any  per-  itself  is  put  in  jeopardy.  When  that  is  the  case, 
son  who  maybe  hereafter  mustered  into  the  military  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  defend  the  Govern- 
or naval  service  of  the  United  States,  shall,  from  and  menfc  from  dissolution  and  destruction,  the  ne- 
atter  the  passsge  of  this  set,  be  forever  free.  oesgity  of  the  oage>  ^  my  judgment,  must  be  the 

"  I  regard  the  resolution  as  unconstitutional,  measure  of  our  constitutional  right  to  proceed, 

and  that  it  will  be  utterly  null  and  void  if  "  The  expediency  of  this  measure,  conceding 

passed.    In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  be  worth  that  we  have  the  right  to  pass  it,  must  be  ob- 

the  paper  upon  which  it  is  printed.    I  do  not  vious  to  everybody.   Do  gentlemen  suppose  that 

hesitate  to  express  mv  opinion  that  any  court  you  can  enlist  in   the  service  of  the  United 

of  any  intelligence  or  independence  of  principle  States  negroes  who  are  slaves,  that  have  any 

and  action  would  declare  it  unconstitutional  regard  for  their  wives  and  their  children,  when 

and  inoperative*  nevertheless  I  propose  this  they  leave  those  wives  and  children  in  the  hands 
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of  their  infuriated  masters  to  wreak  on  them  "But  even  if  it  was  true,  Mr.  President,  that 

their  vengeance  and  cruelty?    Sir,  they  will  the  power  under  the  Constitution  exists  to  make 

not  do  it."  a  negro  slave  a  free  man  by  calling  him  into  the 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed  in  oppo-  armies  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  a  very 

rition  to  the  resolution,  saying :  "  I  rise  now  illogical  inference,  in  my  view,  to  suppose  that 

very  briefly  to  state  why  it  is  that  I  am  unable  thereby  his  wife  and  his  children  became  free, 

to  vote  for  this  resolution.    It  is  not  because —  or  that  thereby  his  wife  and  his  children  could 

perhaps  no  member  of  the  Senate  feels  more  be  declared  free  by  a  simple  act  of  Congress ; 

strongly  in  that  regard  than  I  do — it  is  not  be-  and  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  was  a  little 

cause  I  desire  to  see  the  wives  and  children,  amused,  considering  what  we  have  heard  in  the 

where  there  are  wives  and  children,  of  the  past,  at  the  grounds  npon  which  the  opposite 

black  men  who  have  enlisted  in  the  army  re-  view  is  placed  by  some  of  the  Senators  of  the 

main  in  the  condition  of  slavery,  but  because  I  other  side.    One  of  them  says,  and  the  resolu- 

am  fully  under  the  impression  (and  an  impres-  tion  npon  its  face  goes  to  that  extent  in  part, 

sion  so  strongly  felt  that  I  am  sure  no  argument  that  it  will  encourage  enlistments.    Another, 

will  be  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  change  it)  that  the  honorable  member  from  New  Hampshire,  has 

we  have  no  authority  to  pass  a  resolution  of  told  us  that  it  will  wonderfully  increase  the  ef- 

this  nature.  ficiency  of  this  description  of  force.    Now  in 

"  The  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts,  relation  to  the  first,  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistak- 
in  his  speech  a  day  or  two  ago,  placed  it  upon  en  in  saying  that  those  who  advocated  the 
the  ground  of  necessity.  The  rebellion,  he  bringing  into  the  military  service  the  negro 
said,  was  to  be  suppressed.  In  that,  I  believe,  slave  said,  that  once  authorize  it,  and  not  only 
we  are  all  agreed.  It  became  necessary  for  would  all  the  slaves  be  willing  to  come  to  the 
that  purpose  to  call  into  the  armies  of  the  United  standard  of  the  United  States,  but  that  thou- 
Statesthe  negroes.  As  to  the  power  to  call  sands  and  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
them  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  of  white  men  in  the  Eastern  States  would  be 
States  I  never  had  any  doubt;  and  I  endeav-  seen  flocking  the  highways, rushing  to  the  cap- 
ored  to  lay  before  the  Senate  on  a  former  oc-  ital  of  the  United  States  for  that  purpose.  In 
casion  the  reason  why  I  supposed  there  existed  the  language  of  an  editor  who  possesses,  and 
no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  Congress  to  use  justly  possesses,  as  I  think,  such  a  controlling 
these  men  as  a  means  of  warfare.  But  I  fonnd  influence  over  the  party  to  which  he  belongs, 
it  in  the  authority  to  raise  armies,  and  in  the  three  hundred  thousand  men  would  at  once  be 
double  character  in  which,  under  the  Oonstitu-  seen  coming  to  the  standard  of  the  United 
tion,  the  negro  slave,  or  the  negro  man  who  is  States,  and  the  rebellion  would  at  once  be  put 
not  a  slave,  stands  toward  the  United  States,  down.  But  I  have  not  heard  from  the  War 
According  to  my  view,  whether  he  was  slave  or  Department,  the  Senate  certainly  has  not  heard 
free  he  held  the  relation  of  citizen,  owing  an  alle-  officially,  that  there  has  been  any  difficulty  in 
giance  to  the  United  States  ;  and  owing  an  al-  getting  black  soldiers.  Certainly  there  was 
legiance  to  the  United  States,  was  subject  to  the  none  in  my  State.  There  was  none  in  my 
call  of  the  United  States  when  the  United  State,  because  two  modes  were  resorted  to.  I 
States  should  think  proper  to  call  him  to  their  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  both  were  con- 
defence,  either  in  time  of  foreign  war  or  in  time  stitutional  or  legal.  The  one  was  voluntary  en- 
of  civil  war ;  that  in  relation  to  the  negro  slave,  listnient,  and  as  that  was  supposed  to  fail  to  a 
although  he  stood  in  the  condition  of  property,  certain  extent,  it  was  virtually  compulsory  en- 
and  was,  in  the  view  of  the  Constitution  of  the  listraent ;  and  they  got  just  as  many  as  they 
United  States,  and  of  the  States  where  the  insti-  wanted.  There  is  hardly  a  black  man  now  who 
tution  exists,  property,  to  the  extent  that  it  was  was  a  slave  at  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  who 
made  property  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  was  living  in  Maryland  at  the  time  when  you 
he  might  be,  yet  he  also  stood  in  the  relation  of  authorized  the  enlistment  of  black  soldiers, 
person,  and  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  con-  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  has  not.  been 
stitute  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  Umted  States,  placed  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  either 

"  The  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts,  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  by  compulsory  en- 

however,  said  that  we  are  all  agreed  in  think-  listment. 

ing  that  when  a  negro  slave  was  called  into  the  "  Then,  as  to  their  efficiency,  I  have  heard 

service  of  the  United  States  he  became  thereby  some  of  my  friends  on  this  floor  say — I  hoped 

free.    If  he  is  under  the  impression  that  I  con-  then  that  they  were  right,  and  I  hope  still  that 

cur  in  that  opinion  he  is  mistaken.    What  I  they  are  right,  and  the  whole  press  that  has 

said  was  that,  having  called  him  into  the  ser-  been  advocating  the  employment  of  this  class 

vice  of  the  United  States,  as  I  supposed  we  had  of  persons  in  the  army  of  the  United  States 

a  right  to  do,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  have  said  the  same  thing — that  among  the  most 

United  States  to  have  him  free,  but  to  have  him  gallant  in  the  army  during  the  battles  in  which 

free  in  a  constitutional  and  legal  way;  to  pay  they  were  engaged  were  black  soldiers;  and 

for  him  whatever  his  services  might  be  worth ;  yet  their  wives  and  their  children  were  not  free 

to  pay  for  him  for  those  services  to  the  master ;  by  any  law  then  passed.    Does  my  honorable 

or  to  pass  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  friend  from  New  Hampshire  wish  to  make  them 

declaring  him  free.  more  gallant  than  gallant,  more  efficient  than 
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efficient?  Does  he  want  to  make  them  more  the  Constitution,  shows  that  you  yourselves  he- 
gallant  and  efficient  than  the  white  soldiers?  lieve  you  are  violating  the  provisions  of  that  in- 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  there  was  any  thing  strnment  and  its  true  construction  by  adopting 
settled  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  if  this  measure.  You  are  fearful  that  the  amend- 
any  thing  has  been  settled  since  by  judicial  au-  ment  may  not  be  adopted  by  the  States,  and 
thority,  if  any  thing  has  been  settled  by  politi-  you  are  determined  to  break  through  all  legal 
cal  parties  in  the  enunciation  of  their  principles  and  moral  obligations  in  order  to  carry  out 
in  their  conventions  from  time  to  time  since  your  determination  to  destroy  this  institution. 
the  existence  of  this  institution  became  a  sub-  I  deny  your  right  to  touch  it  in  any  way  with 
ject  of  party  politics,  I  suppose  it  to  be  this:  a  view  to  its  injury.  Your  resolution  submit- 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  ting  the  question  of  abolishing  slavery  to  the 
exercise  of  its  legislative  authority  has  no  power  States,  which  was  passed  a  short  time  since,  and 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States."  the  pretended  amendment  when  it  shall  be 

The  amendment  was  lost    Mr.  Trumbull,  of  adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  cannot 

Illinois,  in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  said :  be  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution  which  our 

"Believing,  however,  that  we  have  not  the  forefathers  nave  handed  down  to  us  for  the  pro- 
power  to  pass  such  a  law ;  with  the  greatest  de-  tection  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  it  will  be 
sire  on  my  part  to  pass  it  if  we  had  the  power ;  so  decided  by  anv  honest  judiciary  that  will  ever 
holding  myself  bound  by  the  Constitution  which  occupy  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
I  have  sworn  to  support;  believing  that  there  other  court  The  idea  that  a  set  of  men  (and 
can  be  no  genuine  liberty  except  liberty  regu-  great  men,  such  as  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
lated  by  law ;  believing  that  we  have  no  Gov-  tion  were)  should  allow  the  unrepealable  privi- 
ernment  worth  preserving  unless  we  stand  by  lege  to  the  States  to  carry  on  the  foreign  slave 
the  Constitution  as  it  is  till  we  change  it  in  a  trade  itself  for  twenty  years,  and  to  import  from 
constitutional  mode,  I  must  vote  against  the  Africa  an  unlimited  number  of  slaves  into  this 
passage  of  this  joint  resolution."  country,  and  at  the  same  time  intend  that  the 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  by  the  fol-  United  States  in  any  way  should  during  the 

lowing  vote :  same  period  or  at  any  time  have  the  constitu- 

Ybas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark,  tional  right  and  power  to  destroy  slavery  when 

Connessjpixon,  Farwell.  Foot  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  they  are  brought  in,  is  too  absurd  for  belief.    It 

Harlan,  Harm,  Hicks,  Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Mor-  certainly  would  not  have  been  sensible  or  honest 

E£i^  wSSfr^^  fZ  *",to  have  gi,T  ?*  m*u^  W 

riAxs— Messrs.  Backalew,  Carhle,  Cowan,  Davis,  citizens  to  press  all  sail  so  as  to  obtain  all  ad- 

Hendricks,  Johnson,  Nesmith,  Powell,  Salisbury,  and  vantages  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  year  1807, 

Trumbull— 10.  and  then  in  1808  (at  which  time  the  privilege 

ABSEnv-Messrs.    CoHamer    Doohttle,    Hardin*,  of  importing  slaves  ceased)  to  turn  about  and 

ZSSSZ.  18SSJ  Ten'  ^c^wlik^rf  abolisj  He  effect  and  advantages ^resulting 

Wright— 12.  from  that  trade.   And  if  not  m  1808,  why  should 

they  intend  that  the  General  Government,  or 

In  the  House,  on  February  22d,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  States  not  interested  in  the  institution, 

of  Iowa,  reported  back  the  Senate  joint  resolu-  should  have  that  power  at  any  time  thereafter  ? 

tion  to  encourage  enlistments,  &o.,  &c.  Sir,  they  never  did  intend  to  claim  for  Congress 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Maryland,  said: "  I  do  not  believe  or  for  any  number  of  States  such  a  power ;  on 

that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  soldiers  the  contrary,  the  institution  was  left  by  them 

to  the  United  States  that  measures  such  as  this  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  individual 

are  introduced.    I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  States  in  which  it  existed. 

for  the  purpose,  and  that  only,  of  interfering  "  Sir,  that  slaves  are  property  in  this  country 

with  and  abolishing  the  institution  called  sla-  is  a  doctrine  that  has  been  recognized  by  every 

very  in  those  States  where  it  is  legalized  and  authority,  political  and  judicial,  for  centuries, 

maintained,  and  wldch  you  are  determined  to  Your  highest  tribunals  have  so  recognized  it, 

abolish  by  the  most  underhand  and  unconstitu-  and  have  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Oon- 

tional  means,  even  though  the  other  great  re-  gress  to  protect  this  property — not  to  destroy 

served  rights  of  the  States  may  be  involved  in  it.    This  was  the  uniform  judgment  of  your 

its  ruin.    Where  was  the  necessity  of  submitting  courts  up  to  and  including  the  judgment  and 

the  question  of  slavery  to  the  States  for  their  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  l)red  Scott 

decision  under  the  provision  for  amending  the  case,  a  case  so  thoroughly  braced  by  law  and 

Constitution,  if  Congress  itself  by  a  majority  reason  that  I  will  defy  all  the  ingenuity  of  tho 

of  its  two  branches  can  constitutionally  pass  a  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  all 

bill  to  effect  the  same  object?  the  legal  aid  he  can  bring  from  the  ranks  of  his 

"If  you  can  abolish  slavery  so  for  as  it  re-  party,  to  refute,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 

lates  to  the  wives  and  children  of  negroes  who  condition  of  the  negro,  whether  slave  or  free, 

are  or  are  to  be  your  soldiers,  why  can  you  not  Mr.  Wilson :  "  We  were  formerly  accustomed 

abolish  the  entire  institution  by  act  of  Congress?  to  hear  such  arguments  in  this  hall,  but  I  am 

The  very  fact  that  you  have  submitted  the  ques-  happy  to  know  that  the  time  is  rapidly  passing 

tion  to  another  tribunal,  to  three-fourths  of  all  away  when  any  man  will  rise  before  the  Amer- 

the  States,  under  the  clause  of  amendment  in  lean  people  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
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or  elsewhere,  and  submit  such  arguments  as  the  be  free.    On  this  very  day  many  colored  sol- 

gentleman  has  just  drawn  from  the  late  Dred  diers  may  be  yielding  up  their  lives  amid  the 

Scott  decision.  din  and  smoke  of  battle  to  restore  the  authority 

"  Now,  sir,  the  gentleman  wants  to  know  the  of  this  nation  throughout  all  its  borders.    Let 

purpose  of  this  act.    I  can  tell  him.    To-day,  in  us  not  determine  by  a  refusal  to  pass  this  bill 

the  forefront  of  your  army,  are  hundreds  and  that  the  wives  and  children  shall  survive  them 

thousands  of  colored  men  risking  every  thing  as  slaves." 

for  the  salvation  of  this  Republic.    Upon  the  The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the 

fields  once  cursed  by  slavery,  resounding  with  main  question  ordered, 

the  clank  of  the  slave's  chains  and  the  crack  of  The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 

the  overseer's  whip,  now  tread  the  colored  sol-  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows : 

diers  of  the  Republic,  under  the  ensign  of  the  Yeas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Arnold, 

nation,  striking  sturdy  blows  for  freedom  and  Ashley,  Baily,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman, 

fi-Ao  onvArnmAnt  Blaine,  Blow,   Boutwell,  Boyd,  Bromall,  Ambrose 

«  A^ST+Wo  PflnnMi«  Mnnftt  aff^A  ^  Ala  W'    CIw*?    C°bb>    C°le»     DaWe8»    Dix0n>    Connelly, 

"And,  sir,. this  Republic i  cannot  afford  to  dis-  Dri         riumont,  Eckley,  Eliot,   Garfield,  Gooch, 

grace  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  Grinnell,  Higby,  Hooper,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  John 

by  sending  these  men  out  to  fight  its  battles,  and  H.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Eaason, 


chaining  at  home  their  wives  and  children  in  felley,  Orlando  Kellogg,  Knox,  Littlejohn,  Loan, 

that  bondage  which  is  worse 'than  death.    It  Jon^ear,  Marvin,  McClurg,  Samuel  F.  Mer,  Moor- 

luovwuuo^  "U1VU  *°  i*v*w  tuau  "wui.    _*«  head,  Morrill,  Daniel  Morns,  Amos  Myers,  Leonard 

would  be  a  disgrace  never  to  be  wiped  from  the  Mye^  Norton,  Charles  O'Neill,  Orth,  Perham,  Pike, 


face  of  this  nation  if  we  should  permit  this  Pomeroy,  Price,  Alexander  H.  Bice,  John  H.  Bice, 

wrong  to  continue  beyond  the  present  time,  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Shannon, 

when  to  us  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  stop  it  gloan,  Stevens,  Thayer,  Tracy,  Upson,  Van  Valken- 

«+  ~,™  -«^  ^y^-^i.      t+  £  «  Ant*  m\*i„u  m*  burgh,  Eiihu  B.  Washburne,  William  B.  Washburn, 

at  once  and  forever.    It  is  a  duty  which  we  Wifla'ms^  Wilder  Wil80n  a'nd  Worthington-74. 

owe  not  only  to  these  men  who  are  fighting  our  Nats— Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  Ancona,  Augustus 

battles,  but  it  is  a  duty  we  owe,  under  the  €.  Baldwin,  Bliss,  Brooks,  Ghanler,  Clay,  Coflroth, 

powers   which  we  possess,  to  the  great  and  Cox,  Cravens.  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Dawson,  Deni- 

eternalprinciples  of  God's  justice,  to  see  that  a  -n  ^M^                         ^SSSSsA 

full  meed  of  equity  and  right  is  meted  out  to  Charlcs  M.  h^.  'Herricx,  Kalbrfeisch,  Kemanl 

these  men  who  are  risking  all  for  our  sakes  and  Knapp,  Law,  Le  blond,  Long,  Mallory,  McBride, 

for  the  sake  of  this  nation.     It  is  no  time  to  McKinney,  William  H.  Miller,  James  B.  Morris,  Mor- 

talk  about  this  '  property  tenure,'  which,  I  in-  Jjson.  Nelson,  Noble,  Odell,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Pruyn, 

«!»*■  *»«=  „~t-  I****;  Jww.™*™,i  kJ  +^«,  ruJ,,«.rt«a  Badford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  William  H.  Randall, 

sw^has  not  been  recognized  by  the  Congress  Bo88>  gmith  SmitherB>  Jonn'B.  Steele,  William  G. 

of  the  United  States  and  cannot  be  recognized  Steele,  Stiles,  Strouse,  Stuart,  Sweat,  Townsend, 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  States  have  Yoorhees,  Wadsworth,  Whaler,  Winfield,  Benjamin 
acted  on  this  property  basis  in  regard  to  these  Wood,  Fernando  Woodland  Yeaman — 68. 
people,  but  we,  acting  for  the  nation,  must  treat  Br^deX  Ws"! 'fe 'wm^^i^ 
them  aspersons ;  they  are  a  part  of  our  popula-  ^^1  c^k,  Creswell,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Deming, 
Uon.  We  are  in  time  of  war,  With  supreme  English,  Farnsworth,  Frank,  Benjamin  G.  Harris, 
power  to  deal  with  the  people  of  this  nation  in  Holman,  Hotchkiss,  Hutchins,  Philip  Johnson,  Will- 
such  manner  as  to  render  our  population  most  1*°*  Johnson,  Julian,  Francis  W.  Kelloge,  King, 
effective  in  the  service  of  the  nation  in  passing  5SS?  £lr^&^^^^^ 


arms  of  these  soldiers  of  the  Republio  by  causing  W.  White,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge— 45. 
to  be  conveyed  to  them  the  joyous  intelligence       So  the  resolution  was  passed. 

that  their  wives  and  little  ones  at  home  are  free,  

and  no  longer  subject  to  the  cruelty  of  unfeeling  In  the  House,  on  December  20th,  the  follow- 
masters,  we  shall  not  only  be  doing  our  duty  to  fag  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Rollins,  of 
them  and  to  our  God,  but  exercising  the  power  New  Hampshire,  and  adopted : 
resting  with  us  as  the  Representatives  of  the  Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
people  in  determining  measures  to  render  our  treated  rebel  prisoners  of  war  with  the  utmost  care, 
population  most  effective  in  carrying  us  success-  retaining  them  in  suitable  and  healthy  places  of  con- 
fully  through  the  present  trial  by  battle.  We  finement  supplying  them  with  ample  rations  of  the 
n„  *  -+  iwNTiTui  nrt  i^r  «**«  c™.™^!.**.  +~r*^.«  >  best  and  most  nutritious  quality,  attending  them  with 
are  not  bound  up   by  any    property  tenure.'  gkiIful  medical  treatment  andf  care  in  cues  of  sick- 

We  do  not  deal  with  these  people  upon  any  negB  and  wounds,  and  affording  them  every  proper 
such  basis.  We  deal  with  them  as  part  of  the  facility  for  improving  their  condition  and  alleviating 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  have  a  right  their  imprisonment;  and  whereas  the  rebel  authori- 
ty determine,  in  providing  for  the  general  wel-  «es  have  confined  tf  nion  P^ners  in  «^al^y  and 
a»~*  ,-v^vJ  +i,Ai«  ,»A,v~i«  oo  «  a.«„  .L^^i^  »v«n  loathsome  prisons,  and  in  pestilential  camps  without 
fare,  whether  these  people,  as  a  free  people,  shall  shelter   hlJve  fu^hed  ra&0ns  scanty  an<f  unwhole- 

aid  us  in  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  some;  have  neglected  to  furnish  suitable  medical  at* 

Government  or  not;  and  it  is  upon  this  broad  tendance:  have  withheld  from  them  clothing,  provi- 

basis  that  I  place  the  right  and  power  of  Oon-  «0M»  and  money  sent  to  them  from  their  friends  at 

«ess  to  declare  that  the  wires  and  children  of  ^S%  £^%r&Z™^^™i%%& 

these  brave  men  who  are  ngnting  the  battles  of  barbarous  neglect  and  maltreatment ;  and  this  not- 

those  who  have  so  long  oppressed  them,  shall  withstanding  the  continuous  and  earnest  efforts  of  th 
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Government  of  the  United  States  to  procure  an  alle-  man  upon  this  floor,  and  that  is  that  great  dis- 

J»^  content  prevails  in  relation  to  this  exchange. 

J&«*fo«*;That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affaire  A  deeP  impression  has  been  produced  upon  the 

be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  pro*  people  of  the  country,  and  these  accounts  of 

Tiding  by  law,  if  such  treatment  of  Union  prisoners  barbarities  inflicted  upon  Union  prisoners  by 

is  persisted  in,  for  confine  rebel  prisoners  in  our  the  South  have  filled  the  country  with  horror, 

a^^  l^ey  are  discontented  with  the  condition  of 

rebel  government,  to  the  end  that  the  rebel  author!-  affairs.     1  ney  think  it  ought  not  SO  to  contint  e, 

ties  may  be  thereby  compelled  to  treat  the  Union  and  they  believe  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 

prisoners  in  their  hands  according  to  the  rules  and  should  continue.   I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 

usages  of  civUbed  warfare.  anybody  is  at  fault;  but  I  am  prepared  to  say 

On  the  next  day,  the  following  resolution,  that  the  people  believe  somebody  is  at  fault ; 

previously  offered  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  Illinois,  and  if  nobody  is  at  fault  the  War  Department 

was  considered :  should  be  prepared  to  show  to  the  country  that 

Bmolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  di-  ****7  thing  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  to 

rectod  to  report  to  this  House  what  obstacles,  if  any,  relieve  the  people  from  their  suspicions  that 

now  interpose  to  prevent  an  early  and  full  exchange  our  citizens  who  are  captured  are  needlessh* 

of  prisoners  of  war  now  held  by  the  rebels.  suffering." 

To  which  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  fol-  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed  in 
lowing  amendment  as  a  substitute :  favor  of  the  resolution,  saying :  "  With  refer- 
That,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  ence  to  the  resolution  which  is  now  before 
all  communications  in  reference  to  the  exchange  of  the  House,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  a  resolu- 
prisoners,  not  heretofore  publishedjbe  communicated  tion  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  demanded  by  the 
to  this  House  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  publio  sentiment  of  the  country.  There  is 
He  said :  "  My  object  in  offering  this  amend-  hardly  a  fireside,  sir,  in  the  land,  which  is  not 
ment  is,  not  that  we  may  have  the  suppositions  painfully  interested,  immediately  or  remotely, 
or  inferences  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to  in  the  question  raised  by  this  resolution— the 
obstacles  in  reference  to  an  exchange  of  prison-  question  of  a  speedy  and  general  exchange  of 
era,  but  that  we  may  have  all  the  facts  and  cor-  prisoners.  T  do  not  regard  the  resolution  or  the 
respondence  in  his  possession  relating  to  this  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
natter.  Cox)  as  containing  any  imputation  either  on 
"  As  the  House  is  aware,  there  is  a  long  his-  the  Administration  or  on  the  War  Department 
tory  connected  with  this  subject  Soon  after  of  the  Administration.  It  conveys  no  such  im- 
the  beginning  of  the  war  we  adopted,  in  the  putation.  It  simply  calls  for  information  with 
interest  of  decency  and  humanity,  a  joint  reso-  reference  to  that  in  which  the  people  of  the 
lution  recognizing  a  full,  fair  exchange  of  prison-  country  feel  a  very  deep  and  earnest  interest 
ers ;  and  a  cartel  was  made  for  that  purpose.  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  man  who  has  been 
I  am  not  now  here  to  inquire  what  obstructions  able  to  give  me  an  intelligible  account  of  what 
have  been  supposed  to  impede  this  exchange,  has  occurred  with  reference  to  the  negotiations 
It  has  been  stated  that  difficulties  have  occurred  that  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  exchange 
on  account  of  the  negro  soldiers.  Perhaps  that  of  prisoners,  or  what  have  been  precisely  the 
is  to  some  extent  true.  There  may  be  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  general  exchange  of 
reasons  why  the  rebels  have  not  been  prompt,  prisoners.  The  people  of  the  country  desire 
or  why  our  Government  has  not  been  prompt,  information  upon  this  subject — nay,  I  may  use 
to  exchange  prisoners.  We  ought  to  have  all  a  stronger  term — they  dememd  information  on 
the  correspondence  on  this  subject,  and  not  this  subject ;  and  the  resolution  being  properly 
merely  the  ideas  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to  guarded  so  as  not  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
what  may  be  an  impediment  or  obstruction  to  War  to  impart  any  information  that  may  be 
the  making  of  exchanges."  detrimental  to  the  publio  interests,  I  am  in 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  This  res-  fovor  of  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
olution  seems  to  imply,  by  its  being  offered,  that  Ohio." 

the  War  Department  has  been  remiss.    Now,        The  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the  reso- 

sir,  unless  I  have  some  such  suspicion,  I  do  not  lution  agreed  to. 
know  why  I  should  interfere  with  them.    If  I 

believed  they  were  derelict  in  their  duty,  if  I        In  the  Senatei  on  January  16th,  Mr.  Wade, 

thought  they  were  not  doing  all  that  under  the  of  0hio,  offered  the  following  resolution  relative 

laws  of  war,  and  the  laws  of  humanity,  they  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners : 
ought  to  do,  I  would  pass  some  censure  upon 

them.    But  I  have  not  yet  joen  any  thing  to  ^^J^^^^S^X^Z 

induce  me  to  believe  that    I  therefore  move  to  gage  c/these  resolutions,  all  prisoners,  both  officers 

refer  the  resolution  to  the  Committee  on  Mili-  and  soldiers,  of  the  Confederacy,  so  called,  who  are 

tary  Affairs."  now  or  shall  be  in  the  power,  control,  and  keeping 

Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  in  reply,  said:    "  I  of  *he  Federal  Government,  shall  receive  the  same 

hope  that  course  will  not  be  adopted,  and  I  "tio^os,  tbe  same  amount  of  clothing,  and  be  subject 

"   ™  "r.      w*"°"  .«  v         w^vj/uwj*,  <*mvi  *  ^Q  tnfi  game  treatment  in  every  respect,  as  Federal 

hope  this  resolution  will  be  passed.     There  IS  prisoners  of  war,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  who  are 

one  met  I  suppose  well  known  to  every  gentle-  now  or  have  been  in  the  power,  control,  and  keeping 

Vol.  v.— 15  A 
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of  the  Confederate  government,  so  called,  hare  ro-  of  the  grave,  and  some  of  them  dying  as  we 

cehred.     ,,_,,,,_          ,    ,  _    .    _      ..  .  „  took  their  testimony.    We  embodied  our  ob- 

^^t^&^tJ^^tlft  «*«*»» «» */rrt,-a  TrWf not 

United  States  that  the  Confederacy  have  changed  been  pretended  to  be  gainsaid  or  denied  by  any- 

their  treatment  of  Federal  prisoners  for  better  or  for  body. 

worse,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  change  the  treatment  "I  understood,  when  we  went  fcrth  to  take 

of  Confederate  prisoners  fn  like  manner.  fl^  testimony,  that  it  was  to  enlighten  the  Ex- 

Sec.  8.  And  be  tt further  resolved,  That  if  any  om-  ^„+«   .  „_  *.   'aVa  A^rtA+  *„„+«  i„  !?*-«,  «a  +^  +1.;* 

cer  or  officers  having  such  prisoner  or  prisoners  in  ecu£v0  «  *»  %»  ex?ct  fac*?  m  I^8ard  to  ?l" 

charee  shall  fail  to  comply  with  and  rigidly  carry  matter;  that  the  inhumanity  was  so  great,  it 

out  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  such  shocked  the  sense  of  mankind  to  such  a  degree, 

officer  or  officers  so  offending  shall  be  immediately  that  the  Executive,  like  everybody  else,  was 

dismissed  the  service,  and  subiect  to  such iurtherpun-  unwffl-1Ilg  ^  Deneve  that  such  a  thing  could  ex- 

lshment  as  a  court-martial  shall  in  their  discretion  .  .     .   ,,P             r  ,,     _    , ,     ^    ,  T  °.Lj1_  _^fj^_i 

see  fit  to  inflict.  lst  at  tnis  *&  °*  tne  wor*<* ;  and  I  understood 

also,  that  if  the  testimony  proved  the  facts  to 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  There  are  now  be  as  alleged,  the  Executive  had  promised  us 
about  forty-five  thousand  Union  prisoners  in  that  he  would  take  the  most  energetic  means 
rebel  prisons.  "We  have  about  double  that  num-  of  retaliation,  and  endeavor  in  that  way  to  pro- 
ber of  rebel  prisoners  in  our  hands.  Those  vent  it.  It  has  run  on  from  that  day  to  this, 
forty-five  thousand  men,  a  great  army  of  them-  I  have  constantly  hoped  and  wished  and  be- 
selves;  are  reduced  by  starvation  to  a  state  of  lieved  that  as  this  reiterated  evidence  came 
utter  helplessness,  and  if  they  remain  in  those  to  our  knowledge  day  after  day,  and  month 
prisons  can  never  render  active  service  again  in  after  month,  it  would  stir  those  in  authority  to 
our  armies.  Those  of  them  who  escape  the  do  something.  But,  sir,  all  is  silent ;  I  see  no 
slow  tortures  of  death  by  starvation,  return  movement  anywhere.  I  felt  it,  therefore,  in- 
emaciated  and  feeble,  and  unfit  for  service,  cumbent  upon  me  even  to  endeavor  to  wake 
Our  system  is,  as  Christian  men  should  do,  to  up  the  country  to  a  sense  of  our  responsibility, 
feed,  and  clothe,  and  provide  for  their  men  to  endeavor  to  do  something  in  behalf  of  these 
when  prisoners  in  our  hands.  Every  one  we  brave  suffering  men  who  have  gone  forth  with 
send  back  to  them  is  in  a  condition  of  efficiency  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  self-denial  unparal- 
far  greater  than  he  was  when  he  entered  our  lelecL  and  have  been  too  long  overlooked, 
prisons.  Then  you  see  the  effect.  We  returned  "  I  was  still  farther  impelled  to  do  this  when 
last  month  some  fifteen  thousand  rebel  prison-  I  saw  how  easily  the  sympathies  of  our  people 
crs  in  excellent  condition,  having  been  fed  and  were  aroused  in  behalf  of  these  accursed  rebels, 
fattened  upon  Government  rations;  and  we  re-  unrepentant,  so  far  as  I  know,  living  in  cities 
coived  wrecks,  skeletons  in  their  stead,  shock-  we  have  lately  conquered.  The  hearts  of  our 
ing  to  our  common  humanity.  Measures  of  population  seem  moved  in  their  behalf.  I  do 
mercy  having  failed,  it  is  time  we  resorted  to  a  not  object  to  it.  They  are  sending  provisions 
different  system — a  system  of  strict  retaliation  by  the  ship-load  to  relieve  these  rebels  who 
marked  by  justice  in  every  feature.  I  think  have  caused  all  this  misery  to  our  men,  and 
the  people  demand  it*  They  have  with  great  who,  if  they  are  suffering,  are  suffering  justly, 
patience  borne  all  these  things  in  the  hope  that  in  consequence  of  their  own  crimes.  Near  by 
by  merciful  treatment  we  still  might  bring  these  these  very  cities  are  now  lingering  in  these  in- 
felons  and  traitors  to  their  senses ;  but  ail  these  fernal  dens  our  brave  men  starving  to  death, 
measures  have  failed.  Now  I  propose,  first,  tortured  to  death  by  exposure  and  ill  treat- 
that  all  the  camps  of  rebel  prisoners  shall  be  ment ;  and  yet  I  do  not  hear  of  ship-loads  of 
placed  under  the  command  of  officers  who  have  provisions  and  comforts  going  to  them.  Yes, 
endured  the  hardships  of  Southern  captivity,  sir,  perhaps  within  ten  miles  of  the  very  place 
who  know  what  the  Southern  rations  have  been ;  where  these  things  are  to  be  distributed  lie  our 
and,  second,  that  we  shall  mete  out  to  them  poor,  brave  men,  suffering  all  that  malignity, 
the  same  treatment  meted  out  to  us."  barbarity,  and  brutality  can  inflict  upon  men ; 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  followed,  saying:  "Nearly  and  yet  we  find  our  people  moving  in  behalf  of 
a  year  ago  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  those  who  have  brought  this  misery  on  the 
war  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  country,  and  compelled  us  to  sacrifice  the  best 
of  our  prisoners  as  they  returned  from  Southern  of  our  men  in  such  a  cause." 
prisons.  The  committee  immediately  entered  Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  During  the 
upon  that  work.  We  took  somewhere  about  a  last  session,  when  it  was  before  us  in  some  form 
hundred  depositions  of  the  victims  of  this  inlra-  — I  do  not  now  recollect  what — I  expressed  a 
inanity  from  the  rebel  States.  We  also  took  disposition  myself  to  bring  in  a  measure  the 
the  testimony  of  a  great  many  surgeons  and  object  of  which  was  to  resort  to  the  rule  of  re- 
medical  men  who  testified  as  to  what  their  taliation  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  in- 
treatment  had  been ;  and  showed  beyond  a  pos-  surgents  henceforth  from  the  practise  of  such 
eible  doubt,  that  thousands  of  our  men  had  suf-  barbarities  upon  our  prisoners  in  their  hands; 
fered  the  most  lingering  and  inhuman  death  by  but  on  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
means  of  starvation  and  exposure.  The  sped-  on  consulting  with  my  friends  about  it,  I 
mens  that  were  returned  whom  we  saw,  and  thought  it  best  to  let  it  pass  by  for  the  present, 
whose  testimony  we  took,  were  on  the  verge  but  always  in  the  hope  that  the  Executive  of 
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the  United  States,  as  the  head  of  the  military  merit  by  the  insurgents  of  such  barbarous  prac- 
authority  of  the  United  States,  would  take  it  tices,  shall  revoke  or  modify  those  instructions, 
into  his  hands  promptly,  and  apply  such  rem-  Congress  do  not,  however,  intend  by  this  reso- 
edy  as  the  rules  of  war  suggest.  I  have  always  lutiQn  to  limit  or  restrict  the  power  of  the 
entertained  that  hope,  and  I  have  not  dismissed  President  to  the  modes  or  principles  of  retalia- 
it  yet,  although  I  confess  that  I  do  feel  a  little  tion  herein  mentioned,  but  only  to  advise  a  re- 
disappointed  that  no  step  whatever  has  been  sort  to  them  as  demanded  by  the  occasion." 
taken  to  punish  the  atrocious  violations  of  the  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  I  am  very 
Jaws  of  war  practised  upon  our  prisoners  in  free  to  say,  without  fully  examining  this  sub- 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents."  ject,  that  the  remedy  for  the  unfortunate  con- 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Com-  dition  of  the  prisoners,  suggested  by  the  Sen- 

mittee  on  Military  Affairs.  ator  from  Ohio  in  this  joint  resolution,  is  not 

such  a  one  as  I  had  hoped  to  see  come  from 

On  January  23d  a  joint  resolution  advising  re-  him,  and  especially  from  the  Administration.  I 
taliation  for  the  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners,  think  there  is  another  remedy,  and  that  is  the 
was  considered.  The  resolution  was  thus  ex-  exchange  of  our  prisoners.  We  have  nearly 
plained  in  the  official  report :  "  As  it  has  come  two  to  their  one.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  power 
to  the  knowledge  of  Congress  that  great  num-  of  the  Administration  to  bring  our  imprisoned 
bers  of  our  soldiers  who  have  fallen  as  prison-  soldiers  home  again,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
era  of  war  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  restore  them  to  their  friends  and  families. 
have  been  subjected  to  treatment  unexampled  "I  am  free  to  say  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
for  cruelty  in  the  history  of  civilized  war,  and  condition  of  my  friends  in  the  Southern  prisons 
finding  its  parallels  only  in  the  conduct  of  sav-  will  be  made  any  better,  and  they  made  any 
age  tribes — a  treatment  resulting  in  the  death  happier,  by  seeing  some  men  in  our  prisons 
of  multitudes  by  the  slow  but  designed  process  here  in  the  North  starved  to  death.  If  we 
of  starvation,  and  by  mortal  diseases  occasioned  could  inflict  the  punishment  that  is  suggested 
by  insufficient  and  unhealthy  food,  by  wanton  by  the  Senator  upon  the  officers  in  the  South- 
exposure  of  their  persons  to  the  inclemency  of  era  army  who  have  contributed  to  the  misfor- 
the  weather,  and  by  deliberate  assassination  of  tunes  of  which  he  complains,  I  would  agree 
innocent  and  unoffending  men,  and  the  murder  with  him ;  but  here  in  our  Northern  prisons  are 
in  cold  blood  of  prisoners  after  surrender ;  and  many  men  who  entered  into  this  war  in  the 
as  a  continuance  of  these  barbarities,  in  con-  Southern  army  against  their  wish,  conscripted, 
tempt  of  the  laws  of  war  and  in  disregard  of  compelled  to  obey  the  demands  of  a  govern- 
the  remonstrances  of  the  national  authorities,  ment  de  facto,  having  no  part  nor  lot,  no  con- 
has  presented  the  alternative  of  suffering  our  nection  whatever  with  the  wrongs  that  are  in- 
brave  soldiers  thus  to  be  destroyed,  or  to  apply  flicted  upon  our  soldiers  in  the  Southern  pris- 
the  principle  of  retaliation  for  their  protection ;  ons ;  and  now  we  propose  to  retaliate  upon 
the  resolution  declares  that,  in  the  judgment  of  them,  individually,  and  starve  them  to  death, 
Congress,  it  has  become  justifiable  and  neces-  because  the  Senator  says  some  of  our  friends  in 
sary  that  the  President  should,  in  order  to  pre-  Southern  prisons  have  been  starved!  Beach 
vent  the  continuance  and  recurrence  of  such  the  men  tnat  are  in  fault;  strike  them  if  we 
barbarities,  and  to  insure  the  observance'  by  the  can ;  but  where  is  the  propriety,  where  is  the 
insurgents  of  the  laws  of  civilized  war,  resort  Christianity  of  starving  a  man  to  death  against 
at  once  to  measures  of  retaliation ;  that,  in  the  whom  we  can  lay  no  fault,  except  that  per- 
opinion  of  Congress,  auch  retaliation  ought  to  haps  he  has  been  compelled  to  obey  the  de- 
be  inflicted  upon  the  insurgent  officers  now  in  inands  of  the  rebel  government — a  government, 
our  hands,  or  hereafter  to  fall  into  our  hands  as  as  was  illustrated  with  great  power  by  the 
prisoners;  that  such  officers  ought  to  be  sub-  Senator  from  Vermont,  not  now  in  his  seat, 
jected  to  like  treatment  practised  toward  our  (Mr.  Collamer),  de  facto,  which  the  people 
officers  or  soldiers  in  the  hands  of  the  insur-  aown  there  for  the  time  being  had  to  obey  ? " 
gents,  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality  of  Mr.  "Wade,  of  Ohio,  followed,  urging  the  res- 
food,  clothing,  fuel,  medicine,  medical  attend-  olution,  and  said:  "If  this  resolution- will  not 
ance,  personal  exposure,  or  other  mode  of  deal-  tend  to  effect  the  purpose  designed  by  us,  it 
ing  with  them ;  that,  with  a  view  to  the  same  should  not  pass.  No  one  is  more  sensible  than 
ends,  the  insurgent  prisoners  in  our  hands  I  am  that  for  mere  vindictive  purposes  we 
ought  to  be  placed  under  the  oontrol  and  in  the  ought  not  to  pass  a  measure  like  this.  My  im- 
keeping  of  officers  and  men  who  have  them-  pression,  however,  is  that  it  will  have  a  very 
selves  been  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  insur-  useful  effect ;  it  will  have  the  effect  to  relieve 
gents,  and  have  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  thousands  upon  thousands  who  are  now  in 
their  mode  of  treating  union  prisoners ;  that  Southern  prisons,  and  treated  with  such  hard- 
explicit  instructions  ought  to  be  given  to  the  ship  that  they  are  dying  all  over  the  Southern 
forces  having  the  charge  of   such  insurgent  country. 

prisoners,  requiring  them  to  carry  out  strictly  "  Retaliation  has.  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 

and  promptly  the  principles  of  this  resolution  been  a  means  of  bringing  inhuman  and  savage 

in  every  case,  until  the  President,  having  re-  foes  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  has  frequently 

ceived  satisfactory  information  of  the  abandon-  had  the  effect  to  promote  the  objects  af  justice. 
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It  has  been  so  in  this  war;  we  have  tried  it  al-  Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  urged  the  resolution, 
ready  successfully.  There  was  a  time  when  saying:  "The  rebels  are  no  longer  able  to  meet 
the  enemy  took  our  officers  and  placed  them  as  us  in  the  open  field.  Their  armed  soldiers  fight 
a  kind  of  protection  against  our  assault  on  us  now  almost  exclusively  behind  their  works 
their  fortifications.  They  placed  our  officers  and  in  strong  fortifications.  Military  men  tell 
within  the  range  of  our  guns,  hoping  thereby  us  that  it  requires  at  least  four  men  outside  to 
to  protect  themselves  against  our  assaults.  In  take  one  inside  of  a  fort.  We  have  been  ex- 
order  to  prevent  that  we  were  compelled  to  re-  pressing  our  thanks  as  a  Congress  to  the  com* 
taliate  in  kind,  and  we  selected  a  like  number  manders  of  the  army  and  navy  who  have  taken 
of  their  officers  and  placed  them  in  like  jeopar-  a  fort  containing  a  garrison  of  about  twenty- 
dy ;  and  the  moment  they  saw  that  we  sternly  three  hundred  men.  The  navy,  I  think,  floated 
intended  to  do  that,  they  did  not  persist  in  between  six  and  seven  hundred  heavy  guns; 
their  barbarous  course  any  longer;  when  they  there  was  an  army  landed,  we  are  told,  of 
found  that  we  were  inexorable  upon  that  sub-  something  like  eight  thousand  men ;  it  required 
ject,  and  that  we  would  place  their  officers  in  the  united  strength  of  this  immense  natal  power 
like  jeopardy,  the  effect  was  very  soon  mani-  and  eight  thousand  troops  to  take  a  fort  defend- 
fest;  our  officers  were  immediately  released  ed  by  but  twentv-three  hundred  men.  Now  the 
from  their  position,  and  the  rebels  sought  to  Senator  from  Indiana  demands  that  we  shall 
make  peace  upon  that  subject.  So  they  would  exchange  a  rebel  prisoner  held  by  us  for  each 
upon  this.  one  of  the  prisoners  of  ours  held  by  them. 

"Sir,  I  have  no  doubt,  on  investigation  of  Suppose  they  hold  thirty  thousand  Union  pris- 
this  subject,  that  it  is  a  deliberate  purpose  of  oners  of  war,  and  we  exchange  for  them  at 
theirs  to  destroy  every  prisoner  that  comes  into  once  thirty  thousand  rebel  soldiers.  These 
their  hands.  They  do  not  intend  that  he  shall  thirty  thousand  rebel  soldiers  will  be  thrown 
be  returned  to  us  in  such  a  condition  that  he  into  strong  works  like  Fort  Fisher,  and  then 
can  ever  again  take  the  field.  Their  inhuman,  you  will  be  compelled  to  marshal  an  army  of 
treatment  is  probably  owing  more  to  this  con-  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  strong  to  be 
sideration  than  to  mere  feelings  of  malice.  It  able  to  meet  that  thirty  thousand  sent  there  by 
is  a  system  of  savage  policy,  and  it  has  had  a  you.  The  thirty  thousand  Union  soldiers  you 
most  powerful  effect  on  our  army.  Of  the  receive,  and  ninety  thousand  additional  troops 
thousands  of  prisoners  we  have  had  in  their  will  be  required  to  recapture  them, 
hands,  scarcely  one  of  them  is  ever  returned  to  "  This  is  the  present  condition  of  the  contest, 
us  in  such  a  condition  that  he  can  take  the  field  The  rebellion  has  been  so  far  suppressed  that 
again ;  while  on  the  other  side  the  prisoners  they  are  no  longer  able  to  meet  us  in  the  open 
that  come  into  our  possession  are  treated  pre-  field ;  they  are  now  ensconced  behind  the  strong- 
cisely  the  same  as  our  own  soldiers  are,  and  est  works  that  human  skill  and  energy  can  pro- 
they  go  back  refreshed,  recuperated,  and  ready  duce ;  we  are  the  assailing  party ;  we  are  corn- 
to  take  the  field  against  us,  every  man  of  them,  polled  to  fight  them  in  those  works,  and  to 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  prompt  and  stern  resort  capture  those  garrisons  by  assault,  or  the  tedi- 
to  this  measure  of  retaliation  will  have  as  bene-  ous  process  of  a  siege  in  order  to  secure  com- 
ficial  an  effect  as  the  measure  to  which  I  have  plete  success.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  very 
referred  had  in  the  case  to  which  it  was  applied,  doubtful  whether  we  are  damaged  by  the  refusal 

"  I  have  always  understood  that  there  was  of  the  rebels  to  make  a  fair  exchange ;  an  ex- 
something  in  the  way  of  the  fair  exchange  of  change  man  for  man  will  make  the  rebels  rela- 
prisoners,  and  I  have  never  been  able  exactly  tively  stronger.  It  is  therefore  doubtful,  to  say 
to  understand  what  it  was.  It  may  be  that  the  the  least,  whether  a  far-seeing,  sagacious  hu- 
Government  here  is  greatly  to  blame.  The  manity  would  not  induce  this  Government  to 
Senator  says  there  are  no  reasons  against  it.  I  refuse  to  exchange  prisoners  from  this  time 
do  not  know  that  there  are,  but  I  have  always  forward.  If  this  course  should  be  adopted, 
supposed  that  there  was  reason "  then  of  course  if  the  rebels  treat  Union  troops 

Mr.  Hendricks  said :  "  I  did  not  express  any  held  by  them  as  prisoners  of  war  with  premedi- 
opinion  myself  upon  that  question,  but  I  read  tated  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  it  will  furnish  a 
the  statement  of  the  fact,  delivered  under  very  just  occasion  for  retaliation." 
responsible  circumstances,  that  exchanges  could  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to 
have  been  made  for  months  past  upon  terms  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  usages  of  nations."  sert  the  following: 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  explained :  "  There  That  retaliation  is  harsh  always,  even  in  the  sim- 

was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Af-  I>kat  cases,  and  is  permissible  only  where,  in  the 

fairs  a  resolution  which  was  presented  by  the  P1*  J?1^  it^ma7  reason*bly  be  expected  to  effect 
ii  xns>.0KiA  aAMA+o>~  A^>m  nui~  r\r-  xn~a~\  ~i  ~  lto  object,  and  where,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  con- 
honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wade),  also  ^stent  with  the  usages  of  civilixed  society;  and  that, 
a  memorial  wnicn  was  presented  by  the  honor-  in  the  absence  of  these  essential  conditions,  it  is  a 
able  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lane);  the  useless  barbarism,  having  no  other  end  than  ven- 

Oommittee  on  Military  Affairs  took  these  meas-  «•■»<»»  which  is  forbidden  alike  to  nations  and  to 

men. 
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shocking  to  morals;  that  it  is  an  offence  against  hu-  fact  would  have  indaoed  Washington  to  drop 

man  nature  itself :  that  it  adds  new  guilt  to  the  great  the  principle  altogether  ?    Would  it  not  rather 

crime  of  the  rebellion  and  constitutes  an  example  h    J  ^        seven-fold  reason  why  he  should 
from  which  history  will  turn  with  sorrow  and  disgust         1     ^1    tal  1        *^^»     rr a" i       2i 

And  be  it further  re$ohedt  That  any  attemptedimi-  enforce  it  with  greater  vigor  ?  He  did  not  lay 
tation  of  rebel  barbarism  in  the  treatment  of  prison-  it  down  as  a  limitation,  bat  as  a  settled  pnnci- 
ers  would  be  plainly  impracticable,  on  account  of  its  pie  of  law  which  he  would  adhere  to,  that  his 
inconsistency  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  hu-  treatment  of  prisoners  in  his  hands  should  bo 
^«^^  precisely  the  ^same  with  the  treatment  by  the 
would  be  utterly  useless,  for  it  could  not  affect  the  enemy  of  the  prisoners  in  then-  hands, 
cruel  authors  of  the  revolting  conduct  which  we  seek  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  say- 
to  overcome;  that  it  would  be  immoral,  inasmuch  as  fag :  "Mr.  President  I  am  one  of  those,  unfor- 

ha^nrotter^Sutt  tSHJ  de^e^he  national  nately'  PerhaP8>  who  differ  *&*  a  «*•**  many 

chlr^teAna'thTnVtionatnamefSd  to  bring  dSwn  £enator»  <*.$*»  "1?  A°f.  %e  ch*mber>  m  beI 

upon  our  oountry  the  reprobation  of  history:  and  lieving  that  in  the  distribution  of  powers  and 

that  being  thus  impracticable,  useless,  immoral,  and  authorities  under  this   Government  this  is  a 

degrading,  it  must  be  rejected  as  a  measure  of  retali-  question  which  does  not  belong  to  this  Senate 

^iKfaSESfM  to  consider.    I  have  understood  it  to  be  admit- 

prisoners  is  always  rejected  by  civilized  powers.  ,    •,  .      ,,_  -  .%.     3  %    ,    ,     Al     ■• 

And  be  it  further  retohed,  That  the  United  States,  *ed  in  the  course  of  this  debate  by  the  honor- 
filled  with  grief  and  sympathy  for  cherished  citizens  able  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  it  must  be  admitted 
who,  as  officers  and  soldiers,  hare  become  the  victims  by  all  men  who  know  of  our  Constitution  and 
of  Heaven-defying  outrage,  hereby  declare  their  sol-  the  peculiar  organization  of  our  Government 
J^ES^^  thatlf  we  retaliltTat  all  we  retaliate  according 
the  natural  fruit;  that  to  secure  this  humane  and  *°  a  lflW  already  in  existence,  not  one  wnicn  is 
righteous  consummation,  they  pledge  anew  their  best  to  be  made.  What  is  meant  when  it  is  said  to 
energies  and  all  the  resources  of  the  whole  people,  and  us  that  we  are  to  retaliate  according  to  the  law 

w^^wftrbwbtris^thf  m^M^^nS  of  nations?  Is  that  a  law  in  existence,  or  is  it 
and  evlr^evil  Samite,  anl  S^tteinUlyes^mly  a  law J1?  be  enacted  ?  If  it  is  a  la w  in  exist- 
on  the  sacred  landmarks  of  civilization,  under  the  pro-  ence,  this  not  being  an  executive  body,  but  legis- 
tection  of  that  God  who  is  present  with  every  prisoner  lative,  there  must  be  some  other  power,  and 
and  enables  heroic  souls  to  suffer  for  their  country.  some  0ther  authority  in  this  Government  to  ex- 
He  said:  "Now,  sir,  I  believe  that  the  Sen-  ercise  it  As  I  understand  this  question,  it  is  a 
ate  will  not  undertake  in  this  age  of  Christian  question  for  the  Commander-in-chief  of  our 
light,  under  any  inducement,  under  any  provo-  armies  and  his  subordinates.  It  is  an  authority 
cation,  to  connsel  the  Executive  Government  to  to  be  exercised  by  them  according  to  the  exi- 
euter  into  any  such  competition  with  barbarism,  gencies  which  arise,  and  to  be  abandoned  by 
Sir,  the  thing  is  impossible ;  it  cannot  be  enter-  them  as  the  exigencies  fail  to  happen." 
tained;  we  cannot  be  cruel,  or  barbarous,  or  Mr.  Wade  said:  "Do  I  understand  the  Sen- 
savage,  because  the  rebels  whom  we  are  now  ator  to  lay  it  down  that  Congress  has  no  power 
meeting  in  warfare  are  cruel,  barbarous,  and  to  prescribe  the  principles  upon  which  the  war 
savage.  We  cannot  imitate  that  detested  ex-  should  be  conducted  ?  " 
ample.  Sir,  we  find  no  precedent  for  it  in  our  Mr.  Cowan  answered:  "  I  have  repeatedly 
own  history  nor  in  the  history  of  other  nations."  upon  this  floor  given  my  opinion  distinctly  upon 
Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  replied:  "The  Senator  that  subject  So  far  as  all  foreign  Powers  are 
from  Massachusetts  has  proved,  in  the  course  concerned,  and  so  far  as  all  belligerent  Powers 
of  his  argument,  what  I  supposed  was  well-set-  are  concerned,  at  war  with  this  Government, 
tied  international  law,  that  the  principle  of  re-  our  only  point  of  contact  with  them  is  in  the 
toliation  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  war.  Executive.  We  are  a  part  of  the  legislature  of 
It  has  been  practised  by  all  civilized  nations,  as  the  country ;  we  are  a  part  of  the  law-making 
often  as  there  have  been  occasions  for  it  The  power.  Our  powers  and  authorities  are  muni- 
first  example  that  the  Senator  read  was  that  of  cipal.  Our  enactments  reach  those  against 
the  Father  of  his  oountry  in  the  revolutionary  whom  we  can  enforce  them,  and  those  against 
war.  Very  early  in  the  struggle,  at  the  very  whom  we  can  enforce  them  are,  of  course, 
outset  of  the  war,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  his  ears  those  who  owe  us  allegiance  and  are  citizens ; 
that  the  British  were  maltreating  our  men  who  but  as  against  belligerents  and  as  against  foreign 
were  prisoners  in  their  hands,  he  gave  them  to  Powers  they  can  have  no  possible  operation 
understand  that  their  treatment  of  our  prison-  whatever.  But  I  answer  the  question  sufficiently 
ers  in  their  hands  would  be  the  measure  that  he  when  I  say  that  the  honorable  Senator  from 
would  award  to  their  prisoners  in  our  hands.  Ohio  himself  has  repeatedly  said  that  we  do 
That  he  lays  down  clearly  as  a  principle,  and  this  thing  because  we  have,  a  right  to  do  it,  by 
he  deduced  it  from  the  well-settled  laws  of  na-  a  law  preexisting,  heretofore  made,  and  that  is 
tions.  He  did  not  lay  down  any  limitation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Then,  if  we  have  a  right  to 
it  He  simply  went  on  to  sum  up  what  he  un-  do.it  by  the  law  of  nations,  we  need  no  addi- 
derstood  to  be  their  treatment,  and  said  that  he  tional  law  to  do  it.  We  make  laws ;  we  do  not 
should  observe  the  same  toward  them.    Does  execute  laws. 

the  Senator  believe  that  if  their  treatment  had        u  I  say  that  as  the  matter  now  stands  I  can* 

been  infinitely  more  inhuman  than  it  was,  that  not  believe  that  the  President  has  in  his  posse*- 
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8ion  the  evidence  of  this  barbarous  treatment,  by  starvation,  and  to  freezing  and  starring 
or  of  its  persistent  continuance,  which  is  as-  united,  operating  minute  by  minute,  hour  by 
serted  on  the  part  of  the  honorable  Senator  hour,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month 
from  Ohio,  or  I  think  he  would  have  corrected  by  month,  until  the  man  became  a  living  skele- 
it  already  by  retaliation.  I  would  be  glad  to  ton  and  an  idiot,  no  longer  able  to  recognizo 
know  if  this  evidence  is  in  the  possession  of  this  his  wife,  his  children,  or  his  friends ;  no  longer 
body ;  if  they  have  it,  whether  they  have  com-  of  any  value  either  to  himself  or  his  country ; 
municated  it  to  the  President,  whether  he  is  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  our  mis- 
cognizant of  it,  whether  the  commander-in-  tary  arm  and  deterring  our  people  from  prose- 
chief  of  our  armies  under  him  is  cognizant  of  cuting  the  war. 

it,  whether  the  several  commanders  are  cogni-  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  But  the 
zant  of  it,  whether  they  stand  by  with  folded  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harlan) — and  even 
arms  and  see  our  men  tortured  by  a  slow  death  with  the  high  respect  I  entertain  for  that  Ben- 
in this  way  without  doing  something  in  order  ator,  I  am  glad  that  no  other  Senator  has 
to  prevent  it.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  no  dispo-  adopted  his  sentiments  on  this  subject — has 
sition  to  quarrel  with  the  Executive  in  any  said  to  the  Senate,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
thing  which  he  does  do,  provided  it  is  consist-  that  it  was  right  for  the  Administration  thus 
ent  with  the  humanity  of  the  age.  I  am  will-  for  months  to  have  refused  to  exchange  prison- 
ing that  he  shall  resort  to  any  mode  of  retali-  ers  when  it  might  have  been  done.  Why  so? 
ation  which  he  deems  proper,  provided  it  be  For  the  reason  that  we  can  better  afford  to 
such  a  mode  as  will  not  disgrace  our  own  officers  leave  men  in  prison  than  they ;  that  we  have 
and  soldiers  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.'1  more  men ;  that  we  may  bring  additional  hun- 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  in  reply,  said :  "  It  dreds  of  thousands  into  the  Held  and  not  fee. 

is  unnecessary  to  argue  this  question  of  the  right  the  burden  very  much,  because  our  population 

of  retaliation.    It  has  ever  existed  since  the  com-  is  so  large,  while  the  South  is  exhausted  in  its 

men  cement  of  civilized  society.    It  is  as  old  a  fighting  force.    That  is  the  argument  of  the 

practice  as  war  itself,  and  so  long  ago  as  you  Senator." 

read  of  hostages  in  ancient  history,  so  long  is  it       Mr.  Harlan :  "  Is  the  Senator  professing  to 

since  the  principle  and  practice  of  retaliation  quote  from  my  remarks?" 
have  been  observed  between  nations  at  war.  Mr.  Hendricks :  u  No,  sir ;  I  am  not.    I  am 

"  But,  sir,  the  question  arises  more  particu-  attempting  to  give  the  argument  of  the  Senator, 
larly  whether  the  Senate  have  before  them  evi-  If  he  prefers  that  I  should  read  his  words,  of 
dence  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  resorting  to  the  course  I  can  do  so.  His  argument  went  fur- 
principle  of  retaliation.  Judging  from  some  ther.  He  said  that  we  were  now  fighting  the 
remarks  that  fell  from  the  Senator  from  Penn-  enemy  within  works;  and  that  one  man  to  the 
sylvania,  I  was  led  to  suppose  that  he  was  still  enemy  was  worth  three  or  four  to  us.  I  think 
in  doubt  upon  the  question  whether  the  provo-  I  give  the  argument  of  the  Senator  correctly, 
cations  given  us  by  the  rebels  have  been  of  such  The  whole  of  it  amounts  to  just  this :  that  wo 
a  character  as  to  justify  the  measure.  On  this  can  afford,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  to  leave 
subject  I  beg  to  lay  before  the  Senate  and  be-  our  soldiers  suffering  in  Southern  prisons,  dy- 
fore  the  country  a  few  extracts  from  a  document  ing  under  the  influence  of  a  Southern  climate, 
I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  It  is  a  report  made  by  and  under  Southern  diseases,  as  well  as  (if  I 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  United  States  may  admit  the  fact)  by  starvation :  that  we  can 
Sanitary  Commission  at  New  York,  on  the  19th  afford  to  do  this,  and  make  in  a  military  point 
of  May,  1864.  of  view,  and  therefore  we  will  do  it. 

"Sir,  the  barbarities  committed  upon  our  men  "Again,  the  Senator  said  that  the  term  of 
at  Andersonville  are  absolutely  indescribable,  service  of  the  greater  portion  of  these  prisoners 
Human  language  is  impotent  to  bring  home  to  of  ours  in  Southern  prisons  has  now  expired, 
the  heart  and  the  soul  of  a  man  the  horrors  of  and  that  if  we  bring  them  home  again,  we 
those  scenes.  Artists  have  been  compelled  to  simply  lose  that  number  of  men,  and  send  to 
resort  to  something  more  expressive  than  human  the  South  men  who  are  yet  bound  to  do  lnil- 
language,  and  painting  and  engraving  have  been  itary  service  to  the  Southern  government,  and 
called  in  to  aid  in  conveying  to  the  mind  the  therefore  they  would  make  in  the  swap.  These 
full  idea  of  the  brutalities  practised  by  the  rebel  considerations  I  could  understand  in  the  ex- 
authorities  upon  our  soldiers.  Out  of  those  change  of  property  between  man  and  man,  but 
thirty-five  thousand,  I  presume  not  more  than  when  the  appeal  comes  to  us  in  the  name  of 
one-half,  if  as  many,  still  survive  to  tell  the  tale  humanity  on  behalf  of  our  suffering  friends  in 
of  their  sufferings ;  and  the  testimony  is  as  clear  the  South,  I  cannot  appreciate  the  sentiment 
as  the  noonday  sun  that  these  barbarities  were  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  "We  are  not  bound 
deliberately  practised  upon  our  men  for  the  to  exchange  prisoners.  We  are  not  bound  by 
double  purpose  of  crippling  and  reducing  our  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  to  parole  prisoners 
armed  force  and  of  striking  terror  into  the  It  is  not  a  question  between  us  and  the  bel 
Northern  population  in  order  to  prevent  enlist-  ligerents  opposed  to  us  whether  we  shall  ex 
nients.  There  does  not  remain  ground  for  a  change  prisoners.  The  South  as  a  belligeren 
doubt  that  the  rebel  government  designedly  re-  cannot  demand  it  of  us  as  a  right, 
lorted  to  the  slow  process  of  torture  and  death        ;t  The  question  is  between  us  and  the  men 
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who  have  fought  for  the  Government  and  who  service  of  either  party  is  to  bo  considered  as  ox- 
have  fallen  into  this  misfortune  because  they  changed  and  absolved  from  his  parole  until  bis  equiv 

^. A  MM/Mi  .     +iA  ^„vi:^  „««uAA.  ««j  *ul  alent  has  actually  reached  the  lines  of  his  friends; 

were  engaged  in  the  public  service ;  and  the  fiflh>  that  the  pgrole  forbida  ^  performance  of  &$£ 

Senator  from  Iowa  says  we  snail  not  consider  garrison,  police,  guard,  or  constabulary  duty, 
this  obligation  which  we  owe  to  the  soldier        ,,T        .,,.,,  .       ■!     .     •*. 

who  has  fallen  into  this  misfortune,  because  we  ...  l  am.  told  that  some  misunderstanding  on 

can  make  a  military  profit  by  leaving  him  to  this  suhlect  has  arisen  between  our  Govern- 

die  in  a  Southern  prison.   I  am  glad  that  senti-  me+n*  f* the  Confederate  authorities ;  but .even 

ment  has  found  no  response  from  any  other  ^  that  agreement  there  was  a  provision  of  this 

Senator  in  this  body."  character : 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  in  relation  to  the        An,d  *n  case  *ny  misunderstanding  shall  arise  in 

exchange >  of  prisoners,  said:  "While  upon  this  »\^^^ 

subject,  Mr.  President,  I  may  refer  to  the  mat-  standing  shall  not  interrupt  the  release  of  prisoners 

ter  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  which  is  also  on  parole  as  herein  provided,  but  shall  be  made  the 

embraced  in  the  amendment  which  I  propose  subject  of  friendly  explanations,  in  order  that  the 

to  offer.    I  do  not  desire  to  reflect  on  the  War  objstCt0£lihiB  "S^™611*  m*7  neithcr  be  defied  nor 

Department,  because  perhaps  the  War  Depart-  pos  pon 

ment  has  done  all  within  its  power  to  release  "  Why  has  not  this  cartel  been  carried  out  ? 
our  prisoners  and  ameliorate  their  condition ;  'Why  is  it  that  our  prisoners  have  not  been  ex- 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time  the  Con-  changed  within  the  ten  days,  or  as  soon  there- 
gress  of  the  United  States  should  look  into  the  a^r  as  practicable,  as  required  by  the  cartel? 
matter.  According  to  reports,  there  are  some  C*11  exchanges  not  be  effected  now  ?  I  do  not 
fifty  or  fifty-five  thousand  soldiers  of  ours  who  know.  I  confess  that  I  am  not  familiar  with 
are  prisoners  in  Southern  prisons.  What  has  the  conduct  of  the  War  Department  on  the  sub- 
been  of  late  years  the  course  of  civilized  nations  JQct>  and  therefore  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak ; 
in  relation  to  prisoners  taken  in  battle?  Has  it  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  worthy  of  inves- 
not  been  immediately  to  exchange  or  parole  tigation  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  ascertain 
them?  It  unquestionably  has  been.  I  know  wn7  these  exchanges  have  not  been  made. 
that  the  English  Government,  in  the  war  of  There  are  thousands  of  our  men  dying  in  pris- 
the  Be  volution,  said  that  prisoners  could  not  ons,  I  care  not  how  well  the  rebel  authorities 
be  exchanged  with  rebels ;  but  the  British  au-  may  treat  them.  And  I  care  not  how  well  we 
thorities  soon  got  over  that.  They  found  that  m*7  treat  prisoners  in  our  hands,  we  know  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  exchanges.  Why  not  thousands  of  them  must  die.  We  cannot  give 
let  ns  come  boldly  to  the  proposition,  and  make  them  the  comforts  that  we  ought  to  do;  it  is 
these  exchanges  at  once  ?  During  that  war  our  utterly  impossible.  How  many  rebel  prisoners 
privateersmen  were  seized,  and  the  English  h&ve  we  now  ?  Perhaps  sixty  or  seventy  thou- 
authorities  declared  that  they  were  guilty  of  Band.  Why  not,  then,  proceed  to  exchange? 
piracy,  and  should  not  be  exchanged.  Have  ,  "  It  was  stated  some  time  ago  that  an  objec- 
we  not  done  the  same  thing  during  this  war?  tion  was  presented  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  to 
In  the  early  part  of  the  war  we  convicted  rebel  exchanging,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
privateersmen  in  Philadelphia  of  piracy ;  but  they  declined  to  exchange  negro  troops.  Why 
we  were  compelled  afterward  to  abandon  that  not  proceed  with  the  exchanges  until  we  oome 
policy  and  to  exchange  them.  Then,  if  we  our-  to  that  difficult  question  ?  And  now  I  submit 
selves  have  yielded  the  proposition  that  the  to  the  Senate  that  whenever  we  arrive  at  that 
rebels  are  belligerents — and  we  ought  certainly  point  in  exchange,  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
to  yield  it  at  once,  magnanimously,  as  becomes  rebels  can  refuse  to  exchange?  They  will  not 
a  great  nation — why  shall  we  not  proceed  to  do  it." 

exchange?    In  1862, 1  find  that  a  cartel  was     #  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "I  ask  yon, 

agreed  upon,  which  used  this  language :  sir,  und  I  ask  the  Senate,  if  the  refusal  of  the 

The  stipulations  and  provisions  to  be  of  binding  reDel  authorities  to  exchange  for  a  few  hundred 

obligation  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  it  mat-  negroes  was  any  justification,  any  excuse,  any 

ten  not  which  party  may  hare  the  surplus  of  prison-  palliation  even,  for  our  military  authorities  in 

era,  the  great  principles  involved  being,  first,  an  not  exhausting  every  means  of  exchange  or 

officers  of  lower  grade,  or  for  privates,  according  to  these  brave  and  perishing  men  might  be  de- 

the  scale  of  equivalents ;  second,  that  privateersmen  livered  from  their  horrible  captivity  and  its  in- 

ond  officers  and  men  of  the  different  services  mav  be  evitable  death.  I  say  to-day  that  if  the  subject  of 

exchanged  according  to  the  same  scale  of  equiva-  exchangeshad  been  taken  up  honestly,  earnestly, 

lents;  third,  that  all  prisoners,  of  whatever  arm  of  _ A  .     ~*~a  f-ui*  v«  ^««  rL««-r»«™*  ««^  *ZL 

the  service/are  to  be*  exchanged  or  paroled  in  ten  «£x m  good  faith  by  our  Government  and  our 

days  from  the  time  of  their  capture,  if  it  be  practica-  military  authorities  eighteen  months  ago,  more 

ble  to  transfer  them  to  their  own  lines  in  that  time ;  than  twenty  thousand  gallant  and  true  men 

if  not,  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable ;  who  have  died  in  these  dreary  prisons  would 

44  Remember,  this  is  the  agreement  we  our-  have  been  restored  to  their  country,  their  friends, 

solves  entered  into  with  the  rebel  authorities  in  their  families ;  and  with  all  the  comforts  of 

1862.  home,  and  all  the  attentions  of  mother,  wife, 

fourth,  that  no  officer,  soldier,  or  employ 6  in  the  and  daughter,  which  they  would  have  received 
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they  might  ere  this  have  heen  restored  to  health,  this,  to  imitate  their  example.    I  shall  take  it 

bo  that  now,  instead  of  filling  an  unknown  grave  for  granted  that  the  Administration  have  done 

in  a  distant  land,  they  would  be  cheering  and  all  in  their  power,  all  that  could  be  required  of 

sustaining  and  blessing  their  own  homesteads  them  by  the  laws  of  war  and  by  their  duty  to 

and  their  own  families.  their  country,  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  sys- 

Sir,  I  view  with  horror  the  conduct  of  the  tem  of  exchange  for  the  purpose  of  such  liber- 
rebel  authorities  to  these  prisoners,  and  second,  ation.  I  will  not  stand  here  to  accuse  them  of 
even  if  second  to  that,  I  view  with  repugnance,  the  atrocious  crime  (for  it  would  be  a  crime  if 
condemnation,  and  execration,  the  heartless,  they  had  committed  it,  or  if  it  had  been  com* 
cruel,  and  unjust  indifference  of  our  own  au-  mitted)  of  permitting  our  soldiers  to  remain  in 
thorities  toward  the  fate  of  these  perishing  the  cruel  custody  of  the  rebels  for  some  purpose 
brave  men.  other  than  the  public  good,  for  some  purpose 

I  never  heard  it  controverted  before  this  oc-  not  authorized  by  their  duty  to  their  country, 
casion  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  I  shall  presume  in  this  discussion  that  the  ex- 
exchanging  white  prisoners  with  the  rebel  au-  ecutive  branch  of  the  Government  have  at  least 
thorities  was  their  refusal  to  exchange  for  negro  tried  faithfully  to  do  their  duty  to  the  country, 
prisoners.  On  this  point  I  will  read  again  a  and  that  if  they  have  failed  in  bringing  about 
single  clause  from  General  Butler's  letter :  this  exchange  and  the  liberation  of  our  prison- 

The  wrong.,  indignities,  and  privations  suffered  by  ers  in  rebel  hands,  they  have i  innocently  failed, 

our  soldiers  would  move  me  to  consent  to  any  thing  and  failed  upon  such  principles  as  justify  their 

to  procure  their  exchange,  except  to  barter  away  the  conduct  before  their  country  and  before  the 

honor  and  faith  of  the  Government  of  the  United  world. " 

States  which  has  been  so  solemnly  pledged  to  the  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saying: 

colored  soldiers  in  its  ranks.  «  Mr  President,  at  the  adjournment  of  Wsen- 

"  What  was  that  faith?  What  was  that  ate  yesterday,  I  was  referring  to  the  fact,  as  far 
pledge?  What  was  it  but  simply  this,  that  ex-  as  I  was  then  advised,  or,  indeed,  as  I  am  now 
changes  would  not  be  entered  upon  by  our  advised,  there  is  not  before  us  any  official  evi- 
Government  unless  they  were  treated  as  pris-  dence  that  the  cruelties  practised  upon  our 
oners  of  war  with  our  white  soldiers,  and  prisoners  which  are  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
unless  the  exchanges  should  extend  to  and  the  5th  of  May,  1864,  have  been  continued 
include  negro  soldiers  as  well  as  white  men?  since.  I  was  told  by  the  honorable  member 
I  dissent  entirely  from  the  position  that  the  re-  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Foster),  that  he  had  it 
fusal  of  the  rebel  authorities  to  exchange  a  few  from  one  who  had  belonged  to  the  army,  and 
thousand,  yea,  all  the  negroes  in  America,  if  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  captured 
they  had  been  in  captivity,  should  make  one  and  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  prisons  in  South 
moment's  delay  or  obstacle  in  the  exchange  of  Carolina,  that  there  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  at 
our  white  prisoners.  The  refusal  to  exchange  least,  cruelty  as  far  as  cruelty  consists  in  failing 
negro  prisoners  did  not  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  to  give  the  prisoners  a  sufficient  ration.  What 
those  negroes.  It  made  their  condition  no  bet-  I  meant,  however,  was  that  we  have  no  official 
ter.  It  gave  them  no  additional  comforts.  It  evidence  other  than  what  is  contained  in  the 
offered  them  no  speedier  or  earlier  deliverance  report  of  May  6,  1864,  that  the  outrages  which 
from  captivity.  Then,  when  it  produced  no  are  hypothetically  stated,  though  stated  as  facts 
good  fruits  to  the  negro,  and  resulted  in  the  in  the  resolution  reported  by  the  committee, 
wasting:,  torturing,  starving  to  death  of  our  have  been  perpetrated  since  that  report 
white  citizens  in  captivity,  why  should  the  lat-  "  The  honorable  member  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
tor  dread  consequence  be  looked  upon  calmly,  Wade),  who  was  one  of  the  committee  by  whom 
vithcold  indifference  and  apathy,  in  its  terrible  the  report  of  May  5,  1864,  was  made,  inter- 
consummation,  by  our  military  authorities,  and  rupted  me  yesterday  by  saying  that  there  had 
they  not  waive  the  condition  of  negro  prisoners  been  an  antecedent  report  in  which  evidence 
being  also  exchanged  ? "  was  presented  to  the  Senate  of  other  outrages 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  in  reply,  said :  of  the  same  description.  The  purpose  for  which 
"  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  effort  I  referred  to  the  report  of  May  5, 1864,  is  rather 
of  the  Opposition,  in  the  comments  which  they  strengthened  than  weakened  by  that  fact,  be- 
have made  upon  the  resolution  now  before  the  cause  it  appears  that  even  prior  to  the  6th  of 
Senate,  to  make  the  Administration  odious  for  May,  1864,  the  Senate,  and  of  course  the  com- 
not  having  perfected  and  carried  out  a  system  mittee,  whose  business  it  had  been  to  examine 
of  exchange  of  prisoners  with  the  rebels,  and  into  the  facts,  were  advised  that  these  cruelties 
in  that  manner  to  have  liberated  our  country-  had  been  practised ;  and  yet  from  that  time 
men  in  their  hands  as  prisoners  of  war.  In-  until  a  few  days  since,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
stead  of  meeting  the  question  fairly,  upon  its  measures  have  been  recommended  by  the  corn- 
own  merits,  and  upon  the  facts  clearly  in  proof  mittee  or  any  member  of  the  Senate,  looking 
in  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  they  rather  attempt  to  a  resort  to  such  a  system  as  is  proposed  either 
to  use  the  occasion  as  one  for  the  promotion  of  by  the  resolution  introduced  by  the  honorablo 
party  purposes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  member  himself,  or  by  the  report  made  by  the 
the  Administration.     .  committee  to  whom  that  resolution  was  re- 

"  I  do  not  wish,  upon  such  an  occasion  as  'erred.   I  suppose,  Mr.  President — and  tbey  had 
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a  right  to  rely  upon  it — that  the  members  of  what  is  the  advice  ?  What  are  we  asked  to  do? 
the  committee,  including  my  friend  from  Ohio,  What  is  every  individual  Senator  asked  to  do? 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  President  To  advise  the  President  that  in  our  opinion  he 
of  the  United  States  would  take  all  proper  steps  should  proceed  at  once  to  starve,  to  torture,  to 
to  arrest  these  barbarous  acts  as  against  our  assassinate,  to  freeze  to  death  the  prisoners 
own  men.  who  are  in  our  hands ;  and  every  other  mode 
"Now,  Awmming  as  I  do,  notwithstanding  of  dealing  such  as  our  prisoners  have  been 
what  has  fallen  from  the  Senator  from  Conneo-  treated  with  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
tiout,  that  the  barbarities  spoken  of  in  the  res-  The  President  is  advised  to  do  that  at  onoe. 
elation  now  before  the  Senate  were  practised  "  Now,  is  it  expedient  to  exert  it  even  if  we 
some  time  ago,  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  have  the  legal  power  to  exert  it?  The  honora- 
they  are  now  being  repeated,  I  submit  as  a  ble  member  assumes  that  the  starvation  of  the 
clear  proposition  of  national  law  that  what-  four  or  five  thousand,  or  the  twenty  or  thirty 
ever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  right  to  retaliate  thousand,  or  whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
in  order  to  prevent  continuing  outrages,  it  does  prisoners  now  in  our  hands,  will  prevent  the 
not  apply  to  a  case  of  antecedent  outrages,  be-  starvation  of  the  thousands  who  are  in  the 
cause  so  to  apply  it  is  to  punish  what  is  past  hands  of  the  enemy  or  may  hereafter  come  into 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  recur-  the  hands  of  the  rebel  enemy.  Does  he  know 
renoe  of  the  same  things  in  the  future.  It  is  it?  Who  can?  If  the  rebel  government  was 
Of  the  honorable  member  will  permit  me  so  to  privy  to  the  enormities  practised  upon  our  pris- 
say)  revenge,  and  not  retaliation.  Conceding  oners,  they  are  to  be  restrained  by  no  moral 
for  arguments  sake,  and  I  make  the  concession  restraint.  Everybody  will  concede  that  They 
only  for  that  purpose,  that  there  exists  a  right  are  brutes  in  the  form  of  man ;  they  are  sav- 
under  the  laws  of  nations  to  starve  the  prison-  ages  worse  than  the  wildest  Indian  that  ever  ran 
era  who  are  in  our  hands,  to  torture  them  short  loose  on  the  prairies;  and  nothing  like  moral 
of  starvation,  to  subject  them  to  the  inclemency  restraint  will  prevent  their  continuing  these 
of  the  weather  and  to  kill  them  by  force  of  the  barbarities.  Suppose  they  do ;  are  we  to  con- 
elements,  or  to  use  as  against  them  every  pos-  tinue  them?  Then  what  will  the  world  say? 
sible  mode  of  human  torture  to  which  the  inge-  What  would  any  man  say  if  he  had  the  power 
nuity  of  man  may  resort;  assuming  that  such  in  his  own  hands  ?    What  will  the  voioe  of 

r>wer  exists  under  the  laws  of  nations,  I  think  Christian  civilization  say  ?  That  such  barbari- 
an safe  in  saying  that  that  power  has  never  ties  must  be  arrested.  Other  nations  have  an 
been  exerted  for  the  purpose  merely  of  punish-  interest  in  it  They  cannot  stand  by  and  see 
ing  prior  outrages  of  the  same  description.  the  people  of  the  United  States  become  a  band 
u  I  come  to  the  proposition  as  reported  from  of  savages,  not  fighting  in  honorable*  warfare, 
the  committee,  which  is  almost  precisely  the  meeting  the  foe  face  to  face,  but  after  he  has 
same  in  words,  and  is  substantially  identical  succumbed  and  yielded  to  the  power  exerted 
with  the  original  resolution  offered  by  the  mem-  against  him  by  either  side  and  gets  into  the 
ber  from  Ohio,  except  that  it  omits  the  provi-  hands  of  either  party,  the  work  of  extermina- 
sion  that  the  officer  is  to  be  dismissed  if  he  does  tion  is  to  begin  in  the  most  odious  and  disgust- 
not  perform  his  duty,  and  announces  to  the  ing  form  ever  known  to  civilized  man.  Would 
President  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  Congress  not  one  man,  if  a  Christian,  havingthe  power, 
in  passing  the  resolution  to  make  it  obligatory  arrest  it?  Who  can  doubt  that?  Will  not  the 
upon  him ;  but  we  are  asked  to  say  to  him  that  nations  of  Christendom  be  called  upon  to  arrest 
it  is  his  duty  to  resort  to  this  measure.  We  are  it  ?  Will  the  God  of  justice  fail  to  proclaim 
to  tell  him  that  a  resort  to  this  measure  is  ab-  that  it  is  their  duty  to  arrest  it? 
solutely  necessary  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  u  But  then  what  is  to  become  of  the  Union  ? 
barbarities  being  practised  upon  our  own  prison-  Where  is  the  struggle  to  end  ?  From  the  first 
ers;  and  under  some  doubt — I  do  not  stop  to  I  never  doubted  how  it  would  end  if  conducted 
inquire  whether  it  was  well  founded  or  not —  upon  high,  elevated  principle.  I  never  for  a 
of  the  authority  of  Congress  by  legislation  to  moment  questioned  that  the  time  would  come, 
interfere  with  the  President  at  all  in  relation  and  as  I  tnink  it  should  have  come  before,  and 
to  such  duties  as  are  stated  in  this  resolution,  would  have  come  before  if  the  armies  of  the 
it  concludes  with  saying  that  it  is  to  be  under-  United  States  had  been  properly  used,  but  that 
stood  merely  as  advising  the  President,  and  not  the  time  was  sure  to  come  when  the  rebellion 
as  controlling  him.  Advising  him  to  do  what  ?  would  be  frustrated  and  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  (Mr.  ernment  reinstated;  and  no  matter  what  may 
Brown),  whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his  seat,  happen,  no  matter  what  course  from  time  to  time 
the  other  day  said  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  the  United  States  or  the  rebels  may  adopt,  I 
of  the  committee  to  suggest  to  the  President  the  shall  continue  to  entertain  the  same  expecta- 
propriety  of  proceeding  at  once  to  the  execution  tion,  and  shall  continue  till  the  last  ray  of  hope 
of  this  duty  of  retaliation ;  and  he  found,  as  he  is  extinguished  in  the  darkness  of  perpetual 
supposed,  a  reason  for  that  construction  in  the  night  But  let  us  turn  as  against  each  other 
latter  clause  of  the  resolution,  which  declares  the  arts  of  the  savage;  let  us  proclaim  war  to 
that  the  resolution  itself  is  designed  to  be  merely  the  knife,  and,  what  is  but  little  worse,  a  resort 
advisory  to  the  President.    That  is  true ;  but  to  such  measures  as  are  contemplated  by  this 
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resolution,  and  the  other  side  continue  to  meet  state  me  exactly  right     My  position  was  this . 

us  in  the  same  way — I  speak  it  with  due  re-  that  if  any  class  of  Union  prisoners,  without 

spect  to  those  who  entertain  a  different  opinion  regard  to  color,  could  be  exchanged  by  our 

about  this  resolution — we  shall  no  longer  have  Government,  it  was  the  duty  of  our  Govern- 

the  support  of  the  God  of  justice ;  the  war  ment  to  make  the  exchange,  and  not  to  permit 

ought  to  cease ;  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  the  fact  that  another  class  of  prisoners  cannot 

the  end  of  the  freest  constitutional  Government  be  exchanged  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  exchange 

that  ever  existed  will  have  come,  and  ought  to  of  those  who  can  be  exchanged,  and  that  with- 

come  if  it  is  to  be  supported  only  by  a  resort  to  out  regard  to  color." 
savage  methods.'1                             ^  Mr.  Hale :  "  That  is  a  modified  statement  of 

Mr.  Sumner  followed,  in  opposition  to  the  the  position,  but  the  sentiment  is  the  same, 
measure,  saying :  "  The  committee,  not  content  That  statement,  that  opinion,  and  that  position 
with  what  has  been  done— distrustful,  perhaps,  I  deny  utterly.  If  this  Government,  having 
of  the  commanding  general — have  proposed  called  to  its  defence  this  most  defenceless  class, 
that  Congress  shall  instruct  the  President  to  a  class  who  are  without  rights,  without  the 
enter  upon  a  system  of  retaliation,  where  we  right  to  protect  themselves  or  the  right  to  seek 
shall  imitate  as  precisely  as  possible  rebel  bar-  protection  under  a  Government  of  law — if  this 
barism,  and  make  our  prisons  the  same  scenes  Government,  in  this  gigantio  struggle  for  its 
of  torment  which  we  denounce.  Why,  sir,  to  existence,  has  called  upon  that  defenceless  por- 
state  the  case  is  to  answer  it.  The  Senator  tion  of  its  people  to  come  into  the  ranks  and 
from  Michigan  who  advocates  so  eloquently  fight  its  battles,  if  there  is  one  duty  on  earth 
this  unprecedented  retaliation  attempted  a  de-  binding  above  all  other  duties  upon  this  Gov- 
scription  of  the  torments  of  the  rebel  prisons;  eminent,  it  is  to  see  that  every  protection  con- 
but  language  failed  him.  After  speaking  of  sistent  with  the  state  of  war  and  the  laws  of 
their  ' immeasurable  criminality '  and  *  the  war  and  the  rights  of  war  are  extended  to  that 
horrors  of  these  scenes,'  which  he  said  were  defenoeiessportion  of  our  soldiery.  Sir,  look 
'  absolutely  indescribable,'  he  proceeded  to  ask  at  them.  What  are  they  ?  The  highest  judicial 
that  we  should  do  these  same  things ;  that  we  tribunal  of  the  land  has  said  they  were  a  class 
should  take  the  lives  of  prisoners,  even  by  freez-  with  no  rights  that  white  men  were  bound  to 
ing  and  starvation,  or  turn  them  into  living  respect ;  they  were  the  outcasts  and  the  down- 
skeletons — by  act  of  Congress.  trodden  of  earth ;  the  common  rights  of  hu- 

"  Sir,  the  law  of  retaliation,  which  he  in-  manity  denied  to  them ;  holden,  instead  of  be- 

vokes,  has  its  limits,  and  these  are  found  in  the  ing  considered  as  men,  like  beasts  of  burden, 

laws  of  civilized  society.    Admit  the  law  of  re-  and  sold  like  them  on  the  auction  block.     This 

taliation ;  but  you  cannot  escape  from  its  cir-  country,  in  its  hour  of  necessity  and  emergency, 

cumscription.     As  well  undertake  to  escape  has  called  upon  these  men,  and  they  have  come 

from  the  planet  on  which  we  live.    What  civ-  forward ;  and  the  testimony  of  all  your  officers 

ilization  forbids  cannot  be  done.    Tour  enemy  is  that  they  have  fought  with  a  courage,  a  her- 

may  be  barbarous  and  cruel,  but  you  cannot  be  oism,  a  bravery,  and  a  devotion  unsurpassed 

barbarous  and  cruel.    The  rule  is  clear  and  un-  by  any  of  your  soldiers.     The  proposition  that 

questionable.     Perhaps  the  true  principle  of  if  they  be  captured  and  held  by  the  rebels  as 

law  on  this  precise  question  was  never  better  prisoners  they  may  be  neglected  and  overlooked 

expressed  than  by  one  of  our  masters,  Shak-  in  any  contingency,  is  to  my  mind  monstrous, 

speare,  jurist  as  well  as  poet,  when  he  makes  and  would  stamp  this  Government  before  all 

Macbeth  exclaim :  posterity  and  all  time  as  guilty  of  the  most  in- 

nj.^  .     «  «.  _w . famous  position  they  could  take.     When  you 

•  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ;  n  j     r*  i    *_  %  . -i       J 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none.'  Cfllled  a  blaok  mm  into  V0Ilr  armv,  when  you 

gave  him  your  uniform  and  made  him  a  soldier, 

So  with  us  now.    We  are  permitted  to  do  all  he  became  a  soldier  to  all  intents  and  purposes; 

that  may  become  a  man ;  bat  nothing  more.  and  if  there  is  one  class  more  than  another  that 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  followed,  say-  has  a  right  in  the  honr  of  its  distress  to  appeal 

ing,  relative  to  the  exchange  of  colored  troops :  to  the  Government  for  protection,  it  is  that 

"The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  if  I  understood  most  helpless  and  most  defenceless  class  that 

him,  I  will  not  undertake  to  give  his  words,  but  you  have  put  into  your  army.    I  say  that  if  the 

the  idea,  said,  in  substance,  that  if  the  only  ob-  Government,  in  its  negotiations  for  exchanges, 

struction  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  grows  consents  to  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  difference 

out  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  to  ex-  that  shall  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 

change  colored  prisoners,  the  exchange  ought  colored  soldier,  they  are  treacherous  to  the 

to  go  on  nevertheless,  and  the  colored  prisoners  highest  trusts  that  have  been  confided  to  them, 

left  in  prison  or  in  confinement ;  and  I  under-  and  false  and  recreant  to  the  first  principles  of 

stood  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  make  sub-  duty  which  the  position  of  these  men  imposes 

stantially  the  same  averment :  that  if  the  treat-  upon  the  Government. 

ment  of  our  colored  prisoners  was  the  only        "I  desire  to  make  these  remarks  in  order 

obstacle  in  the  way  of  these  exchanges,  they  that  this  sentiment  might  not  go  out  unchal 

ought  to  be  left  in  prison.1'  lenged  before  the  country.    I  repeat  again  that 

Mr.  Davis :  "  The  honorable  Senator  did  not  in  proportion  to  their  defenceless  position  they 
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tare  the  higher  claim  upon  the  Government  feet,  a  few  weeks  ago  a  partial  arrangement 
What  is  the  history  of  it  ?  We  began  this  war  was  made  with  the  rebel  authorities  by  which 
without  their  help.  We  were  disposed  to  ig-  they  sent  cotton  to  New  York,  sold  that  cot- 
nore  them.  We  treated  them  in  the  manner  in  ton,  and  took  the  proceeds  and  invested  it  for 
which  the  publio  policy  of  the  General  Govern-  the  relief  and  benefit  of  their  own  prisoners  in 
tnent  had  treated  them.  Bat,  sir,  the  God  of  our  hands.  General  Beale,  of  Arkansas,  a  pris- 
nations  and  the  God  of  justice  taught  us  a  ter-  oner  in  Boston  harbor,  is  engaged  to-day  in 
rible  lesson.  We  were  slow  to  learn  it,  but  we  carrying  out  that  arrangement  on  their  part, 
learned  it  at  last.  We  learned  that  in  this  gi-  General  Hays,  of  Boston,  a  prisoner  captured 
gantic  strife  it  was  necessary  to  our  final  sue-  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  a  prisoner  now,  is 
cess,  to  secure  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  na-  engaged,  I  understand,  on  our  part  in  doing 
tions,  that  we  should  use  for  our  defenoe  in  something  for  the  relief  of  our  prisoners.  This 
this  struggle  this  very  class  of  our  population,  partial  relief  already  secured  has  done  more  to 
We  have  called  on  them ;  we  have  called  them  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  our  prisoners  than  all 
into  our  service  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  the  talk  and  all  the  speeches  that  have  been 
and  by  our  legislation  we  are  inviting  them  made  in  the  Senate  and  the  country ;  and  I  be- 
there  again,  and  our  armies  in  a  great  measure  lieve  that  if  we  addressed  ourselves  to  that  matter 
are  filled  up  with  tbem.  What  will  be  the  of  humanity  as  we  should,  we  could  do  a  great 
effect,  what  will  be  the  consequence,  if  it  be  deal  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  our  brave  sol- 
proclaimed  to-day  that  the  Government  of  the  diers  in  rebel  hands. 

United  States  have  adopted  a  policy  which  "  There  is   nothing  inconsistent  with  that 

looks  to  the  exchange  of  their  white  prisoners,  proposition  in  passing  the  Senator's  resolution 

leaving  the  black  prisoners  to  their  fate  ? "  for  retaliation.    I  do  not  oppose  that  resolution 

Mr.  Johnson  replied:  "I  put  it  to  the  Sena-  if  the  words  (in  kind'  were  stricken  out  of  it 

tor  from  New  Hampshire  whether,  if  this  state  The  resolution  originally  reported  from   the 

of  things  shall  exist,  he  would  be  willing  that  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  by  the  Senator 

there  should  be  no  exchanges.    We  have  of  from  Michigan  I  could  not  vote  for.    That  res- 

their  prisoners,  say  thirty  thousand ;  they  have  olntion,  in  its  preamble,  arraigns  the  rebels  for 

of  ours  thirty  thousand;  and  of  that  thirty  thou-  barbarism  and  cruelty  that  would  disgrace  the 

sand  ten  thousand  are  colored  soldiers.     They  devils  in  the  bottomless  pit,  and  then  asks  us 

are  willing  to  exchange  the  twenty  thousand  that  to  treat  their  men  ( in  kind.1   I  could  not  do  it ; 

they  have  of  white  soldiers  for  the  twenty  thou-  I  could  not  vote  for  it    I  have  not  the  nerve, 

sand  that  we  have  of  their  white  soldiers ;  but  and  I  thank  God  I  have  not  the  nerve,  to  carry 

the  United  States  say,  No ;  we  will  do  no  such  that  out  upon  any  being  that  breathes  God'a 

thing  ;  we  will  leave  in  rebel  imprisonment,  air  or  walks  His  earth." 

subject  to  all  the  cruelties  to  which  they  are  Mr.  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  said:  "Sir, 

subjected,  the  entire  white  soldiery  of  the  Uni-  the  cause  of  this  treatment  of  our  men  by  the 

ted  States,  because  we  are  unable  to  get  back  rebels  has  not  been  so  thoroughly  understood 

more  than  a  portion  of  our  soldiers,  the  rebels  as  it  might  have  been.    The  Senator  from  Iowa 

having  decided,  or  being  supposed  to  have  de-  (Mr.  Harlan)  has  suggested  to  you  the  good  ef- 

termined,  that  they  would  not  release  any  of  iects  that  have  been  produced  by  our  retaining 

their  black   prisoners.     Does  the  honorable  the   rebel  prisoners   in  our  hands.    I  agree 

member  say  that  would  be  right?    He  feels  for  heartily  with  the  suggestion  that  he  made  early 

the  black  soldier  not  more  strongly  than  I  do.  in  this  debate.    I  know  something  of  the  dis- 

I  have  said  before,  upon  this  floor,  at  the  last  position  of  our  people  early  in  this  war  to  let 

session,  and,  I  believe,  at  the  present  session,  their  blows  strike  lightly  upon  the  head  of  this 

that  I  would  go  as  far  as  any  Senator  in  pro-  rebellion.    I  know  that  the  disposition  of  our 

tecting  any  black  man  who  might  be  enlisted  soldiers  was  not  to  form  their  lines  as  steadily 

into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  shonl-  as  they  should,  and  to  do  the  real,  hard  service 

dered  his  musket  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  that  was  demanded  of  them.    This  treatment 

United  States;  but  while  I  feel  all  the  sympa-  has  been  practised  by  the  rebels  upon  Union 

thy  and  all  the  obligation  consequent  upon  the  soldiers  to  bring  about  the  very  result  that  has 

extent  of  that  proper  sympathy  to  the  black  been  brought  about,  and  that  is,  an  exchange 

prisoner,  I  cannot  forget  that  there  is  sympathy  of  prisoners.    It  was  known  that  the  exchange 

due  to  the  white  soldier,  and  an  obligation  proposed  between  this  Government  and  the  au- 

growing  out  of  that  sentiment."  thorities  of  Beheld om  was  unfair ;  it  was  known 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  Now,  that  they  captured  private  citizens  and  endeav- 
what  was  the  simple  proposition  that  I  sub-  ored  to  offset  them  with  our  soldiers.  We  re- 
mitted ?  It  was  a  proposition  to  send  two  com-  fused  to  agree  to  it ;  and  these  retaliatory  raea> 
missioners,  or  commissaries,  if  you  choose  to  ures  on  their  part  have  been  the  means  of  pro- 
call  them  so,  to  consult  with  the  rebel  author-  ducing  the  results  which  have  come  to  us  in 
ides  with  a  view  to  the  better  treatment  of  our  the  newspapers  and  otherwise, 
prisoners,  and  to  devise  a  practicable  system  "  I  do  not  mean  to  apologize  in  any  way  for 
for  that  purpose.  That  such  a  commission  these  barbarities,  but  this  much  I  will  say :  that 
could  do  it,  costing  us,  I  admit,  some  money  to  the  refusal  of  this  Government  to  exchange  has 
earry  it  out,  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt.    In  wrought  up  the  soldiers  of  our  armies  and  the 
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people  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war  with  an  peace,  and  that  that  is  the  result  of  an  informa. 
energy  unknown  to  any  other  people;  and  the  message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
victories  of  Nashville,  the  campaign  of  Atlanta.  States,  I  will  take  ocoasion  here,  while  approv- 
the  splendid  success  of  Savannah,  consummated  ing  but  little  that  he  has  done  before,  to  ap- 
by  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  may  be  as  much  prove  his  action  in  that  respect  Sooner  than 
owing  to  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  our  brave  resort  to  the  bloody  scenes  which  may  result 
men  in  rebel  prisons  as  to  any  other  cause.  While  from  a  system  of  retaliation,  if  it  be  true  that 
I  will  not  for  a  moment  on  this  floor  apologize  in  commissioners  are  to  meet  to  discuss  the  terms 
the  least  for  the  barbarities  of  this  cruel  foe,  I  of  peace,  instead  of  invoking  starvation  and 
yet  see  something  in  the  course  they  have  pur-  death  upon  any  set  of  men,  any  set  of  prison- 
sued  to  the  advantage  of  this  country,  and  a  era,  either  Federal  or  Confederate,  I  would,  if 
greater  reason  not  to  imitate  their  example,  it  were  in  my  power,  cause  the  thunderbolts 
Sir,  there  will  be  no  individuals  or  families  who  of  the  Almighty  to  roll  and  the  lightnings  of 
will  receive  from  the  people  of  this  country  heaven  to  flash  one  continued  flame  between 
more  real  respect  and  adoration  than  will  go  the  contending  armies,  until  these  commission- 
forth  from  the  whole  people  to  these  suffering  ers  meet  to  consult  in  reference  to  the  great 
heroes.    I  believe  it  has  been  their  fortune,  boon  of  peaca. 

suffering  as  they  have,  to  do  more  real  service  "  It  is  peace,  sir,  that  this  country  wants, 
to  their  country  in  this,  its  greatest  emergency,  Give  us  peace,  and  no  Federal  soldiers  will  ever 
than  ten  thousand  times  the  efforts  of  any  other  again  rot  in  Confederate  bastiles  or  prisons,  or 
of  our  citizens.  I  believe  that  if  you  had  put  starve  in  Confederate  penB.  Give  us  peace, 
upon  our  advancing  armies  the  strength  that  and  the  mother  whose  aching  heart  and 
we  have  withheld  in  our  prison  camps,  if  you  streaming  eyes  you  now  witness,  will  bless  you 
had  put  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  rebel  for  your  deed.  Give  us  peace,  and  instead  of 
troops  whom  we  have  held  as  prisoners  again  these  acts  of  barbarism  of  which  we  hear,  your 
in  arms  against  this  Government  and  against  land  shall  again  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose* 
our  soldiers,  the  result  of  their  efforts  would  Sir,  in  the  place  of  retaliatory  measures,  in  the 
have  put  back  the  success  of  this  contest  for  stead  of  resorting  to  acts  of  cruelty  to  meet 
years,  and  would  have  produced  more  suffering  acts  of  cruelty,  and  to  prevent  them  in  the  Al- 
and more  disastrous  effects  than  the  suffering  tare,  I  propose  that  your  commissioners  meet, 
that  has  been  brought  on  our  heroes  and  mar-  and  I  invoke  you,  if  this  be  the  honest  aim  of 
tyrs  in  Southern  prisons.'9  the  President  of  the  United  States,  lend  him 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  closed  the  de-  your  willing  and  cordial  aid;  and  then,  sir,  you 
bate,  saying:  "  The  question  with  me,  however,  will  have  no  need  for  retaliation ;  then,  sir,  your 
is  whether  this  measure  as  proposed,  advising  soldiers  no  longer  will  be  starved  or  murdered 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  resort  to  or  ill  treated,  but  they  shall  return  to  their 
it  now,  would  lead  to  any  practical  good.  I  homes  long  left,  to  cheer  their  families,  to  re- 
doubt it  joice  again  that  peace  blesses  the  land,  and 

"  The  question  has  been  discussed  in  every  that  their  country  does  not  require  any  further 

possible  form  in  which  it  could  be  presented  sacrifice  of  life  or  blood  upon  their  part" 

except  one;  every  suggestion  possible  to  be  The  motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  was 

made  but  one  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  lost— ayes,  10;  noes,  26. 

Federal  prisoners  has  been  made.    That  one  I  The  question  was  then  taken,  on  agreeing  to 

propose  to  make;  and  whether  it  be  popular  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 

or  unpopular,  whether  it  shall  be  heralded  by  setts  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  It  was  adopted 

the  papers  as  patriotic  or  unpatriotic,  is  a  mat-  by  the  following  vote : 

ter  of  indifference  to  me.     That  measure  is  Yeas— Messrs.  Carlile,  Cowan,  Davis,  Doolittle* 

peace,    If  these  acts  of  cruelty  which  are  al-  Foot,  Foster,  Harlan,  Harris.  Henderson,  Hendricks* 

leged  to  have  been  perpetrated  have  been  per-  Johnson,  Lane  of  Indiana,  McDougaU,  Morgan,  Nea- 

petrated,  it  is  only  additional  proof  that  this  pith,  Pomeroy,  Powell,  Richardson   Riddfe.feauls- 

^P^d^}^}*™  buthav-  k^^                                Tan  ^^ 

ing  been  begun,  that  it  ought  instantly  to  stop.  NATs-Messrs.  Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer,  Con- 

If  these  allegations  be  true,  these  enormities  ness,  Dixon,  Farwell,  Hale.  Howard,  Howe,  Ramsay, 

disgrace  man  and  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  Trumbull,  Wade,  and  Wilkinson— 18. 

the  brute;  ay,  sir,  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  ABSBN^-Messrs.    Anthony,    Brown,    Buckalcw, 

*i «  g*~aJ  Grimes,  Harding,  Hicks,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill, 

tne  nenas.  and  8prftjrue— 9. 

"I  am  not  ashamed  to  raise  my  humble  a™„«i  ^fi^,.  amm^mAnf.  WAWA  ™«;u  «** 

voice  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  be-  rt    Several  other  men^ents  were  made,  and 

half  of  peace,    PeaM  descends  from  Heaven-  ^£^^^^                                            ft 

war  sprhigsfrom  hell ;  and  when  hell's  agency  ^  not  ****  ^  Hoils6- 
is  at  work,  you  cannot  expect  the  blessings  of 


Heaven.    It  is  seldom,  sir,  that  I  can  approve  In  the  Senate,  on  December  21st,  Mr.  Harlan 

of  any  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  of  Iowa,  called  up  the  following  resolution : 

States;  but  if  the  rumor  be  true  which  is  cur-  j^^  ^at  thc  Committee  on  the  District  of 

rent  to-day  that  commissioners  are  on  tneir  Columbia  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 

way  from  the  South  to  this  capital  to  treat  for  ency  and  propriety  of  requiring  all  residents  or  the 
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District  of  Colombia  to  take  and  file  with  the  provost  J  desire  the  inquiry  to  be  made  by  one  of  the 

marshal  of  said  District  an  oath  of  allegiance  or  fldeU-  standing  committees  of  this  body,  I  do  not  think 

ty  to  the  GoYernment  of  the  United  States  similar  to  .f  {*_  -^-^.i-  AAn*r*iw*a*2A  •  ^^on^  ^ 

tie  oath  reqnired  by  law  of  Members  and  Senators  in  lt  <**  J*  properly  denominated  a  measure  of 

Gongross  and  other  officers  of  the  Gorernment;  and  persecution  against  political  opponents  of  the 

also  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  prohibiting  all  party  in  power;  and  I  think  the  Senator  does 

persons  from  doing  business  in  said  District  or  with  himself  and  his  political  friends  gross  injustice 

the  several  Departments  of  the  Government  who  hare  m  throwing  out  suoh  an  intimation.     He  sure- 

not  or  may  not  take  and  file  snch  oath :  and  that  said  *     -.  _,  n. *\  „.      4,     ^M_    *  4i        ' ■      »  .,. 

committee  hare  leare  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.  V  does  not  desire  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this 

country  to  understand  that  he  and  his  political 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  I  wish  associates  are  opponents  of  the  Government  of 

to  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  introducing  the  United  States  and  are  in  sympathy  and  al- 

this  proposition,  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  lianoe  with  the  rebels." 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  bill  which  is  on       Mr.  Saulsbury,  in  reply,  said :  u  Sir,  those  who 

their  calendar,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  intro-  choose  to  regard  me  and  my  political  associates 

dating  at  the  last  session,  bat  which,  for  some  as  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion  are  welcome 

unaccountable  reason  unknown  to  me,  has  been  to  the  indulgence  of  their  very  charitable  opin- 

reported  upon  adversely  by  the  Committee  on  ion.    I  shall  do  naught,  as  a  member  of  this 

the.  Judiciary,  requiring  that  same  oath  to  be  body  or  in  private  fife,  to  remove  any  snch  sus- 

taken  by  the  practitioners  in  the  courts  of  the  picion  from  their  minds.    I  know  very  well  the 

United  States.    I  am  told  that  there  are  lawyers  distinction  between  the  Government  of  the 

in  the  city  of  Washington  who  decline  to  prac-  United  States  and  the  Administration  at  the 

tise  in  the  courts  here  because  they  are  on  will-  present  time.    I  know  they  are  asunder  as  far 

ing  to  take  the  oath  which  you,  sir,  have  taken,  as  the  poles;  that  they  approach  each  other  no 

and  which  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  nearer  than  heaven  and  earth  approach  each 

only  the  other  day  took  before  he  entered  upon  other;  but  I  know  the  doctrine  attempted  to  be 

his  functions ;  and  yet  these  same  lawyers  flaunt  inculcated'  at  the  present  day  by  a  large  number 

in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  people  in  this  country  and  by  a  very  influ- 

That  ought  to  be  stopped ;  and  I  give  notice  ential  press,  and  that  is,  that  the  Government 

therefore  that,  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  is  the  Administration,  and  the  Administration 

resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I  shall  ask  is  the  Government    I  see  no  objection  on  all 

the  attention  of  the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible  proper  occasions  to  any  man  and  every  man  in 

to  that  bill/'  the  United  States  taking  an  oath  to  support  the 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  followed  in  op-  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
position,  saying :  u  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dis-  stitution  of  the  United  States.  But,  sir,  the 
cuss  at  any  length  this  resolution,  but  simply  to  honorable  Senator  does  not  live  in  the  section 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  its  adoption.  I  that  some  of  us  do.  He  has  not  seen  the  prog- 
would  take  that  oath  myself  very  willingly*  al-  ress  that  these  measures  have  made.  He  has 
though  I  believe,  as  far  as  relates  to  members  not  heard  if  announced,  perhaps,  as  we  have, 
of  Congress,  it  is  wholly  unconstitutional.  I  do  that  it  is  traitorous  to  oppose  the  actions  of  the 
not  object  to  it,  as  far  as  it  could  relate  to  my-  Administration  in  times  like  these.  He  has  not 
self;  because  of  any  thing  other  than  its  uncon-  heard  voters  at  the  polls  questioned  in  reference 
stitntionality  contained  in  it;  but  I  regard  it,  if  to  their  fidelity  to  an  Administration,  not  their 
it  should  pass,  as  one  of  those  acts  of  unneces-  fidelity  to  a  Government  or  to  a  Constitution, 
sary  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Government  Sir,  had  the  honorable  Senator  lived  in  the  sec- 
which  in  times  like  these  ought  to  be  avoided*  Hon  from  which  I  come,  had  he  lived  in  what 
Is  there  any  evidence  before  this  Senate  that  was  once  the  glorious  and  gallant  State  of  Mary- 
the  old  inhabitants  of  this  city,  those  of  them  land — if  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  John- 
who  are  living  here,  have  given  any  trouble  to  son)  will  pardon  me— which  is  now  the  province 
this  Government,  or  even  to  this  Administra-  of  Maryland,  under  the  acts  of  this  Administra- 
tion?" tion,  he  would  have  seen  how  the  very  incep- 

Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  in  reply,  said:  "This  is  tion  of  suoh  measures  as  this  worked  injury, 
a  resolution  instructing  the  committee  to  make  and  how  in  their  progress  they  work  harder." 
an  inquiry  on  this  subject.  It  is  barely  possi-  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  followed,  saying : 
ble  that  the  committee  might  report  adversely  "  I  am  opposed  to  a  resolution  that  contemplates 
to  any  legislation.  I  am  frank  to  state,  how-  the  increase  of  oaths  in  this  country.  Why 
ever,  that  I  think  some  such  legislation  is  ne-  does  the  Senator  intimate  by  his  resolution  that 
cessary,  and  ought  to  be  had.  I  did  not  sup-  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a  law  to  require  the  peo- 
pose  a  resolution  of  this  kind  would  implicate  pie  to  take  an  oath  of  this  sort?  Have  these 
any  member  of  this  body.  It  is  not  intended  oaths  been  required  of  the  people  without  au- 
to require  opponents  of  the  Administration  per  thority  of  law  all  over  the  country  ?  It  has 
$e  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Admin-  been  done  in  Indiana,  in  Kentucky,  and,  I  ven- 
wtration  as  a  political  organization,  but  an  tore  to  say,  in  the  Senator's  own  State,  without 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Government  itself  authority  of  law.  Then  does  the  Senator  by 
daring  the  existence  of  a  gigantic  rebellion,  this  inquiry  intend  to  be  understood  as  saying 
While,  then,  I  maintain  that  in  my  opinion  that  the  Administration  has  pursued  a  course 
some  such  legislation  may  be  necessary,  and  not  authorized  by  law  in  this  respect?    Yery 
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many  men,  very  many  honest  men,  very  many  Ybas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chirk,  Ooliomer, 

true  citizens  have  been  required  to  subscribe  Conness,  Dixon,  Dooiittle,  Farwell,  Foot,  Foster, 

oaths  to  protect  their  persons  «,d  their  prop-  ^n^S^^&STS^tf^Sl 

erty.     The  Senator  by  this  resolution  intimates  Ramsey,  Snerman,  Sprague/Sumnir,  Ten  Eyck, 

that  that  is  all  wrong  and  illegal.    I  grant  that  Tan  Winkle,  Willey,  and  Wilson— 27. 

it  is.    It  is  a  shame  that  without  authority  of  Nats— Messrs.  Buckalew*  Davis,  Richardson,  and 

law  any  man  has  been  required  to  take  an  oath  Saulsbury--4. 

wMch|notreqt^ofLr^ofthepeople.»  a&a&S*0 A, KCTS^ 

Mr.  Harlan,    of  Iowa,   further   said:    "The  mil,  Morrill,   NesmithTPowell,  Riddle,  Trumbull, 

Senator  desired  me  to  state  whether  I  knew  of  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  Wright— 18. 

any  facts  that  would  justify  the  passage  of  any  This  bill  subsequently  passed  the  House  of 

such  law  as  the  resolution  contemplates.    I  am  Representatives. 
amazed  that  any  one  could  ask  such  a  question 
as  that  who  has  lived  in  this  District  for  a  single 


month.  We  ail  know  that  there  are  people  *£  laeiiouse,  on  January  luxn,  j*t.  ^ernan, 
living  in  this  District  who  are  not  only  in  sym-  <£  ^  Yo.rk>  b7  gammons  consent,  mtroduced 
nathv  with  the  rebellion,  but  who  embrace  evarv    ™  following  resolution ;  which  was  read,  con- 


In  the  nouse,  on  January  10th,  Mr.  Reman, 

pathy  with  the  rebellion,  but  who  embrace  every  . '       ,       ,  -         ,  . 

available  opportunity  to  aid  the  rebels  in  arms  61<iered,  and  agreed  to : 

against  their  Government  who  carry  goods  t  &**>*•  That  the  Committee  on  MiUtaiy  Affairs 

through  the  lines  on  every  occasion  that  they  fr  2d  the  S£T iM' .d1uf.cted  *°  "W«" >  •**  "P0^  to 

6T.         v,  5  w  j    V  VUW"^Y^               V  the  House  what  legislation  or  action,  if  any,  is  neces- 

can  make  available,  and  who  send  the  proceeds  Bary  to  secure  to  persons  arrested  and  imprisoned  by 

of  their  trades  and  of  their  professions  to  their  military  authority  a  prompt  examination  into  the 

sons,  and  brothers,  and  husbands  in  the  rebel  cause  of  their  arrest,  and  their  discharge  if  there  be 

army,  so  that  we  are,  in  harboring  them  in  our  ?°  adequate  cause  for  their  detention,  and  a  speedy 

midst,  indirectly  supporting  the  rebellion.    In  trial  where  there  is  such  cause. 

my  opinion,  we  have  a  right  to  drive  them  from  *n  ^e  House,  on  January  18th,  Mr.  Ganson, 

this  community."  of  New  York,  offered  the  following  resolution, 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following  which  was  agreed  to : 

vote:  Ifaolved,  That   the  Military  Committee  be,  and 

they  are  hereby,  directed  to  ascertain  and  report  to 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Clark,  Collamer,  Conness,  this  House  as  soon  as  possible  the  number  of  persons 

Dixon,  Farwell,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  now  confined  in  the  Old  Capitol  and  Carroll  prisons : 

Howard,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan,  when  such  persons  were  respectively  arrested  ana 

Pomeroy.  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  confined,  and  upon  what  charges  their  arrests  were 

TnimbulL  Van  Winkle,  Wilkinson,  and  Willey— 24.  made;  whether  any  of  such  persons  are  officers  of 

Nays— Messrs.  Brown,  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Davis,  the  army,  and  have  been  confined  without  a  trial  be- 

Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Powell,  Richardson,  yond  the  time  in  that  respect  prescribed  by  law  or  by 

and  Saulsbury — 10.  the  regulations  in  the  military  service:  and  whether 

Absent — Messrs.  Carlile,  Chandler,  Dooiittle,  Hard-  any  persons  so  in  prison  are  confined  without  any 

ing,  Harris,  Hicks,  Howe,  McDougall,  Morrill,  Nes*  written  charges  made  against  them ;    and  whether 

mith,  Ramsey,  Riddle,  Wade,  Wilaon,  and  Wright—  there  are  any  persons  now  in  said  prisons  who  have 

15.  not  had  any  trial ;  if  so,  to  report  the  names  of  such 

s\    t\          v      «/**              A.         j>*r    «  persons,  the  time  when  they  were  arrested,  and  the 

On  December  22d,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sumner,  alleged  cause  of  their  arrest  respectivelv;  and  that 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Senate  took  up  the  bill  the  said  committee  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  author- 
supplementary  to  the  act  "  prescribing  an  oath  k*d  to  send  for  persons  and  papers, 
of  office,"  &c,  which  had  been  reported  upon  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  subsequently 
adversely  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
It  provided  that  no  person,  after  the  4th  of  lution  was  agreed  to.  He  said:  "I  thought 
March  next,  should  be  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  it  was  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  and  I  now 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  find  that  it  is  absolute  and  directory." 
any  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ganson,  of  New  York,  replied :  "  I  know 
or  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  as  an  attorney  or  the  case  of  one  of  my  constituents,  a  captain, 
counsellor  of  such  court,  or  be  allowed  to  ap-  who  has  been  confined  in  prison  since  the  27th 
pear  and  be  heard  in  any  such  court,  by  virtue  of  October  last  without  charges  being  preferred 
of  any  previous  admission  or  any  special  power  against  him,  and  after  he  had  served  three  years 
of  attorney,  unless  he  have  first  taken  and  sub-  and  a  half  in  the  army.  I  called  upon  him  on 
scribed  the  oath  prescribed  in  "  An  act  to.  pre-  Saturday  and  was  permitted  to  inquire  into  his 
scribe  an  oath  of  office,  and  for  other  purposes,'1  case  in  the  presence  of  a  turnkey,  who  insisted 
approved  July  2,  1862,  according  to  the  forms  upon  sitting  between  him  and  myself  and  listen- 
and  in  the  manner  provided  in  that  act;  which  ing  to  our  conversation.  I  felt  it  to  be  a  per- 
oath  so  taken  and  subscribed  is  to  be  preserved  sonal  indignity,  and  I  am  determined  that  the 
among  the  files  of  such  court;  and  any  person  position  of  this  prisoner  shall  be  investigated  if 
who  should  falsely  take  the  oath  should  be  there  is  any  power  in  this  House  to  have  it 
guilty  of  perjury,  and,  on  conviction,  be  liable  done." 

to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury,  and  the  Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saying: 

additional  pains  and  penalties  in  that  act  pro-  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  why  that  resolution 

Tided.  should  not  stand.    I  suppose  it  is  the  right  of 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  following  vote:  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  more  than 
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its  right,  its  duty,  to  see  that  the  liberty  of  the  other  cases — cases  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the 

citizen  is  not  unlawfully  violated.    If  persons  Treasury,  under  some  peculiar  *  higher  law  * 

have  been  confined  in  these  prisons  beyond  the  unknown  to  our  statutes,,  has,  for  purposes  con* 

period  allowed  by  law,  we  are  entitled  to  know  nected  with  the  revenue,  or  to  protect  the  issue 

it,  that  we  may  apply  a  remedy.    If  persons  are  of  greenbacks  or  shinplasters  against  counter* 

there  confined,  under  the  discretionary  order  feiting,  caused  persons  to  be  arrested  by  the 

of  the  President,  which  discretion  we  have  con-  military  power.    And  there  are  now  men  in  the 

ferred  upon  him  by  the  law  suspending  the  Capitol  prison,  almost  within  the  sound  of  the 

writ  of  habeas  corpus,  that  is  an  adequate  and  voice  of  at  least  some  of  the  members  of  this 

conclusive  reply  to  any  investigation.    If  any  House,  who  are  kept  there  month  after  month 

officer  of  the  army  has  been  arrested,  not  under  on  the  mere  order  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treas- 

tho  discretionary  power  conferred  upon  the  ury  on  the  charge  of  forgery.     Applications 

President,  but  m  the  administration  of  the  ordi-  have  been  made  by  their  friends  again  and 

nary  laws  for  the  government  of  the  army,  again  to  have  their  persons  removed  to  the 

there  is  a  lair  that  entitles  him  to  trial  or  to  his  proper  jurisdictions  in  the  States  and  districts 

discharge  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period  where  the  law  is  unimpeded  by  the  military  au- 

of  time  if  he  be  not  tried ;  and  I  understand  the  thority,  and  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 

gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ganson)  to  request.    They  still  remain  there.    There  is  a 

have  said  that  within  his  knowledge  there  is  ease  .from  my  own  district  of  an  old  man  who 

one  case  of  that  kind."  has  been  suspected  of  counterfeiting.    He  could 

Mr.  Ganson :  "  I  know  of  two  such  cases."  be  released  at  any  moment  by  the  Solicitor  of 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland:    "The  honorable  the  Treasury,  if  he  chose.    Is  there  no  relief  for 

gentleman  states  that  he  knows  of  two  such  these  abuses  ?    Shall  we  not  be  permitted  to 

cases.    My  impression  is  that  it  is  likely  there  inquire  about  them  with  a  view  to  future  legis- 

are  other  oases  of  this  kind ;  and  one  such  case  lation  ? " 

justifies  and  requires  the  adoption  of  the  reso-  Mr.  Coffroth,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  said :  uMr. 

tion.  Speaker,  I  know  that  Lieutenant  Nelson,  a 

u  There  is  another  ground  upon  which,  in  my  brave  and  gallant  officer  from  my  district,  has 

judgment,  it  ought  to  stand.    The  law  suspend-  been  confined  in  the  Capitol  prison  for  four  long 

ing  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  some  respects,  months.    By  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 

in  my  judgment,  too  much  limited  the  discre-  War  I  went  on  Monday  last  to  see  him,  and  he 

tion  which  ought  to  have  been  confided  to  the  told  me  that  there  had  been  no  charges  up  to 

President  when  that  writ  was  suspended ;  yet,  this  time  preferred  against  him,  and  that  he  did 

being  the  law  of  the  land,  it  must  be  obeyed,  not  know  why  he  was  imprisoned.    He  had 

and  I  think— I  had  almost  said  with  my  knowl-  served  in  the  army  two  years;  he  had  been 

edge — it  has  not  been  obeyed.1'  wounded  and  had  a  limb  amputated,  and  he 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  I  would  like,  Mr.  was  hobbling  through  that  prison  on  crutches. 

Speaker,  to  have  read  for  the  information  of  the  In  cases  of  this  kind,  I  think  it  is  right  for  this 

House  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  law  House  to  carry  out  this  resolution,  and  make  it 

to  which  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  compulsory  upon  the  committee  to  examine  into 

Davis)  has  just  referred ;  I  mean  the  law  which  this  matter  and  let  the  people  of  the  country 

regulates  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  know  why  their  friends  are  detained  in  these 

corpus,  which  lays  down  expressly  the  effect  of  prisons."                 * 

such  suspension,  and  directs  that  the  Secretary  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  u  The 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  report  whole  resolution,  as  explained  by  the  various 
to  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  speakers,  and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
of  the  United  States  the  names  of  prisoners.  I  (Mr.  Davis)  especially,  is  censorious  on  the  War 
should  like  also  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  reso-  Department.  Now,  if  the  Department^  deserve 
lution  so  as  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  that  law  censure,  I  am  willing  that  it  shall  have  it.  But 
has  not  been  obeyed,  and  whether  there  has  there  may  be  several  things  that  are  not  ex- 
been  any  attempt  made  to  carry  out  the  law,  by  pedient  at  this  moment  to  disclose  except  it 
the  indictment  of  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  were  in  secret  committee,  as  the  gentleman  has 
under  that  law  to  report  the  names  of  those  said.  If  the  usual  form  be  observed  of  direct- 
who  are  in  prison.  I  would  like  to  know  ing  the  Military  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
whether  the  district  attorneys  of  the  United  expediency  of  investigating  these  matters,  I 
States  have  done  their  duty ;  whether  such  lists  shall  have  no  objection  to  the  inquiry.  But  no 
have  ever  been  furnished,  or  whether  the  law  one  can  deny  that  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
made  by  the  American  Congress  is  a  dead  let-  is  a  direct  censure  on  the  Department.  I  do 
ter;  whether  the  executive  department,  even  not  say  that  it  was  so  intended,  but  I  do  say 
the  legal  portion  of  the  executive  department,  that  it  has  that  effect.  However,  if  the  gentle- 
can  set  aside  our  laws  when  they  please  for  their  man  from  New  York  has  no  objection  to  let- 
own  purposes.  ting  me  look  into  it  more  carefully,  I  will  move 

"I  do  not  make  these  remarks  without  hav-  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the 

ing  cases  in  my  eye — not  alone  the  distinguished  matter. 

case  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary-  Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  said:  UI  desire  to  tdd 

.and,  the  case  of  Mr.  Vaflandigham.    There  are  my  testimony,  so  far  as  it  may  go— and  will 
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give  my  reasons  for  it — to  the  propriety  of  the  in  the  last  three  years  in  the  belief  that  the  ex- 
investigation  proposed.  It  would  constitute  istence  of  a  state  of  war  justifies  any  thing  and 
not  the  slightest  objection  with  me,  resting  my  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  discretionary  and 
opinion  on  facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  arbitrary  authority  on  the  part  of  military  offi- 
that  it  may  imply  censure  on  one  Department  cere,  high  and  low,  until  the  very  laws  of  the 
of  the  Government ;  for  I  believe  that  the  time  land  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen 
has  arrived  when  it  is  due  to  the  people  of  this  are  not  invoked  by  the  people,  because  they 
country  that  Congress  shall  examine  the  extent  fear  that  to  invoke  them  will  offend  the  mil- 
and  manner  in  which  the  power  of  the  Secre-  itary  power  and  bring  its  irresponsible  ven- 
tary  of  War  is  exercised.  I  state  it  on  my  re-  geance  on  their  heads.  "When  I  say  that,  I  say 
sponsibility  as  a  member  of  the  House  that  an  it  on  my  personal  knowledge, 
order  taken  from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  ^  "  Gentlemen  have  appealed  to  me  to  redress, 
of  War,  for  a  certain  object,  has  been  met  with  in  the  un-American  mode  of  soliciting  favor, 
the  reply  (I  shall  not  do  it,  sir; '  and  when  some  of  the  grievances  suffered  in  Maryland  by 
an  explanation  has  been  asked  it  has  been  met  persons  who  are  loyal  citizens.  I  have  pointed 
by  the  reply,  'I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  them  to  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  asked, 
question;  I  am  responsible  to  the  President,  'Why  do  you  not  indict  the  wrong-doers  f  The 
and  to  him  alone,  for  my  conduct.9  When  a  law  for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  is 
Representative  of  thepeopleismetbyarespon-*  your  adequate  protection.  Why  do  you  not 
sible  officer  of  the  Government  in  that  way,  it  indict  them  ? '  ( We  are  afraid,1  the  reply  has 
constitutes  with  me  no  objection  to  a  proposi-  been,  '  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  military 
tion  that  it  may  possibly  imply  censure  on  the  authorities.'  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
head  of  an  executive  Department.  there  is  a  power  higher  than  the  military  an- 

u  One  thing  more :  if  he  be  the  man  he  is  thority,  whether  that  authority  be  lodged  in 
charged  with  being,  who  could  in  June  last  the  hands  of  a  lieutenant,  or  of  a  provost  mar* 
have  exchanged  prisoners  of  war  of  the  United  shal,  or  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
States  on  terms  recognized  throughout  all  civil-  and  that  that  power  is  here.  I  impeach  no- 
ized  nations,  yet  left  ten  or  twenty*  thousand  body;  I  oast  reflections  upon  nobody;  I  speak 
of  our  gallant  men  to  perish  in  rebel  pens  dur-  of  things,  not  men;  of  grievances,  not  of  the 
ing  the  last  summer,  again  I  find  a  reason  why  persons  responsible  for  them ;  but  I  say  abuses 
his  administration  of  that  Department  should  are  committed  by  subordinates,  if  not  by  gentle- 
be  investigated.  I  do  not  want  the  letters  to  men  in  superior  authority,  that  require  our  in- 
increase  on  my  table  urging  Congress  to  inves-  tervention,  and  I  shall  most  cheerfully  vote  foi 
tigate  some  of  these  facts  connected  with  the  this  resolution." 

exchange  of  our  soldiers  in  rebel  hands.    For  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  said':  "Mr.  Speaker,  1 

the  satisfaction  of  my  own  constituents,  at  least,  will  detain  the  House  for  a  moment  only.    The 

I  desire  to  have  an  investigation  wherever  the  resolution  which  passed  the  House  yesterday  I 

public  interests  may  require  it,  and  wherever  will  say  is  now  being  executed  by  the  Commit- 

the  military  rights  of  the  soldiers  or  the  per-  tee  on  Military  Affairs.    I  have  this  moment 

sonal  rights  of  citizens  are  involved."  arrived  in  the  hall,  after  a  visit  of  two  hours  to 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  still  further  added :  one  of  the  prisons  in  this  city  in  obedience  to 
"  I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  that  resolution ;  I  am  not  now  at  liberty  to  dis- 
the  law  is  violated  under  one  Department  of  close  the  action  of  that  committee,  for  the  in- 
the  Government  more  than   under  another,  vestigation  is  still  pending.    But  I  earnestly 
Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  arrests  are  made  hope  that  the  House  will  not  reconsider  the 
only  under  the  order  of  the  President,  or  of  the  vote  by  which  that  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
heads  of  Departments.     Wherever  the  fault  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  investigation." 
may  lie,  they  are  made  by  every  lieutenant  and  The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
every  provost  marshal,  from  one  end  of  the  table — ayes,  136;  nays,  5. 
country  to  the  other,  at  discretion,  and  almost  In  the  House,  on  February  20th,  the  follow- 
without  complaint.    I  speak  now  directly  of  ing  resolution  was  offered : 
what  I  know  to  be  the  case  in  Maryland.  fiesolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
These  arrests  are  sometimes  justifiable,  and  be  respectfully  requested,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 


States,  acting  are  now  held  in  imprisonment  or  confinement  in  any 

absolutely  without  knowledge  on  the  part  of  prison,  fort,  or  other  place  whatsoever,  for  political 

the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  held  authority  offences  or  any  other  alleged  offence  against  the 

from  him  or  from  anybody  else.    And  such  is  Government  or  authority  o?  the  United  ^Utes,  by 

«.«+♦;««.  +«  l**  +\**  T,iw*  i* 'TIJ^j,,  s„   A!  the  order,  command,  consent,  or  knowledge  of  them, 

getting  to  be  the  habit  of  everybody  in  the  or  either'  of  them  respectively,  and  who  have  not 

country  to  act  at  the  bidding  of  any  provost  been  charged,  tried,  or  convicted  before  any  civil  or 

marshal  or  military  officer  that  the  very  inde-  criminal,  not  military,  court  of  the  land,  together 

pendence  of  the  American  character  is  being  ***?  the  charge  against  such  person,  or  cause  for 

Uken  down  under  the  unchecked  lice**  o?  ^SWWS^lS3R»C?C 

military  arrests.     Ihe  law,  sir,  is  not  so  defl-  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 

cient ;  but  the  people  have  been  educated  with-  together  with  the  name  of  the  prison,  fort,  or  place 
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where  they  are  severally  kept  or  confined ;  also  ministration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  * 

^:%EU5S?.£&S#Jfii  democrat  when  democracy  was'not  an  idle 

States,  or  from  the  States  not  in  rebellion  to  the  re-  name  >  ,wnen   »  meant  something  ;   when  it 

bellious  States ;  and  the  names,  times,  alleged  of-  meant  devotion  to  human  rights  ;  and  there 

fences  or  cause  thereof,  and  whether  with  or  without  you  will  see  the  jurisdiction  of  military  courts 

trial;  and  if  tried,  before  what  court.  affirmed  and  confirmed.     Those  articles  have 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  lost  by  been  applied  in  military  courts  for  the  last 

the  following  vote :  sixty  years ;  and  yet  we  are  now  told  that  this 

Yeas— Messrs.  Ames,  Ashley,  Baxter,  Beaman,  whole  jurisdiction  shall  be  stricken  down  in 

Blair,  BoutwelLBroomall,  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Free-  this  time  of  war  and  rebellion.      I  ask  the  Sec- 

nell,  Higbr,  Hooper,  John  H.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  <*»JPWte  jurisdiction  of  military  courts  in  all 

*._!-._  ^» _•__._  •»:«__  1* ,   w  «.  ....     ~  such  cases." 


The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Amol'MyTrsT Ifmian^le^^^i^^m,  *C-  Whosoever  shall  relievethe  enemy  with  money, 

William  H.  Randall,  John  H.  Rice,  Edward  H.  Roll  ™tuals,  or  ammunition,  or  shall  knowingly  harbor 

lins,  Shannon,  Sloan,  Smith,  Smithers,  Starr,  Tracy,  or  P.r°tect  *n  enemy,  shaU  suffer  death,  or  such  other 

Upson,  William  B.  Washburn,  and  Worthinirton—  Punwhment  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  sentence  of  a 

5^    ^                                       '                    ^^*  court-martial. 

NATS-Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  Allison,  Ancona,  67'  Whosoever  shall  be  conyicted  of  holding  cor- 

Baily,  Augustus  C.  Baldwin,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Bliss!  w»pondence  with,  or  $mng  intelligence  to  the  ene- 

Braniegel,  James  8.  Brown,  William  G.  Brown;  m^  eifcer  directly  or  indirectly   shall  suffer  death, 

ChanleS  Clay,  Coffroth,    Coi,    Dawson,  Denison  or  such  other  punishment  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the 

Donnelly,  Dngga,  Eden,  Edgerton,  Eldridge,  Finck;  wntence  of  *  court-martial. 

Ganson,  Griswold,  Harrington,  Charles  fl  Harris,  Mr.  Lane  continued :  "  The  Senate  will  per- 

SS&  aftfiWft^^  •*!•  *****  the .sect^n  immediately  ?re- 

Mallory,    Marcy,    McKinnev,    William   H.   Miller)  ceding  these  two  sections  that  the  punishment 

James  R.  Morris,  Nelson,  Noble,  Odell,  Pendleton,  was  confined  to  men  enlisted  in  the  military  01 

Pruyn,  Radford,  Ross,  John  B.  Steele,  William  O.  naval  service ;  but  when  it  comes  to  these  pro- 

»e rJwKn,  m2StJX*SE&  Wo&  ^  *«  two  cta-e.  are  expressly  excW- 

58.  ed,  and  it  applies  to  every  one  in  a  time  of  wai 

It  was  subsequently  referred  to  the  Commit-  wto  sna^  S*ve  ^d  and  comfort  to  the  enemy, 

tee  on  Military  Affairs.  **'  you  wil1  read  th©  four  preceding  sections 

you  will  find  that  they  apply  expressly  to  men 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  8d,  the  Civil  Ap-  £  *he  ™*  °Z  ^l^7  a*™*  °f  'H  ^^ 

propriation  Bill  being  under  coAsideration,  MrT  States ;  but  when  it  comes  to  these  two  sec- 

We,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  strike  out  the  fol-  *lon9'  ^  ?UsSe?i  T  "P*"*?  "J^!  "il 

lowinir  section  •  lt  aPPlies  universally  to  all  people,  and  it  should 

a      **    j  ix  >m*  -m*         ^.jim.^  8°  aPP^    We  are  now  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 

fnill'Su U  **/«***?  enaded  Jh*t  no  person  Th            „_  g     th      d  th                       K    ^ 

shall  be  tried  by  court-martial  or  military  commission  ?     ^  *«**»  wwu~  **"~  "**w  "  *"  ia»w .   VA  ""» 

in  any  State  or  Territory  where  the  courts  of  the  and  wheresoever  aid  and  comfort  are  given  to 

United  States  are  open,  except  persons  actually  mns-  the  enemy  there  the  jurisdiction  of  a  military 

tered  or  commissioned  or  appointed  in  the  military  court  applies,  and  ought  to  apply, 

or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  or  rebel  ene-  u  How  waa  it  lasfc  8ummer  in  my  own  gt^f 

mies  charged  with  being  spies.  A  ^^  organization  was  gotten  up  to 

He  said :  "  Mr.  President,  here  is  a  regular  ap-  murder  and  assassinate  our  governor,  to  release 

propriation  bill,  every  item  of  which  is  to  carry  the  rebel  prisoners,  and  to  deluge  in  blood  the 

out  an  express  provision  of  law  or  is  reconi-  fair  plains  of  that  great  State  from  the  lakes  to 

mended,  by  one  of  the  Departments  of  the  Gov-  the  Ohio  River,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 

eminent ;  and  upon  that  bill  in  the  last  hours  enemy.      Military  courts  were  organized  to  try 

of  the  session  is  introduced  this  provision  cal-  the  conspirators,  and  they  may  now  be  under 

culated  to  revolutionize  and  change  the  whole  sentence  of  death ;  but  if  you  adopt  this  propo- 

military  jurisprudence  of  the  country  for  the  sition,  you  rebuke  the  whole  policy  of  the  Gov- 

last  four  years.    What  business  has  this  propo-  eminent.    A  court  is  now  organized  in  Ohio  to 

sition  upon  such  an  appropriation  bill  ?     What  try  the  Chicago  conspirators,  who  were  in  com- 

connection  has  it  with  an  appropriation  bill  ?  plicity,  as  I  verily  believe,  as  much  as  I  believe 

I  fail  utterly  to  see  that  it  has  any  connection  in  my  own  existence,  or  in  the  God  above 

with  the  bill  before  the  Senate.    You  are  told  me,  with  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Chicago 

by  this  provision  that  no  one,  except  those  in  convention  to  revolutionize  the  Northwestern 

the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  to  release  the  rebel  prisoners,  and  to 

States  or  a  spy  within  our  lines,  shall  be  tried  burn  the  city  of  Chicago.   They  are  now  under 

by  a  court-martial.    Is  that  the  law?    Has  it  trial ;  but  if  you  adopt  this  proposition,  they 

been  the  law  for  the  last  sixty  years,  or  from  cannot  be  tried  by  a  military  court     They 

the  very  foundation  of  the  Government  ?    No  must  be  turned  over  to  the  civil  tribunals, 

such  provision  has  been  the  law.    I  ask  the  How  are  they  constituted  ?    By  a  jury  to  be 

Secretary  to  read   the   fifty-sixth    and   fifty-  called,  with  the  right  of  challenge  and  the  righ4* 

seventh  Articles  of  War  passed  under  the  Ad-  of  the  c  Sons  of  Liberty '  to  sit  upon  the  jury 
Vol.  v.— 16            A 
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and  how  will  you  get  convictions?  I  believe  "  But  not  only  have  these  military  gentlemen 
that  this  hill  h*d  far  better  foil  than  to  incor-  violated,  and,  I  think,  as  I  speak  it  with  all 
porate  any  such  provision  upon  it.  It  is  but  a  proper  respect  for  the  opinion  of  my  friend 
reecho  of  the  old  cry  against  arbitrary  arrests  from  Indiana,  their  duty  in  the  particulars  to 
that  I  first  heard  in  this  chamber  from  the  which  I  have  adverted,  but  the  provisions  of 
mouth  of  John  C.  Breckinridge,  now  a  rebel  in  your  own  legislation  on  the  subject  have  been 
arms  against  the  Government  All  that  has  disregarded  by  the  Executive.  Congress  was 
been  said  against  arbitrary  arrests  I  heard  more  aware — the  wailings  from  every  State  brought 
eloquently  and  more  ably  said  by  him  than  I  the  fact  to  your  knowledge — that  these  out- 
have  heard  by  any  once  since ;  and  yet  this  is  rages  upon  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  were  being 
introduced  here  as  a  rebuke  to  the  Administra-  perpetrated ;  that  men  were  kept  in  prison,  not 
tion,  as  a  rebuke' to  all  these  military  courts  I  for  days,  for  weeks,  or  for  months,  but  for 
Let  me  tell  the  Senate  that  when  you  put  in  years,  without  being  advised  of  what  the  charge 
operation  all  the  machinery  of  criminal  courts  against  them  was,  and  you  therefore,  as  far 
and  all  the  machinery  of  civil  courts,  you  will  back  as  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  said : 
not  punish  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  That  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
rebels,  North  or  South,  who  deserve  to  die  a  War  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  directed,  as  soon  as 
felon's  death."  practicable  to  furnish  to  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
if-  T^k«„««  *e  "m-««-i««j  »«»j  ut  and  distnct  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said :     I  never  District  of  Columbia,  a  liet  of  the  names  of  all  per- 

heard  a  different  construction  given  to  the  Ar-  sons,  citizens  of  States  in  which  the  administration 
tides  of  War  adopted  by  Congress  in  1806,  and  of  the  laws  has  continued  unimpaired  in  the  said 
certainly  never  heard  it  intimated  that  it  was  Federal  courts,  who  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
possible,  by  any  interpretation  of  .the  fifth  con-  ^OT  oT 
stitutional  amendment,  to  authorize  a  man  to  either  of  said  Secretaries,  in  any  fort,  arsenal?  or 
be  tried  for  a  capital  or  other  infamous  offence  other  place,  as  State  or  political  prisoners,  or  other- 
except  on  an  indictment  and  presentment,  un«  wise  than  as  prisoners  of  war. 
less  he  was  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  u  The  list  is  to  be  sent  to  the  courts,  and  if 
the  United  States  or  in  the  militia.  But  the  there  was  no  presentment  or  indictment  within 
practical  construction  that  these  military  men  a  limited  time  the  parties  are  to  be  discharged, 
have  put  upon  that  clause  is  that  they  have  the  That  law  has  been  utterly  disregarded.  An  in- 
power  to  try  everybody  who  is  charged  with  vestigation  made  by  a  committee  of  the  other 
any  offence  that  in  their  opinion  remotely  affects  House  some  weeks  ago  exhibited  a  state  of 
the  military  service,  or  remotely — no  matter  things  existing  here,  within  the  sound  of  our 
how  remotely — has  a  tendency  to  aid  the  re-  voices,  shocking  to  every  sense  of  freedom 
hellion.  I  know  the  military  prisons  in  Balti-  which  ought  to  be  entertained  by  the  Ameri- 
more  have  been  filled  with  citizens  who  have  can  citizen.  More  than  a  year  ago  the  Presi- 
been  charged  with  no  offence  that,  except  by  a  dent  of  the  United  States  constituted  a  corn- 
military  sense,  could  be  construed  in  any  way  as  mission  to  visit  these  several  places  and 
assisting  the  rebellion ;  and  that  is  the  case  all  discharge  persons  against  whom  there  was 
over  the  country ;  and  it  is  attended  with  enor-  no  ground  of  arrest  in  their  opinion,  and  they 
mous  expense.  There  have  been  at  times  from  found,  as  one  of  them  told  me,  here  in  the  Old 
one  to  two  hundred  men  in  Baltimore,  citizens  Capitol  prison,  right  before  us,  a  man  who  had 
of  Maryland  or  citizens  who  happened  to  be  been  there  for  five  or  six  months ;  and  when  the 
found  there,  imprisoned ;  not  notified  of  what  person  who  had  placed  him  there  was  called 
the  offence  for  which  they  were  imprisoned  before  the  commission  to  state  upon  what 
was  until  they  were  brought  out  before  a  mili-  grounds  he  was  placed  there,  he  said  that  he 
tary  commission  or  military  court-martial  to  be  had  made  a  mistake ;  he  was  not  the  man  he 
tried ;  and  that  was  not  done  until  they  had  intended  to  arrest ;  he  was  somebody  else, 
been  in  prison  for  months  and  months.  And  "  To  say  now  that  every  citizen  of  the  United 
when  they  are  brought  out,  how  are  they  tried?  States  is  to  be  dragged  before  a  military  tribu- 
They  are  tried  by  a  violation  of  the  most  ordi-  nal  is  to  say  that  our  fathers  fought  during  the 
nary  and  best-established  rules  of  evidence,  revolution  in  vain.  We  are  now,  as  long  as 
All  the  safeguards  and  rules  of  evidence,  adopt-  this  state  of  things  lasts,  in  no  better  condition 
ed  after  the  experience  of  centuries  and  thrown  than  the  subjects  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  not  in  as 
around  the  citizen  who  is  charged  with  an  of-  good  a  condition  as  the  subjects  or  the  Emperor 
fence,  have  been  disregarded.  What  is  the  of  France,  if  any  one  can,  at  the  instance  of  any 
operation  upon  the  Government  in  a  financial  detective  of  the  Government,  be  cast  into  pris- 
point  of  view?  The  honorable  member  from  on,  and  whenever  he  may  think  proper,  or  the 
Ohio  showed  me  a  letter  the  other  day  stating  military  may  think  proper,  brought  out  and 
that  there  was  a  trial  going  on  in  Cincinnati  at  tried  by  a  military  commission  who  do  not 
that  time  that  had  cost  or  would  cost  the  Gov-  know  what  the  rules  of  evidence  are,  or  who, 
ernment  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  if  they  do  know,  in  general  utterly  disregard 
dollars.  A  trial  down  in  Boston,  the  trial  to  them.  I  have  done,  sir." 
which  I  believe  the  honorable  member  from  New  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said:  "Mr.  Presi- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Hale)  referred  the  other  day,  cost  dent,  bat  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
the  Government  I  do  not  know  how  much  more,  habeas  corpus,  but  for  the  strong  arm  of  the 
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war  power,  but  for  the  enforcement  of  ^hat  are  observed  in  regard  to  all  persons  held  in  military 

power  in  this  country,  there  would  be  no  coun-  custody. 

£*»*».     We. should  Bot  be  here  taW       r*ES^'g&Sti&3Efr*«. 

but  for  the  exercise  of  the  war  powers.    Before  Hon.  J.  Holt,  Judge- Advocate  General. 
we  deliberately  come  forward  and,  in  the  face 

of  the  verdict  of  the  people,  censure  an  Ad-  "  Here  was  an  order  of  the  War  Department* 
ministration  that  has  held  the  helm  of  the  ship  made  within  twenty  days  of  the  passage  of  the 
of  State  through  this  terrific  storm,  this  great  wt,  charging  a  particular  officer  m  his  Depart- 
trial  of  republican  institutions,  which  in  the  pent  with  the  execution  of  this  law,  and  enjoin- 
end  promises  so  much  for  the  cause  of  human  fog  upon  him  that  he  should  see  that  the  pro- 
liberty,  and  declare  that  the  exercise  of  this  visions  of  the  act  were  observed  in  regard  to 
military  power  for  the  preservation  of  the  na-  *H  persons  held  in  custody.  What  more  could 
tion,  for  the  preservation  of  the  great  Republic,  h«  So?  The  Secretary  of  War  could  not  per* 
has  been  wrong,  violent,  oppressive,  and  wicked,  sopaUy  visit  all  the  prisons  in  the  land,  to  ascer- 
let  us  pause.  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  such  t&in  if  persons  were  held  in  confinement.  He 
a  step."  had  to  intrust  this  duty  to  some  one ;  and  if  you 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  followed :  "  Nearly  will  look  through  this  report  yon  will  find  that 
one-half  the  people  of  the  North  have  been  ar-  *t  different  times  he  appointed  commissions  to 
rayed,  not  against  the  Government,  but  have  ^sit  the  different  prisons  throughout  the  conn- 
been  expressing  dissatisfaction  and  weakening  try  and  ascertain  if  there  were  persons  held 
the  arm  of  the  Government  by  just  such  acts  there  in  confinement  who  ought  not  to  be  con- 
as  this  section  seeks  to  avoid.  From  the  begin-  fined ;  and  many  have  been  released  by  these 
ning  of  this  war  I  have  believed  that  the  true  commissioners.  I  make  this  statement  in  justice 
course  to  pursue  was  to  preserve  the  Govern-  to  a  public  officer.  I  have  had  some  conversa- 
ment  and  preserve  liberty  together.  I  believed  tion  with  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  this  sub- 
that  constitutional  liberty,  liberty  regulated  by  J60^  and  I  learned  from  him  that  these  arrests 
law,  could  be  preserved  in  this  land.  It  is  the  which  had  been  made  in  the  different  parts  of 
liberty  we  are  fighting  for.  And  when  gentle-  tiie  country  by  subordinate  officers  had  given 
men  lay  aside  the  law  and  the  Constitution  and  fimi  more  pain  than  almost  any  thing  else  that 
say,  '  There  is  no  law,  nothing  but  the  strong  had  occurred  during  the  war;  that  he  had  been 
arm,'  how  are  you  any  better  than  the  traitor  nnable  to  sleep  at  night  in  consequence  of  its 
yon  fight  ?  What  does  he  do  but  disregard  the  coming  to  his  knowledge  that  persons  had  with- 
law  and  the  Constitution  ?  What  is  this  rebel-  out  cause  been  thus  arrested  and  sometimes 
lion  but  an  armed  resistance  to  constitutional  held  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  before  it 
and  legal  authority?    If  you  would  be  strong,  came  to  his  notice. 

be  strong  under  the  banner  of  the  law  and  the        u  I  voted  for  the  law  authorizing  the  suspen- 

Constitution.    fight  for  liberty,  fight  for  law,  *ion  of  the  habeas  corpus.    I  did  it  because  in 

and  then  yon  will  be  strong.  a  time  of  war  like  this,  in  a  great  emergency, 

"  Now,  sir,  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  the  I  thought  there  might  be  occasions  when  it  was 
Secretary  of  War;  and  I  wish  to  do  an  act  of  proper  that  men  should  be  arrested  and  held  in 
justice  to  that  high  officer  on  this  occasion.  I  confinement.  I  voted  for  that  law  which  pro- 
have  often  heard  him  denounced  for  these  arbi-  vided  that  they  might  be  taken  and  so  held, 
trary  arrests  and  for  non-compliance  with  the  and  should  not  be  released  by  a  court  or  any- 
act  of  Congress  which  made  it  his  duty  and  the  body  else  until  after  there  was  an  opportunity 
duty  of  other  officers  of  the  Government,  when-  to  present  their  case  to  a  grand  jury,  and  not 
ever  persons  charged  with  political  offences  were  then  unless  the  judge  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
arrested,  to  report  their  cases  to  the  first  term  proper  to  release  them,  and  they  gave  bond  for 
of  the  court  which  should  be  held  in  the  proper  their  good  behavior  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity 
district  after  the  arrest  took  place.  I  am  happy  to  the  Government.  But,  sir,  when  I  voted 
to  know  from  this  official  report  that  in  this  for  that  law,  I  did  not  expect  that  the  writ  of 
respect  the  Secretary  of  War  has  endeavored  habeas  corpus  was  to  be  regarded  as  suspended 
to  do  his  duty.  The  act  of  Congress  making  it  by  all  the  subordinate  officers  throughout  the 
the  duty  of  the  Secretaries  to  report  to  the  judi-  land.  I  did  not  suppose  that  every  provost 
cial  tribunals  all  cases  of  persons  arrested  in  the  marshal  in  the  land  would  be  at  liberty  to  ar- 
loyal  States  charged  with  political  offences  was  rest  whom  he  pleased,  and  keep  him  in  confine- 
passed  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1863.  Within  ment.  I  thought  that  whenever  an  arrest  was 
twenty  days  from  the  time  the  act  passed,  and  made,  the  fact  would  be  immediately  reported 
perhaps  as  soon  as  it  came  to  the  notice  of  the  to  headquarters,  to  the  War  Department,  or  to 
Secretary  of  War,  he  issued  this  order:  the  President  himself,  and  that  action  would 

Was  DBPAanncKT,  Washing™  City,  I  be  <*ken  in JW"4  to  *»  c*»  •**»  «* «** 

March  28, 1868.    f  possible  period.    It  seems  the  Secretary  of  War 


id  a  certain  time,  ana  10  asa  mat  proceeaings  may  oe     r "  , ~\ ,  ^ — ' »  — J"      " —  ° — ~  "** -~  ~~ 

token  against  such  as  are  not  proper  to  be  released,     nas  »  and  I  ftm  glad  that  the  met  turns  out  to 
and  that  yon  will  see  that  the  provisions  of  that  law    be  that  persons  who  have  been  arrested  have 
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had  relief  and  been  discharged  where  it  did  martial!    If  there  be  any  fault  connected  with 

not  appear  on  investigation  that  there  were  any  them,  and  connected  with  the  Administration 

charges  against  them  sufficient  to  put  them  on  on  account  of  them,  it  is  that  they  have  not 

trial.  been  used  with  sufficient  vigor  and  vigilance. 

"  In  regard  to  the  section  under  consideration,  That  is  my  opinion.    The  rigors  belonging  to 

I  think  it  should  be  guarded ;  I  think  it  should  martial  law  are  in  a  moment  of  war  and  publio 

be  so  framed  as  not  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  danger  the  only  restraining  power  sufficient  to 

the  Government  in  carrying  on  this  war,  and  compel  obedience  to  law  and  order.    I  will  not 

not  unnecessarily  to  infringe  upon  the  right  of  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Senate  longer.    I 

the  citizen.  Sir,  I  have  a  great  respect  for  law.  am  glad  the  motion  has  been  made  to  strike  out 

1  love  the  Constitution.  that  section  so  anomalous  in  a  statute  making 

"I  sayto  the  Senators  who  are  so  zealous  appropriations." 
to-night  in  favor  of  military  trials,  who  are  in  Mr.  Conness,  of  California,  said :  "  I  will  sim- 
favor  of  trying  the  citizen  by  a  military  tribunal,  ply  say  that  rather  than  allow  this  section  to 
that  yon  are  setting  an  example  which  is  utterly  pass,  rather  than  that  the  Congress  of  which 
subversive  of  the  Constitution  and  regulated  I  am  a  member  should  knowingly  adopt  this 
liberty;  yon  are  overturning  all  that  the  Anglo*  section,  and  plant  the  condemnation  of  its  ex- 
Saxon  race  has  contended  for,  for  two  hundred  pression  upon  the  best  acts  of  our  people  for 
years,  which  is,  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  be  pro-  four  years  past,  I  would  see  this  appropriation 
tected  and  regulated  by  law,  and  not  to  have  his  bill  and  all  the  others  that  you  have  passed  sunk 
rights  and  his  liberties  dependent  upon  an  officer,  into  perdition.  Ton  cannot  taint  the  bill  before 
without  law,  and  in  disregard  of  it.  There  is  no  you  with  this  miserable  and  disgraceful  attack 
law  regulating  these  trials  of  the  citizen.  Wher-  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  land,  and  get  my 
ever  an  act  is  done — and  I  think  that  is  the  vote  for  it.  It  is  a  poor  compliment  at  this 
distinction— connected  with  the  military  ser-  time  for  ns  law-makers  to  pay  to  the  men  who 
vice  of  the  Government,  there  the  military  have  been  our  agents,  the  men  who  have  been 
tribunals  take  hold  of  the  party.  Wherever  the  mediums  through  which  we  have  acted  in 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  are  over-  all  this  great  contest,  that  we  now  turn  about 
borne,  of  necessity  the  military  tribunals  must  and  definitively  say  to  them,  *  Yon  have  vio- 
govern."  lated  liberty,  you  have  outraged  law,  you  have 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said:  "Mr.  Presi-  pulled  down  the  great  edifice  of  civil  liberty, 

dent,  I  cannot  listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sen-  and  we  reproach  you  thus  for  it.'   Such  an  act, 

ator  from  Illinois  without  attempting  something  Mr.  President,  can  have  no  vote  of  mine, 

in  the  shape  of  a  reply.    What  does  this  section  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  From  tho 

propose  which  is  now  moved  to  be  stricken  out?  argument  which  has  been   indulged  in  one 

It  proposes  to  release  and  liberate  hundreds  of  would  think  this  was  the  first  time  this  subject 

rogues  and  conspirators  now  confined  in  prison  bad  been  spoken  of  in  the  Senate.    I  beg  leave 

awaiting  trial,  and  some  of  them  undergoing  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  very 

their  sentences ;  to  set  them  at  liberty  again  to  proposition  that  is  now  before  ns  which  has 

plot  and  conspire  against  the  peace  and  safety  been  denounced  with  quite  as  much  passion  as 

of  the  United  States.  judgment.  This  section  provides  that  hereafter 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  salutary  use  of  this  no  person  shall  be  tried  by  court-martial  or 
restraining  power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  military  commission  in  any  State  or  Territory 
as  Oommander-in-ohief  of  the  army,  it  is,  I  where  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  open, 
think,  no  news  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illi-  except  persons  actually  mustered  or  in  com- 
nois  that  the  very  city  in  which  he  resides  would  mission  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or 
have  been  reduced  to  a  mass  of  cinders  and  enemies  charged  with  being  spies,  and  a  modi- 
ashes  during  the  sitting  of  the  Chicago  Conven-  fication  acceptable  to  myself  is  proposed  by  the 
tion;  for  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  as  well  es-  Senator  from  Illinois.  Just  two  years  ago  to- 
tablished  as  any  fact  can  be,  that  on  that  occa-  day  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  agreed  to 
sion  there  were  thousands  of  conspirators  who  quite  this  much,  and  prescribed  a  penalty  for 
came  over  from  Canada,  where  they  had  been  the  violation  of  the  very  principles  defined  in 
hatching  their  plots  against  the  United  States,  this  section.  When  the  Senate  of  the  United 
and  for  the  very  purpose  of  firing  that  town,  lib-  States,  two  years  ago,  agreed  that  the  President 
erating  the  prisoners  confined  at  Camp  Douglas,  might  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpu*,  it  was 
and  doing  other  acts  of  mischief  and  destruction,  not  unconditionally  and  without  restrictions, 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  same  protective,  the  but  it  was  with  such  provisions  as  would  yet 
same  tutelary  power  which  the  Senator  now  secure  the  liberty  pf  the  citizen.  This  law, 
denounces  so  bitterly,  and  of  which  he  has  here-  which  will  not  allow  the  President  to  put  any 
tofore  spoken  in  this  body  in  terms  of  approba-  man  on  his  trial  before  a  military  court  unless 
ion  and  praise  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  he  be  properly  answerable  before  such  a  court, 
very  dwelling  of  that  Senator  would  have  been  has  stood  tor  two  years  without  a  word  of  corn- 
laid  in  ashes  by  the  hands  of  just  such  wretches  plaint  from  my  worthy  and  very  able  colleague, 
as  these  military  courts  ana  commissions  are  But  to-night  he  says  he  would  rather  see  any 
intended  to  punish.  Now,  sir,  away  with  this  of  these  appropriation  bills  fall ;  he  would  sea 
mawkish,  affected  sensibility  in  regard  to  courts-  all  tho  appropriations  necessary  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  what  he  regards,  and  what  I  regard,  to  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  true  rules  for  oar 

be  the  best  Government  on  earth,  go  down  to  guidance  even  in  times  of  civil  war.    I  hope, 

perdition  rather  than  he  would  sanction  that  too,  that  when  it  is  again  established  as  the  su~ 

which  has  been  the  law  of  the  land  well  ex-  preme  law  of  the  Union,  it  will  only  have  a 

pressed  for  two  years.    The  trouble  is  not  in  firmer  hold  on  our  affections,  because  its  wis- 

thelaw.    Senators,  the  law  is  plain.   When  you  dom  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  consequences 

said  there  should  be  no  longer  the  writ  of  hdbeaa  of  disregarding  it. 

corpus  in  the  United  States,  you  said  that  in  "  Now,  let  us  contrast  the  course  of  the  law  as 
its  stead  there  should  be  this  high  and  sure  I  have  described  it  with  the  course  adopted 
remedy,  that  a  man  should  only  be  held  for  a  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  of  subject- 
time,  but  that  when  the  court  came  round,  if  ing  citizens  not  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  to 
the  grand  jury  did  not  indict  him  he  should  be  trial  by  courts-martial,  and  we  will  soon  seethe 
discharged.  You  said  it  The  question  is,  Shall  difference.  In  the  one  we  will  find  the  utmost 
it  be  the  law,  or  shall  there  be  above  the  Sen-  care  and  tenderness  for  the  life,  liberty,  and 
ate  and  above  the  House  of  Representatives  a  character  of  the  citizen,  while  in  the  other  there 
higher  power  in  the  country,  a  power  to  place  is  no  security  whatever  for  any  of  them.  The 
a  man  upon  trial  ?  innocent  are  in  quite  as  much  danger  as  the 

"  My  colleague  says  that  some  of  our  fellow-  guilty,  and  not  generally  as  well  qualified  to 

citizens  in  Indiana  have  been  put  upon  trial  be-  make  defence. 

fore  courts-martial  for  civil  offences.  I  know  "  And  first :  the  charges  are  half  the  time  of 
what  the  offence  charged  was.  It  was  a  con-  that  vague,  indefinite  character,  that  it  is  not 
spiracy  to  commit  treason.  That  was  the  possible  to  reduce  them  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
charge.  And  where  do  you  find  the  offence  tainty  to  a  definition,  especially  as  there  is  no 
described  ?  Tou  find  it  defined  in  the  act  of  statute  to  furnish  a  guide.  They  are  drawn  up 
1862,  well  defined,  and  the  penalty  prescribed —  without  any  technical  skill,  and  the  record  left 
not  the  penalty  of  going  before  a  military  court,  of  them  would  make  but  a  sorry  plea  on  a  sub- 
but  the  penalty  is  a  trial  before  the  United  sequent  trial  for  either  a  former  acquittal  or  con* 
States  district  court,  a  civil  court,  upon  an  in-  viction.  A  man  might  be  put  in  peril  on  ac- 
dictment,  and  the  punishment  is  to  follow  the  count  of  the  same  offence  as  often  as  it  pleased 
judgment  of  that  court.  The  law  is,  as  we  de-  his  judges  for  aught  they  would  serve  him. 
clared  it,  that  the  President  shall  not  try  a  man  "  The  court-martial  itself  is  not  free ;  it  is  com- 
who  is  not  connected  with  the  army  or  the  navy  posed  of  officers  themselves  constantly  seeking 
before  a  military  court,  but  that  he  shall  simply  and  constantly  expecting  promotion  from  their 
hold  him  in  custody,  and  for  that  time  the  writ  superiors;  and  they  are  of  course  not  at  liberty 
of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended,  and  shall  then  to  do  any  thing  which  might  interfere  with  their 
bring  him  before  the  court,  and  if  he  is  not  prospects  in  that  respect.  This  is  a  prime  mis- 
found  guilty  by  a  grand  jury  he  shall  go  acquit-  chief,  as  they  only  sit  under  special  commis- 
ted.  We  said  that;  but  the  military  officers  sions,  and  for  the  trial  of  particular  persons, 
say  no,  and,  as  my  colleague  says,  in  the  very  whom  it  is  the  desire  of  the  superiors  to  con- 
eye  of  that  law  men  have  been  sentenced  to  vict,  or  they  would  not  have  issued  the  corn- 
death  in  Indiana.  That  is  true,  as  I  under-  mission.  It  would  be  singular,  therefore,  if  the 
stand.  Men  have  been  so  sentenced  to  die,  and  tribunal  did  not  do  the  work  it  was  set  to  do, 
if  they  die  in  violation  of  law  who  is  the  mur-  and  that  with  hearty  good  will,  while  they  can 
derer?  No  man's  life  can  be  taken  except  by  have  no  sympathy  with  the  accused,  who  be- 
authority  of  law.  If  there  is  authority  of  law  longs  to  a  different  class  from  themselves, 
for  it  my  colleague  may  sustain  the  shedding  "  These  officers  are  chosen,  too,  by  those  who 
of  the  blood,  he  may  say  that  the  garments  of  as  a  general  rule  are  anxious  to  vindicate  the 
the  officers  are  yet  white  after  it  is  done ;  but  it  administration  of  their  own  department,  and 
has  been  long  decided  by  the  tribunals  of  our  divert  the  attention  of  the  publio  from  their  own 
race  that  if  it  is  against  law  it  is  a  murder,  delinquencies,  by  exposing  the  spectacle  of  some 
That  has  been  too  long  decided  to  be  questioned  inferior  victim,  the  judge  advocate,  who  is  in 
now."  reality  a  kind  of  anomalous  cross  between  a 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :   "  I  am  prosecutor  and  judge,  having  the  disposition  of 

willing  to  say  that  I  have  had  great  charity  for  the  one  and  the  power  of  the  other  to  bring 

many  people  who  at  first  supposed  it  was  neces-  about  a  conviction. 

sary  to  resort  to  military  tribunals  to  find  a  "  The  further  mischief  of  these  trials  is  that 
remedy  for  disloyalty.  The  thought  that  the  being  utterly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our 
Union  would  be  destroyed  and  the  nation  divid-  institutions  and  our  laws,  they  command  no 
ed  was  so  shocking  to  the  minds  of  loyal  men  respect  and  satisfy  no  demand  of  justice.  No- 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  stop  at  any  means  body  ever  acquiesces  in  the  propriety  of  their 
to  prevent  a  consummation  so  much  dreaded ;  findings,  even  while  admitting  them  to  be  sub- 
but  after  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  stantially  correct,  because,  having  no  confidence 
mischievous  working  of  unconstitutional  meas-  in  the  machinery  used,  there  is  always  a  linger- 
ares,  we  ought  not  only  to  stop  them  for  the  ing  suspicion  that  unfairness  has  existed  in  the 
future,  but  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  proceedings, 
that  the  Constitution  itself  is  again  vindicated  "  Again,  these  courts  are  directed  to  sit,  often- 
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times,  without  any  regard  to  the  convenience  ing  them.    It  is  not  proposed  to  interfere  wita 

of  suitors  or  witnesses,  in  places  remote  from  the  power  of  arresting  persons.     That  is  given 

their  homes  and  from  the  locality  where  the  by  another  act  by  which  the  habeas  corpus  is 

offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  suspended.     This  does  not  propose  to  repeal 

This  is  a  great  hardship,  especially  to  the  poor,  that  act 

who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  travel  and  "Bat  the  Senator  from  Nevada  says  Utat 

wages  of  witnesses,  who  come  from  great  dis-  something  akin  to  this  was  a  question  in  the 

tanoes,  nor  can  the  witnesses  themselves  afford  last  election.    How  came  it  to  be  a  question  ? 

to  attend  at  their  own  expense,  with  but  a  "What  was  it  that  divided  the  North?    Thero 

doubtful  chance  that  the  bills  of  costs  in  the  was  a  time  in  the  early  stages  of  this  war  when 

end  will  be  paid.    Those  familiar  with  the  prac-  we  were  very  much  united  in  the  North.  Does 

tice  in  criminal  courts  will  be  able  at  once  to  not  the  Senator  from  Nevada  wish  that  to  be 

feel  the  importance  of  this  defect.  so  again  ?    I  know  he  does.     He  would  have 

"  On  the  trial,  too,  it  is  well  known  that  most  every  man  in  all  these  States  united  as  one  man 

of  the  questions  requiring  the  peculiar  learning  to  crush  this  rebellion  and  crush  it  at  once.     I 

of  the  lawyer  are  those  of  evidence,  such  as  the  think  we  should  do  nothing  to  divide  the  North 

relevancy  of  the  testimony.  if  we  can  help  it.    It  is  not  politic  to  do  it    It 

"  But,  perhaps,  after  all  the  greatest  and  most  is  not  wise  to  do  it.    What  is  it  that  has  divid- 

serious  objection  to  these  courts  lies  in  the  fact  ed  the  North  ?    He  says  himself  that  the  very 

that  they  are  engines  of  tyranny,  useful  only  to  question  he  had  to  meet  away  out  in  Nevada 

wreak  out  the  vengeance  of  private  malice  or  was  the  question  about  arrests,  not  the  question 

partisan  fury.    They  are  in  their  nature  espe-  we  are   now   considering,  because  this  says 

cially  adapted  to  these  ends,  and  in  all  ages  and  nothing  about  arrests,  but  somehow  akin  to  it 

under  all  circumstances  have  been  denounced  Does  he  .not  think  it  would  have  been  better  if 

for  the  facilities  they  afforded  in  the  execution  those  who  are  charged  with  the  administration 

of  such  purposes.    The  slightest  grounds  are  of  the  Government  had  so  conducted  them- 

sufficient  to  give  them  authority,  and  when  selves  as,  if  possible,  to  have  kept  a  united  pub- 

once  in  motion  there  is  no  force  adequate  to  lie  sentiment  ? " 

restrain  them,  and  they  usually  go  on  till  they  The  question  recurring  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 

are  intolerable."  Lane,  of  Indiana,  to  strike  out  the  section  as 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said :  u  It  has  been  amended,  resulted  as  follows : 

argued  against  as  if  it  were  something  very  Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 

different  from  what  it  is.     The  Senator  from  Conness,  Farwell,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan.  Howard, 

Michigan  says  in  his  argument  that  this  is  a  How&  Lane  •£  Indiana,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye,  Ram- 

proposition  to  let  loose  the  criminals  of  the  ^^^^l^^^V^TZ,, 

country.      He  says  that  men  who  are  undergo-  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McDousall,  Nesmith,  Powell, 

ing  sentence  will  be  discharged  by  it,  and  that  Riddle,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Wade 

those  held  for  trial  will  be  discharged,  and  that  —14. 

it  is  an  assault  upon  the  manner  in  which  per-  „  ABSKNT-Messrs.  Carlile,  Collamer,  Dixon,  Doolit- 

sons  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  &Jft5^^                            S\™  a°n 

Government  have  discharged  their  duty.     It  is  Ten  Eyck,  Willed  and  Wright— 16. 

no  such  thing,  sir.     The  proposition  is  that  So  the  mot5on  to  Btrike  ont  prevailed>  and 

hereafter  in  the  loyal  States,  where  the  courts  WftS  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

are  open,  no  person  not  in  some  way  connected  rr  

with  the  military  service  shall .be  tried [by  court-  In  the  H  on  Jatmary  16th  a  bill  uto 
martial  or  military  commission.  That  is  the  gaannt^  to  certain  states  whose  governments 
pronosition.  It  does  not  propose  to  interfere  gave  been  ngnrped  or  overthrown  a  republican 
in  the  least  with  anybody  who  has  been  tried.  form  of  Government,"  was  taken  up  for  con- 
It  is  prospective  in  its  operation.  It  does  not  Bideration,  when  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  offered 
propose  to  discharge  anybody.  There  is  no  the  fon0Wing  substitute,  with  instructions  from 
5°?  Z°*  "V*  ZV?1  Dec°mes  of  all  the  gelect  Committee  of  the  House  on  rebel- 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  said?  Then  lioug  gtates  ^  aA  that  it  might  be  substituted 
the  Senator  goes  on  to  say  that  but  for  the  ex-  for  ^  orig\nal  bilL    It  was  80  ordere<L 

eroise  of  this  power  to  try  persons  by  court-  .-,   . .     °  c.  ,     ,    ,     ■, »      .„.          .  _. ,, 

«i«»+s«i   ar*A  in+fll„  ^^r.w.iiXti    +1.*- Au~  **  That  in  the  States  declared  in  rebellion  against  the 

martial  and  military  commission,  the  city  of  United  State8>  the  President  shall,  by  an?with  the 

Chicago  would  nave  been  burned,  the  dwelling  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  for  each  a 

in  which  I  live  would  have  been  burned.     I  do  provisional  governor,  whose  pay  and  emoluments 

not  think  any  such  thing.      I  have  no  such  shall  not  exceed  that  ofabi^adier-general  of  vplun- 

opinion.  And  the  Senator  from  Nevada  speaks  Jf «■» who  J**?  }*  ^SPHT?1              administra- 

4f  li>     •          .      «  wwim»w/*  a*vm*  ^«t«^»  °i^*"^  flon  0f  ^ch  state  until  a  State  government  therein 

of  the  issue  in  the  last  election,  and  says  that  shall  be  rcCogniied  as  hereinafter  provided, 

what  he  had  to  meet  upon  the  stump  was  a  Sac.  2.  And  U  U  further  enacted,  That  until  the 

complaint  about  arbitrary  arrests.    That  is  not  United  States  shall  have  recognized  a  republican  form 

this  question.      This  section  does  not  say  any  of  State  rovernment,  the  provisional  governor  i= 

£k;n»  «v^nf  A.u+,.«,.«r  nm.A„4.a .  ♦!»:-  ;»  «  JL~*J  each  of  said  States  shall  see  that  this  act,  and  the 

Jhing  about  arbitrary  arrests ;  this  is  a  propo-  laWB  of  the  United  state9)  ftnd  ^  law8  of  Jthe  state 

sition  tnat  persons  snr.H  not  be  tried  in  a  par-  in  force  when  the  State  government  was  overthrown 

ticular  way.  *  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  arrest-  by  the  rebellion,  are  faithfully  executed  within  the 
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State ;  but  no  law  or  usage  whereby  any  person  was  shall,  by  proclamation,  inrite  the  loyal  people  of  the 

heretofore  held  in  involuntary  servitude  snail  be  reo  State  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  charged  to 

ognized  or  enforced  by  any  court  or  officer  in  such  declare  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State  relative  to 

State ;  and  the  laws  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  ree'stablishment  of  a  State  government,  subject 

white  persons  shall  extend  to  all  persons,  and  jurors  to  and  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the 

shall  hare  the  qualifications  of  voters  under  this  law  United  States. 

for  delegates  to  the  convention.   The  President  shall  #  Sao.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  conven- 

nppoint  such  officers  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  tion  shall  consist  of  as  many  members  as  both  houses 

State  when  its  government  was  Overthrown  as  he  of  the  last  constitutional  State  Legislature,  appor- 

may  find  necessary  to  the  civil  administration  of  the  tioned    by  the    provisional   governor   among   the 

State,  all  which  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  counties,  parishes,  or  districts  of  the  State  in  pro- 

the  fees  and  emoluments  provided  by  the  State  laws  portion  to  the  population  enrolled  bv  the  marshal,  in 

for  such  officers.  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  in  the 

Sec,  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  until  the  rec-  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  as 

ognition  of  a  State  government,  as  aforesaid,  the  aforesaid.    The  provisional  governor  shall,  by  proc- 

proviaional  Governor  shall,  under  such  regulations  lamation,  declare  the  number  of  delegates  to  be 

as  he  may  prescribe,  cause  to  be  assessed,  levied,  and  elected  by  each  county,  parish,  or  election  district ; 

collected,  for  the  year  1865,  and  every  year  there-  name  a  day  of  election,  not  less  than  thirty  days 

after,  the  taxes  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  such  State  thereafter ;  designate  the  places  of  voting  in  each 

to  be  levied  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  over-  county,  parish,  or  district,  conforming  as  nearly  as 

throw  of  the  State  government  thereof,  in  the  man-  may  be  convenient  to  the  places  used  in  the  State 

ner  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  nearly  as  elections  next  preceding  the  rebellion ;  appoint  one 

may  be ;  and  the  officers  appointed,  as  aforesaid,  are  or  more  commissioners  to  hold  the  election  at  each 

vested  with   all  powers  of  levying  and  collecting  place  of  voting,  and  provide  an  adequate  force  to 

such  taxes,  by  distress  or  sale,  as  were  vested  in  any  keep  the  peace  during  the  election, 

officers  or  tribunal  of  the  State  government  aforesaid  Skc.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  del- 

for  those  purposes.  The  proceeds  of  such  taxes  shall  egates  shall  be  elected  by  the  loyal  male  citizens 

be  accounted:  for  to  the  provisional  governor,  and  be  aforesaid  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  twentv- 

by  him  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  administration  one  years,  and  resident  in  the  county,  parish,  or  dfs- 

of  the  laws  in  such  State,  subject  to  the  direction  of  trict  in  which  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  or  in  the  mil- 

the  President,  and  the  surplus  shall  be  deposited  in  itarv  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  who 

the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 

such  State,  to  be  paid  to  the  State  upon  an  appropri-  United  States  in  the  form  contained  in  the  act  of 

ation  therefor,  to  be  made  when  a  republican  form  Congress  of  July  2,  1862 ;  and  all  citizens  of  the 

of  government  shall  be  recognized  therein  by  the  United  States  who  are  in  the  military  or  naval  service 

United  States.  of  the  United  States  shall  vote  at  the  headquarters 

Sac.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  persons  of  their  respective  commands,  under  such  regulations 

held  to  involuntary  servitude  or  labor  in  the  States  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  provisional  governor  for 


and  they  and  their  posterity  shall  be  forever  free ;  tion,  or  who  has  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the 

and  if  any  such  person  or  their  posterity  shall  be  re-  United  States,  shall  vote  or  be  eligible  to  be  elected 

strained  of  libertv,  under  pretence  of  any  claim  to  as  delegate  at  such  election. 

such  service  or  labor,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  Sao ,10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 

shall  on  habeas  corpue  discharge  them.  commissioners,  or  either  of  them,  shall  hold  the  elec- 

Sac.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  per-  tion  in  conformity  with  this  act,  and,  so  for  as  may 
son  declared  free  by  this  act,  or  any  law  of  the  be  consistent  therewith,  shall  proceed  in  the  manner 
United  States,  or  any  proclamation  of  the  President,  used  in  the  State  prior  to  the  rebellion.  The  oath  of 
be  restrained  of  liberty,  with  intent  to  be  held  in  or  allegiance  shall  be  taken  and  subscribed  on  the  poll- 
reduced  to  involuntary  servitude  or  labor,  the  person  book  by  every  voter  in  the  form  above  prescribed, 
convicted  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  of  but  every  person  known  by  or  proved  to  the  corn- 
such  act  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than  missioners  to  have  held  or  exercised  any  office,  civil  or 
$1,500,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  five  nor  more  military,  State  or  confederate,  under  the  rebel  usur- 
than  twenty  years.  pation,  or  to  have  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the 

Sac.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  per-  United  States,  shall  be  excluded,  though  he  offer  to 

son  who  shall  hereafter  hold  or  exercise  any  office,  take  the  oath ;  and  in  case  any  person  who  shall  have 

civil  or  military,  except  offices  merely  ministerial  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  shall  offer  to 

and  military  offices  below  the  grade  of  colonel  in  the  vote,  he  shall  he  deemed  to  have  borne  arms  volun- 

rebel  service.  State  or  confederate,  is  hereby  de-  tarily  unless  he  shall  prove  the  contrary  by  the  tea- 

clared  not  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  timony  of  a  qualified  voter.    The  poll-book,  showing 

Skc.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  soon  as  the  name  and  oath  of  each  voter,  shall  be  returned 

the  military  resistance  to  the  United  States  shall  to  the  provisional  governor  by  the  commissioners  of 

have  been  suppressed  in  any  State,  and  the  people  election  or  the  ono  acting,  and  the  provisional  gov- 

thereof  shall  nave  sufficiently  returned  to  their  obe-  ernor  shall  canvass  such  returns,  and  declare  the  per- 

dience  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  son  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  elected. 

States,  the  provisional  governor  shall  direct  the  mar-  a  Sac.  11.  And  be  it  further  enactedl  That  the  provis- 

shal  of  the  United  States,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  to  ional  governor  shall,  by  proclamation,  oonvene  the 

name  a  sufficient  number  of  deputies,  and  to  enroll  delegates  elected  as  aforesaid,  at  the  capital  -of  the 

all  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  State,  on  a  day  not  more  than  three  months  after  the 

in  the  State  in  their  respective  counties,  and  to  re-  election,  giving  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  such 

quest  each  one  to  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Con-  day.    In  case  the  said  capital  shall  in  his  judgment 

stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  his  enrolment  be  unfit,  he  shall  in  his  proclamation  appoint  another 

to  designate  those  who  take  and  those  who  refuse  to  place.    He  shall  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the 

take  that  oath,  which  rolls  shall  be  forthwith  re-  convention,  and  administer  to  each  delegate,  beforo 

turned  to  the  provisional  governor ;  and  if  the  per-  taking  his  seat  in  the  convention,  the  oath  of  alle* 

sons  taking  that  oath  shall,  together  with  the  citizens  giance  to  the  United  States  in  the  form  hereinbefore 

of  the  United  States  from  such  State  in  the  military  prescribed. 

or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  amount  to  a  Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  con- 
majority  of  the  persons  enrolled  in  the  State,  he  vention  shall  declare,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
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State,  their  submission  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  States  the  enrolment  directed  by  the  seventh  section 

of  the  United  States,  and  shall  adopt  the  following  to  be  made  and  returned  to  the  provisional  governor 

provisions,  hereby  prescribed  by  the  United  States  and  it  shall  appear  thereby  that  the  persons  taking 

in  the  execution  of  the  constitutional  duty  to  guaran-  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

tee  a  republican  form  of  government  to  every  State,  States,  together  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 

and  incorporate  them  in  the  constitution  of  the  State,  from  such  State  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 

that  is  to  say :  the  United  States,  amount  to  a  majority  of  the  per- 

First.  No  person  who  has  held  or  exercised  any  sons  enrolled  in  the  State.    And  the  President  shall, 

office,  civil  or  military,  except  civil  offices  merely  thereupon,  by  proclamation,  declare  the  recognition 

ministerial  and  military  offices  below  the  grade  of  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  of  the 

colonel,  State  or  confederate,  under  the  usurping  said  Government  of  such  State:  and  from  the  date 

power,  shall  vote  for  or  be  a  member  of  the  Legisla-  of  such  proclamation  the  said  Government  shall  be 

ture,  or  Governor.  entitled  to  the  guarantee  and  all  other  rights  of  a 

Second.  Involuntary  servitude  is  forever  prohib-  State  government  under   the  Constitution  of  the 

ited.  and  freedom  and  equality  of  civil  rights  before  United  States ;  but  this  act  shall  not  operate  a  recog- 

the  law  are  guaranteed  to  all  persons  in  Baid  State.  nition  of  a  State  government  in  either  of  said  States 

Third.  No  debt,  State  or  confederate,  created  by  till  the  conditions  aforesaid  are  complied  with,  and 

or  under  the  sanction  of  the  usurping  power,  or  in  till  that  time  those  States  shall  be  subject  to  this 

any  manner  in  aid  thereof,  shall  be  recognized  or  law. 

g$&££^^%d^Vtit  fc  Mr.Keney.ofP^ylvan^movedtoan.end 

property,  or  franchise,  of  any  loyal  citizen  of  the  »7  insisting  after  the  words  "to  enroll  all  the 

united  States,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void.  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  the 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  the  words  "  and  all  other  male  citizens  of  the  United 

convention  shall  have  adopted  those  provisions  it  gtates  who  may  be  aWe  to  read  the  Constitution 

shall  proceed  to  reestablish  a  republican  form  of  4<laim^*w     t«  onr^n^  ^*  u;«  m^^^n  i.«  „«*,» 

government,  and  ordain  a  constitution  containing  ^eof,"  ™  support  of  his  motion  he  said: 
those  provisions,  which,  when  adopted,  the  conven-       At  the  close  oi  an  international  war,  the 

tion  shall  by  ordinance  provide  for  submitting  to  the  wronged  but  victorious  party  may  justly  make 

people  of  the  State  entitled  to  vote  under  this  law,  at  two  claims :  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  secu- 

on  election  to  be  held  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  it  f  th  fature;  indemnity  for  the  past  in 
the  act  for  the  election  of  delegates,  but  at  a  time  and         J  .   *"V1*\^»  «««»*««  j  «y  .««  r™° 

place  named  by  the  convention,  at  which  election  money  or  in  territory ;  security  for  the  future 

the  said  electors,  and  none  other,  shall  vote  directly  by  new  treaties,  the  establishment  of  new  boun- 

for  or  against  such  constitution  and  form  of  State  daries,  or  the  cession  of  military  power  and  tbe 

Se  mad?  to^tb^  ^ttonal^v^o?*  wh^shaU  wn"  territory  uPon  whicn  ifc  dwells.  Jfodemnity  for 
vassal  samein  thrpresen!  TrttZ'  eYectore^ndtf"  the  past  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain.  When  we 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  for  the  constitu-  shall  nave  punished  the  conspirators  who  ra- 
tion and  form  of  government,  he  shall  certify  the  volved  the  country  in  this  sanguinary  war,  and 
same  with  a  copy  thereof,  to  the  President  of  the  pardoned  the  dupes  and  victims  who  have  ar- 
United  States,  who,  after  obtaining  the  assent  of  rayed  themselves  or  been  forced  to  do  battle 
Congress,  by  act  or  joint  resolution,  shall,  by  proc-  J,  •««»*««»*«  wt  £  *****  ,^  w  w  v  , 
lamation,  recognize  tfie  Government  so  established,  und<*  *he\r  flag,  we  shall  but  have  repossessed 
and  none  other,  as  the  constitutional  Government  of  our  ancient  territory,  reestablished  the  bounda- 
the  State ;  and  from  the  date  of  such  recognition,  ries  of  our  country,  restored  to  our  flag  and 
and  not  before,  Senators  and  Representatives  and  Constitution  their  supremacy  over  territory 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  may  be  „i,iAu  „,„„  «„M  v™*  ™ri»:^k  a/j-«„««*«  «.«♦ 
elected  in  such  State,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  fni?h  was  ours,  but  which  theinsurgents  meant 
State  and  of  the  United  States.  to  dismember  and  possess.    The  other  demand 

Sec.  14.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  if  the  con-  we  may  and  must  successfully  make.  Security 
vention  shall  refuse  to  reestablish  the  State  Govern-  for  the  future  is  accessible  to  US,  and  we  must 
ment  on  the  conditions  aforesaid,  the  provisional  demand  it;  and  to  obtain  it  with  amplest  guar- 
governor  shall  declare  it  dissolved:  but  it  shall  be  .  ' .  .  {~  jr  ^7  1  ^^7,  6  £ 
the  duty  of  the  President,  whenever  he  shall  have  an^es  "V™**  the  adoption  of  no  new  idea,  the 
reason  to  believe  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  peo-  making  of  no  experiment,  the  entering  upon  no 
pie  of  the  State  entitled  to  vote  nnder  this  act,  in  sea  of  political  speculation. 
number  not  less  than  a  majoritv  of  those  enrolled  as  «  Jn  announcing  the  reasons  which  impeUed 
aforesaid  are  willing  to  reestablish  a  State  govern-  th  oolonieg  to  ft^paration  from  the  mother 
ment  on  tbe  conditions  aforesaid,  to  direct  the  pro-  *:  .\~  v*  wr»auw"  \  1  j  .?  .  7 
visional  governor  to  order  another  election  of  del-  oountry,  the  American  people  declared  that  *a 
egates  to  a  convention  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind1  re- 
manner  prescribed  in  this  act^  and  to  proceed  in  all  quired  *  a  declaration  of  the  causes  which  int- 
rospects as  hereinbefore  provided,  either  to  dissolve  p^^  faem  to  tne  separation : '  and  in  assigning 
the  convention  or  to  certify  the  State  Government  £v-.A  MnaM  «««M,«AA^  «  #i«r  ~~«~«,>i  JL^Jr 
reestablished  by  it  to  the  President.  tu08e  ******  announced  a  few  general  propo- 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  United  sitions,  embodying  eternal  and  ever-operating 

States,  in  Congress  assembled,  do  hereby  recognize  principles,  among  which  were, 
the  Government  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  inauffu-         «  Firflt,  that  'all  men  are  created  equal  are 

rated  under  and  bv  the  convention  which  assembled  €ndowed  ^fo  ^^^  inalienable  rights?  and 

on  the  6th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1864,  at  the  citv  of  ftew  ^^^  \i  ,.T,J*r      s  /f 

Orleans,  and  the  Government  of  the  State  o'f  Arkan-  *n?t    among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 

908,  inaugurated  under  and  by  the  convention  which  suit  of  happiness.' 

assembled  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1864,  at  the         "  Seoona,  that '  to  insure  these  rights,  Govern- 

city  of  Little  Rock :  Provided  That  the  same  or  ptber  ments  are  instituted  among  men.' 
conventions,  duly  assembled,  shall  first  have  incor-         u  m.  .^   +^x  jpAwaim    °  ia  j««:„rv  *i,A;-  *«*+ 
porated  into  the  constitutions  of  those  States,  respec-  Thu^  tha*   Governments  derive  their  just 

tively,  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  twelfth  sec-  powers  from  the  consent  Of  the  governed/ 
tion  of  this  act,  and  the  marshal  of  the  United  States         "  Fourth,  that  *  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 

shall  have  returned  to  the  President  of  the  United  ment  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
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right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  for  its  judicious  exercise  as  to  be  ablo  to  road 

to  institute  a  new  Government,  laying  its  foun-  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  in 

dations  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  addition  to  the  brave  men,  who,  in  the  name  of 

powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  law  and  liberty,  and  in  the  hope  of  leaving  their 

likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.'  And  children  heirs  to  both,  have  welcomed  the  bap- 

in  these  four  propositions  we  have  an  all-suffi-  tism  .of  battle  in  the  naval  and  military  service 

cient  guide  to  enduring  peace  and  prosperity,  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  embraced  by 

If  in  the  legislation  we  propose,  we  regard  these  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

self-evident  truths,  our  posterity  shall  not  only  This,  I  admit,  will  be  an  entering  wedge,  by  the 

enjoy  peace,  but  teach  the  world  the  way  to  aid  of  which,  in  a  brief  time,  the  whole  mass 

universal  freedom;  but  if  we  fail  to  regard  them,  improved,  enriched,  and  enlightened  by  the 

God  alone  in  His  infinite  wisdom  knows  what  fast-coming  and  beneficent  providences  of  God, 

years  of  agitation,  war,  and  misery  we  may  en-  will  be  qualified  for  and  permitted  to  enjoy 

tail  on  posterity,  and  whether  the  overthrow  those  rights  by  which  they  may  protect  them- 

of  our  Government,  the  division  of  our  country,  selves,  and  aid  in  giving  to  all  others  that  near 

and  all  the  ills  thus  entailed  on  mankind,  may  approach  to  exact  justice  which  we  hope  to 

not  be  justly  chargeable  to  us.  attain  from  the  intelligent  exercise  of  universal 

"My  proposition  is,  that  the  Government  of  suffrage  and  the  submission  of  all  trials  of  law 

the  United  States  was  instituted  to  secure  the  in  which  a  citizen  may  be  interested  to  the 

rights  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  country,  and  not  decision  of  his  peers  as  jurors. 

for  the  benefit  of  men  of  one  race  only;  and  I  "  Let  us  frankly  accept  Jefferson's  test  as  to 

know  not  where  to  look  for  evidence  that  would  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  give  it  practical  effect. 

strengthen  the  conclusiveness  of  the  mass  of  In  a  letter  dated  July  12,  1816,  in  discussing  a 

proof  I  have  thus  adduced,  embracing  as  it  does  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 

the  action  of  the  framers  of  all  the  State  con-  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferson  said : 

stitutions  but  one,  of  the  Congress  for  framing  "The  true  foundation  of  republican  government  is 

Articles  d  Confederation,  of  the  Convention  the  equal  right  of  every  citizen  in  his  person  and 

for  framing  the  Constitution  of   the  United  Property,  and  in  their  management.    Try  by  this  aa 

States,  the  acts  of  Congress  in  unbroken  series  %  £?*  cveJ7  P™™10 £  of  °ur  constitution,  and  see 

uwvess,  "-^  «»w  "*  ^  P,.      .                  Z            j  if  it  hangs  directly  on  the  will  of  the  people.    Reduce 

throughout  the  active  life  of  a  generation,  and  your  Legislature  to  a  convenient  number  for  foil  but 

the  solemn  obligations  assumed  by  the  executive  orderly  discussion.    Let  every  man  who  fights  or 

department  of  the  national  Government  in  the  pays,  exercise  his  just  and  equal  right  in  their  elec- 

exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power.    If  other  tion."-^»*wi,«  Worki,  vol.  vii.,  p.  11. 

source  of  proof  there  be,  it  can  only  serve  to  "  By  adopting  this  sound  test,  which,  be  it 

make  assurance  doubly  sure.  remembered,  was  the  only  one  recognized  by 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  in  every  the  fathers,  and  adhering  to  it,  our  practice  will 
State,  save  South  Carolina,  and  possibly  Virginia  harmonize  with  our  theories,  and  the  repugnance 
tod  Delaware—in  which  two  States  the  question  between  the  races  will  gradually  disappear, 
of  suffrage  was  regulated  by  statute  and  not  by  Wealth  and  power  conceal  many  deformities, 
constitutional  provision — negroes  participated  in  and  will  make  the  black  man  less  odious  to  all 
constituting  the  Convention  which  framed  the  than  he  now  seems.  Thus  will  consistent  ad- 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  voted  for  herence  to  principle  give  strength  and  peace  to 
members  of  the  State  conventions  to  which  the  our  country. 

question  of  its  ratification  was  submitted;  and  "But  i£  on  the  other  hand,  we  ignore  the 

as  that  Constitution  contains  no  clause  which  rights  of  these  four  million  people  and  their 

expressly  or  by  implication  deprives  them  of  the  posterity,  the  demon  of  agitation  will  haunt  us 

protecting  power  and  influence  of  the  instrument  in  the  future  fearfully  as  it  has  in  the  past  The 

they  participated  in  creating,  I  may  well  say  that  appeals  of  these  millions  for  justice  will  not  go 

to  secure  internal  peace  by  the  establishment  of  forth  in  vain ;  and  the  liberal,  the  conscientious, 

political  homogeneity,  and  perpetuate  it  by  the  the  philanthropic,  the  religious,  now  that  our 

abolition  of  political  classes  and  castes  whose  Christian  church  recognizes  her  long  off- cast 

conflicting  rights  and  interests  will  provoke  in-  child  philanthropy,"  will  be  found  in  hostile  array 

cessant  agitation,  and  ever  and  anon,  as  the  op-  against  what  the  commercial  and  planting  in- 

pressed  may  be  inspired  by  the  fundamental  teresta  will  regard  as  the  conservatism  of  the 

principles  of  our  Government,  or  goaded  by  day;  and  though  we  find  that  we  have  buried 

wrongs  excite  armed   insurrection,  we  need  the  slavery  question,  our  peace  will  be  disturbed 

adopt  no  new  theory,  but  accept  the  principles  by  the  negro  question  constantly,  and  fearfully 

of  our  fathers,  and  administer  in  good  faith  to  as  it  has  been  by  the  struggle  between  slavery 

all  men,  the  institutions  they  founded  on  them,  and  free  labor.   To  which  party  ultimate  victory 

"  As  a  step  to  this,  my  amendment  proposes,  would  be  vouchsafed  in  such  a  controversy  I 

not  that  the  entire  mass  of  people  of  African  de-  need  not  ask,  as  the  nation  acknowledges  that 

scent,  whom  our  laws  and  customs  have  degraded  God  still  lives  and  is  omnipotent, 

and  brutalized,  shall  be  immediately  clothed  with  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  fol- 

all  the  rights  of  citizenship.    It  proposes  only  to  lowing  substitute  to  the  bill  : 

grant  the  right  of  suffrage,  inestimable  to  all  men,  gtrike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

to  those  who  may  be  so  far  fitted  by  education  That  the  States  declared  to  be  in  rebellion  against 
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the  United  States,  and  within  which  the  authority  of  damental  doctrines  of  freedom  and  equal  rights 

the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  haa  before  ^  ^  ^  g^  we'  be  jndged  aB  tnM 

been  oyerthrown,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  resume  Aa  -  w  .    .,     L*™  xi^*  -,_  +!:  J*L*    w*  «™ 

their  political  relations  with  thS  Government  of  the  M  »»**  m,  ™  year*  that  are  to  come.  We  may 

United  States  until,  by  action  of  the  loyal  citizens  not  be  able  to  construct  at  this  time  a  plan  by 

within  such  States  respectively,  a  State  constitution  which,  and  by  which  alone,  all  the  States  in 

shall  be  ordained  and  established,  republican  in  form,  rebellion  shall  be  admitted  again  to  their  politi- 

forever  prohibiting  involuntary  semtudewithin  such  ^  ri  bte  Bnder        Government ;  bnt  we  can 

State,  and  guaranteeing  to  all  persons  freedom  and  \    ,    *         •,             :£.*£.  1  -I     I       ;         rr 

equality  of  fights  befori  the  law.  declare,  and  we  ought  by  solemn  enactment  to 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  State  of  declare,  that  no  rebel  State  shall  be  received 
Louisiana  is  hereby  permitted  to  resume  its  political  until  it  shall  come  with  a  free  constitution,  pro- 
relations  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hibiting  slavery  forever  within  her  borders,  and 
under  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  --- 4.-4,3,.,.  ^»A«4at/ma  nn/u~  «,v;Ai»  ^,«^i  -L.I*- 
which  assembled  on  the  60? day  of  April/ a.d.  1864,  containing  provisions  under  which  equal  rights 
at  New  Orleans.  before  the  law  may  be  secured." 

To  this  substitute  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Illinois,  ,  **r-  P^^/^}^^^  .??  fPl**5?011 

offered  the  following  amendment^  which  was  to  ^  bill,  aaad  s  "  The  bm  is  divided  into  two 

accepted  by  Mr.  Eliot :  distinct  parts:  first,  that  which  endeavors  to 

Sea  -.  2nd  be  itfurtJvr  enacted,  That  in  all  that  ^*  X^ 

portion  of  the  United  States  heretofore  declared  to  be  ™ent  \  and,  second,  that  which  seeks  to  prescribe 

in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and  enumerated  the  rule  and  method  to  which  all  efforts  at  any 

in  the  President's  proclamation  of  January  1, 1663,  future  period  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 

slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  must  conform.     And,  first,  let  US  look  at  its 

uv/S^  g"*«?  f»  * local JTSF'Sr  TJfSS 

hereby  is,  abolished  and  prohibited  forever,  and  the  J^e  principles  upon  which  tins  part  of  the  bill 

refinslavement,  or  holding,  or  attempting  to  hold  in  is  based?     Not  on  the  old  theory  of  a  colonial 

slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  any  person  within  government,  treating  and  subjecting  them,  ao- 

such  State  made  free  by  this  act,  or  declared  U>  be  cording  to  that  old  policy  of  the  colonies,  to  tho 

^&J&tt$£Z  £tt£&  wDL  the  ownership  and  tie  proprietorship,  as 

descendant*,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  weU  of  the  soil  as  the  franchise;  nor  indeed  on 

crime,  whereof  the  accused  shall  have  been  duly  con-  that  later  and  more  modern  policy  of  treating 

victed,  is  and  shall  be  forever  prohibited,  any  law  or  each  State  in  the  condition  of  a  Territory  hav- 

regulation  of  either  of  said  States  to  the  contrary  ing  power  to  form  md  frame  ft^  own  goTerI1. 

notwithstanding.                                                   ^  ^  with  ft  ropepvisory  power  sm  ^^ 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa, ,  offered the >  following  here  m&  retained  by  this  Government ;  but,  sir, 

amendment  to  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Eliot :  the  bill  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  not  only 

Senators  and  Representatives  shall  not  be  received  that  there  are  States  still  existing,  bnt  that  their 

fiTn.^^^^^^  old  constitutions  and  laws  are  stall  in  full  force 

tne  United  States  until  by  an  act  or  joint  resolution         ••  ..         «        .     A-u     n l  j  *__  •  j 

of  Congress,  approved  by  the  President,  or  passed  ^  operation ;  for,  sir,  the  first  duly  imposed 

notwithstanding  his  objections,  such  State  shall  have  upon  the  provisional  governor  in  these  several 

been  first  declared  to  have  organized  a  iuat  local  gov-  administrations  of  government  is  this:  '  That 

ernment,  republican  in  form,  and  to  be  entitled  to  until  the  United  States  shall  have  recognised  n 

representation  the  respective  Houses  of  Congress.  ^^  form  of  State  government  the  pro- 

Mr.  Eliot,  in  support  of  his  substitute,  said :  visional  government  of  said  States  shall  see 
"  What  is  the  need  of  any  general  bill?  We  that  this  act,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
passed  one  last  session,  I  know,  containing  pro-  and  the  laws  of  the  State  in  force  when  the 
visions,  many  of  them  like  the  provisions  of  this  State  government  was  overthrown  by  the  rebel- 
bill.  There  appeared  to  be  reason  to  act  then,  lion,  are  faithfully  executed,'  saving  and  exoept- 
Bat  can  we  undertake  in  one  bill  to  state  what  ing  the  single  provision  touching  the  enforce- 
shall  be  applicable  in  detail  in  all  these  rebel  ment  of  the  laws  against  slavery  and  the  mode 
States  ?  Why  is  it  not  more  wise  to  take  the  of  trial  and  punishment  of  colored  people.  In 
States  as  they  shall  present  themselves  for  ad-  all  other  matters  and  things  this  bill  takes  up 
mission  ?  We  may,  to  be  sure,  agree  upon  cer-  the  condition  of  those  States,  and  declares  it  to 
tain  principles.  We  ought  to  agree  upon  cer-  be  this :  that  they  still  exist  within  the  Union, 
tain  provisions  which  must  be  contained  within  with  their  old  boundaries,  and  constitutions,  and 
the  constitutions  of  the  States  before  those  laws  still  in  force,  but  without  officers  to  enforce 
States  shall  be  recognized  and  permitted  to  act  them.  And  the  proposition  of  the  bill  is  to  nil 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  those  offices  by  executive  appointment  here. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  work  imposed  upon  This,  sir,  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  bill.    It  is 

us  by  the  people  of  the  nation  more  full  of  con-  for  the  Executive  in  Washington  to  supply  that 

sequences  that  reach  into  the  far  future  than  deficiency,  namely,  to  fill  the  State  offices  in 

.hat  of  bringing  back  into  the  Union  the  States  every  one  of  those  States,  by  the  advice  and 

whose  governments  have  been  overthrown  by  with  the  consent,  it  may  be,  of  the  Senate  of 

traitors  in  arms  against  their  country.    As  we  the  United  States. 

discharge  that  duty  rightfully  and  without  fear,  "  Although  the  provisions  of  the  State  con- 
grounding  our  action  on  principle,  or  wrong-  stitution  and  of  the  laws  recognized  by  this  bill 
fully,  by  enactments  which  compromise  with  to  be  in  fall  force  may  provide  for  another 
principle,  endeavor  to  evade  the  great  and  fun-  method  of  appointment  or  election  for  these 
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officials,  from  the  highest  judicial  officer  to  the  provisional  governor  shall  institute  steps  for  a 
lowest  constable  in  a  pariah,  town,  or  county,  State  government,  making  no  provision  except 
the  President  may  appoint  just  as  many  of  them  his  own  opinion  for  determining  this  point  Be- 
as  he  pleases,  and  from  what  part  of  the  conn-  fore  he  will  institute  the  first  step,  it  is  in  his 
try  he  pleases.  There  is  no  provision  in  this  discretion  to  say  whether  the  people ( shall  have 
bill  that  they  shall  even  be  residents  of  the  sufficiently  returned  to  their  obedience.9  With 
State  over  which  they  are,  by  this  bill,  to  ad-  his  plaoe  and  the  places  of  the  whole  army  of 
minister  its  provisions  and  to  execute  the  laws  office-holders  under  him  at  stake,  it  will  not  be 
of  the  State.  An  army  of  officers,  in  one  para-  soon,  I  think,  were  there  no  other  obstacle  in 
graph  of  four  lines,  is  here  created,  subject  to  the  way ;  it  will  be  no  immediate  period  that 
the  sole  authority  and  control  of  the  President  this  governor  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
of  the  United  States.  the  people  have  been  sufficiently  subdued  for 

"  Sir,  this  bill  authorizes  and  requires  the  him  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  to  form  a  State* 

provisional  governor  to  levy  the  whole  body  of  government. 

the  taxes,  in  sum  total  assessed  and  provided  by  "  But  there  is  another  limitation  upon  the 
law,  in  the  year  next  preceding  the  rebellion,  proceeding.  Even  if  the  provisional  governor 
on  these  jpeople.  And,  sir,  upon  what  sort  of  should  come  to  be  willing  in  the  course  of  events, 
people  f  Upon  a  people,  to  begin  with,  that  are  to  take  these  initiatory  steps,  this  bill  goes  on 
beggars  and  seekers  of  alms  at  this  day,  depend-  to  say  that  those  proceedings  shall  depend  upon 
ent  upon  the  charity,  the  noble  and  boundless  another  question,  that  is,  whether  a  majority 
charity  of  the  North,  to  keep  them  from  starva-  of  the  people  in  the  State  have  of  their  own 
Hon.  Their  houses  have  been  burned,  their  choice  signified  their  loyalty  by  taking  the  oath 
lands  have  been  laid  desolate,  the  sources  of  of  allegiance.  Under  this  bill,  it  does  not  de- 
their  industry  have  been  destroyed  or  dried  up.  pend  upon  the  wish  of  the  loyal  people  to  have 
They  are  wanderers  in  their  own  land,  homeless  a  government  of  their  own;  it  depends  upon 
and  houseless.  And  upon  such  a  people,  with  the  wish  of  the  disloyal  people.  So  long  as  the 
all  the  new  circumstances  that  rebellion  and  its  disloyal  people  can  keep  a  majority  on  their 
Affects,  and  the  march  of  armies,  fire,  and  plun-  side,  they  can  dictate  what  sort  of  a  government 
der,  have  visited  upon  it,  it  is  proposed  to  levy  they  shall  have.  In  the  early  part  of  this  rebel- 
— yea,  sir,  levy — in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1865,  lion  there  was  no  uncertain  voice  on  this  side 
and  every  succeeding  year  thereafter,  the  pre-  of  the  House.  It  was  held  that  upon  the  loyal 
cise  sum  which  constituted  the  whole  body  of  people,  and  upon  the  loyal  people  alone,  were 
the  taxes  assessed  upon  them  for  all  purposes  to  be  reposed  the  functions  of  government;  that 
whatever  the  last  year  before  they  went  into  they  were  to  hold  the  elective  franchise;  they 
rebellion.  Sir.  the  condition  of  these  people,  to  determine  the  character  of  the  government; 
upon  whom  this  gross  sum  is  to  be  assessed,  for  and  that  rebels  were  only  to  be  c  counted '  that 
wretchedness  and  for  inability  to  sustain  even  we  might  know  what  force  may  be  necessary 
their  lives,  much  less  pay  taxes,  passes  all  de-  for  their  subjection.  But,  sir,  under  the  ad- 
scription.  I  know  nothing  that  more  nearly  ministration  of  these  men — this  army  of  foreign 
comes  up  to  a  just  description  of  that  condition  officers,  from  him  who  sits  in  the  high  court 
than  Burke's  glowing  and  inimitable  description  of  judicature,  passing  upon  the  rights  of  the 
of  the  awful  devastation  which  followed  when  people,  down  to  the  most  insignificant  official — 
Hyder  Ali  marched  his  conquering  army  over  how  long,  under  such  instruction  as  that,  I  sub- 
the  Carnatic  Upon  this  people,  as  unlike  in  mit  to  my  distinguished  friend,  will  it  be  before 
every  thing  that  constitutes  a  people  capable  of  that  majority  are  won  back  to  signify  their  de- 
paying  taxes,  that  people  which  they  were  when  sire  to  exchange  this  form  of  government  which 
the  taxes  were  originally  imposed  upon  them  he  imposes  for  one  of  their  own  making? 
as  a  beggar  is  unlike  a  prince,  it  is  proposed  Mr.  Edgerton,  of  Indiana,  in  opposition  to 
nevertheless  to  impose  and  levy  these  taxes,  and  the  bill,  said :  "  Before  considering  the  leading 
call  upon  this  innumerable  army  of  imported  provisions  and  character  of  this  bill  I  propose 
officeholders  to  collect  and  wrench  them  as  the  to  look  briefly  at  its  history.  The  forerunner 
last  drop  of  life-blood  from  shrivelled  bodies.  of  this  measure  of  legislation,  so  far  as  this 

"  I  have  thus  far  considered  one  of  the  two  House  is  concerned,  may  be  found  in  the  terri- 

branches  into  which  this  bill  is  divided— that  torial  bill  reported  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

which  proposes  to  establish  over  them  a  present  (Mr.  Ashley)  from  the  Committee  on  Territo- 

system  of  government.  How  long  does  this  bill  ries  in  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  in  March, 

propose  to  continue  that  system  over  them  ?  In  1862.    It  was  aptly  termed  at  the  time  by  tho 

the  first  place,  just  so  long  as  the  provisional  gentleman's  colleague  from  the  Cincinnati  dis- 

governor  shall  see  fit  to  have  it  maintained.    It  trict  of  Ohio  (Mr.  Pendleton), 4  A  bill  to  dissolve 

is  left  by  this  bill  itBelf  discretionary  with  the  the  Union  and  abolish  the  Constitution  of  the 

provisional  governor  himself  to  determine  when  United  States.9    The  bill  was  summarily,  if  not 

he  will  institute  the  first  initiatory  Bteps  of  indignantly,  rejected  by  the  House  without  a 

measures  calculated  to  bring  out  of  this  state  of  second  reading     But,  sir,  men  and  events  have 

things  a  new  form  of  government.    The  bill  since  changed,  if  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

says  that  when  the  people  of  any  State '  shall  have  States  has  not  changed,  and  the  stone  of  revo- 

sufficiently  returned  to  their  obedience'  this  lutionary  reconstruction  then  rejected  by  the 
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master-builders  in  this  House  bids  fair  to  be-  the  legislation  that  might  be  deemed  necessary 

come  the  head  of  the  corner.    Then  the  Con-  to  restore  the  relations  of  the  Southern  State 

etitution  was  not  altogether  repudiated  as  the  to  the  Federal  Government. 

foundation  of  our  legislation;  now  revolution-        " Mr.  Speaker,  the  love  of  power,  like  the 

ary  opinions  and  plans  override  it  as  a  thing  of  love  of  fame, 

tne  past.   Not  many  are  there  in  this  Congress,  "  Howe'er  concealed  by  art, 

and  fewer  there  will  be  in  the  next,  I  fear,  to  J***1*  mor«  or  leBS  in  ever7  human  he*rU 

do  reverence  to  the  Constitution  and  obey  its        "  It  is  not  an  idle  passion  in  the  breast  of  the 

commands.  constitutional  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Early  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  this  It  is  there,  restless,  active,  aggressive,  and 
House,  on  a  resolution  of  the  gentleman  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Henry  Winter  Davis),  an-  "  The  President  as  the  anther  of  the  emanci- 
thorized  the  appointment  of  a  special  commit-  pation  proclamation,  on  which  (though  not 
tee  of  nine,  called  the  committee  on  the  rebel-  original  with  him  and  forced  on  him  by  press- 
lions  States,  to  consider  and  report  by  bill  upon  nre)  he  had  planted  his  hope  of  historic  feme, 
the  subject  of  the  reconstruction  of  States.  The  was  determined  by  the  work  of  his  own  hand 
ostensible  or  declared  purpose  of  the  committeo  to  carry  it  out  to  its  logical  results.  He  had 
was  to  carry  out  the  constitutional  guarantee  formed  his  plan  of  reconstruction,  he  had  pro- 
of republican  government  to  States  in  which  claimed  it  to  the  world,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
such  governments  had  been  usurped  or  over-  in  which  he  adhered  to  his  plans  of  military 
thrown.  campaigns,  though  baffled  and  butchered  Union 

"  The  President,  by  his  amnesty  proclama-  armies,  *  driven  like  bullocks  into  the  slaughter- 
tion  of  December  8,  1863,  accompanying  his  pen,*  attested  his  unwisdom,  he  would  admit 
annual  message  to  Congress  of  that  date,  with  no  rival  near  his  throne  to  share  his  honors  as 
characteristic  oblivion  of  the  true  character  and  the  great  emancipator.  Therefore  without  wait- 
limitations  of  his  executive  powers,  had  assum-  ing  for  the  legislative  action  of  Congress,  which 
ed  to  take  the  subject  of  reconstruction  pretty  was  clearly  contemplated  by  the  terms  of  the 
much  into  his  own  hands.  He  had  assumed  to  resolution  appointing  the  speoial  committee  of 
amplify  the  power  to  pardon  offenders  against  nine,  the  President  moved  straight  forward  to 
the  laws  into  a  power  to  reconstruct  States,  to  his  purpose  of  reorganizing  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
dictate  State  constitutions,  and  to  determine  sos,  and  I  may  say  Florida,  in  his  own  way. 
the  conditions  upon  which  a  sovereign  State  of  Whether  the  sagacious  mind  of  the  President 
the  Union  should  or  should  not  be  recognized  was  even  at  that  early  period  of  the  Presidential 
and  protected  as  a  State  in  the  Union.  This  campaign  leaking  forward  to  the  possible  contin- 
portion  of  the  President's  message  was  referred  gency  of  the  need  of  electoral  votes  from  those 
to  the  special  committee  I  have  alluded  to.  three  States  and  others  he  might  reconstruct,  I 
The  amnesty  proclamation,  like  its  forerunners,  will  not  undertake  to  say.  I  leave  that  ques- 
the  proclamation  of  September  22,  1862,  and  tion  to  gentlemen  who  know  the  President 
January  1,  1863,  was  an  unprecedented  and  better  than  I  do ;  but,  sir,  my  charities  are  not 
startling  assertion  of  executive  power,  and  large  for  a  public  magistrate  whose  public  ca- 
I  feel  well  assured,  sir,  for  I  have  too  high  an  reer  has  been  marked  by  the  grossest  incon- 
opinion  of  their  intelligence  and  patriotism  to  sistencies  of  principle,  and  by  usurpations  of 
believe  otherwise,  that  it  did  not  meet  the  ap-  power  that  have  time  and  again  remorselessly 
proval  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  friends  of  the  and  without  apology  or  atonement  stricken 
Administration  in  this  House.  The  gentleman  down  the  liberties  of  innocent  men,  and  almost 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens),  whose  ability  blotted  out  constitutional  limitations  so  plain 
and  experience  entitle  him  to  speak  as  an  oracle  that  he  who  runs  might  read  and  understand." 
of  his  party  on  this  floor,  declared  in  his  speech  "  Pending  the  progress  of  the  military  mani- 
of  22d  January,  1864,  that  the  President's  plan  pulation  of  a  portion  of  Louisiana,  comprising 
of  reconstruction,  as  stated  in  the  amnesty  proc-  mainly,  in  votes  if  not  in  territorial  area,  the 
tarnation, '  is  wholly  outside  of  and  unknown  to  city  of  New  Orleans,  into  a  reconstructed  State 
the  Constitution,1  and  found  its  justification  according  to  the  President's  plan,  the  bill  of  the 
only  in  the  war  power  and  in  the  theory  of  last  session,  commonly  known  as  the  reconstruc- 
military  conquest.  ( It  proposed  to  treat  the  tion  bill,  and  identical  in  title  and  similar  in  its 
rebel  territory  as  a  conqueror  alone  would  treat  general  purposes  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
it.'  To  the  principle  of  the  plan,  that  is,  the  House,  was  reported  from  the  committee  on  the 
right  to  treat  the  Southern  people  as  a  foreign  rebellious  States,  debated,  passed  on  the  4th 
ind  conquered  people,  the  gentleman  from  day  of  May  last,  sent  to  the  Senate,  debated 
Pennsylvania  assented  (for  that  was  a  favorite  and  amended  there,  and  finally  adopted  as  it 
theory  of  his  own),  but  to  the  details  he  did  not  passed  the  House  on  the  2d  July  last,  and  sent 
agree ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  one  object  of  the  to  the  President  for  approval.  It  was  not  ap- 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  as  ^  ell  as  the  proved  by  him,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  his 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Davis),  in  con-  proclamation  of  the  8th  Julv  last 
jointly  moving  the  resolution  for  a  special  com-  "  The  President's  objections  to  the  bill  may 
mittee,  was  to  take  from  the  usurping  hand  of  be  summed  np  in  three  points :  First  His  un- 
the  Executive  and  to  exercise  through  Congress  willingness  '  to  be  inflexibly  committed  to  any 
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single  plan  of  reconstruction.'  Second.  That  by  executive  reconstruction,  and  we  will  re- 
the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  set  aside  and  make  Arkansas  by  congressional  reconstruct 
hold  for  naught  the  free  State  constitutions  of  tion.'  For  some  reason  this  proposition  has 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  adopted  under  his  been  withdrawn  from  the  committee's  bill  re- 
proclamation  of  8th  December.  Third.  That  ported  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
he  was  unprepared  to  declare  by  an  approval  ley),  but  it  stands  in  the  substitute  or  the  gen- 
of  the  bill '  a  constitutional  competency  in  Oon-  tleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Eliot),  accom- 
grcss  to  abolish  slavery  in  States.'  panied  by  the  further  offering  to  the  President 
"  The  sufficiency  of  the  President's  reasons  for  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arnold)  of 
-virtually  vetoing  the  reconstruction  bill  were,  a  proposition  virtually  to  confirm  the  emanci- 
soon  after  the  publication  of  his  proclamation,  pation  proclamation  of  January  1,  1863.  The 
considered  in  an  able  paper  made  public  by  a  committee's  bill,  as  modified,  now  proposes  to 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wade)  recognize  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  under  their 
and  an  equally  distinguished  member  of  this  new  constitutions,  provided  conventions  of  those 
House  (Mr.  Henry  Winter  Davis).  The  tenor  States  shall  incorporate  into  their  constitutions 
of  their  masterly  and  conclusive  argument  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  twelfth  section 
against  the  President  is  best  stated  in  their  of  the  bill;  and  provided  further  that  it  shall 
own  words,  when  they  say  of  the  President's  appear  by  the  United  States  marshal's  enrol- 
anomalous  proclamation :  ment  that  the  persons  who  had  taken  the  oath  to 
A  more  studied  outrage  od  the  legislate  author.  8UPP<>rt  the  Constitution  of  the  United [States, 
Uioa  of  the  people  has  never  been  perpetrated.  together  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  btates 
«  a  ;frfi,  fr°m  BUOn  States  in  the  military  or  naval  ser- 
And  further :  ^^  amounted  to  a  majority  of  the  persons  en- 
It  is  a  blow  at  the  friends  of  his  Administration,  at  rolled  in  the  State, 
the  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  principles  of  repub-  uj^  ^eTQ  ^  therefore  a  direct  proposition 
lican  government.  bef()re  ^  Houge  to  recognize  unconditionally 

"  These  assertions,  sir,  answer,  so  far  as  their  the  new  government  of  Louisiana,  I  shall  here 

authors  are  concerned,  my  question  as  to  the  say  what  further  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject, 

honesty  of  the  President's  constitutional  doubt.  The  case  of  Arkansas  I  shall  not  specially  dis- 

A  studied  outrage,  sir,  is  not  the  fruit  of  an  ouss,  for  the  principle  of  both  cases  is  the  same ; 

honest  doubt.  both  rest  on  the  amnesty  oath  as  a  condition  of 

"  The  President's  will  undid  the  work  of  his  suffrage,  and  if  Louisiana  is  not  entitled  to  reo- 

friends  in  the  last  Congress  in  their  efforts  to  ognition,  neither  is  Arkansas, 

reconstruct  States.    The  Executive  triumphed  uOn  these  grounds,  then,  sir:  first,  because 

over  the  legislative  power,  and  notwithstanding  it  was  initiated  and  built  up  by  Federal  military 

his  ( studied  outrage  on  the  legislative  author-  power,  exacting  an  unconstitutional  and  op- 

ities  of  the  people,'  the  majority  in  Congress  pressive  test  oath  as  a  basis  or  condition  of  suf- 

kissed  the  hand  that  smote  them,  and  in  spite  frage,  and  creating  a  quasi  duress  over  the  peo- 

of  the  reconstruction  bill,  in  defianoe  of  its  well-  pie  of  Louisiana ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  have 

matured  provisions,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  no  evidence  that  it  is  the  act  of  the  people  of 

States  reared  and  reconstructed  under  the  Pres-  Louisiana  in  any  proper  legal  sense  of  the  word, 

ident's  hand  and  plan,  upon  the  basis  of  martial  I  am  opposed  to  recognizing  the  new  govern* 

law,  now  knock  confidently  at  our  doors  for  ment  and  constitution  of  Louisiana  as  proposed 

recognition.  in  this  bill ;  and  I  apply  the  same  points  of  ob- 

"The  crisis  of  the  election  being  past,  a  re-  jection  to  the  case  of  Arkansas, 

newed  effort  is  made  by  the  committee  on  re-  "  Passing  from  the  case  of  Louisiana  I  shall 

bellious  States  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  recon-  consider  with  as  little  of  detail  as  possible, 

struction.  for  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  the  House,  the 

"  The  various  forms  in  which  the  subject-  prominent  features  of  the  bill  and  amendments 

matter  before  the  House  has  been  presented,  before  us. 

the  conflicting  arguments  which  have  been  "Ostensibly  and  by  its  title  the  bill  is  one 'to 
urged  in  its  support,  all  indicate  that  division  guarantee  to  certain  States  whose  governments 
of  counsel  exists  among  those  controlling  legis-  have  been  usurped  or  overthrown  a  republican 
lation  here,  and  who,  having  a  common  pur-  form  of  government ; '  but  the  title  is  a  mis- 
pose,  should  have  a  common  plan  for  its  success,  nomer.    The  mask  of  the  Constitution  is  on  the 

"  The  reconstruction  bill  of  this  session  as  face  of  the  bill ;  but  usurpation  and  despotism 
originally  reported,  contained  a  section  (the  are  in  its  heart.  The  bill  in  fact  is,  as  it  is  corn- 
seventh)  directly  and  without  conditions  recog-  monly  called  and  known,  a  reconstruction  bill, 
nizing  the  government  and  constitution  of  Louis-  What,  in  brief;  does  it  contemplate  and  propose  ? 
iana  as  organized  under  General  Banks'  procla-  "  1.  A  temporary,  provisional,  civil  govern- 
raation.  Why  Arkansas  was  not  included  I  do  ment  by  Federal  officers,  appointees  of  the 
not  know ;  but  the  provision  as  to  Louisiana  President,  over  the  States  in  rebellion,  as  Ter- 
was  evidently  intended  to  propitiate  the  Presi-  ritories  or  military  provinces — for  that  is  the 
dont  to  approve  the  bill.  It  seemed  to  be  a  effect  of  the  bill — which  shall  disregard  all 
compromise  between  the  House  and  the  Presi-  laws  and  usages  of  the  State  in  favor  of  slavery, 
dent,  saying  to  him,  '  Tou  may  take  Louisiana  and  shall  extend  to  negroes  as  to  whito  men 
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the  criminal  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  qualifica-  States,  bat  to  incorporate  into  the  State  const- 

tions  of  jurors.  tution  these  conditions: 

"  2.  Confirmation  of  emancipation  to  all  per-  Sac.  18.  And  U  ti  fvrthw  enacted,  That  the  con. 

sons  and  their  posterity  in  all  the  States  and  vention  shall  declare,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 

parts  of  States  covered  by  the  President's  eman-  State,  their  submission  to  the  CoMtitutoon  and  lavs 

Sp^onp^^tio^andtheextenrionofae  ^1^^^^^^^ 

writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  United  States  courts  fn  tbe  execution  of  the  constitutional  duty  to  mr. 

to  discharge  such  persons  when  claimed  and  antee  a  republican  form  of  government  to  eyeryStatc, 

held  as  slaves,  and  making  it  a  crime  to  attempt  and  incorporate  them  in  the  constitution  of  the  State, 

to  enslave  any  person  thus  declared  free,  pun-  tJ,S£.[ito1JaT  s           -  ^  .      .  , ,            .  , 

;,t»*vi^  k-  «  /„£  «.«*  i—»  *i«M  *i  Knn  .n/im  First.  No  person  who  has  held  or  exercued  any 

lahable  by  a  fine  not  less  than  $1,500  and  un-  offlce>  dvil  £  mlHUiy  exke}>t  ciril  officeg  mm?7 

pnsonment  for  not  less  than  five  years.  ministerial  and  militarr  offices  below  the  grade  of 

uFor  a  slaveholder,  therefore,  to  doubt  the  colonel,  State  or  confederate,  under  the  usurping 

infallibility  of  the  President  and  Congress,  and  power,  shall  Tote  for  or  be  a  member  of  tbe  LegisU- 

to  attempt  to  hold  his  slaves  against  their  acts,  tu?»  or  Goronor.              .*  .    .   , 

w  tHUHupu  iiv  uvtu  uw  imatvo  "e0"""'  *"«"  "^^  Second.  Involuntary  servitude  is  forever  prohib. 

is  a  high  crime  by  this  proposed  law.  ited.  and  freedom  and  equaUty  of  civil  rights  before 

"  8.  Disfranchisement  as  citizens  of  the  United  the  law  are  guaranteed  to  all  persons  in  said  State. 

States  of  all  persons  who,  after  this  act,  shall  Third.  No  debt,  State  or  confederate,  created  by 

hold  military  office  under  the  confederacy  from  or  under  the  sanction  of  the  usurping  power,  or  in 

the  nu*  of  «tari  wfwui,  or  any  civil  office  «£  ^akfJftTM^Ktt 

not  merely  ministerial.  for  the  confiscation  or  forfeiture  of  any  debt  crop. 

"  4.  The  formation  of  a  new  State  constitution  erty,  or  franchise,  of  any  loyal  citizen  of  the  United 

and  government  (so  soon  as  the  military  resist-  States,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void, 

once  to  the  United  States  shall  have  been  sap-  "  The  constitution  thus  formed,  to  be  sub- 

Eressed  in  any  State,  and  the  people  thereof  shall  mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State  en- 
ave  sufficiently  returned  to  their  obedience  to  titled  to  vote  for  delegates  to  the  convention, 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.'  and,  if  approved,  certified  to  the  President,  who, 
The  proceedings  initiative  of  such  government  after  obtaining  the  consent  of  Congress,  is  by 
are  to  be  taken  by  the  Federal  governor,  aided  proclamation  to  recognize  the  State  government 
by  a  State  convention  over  which  he  shall  pre-  thus  established ;  and  thereafter,  and  not  be- 
side ;  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  which  con-  fore,  Senators,  Representatives,  and  presidential 
vention  the  right  of  suffrage  is  to  be  extended  electors  may  be  chosen  in  such  State. 
to  negro  citizens  who  can  read  the  Constitution  u  6.  If  the  convention  refuse  to  reestablish 
of  the  United  States,  as  proposed  by  the  amend-  the  State  government  on  the  conditions  pre- 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  scribed,  the  provisional  governor  is  to  dissolve 
Kelley),  and  to  white  citizens,  and  to  all  citi-  the  convention,  and  the  State  remains  in  its 
zens  of  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  color,  territorial  or  provincial  condition,  under  mili- 
who  are  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  tary  durance,  until  the  President  shall  see  fit  to 
United  States,  all  first  having  taken  the  oath  of  direct  the  provisional  governor  to  order  a  new 
allegiance  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862.  All  election,  when  the  same  process  shall  be  gone 
persons  who  have  held  any  office,  State  or  Fed-  through  with  until  a  government  to  suit  tbe 
eral,  under  the  rebel  usurpation,  or  borne  arms  prescribed  terms  shall  be  accepted  by  the  people, 
voluntarily  against  the  United  States,  are  to  be  "  The  effect  of  all  this  is — 
excluded  from  voting  for  or  being  elected  as  "  1.  To  take  from  the  people  of  the  State  all 
delegates,  even  if  they  offer  to  take  the  oath  of  power  to  initiate  proceedings  to  reorganize  their 
allegiance.  own  State  government  in  harmony  with  tbe 
u  In  regard  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  tbe  Constitution  of.  the  United  States,  or  even  to 
right  to  be  delegates  to  the  constitutional  con-  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  suffrage.  The 
vention,  the  last  amendment  proposed  by  the  bill  ignores  the  idea  that  there  is  any  vital 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  in  the  nature  power  in  the  people  to  restore  their  State  gov- 
of  a  substitute  for  the  whole  bill  and  amend-  ernment — not  only  taken  from  them  by  rebel- 
ments  (but  which  I  have  not  had  time  fully  to  lion  but  kept  from  them  by  Federal  power- 
examine),  goes  beyond  any  previous  proposition,  until  the  Federal  authority  awakens  the  latent 
and  virtually  would  give  to  the  freed  negroes  power  of  the  people,  puts  it  in  motion,  gives  it 
the  right  both  to  vote  for  and  be  delegates  to  direction,  prescribes  its  mode  and  instruments 
tlfe  constitutional  convention.  I  refer  to  sec-  of  action,  and  defines  and  limits  its  results. 
tions  three  and  five  of  the  last  amendment  or  "  2.  The  effect  is  to  exclude  from  the  reor- 
substitute.  In  the  phrases  '  all  male  citizens  of  ganization  the  entire  white  population  of  the 
the  United  States,1  in  section  three,  and  *  all  State  who  shall  have  held  office  or  voluntarily 
citizens  of  the  United  States,'  in  section  five,  borne  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  who 
are  wrapped  up  the  two  cardinal  ideas  of  the  shall  not  take  the  oath  of  July  2, 1862. 
party  in  power— negro  suffrage  and  negro  "3.  To  confine  the  right  of  suffrage  and  power 
equality.  of  reorganization  to  enrolled  men  and  Federal 
u  5.  The  bill  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  constitu-  soldiers  taking  the  oath ;  and  the  law  affords  no 
tional  convention  not  only  to  declare  submis-  guarantee  that  even  the  enrolment  shall  en> 
fcion  to  tho  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  brace  a  majority  of  males  over  twenty-one  year1 
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of  age.  The  majority  required  as  a  baas  of  ao-  eral  Congress?  Sir,  there  is  no  such  power 
tion  is  so  many  of  enrolled  persons  taking  the  but  in  usurpation  and  physical  force.  This  bill 
oath  as,  with  the  soldiers,  shall  constitute  a  is  in  every  element  revolutionary,  and  had  the 
majority  of  the  persona  enrolled ;  that  majority,  issue  now  made  by  it  with  the  slaveholding  States 
through  defect  or  fraud  in  enrolment,  may  be  been  made  with  them  on  the  4th  of  March, 
not  even  one-tenth  of  the  males  of  the  State  1861,  and  an  attempt  made  then,  as  now,  to  en- 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  force  it  by  war,  no  man  who  is  capable  of  dis- 
"4.  The  effect  is  the  absolute  disfranchise-  tinguiahing  between  the  rhapsodies  of  fanatical 
meat  of  eleven  States  and  their  continuance  in  abolitionists  and  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
a  state  of  war  until  they  accept  ( the  abandon-  eral  Constitution  would  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
ment  of  slavery,'  as  dictated  to  them  by  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  whose  rights  were 
United  States,  and  until  by  organic  law  they  thus  assailed  would  have  been  justified  in  resist- 
declare  that  all  persons  shall  have  ( equality  of  ing  such  conditions  to  the  extremity  of  revolu- 
civil  rights  before  the  law '  of  the  State ;  a  well-  tion." 

seeming  phrase  of  broad  import,  the  precise       Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  followed,  withdrawing 
meaning  of  which  I  do  not  understand.    A  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill,  and  also  with* 
woman  is  a  person,  a  negro  is  a  person,  an  alien  drawing,  by  authority  of  the  committee,  the 
is  a  person,  and  the  right  of  suffrage  is  a  civil  bill  which  was  the  original  text,  and  introdu- 
right   Does  this  high-sounding  phrase  of  the  cing  another.    He  made  the  following  explana- 
bill  mean  mat  women,  negroes,  and  aliens  shall  tion :  "  At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
all  hare  equal  right  to  vote  in  a  regenerated  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member  reported  a 
State  with  white  male  citizens?    What  does  bill  which  received  the  sanction  of  this  body 
'equality  of  civil  rights  before  the  law  for  all  and  of  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  receive  the  ap- 
peisoas'mean?  proval  of  the  President.    Since  that  time,  and 
uXow,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  during  this  session,  it  has  been  my  earnest  de- 
will  be  the  effects  of  the  proposed  bill  upon  sire  to  conciliate  all  gentlemen  on  this  side  of 
States  in  which  tine  bill  itself  assumes  as  a  con-  the  House  who  had  scruples  in  regard  to  the 
dition  precedent  of  this  Federal  dictation  that  bill  as  it  originally  passed,  and,  if  possible,  to 
'military  resistance  to  the  United  States  has*  secure  a  united  vote  in  its  favor.    For  that 
been  suppressed,  and  the  people  have  sufficiently  purpose  I  consented  to  what  might  properly  be 
returned  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  termed  a  compromise,  in  providing  for  the  re- 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,'    If  so,  why  treat  admission  or  recognition  of  the  new  govern - 
them  as  aliens  and  enemies,  conquered  subjects  merits  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee. 
of  an  imperial  power?  The  conditions  were  not  such  as  I  would  prc- 
''  la  fact  and  in  purpose,  then,  the  bill  before  scribe  if  those  States  stood  separately  and  alone. 
the  House  is  one  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  But  in  order  to  secure  what  I  thought  of  para- 
States,  and  to  enfranchise  and  elevate  negroes,  mount  importance — universal  suffrage  to  the 
and  to  disfranchise  and  degrade  white  men ;  a  liberated  black  men  of  the  South — I  consented 
bill  to  change  the  social  and  industrial  systems  to  ingraft  in  the  bill  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
and  internal  policy  of  eleven  States ;  a  bill  to  proposing  the  other  day  a  conditional  recogni- 
taie  from  those  States  their  inherent  reserved  tion  of  the  existing  governments  of  the  States 
constitutional  right  to  regulate  in  their  own  way  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  the  government 
their  internal  policy,  not  inconsistent  with  the  now  being  organized  in  Tennessee. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.    It  is  a  bill        "  Disappointed  in  my  efforts  to  secure  the 
to  punish  treason  without  trial  or  conviotion ;  cooperation  of  gentlemen  who  profess  to  enter- 
a  Sill  to  confiscate  private  property  without  tain,  and  who  I  am  willing  to  concede  do  enter- 
adequate  compensation ;  in  short,  a  bill  to  re-  tain,  practically  the  same  opinions  which  I  do 
construct  States  and  make  State  constitutions,  in  favor  of  securing  universal  suffrage  to  the 
when  in  truth  no  States  or  their  constitutions  colored  man,  and  in  favor  of  the  early  recogni- 
have  been  destroyed,  or  need  reconstruction,  tion  of  every  rebel  State  which  has  a  population 
unles  by  the  voluntary  action  of  their  own  sufficient  to  sustain  and  maintain  a  government ; 
people.  failing  in  that,  I  now  decline  to  offer  my  sub- 
14  Where,  sir,  is  the  power  in  the  Federal  Gov-  stitute,  and  at  the  request  and  with  the  concur- 
eminent  to  do  all  these  things?    Where  the  rence  of  the  committee  we  have  offered  the  bill 
power  to  make  a  State,  known  as  such  to  the  of  the  last,  session,  with  the  modifications  which 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  a  members  will  notice  when  the  bill  is  read, 
province  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  Those  modifications  are  to  strike  out  all  the  bill 
to  govern  it  as  such,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  contains  to  which  gentlemen  have  raised  ob- 
such  State  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu-  jection,  in  that  it  seemingly  authorized  the  ex- 
tion  of  the  United  States  ?    Where  the  power  ecution  of  the  State  laws  as  they  existed  at  the 
t°  pat  a  State,  not  in  rebellion  or  disobedient  to  time  of  the  rebellion.    In  order  to  make  per- 
the  Constitution,  under  military  duress  for  in-  fectly  clear  what  the  committee  meant,  they 
definite  years,  until  you  force  its  people  to  re-  have  inserted  a  provision  that  the  provisional 
model  their  constitution,  not  in  itself  anti-repub-  governor  shall  execute  only  such  laws  as  relate 
lican  nor  in  any  sense  unconstitutional,  and  to  the  protection  of  persons  and  property ;  and 
m&ko  it  conform  to  the  changeful  will  of  a  Fed-  that  all  laws  inconsistent  with  this  bill,  and  all 
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the  criminal  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  qualifies-  States,  but  to  incorporate  into  the  State  consti- 

tions  of  jurors.  tution  these  conditions: 

a  2.  Confirmation  of  emancipation  to  all  per-  Stc.  12.  And  U  U  further  madid,  That  the  con- 
sons  and  their  posterity  in  all  the  States  and  vention  shall  declare,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
parts  of  States  covered  by  the  President's  eman-  State,  their  submission  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
Ration  proclamations,  and  the  extension  of  *e  *^^^ 

writ  of  habea*  corpu*  by  United  btates  courts  [n  tbe  execution  of  the  constitutional  duty  to  mar- 
to  discharge  snch  persons  when  claimed  and  antee  a  republican  form  of  government  to  everyState, 
held  as  slaves,  and  TnjJrfag  it  a  crime  to  attempt  sad  incorporate  them  in  the  constitution  of  the  State, 

to  enslave  any  person  thus  declared  free,  pun-    ^J*  is  tosay :  

&V.M    i <a„iT«~±  i™  tit.*,  *i  KAn„«/;m  First.  No  person  who  has  held  or  exercised  any 

lahable  by  a  fine  not  less  than  $1,500  and  un-  office|  dvU  £  military>  exiept  civil  offlces  mcre£ 

pnsonment  for  not  less  than  nve  years.  ministerial  and  military  offices  below  the  grade  of 

u  For  a  slaveholder,  therefore,  to  doubt  the  colonel,  State  or  confederate,  under  the  usurping 

infallibility  of  the  President  and  Congress,  and  power,  shall  vote  for  or  be  a  member  of  the  Legiala- 

to  attempt  to  hold  his  skveSflagainst  their  acts,  ^ond^Wu'ntar,  servitude  is  former  prohib- 

13  a  high  crime  by  this  proposed  law.  ited,  and  freedom  and  equality  of  civil  rights  before 

"  8.  Disfranchisement  as  citizens  of  the  United  the  law  are  guaranteed  to  all  persons  in  said  State. 

States  of  all  persons  who,  after  this  act,  shall  Third.  No  debt,  State  or  confederate,  created  by 

hold  military  office  under  the  confederacy  from  or  under  the  sanction  of  the  usurping  power,  or  in 

tu*  «««v.  ,vf\»r*i«««i  «„„.«!   M  «„«  «;,rii  Affl„fl  any  manner  in  aid  thereof,  shall  be  recognized  or 

the  rank  of  colonel  upward,  or  any  civil  office  Jd  by  the  State .  and  all  ^te>  jadicml  or  ifguutive, 

not  merely  ministenaL  for  the  confiscation  or  forfeiture  of  any  debt  prop- 

"4.  The  formation  of  anew  State  constitution  erty,  or  franchise,  of  any  loyal  citizen  of  the  united 

and  government  *  so  soon  as  the  military  resist-  States,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void, 

once  to  the  United  States  shall  have  been  sup-  "  The  constitution  thus  formed,  to  be  sub- 

Eressed  in  any  State,  and  the  people  thereof  shall  mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State  en- 
ave  sufficiently  returned  to  their  obedience  to  titled  to  vote  for  delegates  to  the  convention, 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.'  and,  if  approved,  certified  to  the  President,  who, 
The  proceedings  initiative  of  such  government  after  obtaining  the  consent  of  Congress,  is  by 
are  to  be  taken  by  the  Federal  governor,  aided  proclamation  to  recognize  the  State  government 
by  a  State  convention  over  which  he  shall  pre-  thus  established ;  and  thereafter,  and  not  be- 
side ;  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  which  con-  fore,  Senators,  Representatives,  and  presidential 
vention  the  right  of  suffrage  is  to  be  extended  electors  may  be  chosen  in  such  State, 
to  negro  citizens  who  can  read  the  Constitution  u  6.  If  the  convention  refuse  to  reestablish 
of  the  United  States,  as  proposed  by  the  amend-  the  State  government  on  the  conditions  pre- 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  scribed,  the  provisional  governor  is  to  dissolve 
Kelley),  and  to  white  citizens,  and  to  all  citi-  the  convention,  and  the  State  remains  in  its 
zens  of  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  color,  territorial  or  provincial  condition,  under  mili- 
who  are  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  tary  durance,  until  the  President  shall  see  fit  to 
United  States,  all  first  having  taken  the  oath  of  direct  the  provisional  governor  to  order  a  new 
allegiance  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862.  All  election,  when  the  same  process  shall  be  gone 
persons  who  have  held  any  office,  State  or  Fed-  through  with  until  a  government  to  suit  the 
eral,  under  the  rebel  usurpation,  or  borne  arms  prescribed  terms  shall  be  accepted  by  tbe  people, 
voluntarily  against  the  United  States,  are  to  be  "  The  effect  of  all  this  is — 
excluded  from  voting  for  or  being  elected  as  "  1.  To  take  from  the  people  of  the  State  all 
delegates,  even  if  they  offer  to  take  the  oath  of  power  to  initiate  proceedings  to  reorganize  their 
allegiance.  own  State  government  in  harmony  with  the 
"  In  regard  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  tbe  Constitution  of.  the  United  States,  or  even  to 
right  to  be  delegates  to  the  constitutional  con-  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  suffrage.  The 
vention,  the  last  amendment  proposed  by  the  bill  ignores  the  idea  that  there  is  any  vital 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  in  the  nature  power  in  the  people  to  restore  their  State  gov- 
of  a  substitute  for  the  whole  bill  and  amend-  ernment — not  only  taken  from  them  by  rebel- 
ments  (but  which  I  have  not  had  time  fully  to  lion  but  kept  from  them  by  Federal  power — 
examine),  goes  beyond  any  previous  proposition,  until  the  Federal  authority  awakens  the  latent 
and  virtually  would  give  to  the  freed  negroes  power  of  the  people,  puts  it  in  motion,  gives  it 
the  right  both  to  vote  for  and  be  delegates  to  direction,  prescribes  its  mode  and  instruments 
t$e  constitutional  convention.  I  refer  to  sec-  of  action,  and  defines  and  limits  its  results, 
tions  three  and  five  of  the  last  amendment  or  "2.  The  effect  is  to  exclude  from  the  reor- 
substitute.  In  the  phrases  '  all  male  citizens  of  ganization  the  entire  white  population  of  the 
the  United  States,'  in  section  three,  and  'all  State  who  shall  have  held  office  or  voluntarily 
citizens  of  the  United  States,9  in  section  five,  borne  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  who 
are  wrapped  up  the  two  cardinal  ideas  of  the  shall  not  take  the  oath  of  July  2,  1862. 
party  in  power— negro  suffrage  and  negro  u  8.  To  confine  the  right  of  suffrage  and  power 
equality.  of  reorganization  to  enrolled  men  and  Federal 
u  5.  The  bill  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  constitu-  soldiers  taking  the  oath ;  and  the  law  affords  no 
tjonal  convention  not  only  to  declare  submis-  guarantee  that  even  the  enrolment  shall  em- 
feioa  to  tho  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  brace  a  majority  of  males  over  twenty-one  year? 
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of  age.  The  majority  required  as  a  basis  of  ao-  eral  Congress?  Sir,  there  is  no  such  power 
Hon  is  so  many  of  enrolled  persons  taking  the  hut  in  usurpation  and  physical  force.  This  bill 
oath  as,  with  the  soldiers,  shall  constitute  a  is  in  every  element  revolutionary,  and  had  the 
majority  of  the  persons  enrolled;  that  majority,  issue  now  made  by  it  with  the  slaveholding  States 
through  defect  or  fraud  in  enrolment,  may  he  been  made  with  them  on  the  4th  of  March, 
not  even  one-tenth  of  the  males  of  the  State  1861,  and  an  attempt  made  then,  as  now,  to  en- 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  force  it  by  war,  no  man  who  is  capable  of  dis- 

"4.  The  effect  is  the  absolute  disfranchise-  trnguiahing  between  the  rhapsodies  of  fanatical 

ment  of  eleven  States  and  their  continuance  in  abolitionists  and  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Fed- 

a  state  of  war  until  they  accept  ( the  abandon-  eral  Constitution  would  hesitate  to  say  that  the 

ment  of  slavery,'  as  dictated  to  them  by  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  whose  rights  were 

United  States,  and  until  by  organic  law  they  thus  assailed  would  have  been  justified  in  resist- 

declare  that  all  persons  shall  have  ' equality  of  ing  such  conditions  to  the  extremity  of  revolu- 

civil  rights  before  the  law '  of  the  State ;  a  well-  tion." 

seeming  phrase  of  broad  import,  the  precise  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  followed,  withdrawing 

meaning  of  which  I  do  not  understand.    A  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill,  and  also  with- 

woman  is  a  person,  a  negro  is  a  person,  an  alien  drawing,  by  authority  of  the  committee,  the 

is  a  person,  and  the  right  of  suffrage  is  a  civil  bill  which  was  the  original  text,  and  introdu- 

right    Does  this  high-sounding  phrase  of  the  cing  another.    He  made  the  following  explana- 

biU  mean  that  women,  negroes,  and  aliens  shall  tion :  u  At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 

all  have  equal  right  to  vote  in  a  regenerated  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member  reported  a 

State  with  white  male  citizens  ?    What  does  bill  which  received  the  sanction  of  this  body 

4  equality  of  civil  rights  before  the  law  for  all  and  of  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  receive  the  ap- 

persons'  mean?  proval  of  the  President.    Since  that  time,  and 

"  Now,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  during  this  session,  it  has  been  my  earnest  de- 
will  be  the  effects  of  the  proposed  bill  upon  sire  to  conciliate  all  gentlemen  on  this  side  of 
States  in  which  the  bill  itself  assumes  as  a  con-  the  House  who  had  scruples  in  regard  to  the 
dition  precedent  of  this  Federal  dictation  that  bill  as  it  originally  passed,  and,  if  possible,  to 
4  military  resistance  to  the  United  States  has-  secure  a  united  vote  in  its  favor.  For  that 
been  suppressed,  and  the  people  have  sufficiently  purpose  I  consented  to  what  might  properly  be 
returned  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  termed  a  compromise,  in  providing  for  the  re- 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.'  If  so,  why  treat  admission  or  recognition  of  the  new  govern - 
them  as  aliens  and  enemies,  conquered  subjects  ments  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee. 
of  an  imperial  power?  The  conditions  were  not  such  as  I  would  pre- 

"  In  fact  and  in  purpose,  then,  the  bill  before  scribe  if  those  States  stood  separately  and  alone, 
the  House  is  one  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  But  in  order  to  secure  what  I  thought  of  para- 
States,  and  to  enfranchise  and  elevate  negroes,  mount  importance — universal  suffrage  to  the 
and  to  disfranchise  and  degrade  white  men ;  a  liberated  black  men  of  the  South — I  consented 
bill  to  change  the  social  and  industrial  systems  to  ingraft  in  the  bill  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
and  internal  policy  of  eleven  States ;  a  bill  to  proposing  the  other  day  a  conditional  recogni- 
take  from  those  States  their  inherent  reserved  tion  of  the  existing  governments  of  the  States 
constitutional  right  to  regulate  in  their  own  way  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  the  government 
their  internal  policy,  not  inconsistent  with  the  now  being  organized  in  Tennessee. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  bill  "  Disappointed  in  my  efforts  to  secure  the 
to  punish  treason  without  trial  or  conviction ;  cooperation  of  gentlemen  who  profess  to  enter- 
a  bill  to  confiscate  private  property  without  tain,  and  who  I  am  willing  to  concede  do  enter- 
adequate  compensation ;  in  short,  a  bill  to  re-  tain,  practically  the  same  opinions  which  I  do 
construct  States  and  make  State  constitutions,  in  favor  of  securing  universal  suffrage  to  the 
when  in  truth  no  States  or  their  constitutions  colored  man,  and  in  favor  of  the  early  recogni- 
have  been  destroyed,  or  need  reconstruction,  tion  of  every  rebel  State  which  has  a  population 
unless  by  the  voluntary  action  of  their  own  sufficient  to  sustain  and  maintain  a  government ; 
people.  failing  in  that,  I  now  decline  to  offer  my  sub- 

u  Where,  sir,  is  the  power  in  the  Federal  Gov-  stitute,  and  at  the  request  and  with  the  concur- 

ernment  to  do  all  these  things?    Where  the  rence  of  the  committee  we  have  offered  the  bill 

power  to  make  a  State,  known  as  such  to  the  of  the  last  session,  with  the  modifications  which 

Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  a  members  will  notice  when  the  bill  is  read, 

province  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  Those  modifications  are  to  strike  Out  all  the  bill 

to  govern  it  as  such,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  contains  to  which  gentlemen  have  raised  ob- 

such  State  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu-  jection,  in  that  it  seemingly  authorized  the  ex- 

tion  of  the  United  States  ?    Where  the  power  ecution  of  the  State  laws  as  they  existed  at  the 

to  put  a  State,  not  in  rebellion  or  disobedient  to  time  of  the  rebellion.    In  order  to  make  per- 

the  Constitution,  under  military  duress  for  in-  fectly  clear  what  the  committee  meant,  they 

definite  years,  until  you  force  its  people  to  re-  have  inserted  a  provision  that  the  provisional 

model  their  constitution,  not  in  itself  anti-repub-  governor  shall  execute  only  such  laws  as  relate 

lican  nor  in  any  sense  unconstitutional,  and  to  the  protection  of  persons  and  property ;  and 

make  it  conform  to  the  changeful  will  of  a  Fed-  that  all  laws  inconsistent  with  this  bill,  and  all 
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laws  recognizing  the  relation  of  master  and  dictatorial,  will  be  sixty-five  Representatives 

slave,  shall  not  be  enforced.  from  the  States  now  in  rebellion,  and  twenty- 

"  The  committee  have  also  in  this  bill  omitted  two  Senators,  claiming  admission,  and,  upon 

the  section  which  authorized  the  collection  of  the  theory  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  entitled 

taxes  in  the  State,  thus  leaving  the  original  bill  to  admission  beyond  the  power  of  argument  to 

of  last  session  to  stand  with  those  modifications,  resist  it ;  for  peace  will  have  been  restored,  there 

and  with  the  addition  of  the  thirteenth  section  will  be  no  armed  power  bnt  that  of  the  United 

of  the  amendment  which  I  offered  yesterday.  States ;  there  will  be  quiet,  and  votes  will  be 

"  I  prefer  to  stand  there.    I  prefer  not  to  offer  polled  nnder  the  existing  laws  of  the  State,  in 

my  substitute,  and  thus  commit  myself  to  a  reo-  the  gentleman's  view.   Are  yon  ready  to  accept 

ognition  of  the  governments  of  Louisiana  and  that  conseqnenoe  ?   For  if  they  come  to  the  door 

Arkansas,  unless  I  can  secure  that  which  I  think  of  the  House  they  will  cross  the  threshold  of  the 

of  paramount  importance  in  the  reorganization  House,  and  any  gentleman  who  does  not  know 

of  the  other  States,  and  which  I  felt  confident  that,  or  who  is  so  weak  or  so  wild  as  to  suppose 

would  follow  in  these  States  if  they  were  reo-  that  any  declaratory  resolution  adopted  by  both 

ognized  even  with  their  present  form  of  govern-  Houses  as  a  condition  precedent  can  stop  that 

ment."  flood,  had  better  put  his  puny  hands  across  the 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  followed  in  explana-  flood  of  the  flowing  Mississippi  and  say  that  it 

tion  of  the  bill,  saying :   "  The  bill  which  is  now  shall  not  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

the  test,  to  which  amendments  are  pending,  is  "  There  are  things,  gentlemen,  that  are  possi- 

the  same  bill  which  received  the  assent  of  both  ble  at  one  time  and  not  possible  at  another.  Ton 

Houses  of  Congress  at  the  last  session,  with  the  can  now  prevent  the  rise  of  the  flood,  bnt  when 

following  modifications  to  suit  the  tender  sus-  it  is  up  yon  cannot  stop  it.   If  gentlemen  are  in 

ceptibilities  of  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts :  favor  of  meeting  that  state  of  tilings,  then  do  as 

first,  the  sixth  section,  declaring  rebel  officers  has  been  already  so  distinctly  intimated  in  the 

not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  has  been  course  of  this  debate,  vote  against  this  bill  in 

stricken  out;  second,  the  taxation  clause  has  all  its  aspects;  leave  the  door  wide  open;  let 

been  stricken  out ;  third,  the  word  *  govern-  '  our  brethren  of  the  South,'  whose  bayonets  are 

ment'  has  been  inserted  before  *  trial  and  pun-  now  pointed  at  our  brothers'  hearts,  drop  their 

ishmenV  to  meet  the  refined  criticisms  of  the  arms,  put  on  the  seemly  garb  of  peace,  go 

two  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts,  who  suppose  through  the  forms  of  an  election,  and  assert 

that  penal  laws  would  be  in  force  and  operative  the  triumph  of  their  beaten  faction  nnder  the 

when  the  penalties  were  forbidden  to  be  en-  forms  of  political  authority  after  the  sword  has 

forced ;  that  discriminating  laws  could  survive  decided  against  them.    I  am  no  prophet,  but 

the  declaration  that  there  should  be  no  dis-  that  is  the  history  of  next  December  if  this  bill 

crimination  between  different  persons  in  trial  be  defeated ;  and  I  expect  it  not  to  become  a  law. 

or  punishment.    There  has  been  one  section  M  But  suppose  the  other  course  to  be  pursued; 

added  to  meet  the  present  aspect  of  public  af-  suppose  the  President  sees  fit  to  do  what  there 

fairs ;  that  section  authorizes  the  President,  in-  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  he  desires 

stead  of  pursuing  the  method  prescribed  in  the  to  do ;  suppose  that  after  he  has  destroyed  the 

bill  in  reference  to  the  States  where  military  armies  in  the  field  he  should  go  further,  and  do, 

resistance  shall  have  been  suppressed,  in  the  as  I  think  he  ought  to  do,  what  the  judgment 

event  of  the  legislative  authority  under  the  re-  of  this  country  dictates,  treat  those  who  hold 

hellion  in  any  rebel  State  taking  the  oath  to  power  in  the  South  as  rebels,  and  not  as  gov- 

support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ernors  or  legislators ;  disperse  them  from  the 

annulling  their  confiscation  laws  and  ratifying  halls  of  legislation,  expel  them  from  executive 

the  amendment  proposed  by  this  Congress  to  mansions,  strip  them  of -the  emblems  of  author- 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  before  ity,  and  set  to  work  to  hunt  out  the  pliant  and 

military  resistance  shall  be  suppressed  in  such  supple  *  Union  men  '  so  called,  who  have  cringed 

State,  to  recognize  them  as  constituting  the  legal  before  the  storm,  but  who  will  be  willing  to 

authority  of  the  State,  and  directing  him  to  re-  govern  their  fellow-citizens  under  the  protection 

port  those  facts  to  Congress  for  its  assent  and  of  United  States  bayonets ;  suppose  that  the 

ratification.    With  these  modifications,  the  bill  fruitful  example  of  Louisiana  shall  spread  like  a 

which  is  now  the  test  for  amendment,  is  the  bill  mist  over  all  the  rest  of  the  Southern  country, 

which  was  adopted  by  this  House  at  the  last  and  that  Representatives  like  what  Louisiana 

session.  has  sent  here,  with  such  a  backing  of  votes  as 

"  All  I  desire  now  to  do,  is  to  state  the  case  she  has  given,  shall  appear  here  at  the  doors  of 

and  predict  results  from  one  course  or  the  other,  this  Hall ;  whose  representatives  are  they?    I 

The  course  of  military  events  seems  to  indicate  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  gentlemen  now  here 

that  possibly  by  the  4th  of  next  July,  probably  from  Louisiana  in  their  individual  character,  but 

by  next  December,  organized,  armed  rebellion  in  their  political  relations  to  their  constituency, 

will  cease  to  lift  its  brazen  front  in  the  land.  "Whose  representatives  are  they?   In  Louisiana 

But  whether  sooner  or  later,  whenever  it  comes,  they  are  the  representatives  of  the  bayonets  of 

there  is  one  thing  that  will  assuredly  accompany  General  Banks  and  the  will  of  the  President,  as 

it.    If  this  bill  do  not  become  a  law,  when  Con-  expressed  in  his  secret  letter  to  General  Banks, 

gress  again  meets,  at  our  doors,  clamorous  and  If  you  admit  such  representatives,  you  must 
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admit,  on  the  same  basis  and  under  the  same  in-    Creswell,  Frank,  Hotchkiss,  Philip  Johnson-William 


andria — which  has  just  sent  two  Senators  to  the  Wilder,  Windom,  and  Benjamin  Wood— 27. 

other  House  and  has  ratified  the  amendment  to  0n  Feb#  22d,  Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  Committee 

the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery  in  all  the  rest  on  the  judiciary,  reported  back  the  House  bill 

of  Vbgmia,  where  none  of  them  dare  put  his  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 

portly  person— would  be  entitled  to  send  ten  m  the  insurrectionary  States,  with  the  following 

Representatives  here  and  two  Senators  to  speak  substitute  * 

for  the  indomitable  «  Old  Dominion.'  If  therebel  A  u  eimcUd  ^  m  8enaU  and  muse  of  j^^nt- 

representatives  are  not  here  in  December  next,  4^  0f  tM  jj^^  SuUea  0f  America  in  Congres* 

you  will  have  here  servile  tools  of  the  Executive  assembled,  That  neither  the  people  nor  the  Legislature 

who  will  embarrass  your  legislation,  humble  your  of  any  State,  the  people  of  which  were  declared  to  bo 

Congress,  degrade  the  name  of  republican  gov-  |n  insurrection  iigainst  the  United  6tates  by  the  proc- 

^^^S^rrVrx J+,™ VA*~>  ««^  ♦*»*«  fiTAnatnMi ™«  lamation  of  the  President,  dated  August  16,  1S61, 

eminent ;  for  two  years,  and  then  thenatural  ma-  8haU  hcreafteP  eiect  Representatives  or  Senators  to 

jonty  of  the  South,  rising  indignantly  against  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  until  the  President, 

that  humiliating  insult,  will  swamp  you  here  by  proclamation,  shall  have  declared  that  armed  hos- 

with  rebel  representatives  and  be  your  masters,  tilitv  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  within 

These  are  their  alternatives,  and  there  is  no  mid-  H2L?{Hf  £M  °e£°?j/0™^  £f  pSople  of  8Ucb4 

,,               ,                             '  State  shall  have  adopted  a  constitution  of  government 

«^°       *    ,           .      *  ^             x,     ,  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  Taws  of  the 
"  To  meet  that  state  of  the  case,  the  honorable  United  States ;  nor  until,  by  a  law  of  Congress,  such 
gentleman,  who  so  ably  heads  the  Judiciary  State  shall  have  been  declared  to  be  entitled  to  rep- 
Committee  (Mr.  Wilson),  has  proposed  a  deck-  resentation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
ratory  resolution,  and  that  is  all — a  declaratory  Amenca- 

resolution,  with  no  provisions  of  law  to  execute  ^  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  moved  an  amendment, 

it,  with  no  power  to  arrest  the  flood  at  our  door,  consisting  of  the  bill  previously  laid  on  the 

a  very  bubble  born  amid  the  hubbub  of  the  table,  witl1  a  few  alterations.    He  said: 

waters  and  floating  with  the  flood— that  Sena-  "  *  want  a  record  made  on  this  question.   I  do 

tors  and  Representatives  shall  not  be  reoeived  not  expect  to  pass  this  bill  now.    At  the  next 

from  any  State  heretofore  declared  in  rebellion  session,  when  a  new  Congress  fresh  from  the 

until  a  joint  act  or  resolution  of  Congress  shall  People  shall  have  assembled,  with  the  nation  and 

have  declared  that  they  have  organized  a  new  its  Representatives  far  in  advance  of  the  present 

government."  Congress,  I  hope  to  pass  even  a  better  bill.   Sir, 

The  motion  was  then  made  to  lay  the  bill  and  *  know  1^** tlie  loyal  people  of  this  country  will 

amendments  on  the  table,  which  passed  by  the  never  De  guttty  of  the  infamy  of  inviting  the  loyal 

following  vote :  blacks  to  unite  with  them  in  fighting  our  battles, 

v        „        "T        rt  tn      k           a  j  and  after  our  triumph — a  triumph  which  wo 

Ybas — Messrs.  James  C.  Allen.  Ancona,  Anderson,     ^^^  ^„i;i  i.„„«  *m**.*a  -k„*  ^5+i^:«  ~ ~- 

Baily.  Augustus  C.  Baldwin,  Blair,  Bliss/Boyd,  Willi  never  could  have  achieved  but  for  their  gener- 

iam  O.  Brown,  Clay,  Cobb,  Coffroth,  Cox,  Cravens,  ous  cooperation  and  aid— deny  these  loyal  blacks 


Thomas  T.  Davis,  Dawes,  Dawson.  Denison,  £ckley|  political  rights  while  consenting  that  pardoned 

Eden,  Edgerton,  Eldridge,. Enghsh,  Finck.  Ganson,  DUt  unrepentant  white  rebels  shall  again  be 

ft^TBiMfe  h£  goOu*  with  the  entire  political  power  of  these 

rick,  Holman,  Hulburd,  Hutchins,  Julian,  Kalbfleisch,  btates. 

Kernan,  King,  Knapp,  Law,  Lazear,  Le  Blond,  Little-  "  Failing  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 

john,  Long,  Mallory,  Marcy,  Marvin,   McAllister,  ment  as  printed,  I  desire,  as  a  practical  man,  to 

McKmney,^iffiam  H.  Miller  James  R.  Morris,  Mor-  gecure  the  next  best  thing  md  that  ^  ^Q  dec. 

e^'&«^  &*»*?>  «J  * >  P^of  the  Congress iof  the 

H.  Randall,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Rogers,  James  S.  United  States,  that  the  people  of  no  rebel  State 

Rollins,  Boss,  Smith,  John  B.  Steele,  William  O.  shall  hold  a  convention  and  frame  a  constitution 

Steele,    Stevens,   Stiles,   Strousc,   Stuart,    Sweat,  which  does  not  contain  in  it  a  provision  securing 

Th2SMvJMW!ir *'  ^&7!!n  Vw  eKn*  ur«^ad9*  the  civil  rights  of  these  people.  And  even  if  the 

worth,  William  B.  Washburn,  Webster,  Whalcy,  ,  £     ,v.    ,  .         ,     *•  i i  ~~  ~~±     *  *i.     ^<vi 

Wbeeier,  Joseph  W.  White,  Winfield,   Fernando  ^ord  *  white'  is  not  stricken  out  of  the  fifth 

Wood,  and  Teaman— 91.  section  I  secure  by  the  provision  of  the  seventh 

Nats — Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Arnold.  Ashley,  John  section  to  every  colored  citizen  of  the  United 

D.  Baldwin,  Baxter  Beaman,  Blaine.  Blow.  Boutwell,  States,  who  now  is  or  who  has  been  in  the  mili- 

SBftftS^^  tW  «■  naval  Bemce  of  the  United  States,  the 

mont,  Eliot,  frarnsworth,  Garfield,  Grinnell.  Bigby,  right  to  vote  first  for  delegates  to  a  convention, 

Hooper,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  In-  and  then  upon  the  constitution  which  that  con- 

gersoll,  Jenckes,  Kelley,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Or-  vention  may  adopt  and  submit  to  the  people  for 

Morris,  Amos  Myers,  Leonard  Myers,  Norton,  Charles  The  bill  and  amendments  were  then  laid  on 

Sloan,  Smithers,  Starr,  Thayer.  Upson,  Williams,  Yeas — Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  Ancona,  Anderson, 

Wilson,  Woodbndge  and  Worthineton— 64.  Baily,  Blair,  Bliss,  Brooks,  William  G.  Brown,  Chan- 

Not  voting — Messrs.  William   J.    Allen,    Alley,  ler,  Clay,  Cobb,  Cox,  Cravens,  Dawes,  Dawson,  Deni- 

Brooks,  James  S.  Brown,  Cbanler,  Freeman  Clark,  son,  Eden,  Edgerton,  Eldridge,  English,  Finck,  Gan- 

Vol.  v.— 17  A 
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Knapp,  Law,  Lazear,  LeBlond,  Long,  Mallory,  Mar-  Ward,  Chilton  A.  White,  Williams,  Windom,  aud 

cy,  Marvin,  McAllister,  McKinney,  William  H.  Miller,  Benjamin  Wood— 39. 

uel  J.  Randall,  William  H.  Randall,  Alexander  H.  ■ 

$a&fSK&i&filS&^^  *  *•  Senate^  on  Feb.  1st,  Mr.  Mb*  c£ 

Towneend,  Tracy,  Voorhees.  Wadsworth,  William  B.  Illinois,  reported  back,  with  amendment,  from 

Washburn.  Whaley,  Wheeler,  Winfield,  Fernando  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  a  joint  reso- 

Wood,  and  Teaman— 80.  lution  previously  referred,  as  follows : 

Tla^d^T^S;   bSSILV.  ^S:  ^^if°  lEwS"  Whereas,  the  inhabitants  and  local  authorities  of  the 

Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Blow,  Boutwell,  Boyd,  gt  te      f  ^Wl|u  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Brandegee,  Broomall.  Ambrose W.  Clark,  Cole,  Henry  £*«!?«    -pi«S!»«    a  .k^;    yS.;nn;    t^«/ 

Winter  n—:-    ^•«'«-    ™™«    tw«1ii„    h«-™  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  loaisiana, 

Dumont 

Hoo 

burc 

I Muel'f'iuer  ^^Mo^D^d itaS  toe  8*h  d«*  <*  November,  1864 :   Therefore, 

AmoaMvem  Leonard  Mvera  Chirk.  O'Nmll   Orth*  •*  *  retohti  by  tie  Senate  and  Sou**  of  Seprettnt- 

Perhim  ' PriceJobT  H XISe   Edward  H   «ollW  ativu  °f  ""  Vn^  StttUt  V*™*"  i»Co»$rm  a*. 

Sterens,  Thayer,  tpson.  Van  Valkenburgh,  tf  lihu  B  J?  th?s  J»mt 'e"lut\°»  ft*"0*  •nJitted1*^  "PT^" 

W»hb»rne,  in&uL.  *Hto,  Wilson,  gund  Wood-  ^^g^SSSta^^S^tf  ife 

B         "                  term  of  office  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 

1865;  and  no  electoral  rotes  shall  be  received  or 

In  the  House,  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  counted  from  said  States  concerning  the  choice  of 

to  amend  a  joint  resolution  explanatory  of  u  An  **•**«*  and  Vice-President  for  sanT term  of  office, 

act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  the 

and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  prop-  Judicary  was  to  strike  out  of  the  preamble  the 

erty  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes."    This  following  words: 

measure  of  the  House  was  in  the  Senate  incor-  And  have  continued  in  a  state  of  armed  rebellion 

porated  in  the  bill  to  organize  a  Freedman's  f°r  more  than  three  years,  and  were  in  said  state  of 

Bureau.    Subsequently,  on  Feb.  20,  a  bill  pro-  armed  "belUon  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1864. 

viding  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  foe  of  insurgent  And  to  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

landholders,  was  reported  to  the  House  and  And  were  in  such  state  of  rebellion  on  the  8th  day 

passed  by  the  following  vote :  of  November,  1864,  that  no  valid  election  for  Presi- 

TEAS-Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Ashley.  John  D.  Bald-  dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  accord- 

win,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Blaine,  feoutweli,  Boyd,  Bran-  ]*&  *?  the  Constitution  and  laws  thereof  was  held 

decee,  Broomall,  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Freeman  Clarke,  therein  on  said  day. 

Cobb,  Cole,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Dawes,  Deming,  Dixon,  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jersey,  said :  "  I  moie 

£°^ei5yYiDri£gS  .D,uS0g»  ^cki°7»  Bli0>  F?i£>  to  strike  out  of  the  preamble  the  word  'Lou- 
Garneld,  Gooch,  Gnnnell,  Higby,  Hooper,  Asahel  W.  *„;„„„  »  t  «,:ii  »:m»>i5  «,+„+«  +v«*  «*  ;*  «  mftuA. 
HubbarA,  John  H.  Hubbafd/feulbSrd  Ingersoll,  ls!aJQ.a;  I  will  simply  state  that  it  is  a  matter 
Jenckes,  Kelley,  Orlando  Kellogg,  Knox,  Littlejobn,  of  history  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  reor- 
LongYear,  Marvin,  McBride,  McClurg,  Samuel  F.  Mil-  ganized,  or  at  least  attempted  to  do  so,  and  in 
ler,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Daniel  Morris,  Leonard  My-  the  opinion  of  many,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the 
iTex^e^  loyal  citizens.of  that  State,  h« >  ™^  a* 
Schenck,  Shannon,  Sloan,  Smithers,  Starr,  Stevens^  *  State/  ",  »  a  matter  of  history  that  thej 
Thayer,  Upson,  Van  Valkenburgh,  Elihu  B.  Wash-  have  elected  State  officers  and  a  State  Legisla- 
burne,  William  u.  Washburn,  Wilder,  Wilson,  Wood-  tore ;  that  they  have  elected  members  to  a  con- 
bridge,  and  Worthington— 72.  stitutional  convention  and  framed  a  new  consti- 

N*ATS7;MS,Si7-  '"Sf  ?'  *i  r "» ^""J*  BTMlT' Au-  tution  for  that  State:  that  that  Legislature 

gu8tus  C.  Baldwin,  Blair,  Bliss,  Brooks,  James  S.  "uwv"  av*    **»*   wi*™^,   ««w   *"««   ^i«u«u« 

Brown,  Chanler,  Clay,  Coffroth,  Cox,  Cravens,  Daw-  Passed  a  law  authorizing  the  election  of  elec- 

son,  Denison,  Eden,  Edgerton,  Eldridge,  English,  tors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 

Finck,  Ganson,  Griswol<C  Hale,  Hall,  Benjamin  G.  United  States  in  the  last  presidential  election, 

?fSf  dolman,  Hutchins,  Phih'p  Johnson,  Kalb-  md  fl^t  ^ch  electors  have  met  and  cast  their 

&hry^  yotes     VBtetl^ciiean^ 

~~"  is  a  strikmg  distinction  between  the  State  of 

da  and  the  State  of  Louisiana.  My  object 

moving  this  amendment  is,  under  this  state 

Rolhns,  Ross,  John  B.  Steele,  Wilham  G.  Steele,  of  feot„  ^^  BOme  opportunity  may  be  afforded 

Stiles,  Strouse,  Stuart,  Sweat,  Townsend.  Tracv,  Y      V^  ,          ,       £    i    fcUU"i, "**!   „  TT  \T™ 

Voorhees,  Waisworth,  Webster,  Whaley,  Wheeler  to  a  loyal  people  who  have  suffered  all  the  hor- 

Joseph  W.  White,  Winfield,  Fernando  Wood,  and  rors  of  the  rebellion,  who  have  got  the  better 

Yeaman— 71.  of  it,  and  put  itunder  foot,  of  coming  back  and  re- 

aot  vorao-Messra.  William  J.  Allen,  Alley,  An-  suming  their  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation." 

derson,  Arnold,  Blow,  William  G.  Brown,  Creswell.  vr„   T^^iri,!!    **?  m;«^;0  ™v™«^  fi*:-  *«#*^ 

Henrv  Winter  bavis,  Farnswortb,  Grided  Harding  ..  Mr'  T.^ul4  °^  IUin?lf'  opposed  ttas  mo- 

Harrington,  Charles  M.  Harris,  Herrick,  Hotchkiss,  tion,  saying :  "  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

William  Johnson,  Julian,  Kasson,  Francis  W.  Kel-  by  the  amendment  they  have  reported,  propose 
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to  alter  the  preamble  somewhat  The  object  taken  up  their  lot  and  part  with  their  sister 
of  this  alteration  is  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  States  at  the  time  they  were  admitted  into  the 
any  committal  upon  the  subject  which  the  Union,  they  are  not  now  legally  oat  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Union;  their  governments  have  been  in  abey- 
brings  up.  The  object  of  the  amendment  of  the  ance;  they  have  been  overrun  by  the  feet  of 
committee  is  simply  to  put  the  preamble  in  such  hostile  armies,  and  many  of  their  citizens  have 
form  that  if  it  is  adopted  and  the  resolution  by  usurpation  and  in  violation  of  their  dnty  to 
passed,  Congress  will  not  have  decided  whether  their  fellow-men  and  to  their  God  attempted 
Louisiana  is  in  the  Union  or  out  of  the  Union,  to  carry  these  States  oat  of  the  Union, 
whether  she  is  a  State  or  not  a  State.  It  will  u  That  being  my  opinion,  whenever  the  testi- 
be  time  enough  to  decide  that  question  when  mony  is  furnished  to  my  mind  that  these  States 
it  is  presented  to  us.  If  our  amendment  is  thus  in  the  Union  have,  by  the  aid  of  the  Gen- 
adopted,  we  place  the  resolution  upon  the  eral  Government,  or  by  the  efforts  of  their  own 
ground  that  the  condition  of  things  on  the  8th  people,  or  by  the  act  of  both  combined,  rees- 
day  of  November  last,  the  day  of  the  Presiden-  tabhshed  themselves,  so  to  speak,  or  set  their 
tial  election,  was  such  in  all  these  States  that  State  governments  in  action  anew  and  have 
no  election  was  held  according  to  the  Constitu-  commenced  again  to  revolve  in  their  old  orbits, 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  I  feel  it  shall  be  my  duty,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 

"  I  trust  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  will  not  cerned,  to  extend  to  them  all  the  privileges  and 
be  stricken  out.  I  think  if  we  strike  that  out  all  the  rights  which  the  loyal  people  of  a  loyal 
and  decide  to  receive  the  electoral  vote  cast  in  State  are  entitled  to  at  the  hands  of  their  sister 
that  State  on  the  8th  of  November  last,  we  do  States,  whether  upon  this  floor  or  anywhere 
decide  directly  that  there  was  a  State  govern-  else.  It  was  simply  in  that  view  and  aspect  of 
ment  there,  and  that  there  was  an  election  for  the  case  that  I  maae  the  motion  to  amend  the 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  in  preamble  of  this  joint  resolution,  for  the  pur- 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  pose  of  excluding  from  the  operation  and  effect 
the  United  States.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that,  of  the  resolution  the  State  of  Louisiana,  judging 
I  think  such  was  not  the  fact.  There  could  be  and  believing  from  the  testimony  which  is  no- 
no  election  according  to  the  laws  and  Constitu-  torious  throughout  the  country,  and  which  has 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  the  State  of  Lou-  come  to  the  knowledge,  I  apprehend,  of  the 
isiana  when  a  very  considerable  portion  of  that  Senate  through  various  channels,  that  the  pros- 
State  was  overrun  by  the  enemy,  and  the  legal  ent  condition  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  such 
voters  had  no  opportunity  to  vote  one  way  or  as  I  have  iust  stated.  I  can  well  see  that  there 
the  other.  I  am  not  advised  how  many  votes  is  a  propriety  in  passing  some  such  joint  reso- 
were  cast  at  the  election  on  the  8th  of  Novem-  lution  as  this  in  relation  to  States  that  are  man- 
ber.  No  evidence  has  been  submitted  showing  ifestly  in  the  oondition  alluded  to  in  its  pream- 
how  many  were  cast  ble ;  States  that  are  in  rebellion  or  such  a  con- 

"Again,  sir,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dition  of  rebellion  as  that  no  election  could  be 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  declared  the  held  or  was  held  for  the  purposes  that  are  re- 
inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  be  in  a  quisite  to  establish  them  as  a  State ;  States  that 
state  of  insurrection  against  the  Government  are  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  constitu- 
of  the  United  States.  We  passed  a  law  author-  tional  powers  of  a  State, 
izing  him  to  issue  the  proclamation  declaring  "  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
that  fact.  In  pursuance  of  the  law  the  proc-  diciary  states  that  it  was  the  desire  of  a  major- 
lamation  was  issued.  That  proclamation  has  ity  of  the  committee  to  avoid  a  committal  on 
never  been  recalled.  According  to  the  law  of  this  subject  It  would  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to 
the  land,  according  to  the  proclamation  of  the  insist  that  a  committal  shall  not  be  had  against 
President,  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Lou-  the  interest  of  the  State  any  more  than  in  its 
isiana  are  to-day  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  favor.  The  Senator  says  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Can  you  the  amendment  proposed  by  myself  will  be  a 
receive  a  vote  oast  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  declaration  by  Congress  that  the  State  of  Lou- 
fbr  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  when  your  isiana  was  in  a  condition  to  perform  all  the 
own  laws  declare  and  your  executive  proclama-  functions  of  a  State  government  and  to  appoint 
tion  declares  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  insur-  State  officers  and  Senators  and  members  of  the 
rection  against  the  Government  of  the  United  national  House  of  Representatives.  I  admit 
States?  Sir,  until  there  shall  be  some  action  that  that  question  is  involved  in  this  amendment; 
by  Congress  recognizing  the  organization  which  but  the  same  question  is  involved  in  the  resolu- 
has  been  set  up  in  Louisiana,  we  ought  not  in  tion,  and  it  will  be  determined  against  the  State 
my  judgment  to  count  electoral  votes  from  that  if  this  ioint  resolution  passes  as  it  stands,  for 
State.  Whether  we  shall  recognize  that  organ-  you  will  then  decide  that  this  State  is  now,  this 
ization  or  not,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  We  day,  in  a  state  of  rebellion  such  as  to  deprive  it 
have  not  done  so  yet;  and  until  we  do  it  we  of  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the 
ought  not  to  count  the  electoral  vote.'1  State  of  Louisiana.    I  am  not  prepared  to  go 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jersey,  in  reply,  said :  to  that  extent." 
"  I  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  none  of  these  Mr.  Harris,  of  New  York,  followed  in  op- 
States  can  be  out  of  the  Union ;  that  having  position  to  the  resolution,  saying :  "  I  am  op* 
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inch  condition  of  hostility  shall  continue ;  and  all  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saving: 

goods  and  chattels,  wares  and  merchandise,  coming  u  The  question,  Mr.  President,  is  whether  Co*. 

from  said  State  or  section  into  the  other  parts  of  the     _____  v„„„  _™  «n*it.,-;+-  +._  i..~:«__*,_  _.*  *n 

United  States,  and  all  proceeding  to  such  State  or  g?88  *av€_  **I  authority  to  legislate  at  aU  on 

section,  by  land  or  water,  shall,  together  with  the  this  subject,    I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 

vessel  or  vehicle  conveying  the  same,  or  conveying  Judiciary  Committee  and  my  friend  from  Ver- 

persons  to  and  from  such  State  or  section,  be  forfeited  mont  that  the  authority  exists ;  and  I  was  some- 

to  the  United  States.  wnat  sxupHged  to  find  that  it  was  disputed  by 

"In  short,  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  gentlemen  of  such  distinction  every  way,  and 
exist  in  that  event.  It  will  be  observed  that  particularly  in  their  profession,  as  the  honora- 
that  statute  did  not  make  any  law  for  the  States  hie  member  from  Wisconsin  and  the  honorable 
which  had  attempted  to  secede  and  were  in  member  from  New  York.  The  Constitution 
arms.  It  named  no  State  whatever.  It  was  a  0f  the  United  States  does  not  provide  in  any 
general  law  that  when  the  people  of  a  State  are  way  a  mode  by  which  a  contested  election  grow- 
in  insurrection  and  claim  to  act  under  the  au-  fog  out  of  an  alleged  informality  in  voting,  or 
thority  of  the  State,  and  the  State  authorities  an  alleged  illegality  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
do  not  repudiate  it  and  do  not  stop  it,  then  the  voted,  or  an  alleged  incapacity  on  the  part  of 
President  may  declare  them  to  be  in  insurrec-  those  voted  for,  is  to  be  decided.  The  nonor- 
tion,  and  thereupon  a  state  of  war  exists;  and  able  member  from  Illinois  is  right  in  saying 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  differ-  that  if  we  are  governed  by  the  mere  letter  of 
ing  about  the  blockade  question  before  that,  all  the  Constitution  in  this  particular,  there  is  no 
decided  that  after  that  act  was  passed  the  state  power  existing  by  which  any  thing  more  can 
of  war  was  complete.  be  done  than  to  have  the  votes  counted.  He  is 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  conform  right  in  saying  that  looking  to  the  mere  letter 
our  legislative  acts  to  that  law  which  we  have  of  the  provision  there  is  no  authority  given  to 
already  passed  and  that  condition  of  things  which  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  count  the  votes, 
exists,  I  propose  to  offer  a  substitute  for  this  He  is  right,  also,  in  saying  that  there  is  no  pro- 
resolution,  which  I  shall  presently  send  to  the  vision  in  the  Constitution  which  decides  who 
desk.  The  President's  proclamation  declaring  ahall  declare  the  result  of  the  voting  after 
certain  States  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion  and  the  votes  shall  have  been  counted.  In  relation 
insurrection,  was  duly  issued  under  the  law  of  to  all  these  points  the  Constitution  is  silent;  but 
1861,  which  I  have  just  read.  That  is  all  mat-  the  Constitution  provides  that  certain  persons 
ter  of  public  record.  We  know  what  the  proc-  shall  not  be  voted  for  as  President  of  the  United 
lamation  is.  We  know  that  it  was  issued  ac-  States.  No  one  who  is  not  a  native-born  citizen 
cording  to  law.  It  declared  a  state  of  war.  0f  the  United  States,  or  who  was  not  a  citizen 
The  proclamation  is  before  me,  but  I  need  not  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
read  it  It  declares  under  the  act  which  I  have  can  be  voted  for.  Members  of  Congress  and 
read,  that  certain  States  are  in  a  condition  of  officers  under  the  Government  cannot  be  se- 
war  and  insurrection.  Has  that  ever  been  lected  a&olectors.  The  States  are  only  author- 
changed?  Have  any  States  declared  by  that  ized  to  appoint  through  their  Legislatures  a 
law  and  proclamation  to  be  in  this  condition,  number  of  electors  equal  to  their  number  of 
ever  altered  their  condition?  The  state  of  war  Senators  and  Representatives.  Now,  if  a  per- 
certainly  still  continues.  flon  not  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

"  In  view  of  the  statement  which  I  have  made,  or  not  a  citizen  in  1789.  when  the  Constitution 

I  propose  in  place  of  the  resolution,  which  seems  was  adopted,  is  voted  tor  as  President,  or  if  a 

to  me  obnoxious  to  the  objections  I  have  made,  member  of  Congress  of  either  branch  or  an  offi- 

to  strike  it  all  out,  and  also  the  preamble,  and  Cer  of  the  United  States  is  voted  for  as  an  elec- 

to  insert  simply  this:  tor,  or  if  more  than  the  number  of  votes  to 

That  the  people  of  no  State,  the  inhabitants  where-  which  a  State  is  entitled  is  cast,  there  is  no 

of  bare  been  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection  by  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  provides  a 

virtue  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  mode  by  which  these  objections  may  be  obviated. 

t^Sfite^S  ^^^  »ptot!dej*iw  If  the  Vice-President,  is  to  count  the  vote,  and 
1861, 'shall  be  regarded  as  empowered  to  elect  elec-  ^e  is  to  decide  the  result,  and  is  merely  to  de- 
tors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  cide  the  result,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
States  until  said  condition  of  insurrection  shall  cease  instrument  alone,  then  he  may  declare  that  A  B 
and  be  so  declared  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  the  United  js  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  al- 
te8,  though  the  whole  country  knows  that  A  B  was 
"  This  is  not  a  resolution  declaring  any  State  not  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States.  So 
to  be  in  this  condition,  and  legislating  for  any  he  may  count  all  the  votes  of  any  one  State 
State  by  name,  or  making  any  distinction  be-  (for  his  function  it  is  supposed  is  only  to  count), 
tween  particular  States.  It  is  simply  a  law  in  he  may  count  all  the  votes  cast  by  the  State  of 
pursuance  of  the  act  of  1861,  declaring  what  New  York  when,  in  point  of  fact,  New  York 
shall  be  the  effect  which  shall  follow  a  certain  has  cast  more  votes  than  she  is  authorized  to 
condition  of  things  into  which  any  State  may  cast  under  the  Constitution, 
fall.  For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  desire  "How  are  these  questions  to  be  decided? 
that  this  substitute  shall  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  As  it  is  very  clear  that  in  the  instances  to  which 
the  resolution."  I  have  referred — and  there  are  others — there  to 
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an  absence  of  any  authority  given  to  the  Yice-  like  to  hear  the*  honorable  Senator  from  Mary- 
President  or  to  the  two  Houses  when  meeting  land  speak  to  this  question,  which  is  involved 
in  convention  to  decide  them  if  they  should  in  the  last  clause  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
arise,  one  would  suppose — unless  we  are  to  re-  the  Senator  from  Vermont :  suppose  the  rebel- 
main  without  a  President,  or  to  have  placed  in  lion  to  be  entirely  suppressed,  is  it  necessary 
the  presidential  office  a  man  who  is  not  eligible,  theiLin  order  to  restore  them  to  their  rights  in 
or  to  have  one  placed  there  by  votes  which  there  the  Union,  that  we  should  enact  a  law  that  it 
was  no  constitutional  right  to  cast — that  there  was  suppressed?" 

most  be  some  mode  by  which  those  difficulties  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  replied :  "  My  own 

are  to  be  obviated.  opinion  has  been  throughout  that  the  States  are 

44  Now,  Mr.  President,  the  honorable  member  not  out,  in  one  sense ;  and  if  all  the  inhabitants 
from  New  York — I  do  not  understand  my  friend  of  those  States  were  now  to  throw  down  their 
from  Wisconsin  as  going  to  the  extent  of  that  arms,  admit  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
objection — says  that  he  denies  to  Congress  the  States,  and  elect  their  members  to  the  Senate, 
power  to  declare  that  the  votes  of  any  State  are  &c,  hereafter,  after  the  rebellion  was  entirely 
not  to  be  counted.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  terminated,  perhaps  they  would  be  entitled  to 
the  votes  of  the  States  in  rebellion  are  to  be  their  seats;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
counted  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  Louisiana,  because  I  shall  hold  that  opinion  upon  examination  or 
he  may  perhaps  be  able  to  except  Louisiana  out  not.  All  that  I  mean  to  say  now  is,  that  it  is 
of  the  category  of  rebel  States ;  but  assuming  incumbent  upon  us  to  provide  by  law  for  a  con- 
now  that  there  are  rebel  States,  and  assuming  tingency  which  has  now  happened,  although  it 
that  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  rebel  States,  does  may  never  happen  again,  so  far  as  the  particular 
my  friend  from  New  York  say  that  the  votes  effects  are  concerned ;  and  it  is  now,  above  all, 
of  those  States  are  to  be  counted  ?  I  presume  the  best  time  to  provide  for  it,  because,  although 
not;  and  yet  if  we  do  not  legislate  upon  the  we  do  not  know  officially  that  it  will  have  the 
subject,  where  is  the  power  to  exclude  them  ?  slightest  effect  upon  the  result,  we  do  know  that 
The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  may  there  is  involved  in  an  exigency  of  that  descrip- 
think  it  his  duty  to  count  them ;  he  may  think  tion  very  great  peril" 

it  his  duty,  counting  them,  to  declare  the  re-  Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  said :  "  I  desire  to 

suit  of  the  election  consequent  upon  that  count;  add  to  the  amendment  that  I  have  offered  these 

and  it  makes  no  difference  that  we  know  out-  words : 

side  of  the  balloting  that  the  result  will  be  the  Nor  shall  any  vote  oast  by  any  such  electors  elected 

same  whether  those  votes  are  counted  or  ex-  by  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  such  State,  or 

eluded,  the  principle  is  the  same.    We  are  not  the  Legislature  thereof,  be  received  or  counted, 

to  know,  we  do  not  officially  know,  what  the  "  According  to  my  view,  when  a  state  of  war 

result  of  the  election  has  been.  Who  can  know  has  been  declared  to  exist,  declared  according 

(officially,  I   mean)  how   the   electors   have  to  law,  we  cannot  recognize  a  state  of  peace  and 

voted  ?  reconciliation  in  any  other  way  but  by  declaring 

u  It  is  true  that  my  honorable  friends  from  it  by  law,  or  authorizing  the  President  to  dc- 

New  York  and  from  Wisconsin,  and  that  is  my  clare  it  by  law." 

opinion  as  I  am  at  present  advised,  think  that  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jersey,  said:  "  I  am 
the  efforts  of  those  rebellious  citizens  to  take  not  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  substitute 
those  several  States  out  of  the  Union  are  legally  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  al- 
imperfect;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  contemplation  though  it  is  always  with  the  greatest  diffidence 
of  the  Constitution  they  are  still  subject  to  the  in  the  world  that  I  venture  to  differ  from  him 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  war  is  being  in  any  well-considered  proposition  that  he  sub- 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  yield  mits  to  the  Senate.  I  understand  his  substitute 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  upon  the  hypoth-  to  be  based  upon  the  idea  that  under  the  act  of 
esis  that  they  are  responsible  to  all  the  obliga-  Congress  and  the  President's  declaration,  we 
tions  of  allegiance.  That  is  all  true ;  but  it  is  are  now  in  an  actual  state  of  war  with  these 
equally  true  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  eleven  Southern  States,  and  that  it  will  require 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  an  act  of  Congress  to  enable  them  to  resume 
decided  unanimously  that  since  the  passage  of  their  position  again  in  the  Federal  Union.  That 
the  act  to  which  my  friend  from  Vermont  has  presupposes,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  out 
referred,  the  act  of  July  18,  1861,  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  a  fact  which  I  am  not  willing  to 
named  in  the  preamble  to  this  resolution  are  admit  and  can  never  assent  to ;  but  I  do  not 
now  at  war  with  the  United  States,  and  that  propose  to  insist  upon  that.  The  main  direc- 
the  United  States  have  not  only  the  right  but  it  tion  of  the  argument  is,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
is  their  duty  to  prosecute  that  war  to  a  success  *  President  has  declared  these  States  to  be  in  a 
by  bringing  them  back,  they  being  (not  in  a  condition  of  insurrection  under  an  act  of  Con- 
constitutional  sense,  but  practically)  out  of  the  gress  passed  in  1661,  therefore  it  will  require  an 
Union.  Now,  is  it  possible  that  the  inhabitants  act  of  Congress  to  enable  them  to  resume  their 
of  a  State  thus  at  war  with  the  United  States  legitimate  or  ordinary  State  functions;  or,  in 
have  a  right  to  vote  in  any  Presidential  election  other  words,  it  will  require  an  act  of  Congress 
for  President  of  the  United  States? "  to  authorize  them  to  elect  electors  for  President 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  I  should  and  Vice-President,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
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qnence,  to  elect  Senators  to  this  body,  or  Rep-  surpents),  are  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the 

resentatives  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  ?°ited  Statoa,  and  that  all  commercial L  intmraiM 

u  t  a*  ««+  «,«««  +~  mAOWff  +v,A  aA««*A  v,r  »A«^  between  the  same  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  with 

"I  do  not  meair to  weary  the  Senate i  by  read-  the  exceptions  aforesaid,  and  the  citfccns  of  other 

ing  at  large  the  statute  of  1861,  but  I  may  be  States  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  unlaw- 

permitted  perhaps  to  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  ful,  and  will  remain  unlawful  until  such  insurrection 


of  showing  the  object,  intent,  and  scope  of  that    •hall  cease  or  has  been  suppressed, 
enactment.    It  is  entitled,  not  'An  act  to  de-        "  The  object,  design,  and  intent  of  the 


act 


provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports,  from  carrying 
and  for  other  purposes.9  The  fifth  section  au-  them,  and  from  furnishing  them  with  provisions 
thorizes  the  President  in  certain  cases  to  declare  and  munitions  of  war  with  which  they  might 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  States  to  be  in  a  state  continue  to  prosecute  this  rebellion ;  and  then 
of  insurrection  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  there  was  an  exception  from  the  scope  and  ef- 
upon  him  by  the  aot  of  February  28, 1795.  It  feet  of  the  act  in  favor  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
goes on  to  declare  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  ginia  and  such  other  States  or  parts  of  States  as 
the  President,  whenever  he  shall  call  forth  the  maintained  a  loyal  adhesion  to  the  Union  and 
militia,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  to  which  I  have  the  Constitution,  or  may  be  from  time  to  time 
referred —  occupied  and  controlled  by  forces  of  the  United 

To  suppress  combinations  against  the  laws  of  the  States  engaged  «*  the  dispersion  of  the  insur- 

United  States,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  eze-  gents. 

cuted,  and  the  insurgents  shall  have  failed  to  disperse  "Now,  if  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

by  the  time  directed  by ^the  President,  and  when  said  jomt  convention  to  be  assembled  on  Wednes- 

repudiated  by  the  persons  exercising  the  functions  this  insurrection  has  been  suppressed,  and  that 

of  government  in  such  State  or  States,  or  in  the  part  the  people  of  either  one  of  those  States  have 

or  parts  thereof  in  which  said  combination  exists,  nor  assumed  the  suspended  functions  of  their  State 

such  insurrection  suppressed  by  said  State  or  States,  mwernmmtL  ha.v«  rporauiizad  a  State  *nnfttitn- 

then,  and  in  such  case,  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  *?!*?*£ SwTS  ftSH^Suli  ^£5 iw  w 

the  President,  by  proclamation,  to  declare  that  the  *&*}>  haye,  elected  State  officers,  and  have  put 

inhabitants  of  such  State,  or  any  section  or  part  their  civil  government  into  full  execution  and 

thereof,  where  such  insurrection  exists —  operation,  and  that  fact  comes  before  us  attest- 

"  Not  a  state  of  actual  war-  ed  and.  ^disputed  I  inqufre  whether,  under  the 

.  ,      ,  .           . .           .    .  .,     _  . .  ,  provisions  of  this  law  and  the  proclamation  of 

are  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  United  f.  ^  t>„    •  ja„*  •♦  •    «A«AM„„,  auIj.  4.uA„A  »v^.m 

States;  and  thereupon  all  commercial  intercourse  the  President,  it  is  neceasaiy  that  there  should 

by  and  between  the  same  and  the  citizens  thereof,  be  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  order  to  estab- 

and  the  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  shall  lish  the  fact  that  these  people  have  reorganized 

cease,  and  be  unlawful  so  long  as  such  condition  of  and  reassumed  their  ancient  loyal  functions  ? 

hostility  shall  continue.  WnYj  ^  j  thought  that  this  whole  war,  the 

u  This  is  the  object  of  the  act.  When  these  expenditure  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars 
people,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  and  of  oceans  of  blood,  was  for  the  very  pur- 
United  States,  are  in  the  condition  specified  in  p08e  of  restoring  this  Union  and  bringing  back 
this  act,  he  shall  issue  his  proclamation  declar-  these  shooting  stars  to  their  ancient  orbits, 
ing  that  fact;  'and  thereupon  all  commercial  "I  differ  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
intercourse  by  and  between  the  same  and  the  who  would  make  the  return  of  these  States  to 
citizens  thereof,  and  the  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the  Union  attendant  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
the  United  States,  shall  cease,  and  be  unlawful  Whenever  I  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  true, 
so  long  as  such  condition  of  hostility  shall  con-  genuine,  loyal  feeling  among  the  inhabitants  of 
tinue.  any  of  these  States  to  repudiate  their  heresies 

"  In  pursuance  of  that  act  of  Congress  the  and  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  there 
President  issued  his  proclamation,  and  I  shall  was  a  sufficient  body  of  them  to  justify  the  pro- 
refer  to  a  portion  of  it.  The  proclamation  bears  ceeding,  and  to  carry  on  all  the  essential,  neces* 
the  date  of  August  16,  1861.  It  recites  the  act  gary  operations  of  State  governments,  and  to 
of  1861  to  which  I  have  just  referred ;  it  also  perform  their  duties  within  the  limits  of  the 
recites  the  act  of  1795,  under  which  he  derives  Union,  I  should  be  disposed  to  extend  the  hand 
the  authority,  and  then  proceeds  to  declare :  0f  encouragement  to  the  loyal  people,  always 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  saving  and  reserving  not  only  terms  of  indig- 
the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  nation  for  the  leaders,  but  the  privilege  and 
approved  July  13, 1861,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  firm  determination  of  punishing  in  the  most 
inhabitants  of  the  said  States  of  Georgia,  South  Caro-,  c<m(iign  manner  the  guilty  authors  and  leaders 
hna,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  "i'*~UZZZ  i *v J^tfii:^  ii  *«*«*» 
Louisiana^  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida  and  instigators  of  the  rebellion." 
(except  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State  of  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  say- 
Virginia  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  ing:  "  The  preamble  states  the  fact  of  the  re- 
of  such  other  parts  of  that  State  and  the  other  States  bellion  prevailing  in  these  States,  and  the  reso- 
hereinbeforc  named  as  may  maintain  a  loyal  adhesion  }  ti  declares  that  because  of  this  fact  Stated 
to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  or  may  be,  from  ***V*Y"  ww"^  ""** w  "^""^  v*  •**»  "**"  oww** 
time  to  time,  occupied  and  controlled  by  forces  of  the  in  tn0  preamble  these  States  ought  not  to  vote. 
United  States  engaged  in  the  dispersion  of  said  in-  That  is  the  proposition  from  the  committee. 
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The  amendment  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  organized  a  State  government,  and  have  it  now 

Vermont,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes  to  take  actually  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

the  question  in  blank,  and  to  declare  that  all  The  question  simply  is,  whether  we  will  carry 

the  States  which  were  proclaimed  to  be  in  a  ont  that  arrangement  of  the  President  in  good 

state  of  insurrection  by  the  President  ought  not  faith,  or  whether  we  will  violate  it ;  and  that 

to  vote  until  that  insurrection  has  been  de-  is  the  question  which  presents  itself  distinctly 

clared  by  law  to  be  suppressed.    I  am  opposed  upon  the  propositions  now  before  this  body, 

to  that  amendment  for  divers  reasons,  and  I  Tne  President  nas  invited  a  number  of  the  people 

think  if  we  come  to  examine  this  question  fairly  of  these  States  which  have  been  oppressed  with 

we  shall  see  that  any  action  of  ours  intended  to  the  rebellion  to  go  to  work  to  reorganize  their 

prevent  Louisiana,  for  instance,  and  Arkansas  State  governments,  and  has  promised  that  he 

from  voting,  will  be  perhaps  a  breach  of  faith  will  extend,  and  this  Government  will  extend, 

on  the  part  of  this  Government,  and  a  violation  to  them  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 

of  that  courtesy  which  is  due  from  one  depart-  stitution ;  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that 

ment  of  it  to  another.  phrase  of  the  Constitution  in  hose  verba.    Will 

"Sir,  what  are  the  facts?    It  is  said  that  by  we  stand  by  it?    That  is  the  question.    Will 

the  act  of  July  13, 1861,  these  States  are  cut  out  we  carry  it  out  in  good  faith  ?    If  we  are  will- 

from  the  Union  and  debarred  from  all  their  ing  to  do  so,  then  there  is  no  difficulty;  and 

privileges  as  States,  political  as  well  as  others,  this  one-tenth  of  the  people,  or  whatever  the 

I  do  not  so  read  the  act  of  July  18,  1861 ;  nor  number  may  be,  will  become  for  this  occasion 

do  I  conceive  that  that  was  its  purpose,  be-  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  State  of  Arkan- 

canse  in  endeavoring  to  get  at  a  fair  oonstruo-  sas,  or  any  other  State  that  sees  fit  to  accept 

tion  of  a  law,  it  is  always  necessary  to  ascertain  those  conditions. 

what  was  the  purpose  of  the  lawgiver.    I  ap-  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "  The  question 

prebend,  so  far  from  its  being  the  purpose  of  now  is,  whether  the  two  Houses  in  their  legisla- 

that  law  to  put  these  States  out  of  the  Union,  tive  capacity  may  lay  down  certain  principles 

it  was  its  intention  to  keep  them  in ;  that  is,  it  and  regulations  to  prevent  disorder  and  confa- 

was  intended  to  be  a  means  to  keep  them  in,  sion  in  the  act  of  counting  the  presidential 

although  for  the  purpose  of  better  achieving  votes  ?    I  think  they  may. 

that  end  all  commercial  intercourse  was  out  off  "  Where  the  Constitution  directs  an  act  to  bo 

with  them,  but  not  political  intercourse.  They  done,  it  invests  all  needful  power  to  enable  that 

were  not  deprived  of  any  of  their  rights  as  act  to  be  conveniently  done.    As  I  understand 

States,  or  from  exercising  any  of  the  functions  the  Constitution,  the  power  to  count  the  votes 

of  States,  provided  they  were  able  to  do  so  in  is  vested  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.    That 

due  time.  is  a  power  to  be  executed  under  the  Constitu- 

"  In  pursuance  of  that  act  of  Congress,  the  tion.    A  general  provision  of  the  Constitution 

President,  by  his  proclamation  of  August  16,  provides  that  Congress  may  pass  all  laws  ne- 

1861,  declared  Louisiana  in  a  state  of  insurreo-  cessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  any 

tion.    By  the  proclamation  of  January  1, 1863,  power  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Gov- 

he  exempted  thirteen  parishes  of  the  State  from  ernment  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  of  the 

the  operation  of  the  emancipation  proclamation,  departments  or  officers  thereof!    This  power  to 

Why  ?    Because  he  says  in  that  proclamation  count  the  presidential  votes  is  certainly  vested 

that  the  rebellion  does  not  exist  in  those  thir-  by  the  Constitution  somewhere.   It  is  vested  in 

teen  parishes;  that  that  condition  of  things  the  two  Houses.    The  manner  in  which  the 

upon  which  he  was  allowed  before  that  time  to  count  shall  be  made  is  not  prescribed  by  the 

issue  his  proclamation  did  not  exist  in  those  Constitution.     Then    comes    in    the  general 

parishes,  and  therefore  he  exempted  them.   We  power  given  to  Congress  to  pass  all  laws  neces- 

recognized  the  validity  of  that  proclamation,  I  sary  and  proper  to  execute  any  of  the  powers 

believe ;  at  least  we  have  always  treated  it  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government 

with  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  act  of  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof, 

another  department  of  this  Government  when  "I  understand  that  that  incidental  power  is 

it  is  not  grossly  in  violation  of  law  or  of  the  simply  proposed  to  be  executed  by  this  joint 

Constitution.    By  the  proclamation,  however,  resolution  in  declaring  certain  principles  and 

of  the  8th  of  December,  1868,  the  President  forms  by  which  the  count  shall  be  made.    This 

invited  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  of  all  the  count  is  to  be  made  in  subordination  to  the 

other  States  to  resume  their  State  rights  and  Constitution.    The  Constitution  declares  that 

State  functions,  provided  one-tenth  of  them  no  man  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 

would  agree  to  make  the  proper  organization.  dent  unless  he  be  a  native-born  citizen  or  a 

"Now,  as  I  understand  the  question  here,  it  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  adoption  of 

is  simply  this:  in  pursuance  of  that  invitation  the  Constitution.    Suppose  the  State  of'Louisi- 

extended  by  the  President  and  upon  the  foot-  ana  had  voted  for  a  man  who  did  not  come  up 

ing  of  his  proclamation  declaring  that  those  to  that  qualification,  who  was  not  a  native  cit- 

rights  should  be  restored  to  them,  and  that  izen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  had  not  re- 

they  would  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  sided  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 

them,  the  people  of  Louisiana,  in  numbers  suf-  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  would  it  not  be 

ficient  to  bring  them  within  his  terms,  have  the  duty  of  the  two  Houses,  in  counting  the 
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vote,  to  decline  to  count  the  vote  of  Louisiana  must  sit  in  judgment  npon  each  case ;  and  we 

that  had  been  cast  for  a  person  for  President  in  must  decide  whether  or  not  a  majority  of  the 

direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  people  of  the  State  hare  ceased  their  resistance 

the  Constitution?     It  certainly  would.     The  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and 

vote  must  be  counted.    How  can  it  be  counted  whether  or  not  the  parties  who  present  them- 

until  it  is  ascertained?     The  vote  must    be  selves  were  elected  by  the  free  suffrages  of 

identified.     It   must   be   identified,  and   as-  those  people,  unawed  by  the  military  or  any 

certained  in  obedience  to  certain   principles  other  power." 

of  the  Constitution.    One  of  those  principles       Mr.  Oowan:   "  Allow  me  to  ask  the  honor 

is  that  the  candidate  voted  for  must  be  thirty-  able  Senator  what  he  would  do  if  a  majority  of 

five  years  of  age;    another  is  that  he  must  the  people  of  a  State  were  to  establish  a  mon 

have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  archy?" 

the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  or  he       Mr.  Powell:  "The  Constitution  guarantees  a 

must  be  a  native-born  citizen.    Any  vote  cast  republican  form  of  government" 
in  opposition  to  these  plain  and  palpable  pro-        Mr.  Cowan :  "  The  inquiry  which  I  put  to 

visions  of  the  Constitution  would  be  null  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  think  is  one  which 

void ;  it  would  not  be  a  vote  for  President  in  reaches  to  the  very  marrow  of  this  question, 

conformity  to  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  The  people  of  a  State  are  divided;  about  half 

it  would  be  void.    To  ascertain  whether  this  of  them  desire  to  preserve  their  connection 

vote  is  so  cast  or  not,  the  two  Houses  of  Con-  with  the  Union,  to  give  it  their  allegiance;  but 

gress,  acting  in  the  count  of  the  vote,  must  de-  the  other  portion,  say  a  majority,  refuse,  and 

cide  whether  any  State  has  voted  for  a  man  insist  upon  secession.    We  are  bound  by  the 

under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  or  voted  for  an  Constitution  to  preserve  the  Union  and  to  pre* 

alien,  against  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  serve  the  rights  of  the  people  under  union ;  not 

They  are  to  ascertain  whether  such  votes  have  merely  the  rights  of  a  majority,  but  the  rights 

been  given  or  not,  before  they  can  make  a  con-  of  the  people,  of  all  the  people,  and  of  any  num- 

etitutional  count  of  the  votes.  ber  of  the  people,  however  small.    What  are 

"  Now,  sir,  as  I  understand  the  effect  of  this  we  to  do  ?   A  minority  of  the  people  come  for- 

joint  resolution,  it  is  simply  in  a  form  to  do  ward  and  say,  *  If  you  aid  us  for  awhile,  we  can 

that  duty;  that  is,  to  ascertain  whether  the  preserve  this  State  and  keep  her  in  the  Union.9 

vote  of  certain  States  has  been  cast  in  conform-  '  But  no,'  according  to  the  doctrine  advanced 

ity  to  the  Constitution  or  not,  and  deciding  here,  '  there  must  be  a  majority  of  you  before 

that  they  have  not  been  cast  in  conformity  to  we  can  recognize  you  as  in  the  Union.'    Sup- 

the  Constitution,  to  exclude  them  from  the  pose  they  answer  you,  'The  majority,  by  per- 

count"  sisting  in  abandoning  the  Union,  can  destroy 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  said :    "I  believe  forever  the  State  and  deprive  us  of  our  rights 

that  the  States  in  revolt  are  still  States  of  the  which  were  guaranteed  tons  as  a  portion  of  the 

Union.   I  believe  they  are  not  out  of  the  Union,  people  of  the  State.' 

I  believe,  furthermore,  that  when  they  choose  u  A  portion  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  come 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  elect  officers  of  here  and  say,  '  We  are  loyal,  we  owe  you  al- 
their  State  governments  who  acknowledge  this  legiance,  we  have  a  State  government  organ- 
Government,  and  to  send  members  to  the  House  ized  and  in  operation,  and  if  you  will  aid  and 
of  Representatives,  and  Senators  to  this  cham-  assist  us  we  will  keep  it  in  organization  and 
ber,  they  have  the  right  to  do  so,  and  I  believe  operation,  and  we  will  control  and  dominate 
that  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  so.  after  a  time  the  rebels  and  secessionists.'  What 
While  I  say  that,  I  know  of  course  that  each  is  it  proposed  to  answer  to  them?  '  You  can- 
House  is  the  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  not  come  back ;  there  are  not  enough  of  you.' 
members,  and  each  House  is  to  judge  for  itself  That  will  be  very  poor  encouragement  for  the 
whether  the  resistance  to  the  Government  in  loyal  men  of  the  rebel  States  to  try  and  bring 
any  State  has  sufficiently  ceased  to  entitle  it  to  back  their  people  to  reason,  and  it  presumes 
representation  here,  and  hence  it  is  that  each  another  thing  that  never  was  true — that  the 
case  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits  as  it  is  people,  the  masses  of  a  country  under  circum- 
presented  here.  For  myself  I  would  vote  to-  stances  like  those  whioh  surround  us,  ever  were 
morrow  to  receive  Senators  in  this  hall  from  in  rebellion.  The  masses  of  the  people  even  in 
every  State  that  is  in  revolt,  provided  I  be-  the  Southern  States  never  were  in  rebellion 
lieved  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  those  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
States,  unawed  by  the  military  power?  unin-  They  never  could  have  been.  The  masses 
flnenced  by  any  outward  force,  of  then*  own  never  go  into  rebellion  unless  they  have  wrongs 
good  will,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  volition,  to  redress  and  injuries  to  avenge.  That  was 
had  in  good  faith  elected  those  men  in  the  way  not  the  case  in  this  rebellion.  It  is  a  rebellion 
prescribed  by  their  constitution  and  laws.  I  of  leaders,  and  the  masses  are  deluded  away  by 
think,  whenever  they  manifest  such  disposition  falsehoods  industriously  circulated  everywhere, 
to  return,  a  majority  of  the  people  will  indicate  and  inflammatory  speeches  made.  It  is  impos- 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  allow  them  to  return,  sible  for  them  to  get  back  unlejs  we  create 
We,  of  course,  and  the  other  House,  must  be  some  such  scaffolding  in  the  rebel  States  as 
the  judges  of  that  matter  to  a  great  extent ;  we  these  governments  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
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will  furnish.     We  ought  to  cultivate  them,  principle  of  free  government  that  has  decided 

We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  stop  and  inquire  that  any  thing  less  than  a  majority  of  the  people 

whether  they  constitute  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  of  a  State,  or  of  the  voters  of  a  State,  can  gov- 

of  the  inhabitants;  we  ought  to  make  the  most  era  its  destinies?     I  mean  upon  republican 

of  them.    They  are  all  we  have  there;  and  if  democratic  principles.   I  speak  not  of  the  farce 

we  repulse  them  and  take  away  their  author-  of  a  civil  government  overshadowed  by  a  mili- 

ity,  what  is  left  in  those  States,  what  have  we  tary  governor,  a  wheel  within  a  wheel  a  mili- 

theref    Will  not  those  loyal  men  say, '  What  is  tary  government  dominating  your  whole  politi- 

the  bounty  to  loyalty  that  you  propose?  Why,  cal  community,  and  inside  of  that  and  under  it 

that  we  wait  without  any  State  government,  and  subordinate  to  it,  a  civil  government  pre- 

that  we  submit  to  this  military  rule  and  dicta-  tending  to  be  a  free  government!    I  say  it  is  a 

tion,  which  is  so  much  deprecated,  until  we  can  farce ;  it  is  unworthy  of  the  American  Senate 

convert  more  than  a  majority  of  the  people  to  to  give  it  a  moment's  consideration.                 » 

establish  a  State  government.1 "  "  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  says  he 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said:  "  Can  any  portion  would  permit  one-tenth  of  the  people  to  govern 

of  a  State  attempt  to  govern  the  whole  ?    Sup-  the  State.  Now  I  want  to  know  of  the  Senator 

pose  you  have  got  one  loyal  county  in  a  State,  what  protection  that  one-tenth  will  have  when 

can  it  control  the  destinies  of  all  the  rest  of  that  you  withdraw  all  external  power  from  them, 

State?    If  you  have  by  military  authority  with-  and  leave  them  to  themselves?    What  chance 

in  the  lines  of  your  encampment  a  great  city  or  will  they  have  with  the  nine-tenths  opposed  to 

a  portion  of  a  State  where  there  is  a  population,  them  ? 

is  it  very  difficult  for  the  President  or  for  the  Mr.  Cowan:  "That   is  the  very  question 

commanding  officers  there  to  get  up  all  the  par-  that  we  must  now  meet    It  is  the  question 

aphernalia  of  a  State  upon  a  ten-acre  piece  of  now  whether  we  will  maintain  State  govern- 

land  ?    When  you  have  done  that,  and  under  ments  there  in  connection  with  the  Union  or 

the  shadows  of  your  armies  attempt  to  elect  all  whether  we  will  treat  these  people  as  a  con- 

the  magistrates  and  all  the  officers  necessary  to  qucred  people,  as  conquered  provinces ;  wheth- 

perfect  the  machinery  of  your  government  and  er  we  will  assume  the  task  of  governing  them 

put  it  in  operation,  can  you  be  so  blind  as  to  entirely,  or  whether  we  will  do  that  which 

suppose  that  when  you  have  by  military  pow-  the  President  is  endeavoring  to  do  now.    I  am 

er,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  clothed  these   men  very  free  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  his  plan ; 

with  authority  to  govern,  it  is  a  republican  I  very  much  prefer  it;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 

government  ?    Sir,  it  is  just  as  much  a  military  the  one-tentu  of  the  people  of  a  State  organized 

government  as  it  was  before  you  went  through  with  the  reins  of  State  government  in  their 

the  farce  of  selecting  those  officers.    There  is  hands,  the  means  of  enforcing  its  authority, 

your  military  governor ;  has  he  ever  been  with-  aided  by  the  General  Government,  will  finally 

drawn  from  Louisiana;  or  if  another  governor  bring  back  all  these  States  to  obedience,  alle- 

has  been  substituted,  by  whom  was  he  substi-  giance.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  But  repulse 

luted?    By  the  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  this  one-tenth,  repulse  the  loyal  people  of  the 

armies  of  the  United  States.  When  the  mandate  States  who  are  endeavoring  to  bring  them  back, 

went  forth  from  the  President  to  Mr.  Hahn,  drive  them  away  into  rebellion,  what  then? 

'  Be  Governor  of  that  State,9  he  did  not  consult  If  you  have  not  the  one-tenth,  you  have  nothing, 

the  Senate,  he  did  not  consult  anybody  in  par-  If  you  have  not  these  people  who  are  your 

ticular ;  but  the  mandate  issued  from  the  Presi-  friends  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  and  the  other 

dent  of  the  United  States  unaided,  unknown,  States,  whom  have  you?    Are  you  determined 

uncounselled  by  anybody,  '  Mr.  Hahn,  be  Gov-  to  drive  them  all  into  utter  and  ineztinguish- 

ernor  of  that  State,  call  a  convention,  declare  able  rebellion,  or  are  you  willing  that  the  repent- 

what  your  status  shall  be  in  the  Republic,  elect  ant,  as  well  as  those  who  have  always  been 

jour  Representatives,  organize   in  form   the  loyal,  shall  come  back  and  endeavor  to  establish 

shadow  of  a  State  government,  and  you  shall  be  themselves  in  such  form  that  the  Union  may 

a  State  government.'  They  could  make  out  the  be  restored?  To  state  the  question,  in  my  judg- 

eemblance,  but  it  lacks  all  the  reality  of  a  gov-  ment,  is  to  answer  it 

eminent,  because  it  does  not  represent  the  will  "  It  is  said  that  the  tenth  of  the  people  do  not 

of  the  people,  or  at  least  we  have  no  evidence  represent  the  whole  people.    They  may  not 

that  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State.  represent  the  whole  people,  loyal  and  disloyal, 

u  There  is  no  alternative.  If  you  have  a  re-  but  they  represent  the  loyal  people,  and  it  is 
bellious  people  who  are  determined  that  they  the  loyal  people  of  these  States  for  whom  we 
will  not  submit  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  have  made  this  tremendous  struggle.  Is  there 
General  Government,  if  a  majority  of  a  State  a  Senator  on  this  floor  who  would  have  em- 
are  thus  inclined,  a  free  government  in  that  barked  on  this  war  if  it  were  not  to  rescue  the 
State  is  impossible.  Ton  need  not  talk  to  me  loyal  people  of  these  States  from  the  usurpation 
about  your  one-tenth.  The  Senator  from  Penn-  which  oppressed  them?  Certainly  not  What 
sylvania  wants  to  know  if  it  takes  a  majority  right  should  we  have  had  to  do  so?  If  the 
to  govern  a  State.  I  wish  he  was  here,  because  whole  of  this  people  had  gone  away  into  seces- 
I  want  to  put  the  question  to  him,  how  do  you  sion,  what  right  should  we  have  bad  to  restrain 
understand  it ;  '  how  readest  thou  ? '  is  there  any  and  control  them  ? " 
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A  motion  was  now  made  by  Mr.  Lane,  of  In-  ernment  of  the  United  States.    Accordingly  we 

diana,  to  postpone  the  resolution  indefinitely,  find  that  when  asked  to  do  so,  eleven  thousand 

which  was  lost— yeas  11 ;  nays  26 ;  as  follows :  four  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  loyal  citizens 

Yeas— Messrs.  Cowan,  Dooiittle,  Farwell,  Harlan,  of  that  State  joined  in  the  organization  of  a 

Harris^  Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Nesmith,  Ten  Eyck,  new  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the 

Van  Winkle,  and  Willey— 11.               „,.„..  people,  adopted  by  them,  and  a  Legislature  and 

JS&S&JIFSE£tt'£g^  *  H?  ^H  ***** «".  ■*  *• 

son,  Iloward,  Johnson,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan,  whole  machinery  of  civil  government  put  into 

Morrill,  Nye,  Powell,  Sherman.  Sprague,  Stewart,  full  operation  in  that  State.    By  virtue  of  the 

Sumner,  Trumbull,  wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilson,  and  authority  of  that  constitution,  they  now  have 

^E^-Messrs.  Brown,  Cariile,  Chandler,  Foot,  *eir  own  ^ernmentj  their  own  Legislature, 

Grimes,  Harding,   Hendricks,   Hicks,   McDougatf  ^ey are  making  municipal  laws  and >regulations 

Pomeroy,  Ramsay,  Richardson,  Riddle,  and  Sauls-  for  themselves.      Their  courts  are  sitting  every 

bury— 14.  day  in  judgment  upon  the  rights  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Dooiittle,  of  Wisconsin,  in  opposition  to  Under  the  authority  of  this  new  constitution, 
the  resolution,  said :  "  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  all  the  relations  of  life  are  now  being  regulated. 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  undertook  to  de-  Under  the  authority  of  this  new  constitution,  I 
nounce  in  very  strong  terms  the  policy  adopted  tell  my  friend  from  Ohio  that  nearly  ninety 
or  suggested  by  the  President  of  the  United  thousand  slaves,  who  were  not  reached  by  the 
States  in  his  message  as  the  policy  upon  which  emancipation  proclamation,  have  had  their  fet- 
he  would  attempt  the  reorganization  of  civil  ters  knocked  from  their  limbs  and  freedom  given 
government  and  civil  institutions  in  the  States  to  them.  Yes,  sir,  freedom  has  been  given  to 
where  the  insurrection  had  prevailed.  There  ninety  thousand  slaves  by  this  very  constitution 
has  been  so  much  sai  I  about  it,  and  so  much  which  he  would  undertake  to  trample  under 
misrepresentation  also,  that  I  desire  for  a  few  his  feet  as  a  military  usurpation  and  as  a  miser- 
brief  moments  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  able  farce.  Can  he  stand  up  in  the  face  of  this 
to  that  proposition.  country,  when  Louisiana  presents  herself  in  this 

"  Every  person  knows  that  there  must  be  attitude  as  a  free  State,  knocking  off  the  chains 
some  form  of  government  in  these  States.  If,  from  ninety  thousand  of  her  slaves  whom  the 
with  our  armies,  we  enter  into  a  State  or  coun-  emancipation  proclamation  did  not  reach  (for 
try,  and  take  possession  of  it  by  military  power,  they  were  excepted),  and  deny  to  free  Louisiana 
some  form  of  government  must  be  established —  her  rights  of  representation  here,  and  her  riprht 
military,  of  course,  in  the  first  instance.  The  to  be  heard  as  one  of  the  free  States  of  this 
civil  government  is  displaced,  so  to  speak,  by  Union  in  voting  upon  the  very  constitutional 
military  power.  In  the  midst  of  arms  the  laws  amendment  which  we  have  submitted  to  the 
are  silent,  is  the  old  expression  of  the  Romans :  States  for  their  ratification  ? 
inter  arma  silent  leges.  When  the  people  of  a  "But,  sir,  to  return  once  more  to  this  much- 
district  become  so  far  obedient  to  their  obliga-  denounced  policy  of  the  President  ^  It  is  de- 
tions  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  which  thus  nounced  as  a  military  usurpation.  It  is  directly 
assumes,  by  military  power,  to  put  down  an  in-  the  reverse  of  that  It  is  an  attempt  on  the 
surrection,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  surren-  part  of  the  President  to  lay  down  the  military 
der  the  military  power  and  establish  a  civil  ad-  power,  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  civilians ; 
ministration  by  the  people  themselves.  For  a  to  take  it  from  the  army  and  to  give  it  to  the 
time  the  form  of  government  may  be,  to  a  cer-  people.  What  does  he  say  ?  He  says  this^  in 
tain  extent,  a  mixed  form,  both  of  civil  and  substance:  'Whenever  one-tenth  or  a  portion 
military  power,  each  leaning  upon  the  other,  of  the  population  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the 
As  the  thing  progresses  and  grows  still  further,  whole  voting  population  of  the  district  or  the 
the  military  power  may  be  more  and  more  State  before  the  rebellion  began #  are  willing 
withdrawn,  and  still  greater  power  and  author-  voluntarily  to  undertake  the  business^  of  ad- 
ity  given  to  the  civil  administration  and  the  ministering  civil  government,  I,  as  President  of 
civil  officers  of  the  government  the  United  States  and  Commander-in-chief  of 

"  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  the  army,  pledge  to  them  my  good  faith  that  I 

case  in  relation  to  Louisiana?    When  we  first  will  stand  by  them  and  try  and  enable  them  to 

captured  New  Orleans,  and  by  our  forces  took  do  it'    That  is  all  there  is  of  it    So  far  from 

possession  of  the  rivers  and  the  lands  adjoining,  being  a  military  usurpation,  it  is  an  attempt  on 

there  could  be  no  government  but  that  of  a  the  part  of  the  President  to  lay  down  his  mili- 

military  character.    But  after  an  experience  of  tary  power ;  and  under  that  provision  of  the 

one,  two,  or  three  years,  the  people  there  be-  Constitution  which  compels  this  Government 

came  so  well  satisfied  of  the  great  mistake  of  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government  to 

going  into  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  the  President  is  en- 

the  United  States  and  of  the  necessity  of  sub-  deavoring  in  good  faith  to  do  it9' 

mitting  to  its  authority  and  its  jurisdiction,  that  Mr.  Conness,  of  California,  said :  "  With  the 

they  began  to  come  back  to  their  allegiance  to  Senator's  consent,  I  ask  him  if  he  holds  that 

this  Government,  and  were  willing  to  join  in  the  right  of  Congress  to  act  upon  the  question 

the  organization  of  the  civil  government  of  the  of  the  organization  or  admission  of  the  States 

State,  and  resume  their  relations  to  the  Gov-  now  in  rebellion  can  only  occur  and  tako  place 
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when  Senators  present  themselves  from  those  "There  is  another  question,  it  seems  tome, 
States  here,  or  if  the  Senator  denies  to  Congress  that  may  be  involved  in  this  decision.  If  we 
a  right  to  participate  in  the  question  of  their  assume  to  say,  as  is  contended  for  by  the  Sena- 
reorganization  as  States?  I  desire  the  infor-  tor  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Howard),  I  believe, 
mation,  because  it  is  important."  that  these  several  States  which  have  been  de- 
Mr.  Doolittle :  *'My  opinion  is  very  clear  that  clared  to  be  in  insurrection  have  ceased  to  be 
we  act  upon  the  question  when  it  is  presented  States  of  the  United  States,  and  are  to  be  re* 
to  us,  and  the  Senators  appear  here  and  ask  ad-  garded  as  mere  subjugated  provinces  or  territo- 
mission,  first,  whether  there  is  a  State  to  repre-  ries,  as  if  acquired  from  some  foreign  power ; 
sent;  secondly,  whether  a  Legislature  has  been  if  that  doctrine  is  to  prevail — a  doctrine  which 
chosen  which  can  send  representatives;  and,  finds. support  in  some  circles  and  places — this 
thirdly,  whether  the  men  who  appear  here  have  other  consequence  will  follow." 
the  constitutional  qualifications  ;  and  on  this  Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  replied :  "  What  I 
subject  our  decision  is  final  The  President  has  stated,  or  intended  to  state,  was  this  :  that 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  the  House  of  Represent-  the  power  of  the  United  States  over  a  conquered 
atives  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  we  are  the  sole  State  which  has  been  in  rebellion  is  the  or- 
and  conclusive  jurisdiction.  dinary  power  of  the  conqueror  over  conquered 
"The  question  raised  by  the  Senator  is  not  territory ;  but  that  in  this  particular  case  there 
one  that  I  have  discussed  in  this  argument.  It  is  superadded  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
is  a  very  distinct  and  different  question  from  conqueror  a  trust,  growing  out  of  the  Constitu- 
te one  I  am  now  discussing,  and  I  do  not  in-  tion  of  the  United  States,  which  is  to  be  per- 
tend  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  it  now.  Possibly  formed  by  the  United  States  in  its  discretion 
on  some  other  occasion  it  may  come  up,  and  I  and  in  due  time,  in  the  shape  of  a  restoration 
may  discuss  that  question ;  but  I  understand  it  of  the  conquered  State  to  the  Union.  Congress 
is  a  very  different  one  from  that  I  am  now  ar-  may  take  its  own  time  to  bring  about  this  res- 
guing."  toration.  There  are  no  limitations  in  the  Con- 
Mr.  Conness :  "  I  so  understand  it ;  and  I  nn-  statu  tion  in  regard  to  the  mode  or  time  in  which 
derstand  the  Senator ;  but  I  understood  him  to  it  is  to  be  done.  The  Territory,  however,  hav- 
say  that  upon  the  question  of  the  admission  of  ing  been  once  a  State,  must  be  restored  to  its 
Senators  from  those  States  only  could  our  right  condition  of  a  State  by  the  action  of  Congress 
to  act  on  the  question  occur  or  come  up ;  and  at  some  time,  and  according  to  the  discretion 
therefore  I  asked  the  Senator  if  he  held  the  of  Congress,  carrying  out  honestly  and  fairly 
opinion  that  Congress  has  no  right  and  no  the  obligation  of  the  Constitution ;  but  in  the 
power  to  act  upon  the  question  of  whether  mean  time,  understand  me,  I  hold  that  while  in 
those  States  should  be  reorganized  or  not  be-  this  conquered  state  it  is  subject  to  be  governed 
cause,  although  the  Senator  may  not  believe  by  military  authority,  by  a  provisional  govern- 
that  the  latter  question  is  involved  in  the  prop-  ment,  or  by  any  other  means  which  Congress 
osition  now  before  the  Senate,  I  differ  with  may  see  fit  to  adopt ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  the 
him,  and  believe  that  it  is  involved  in  it  duty  of  Congress  at  an  early  day,  as  early  as  is 
Therefore  I  asked  the  Senator  the  question."  reasonable  and  practicable,  to  pass  an  act  which 
Mr.  Doolittle :  "I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  shall  apply  to  all  such  cases,  and  not  to  leave  it 
the  discussion  of  that  question,  which  leads  to  the  unlimited  discretion  of  the  Commander- 
into  a  much  broader  field  of  inquiry,  and  there  in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States." 
are  certain  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  Mr.  Doolittle :  "  The  point  that  I  understood 
that  would  have  to  be  discussed  that  I  do  not  the  Senator  to  make  the  other  day,  and  I  am 
intend  to  take  up  now.  I  prefer  to  go  on  with  not  quite  clear  now  whether  I  understand  him 
my  train  of  argument,  and  finish  what  I  have  to  to  controvert  it,  was,  that  these  States  once  de- 
say  on  the  point  directly  under  consideration.  clared  in  insurrection  cease  to  be  States  of  the 
*"  I  was  'saying,  Mr.  President,  that  our  de-  Union.  If  I  was  mistaken  in  that  I  am  glad  to 
cision  on  that  question  of  the  admission  of  Sen-  be  corrected." 

ators  is  without  any  appeal,  and  whatever  law  Mr.  Howard:  "If  they  are  States  in  insurrec- 

might  be  passed  by  Congress  would  not  in  any  tion,  as  they  have  been  pronounced  to  be  by  the 

way  whatever  abridge  our  supreme  jurisd'.ction  constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States,  then 

over  the  question  of  the  admission  or  rejection  as  States,  as  political  communities,  they  are  ene- 

of  Senators  in  this  body.    The  House  and  the  mies  of  the  United  States.    Can  a  community 

Senate  act  entirely  independent  of  each  other  which  is  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  be  treated 

on  that  question.    Take  the  case  of  Virginia,  as  one  of  the  United  States?  It  is  only  necessary 

Wo  have  Virginia  represented  on  this  floor,  to  ask  the  question,  to  answer  it    De  facto 

The  House  of  Kepresentatives  refused  Virginia  these  States  are  out  of  the  Union,  and  all  the 

auy  representation  in  that  body.    We  act  upon  gentleman's  argument  and  all  he  may  imagine 

our  own  responsibility,  each  for  itself.    We  de-  cannot,  de  facto^  constitute  them  States  until 

termine  whether  men  shall  come  in  here  and  our  arms  have  triumphed." 

ait  as  the  Representatives  of  States.  The  House  Mr.  Doolittle:  "  De  facto  out  of  the  Union ; 

determine  whether  they  shall  go  into  that  body  they  are  no  longer  States  of  the  Union.    I  do 

as  the  Representatives  of  the  districts  of  the  not  wish  to  charge  upon  that  Senator  doctrines 

■erera.  States.  that  he  does  not  entertain,    I  know  that  it  has 
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been  advocated  in  certain  other  quarters  that  stitation  requiring  their  residence  in  the  States 

those  States,  by  virtue  of  their  insurrection,  of  the  Union.'1 

have  ceased  to  exist  as  States,  are  no  longer  The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 

States  of  the  Union;  that  they  are  not  only  out  Ten  Eyck,  to  strike  out  "Louisiana"  from  the) 

of  the  Union,  bnt  have  ceased  to  be  States  title,  and  lost,  as  follows: 

afc^i;        r-       ,      ,     ,.,«'.      *        ■*,.,.  Teas— Messrs.  Cowan,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  FarweU, 

"  Now,  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Michi-  Harlan,  Harris,  Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kan- 

gan  to  say  that  he  regards  them  as  States  de  sas,  Kesmith,  Pomcroy,  Ramsey,  Ten  Eyck,  Van 

facto  out  of  the  Union,  and  as  States  hostile  to  Winkle,  and  Willey— 15. 

the  United  States,  as  public  enemies     There  is  Co^&F^bentt 

another  provision  of  our  Constitution  that  ought  ard,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Powell,  Saulsbury, 

not  to  be  forgotten ;  and  that  is.  that  when  we  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Wade,  WU- 

elect  a  President  and  Vice-President  they  must  kinson,  and  Wright— 22. 

both  be  residents  of  some  State  of  the  Union,  We  ,,  4MN^-?|es*"%  Ant^°.n7»  c*r!j}e'  Chandler,  Poot, 
hav< ,**d  Mr.  Ilneda  from .Hiinois.     Un-fen*^^ 

doubtedly  that  is  a  State  m  the  Umon.    We  . 

have  also  elected  Andrew  Johnson  from  the  Amotion  to  strike  out  the  preamble  was  lost, 

State  of  Tennessee  as  Vice-President  of  the  Te2?  12 >  naT*  80- 

United  States.    Is  he  a  public  enemy  ?    Does  Tne  motion  of  Mr.  Collamer  to  strike  out  the 

he  live  in  a  State  of  this  Union,  or  does  he  live  preamble  and  the  whole  of  the  resolution  except 

in  some  subjugated  territory  ?  tiie  resolving  clause,  and  to  insert  the  following; 

44  Sir,  whatever  fine-spun  theories  gentlemen  was  rejected,  yeas  18,  nays  27 : 

may  give  loose  to  in  their  imaginations,  I  tell  That  the  people  of  no  State,  the  inhabitants  whereof 

you  that  the  doctrine  that  any  one  of  these  hare  been  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection  by  virtue 

States  is  out  of  the  Union  is  the  very  doctrine  of  the  fifth  8©ction  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  farther 

which  we  have  been  fighting  against  from  the  J°  P?,™*6  fopth6  c?,Uection  0Hu?M1?^lm?0,I8\f5d 
u~~-  •  itl.  -  ^  «>6«*«w  "V^  tuw  for  other  purposes/'  approved  July  18, 1861,  shall  bo 
beginning.  The  very  ground  on  which  we  regarded  fs  empowered to  elect  electors  of  President 
stand  is,  that  they  are  not  out  of  the  Umon,  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  until  said 
that  they  have  no  power  to  go  out  of  the  Union :  condition  of  insurrection  shall  cease,  and  be  so  de- 
and  it  is  to  maintain  that  doctrine  that  we  have  c!"*d  bv  y^  of  *e  lmw  of  *6  *****  s*f *••  K  nor 
poured  out  our  treasure  and  our  blood,  like  &UTOSe?oY^ 
water  upon  every  battle-field.  In  my  opinion  Legislature  thereof,  be  received  or  counted, 
the  doctrine — I  do  not  say  that  the  Senator  ~ .,  ,  ,  ,  . ,  .  .  . 
contends  for  it,  for  I  do  not  precisely  understand  °™*  amendments  were  made,  and  the  joint 
his  position— but  the  doctrine  that  says  these  re*01^011  waa  P***1  bv  ™>  following  vote : 
States  are  no  longer  States  of  the  United  States  Y*as— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown.  Bpckalew,  Chan- 
is  one  huge,  infernal,  constitutional  lie,  that  ffl«&  £Ie*'  Collamer  Conness^  Davis,  Dixon,  Far- 
w~,.u  «*™Z!  .11  ~„«  ^~;i  „*  i?  _  *u  v  •  well,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hen- 
would  stamp  all  our  conduct  from  the  begin-  dricU  Howard,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye, 
nmg  as  murder,  and  cover  us  all  over  with  Powell,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tram- 
blood."  bull,  Wade,  and  Wright— 29. 

Mr.  Sumner :  44 1  understood  the  Senator  a  T  Nats— Messrs.  Cowan,  Doolittle,  Harris,  Howe, 

few  moments  ago  to  say  that  tna  Constitution  fef  and  whtey-10  '  BKMnuj9 Ten  Bj*  Tan 

required  that  the  President  and  Vice-President  AnsE^x-Messrs.  Carlile,  Foot,  Harding,  Hick*, 

should  come  from  two  different  States."  Lane  of  Indiana,  McDougall,  Pomeroy,  Richardson, 

Mr.  Doolittle :  "  Not  be  residents  of  the  same  Riddle,  Sprague,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson— 12. 

?^""«              «*•**.  *   ,*     „            ,  It  was  as  follows : 

Mr.  Sumner:  "I  think  the  Senator  has  not  _          ,......,.       „  ,     ,      ^    .*. 

quoted  it  correctly.    I  have  it  before  me.    It  is  JSSZ^fifi^SS^fSS!S^£ 

as  follows :  Georgia.  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 

-,.      ,    .        .   „        .  .    ..   ,              ..      „.  ,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  rebelled  against  the 

The  electors  shaU  meet  in  their  respective  States,  Government  of  tne  United  States,  and  were  in  such 

and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  condition  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1864,  that  no 

one  of  whom  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  Talid  elation  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Pres- 

tne  same  State  with  themselves.  ident  of  th6  United  States,  according  to  the  Consti- 

"All  that  is  required  is  that  the  candidate  Ju^nd  laws  thereof,  w«  held  therein  on  said  day: 

shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  I  BeUreeohed  hy the  Senate  and Swee oj '  Bepresent- 

5 resume  nobody  ever  questioned  that  Andrew  olives  of  the  Vfiated  State*  of  America  in  Congrttt 

ohnson  was  a  great  and  loyal  citizen  of  the  oetembted,  That  the  States  mentioned  in 1  the  preamble 

TTnitiul  K+afA*  n  to  this  joint  resolution,  are  not  entitled  to  represen- 

umxeaDxares,  tation  in  the  Electoral  CoUege  for  the  choice  of  Pres- 

Mr.  Doolittle :      The  Constitution  also  pro-  ident  and  Vice-President  of  tne  United  States  for  the 

Vides  that —  term  of  office  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 

vt*.w*— ^« *        *      iu         tx-                 -*•  1865:  and  no  electoral  votes  shall  be  received  or 

•o^nffi^T^^gt^^?^'1?"1  *%?»  °Ta  \C-,tl~  runted  from  said  States  concerning  the  choice  of 

President.  In  ^  ^^  m  jmviarj  80th,  Mr.  Wilson, 

"  And  there  is  another  provision  in  the  Con-  of  Iowa,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
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reported  back  the  joint  resolution  relative  to  nouncement  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration 

counting  the  electoral  votes.     The  preamble  °J  £e  P*™?*8  S1^  PrS«<Jent : ■**  ^S*^*"1* 

re^teAat  the  inhabitants. and  looaf  aathor-  £*£"{* J&  SitSC \kM 

lties  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Houses. 

Sooth  Carolina,   Georgia,   Florida,  Alabama,  If,  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  certificate  by  the 

Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,   and  tellers,  any  Question  shall  arise  in  regard  to  counting 

Tennessee,  rebelled  against  the  Government  J*j;o{i\K^ 

~*  *v^  ttI:*«j  a+«.+A.  *~a  i»—A  AA«^mnA^  ;«  «  stated  by  the  presiding  officer,  the  Senate  shall  there- 
of the  United  States,  and  have  continued  in  a  Dpoil  withdraw,  and  slid  question  shall  be  submitted 
state  of  armed  rebellion  for  more  than  three  to  that  body  for  its  decision;  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
years,  and  were  in  a  state  of  armed  rebellion  House  of  Representatives  shall,  in  like  manner,  sub- 
on  the  8th  of  November,  1864.  mit  said  question  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 

ThA  irtint  MMAlnfi An  nrrtvi^a  tW  th*  fifodvAfl  lts  dwa*lon »  •*<*  no  question  shall  be  decided  affirm. 

Abe  joint  resolution  provides  tnat  tn«  btetes  atiyel    Md  no  yote  6bi9cM  to  shaU  ^  c^ted, 

mentioned  in  the  preamble  are  not  entitled  to  except  by  the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses, 

representation  in  the  electoral  college  for  the  which  being  obtained,  the  two  Houses  shall  imme- 

choioe  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  diately  reassemble,  and  the  presiding  officer  shall 

United  States.  *°en  ann0UDCe  the  decision  of  the  question  submitted ; 

tua  n.AW;An<,  ^^^^n  «.««  ~a\i*A   AM,i  ti„^a»  and  uPon  lny  8U°h  question  there  shall  be  no  debate 

The  previous  question  was  called,  and  under  in  ^£er  H(/D8et    £d       other  qncgtioil  pertinent 

its  operation  the  resolution  was  passed.  to  the  object  for  which  the  two  Houses  are  assembled, 

__  may  be  submitted  and  determined  in  like  manner. 

At  such  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  seats  shall 
In  the  Senate,  on  Feb.  6th,  Mr.  Sumner,  of  be  provided  as  follows :  for  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  joint  reso-  *to»  2?  *SPc*ker\<^<fti  fof  *?u  s,Peak*p>  ».<*£* 
!_-.„            ^                                   ^•'  immediately  upon  his  left;  for  the  Senators,  in  the 

mnon  -  body  of  the  hall  upon  the  right  of  the  presiding  offi- 
BesoUed  by  the  Senate  and  JBbvse  of  Representatives  cer ;  for  the  Representatiyes,  in  the  body  of  the  hall 
of  the  United State*  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  not  occupied  by  the  Senators;  for  the  tellers,  Sec- 
(*two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring),  That  the  retary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  resentatives,  at  the  Clerk's  desk ;  for  the  other  officers 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu-  of  the  two  Houses,  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk  and 
tion  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  upon  either  side  of  the  Speaker's  platform, 
three-fourths  of  such  Legislatures,  shall  beoome  a  Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolved  until  the 
part  of  the  Constitution,  to  wit :  electoral  yotes  are  all  counted  and  the  result  declared, 
Representatiyes  shall  be  appointed  anions  the  sev-  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken  unless  a  question  shall 
eral  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  counting  of  any  of  such 
according  to  the  number  of  male  citisens  of  age,  yote,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  competent  tor  either 
having  in  each  State  the  qualifications  requisite  for  House,  acting  separately,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  provided,  to  direct  a  recess  not  beyond  the  next  day 
Legislature.   The  actual  enumeration  of  such  citizens  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock,  p.  m. 

shall  be  made  by  the  census  of  the  United  States.  T    .,     TT                -^  ,             _, ,     .,              .. 

In  the  House,  on  February  8th,  the  counting 

He  said :  "I  ask  the  reference  of  the  ^oint  0f  the  electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
resolution  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  President  took  place.  At  five  minutes  past  one 
and  I  content  myself  with  remarking  that  that  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  Doorkeeper  announced  the 
amendment,  or  something  like  it.  seems  to  be-  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
come  necessary  now  since  the  adoption  of  the  The  Senate  entered  the  hall,  preceded  by  its 
other  constitutional  amendment  by  which  sla-  Sergeant-at- Arms  and  headed  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
very  is  prohibited  throughout  the  United  States."  dent  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  mem- 
It  was  so  referred.  Ders  and  officers  of  the  House  rising  to  receive 

1  them.    The  Senators  took  the  seats  set  apart 

In  the  House,  on  Feb.  6th,  the  following  for  them  m  ^e  eastern  section  of  the  hall, 

joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  considered  The  Vice-President  took  his  seat  as  presiding 

and  adopted:  officer  of  the  joint  convention  of  the   two 

"  Houses,  the  Speaker  occupying  a  chair  on  the 

J^^^^^^^?.°?^i^J>h.st!i^rS  left  of  the  Vice-President 

r!or4*e^^?oVoh«eJ^ef^eaddedto  vSenator  Trumbull,  the  teller  appointed  on 

The  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  the  hall  of  the  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Wilson  and 

House  of  Representatiyes  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock,  Dawson,  the  two  tellers  appointed  on  the  part 

p.  m.,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February  next  0f  the  House,  took  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's 

anrV^e^XnWtne  ^JS^S^S^  *&«?"*  *£  ^^  °f  ^  ^J*  f* 

President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their  presiding  offi-  the  Clerk  of  the  House  also  occupied  seats ;  two 

cer.    One  teller  shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  of  the  clerks  of  the  Senate  oocupying  seats  at 

Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre-  the  reporters'  desk. 

seuutives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are  The  Vice-President :  "  The  Senate  and  House 

opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  certificates  A*  "d^-^^***:--,*-  ^A^n~  «-A+  n«^A.  fua  nwv^ 

oFthe  electoral  votes ;  and  said  tellers  having  read  °f  Repr^nUUveshaving  met  under  the  provi- 

the  same  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Bions  of  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  oi 

Houses  thus  assembled,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  opening,  determining,  and  declaring  the  votes 

as  they  shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates;  and  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President 

ahall  thereupon  announce  the  state  of  the  vote  and  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  and  it 

the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any,  elected,  which  an-  being  my  duty,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses 
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thus  convened,  to  open  the  votes,  I  now  pro-  quire  whether  there  are  anj  farther  returns  to 

ceed  to  discharge  that  duty,"  be  counted?" 

The  Vice-President  then  proceeded  to  open        The  Vice-President:  "There  are  not" 
and  hand  to  the  tellers  the  votes  of  the  several        Senator  Cowan :  "  And  if  there  be,  I  would 

States  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  inquire  why  they  are  not  submitted  to  this 

United  States,  commencing  with  the  State  of  body  in  joint  convention,  which  is  alone  capa- 

Maine.  ble  of  determining  whether  they  should  be 

Senator  Trumbull,  one  of  the  tellers,  read  in  counted  or  not?  " 
full  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  the  State  of        The  Vice-President:  "The  Chair  has  in  his 

Maine,  giving  seven  votes  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  possession  returns  from  the  States  of  Louisiana 

of  Illinois,  for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Tennessee,  but  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 

and   seven   votes   for  Andrew  Johnson,   of  the  land  the  Chair  holds  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to 

Tennessee,  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  present  them  to  the  convention."  x 

States.  Senator  Cowan:  "I  ask  whether  the  join 5 

Senator  Wade :  "Mr.  President,  I  move  to  resolution  on  that  subject  has  become  a  law  by 

dispense  with  the  reading  of  every  thing  in  the  having  received  the  approval  of  the  President 

certificate  except  the  result  of  the  vote."  of  the  United  States  ? " 

Mr.  Cox :  "  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is        The  Vice-President :   "  The  Chair  believes 

not  competent  for  this  joint  convention  to  have  that  the  official  communication  of  its  approval 

any  motion  submitted,  but  I  suggest,  as  General  by  the  President  has  not  been  received  by  either 

Cass  suggested  in  1857,  that  only  the  result  of  House.    The  Chair,  however,  has  been  apprised 

the  votes  shall  be  announced."  of  the  fact  that  the  joint  resolution  has  received 

The  Vice-President:  "That  can  be  done,  as  the  approval  of  the  President." 
suggested.    The  Chair  does  not  think  that  it  is       Senator  Cowan:  "Then,  as  a  motion  is  not 

within  his  power  to  receive  the  motion,  unless  in  order  in  this  body,  I  suggest  that  the  votes 

the  Senator  from  Ohio  desires  that  the  Senate  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  be  counted,  and 

shall  separate  in  order  to  pass  upon  the  ques-  that  this  convention  determine  the  fact" 
tion."  Mr.  Cox :  "  I  suggest  the  reading  of  the  joint 

Senator  "Wade :  "  I  do  not  propose  any  such  resolution  by  which  our  action  is  to  be  deter- 

thing.     I  believe  we  may  dispense  with  the  mined." 
reading  of  all  but  the  results."  The  Vice-President:    "The  Secretary  will 

The  Vice-President :  "  The  Chair  will,  there-  read  the  joint  resolution  under  which  the  House 

fore,  if  there  be  no  objection,  direct  the  results  and  Senate  are  now  acting." 
of  the  returns  only  to  be  read.    The  tellers  will       The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  then  read  as  fol- 

n ow  read  the  results  of  the  vote  of  the  State  of  lows : 
New  Hampshire."  Retoteed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representa- 

The  tellers  reported,  through  Senator  Trum-  tires  concurring  therein),   That  the  following  be 

bull,  that  they  had  examined  the  vote  of  the  added  to  the  joint  rules  of  the  two  Houses.    (See 

State  of  New  Hampshire,  that  they  found  it  in  V™*^  P***-) 

due  form,  that  all  the  votes  given  for  President       Mr.  Stevens:  "I  do  not  think  any  question 

of  the  United  States  were  five,  all  of  which  were  has  arisen  which  requires  the  two  Houses  to 

for  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  the  State  of  Illinois ;  separate.    That,  according  to  the  wording  of 

and  that  all  the  votes  given  for  Vice-President  the  joint  resolution,  can  only  be  upon  the  read- 

of  the  United  States  were  fivo,  all  of  which  ing  of  the  returns  which  have  been  opened  by 

were  for  Andrew  Johnson,  of  the  State  of  Ten-  the  president  of  the  convention." 
nessee.  Senator  Cowan :  "  I  merely  wish  to  say  that, 

The  same  form  was  observed  in  announcing  believing  as  I  do  that  it  rests  with  this  joint 

the  votes  of  the  other  States.  convention,  in  its  joint  capacity,  to  determine 

The  tellers  having  read,  through  Mr.  Wilson,  all  questions  which  ought  to  arise  here,  I  have 

the  certificate  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  show-  done  what  I  have  thought  to  be  my  duty  in 

ing  that  two  votes  had  been  given  for  Abraham  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  convention  the 

Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  for  President,  and  two  votes  question  which  I  have  raised.    Having  done  so, 

for  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  for  Vice-  I  now  beg  leave  to  withdraw  it." 
President^  The  Vice-President :  "  The  Chair  did  not  un- 

The  Vice-President  said:  "The  Chair  will  derstand  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
state  to  the  convention  that  the  messenger  who  Cowan)  as  making  any  distinct  motion,  but 
bore  the  returns  from  the  State  of  Nevada  com-  merely  a  simple  suggestion." 
municated  the  fact  that  the  third  elector  did  not  Senator  Cowan :  "  I  understood  that  no  mo- 
appear  when  the  vote  was  taken.  The  State  tion  could  be  entertained  in  this  convention." 
having  been  but  recently  admitted  into  the  The  Vice-President :  "Motions  can  be  enter- 
Union,  had  no  law  by  which  the  vacancy  could  tained  upon  any  matters  pertinent  to  the  pur* 
be  filled ;  and  consequently  but  two  votes  were  pose  for  which  the  convention  has  assembled, 
given  for  President  and  Vice-President."  The  decision  of  those  motions  must  be  deter- 

The  vote  of  the  State  of  Nevada  having  been  mined  by  the  two  Houses  separately,  after  the 

recorded,  Senate  shall  hare  withdrawn  from  the  conven- 

Senator  Cowan  said :  "  Mr.  President,  I  in-  tion." 
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Mr.  Yeaman:  "Mr.  President,  if  it  requires  a  return  shall  be  submitted  to  the  convention 

a  distinct  motion  to  determine  the  question,  It  comes  within  the  latter  clause  of  the  joint 

I  will  move  that  all  the  returns  before  this  joint  resolution,  which  relates  to  any  other  motion 

convention  be  opened  and  presented  for  its  con-  pertinent  to  the  object  for  which  the  two  Houses 

sideration."  have  met  in  convention." 

The  Vice-President:  "The  Chair  is  of  the  Senator  Farwell :  "  I  would  suggest  that  the 

opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  member  from  question  raised  by  the  member  from  Kentucky 

Kentucky  (Mr.  Yeaman)  is  m  order,  being  perti-  (Mr*  Yeaman)  has  already  been  decided  by  the 

nent  to  the  object  for  which  the  House  and  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  passage  of  the 

Senate  have  assembled  in  joint  convention,  joint  resolution  which  has  just  been  read.    It 

The  member  will  reduce  his  motion  to  writing,  is  not  in  order,  therefore,  to  again  raise  the 

so  that  the  precise  question  shall  be  in  posses-  question  in  this  convention,  the  point  of  order 

pion  of  the  Senate  when  it  shall  retire  for  the  having  already  been  determined  by  the  two 

determination  of  the  question  presented  for  the  Houses  of  Congress." 

consideration  of  the  convention."  The  Vice-President :  "  Does  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  Pruyn:  "I  wish  to  inquire  whether  a  Maine  (Mr.  Farwell)  raise  a  question  of  order 
second  proposition,  one  in  regard  to  the  count-  upon  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  ? " 
ing  of  the  votes,  can  be  entertained  before  the  Senator  Farwell :  "  I  raise  the  question  of 
two  Houses  shall  separate.  If  so,  I  desire  to  order  that  this  question  has  already  been  de- 
move  that  the  tellers  be  instructed  not  to  count  cided  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  passing 
the  vote  of  the  so-called  State  of  West  Vir-  the  joint  resolution  under  which  this  conven- 
ginia."  tion  is  acting,  which  joint  resolution  has  been 

The  Vice-President:  "In  the  opinion  of  the  approved  by  the  President" 

Chair  the  motion  of  the  member  from  New  The  Vice-President:  "The  fact  of  that  ap- 

York  (Mr.  Pruyn)  is  made  too  late,  the  vote  of  proval  of  the  President  is  within  the  knowledge 

the  State  of  West  Virginia  having  been  already  of  the  Chair,  and  in  consequence  of  that  knowl- 

announced  and  declared."  edge  the  Chair  has  seen  fit  to  withhold  the 

Mr.  Pruyn :  "  With  all  respect  to  the  Vice-  returns  of  the  States  in  question.    There  has 

President,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  understand  the  been  no  official  promulgation  of  that  approval 

rule  to  be  this :  the  certificates  of  the  votes  of  of  the  President.    Still,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

the  respective  States  have  been  opened,  read,  Chair,  if  either  branch  of  Congress  shall  be  dis- 

and  announced,  and  now  the  tellers,  as  the  posed  to  order  the  returns  now  upon  the  tabic 

proper  officers  of  this  joint  convention,  are  to  to  be  read,  it  is  within  their  power  to  do  so. 

pass  upon  those  votes,  and  announce  the  result.  The  reading  of  the  returns  would  be  one  thing ; 

My  motion  is  that  the  tellers  be  instructed  not  then  would  arise  another  question,  whether  the 

to  count  the  vote  of  the  so-called  State  of  West  vote  in  the  return  so  read  should  be  added  to 

Virginia.  the  count  of  the  tellers.    In  the  opinion  of  the 

Mr.  Whaley:  "If  it  be  in  order,  I  would  ask  Chair  the  motion  of  the  member  from  Ken- 

ihe  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pruyn)  to  tucky  (Mr.  Yeaman)  is  in  order." 

state  hi3  reasons  for  his  motion."  Mr.  Yeaman :  "  Before  I  submit  my  motion 

The  Vice-President :   "  The  language  of  the  in  writing,  I  would  inquire  whether  the  submis- 
rule  under  which  the  two  Houses  are  now  sion  of  that  motion  would  require  the  tempo- 
acting  is  as  follows :  rary  dissolution  of  this  convention  and  the 
^                             ^       iMi        ^    A1_  resolving  of  the  two  Houses  into  their  separate 

If  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  certificate  by  the  bodieg  in  their  re8pectiVe  chambers  ?  " 

tellers,  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the  counting  of         rrn  ^   -«-.  A  -n .V~4.      u  tu-   r<v  •      v 

the  rotes  therein  certified,  Ac  The    Vice-President:    "The  Chair   has    no 

doubt  upon  that  point.    Each  House  must  de- 

"The  question  must  be  raised  when  the  vote  termine  the  question  in  its  own  chamber ;  and 

is  announced.    In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  the  each  House  has  a  negative  upon  the  determina- 

member  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pruyn)  should  tion  of  the  other." 

have  made  his  motion,  in  order  to  come  within  Mr.  Yeaman :  "  Then  I  desire  to  submit  an- 

the  rule,  at  the  time  the  tellers  announced  the  other  suggestion." 

vote  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia."  Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois :  "  I  object  to  any 

Mr.  Cox:  "If  the  rule  is  that  which  has  just  debate." 

been  enunciated  by  the  Chair,  how  is  it  that  the  The  Vice-President :  "All  debate  is  out  of 

gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Yeaman)  can  order.     The   rule  itself  prescribes   that   no 

submit  his  motion  before  the  Vice-President  question   shall   be   debated   in   the   conven- 

shall  have  opened,  and  the  tellers  shall  have  an-  tion." 

nounoed,  the  votes  of  the  States  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Yeaman:  "Then  I  withdraw  my  motion, 

and  Tennessee  ?"  if  it  requires  the  separation  of  the  convention 

The  Vice-President :  "  In  the  opinion  of  the  into  the  two  Houses." 

Chair  the  motion  of  the  member  from  Kentucky  The  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

(Mr.  Yeaman)  is  in  order.    It  does  not  apply  Senator  Trumbull,  on  the  part  of  the  tell* 

to  a  return  where  objection  is  made,  but  it  ap-  era,  announced  the  following  as  the  result  of  the 

plies  to  a  return  which  has  not  been  submitted  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 

to  the  convention.    It, is  a  distinct  motion  that  United  States: 
Vol.  v.— 18            a 
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The  Vice-President :  "  The  tellers  report  that 
the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is  238 ; 
necessary  to  a  choice,  117.  For  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  tellers  report  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  has  received  212  votes ; 
George  B.  McClellan,  of  New  Jersey,  has  re- 
ceived 21  votes.  For  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  tellers  announce  that  An- 
drew Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  has  received  212 
votes,  and  George  II.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  has 
received  21  votes : 

"  Wherefore,  I  do  declare  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  the  State  of  Illinois,  having  received  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes, 
is  duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1865 ;  and  that  Andrew  Johnson,  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  having  received  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes  for  V  ice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  duly  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years 
commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1865." 

[The  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  vote 
was  received  with  applause  upon  the  floor  and 
n  the  galleries.] 

The  Vice-President:  "The  object  for  which 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have  assembled  in 
joint  convention  having  transpired,  the  Senate 
will  retire  to  its  chamber." 


To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and 

Mouse  of  Reprteentatitc*  : 

The  joint  resolution  entitled  "  Joint  resolution  de- 
claring certain  States  not  entitled  to  representation 
in  the  electoral  college"  has  been  signed  by  the 
Executive,  in  deference  to  the  view  of  Congress  im- 
plied in  its  passage  and  presentation  to  him.  In  his 
own  view,  however,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress- 
convened  under  the  twelfth  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, have  complete  power  to  exclude  from  counting 
all  electoral  votes  deemed  by  them  to  be  illegal ;  and 
it  is  not  competent  for  the  Executive  to  defeat  or  ob- 
struct that  power  by  a  veto,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
his  action  were  at  all  essential  in  the  matter.  He 
disclaims  all  right  of  the  Executive  to  interfere  in 
any  way  in  the  matter  of  canvassing  or  counting 
electoral  votes,  and  he  also  disclaims  that,  by  sign- 
ing said  resolution,  he  has  expressed  any  opinion  on 
the  recitals  of  the  preamble,  or  any  judgment  of  his 
own  upon  the  subject  of  the  resolution. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  8, 1865. 


In  the  Senate,  on  the  10th,  the  following  mes- 
sage was  read : 


In  the  Senate,  on  February  17th,  the  creden- 
tials of  Joseph  Segar,  Senator  elect  to  supply 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  il 
J.  Bowden,  were  presented. 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  re- 
fer them  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  opposed  the 
motion,  saying :  "  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
done.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  be. 
The  credentials,  I  believe,  are  proper  on  their 
face.  They  come  to  the  Senate  in  due  form 
under  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  who  comes  here  is  accredited  tho 
successor  of  Hon.  Mr.  Bowden,  who  died  while 
a  member  of  this  body.  Mr.  Segar  appears 
here  to  take  his  place  and  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  his  death.  I  see  no  more 
propriety  in  referring  these  credentials  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  than  I  would  have  seen 
in  referring  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Bowden  him- 
self (if  he  were  now  living)  retaining  his  seat 
on  this  floor.  If  Mr.  Bowden  was  entitled  to 
a  seat  upon  this  floor,  I  suppose  this  gentleman 
would  be  entitled  to  take  his  seat  as  his  suc- 
cessor, provided  the  credentials  be  all  regular 
and  correct ;  and  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
them." 

Mr.  Cowan :  "  I  hope  that  reference  will  not 
be  made.  I  think  it  is  a  very  extraordinary 
step  indeed.  It  seems  to  me  this  question  is 
res  adjudicate.  We  have  proceeded  on  that 
idea  up  to  the  present  time,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  sufficient  reason  has  been  presented 
why  we  should  change  our  policy  now.  I  beg 
Senators  to  pause  before  doing  so.  If  this 
Union  is  ever  to  be  restored  in  the  world  it 
must  be  by  the  means  which  are  now  presented 
to  us  for  our  consideration.  If  we  are  to  wait 
until  the  whole  of  a  State  is  under  our  domin- 
ion and  until  all  the  people  of  a  State  are  heard 
from,  such  a  restoration  will  never  take  place, 
never.  There  was  no  such  objection  as  this 
made  when  tho  predecessor  of  Mr.  Segar  pre- 
sented himself  here.  When  he  came  and 
claimed  his  seat  he  was  allowed  to  take  it,  aa 
other  Senators  were.     I  think  it  would  be 
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making  an  invidious  distinction  if  we  now  pur-  the  question  as  it  did  in  regard  to  Arkansas. 
sue  a  different  course  on  this  question.  I  hope,  In  the  case  of  persons  claiming  seats  in  this 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  will  allow  the  person  body  from  Arkansas  a  year  ago,  there  was  no 
who  has  been  properly  accredited  to  take  his  objection  to  the  credentials ;  they  were  in 
seat  as  a  Senator."  proper  form ;  but  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
Mr.  Hale :  "  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  aider  whether  the  body  which  undertook  to 
whether  Mr.  Bowden  presented  himself  here  as  elect  them  to  the  Senate  was  the  Legislature 
a  Senator  from  Virginia  before  or  after  the  vote  of  the  State.  The  Constitution  declares  that 
taken  on  the  admission  of  West  Virginia."  this  body  u  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators 
Mr.  Cowan :  "  I  do  not  know  how  that  was ;  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature 
perhaps  it  was  before."  thereof; "  and  when  credentials  are  referred, 
Mr.  Harris :  "  Yes,  sir."  it  is  competent  to  inquire  whether  the  Legisla- 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Connecticut,  said :  "  The  sim-  ture  of  the  State  has  made  such  an  election. 
pie  reference  of  these  credentials  to  the  Judi-  "  We  have  made  that  inquiry  frequently  since 
clary  Committee  will  merely,  as  I  suppose,  I  hare  been  here.  It  arose  in  reference  to  the 
charge  that  committee  with  inquiring  whether  State  of  Indiana  a  few  years  ago,  the  question 
the  credentials  are  in  due  and  proper  form,  being  whether  the  body  which  elected  certain 
So  far  as  I  know,  that  would  be  all  the  duty  Senators  was  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  It 
with  which  the  committee  would  be  charged  arose  also  in.  reference  to  the  first  election  of 
by  the  mere  reference  of  the  credentials."  my  friend  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harlan),  whether 
Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  replied :  "  I  do  not  the  body  which  elected  him  was  the  Legisla- 
quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  ture  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  Senate,  wrongly 
as  to  the  effect  of  a  reference  of  the  creden-  as  I  think,  decided  in  that  case  that  the  body 
tials  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  which  elected  him  was  not  the  Legislature  of 
suppose,  if  that  reference  be  made,  it  will  be  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  he  was  sent  back  and 
the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  reelected  afterwards.  This  is  an  inquiry  that 
ascertain  whether  these  credentials  come  from  has  been  often  made  in  this  body ;  and  I  think 
a  proper  source.  A  public  meeting  might  be  that  when  the  credentials  are  referred,  some- 
held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  or  in  the  State  thing  more  is  to  be  considered  than  simply 
of  Connecticut,  or  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  whether  on  the  face  of  the  paper  it  purports 
make  out  a  credential  in  proper  form  to  A,  6,  to  be  the  election  of  a  Senator  or  not." 
or  C,  as  a  Senator,  and  I  suppose  on  the  refer-  Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  I  think 
ence  of  such  a  credential  the  committee  would  that  is  a  question  upon  which  not  only  wo 
inquire  whether  that  public  meeting  had  any  but  the  whole  country  need  to  be  enlightened. 
authority  to  elect  a  Senator."  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  that  commit- 
Mr.  Foster :  4<  I  would  ask  the  honorable  tee,  should  the  reference  be  made,  if  they  will 
Senator,  with  his  permission,  whether,  if  the  furnish  to  the  Senate  and  the  country  a  sue- 
credentials  were  in  proper  form  and  under  the  cinct  history  of  all  the  proceedings  which  have 
seal  of  a  State,  the  committee  would  not  be  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  gentleman  who 
bound  to  take  those  credentials  as  they  stood ;  now  presents  his  credentials.  If  I  understand 
and  if  the  motion  was  simply  to  refer  them  to  it  rightly,  the  constituency  which  this  gentle- 
the  committee,  whether  the  committee  could  man  will  claim  to  represent  in  this  body  is  now 
inquire  whether  the  names  were  forged  or  the  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and  rebellion  against 
seal  forged  or  any  thing  of  the  sort ;  whether  the  United  States ;  that  constituency  as  a  po- 
the  seal  would  not  prove  itself  and  whether  litical  community  are  the  enemies  of  the  United, 
the  document  would  not,  under  those  circum-  States,  and  at  war  with  the  United  States ;  and 
stances,  on  its  face  be  the  evidence  for  the  com-  I  desire  particularly  that  the  Committee  on  the 
in  it  tee,  to  which  they  would  be  confined?"  Judiciary  shall  furnish  to  us,  if  they  can  fur- 
Mr.  Trumbull :  "  I  apprehend  not  by  any  nish  some  argument,  to  show  that  a  political 
means.  I  suppose  the  members  of  the  Senate  community  at  war  with  the  United  States  has 
are  to  take  judicial  notice  of  what  is  the  Legis-  a  right  to  be  represented  in  this  body  or  in  the 
lature  in  a  State,  of  who  is  Governor  of  a  other  House  of  Congress,  and  thus  to  enjoy  the 
State ;  and  I  suppose  that  if  a  credential  was  political  privileges  which  belong  to  States  that 
signed  by  A  B,  and  it  was  brought  to  the  no-  are  at  peace  and  performing  their  duty  to  the 
tice  of  the  committee,  or  the  committee  of  their  Government.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  deny 
own  knowledge  had  notice,  that  A  B  was  not  the  right  of  that  community  to  any  represen- 
Governor  of  the  State,  or  that  no  such  Legis-  tation  upon  this  floor,  and  am  embarrassed  not 
lature  had  convened  as  purported  to  have  made  only  about  the  right  but  also  the  matter  of  the 
the  election,  they  would  report  that  fact  to  the  election  of  this  gentleman  and  his  colleague,  if 
Senate.  he  has  a  colleague,  to  this  body." 

"  I  think  that  it  is  very  proper,  in  the  condi-  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  in  support  of 

tion  of  things  which  we  know  to  exist  in  the  the  motion,  said :  "  I  regret  that  a  question  of 

country,  that  these  credentials  should  be  re-  this  magnitude  has  been  precipitated  upon  the 

ferred  before  the  claimant  is  permitted  to  be  Senate  at  this  late  period  of  the  session  when 

sworn  as  a  member  of  this  body ;  and  I  think  there  is  so  much  public  business  which  has  not 

the  reference  of  the  credentials  will  bring  up  yet  received  the  attention  of  either  House  of 
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Congress.     The  Senator  from  Michigan  does  Virginia  here,  now  most  vehement  in  their  op- 

not  exaggerate  its  magnitude.    Sir,  it  is  much  position  to  the  admission  of  the  new  Senator." 

to  he  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  with  all  Mr.  Foster :  "  When  I  was  np  before  I  sim- 

the  powers  and  privileges  pertaining  to  that  ply  suggested  that  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that 

office — powers  and  privileges  legislative,  diplo-  the  question  in  the  case  would  he  raised  on  a 

matio,  and  executive ;  and  the  question  now  is  simple  reference  of  these  credentials.    I  think 

whether  all  these  extraordinary  powers  and  so  now.    No  gentleman  has  suggested  that  on 

privileges  shall  he  recognized  in  a  gentleman  these  credentials  any  question  hut  their  due 

whose  certificate  has  been  sent  to  the  Chair,  legal  form  arises,  except  the  honorable  Senator 

J  thought  it  my  duty,  on  hearing  that  certifi-  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Trumbull),  who  cites  cases 

cate  read  as  I  entered  the  chamber,  to  move  that  have  been  previously  referred  on  creden- 

at  once  its  reference  to  the  Committee  on  the  tials  and  considered  on  credentials.    He  haa 

Judiciary.    I  am  astonished  that  there  can  be  referred  to  the  case  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 

any  hesitation  in  making  that  reference.    Sir,  "  Now,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 

Senators  who  hesitate  show  an  iu  sensibility  to  chusetts  (Mr.  Sumner)  speaks  of  this   as  a 

the  character  of  the  question.    Is  the  Senate  mighty  question,  and  he  says  that  persons  who 

ready  to  act  blindfolded  or  with  the  eyes  open  ?  do  not  perceive  that  it  is  a  mighty  question  are 

I  insist  that  on  a  question  of  this  magnitude  insensible  to  its  greatness.    I  agree  with  him 

the  Senate  shall  act  with  the  eyes  open,  wide  that  it  is  a  great  question,  and  I  certainly  am 

open ;  and  I  know  no  other  way  in  which  they  not  to  be  charged  with  overrating  it  when  I 

can  be  brought  to  act  so  except  through  the  suggest  that  the  question  is  too  mighty  to  be 

intervention  of  a  responsible  committee  of  this  raised  on  the  Bimple  credentials.    He  speaks 

body.    Therefore,  sir,  I  proposed  that  the  ore-  of  the  credentials  as  a  certificate  to  enable  men 

dentials  should  be  referred  to  that  committee,  to  sit  here.    By  what  else  does  the  honorable 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  committee,  as  my  Senator  sit  here,  except  by  what  he  calls  a  cer- 

friend  from  Michigan  has  suggested,  to  consider  tifioate  ?    He  refers  to  the  honorable  Senator 

in  the  first  place  whether  a  State  in  armed  re-  from  New  York,  and  to  the  honorable  Senator 

hellion  like  Virginia  can  have  Senators  on  this  from  Pennsylvania.    By  what  other  tenure  do 

floor.    That  is  a  great  question,  constitutional,  they  hold  their  seats  here  except  a  certificate, 

political,  practical.    It  will  be  their  duty,  then,  if  the  honorable  Senator  chooses  to  call  it  so  ? 

to  consider  in  the  next  place  whether  the  gen-  How  does  the  certificate  of  either  of  thoso 

tleman  whose  credentials  have  been  presented  Senators  differ  from  this  ?    It  has  the  seal  of 

has  been  chosen  legally  under  the  Constitution  the  State  sending  the  Senator,  certified. by  cer- 

of  the  United  States  by  any  State.    Now,  sir,  tain  officers.    If  this  has  the  same,  what  is  the 

I  do  not  intend  to  prejudge  either  of  these  difference?" 

questions.    I  simply  open  them  now  for  the  Mr.  Sumner:  "The  Senator  refers,  for  in- 

consideration  of  the  Senate."  stance,  to  myself  as  a  Senator  from  Massaclra- 

Mr.  Saulsbury :  "  I  am  glad,  Mr.  President,  setts.  Suppose  it  was  matter  of  public  notori- 
that  we  are  furnishing  evidence  every  day  that  ety  that  I  came  into  this  chamber  with  a  cer- 
we  are  a  progressive  people.  We  are  learning  tificate  from  a  body  of  men  in  Boston,  little 
something.  These  points,  however,  have  not  more  in  number  and  character  than  the  corn- 
been  presented  to-day  for  the  first  time.  I  rec-  mon  council  of  that  city,  by  public  report  not 
ollect  that  when  my  friend  before  me  (Mr.  in  fact  supposed  to  represent  the  State;  suppose 
Willey)  and  my  other  friend  who  is  now  ab-  that  that  was  a  fact  much  received  in  the  coun- 
sent  from  his  seat  (Mr.  Carlile)  applied  for  ad-  try ;  then  I  submit  to  the  Senator  whether  it 
mission  to  this  body  as  Senators  from  the  State  would  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate  before  ro- 
of Virginia,  a  few  of  us,  a  small  corporal's  ceiving  my  credentials  to  inquire  into  their 
guard,  objected  (not  on  account  of  any  per-  origin." 

sonal  dislike  to  those  honorable  members)  to  Mr.  Foster:  "Certainly.    I  agree  most  de- 

their  being  admitted  as  members  of  this  body,  cidedly  in  the  case  put  by  the  honorable  Senator 

because  we  contended  then  that  the  Legisla-  that  such  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate ;  bat 

ture  of  the  State  of  Virginia  had  not  sent  if,  in  that  state  of  facts,  the  honorable  Senator 

those  gentlemen  here.    We  thought  that  the  came  here  with  credentials  verified  according 

State  of  Virginia  then  was  at  war  with  the  to  the  usual  forms,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 

Government  of  the  United   States,  and  we  State  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  the 

thought  that  Senators  professing  to  represent  seal  of  that  noble  Commonwealth  attached  to 

a  State  should  in  fact  represent  the  sovereignty  the  instrument,  certifying  that  the  honorable 

of  that  State.  Senator  had  been  duly  elected  a  Senator  in  the 

44  So,  sir,  it  is  too  late  for  any  member  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  such  a  date 
this  body  to  say  that  he  opens  these  points  to  such  a  date,  and  that  credential  was  in  due 
now.  They  were  opened  years  ago,  and  to  my  and  proper  form,  I  submit  with  great  confidence 
amazement,  if  I  could  be  amazed  at  any  thing  that  on  merely  referring  that  document  to  the 
transpiring  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  no  such  question  as  the 
country,  I  find  some  of  those  who  were  then  honorable  Senator  suggests  would  be  raised  be- 
most  zealous  for  admitting  the  honorable  Sen-  fore  that  committee  or  before  the  Senate." 
ators  who  claimed  to  represent  the  State  of  Mr.  Howard :  "  It  seems  to  me  the  duty  of 
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(be  committee  goes  beyond  the  formality  of  a  a  gentleman  who  comes  hero  accredited  with  a 
mere  seal  having  upon  it  the  effigies  of  Virginia  certificate  of  eleotion  in  due  form,  and  repulse 
and  the  old  motto  of  the  Old  Dominion,  *  Sic  him  from  our  doors  and  refuse  to  allow  him  a  seat 
semper  tyrannu?  Would  the  Senator  from  on  the  floor,  when  we  have  another  member 
Connecticut  ignore  the  fact  that  under  an  act  representing  the  same  State  upon  the  floor,  and 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  fftates  and  the  when  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
proclamation  of  the  President,  old  Virginia,  and  recognizes  the  Virginia  Legislature  at  Alexandria 
the  whole  of  it,  is  declared  to  be  in  insurrection  as  the  true  Legislature,  and  Governor  Pierpont 
against  the  United  States,  and  as  a  community  a*  the  true  and  legitimate  Governor  of  Virginia, 
at  enmity  with  them?  He  would  ignore  this  I  trust  that  this  matter  will  not  be  referred  at 
most  important  fact  according  to  his  construe-  all,  but  that  we  will  hold  out  the  inducement 
tion.  He  would  forget  entirely  that  there  are  to  the  loyal  people  of  Virginia  to  rally  around 
now  standing  upon  the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion  the  loyal  Legislature  at  Alexandria. 
half  a  million  of  armed  men,  testing  the  ones-  "  The  Senator  from  Michigan  said  awhile  ago 
tion  whether  that  old  Commonwealth  shall  be-  that  we  had  shed  too  much  blood  to  bring  Vir- 
ion^ to  the  United  States  or  to  the  counterfeit  ginia  back  into  the  Union  and  be  humbugged 
confederacy  instituted  by  the  rebels.  It  strikes  by  proceedings  like  this.  Why,  sir,  the  very 
me  that  that  fact  is  one  of  some  little  signifi-  object  is  to  bring  Virginia  back  into  the  Union ; 
cance,  one  not  to  be  lightly  treated,  and  one  in  and  it  strikes  me  there  is  no  more  available 
the  face  of  which  we  may  well  recoil  from  suffer*  and  desirable  means  by  which  to  bring  her  back 
Log  her  to  be  represented  in  this  Senate."  under  the  old  flag,  and  to  restore  her  to  her 

Mr.  Foster:  "If  the  honorable  Senator  will  allegiance  and  place  in  the  Federal  Government, 

allow  me,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question  than  the  very  organization  of  the  loyal  people 

right  there,  not  to  interrupt  him.  I  should  like  around  the  loyal  Legislature,  under  a  loyal  gov- 

to  ask  him  whether,  if  such  be  the  relation  be-  ernment  and  a  loyal  Governor,  as  fast  as  the 

tween  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  United  power  of  the  United  States  can  relieve  the  loyal 

States,  the  Senate  is  not  ignoring  that  condition  people  of  Virginia  from  the  pressure  of  the  re- 

of  things  when  they  admit  a  man  to  come  into  bellion." 

the  body,  sit  here  by  courtesy,  present  his  ere-  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  I  wish  to  sub- 

dentials,  recognize  those  credentials  as  proper  mit  to  the  Senate  one  or  two  considerations  on 

credentials,  at  least  so  far  forth  as  to  receive  this  subject,  and  I  shall  close  my  remarks  by 

them  and  refer  them  to  a  committee  without  one  submitting  a  motion  that  is  not  debatable, 

word  of  comment?    In  what  position  do  the  "The  credentials  presented  to  us  purport  to 

Senate  of  the  United  States  place  themselves  show  that  this  gentleman  was  elected  a  member 

on  this  question  if  they  do  that! "  of  this  body  on  the  8th  day  of  December  last, 

The  President  pro  tempore :   "  The  question  and  they  bear  date  on  the  12th  day  of  December 

will  be  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mich-  last.    They  have  been  held  by  him  for  more 

igan  to  instruct  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  than  sixty  days.    Every  intelligent  man  must 

in  regard  to  the  point  suggested  by  him."  have  known  that  tbe  presentation  of  these  cre- 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "I  un-  dentials  would  give  rise  to  debate,  would  involve 

derstand  this  question  to  stand  in  this  way :  grave  political  questions  about  which  there  are 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognized  a  radical  differences  of  opinion  in  this  body  and 

political  government  in  Virginia,  or  a  portion  throughout  the  country.    The  condition  of  the 

of  it,  as  the  State  of  Virginia  proper.    On  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  condition  of  the  rebel 

strength  of  that  recognition  men  were  admitted  States,  the  effect  of  the  rebellion,  all  these  mat- 

into  this  Senate  and  into  the  other  House.    On  ters  are  involved  in  the  question  now  presented 

the  strength  of  it  we  made  West  Virginia  a  to  the  Senate.    This  gentleman,  holding  these 

State  and  brought  her  into  the  Union,  and  she  papers,  might  at  any  moment  have  presented 

is  in  the  Union  to-day.    It  seems  to  me,  there-  them  as  a  privileged  question,  and  have  stopped 

fore,  that  we  are  bound  by  all  our  votes  during  all  the  business  of  this  body  until  they  were 

the  last  three  years  to  consider  the  Governor  disposed  o£  either  referred  or  acted  upon.  Now, 

and  Legislature  of  Virginia  as  existing."  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  it  is  reasonable  for 

Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  further  said :  us  at  this  period  of  the  session  to  stop  our  de- 
"  Sir,  it  is  a  fact,  not  only  that  the  Senate  liberations  when  all  the  important  bills  of  the 
of  the  United  States  has  recognized  the  exist-  session  remain  unacted  upon  for  the  purpose 
ence  of  Virginia  as  a  State,  and  her  right  to  be  of  considering  this  question?  When  this  gen- 
represented  on  this  floor,  but  the  executive  tleman  has  had  these  papers  in  his  possession 
branch  of  the  Government  has  done  so,  I  imag-  for  more  than  sixty  days,  when  he  had  the 
ine;  for  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  papers  the  other  right  at  any  day  to  present  them  and  call  on 
day  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  transmitted  us  to  decide  the  question  raised  by  them,  is  it 
the  constitutional  amendment  for  the  abolition  reasonable,  I  ask,  to  present  them  at  this  pe- 
of  slavery  to  the  Executive  of  Virginia,  and  riod  of  the  session,  and  ask  us  to  postpone  all 
through  him  it  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  to  the  important  business  of  the  session  for  the 
be  acted  upon,  and  that  Legislature  had  acted  purpose  of  considering  them?  It  seems  to  me 
npon  it  and  ratified  the  amendment.  We  shall  it  is  not ;  and,  therefore,  without  going  into  the 
place  ourselves  in  a  singular  position  if  we  reject  merits  of  the  proposition,  which  is  a  very  grave 
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and  difficult  one,  upon  which  I  myself  have  not  conclusion  npon  the  question  at  issue,  we  most 
made  up  ray  opinion,  although  I  have  read  and  be  informed  of  the  action  of  the  people  of  Lou- 
thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  I  submit  whether,  isiana,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States* 
under  the  circumstances,  the  best  disposition  is  and  of  the  military,  in  connection  with  this  sub 
not  to  leave  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the  joct 

next  Congress.  Under  the  circumstances,  there-        "  Senators,  before  they  can  vote  for  this  res- 
fore,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  submit  a  motion  that  olution,  must  maintain  the  doctrine  contained 
the  credentials  do  lie  upon  the  table.  in  the  President's  proclamation  of  the  8th  of 
The  motion  prevailed,  by  the  following  vote :  December,  1863,  when  he  proposed  that  one- 
Ykas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Buckalaw,  Chan-  tenth  of  the  loyal  voters  of  a  State  who  would 
dler,  Clark,  Collaraer,  Conness,  Cowan,  Davis,  Doo-  comply  with   the  conditions  set  forth  ill  his 
little,  Farwell,  Foster,  Hale,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  proclamation,  should  form  a  State  government. 
$S&  S2MB  S3M5SV3Fft  W  n»t  tete  maintain,  that  the  Prudent 
kmson,  and  Wilson— 29.  °*  tne  United  States,  of  his  own  volition,  has 
Nats— Messrs.  Dixon,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Lane  power  by  decretal  order  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  McDougall,  Nesmith,  of  a  State.     They  must  maintain  further,  that 

le^anywri  U^lT'  **u]*hwej>  Vftn  Winkle»  WiU  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  the  power 

CJAMBNT-3iLsrs.  Carlile,  Foot,  Grimes,  Harding,  *J  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and 

HarriB,  Henderson,  Riddle,  and  Stewart— S.  the  qualifications  01  candidates  for  office  in  the 

States.    They  must  further  believe  not  onlj 

ta-uo      i  i?iaoit-L*-4._~i  tnat  the  President  possesses  those  powers,  bat 

In  the  Senate,  on  Feb.  23d,  the  joint  resolu-  that  Major-GeneralWks  possessed  those^ow- 

tion  recognizing  the  government  of  the  State  er9  in  ^e  State  of  j^nisij;na  by  y^  0fhig 

of  Louisiana,  was  considered.    The  resolution  office  as  major-general  of  the  army  comnianding 

was  as  follows:  in  that  district. 

^solved,  That  the  United  States  do  hereby  recog.         «  Mr  president,  I  ask  those  who  are  in  favor 

nize  the  government  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in-  ^«  +■*.    ^^i.,*.  wn4a  ^u  .^  *__     v« *v 

augurated  nnder  and  by  the  convention  which  as-  $f  *■?»  resolution,  to  tell  me  from  whence  the 

sembled  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  a.d.  1864,  at  the  city  President  of  the  United  States  derives  the  power 

of  New  Orleans,  as  the  legitimate  government  of  said  to- prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  for  the 

State,  entitled  to  the  guaranty  and  all  other  rights  people  of  Louisiana.    Whence  does  he  derive 

DnUedt&taKriniIlie,lt  UQder       CoMtltutlon  ofthe  the  power  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 

,r    a  ~,r        ,  ,  ^    A  .,  office?  And  yet  all  these  things  he  does.   Why, 

Mr  Sumner  of  Massachusetts,  moved  tostnke  8ir  he  tells  y0Il  plainlr  mdi  edistmctiy  in  that 

out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  proclamation, 'that  none  shall  be  qualified  voters 

folio wmg :  except  those  who  take  the  oath  prescribed  in 

That  neither  the  people  nor  the  Legislature  of  any  that  proclamation.    I  can  recognize  no  govera- 

State,  the  people  of  which  were  declared  to  be  in  meD{Ba  legitimate  that  has  such  a  rotten  foun- 
msurrection  against  the  United  States  by  the  proc-     ,  T       *«6»«"»«w  uu»»  *«»    "      "  *v«,w=u  J"u" 

lamation  of  the  President,  dated  August  16,  18G1,  dation.     Senators  who  vote  for  it,  must  admit 

shall  hereafter  elect  Representatives  or  Senators  to  that  the  President  possesses  these  high  powers 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  until  the  President,  of  sovereignty.     I  have  heretofore  thought,  and 

by  procramation,  shall  have  declared  that  armed  hos-  now  maintain,  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth 

tility  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  within  ^^  „nn  i«wa,iiw  <Vv-«  ~  ~~ &~*z  «  *u«  *i 

such  State  has  ceased;  nor  until  the  people  of  such  tnat  <**  kwfMly  form  a  constitution  for  the 

State  shall  have  adopted  a  constitution  of  government  people  of  any  State  in  this  Union,  save  and  ex- 

not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  faws  of  the  cept  the  sovereign  people  themselves.    It  is  one 

United  States;  nor  until,  by  a  law  of  Congress,  such  0f  the  highest  acts  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 

State  shall  have  been  declared  to  be  entitled  to  rep-  people  to  VT0Ci^m  their  fundamental  law:  but 

resentation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  £    F»l  iL*         *     j  j       luuuomw.^ Tlon ,it  ""• 

America  here  in  this  pretended  government  of  Louisiana, 

This  amendment  was  rejected  by  tlie  follow-  J??.0"*  Exe^tt J*  of  ^^  *?"  mder: 

ins  vote*  takes  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  and 

2.         '  n  „  ~  .        „        .  to  amend  the  constitution  of  Louisiana.    When 

Yeas— Messrs.  Brown,  Conness,  Grimes,  Howard,  y.^  ^.AO/»-:vA-  *i,~   «««i:flA*««%»«  ,**  n»4.AM    k~ 

Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  and  Wade-8.  he  P^rmes  the  qualifications  of  voters,  he 

Nays— Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Carlile,  Col-  amends  the  constitution  of  the  State ;  for,  under 

lamer,  Cowan,  Dixon,   boolittle,  Farwell,  Foster,  the  constitution  of  that  State  as  it  existed  be- 

Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Lane  of  fore  the  rebellion,  the  qualifications  of  voters  was 

N^on!^  prescribed  in  that  instrument.    The  President's 

Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  failley,  and  Wright-29.         '  proclamation  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  proceed- 

Absent— Messrs.   Chandler,   Clark,    Davis,    Foot,  mgr,  and  those  who  vote  for  this  resolution  in- 

Harding,  Henderson,  Howe,  McDougall,  Saulsbury,  dorse  that  proclamation. 
Sherman,  Van  Winkle,  and  Wilkinson— 12.  «  The   sole   object   I  had  in  view  when    I 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  in  opposition  to  the  rose  to  address  the  Senate  was  to  show,  not 

resolution,  said :    "  The  resolution  under  con-  from  any  outside  testimony,  but  from  the  proc- 

Bideration  proposes  to  recognize,  as  the  legiti-  lamations  of  the  President,  from  the  procla- 

niate  State  government  of  Louisiana,  the  gov-  mations  and  orders  of  General  Banks,  and  from 

eminent  formed  by  the  convention  that'  assem-  the  records  before  us,  that  this  government 

bled  in  New  Orleans  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  was  not  formed  by  the  free  will  of  the  people 

186 i.    In  order  to  come  to  a  just  and  correct  of  Louisiana,  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  voters 
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even  voted  for  the  ratification  of  this  constitn-  Mr.  Sumner :    "  I  would  rather  the  Senator 

tion,  but  that  it  was  a  government  formed  by  should  use  my  language  than  his  own,  when  ho 

coercion,  under  the  influence  of  the  military  undertakes  to  state  my  position,    I  have  never 

authorities  there.  stated  that  any  act  of  secession  took  a  State  out. 

"  After  the  convention  had  been  in  session  I  have  always  said  just  the  contrary.  No  act  of 
several  weeks,  Major-General  Banks  made  them  secession  can  take  a  State  out  of  this  Union,  but 
&  visit,  was  received  with  an  address,  and  gra-  the  State  continues  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
ciously  told  the  convention  that  he  was  pleased  United  States,  subject  to  all  its  requirements  and 
with  what  they  had  done  so  far.  The  power  behests.  The  government  of  the  State  is  sub- 
and  influence  of  the  military  authorities  are  seen  verted  by  secession ;  the  Senator  does  not  recog- 
in  this  movement  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  nize  it  as  legal  or  constitutional,  I  believe,  any 
of  the  work.  Major-General  Banks  is  here  more  than  I  do.  Where,  then,  is  the  difference 
urging  with  great  assiduity  and  zeal,  the  ratifl-  between  us  ?  There  is  no  government  which  ho 
cation  of  his  actings  and  doings  in  Louisiana,  or  I  recognize,  but  we  do  hold  that  the  whole  re- 
He  is  here,  as  he  was  in  Louisiana,  the  most  gion,  the  whole  territory,  is  under  the  Constitn- 
prominent  actor;  he  has  been  before  the  com-  tion  of  the  United  States,  to  be  protected  and 
mittees  of  the  two  Houses,  urging  with  hot  zeal  governed  by  it." 

the  ratification  of  his  work.    I  hope  and  trust  Mr.  Henderson :  u  The  Senator  then  admits 

that  he  will  not  find  the  Senate  and  House  of  that  the  States  are  in  the  Union.    Now,  I  ask 

Representatives  as  obedient  to  his  will  as  he  him  if  we  can  restore  the  Union  without  re- 

fbund  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  down-trodden  storing    State    governments   in   the   seceded 

people  of  Louisiana.  States  ? " 

"  Now,  sir.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  govern-  Mr.  Sumner :   "  That  is  the  desire  I  have 

ment  formed  in  that  way  will  be  of  no  service  most  at  heart,  to  restore  State  governments  in 

to  the  people  of  Louisiana  or  to  the  Union ;  I  those  States." 

believe  it  will  be  absolutely  detrimental  and  Mr.  Henderson :  "  Then  I  desire  to  ask  the 
injurious.  If  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  pre-  Senator,  if  the  loyal  men  in  one  of  those  States 
pared  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  United  acquiesce  in  the  constitution  presented  here,  are 
States,  there  certainly  will  be  enough  of  them  they  not  entitled  to  govern  the  State  under  it?" 
there  nnawed  and  uninfluenced  by  military  Mr.  Sumner :  "  If  the  loyal  men,  white  and 
power  to  reorganize  their  State  government;  black,  recognize  it,  then  it  will  be  republican 
but  if  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  you  force  and  in  form.  Unless  that  is  done,  it  will  not  be." 
coerce  a  small  and  insignificant  minority  to  do  Mr.  Henderson :  u  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
it,  you  will  inflict  great  injury  on  the  people  of  sire  to  ask  the  Senator  if  the  Congress  of  the 
that  State."  United  States  can  interfere  with  the  right  of 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  followed,  saying:  suffrage  in  one  of  the  American  States  of  this 

"  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says  that  Union  ?  I  put  the  question  to  him  as  a  constitu- 

these  State  constitutions  are  not  republican  in  tional  lawyer." 

form.    "Will  he  tell  me  in  what  respect?  "  Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  answer  at  once  as  a  consti- 

Mr.  Sumner :   "  Because  they  do  not  follow  tutional  lawyer  that  at  the  present  time,  under 

out  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  the  words  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

United  States.9'  declaring  that  the  United  States  shall  guarantee 

Mr.  Henderson :  "  I  should  like  to  know  in  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government, 
what  particular.  The  answer  is  a  very  general  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  United  States,  by 
one,  indeed.  He  refuses,  then,  to  specify.  The  act  of  Congress,  to  guarantee  complete  freedom 
Senator  can  answer  more  particularly  hereafter,  to  every  citizen,  and  immunity  from  all  oppres- 
if  he  chooses.  He  says  these  constitutions  do  sion,  and  absolute  equality  before  the  law.  No 
not  follow  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  government  that  does  not  guarantee  these  things, 
I  have  looked  over  them,  and  I  find  no  objection  can  be  recognized  as  republican  in  form  accord- 
to  them.  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  if  the  con-  ing  to  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
stitutionof  Massachusetts  is  republican  in  form,  United  States,  if  the  United  States  are  called 
00  are  the  constitutions  of  these  two  States.  to  enforce  the  constitutional  guarantee." 

"  If  secession  is  potent  enough  to  take  a  State  Mr.  Henderson :  "  I  ask  the  Senator  now  in 

ont,  and  that  was  mere  revolution,  why  cannot  all  candor,  as  ho  believes  the  Government  of  the 

the  loyal  men  perfect  a  revolution  on  the  side  United  States  can  thus  interfere  with  the  right 

of  the  Government  as  well  as  rebels  perfect  a  of  suffrage  in  one  of  the  States,  does  he  not  also 

revolution  on  the  side  of  secession,  outrage,  and  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

wrong?"  may  to-day  declare  that  a  State  constitution  is 

Mr.  Sumner:  "Does  the  Senator  refer  to  me  not  republican  in  form  because  it  denies  the 

as  having  ever  said  that  the  act  of  secession  took  electoral  franchise  to  women,  because  it  pro- 

u  State  out  ? "  hibits  intermarriage  between  whites  and  blacks, 

Mr.  Henderson:  "I  understand  the  Senator  because  it  declares  that  one  man  shall  be  en- 
to  claim  that  these  States  are  in  a  territorial  titled  to  hold  more  property  in  the  State  than 
condition;  that  they  are  not  States;  that  by  another?  I  content  myself  at  present  with  lay- 
losing  their  State  governments  in  the  act  of  se-  ing  down  the  following  propositions  as  true, 
cession,they  lose  their  specific  identity  as  States."  and  if  true  the  States  should  be  admitted. 
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If  untrue,  I  desire  to  know  in  what  particular,  States  where  loyal  governments  have  been  vacated 

ftn,i  _^_  Vi_-.  A1.A  nnfm,A  bj  the  existing  rebellion,  and  thus,  to  the  full  extent 

and  why  they  are  untrue.  J  theip         «*  fulfil  th  '     uirenient  of  the  Consti- 

1.  "I  hold  that  the  seceded  States  are  still  in  tution>  t^ftt  ..the  UnHed  States  shall  guarantee  to 
the  Union,  and  cannot  get  out  of  it  except  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  go-r- 
through  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  per-  eminent." 

mitting  it  Sec#  2*  ^*d  bs  it  further  re»ohed>  That  this  in- 

2.  Sli.  seceded #  States  M*. r  still  In  the  ^&2tt^£Z?tt~~ 
Union  are  entitled  to  claim  all  the  rights  ac-  individuals  or  classes  of  individuals,  or  on  any  mili- 
corded  to  other  States.  tary  commander  or  executive  officer,  and  cannot  be 

3.  u  That  each  State  now  in  the  Union  has  intrusted  to  any  such  persons^  acting,  it  may  be,  for 
the  right  to  stand  upon  the  form  of  its  consti-  «*  oligarchical  class,  and  in  disregard  of  Urge  num- 
tutionbas  it  existed  at  the  time  of  its  admission.  &M 

The  people  of  such  State  may  change  its  con-  both  Houses  of  Congress,  acting  for  the  whole  people 

stitution,  provided  they  retain  a  republican  thereof. 

form  of  government;  but  neither  the  Presi-  S*c.  8.  And  be  it  further reeohed ,That,  in  deter- 

dent  nor  Confess  can  reform  alter,  or  amend  ™gi  ££*!*$&  A  Ht^S 

such  constitution,  nor  prescribe  any  alteration  form  0f  government,"  we  cannot  err,  if,  when  called 

or  amendment  as  a  condition  of  association  to  perform  this  guarantee  under  the  Constitution,  we 

with  the  other  States  of  the  Union.    The  Gen-  adopt  the  self-evident  truths  of  the  Declaration  of 

eral  Government  may  properly  lend  its  aid  to  Independence  as  an  authoritative  rule,  and  insist 

An«KiA  *\*A  AAA»iA  4-X.  «^M  Aat-  wriii .   Uf  *"at  in  every  reestablished  State  the  consent  of  the 

enable  the  people  to  express  their  will;  but  governed  shaU  be  the  only  just  foundation  of  gov- 

any  attempt  to  exercise  power  constitutionally  ernment,  and  all  men  shall  be  equal  before  the  law. 

reserved  to  the  State,  beyond  what  may  be  de-  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  reeolved,  That,  independ- 

manded  by  the  immediate  exigencies  of  war,  *nt  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  is  plain 

will  not  tend  to  restore  the  Union,  but  rather  performed"/*  wSforai?7  wiL  ju^^^o^ 

to  destroy  our  whole  system  of  government.  £®d  °™e  light  of  Sing  facts  Mbat,  therefa£°iil 

4.  "  When  citizens  of  a  State  rebel  and  take  the  performance  of  this  guaranty,  there  can  be  no 
up  arms  against  the  General  Government,  they  power  under  the  Constitution  to  disfranchise  loyal 
lose  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United. States,  people,  or  to  recognise  any  snch  disfranchisement , 

and  they  necessarily  forfeit  those  rights  and  OTSM2&Tft?$wS3  3S$SVS2[ 

lranchises  in  their  respective  States  which  de-  there  &  any  ^^  under  ihi  Constitution  to  dis- 

pend  on  United  States  citizenship.  criminate  in  favor  of  the  rebellion  by  admitting  to 

5.  "  If  a  seceded  State  be  still  in  the  Union,  the  electoral  franchise  rebels  who  have  forfeited  all 
entitled  to  recognition  as  a  State,  and  a  ma-  rights,  and  by  excluding  loyal  persons  who  have 
jority  of  .the  people  have  voluntarily  with-  XftiHJ^«eW;iWMriW 
drawn  their  allegiance,  the  loyal  minority  con-  states,  now  called  at  a  crisis  of  history  toperfonn 
stitute  the  State  and  should  govern  it  this  guaranty,  will  fail  in  duty  under  the  ConstKa 

6.  "  Congress  should  not  reject  the  govern-  ti°n,  should  they  allow  the  reftstabliahment  of  any 
men*  presented  becanse  of  mere  irregularity  %%?$£**%£  e^Tauf ir&MfiS  °U 
in  the  proceedings  leading  to  their  reorgam-  imposgible  for^el.  n5w  in  arm.  against  the  na- 
zation.                                         ^  tional  Government  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of 

7.  "  If  Congress  has  no  right  to  make  and  those  who  are  now  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Union, 
impose  a  constitution  upon  the  people  of  any  Sac. .6.  And  be  it  further reeobed,  That  the  path 
State ;  if  its  power  extends  no  fnrther  than  to  fi-ft-ft  ft^tW£^S&5 
guarantee  preexisting  republican  forms  of  gov-  aildj  in  conformity  with  its  requirements  in  the  per- 
crnment ;  if  the  State  still  exists,  and  the  loyal  formance  of  the  guarantee,  to  reestablish  State  gov- 
men  are  entitled  to  exercise  the  functions  of  its  ernments  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  the 

government,  it  follows  that  the  only  questions  ??u*lLty  rof  aJ  J?er80n»  ^^  tb®  la*'  to  *•  en* 

♦U  i^A  ^nn,in~A  *kA»«  «»«  am+  i*  ♦ul  «ftT,^t„  that  the  foundations  thereof  maybe  permanent,  and 

to  be  examined  here  are,  first,  is  the  constitu-  that  no  loyftl  majoritie8  may  be  again  overthrown  or 


itotd,  That  a  govern. 
r,  or  having  its  origin 

kansas  are  thoughTto  be"  republican  in  form,  in  ^tary  orders,  cannrt/be  a  "  republican  form  of 

Za  'T:-.  ~jJ.«1*  §  A  Vai.     *^r"M*  v»"    *  ^v  government"  according  to  the  requirement  of  the 

and  it  is  admitted  that  the  loyal  men  of  those  fcon9titution:  and  that  its  recognition  will  be  con 

States  respectively  acquiesce  in  them.     Hence  trary  not  only  to  the  Constitution,  but  also  to  that 

the  duty  of  Congress  to  recognize  them,  and  essential  principle  of  our  Government  which,  in  the 

the  duty  of  each  House  to  admit  then-  repre-  language  of  Jefferson,  establishes  "the  supremacy 

Mnfofiraa  «  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority." 

senuraves.  gEC  K   Jnd  u  u  furiher  resoiV€ii   That  in  the 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  the  Stateg  whose  governments  have  already  been  va- 

following  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  having  cated,  a  government  founded   on   an  oligarchical 

it  printed,  proposing  to  move  it  at  a  future  class,  even  if  erroneously  recognized  as  a  "repub- 

jay .  lican  form  of  government"  under  the  guarantee  of 

J  '  the  Constitution,  cannot  sustain  itself  securely  with- 

That  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  at  the  ear-  out  national  support ;  that  such  an  oligarchical  gov- 

liest  practicable  moment,  consistent  with  the  com-  ernment  is  not  competent  at  this  moment  to  dis- 

mon  defence  and  the  general  welfare,  to  rcSstablish  charge  the  duties  and  execute  the  powers  of  a 

by  act  of  Congress  republican  governments  in  those  State ;  and  that  its  recognition  as  a  legitimate  gov* 
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eminent  will  tend  to  enfeeble  the  Union,  to  postpone  an  insurrectionary  State  thai  they,  to  the  ex- 

tionftnuf  ™u0tncm*ti<m'  Md  *°  endan«or  the  na"  elusion  of  all  other  portions  of  tho  population 

°Sna  9.  jfiul  bl'u  further  resolved,  The*  consider-  #of  ****  B*?*6*  BhaU  De  recognized  as  the  State, 

atkrns  of  expediency  •*•  in  harmony  with  the  re-  *&d  he  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  guar- 

onirements  of  the  Constitution  and  the  dictates  of  antee  contained  in  the  Constitution  ?    Sir,  it 

justice  end  reason,  especially  now,  when  colored  seems  to  me,  without  imputing  or  intending  to 

S£?££ ±r£S7£&US2  sax  *»■*•  TtsrfW'r  Wbr*"* 

against  rebels  in  the  field,  so  are  their  ballots  yet  President  of  the  United  States,  that  here  is  an 
more  needed  against  the  subtle  enemies  of  the  Union  attempt  to  stretch  the  executive  authority  he- 
at home :  and  that  without  their  support  at  the  bal-  yond  any  thing  which  the  country  has  thus  far 

Jf*  £*•«  v  °?oie  ***?***&**  "w  °'  ***  Union  witnessed,  and  I  think  it  is  time  Congress,  in 

rUetf  wiU  be  in  constant  peril.  whoiD)  ^^^  to  m  y  id        restg>  £&%** 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  I  find  in  solely,  the  authority  of  readmitting  and  recon- 

tbe  President's  proclamation  the  following  Ian-  structing  the  rebellious  States,  should  lay  hold 

goage :  of  this  subject,  assert  their  power,  and  provide 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  hy  some  statute  of  uniform  application  for  the 

known,  that  whenever,  in  any  of  tho  States  of  Ar-  reconstruction,  as  it  is  called,  and  readmission, 

kansas,  Texas,  Louwiana,.  tfjssiasmpi, q  Tennessee,  0f  the  insurrectionary  States.     That  is  their 

£?»  N°or^^^  right  and  their  duty ;  that  is  not  the  right,  it  is 

less  than  one-tenth  in  number  of  the  votes  cast  in  not  the  duty,  of  the  President  of  the  United 

such  State  at  the  Presidential  election  in  the  year  of  States,  in  my  opinion, 

our  Lord  1860,  each  having  taken  the  oath  aforesaid  "  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  determine  what 

immediately  before  the  so-called  act  of  secession,  °tate  once  m  rebellion,  and  now  subdued  by 

and  excluding  all  others,  shall  reestablish  a  State  the  national  arms,  we  must  look  into  the  nature 

government  wnich  shall  be  republican,  and  in  nowise  of  the  State  governments,  and  the  relations 

contravening  said  oath,  such  shall  be  rwognised  as  they  bear  to  the  national  Government. 

the  true  government  of  the  State,  and  the  State  shall  «  Wh  t  then,  is  a  State  ?    What  are  its  es- 

reeeive  thereunder  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional  ..  ,   ~?  .7~r*       .",      ^     , .  v.  -1  •          el 1 « 

provision  which  declares  that  "the  United  States  Wntial  attributes,  Without  which  it  18  no  State? 

shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  repub-  "  A  State  is  a  moral  person,  a  political  com- 

liean  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  eacn  of  munity,  possessing  the  faculty  of  political  gov- 

them  against  mvaswn,  and,  on  application  of  the  eminent.    Its  being  does  not  consist  of  geo- 

SSfe^  *"****  «**  ™  of  the  ^united  wiU  oAhe 

^  persons  who  have  their  domicil  withm  its  lira-; 

"  There  is  an  assertion  of  authority  on  the  its.    To  attribute  to  the  mere  land  the  qualities 

part  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States —  of  a  State  would  he  to  mistake  the  cradle  for 

made,  I  confess  with  pleasure,  with  the  best  of  the  child,  the  vessel  for  the  crew,  the  dress  we 

motives  and  intentions,  and  for  patriotic  ends  behold  moving  before  us  for  the  immortal  spirit 

— an  assertion  that  the  President  of  the  United  within. 

States,  whenever  one-tenth  part  of  the  people  "  The  land  is,  of  course,  indispensable  as 

constituting  the  population  of  any  one  of  the  affording  room  for  the  working  of  this  will, 

eleven  rebellious  States  shall  see  fit  to  consti-  hut  it  is  incapable  of  exercising  or  receiving 

tute  a  government  for  the  State,  will  recognize  any  political  faculty  or  right ;  as  much  so  as 

of  his  own  accord  such  government  as  being  is  the  tombstone   of  indicating  the  present 

the  legitimate  government  of  the  State,  entitled  thoughts  of  the  departed.    It  is  nothing,  abso- 

to  all  the  guarantees  contained  in  the  Consti-  lutely  nothing,  but  the  theatre  on  which  the 

totion  of  the  United  States  to  a  State  peaceful  political  community  moves  and  acts,  but  is  en- 

and  in  the  Union.    And,  sir,  he  gives  this  as-  dowed  with  no  thought,  no  right,  no  duty, 

sorance  at  a  time  when  all  these  States  were  "  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  argument  of  this 

engaged,  hy  his  own  confession,  the  admissions  question,  entitled  to  any  weight  or  consider- 

of  his  own  solemn  proclamation,  in  a  wicked,  ation  whatever,  except  as  being  the  uncon- 

bloody,  and  wanton  insurrection  against  the  scions  theatre  and  footstool  of  the  thinking 

Government  itself  over  which  he  is  presiding  beings  residing  upon  it ;  and  we  must,  there- 

as  Chief  Magistrate.    Sir,  I  cannot  recognize  fore,  confine  our  attention  to  them.    They  con- 

the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  stitute  the  State.    They  alone  are  the  subjects 

States  without  the  subsidiary  aid  of  an  act  of  we  are  to  consider.    If  rights  exist  they  alone 

Congress  to  give  any  such  assurance  to  a  com-  possess  them ;  if  our  powers  are  to  be  exerted 

munity   in   insurrection   against   the  United  it  must  be  upon  them  only,  and  with  a  view  to 

States.    I  ask  the  friends  of  this  measure,  I  influence  their  action,  with  a  view  to  bring 

ask  those  gentlemen  in  this  body  who  are  so  their  will  into  unison  with  our  own. 

anxious  for  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  "However  captious  and  trifling  may  seem 

which  is,  or  will  be,  a  recognition  of  this  as-  the  objection  founded  on  the  inquiry,  What  is 

sortion  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  a  State  of  the  Union,  it  is  fortunate  that  even 

United  States,  where  in  the  Constitution  do  this  query  was  fully  solved  hy  the  Supreme 

they  find  an  authority  given  to  him  authorizing  Court  of  the  United  States  at  an  early  day, 

him  to  assure  one-tenth  part  of  the  people  of  and  within  a  period  of  only  seven  years  after 
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the  present  Constitution  went  into  operation,  the  Union,  this  frill  or  consent  of  the  people 

The  court  says :  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution,  and 

Every  particle  of  authority  which  originally  resided  its  movements  subsidiary  to  it    It  must  regard 

in  Congress,  or  in  any  branch  of  the  state  govern-  the  Constitution  as  its  highest  political  good ; 

raents,  was  derived  from  the  people  who  were  per-  its  injunctions  as  the  highest  human  law.  iU 

^$fi^&£^5%?S&i  •«?.•  f  £*frV?  *»*  """»** 

that  this  authority  was  conveyed  by  each  body-  of  Clv"  duty.  1*  short,  to  be  in  the  Union  is 
politic  separately,  and  not  by  all  the  people  in  the  to  be  actively  and  willingly  cooperating  with 
several  provinces  or  States  jointly ;  and,  of  coarse,  other  States  in  the  performance  of  all  those 
that  no  authority  could,  be  conveyed  to  the  whole  acts  and  things  without  which  the  Federal 
but  that  which  was  previously  possessed  by  the  sev-  /xr«M»---M,*~I5.M%-»A  ^  „  ^^„A  ,—«.*«*  •*«- 
eral  parts ;  that  the "distinction* between  a  State  and  Government  cannot  act  or  move,  cannot  per- 
the  people  of  a  State  has  in  this  respect  no  founds-  *orm  the-  functions  required  of  it  by  the  Uon- 
tion,  each  expression  in  substance  meaning  the  same  stitution ;  it  is  to  elect  Senators  and  Repre- 
ss- sentatives  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ; 

44 1  refer  to  Penh  alio  w's  case,  8  Dallas's  He-  to  permit  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  be 

ports,  p.  94.    If  my  friend  from  Missouri  will  held  within  their  limits,  and  its  citizens  to  act 

look  at  that  decision  he  will  find  a  clear  expo-  as  jurors  and  officers  of  the  court;  to  permit 

sition  of  what  was  understood  by  the  Supreme  the  judgments  and  sentences  of  the  court  to 

Court  at  that  early  day  to  be  a  State  of  the  be  executed  against  its  citizens ;  to  permit  the 

Union.  United  States  mail  to  be  carried  through  the 

"  A  State  of  the  Union  or  a  State  in  the  State  and  its  oontents  distributed  according  to 
Union  is,  therefore,  a  people  yielding  obedience  law ;  to  permit  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
to  the  laws  of  the  Union,  that  is,  the  acts  of  to  collect  the  Federal  revenue  whether  derived 
Congress  and  the  national  treaties.  It  is  a  peo-  from  foreign  or  domestic  products ;  to  permit 
pie  who  willingly  perform  the  duties  of  a  State  the  United  States  to  manage  and  control  their 
required  to  be  performed  by  the  Constitution ;  own  property,  whether  consisting  of  forts,  dock- 
a  people  who  have  a  State  government  which  yards,  arsenals,  mints,  or  public  lands ;  to  make 
is  republican  in  form ;  a  people  who  were  one  such  elections  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  'original  thirteen  States  which  fozmed  freely  and  as  the  means  of  maintaining  itself  as 
the  United  States,  or  a  people  who  have,  since  a  State  in  the  Union ;  and  to  permit  all  these 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  been,  in  the  things  willingly  and  freely  as  rights  belonging 
language  of  that  Constitution,  '  admitted  by  to  the  Federal  Government,  with  which  neither 
the  Congress  into  this  Union '  as  States  upon  the  State  government  nor  the  people  of  the 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States ;  for  State  have  any  right  whatever  to  interfere, 
this  equality  of  rights  and  powers  as  States  is  In  short,  to  be  a  btate  in  the  Union  is  to  use 
plainly  implied  by  the  language  and  the  mani-  all  those  powers  of  the  State  which  have  a  re- 
fest  intention  of  the  instrument ;  and  no  other  lation  to  the  Federal  Government  in  a  manner 
people  except  such  original  State  or  admitted  friendly  to  that  Government,  and  friendly  to  its 
State;  none  but  a  State  which  permits  the  existence  and  continuance,  in  a  manner  pro- 
laws  of  the  Union  to  have  full  scope  and  force  motive  of  the  objects  of  that  Government ;  and 
within  its  limits  ;  none  but  a  State  which  to  permit  without  hindrance  the  exercise  with- 
sends  Senators  and  Representatives  to  Con-  in  the  State  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
gress  friendly  to  the  Government  itself,  willing  Government. 

to  vote  men  and  money  to  support  and  uphold  "  Whether  a  State  which  should  merely  omit 
it,  who  believe  that  a  person  forcibly  resisting  to  send  Senators  and  Representatives  to  Con- 
its  authority  is  a  traitor  and  deserving  of  death ;  gress,  would  for  that  reason  cease  to  be  a  State 
none  but  a  State  which  is  willing  to  bring  to  of  the  Union,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  worth  while 
trial,  to  convict  suoh  a  traitor,  and  to  punish  now  to  inquire,  though  my.  opinion  would  be 
him  for  his^  treason ;  none  but  a  State  whose  that  suoh  a  State  delinquency  would  not  be  fol- 
population  is  capable  of  furnishing  both  the  lowed  by  that  consequence.  But  surely,  if  the 
grand  jury  to  indict  and  the  traverse  jury  to  State  has  gone  further ;  if  it  has  gone  the 
convict  such  a  traitor ;  none  but  a  State  whose  length,  as  a  political  community,  of  not  only 
population  and  whose  authorities  are  in  favor  refusing  to  participate  in  our  legislation,  but  of 
not  only  of  permitting  the  laws  of  the  United  making  war  upon  us,  concerted,  open  war,  war 
States  relating  to  civil  rights  to  be  executed,  evidenced  by  the  employment  of  armies  and 
but  who  are  willing  that  the  punitive  code  of  navies  against  us,  it  would  be  folly,  madness, 
the  nation,  the  code  of  vengeance  against  its  to  say  that  the  State  was  not  our  enemy  in 
enemies,  shall  be  carried  out ;  none  but  such  every  sense  in  which  that  term  can  be  em- 
are  States  of  the  Union.  A  State,  being  a  ployed  to  describe  hostile  relations  between 
moral  person,  must  have  a  will ;  it  must,  in  ao-  independent  communities.  The  State,  in  that 
cordance  with  the  reasoning  of  the  same  high  case,  becomes  our  enemy,  and  becomes  such 
tribunal  in  the  same  case, ( be  a  complete  body  for  the  same  reason  that  any  other  community 
of  persons,  united  together  for  their  common  becomes  suoh,  whose  actual  government  for 
benefit  to  enjoy  peacefully  what  is  their  own,  the  time  being  wields  the  military  forces  of 
and  to  do  justice  to  others.'  that  community  against  us.    By  the  law  of 

44  To  be  in  fact  a  State  of  the  Union  and  in  civilized  war,  an  organized  community,  and  ax 
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organized  or  recognized  war  on  the  part  of  that  are  prohibited  from  *  subjugating '  those  States ; 
community,  lire  all  that  are  requisite  to  consti-  that  all  we  can  do,  under  the  Constitution,  is  to 
tnte  its  government  a  hostile  government  as  to  break  up  the  military  array  of  the  rebels,  dis- 
us,  and  its  citizens  or  subjects  our  enemies.  No  perse  their  armed  bands,  take  away  their  arms, 
one  will  pretend  that  such  a  community  is  in  and  do  that  very  indefinite  duty,  restore  order; 
the  Union  in  fact,  for  that  would  be  to  make  an  that  thereupon  our  task  is  ended  and  the  rebel 
admission  and  in  the  same  breath  to  contradict  States  have  a  constitutional  right  to  come  back 
it.  De  facto,  such  a  community,  and,  if  it  be  into  the  Union  and  participate  in  the  enactment 
bounded  by  State  lines,  such  a  State  is  as  com-  of  Federal  laws  and  the  conduct  of  the  Federal 
pletely  out  of  the  Union  as  is  Oanada  or  Mex-  Government.  And  we  are  menaced  both  in 
fco,  from  the  moment  it  assumes  the  attitude  Congress  and  out  with  terrible  retributions  if 
of  hostility  until  it  is  subdued  and  conquered  we  conquer  or  attempt  to  conquer,  if  we  subju- 
by  our  arms,  or  until  it  voluntarily  lays  down  gate  or  attempt  to  subjugate,  the  rebel  States. 
its  arms,  ejects  its  hostile  government,  and  re-  It  is  admitted  by  these  our  critics  that  in  an  in- 
terns in  fact  to  its  once  friendly  sentiments  ternational  war,  a  war  in  which  the  United 
and  friendly  relations  to  the  Federal  Govern-  States  are  one  party  belligerent  and  some  other 
ment.  independent  Power  of  the  earth  is  the  other, 

"  friendship  for  the  Federal  Government,  in  we  should  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  other 
other  words,  loyalty,  thus  becomes  the  final  independent  nations,  and  might  rightfully  con- 
test in  solving  the  question,  What  is  a  State  in  quer  our  adversary,  subdue  our  adversary,  sub- 
the  Union?  If  a  State  by  its  overt  acts  has  jugate  our  adversary;  that  is.  that  we  might 
shown  a  want  of  this  friendship,  it  is  no  longer  make  a  complete  conquest  of  his  people  and  his 
in  the  Union  de  facto,  and  oannot  be  treated  as  territory,  as  complete  as  that  of  Great  Britain 
if  it  were.  The  Supreme  Court,  acting  upon  over  Canada  in  1762,  when,  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
the  soundest  principles  of  public  law,  have  de-  tells  us,  the  conquest  of  the  province  by  Great 
cided  the  waging  of  war  by  a  State,  although  Britain  was  complete ;  complete  and  perfect  in 
acting  under  an  illegitimate  and  revolutionary  all  respects  as  is  recognized  by  the  modern  code 
government,  renders  her  territory  enemy's  ter-  of  war. 

ritory,  and  the  people  there  resident  enemies  uNow,  I  need  not  tell  the  Senate  that  even 

of  the  United  States,  in  the  sense  of  the  laws  under  such  a  complete  conquest  the  usages  of 

of  war.    And  their  decision  could  not  have  war  and  the  laws  of  nations  allow  the  conqueror 

been  different  only  to  substitute  his  political  authority  for  that 

"  Well,  then,  the  State  is  in  fact,  though  of  the  former  sovereign,  and  forbid  him.to  dis- 
wrongfully,  out  of  the  Union — out  of  the  turb  the  titles  of  the  peaceable  and  submissive 
Union  because  its  actual,  present  government  subjects  of  that  sovereign  to  their  property,  real 
is  disloyal  and  treasonable.  It  is  out  of  the  or  personal,  or  to  inflict  any  hardship  upon  them 
Union  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Ireland  or  beyond  the  ordinary  war  contributions  required 
Scotland,  if  actually  in  arms  against  the  au-  for  the  support  of  the  victorious  army.  The 
thority  of  the  British  Parliament,  would  be  out  municipal  laws  of  the  conquered  country  ro- 
of the  United  Kingdom ;  in  the  same  sense  in  main  unchanged,  save  in  so  far  as  they  are  in- 
which  Ireland  was  out  of  her  union  with  Eng-  consistent  with  toe  change  of  sovereignty,  and 
land  when  her  people,  at  the  instigation  of  the  the  property  of  individuals  is  protected  by  the 
expelled  James  II.,  took  up  arms  against  the  conqueror  on  their  submission  to  his  authority. 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  actual  reigning  sovereign;  Now,  it  is  lawful  to  wage  such  a  foreign  war 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  La  Vendee  was  out  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating  such  a  complete 
of  the  French  republic  when,  following  the  conquest,  and  of  course  lawful  to  attain  it ;  law- 
lead  of  George  Cadoudal  and  other  royalist  ful  to  substitute  the  authority  of  the  conqueror 
chiefe,  the  people  of  that  province  took  up  for  that  of  his  adversary ;  lawful  to  substitute 
arms  against  the  then  Government  of  France ;  the  political  authority  of  the  United  States  for 
out  of  it  in  the  same  sense  in  which  an  insur-  that  of  a  hostile  foreign  nation  in  the  case  of  an 

Sent  county  of  a  State  would,  during  its  unsub-  international  war  (for  otherwise  the  war  cannot 

ued  hostility  to  the  State,  be  out  of  the  State ;  be  a  successful  one),  and  for  that  of  the  hostile 

out  of  it,  because  unsubdued  rebellion  makes  it  State  in  the  case  of  a  war  between  the  United 

for  the  time  being  an  independent  though  un-  States  and  a  State.    There  is,  because  there  can 

recognized  nation  on  the  earth's  surface,  throw-  be,  no  difference  between  the  two  cases ;  for 

ing  off  its  allegiance  to  its  paramount  Govern-  in  each,  the  former  actual  hostile  government 

ment,  and  assuming  by  the  sw^rd  to  assert  its  must  be  supplanted  by  the  Federal  Government, 

separate  nationality.  In  the  case  of  foreign  territory  no  one  would  or 

"  But  we  are  at  war  with  the  rebel  States,  could  doubt  that  it  is  the  exclusive  right  of  that 

and  are  told  by  those  whose  mouths  are  full  or  Government  to  take  the  place  of  the  former 

complaints  and  criticisms  as  to  the  mode  in  sovereign  and  to  erect  its  own  ensigns  of  power, 

which  this  war  is  waged,  and  as  to  the  imputed  In  the  case  of  a  rebel  State  subdued  by  the 

objects  to  be  obtained  by  it,  that  the  Govern-  arms  of  that  Government,  is  not  8'ich  State 

ment,  so  far  at  least  as  the  rebel  States  are  con-  equally  at  its  feet,  or  rather  under  the  shield  of 

cerned,  is  under  some  peculiar  constitutional  its  conquering  protection  ?    Who  but  that  Gov 

restraint  by  which  its  hands  are  tied ;  that  we  ernment  has  then  the  right  to  give  the  law  t 
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Has  any  other  State  or  people  ?  No.  Has  the  it  implies  not  only  the  ownership  of  the  soil  and 
rebel  government  that  right?  No;  for  that  right  of  disposition,  bnt  fall  and  complete  politi- 
government  is  abolished  and  its  agents  dis-  cal  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  Government  over 
persed.  Have  the  conquered  rebel  people  that  the  people  resident  there.  On  a  question  of 
right?  No;  for  that  would  be  to  allow  them  such  magnitude  we  ought  to  avoid  inappropriAte 
at  once  to  expel  their  conquerors  by  a  popular  language  and  terms  of  equivocal  meaning, 
decree,  and  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  Fed-  "  The  objeots  of  the  conquest  being  such  as  I 
oral  Government  that  had  subdued  them.  Has  have  stated,  it  follows  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  old  State  government,  the  once  loyal  gov-  Congress,  on  taking  military  possession,  to  en- 
ernment,  the  right  to.  govern  the  conquered  deavor  by  all  reasonable  means  to  effect  those 
people  ?  No ;  there  is  no  such  government  It  objects,  and  that  in  its  very  nature  such  forcible 
has  long  since  ceased  to  exist  Its  function-  occupanoy  is  temporary,  and  ought  to  cease  the 
aries  have  all  forsworn  and  abandoned  the  old  moment  those  objects  are  attained.  This  can- 
State  government  They  are  gone ;  some  driven  not  be  done  without  establishing  a  government 
into  exile,  many  dead,  but  by  far  the  largest  part  to  preserve  order,  life,  and  property — a  provi- 
of  them  open  traitors,  hostile  to  the  conquerors,  sional  government,  for  that  is  the  true  historic 
and  utterly  opposed  to  reestablishing  any  State  name  to  be  applied  in  this  as  in  all  cases  where 
government  acknowledging  allegiance  or  friend-  an  old  government  has  been  overthrown;  a 
ship  to  the  United  States.  In  fact,  there  is  no  provisional  government  instituted  by  the  con- 
government  there,  none  at  all,  which  can  for  a  queror,  and  to  be  continued  just  so  long  as  Con- 
moment  be  recognized  or  permitted  by  the  gress  may  find  it  necessary  to  continue  it  for  the 
United  States,  as  the  party  now  holding  the  attainment,  and  while  attaining,  those  high  on- 
actual  mastery  of  the  country ;  and  like  every  jects.  The  occupanoy,  that  is,  the  possession 
other  case  where  the  possession  of  a  country  of  all  the  reins  of  local  government  by  the  Fed- 
has  arisen  from  the  use  of  superior  force,  the  eral  authorities  (for  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
will  of  the  conqueror  is  the  law — that  is,  the  will  understood  or  to  mislead  by  mere  generality  of 
of  the  United  States  expressed,  in  the  absence  phrase),  is  but  temporary,  provisional,  fiduciary, 
of  acts  of  Congress,  by  the  Commander-in-chief  It  must  necessarily  last  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
of  the  army,  but  by  the  acts  of  Congress  after  ernment  has  done  its  duty  in  the  refistablish- 
Congress  has  spoken.  ment  of  order  and  the  revival  of  loyalty.   Until 

UI  can  see  no  escape  from  this  conclusion,  then  it  is,  and  must  be,  the  omnipotent  sov- 

that  the  United  States,  as  the  other  hostile  party,  eretgn  of  the  State,  holding  actually  by  right  of 

the  party  who,  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  by  conquest,  though  for  a  particular  Durpose,  and 

military  power,  has  conquered  the  rebel  country,  being  itself  necessarily  the  final  judge  to  deter- 

and  who  holds  it,  as  it  must  necessarily  hold  it,  mine  when  its  tutelary  mission  has  been  accom- 

in  the  iron  gripe  of  war ;  that  the  United  States  plished. 

have  the  right,  as  the  conqueror,  to  rule  and  UI  have  said  the  Government  must  be  the 

govern  the  State  as  conquered  country,  subject  final  Judge  how  long  this  military  occupation 

for  a  time  at  least  to  their  sole  will.    If  this  be  shall  last.    Its  duty  in  this  respect  is  plain.    It 

not  the  case,  then  the  State  is  without  any  gov-  is  bound  by  the  plain  terms  of  the  Constitution 

ernment,  and  is  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  not  only  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  which  it 

anarchy,  to  murder,  and  private  rapine.    No  has  done  the  moment  it  has  obtained  firm  pos- 

one  will  deny  that  we  have  a  right  to  subdue  session  of  the  hostile  territory  and  not  less  than 

by  arms  and  to  reduce  to  quietude  and  submission  the  whole  of  it,  but  to  guarantee  to  the  once 

a  rebel  State,  that  is,  the  people  of  a  State  in  loyal  but  now  conquered  State  a  republican  form 

insurrection.    But  how  absurd  to  make  this  of  government     To  perform  this  high   and 

concession,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  to  us  saored  trust,  time  of  course  is  necessary,  and 

the  constitutional  power  to  occupy  and  hold  the  not  only  time  but  a  great  variety  of  means  and 

territory  and  its  people  in  our  military  grasp  1 —  instrumentalities,  of  all  which  the  Government 

an  occupation  just  as  necessary  to  the  end  in  of  the  United  States  must,  because  it  has  no 

view  as  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  charging  of  superior,  no  equal  in  the  matter,  be  the  sole  and 

cavalry,  or  any  other  operation  in  the  field.  final  judge.    These  means  may  embrace  acts  of 

"  But  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  has  provisional  legislation,  oreating  private  rights 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  same  and  duties  not  previously  in  existence,  but  exist- 
rights  of  conquest,  the  same  ample  powers  of  ing  by  law  and  of  a  permanent  nature,  para- 
control  and  disposition  of  a  oonquered  State,  as  mount  to  all  subsequent  State  legislation  bc- 
of  a  oonquered  foreign  territory  ?  cause  arising  under  the  supreme  authority  of 

"  What,  then,  are  the  powers  of  the  United  the  nation,  as  for  instance  the  giving  freedom 

States  over  the  rebellious  States  ?    I  reject  the  to  slaves ;  or  they  may  undoubtedly  embrace 

idea  that  they  can  be  converted  into  Territories,  conditions  to  be  performed  by  the  subdued 

Plainly,  under  our  system,  a  Territory  of  the  States  on  taking  their  places  again  in  the  Union, 

United  States  implies  land  never  lying  in  any  such  as  would  be  an  ordinance  forever  abolish- 

«6tate,  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  either  by  ing  slavery  in  the  State.    And  I  cannot  by  any 

the  old  States,  or  purchased  or  conquered  from  means  admit  as  the  true  interpretation  of  this 

foreign  nations.    The  term  never  has  been  used  clause  the  narrow  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Sen- 

to  describe  a  State,  or  any  part  of  a  State ;  and  ator  from  Missouri,  that  it  applies  only  to  a 
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preexisting  republican  form  of  government.    It  on  the  Judiciary — and  in  the  conclusion  to 

is,  sir,  in  my  view,  a  broad  and  beneficial  power  which  they  came  I  concurred— were  of  opinion 

given  to  Congress  for  the  safety  not  merely  of  that  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  State 

each  of  the  States,  but  of  the  nation ;  the  great  was  at  the  period  when  these  proceedings  were 

mass  of  Americans,  who  each  and  all,  at  home  had,  she  could  not  be  recognized  as  a  State 

or  abroad,  have  the  deepest  interest  in  the  faith-  of  the  United  States  under  that  constitution 

ful  exercise  of  this  guardian  power.9'  adopted  in  1864,  except  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saying:  The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 

"Mr.  President,  I  propose  in  as  few  words  as  I  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  under  the  circum- 

can  to  state  the  reasons  which  will  influence  stances  to  bring  the  State  back  under  that  con- 

the  vote  I  propose  to  give  on  the  resolution  stitution.  They  were  of  opinion,  however,  that 

now  under  discussion ;  but  before  I  proceed  to  it  was  competent  for  Congress  to  do  so,  and 

that  duty  I  will  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  the  only  question  before  the  committee  was, 

facta  out  of  which  the  question  arises.  whether,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 

"  The  State  of  Louisiana  was  said  to  be  in  State  was  at  the  time,  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
rebellion  by  the  President's  proclamation  issued  Congress  to  bring  the  State  back  so  as  to  have 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  her  represented  in  the  Union. 
July  18, 1861,  but  a  portion  of  the  State  was  "  The  objection  to  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
afterwards  recovered  to  the  United  States,  and  mittee — an  objection  which  had  great  weight 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  over  that  with  me  in  the  beginning— was  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  State  was  reinstated.  From  the  ceedings  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
time  when  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  stitution  were  instituted  at  the  instance  and 
surrounding  country  were  taken  possession  of  under  the  power  of  the  military  authorities  of 
and  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  United  the  United  States.  The  precedent  was  appar- 
States  up  to  the  present  time,  that  possession  ently  a  bad  one,  it  was  really  a  bad  one;  and 
has  never  been  disturbed  or  that  authority  the  proposition  upon  which  we  were  called  to 
practically  denied.  Until  the  22d  of  February,  decide  was  whether,  if  we  were  satisfied  that 
1864,  the  United  States  authority  existed  only  the  number  of  votes  said  to  have  been  cast  were 
as  a  military  authority.  On  that  day  an  elec-  in  fact  cast,  and  the  persons  voting  were  loyal 
tion  was  held  of  officers  under  the  constitution  citizens,  we  should  deny  to  them  the  privilege 
existing  at  the  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  consti-  of  being  represented  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tation of  Louisiana  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  tion,  and  on  the  contrary  should  subject  them 
the  rebellion,  and  as  it  theoretically  existed  on  to  a  continuance  of  the  military  power.  My 
the  22d  of  February,  1864.  An  election  was  impression  is  that,  no  matter  how  the  proceed- 
held  of  officers  whose  offices  were  created  by  ings  were  instituted,  whether  it  was  by  the 
that  constitution,  and  for  whose  election  it  military  authority,  or  by  the  coming  together 
provided.  At  that  election  there  were  poDed  of  the  people  of  the  State,  if  in  point  of  fact 
11,414  votes.  Of  those  11,414  voters  808  were  the  people  of  the  State  did  act  voluntarily  and 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  were  competent  to  act  under  the  original  con- 
By  the  then  constitution  of  Louisiana  citizens  stitution,  and  were  authorized  to  act  by  being 
of  Louisiana  entitled  otherwise  to  vote  who  loyal  at  the  time  they  did  act,  it  is  the  duty  of 
were  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  receive 
were  not  authorized  during  the  period  of  their  them  back. 

continuance  in  that  military  service  to  exercise        "  Another  objection  was  that,  however  true 

the  right  of  suffrage.    These  808  soldiers  and  it  might  be  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  ail 

sailors,  for  there  were  some  sailors  among  them,  the  voters  of  the  State  to  adopt  a  constitution  for 

would  have  been  entitled  to  vote,  and  were  en-  themselves,  or  to  claim  the  right  of  coming  baot 

titled  to  vote  if  any  citizen  of  Louisiana  was  so  to  the  Union  under  the  constitution  existing  at 

entitled,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  it  was  not  true  that 

the  military  service.    They  had  all  the  qualifi-  it  was  in  the  power  of  eleven  thousand  four 

cations  required  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  hundred  and  fourteen  voters,  when  the  entire 

to  give  the  right  of  suffrage  except  that.  voting  population  of  the  State  was  fifty-one 

"  After  that  election  a  convention  was  pro-  thousand,  to  take  that  course.    At  it  seemed  to 

vided  for  on  the  28th  .of  March,  1864.    That  me  then,  and  seems  now,  there  is  no  evidence 

convention  met  on  the  6th  of  the  succeeding  to  show  that  a  single  citizen  of  Louisiana  was 

month,  and  remained  deliberating  upon  the  excluded  from,  the  right  of  voting.    It  by  no 

business  which  brought  them  together  until  the  means  follows  that  there  was  an  exclusion  either 

23d  of  July,  1864, 1  think,  when  what  is  now  in  point  of  fact,  or  if  in  point  of  fact,  that  the 

called  the  constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted,  exclusion  was  a  legal  one,  because  the  vote  of 

It  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  by  the  peo-  eleven  thousand  is  much  less  than  the  vote  that 

pie  was  ratified  in  September,  1864.  by  a  vote  could  have  been  cast  before  the  rebellion  com- 

of  6,836  in  the  affirmative,  and  1,566  in  the  neg-  roenoed.    First,  as  to  the  fact)  where  are  the 

stive,  and  the  government  for  which  that  con-  fifty-one  thousand  voters  less  the  eleven  thou- 

stitution  provides  was  organized  on  the  8d  of  sand?  This  war  commenced  in  1861,  and  these 

October,  1864.  proceedings  were  had  in  1864.  Do  we  not  know 

"  These,  sir,  are  the  facts.    The  Committee  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  fighting,  and 
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therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  the  voting  popu-  to  change  their  existing  constitution.  They 
lation  of  Louisiana  entered  into  the  military  have  exercised  an  inherent  right  belonging  to 
service  of  the  confederate  government?  Do  we  the  American  citizen;  and  he  who  questions 
not  know  that  the  result  of  their  entering  into  the  right  of  the  eleven  thousand  men  who  have 
that  service  is  that  nine-tenths  of  them  have  for-  met  together  and  adopted  this  constitution, 
felted  their  lives  upon  the  battle-field ;  and  do  questions  it  upon  the  ground,  not  that  it  is  not 
we  not  know  also  that  those  who  were  beyond  a  right  which  they  originally  held,  but  because 
the  age  of  military  service  or  under  the  age  of  there  are  others  who  have  not  joined  in  assert- 
military  service  have  gone  elsewhere,  or  if  they  ing  it ;  and  who  are  those  others!  Those  who 
remain  in  the  State,  that  they  have  remained  are  in  arms  against  the  United  States,  men  whom 
in  the  State  not  as  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  you  would  not  receive  if  they  were  elected  as 
States,  but  as  disloyal  citizens?  So  then  it  by  members  of  the  other  House  or  appointed  as 
no  means  follows  that  the  number  of  votes  cast  Senators  to  this  body,  men  who  could  not  be 
is  not  a  large  majority  of  the  actual  number  of  received  because  they  would  be  unable  to  corn- 
voters  to  be  now  found  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  ply  with  the  provisions  of  a  statute  which  you 
or  however  doubtful  that  may  be,  it  is  not  only  say,  no  doubt  correctly,  you  had  the  authority 
not  certain,  but  the  opposite  fact  would  seem  to  pass. 

to  be  much  more  probable,  that  there  was  a  "  Now,  if  it  he  true  that  the  secession  ordi- 

single  person  exoluded  from  the  privilege  of  nance  had  no  operation  to  carry  the  State  out, 

voting  who  should  have  been  entitled  to  vote,  and  that  I  understand  even  the  Senator  from 

if  it  be  true  that  those  who  have  been  in  the  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner)  admitted  last  night; 

military  and  naval  service  of  the  Confederates,  if  it  be  true  that  the  State  is  in  the  Union  not- 

or  who  have  been  in  any  way  instrumental  in  Withstanding  the  ordinance,  then  the  only  ques- 

bringing  about  or  assisting  the  rebellion,  should  tion  to  be  considered  is,  who  are  the  people  of 

not  be  entitled  to  vote;  and  I  understand  the  Louisiana  that  are  to  exercise  the  sovereign 

Senators  on  the  other  side  who  object  to  the  authority  belonging  to  the  State  of  Louisiana? 

admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union  are  of  Are  they  the  loyal  or  the  disloyal  ?    There  can 

that  opinion.  be  but  one  answer  to  that  inquiry.  It  must  only 

"  That  being  the  case,  Mr.  President,  another  be  the  loyal, 

thing  is  to  be  considered.    What  was  the  con-  u  If  the  State  is  not  to  be  brought  back  in 

dition  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Louisiana,  in  the  the  way  provided  for  by  this  joint  resolution,  in 

relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  Govern-  what  way  can  the  State  comeback?    Thehon- 

ment  of  the  United  States,  by  the  act  of  se-  orable  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Howard), 

cession  ?     Did  they  cease  to  be  citizens  of  in  his  speech  this  morning  admitted  that  it  is 

the  United  States  ?    Nobody  pretends  that    If  not  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  change 

loyal,  were  they  not  entitled  to  be  protected  the  territorial  limits  of  the  States  that  have  gone 

by  the  power  of  the  United  States?    If  loyal,  out,  because  the  Constitution  prohibits  it.    If 

is  it  to  be  said  of  them  that  they  have  for-  he  had  thought  for  a  moment  he  would  have 

feited  any  of  the  rights  which  belonged  to  them  seen  that  the  Constitution  equally  prohibits  any 

before  the  rebellion  commenced?     I  suppose  interference  on  the  part  of  the  General  Ghovern- 

nobody  will  say  that     None  of  the  laws  of  ment  with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage 

the   United   States   have  been    violated    by  in  a  State.    He  and  the  member  from  Massa- 

thera ;  no  obligation  imposed  upon  them  by  the  chusetts  who  intimated  his  opinion  last  night, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been  vio-  seem  to  suppose  that  under  the  Constitution  of 

lated,  but  on  the  contrary  observed.  They  have  the  United  States  Congress  has  the  authority 

been  kept  from  expressing  their  opinion  by  the  to  interfere  for  some  general  undefined  purpose 

power  of  the  rebellion.  They  have  had  novoioe  with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.    I 

by  which  they  could  ask  to  be  admitted  into  never  heard  it  intimated  before.    The  provision 

the  Union,  because  to  speak  such  a  desire  was  of  the  Constitution  on  that  subject  is,  I  submit 

to  subject  themselves  to  punishment    They  re-  with  due  deference  to  the  honorable  members 

mained,  however,  loyal  in  point  of  fact:  they  who  entertain  a  different  opinion,  too  clear  for 

remained  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  serious  question.  The  fourth  section  of  the  first 

States ;  and  when  the  protection  of  the  United  article  says  that — 

States  was  afforded  them  and  they  saw  that  they  „„  A  , .     a  ,.    AB  nnA  m*nnt%„  rtf  uftl  A  intr  *!,««,>„. 

i-i -I    -I    •_ x» j.       »j.i>  _j.  -u-      j  The  times,  places,  ana  manner  of  holding  elections 

could  speak  their  sentiments  without  hazard,  for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed 

they  met  at  their  several  election  polls,  organ-  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  bat  the  Con- 

ized  their  government  under  the  existing  con-  gross  may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such 

stitution,  and  then,  wishing  to  change  it,  met  regulations  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Sen- 

in    convention  and  adopted  the  constitution  ators* 

which  is  now  before  us  ?    Why  should  we  not  u  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  power  of  Congress 

receive  it?  over  the  subject  of  the  time,  the  place,  and  tho 

41 1  suppose  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  just  as  manner  of  holding  these  elections  is  to  alter  the 

much  in  the  power  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  regulations  of  the  State;  but  how  the  election  is 

or  of  any  one  of  the  seceded  States,  when  they  to  be  held  with  reference  to  those  who  are  to 

are  entitled  to  vote,  either  before  they  come  vote  is  not  only  not  given  to  Congress  by  what 

back  or  after  they  are  received  into  the  Union,  I  have  just  read,  is  not  only,  according  to  my 
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interpretation  of  it,  evidently  excluded,  but  if  the  right  of  suffrage;  and  it  would  be  monstrous 

there  was  any  doubt  on  that  question  it  would  to  hold  that,  because  they  admitted  or  excluded 

be  solved  by  reference  to  the  second  section  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  their  State  into  or 

the  same  article,  which  provides  that —  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  their 

The  House  of  Representatiyes  shall  be  composed  government  was  not  republican  in  point  of 

of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  form. 

of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State        "The  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts 

rtail  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  has  laid  upon  the  table  this  morning  an  amend- 

tho  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature.  ment  ^^  of  nine  BectionS|  wBhich  j  have 

"  Does  the  Constitution  in  any  part  of  it  say  read  hastily,  but  I  believe  I  understand  their 
-*vhat  those  qualifications  are?  If  the  Constitu-  result:  the  first  is,  that  Congress  alone  has  the 
tion  does  not  give  to  Congress  the  authority  to  power  to  say  who  shall  be  permitted  to  reorgan- 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  electors  of  the  lze  the  State  governments;  the  second  is,  that 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislatures,  in  the  exertion  of  that  power  it  is  to  see  that 
and  if  the  Constitution  itself  does  not  prescribe  the  Constitution  be  republican  in  point  of  form ; 
those  qualifications,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  third  is,  that  it  is  not  republican  in  point  of 
the  only  authority  in  relation  to  the  qualifica-  form,  either  because  of  the  truths  declared  in 
lions  of  electors  is  the  authority  possessed  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  upon  prin- 
the  States.  That  is  obvious,  if  there  could  be  ciples  of  justice  independent  of  those  truths, 
any  doubt  on  the  subject,  by  another  consider-  unless  the  blacks  and  the  whites  are  given 
ation.  What  were  the  States  before  the  Con-  equally  the  right  of  suffrage.  That  is  a  most 
stitution  was  adopted?  Had  anybody  a  right  to  extraordinary  doctrine,  and  where  would  it 
say  who  were  to  vote  for  Representatives  or  Sen-  lead  if  true  ?  Suppose  the  honorable  member 
ators  of  the  State  Legislatures  except  the  State  ?  got  the  State  of  Louisiana  back  under  the  author- 
That  is  very  clear;  and  when  they  agreed  ityof  an  act  of  Congress  such  as  he  would  draw, 
to  go  into  convention,  and  the  people  of  the  saying  to  that  people,  '  You  are  authorized  to 
States  to  whom  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  frame  a  constitution  for  yourselves  provided 
was  submitted  determined  upon  ratifying  the  you  will  insert  in  it  a  clause  that  the  right  of 
Constitution,  and  by  so  doing  made  it  a  Con-  suffrage  shall  be  exercised  by  the  black  as  well 
stitution  of  Government  for  the  United  States,  as  the  white,9  and  they  are  admitted,  does  he 
they  not  only  in  terms  excluded  any  authority  think  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  peo- 
to  interfere  with  the  qualifications  of  elec-  pie  of  Louisiana  to  change  that  afterwards? 
tors  for  members  of  the  State  Legislatures,  but  What  is  Massachusetts  authorized  to  do  now  ? 
guarded  more  effectually  against  it  by  providing  Will  the  honorable  member  deny  that  it  would 
in  one  of  the  amendments  that  the  powers  not  be  in  the  power  of  Massachusetts  now  to  ex- 
delegated  were  to  be  considered  as  reserved  to  dude  the  black  ?  I  suppose  not ;  and  yet,  if 
the  States  or  the  people  of  the  States  respec-  by  an  act  of  Congress  you  place  it  out  of  the 
tively.  power  of  the  seceded  States  when  they  come 

"  Then,  if  it  be  true  that  the  qualification  which  back,  under  the  authority  of  that  act,  to  change 
an  elector  is  to  have  to  choose  the  most  numer-  the  qualifications  of  electors,  they  will  not  come 
ous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature  is  to  be  pre-  back  as  the  equals  of  Massachusetts.  And  yet 
scribed  by  the  State,  what  authority  has  Con-  nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  the  theory  of 
gress  to  interfere  with  it,  and  what  has  been  our  Constitution  is  (no  matter  whether  you  con- 
tho  practical  operation  ?  I  never  heard  it  inti-  sider  it  as  a  national  Government,  a  consol- 
idated, until  the  intimation  fell  from  the  honor-  idated  Government,  or  a  consolidated  Union) 
able  member  from  Massachusetts,  that  any  au-  that  the  States,  with  reference  to  the  powers 
thority  under  the  Government  of  the  United  that  the  original  States  possessed,  are  all  equal 
States  existed  to  that  extent.  What  have  the  With  just  as  much  propriety  could  you  deny 
Western  States  done  ?  Many  of  them  have  ad-  to  either  of  these  States  the  authority  to 
initted  to  the  right  of  suffrage  other  than  citi-  come  back  unless  they  would  surrender  every 
zens ;  they  have  given  it  to  male  inhabitants.  All  other  sovereign  right  belonging  to  a  State, 
of  them  almost — and  that  statement  is  equally  "Now,  Mr.  President,  the  result  to  which  I 
applicable  to  some  of  the  original  States — have  come  is,  that  if  a  State  were  brought  back  under 
given  it  exclusively  only  to  persons  of  a  partic-  such  a  law  as  is  suggested  by  the  honorable 
ular  race,  the  white  race,  excluding  the  black,  member  from  Massachusetts,  it  would  not  ac- 
Kew  York  does  it ;  Vermont  does  it ;  Connect-  complish  his  purpose ;  it  could  be  changed  the . 
icut  does  it;  Michigan  does  it;  Illinois  does  it;  next  day.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  the  hon- 
Ohio  does  it ;  Nevada  does  it ;  California  does  orable  member  from  Massachusetts  to  say,  and 
it;  Maryland  does  it ;  and  nearly  all  the  States;  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  say,  that  tho 
and  nobody  ever  supposed  that  they  had  not  negroes  who  are  there,  and  who  can  read  and 
the  power  to  exclude  the  black  race,  or  any  write,  shall  vote,  because  there  are  very  few 
portion  of  the  white  race  that  they  might  think  there.  It  does  not  make  a  pin's  difference 
proper  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  power  whether  they  vote. or  not,  so  far  as  the  result 
to  exclude.  In  other  words,  the  entire  author-  of  their  elections  are  concerned ;  but  if  they 
ity  is  in  the  people  of  the  State,  and  it  is  for  the  had  thrown  upon  them  the  negro  population 
people  of  the  State  to  say  who  shall  exercise  of  Louisiana,  lost  in  ignorance,  divested  more 
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or  less  of  moral  sense,  because  of  the  horrid  sentiments  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 

condition  in  which  they  have  been  kept,  know-  who  do  not  believe  that  the  condition  of  the 

ing  not  what  the  laws  of  God  require,  because  negro  in  the  South  is  such  as  entitles  him  to 

they  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  ignorance —  control  the  legislation  and  policy  of  this  great 

if  they  were  all  assembled  within  the  limits  of  conn  try." 

Massachusetts,  does  not  everybody  know  that  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  suspend  all 

there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  would  ex-  prior  orders  to  take  up  the  revenue  bilL 

dude  them  more  certainly  than  Massachusetts  ?  "  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  opposed  the  motion, 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  then  offered  saying:  **  Sir,  the  matter  which  has  been  under 

the  following  amendment :  consideration  for  several  days  now,  the  recog- 

Provided,  That  this  shall  not  take  effect  except  nition  of  the  existing  State  government  in  Lou- 

npon  the  fundamental  condition  that  within  the  State  isiana,  has  SO  far  progressed  that  the  Senate 

there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  electoral  franchise,  or  was  ready  to  vote  upon  it  on  Saturday  night 

#^jS£vzsE£s&r. »  s  -*  a  T*? w?  °^  vy** b3r  S^r- 

Lepslature  of  the  State,  by  a  solemn  public  act,  shall  ™>ns  made— I  wish  not  to  say  any  thing  offen- 

declare  the  assent  of  the  State  to  this  fundamental  sive,  but  still  the  truth  ought  to  be  spoken — 

condition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  made  in  a  factious  spirit,  avowedly  made  for 

United [States  an  authentic  copy of  such  assent  when-  the  pUrp08e  0f  delay.    It  was  manifest  upon 

ever  the  same  shall  be  adopted,  upon  the  receipt  ii,^^^^   a.i  "L  „»««a»s*«.^*  4.1^  a--,.** 

whereof  he  shall,  by  proclamation;  announce  tie  j*^  occasion  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 

fact;  whereupon,  without  any  further  proceedings  two-thirds  of  the  body,  desired  action;  and  1 

on  the  part  of  Congress,  this  joint  resolution  shall  ask,  shall  one-third  of  this  body  be  permitted 

take  effect  by  factious  opposition  to  delay  an  important 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  said:  "Mr.  bill  of  this  character?  Its  merits  are  not  under 
President,  I  am  against  this  amendment  as  it  discussion  at  this  moment,'  I  know.  1^  sir,  we 
now  stands,  because  it  is  an  amendment  to  this  can  hold  that  measure  before  us,  if  the  Senate, 
resolution  which  proposes  to  recognize  the  a  clear  majority  of  which  has  expressed  itself 
government  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  is  by  vote  after  vote  in  favor  of  action  upon  the 
a  State  in  my  judgment,  still  a  State  in  the  Louisiana  case,  will  say  to  this  factious  minor- 
Union,  having  its  constitution  overthrown,  but  ity,  ( Upon  you  belongs  the  responsibility  of  the 
desiring  and  attempting  to  establish  a  new  con-  public  business  of  the  country ;  we  will  con- 
stitution ;  and  I  hold  that  we  have  no  power  to  tinue  to  sit,  commencing  now,  until  you  cease 
amend  that  constitution ;  and  that  is  the  rea-  your  factious  opposition,'  I  hope  that  no  Sen- 
son  why  I  shall  be  obliged  to  vote  against  it  ator  here  acting  upon  the  responsibility  he 
here."  owes  to  the  country  will  be  willing  by  mere 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  moved  a  postpone-  motions  of  delay  to  continue  the  matter  much 

ment,  saying :  "  Sir,  the  lessons  of  to-night  have  longer." 

?>een  instructive.  There  is  a  strife  here;  audit  Mr.  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  said:  "I  do 
is  not  a  strife  between  gentlemen.  Senators  not  mean  to  discuss  that  question,  but  simply 
are  too  honorable  to  have  a  personal  contro-  to  suggest  the  point  I  wish  to  make  in  voting 
versy.  It  is  a  strife  of  principle ;  and  the  for  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  four  against  the  consideration  of  the  measure  sug- 
million  negroes  when  they  are  set  tree  ?  There  gested  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  hold  in 
are  Senators  upon  the  Republican  side  who  feel  my  possession  a  paper  indicating  the  names  of 
that  it  is  a  very  troublesome  question.  That  is  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
the  trouble  here  to-night.  It  is  not  whether  a  that  we  are  called  upon  to  recognize;  and  it 
particular  measure  shall  be  considered,  but  shows  that  twenty-five,  or  twenty-seven,  or 
that  very  thing;  and  I  think  the  Democracy  will  thirty  of  those  gentlemen  who  now  constitute 
eventually  have  some  gains  from  gentlemen  that  Legislature,  are  office-holders  under  this 
who  will  not  go  the  extreme  doctrine.  The  Government  or  the  government  of  the  State, 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner)  is  which  is  the  same  thing." 
determined  that  none  of  these  States  shall  ever  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  followed,  say- 
be  heard  in  the  halls  of  Congress  until  the  men  ing :  "  Mr.  President,  I  remember  last  summer 
who  speak  from  those  States  speak  the  voice  of  that  good  fortune  threw  me  in  the  path  of  a 
the  negroes  as  well  as  of  the  white  men.  Other  distinguished  gentleman  just  returned  from 
Senators  say  that  shall  not  be.  We  Democrats  Louisiana.  I  think  he  had  been  present  at  the 
are  a  unit  upon  that  question.  We  believe  in  sittings  of  the  convention  whose  work  finds 
the  sentiment  of  the  illustrious  Senator  for-  such  an  advocate  in  my  friend  from  Illinois;  at 
merly  occupying  a  seat  in  this  body  from  Illi-  any  rate  he  had  been  in  New  Orleans  at  the 
nois,  that  this  Government  was  made  by  white  time  in  the  discharge  of  important  public  duties, 
men  for  white  men,  and  we  expect  to  stand  by  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  that  con- 
that  idea.  Let  the  controversy  go  on.  The  vention,  he  said  compendiously,  that  it  was 
Senators  and  the  Republicans  over  the  country  ( nothing  but  a  stupendous  hoax ' — yes,  sir,  noth- 
whowish  to  elevate  the  negro  to  an  equality,  ing  but  a  stupendous  hoax,  and  the  product 
political  and  social,  and  civil  and  legal,  with  of  that  convention — " 

the  white  man,  will  have   their   controversy  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  asked :  "  Will  the 

with  Senators  and  Republicans  who  entertain  member  be  kind  enough  to  tell,  if  he  is  at  lib 
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erty  to  tell,  who  the  distinguished  citizen  is  Davis,  Dixon.  Farwell,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hen- 

that  said  it  was  all  a  humbug  f  "  der*>#  H?*™*8*,  HoT,ar&,5iOW<k  J?^n8°n'  *Jor. 

Mr.  Sumner:  "He  did/ot  call  it  humbug.  ^BSM 

He  called  it  a  stupendous  hoax."  Wilson,  and  Wright— 84. 

Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  said :  "  I  only  wish  to       Nats— Messrs.  Doolittle,  Harris,  Lane  of  Indiana, 

make  a  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  Mary-  J*nc  of  £•*•;*»  ,McP0U«fJl»,i  ^mith,  Pomeroy, 

land.  If  he  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  names  of  ^m£*Jen  Eyck*  Tmmh^  >an  Winkle»  and 
those  who  were  in  New  Orleans  when  the  con-       AwiNT-^Messrs.  Foot,  Hale,  Harding,  and  Rich- 

vention  was  held,  and  who  do  entertain  the  ardson—4. 
opinion  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu-  ■ 

setts,  I  can  furnish  him  with  a  large  number;        in  the  Senate,  on  Feb.  17th,  Mr.  Sumner,  of 

and  I  will  say  furthermore  in  this  connection  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 
that  if  the  Senate  will  #ve  a  committee,  I  will        whgnBa%  ccrtain  per80n8  hare  put  Sn  circu]ation 

undertake  to  prove  and  I  will  prove  that  the  the  report  that  on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 

voters  whose  votes  were  polled  in  the  outlying  the  rebel  debt  or  loan  may  be  recognized  in  whole  or 

parishes  at  Thibodeaux  and  Plaquemines,  and  in  P***  by  the  United  States;  and  whereas  such  a 

other  nlnrai  warA  parried  in  armr  t.r«n«mnrta  report  is  calculated  to  give  a  false  value  to  such  rebel 

♦     ♦£ J^i*         \  T*t        ^T  transports  ^  or  loan .  r^^fo,* 

to  those  places  where  they  polled  the  votes,  Reived  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representa- 
being  discharged  soldiers  and  persons  belonging  tires  concurring),  That  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
in  New  Orleans,  and  were  brought  back  to  the  rebel  debt  or  loan  is  simply  an  agency  of  the  re- 
New  Orleans,  and  were  not  residents  of  the  hellion,  which  the  United  States  can  never,  under 
places  wWethey  purported  to  vote."  any  circumstances,  recognize  in  any  part  or  in  any 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  doubt  not  that  my  friend       l[  ,     .  ,     ...      .      ,.  .  . 

from  Iowa  is  rirfit,  but  I  understand  that  it  is       Ifc  wa3  ftdoPted  vlthoat  a  dmsion- 
not  proper  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  propo-        T    .,    „  rv  «*i.  v    n    j*     -* 

sition  onthis  preliminary  motion,  and  I  do  not  T  *n  the  H^raJ?e  VS ^  ^  ^m^ 

design  to  discuss  it    I  was  simply  characteriz-  I«$«a»    *?%*    tbe    lowing    resolution, 

ing  it,  and  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  in  my  whlch  vas  laid  over : 

opinion  the  proposition  which  the  Senator  from  ..  Whsreasih*  "Daily Moridn* Chronicle,"  of thiscity 

tt?:«^50  ;«  ortAfl«,wiw  «„Aa„i«„  ««y»«  *i,A  g^«*^  *h°  reputed  political  organ  of  the  President,  in  recent 

Illinois  is  so  earnestly  pressing  upon  the  Senate,  Miofo»    *    the  8ubyect  of  negotiations  for  peace, 

when  we  consider  its  origin  and  character,  is  m  has  referred  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 

itself  very  little  different  from  a  stupendous  having  gone  "  in  his  sovereign  capacity "  to  treat 

hoax.    I  say  nothing  about  the  convention,  for  wtth  the  commissioners  from  Richmond,  and  has 

I  was  not  then,  I  did  not  see  it  On  jhat  tt£S3tiSSStt^*Z2tt 
point  1  simply  cite  the  testimony  of  another.  tne  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has, 
But  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  is  before  us,  by  a  late  solemn  adjudication,  affirmed  principles  as 
and  we  are  familiar  with  its  nature.  Every  the  law  of  the  land  which  recognised  arbitrary  dicta- 
moment  gives  us  new  glimpses  of  the  violence  ^  powers  in  the  President  not  only  as  to  military 
«~a  fM„j?  «rU>»  «ri«:Av.  ;? ;«,  ^L^i^^A  i>A.vAn<.  but  as  to  civil  offenders,  which  are  subversive  of  citii 
and  fraud  with  which  it  is  associated.    Perhaps  ,ibert   ^  of  the     bUJ  weWire .  Thereforef 

this  expression  I  have  quoted  is  hardly  grave       Retoked  (as  thejudgment  of  this  House),  That  the 

enough  in  speaking  of  such  a  proposition,  where  President  of  the  United  States  is  in  no  constitutional 

military  power  and  injustice  to  a  whole  race  aense  the  sovereign  thereof,  but  that  all  his  govern- 

have  been  enlfcted  in  Ufa,  tbe  constitution  ^SSSSSS^S^SSS  SSRS^S 

Of  a  State,  in  defiance  Of  the  self-evident  truths  limited  by  them :  and  this  House  sincerely  deprecates 

of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  United  all  political  teachings  and  judicial  decisions  having  a 

States  are  bound  by  the  Constitution  'to  guar-  tendency  to  exalt  the  President  above  the  Constitu- 

antee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  gov-  }i°n  «»  laws,  or  to  clothe  him  with  attributes^ un- 

A_mAn+  i     v\~™.  «.i^n  a<>ii*a  *o>  „^ftim,  ♦!»:„  known  to  them,  or  to  derogate  from  the  powers  of 

eminent'    W,  when  called  to  perform  this  Congle8g;  and  they  affirm  that  the  principle  that 

guaranty   it   is  proposed  to  recognize  an  oh-  the  people  are  sovereign,  and  that  alt  departments 

garchy  of  the  skin.     The  pretended  State  gov-  of  the  Government  are  their  agents  or  servants,  and 

eminent  in  Louisiana  is  utterly  indefensible  should  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  Consti- 

whether  you  look  at  its  origin  or  its  character.  J^?,,!?*  "£!»« S^J^i^S!^^ 

To  describe  it,  I  must  use  plain  language.    It  is  reP*bUc**  government  and  to  cml  liberty. 

a  mere  seven-months'  abortion,  begotten  by  the       _    lt    „  ,      .,  K .,   , ,    ~        -  ~, . 

bayonet  in  criminal  conjunction  with  the  spirit      Jn  *•  ^^  °P  Jan'  *5t>  Mr- Co.x>  °/  0hl(?> 

of  caste,  and  born  before  its  time,  rickety,  un-  f***  *;be  following  resolution  relative  to  paci- 

formed,  unfinished — whose  continued  existence  "cation : 

will  be  a  burden,  a  reproach,  and  a  wrong.        Whereat  the  country  hails  with  manifestations  of 

That  is  the  whole  casefand  yet  the  Senator  P*£">tic  JJJ  and  congratulation  the victories  recently 

2l       Tit.     .  v«»w,  «««.  j««  u«v  ^^«»w*  achieved  by  our  brave  armies;  and  whereas  "the 

from  Illinois  now  presses  it  upon  the  benate  at  recognized  object  of  war,  at  least  among  civilized 

this  moment  to  the  exclusion  of  the  important  and  Christian  nations,  is  an  honorable  and  satisfac- 

public  business  of  the  country."  tory  peace ;  and  that  although  we  do  not  know  that 

The  motion  to  take  up  the  prior  orders  was  ^e  insurgents  are  yet  Prepared  to  agree >  to  any  terms 

«~>^i  +^  i*«.  +i>«  Avii^«,:Jw»  ™+* .  of  pacification  that  our  Government  would  or  should, 

agreed  to  by  the  following  vote :  de*m  acceptable,  yet  as  there  can  be  no  possible 

Ysjs— Messrs.  Anthonv,  Brown,  Buckalew,  Car-  harm  resulting  from  ascertaining  precisely  what  they 

file.   Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer,  Conness,  Cowan,  are  ready  to  do,  and  in  order  to  refute  the  imputation 

Vol.  v.— 13  A 
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that  the  Administration  contemplates  with  satisfaction 
a  continuance  of  hostilities  for  their  own  sake,  on  any 
ground  of  mere  punctilio,  or  for  any  reason  than  be- 
cause it  is  compelled  by  an  absorbing  regard  for  the 
very  end  of  its  existence ; "  and  whereas  "  an  estab- 
lished and  rightly  constituted  Government,  combat- 
ing armed  and  menacing  rebellion,  should  strain 
every  nerve  to  overcome  at  the  earliest  moment  the 
resistance  it  encounters,  and  should  not  merely  wel- 
come, but  seek  satisfactory  (however  informal)  assur- 
ances that  its  end  has  been  attained : "  Therefore, 

JResolved,  That  now,  in  this  hour  of  victory,  which 
is  the  hour  of  magnanimity,  it  is  eminently  tne  duty 
of  the  President,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  "  right- 
fully constituted  Government,"  either  to  send  or  re- 
ceive commissioners  or  agents  with  a  view  to  national 
pacification  and  tranquillity,  or  by  some  other  na- 
tional means  known  to  civilized  or  Christian  nations, 
secure  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  Union  of 
the  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  it 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  following  rote : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Andenon 
Arnold,  Ashley,  Baily,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter, 
Boaman,  Boutwell,  Boyd,  Brandegee.  Broomall,  Am- 
brose W.  Clark,  Freeman  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cole,  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Daws,  Deming, 
Dixon,  Donnelly,  Ecklev,  Eliot,  Frank,  Garfield, 
Gooch,  Grinnell,  Griswold,  Higby,  Hooper,  Asahei 
W.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes, 
Julian,  Kasson,  Kelley,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Knox, 
Littlejohn,  Loan,  Longvear,  Marvin,  McCIurg,  Mc- 
Indoe,  Samuel  F.  Miner,  Morrill,  Daniel  Morris, 
Amos  Myers,  Leonard  Myers,  Norton,  Orth,  Patter- 
son, Perham,  Pike,  Price,  William  H.  RaodaU.  Alex- 
ander H.  Bice,  John  H.  Bice,  Edward  H.  Rollins, 
Schenck,  Schofield,  Sloan,  Smith,  Smithers,  Spald- 
ing, Starr,  Stevens,  Thayer,  Thomas,  Upton,  Van 
Valkenburgh,  Blind  B.  Washburne,  William  B. 
Washburn.  Webster,  Wheeler,  Williams,  Winder, 
Wilson,  Windom,  and  Worthington — 84 

Nats — Messrs.  Anoona,  Augustus  C.  Baldwin,  Bliss, 
Brooks,  James  S.  Brown,  Chanler,  Coffroth,  Cox, 
Cravens,  Denison,  Eden,  Edgerton,  Eldridge,  Eng- 
lish, Finck,  Hale,  Hall,  Harrington,  Charles  M. 
Harris,  Holman,  William  Johnson,  Orlando  Kellogg, 


Fbas— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Arnold,  Baft- 
ly,  John  D.  Baldwin,  JJaxter,  Beaman,  Blow,  Bout- 
well,  Boyd,  Broomall,  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Cobb, 
Cole,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Ecklev,  EliotFarnsworth, 
Garfield,  Grinnell,  Hooper,  Asahei  W.  Hubbard, 
Hulburd,  Ingersoll,  Julian,  Kasson,  Kelley,  Orlando 
Kellogg,  Longyear(  Marvin,  McBride,  McCIuW,  Moor- 
head.  Morrill,  Daniel  Moms,  Leonard  Myers,  Norton, 
Charles  O'Neill,  Orth,  Patterson,  Perham,  Price, 
William  H.  Randall,  Alexander  H.  Bice,  John  H. 
Bice,  Schenck,  Shannon,  Sloan,  Spalding,  Starr, 
Stevens,  Thomas,  Upson,  Van  Valkenbunrti,  Elihu 

B.  Washburne,  Wheeler,  Williams,  and  Wilson— $0. 
Nats — Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  Ancona,  Augustus 

C.  Baldwin,  Blair,  Bliss,  Brandegee,  Brooks,  James 
S.  Brown,  Chanler,  Coffroth,  Cox,  Dawes,  Dawson, 
Deming,  Denison,  Dixon,  Eden,  English,  Finck, 
Frank,  Ganson,  Grider,  Harding,  Harrington,  Hol- 
man, Jenckes,  Kalbfleiscb,  Kernan,  Law,  Xe  Blond, 
Marcr,  Middleton,  William  H.  Miller,  James  R.  Mor- 
ris, llorrison,  Noble,  Odeil,  John  O'Neill,  Pendleton, 
Pruyn,  Radford,  Rogers,  Scott,  Smith,  Smithers, 
John  B.  Steele,  William  G.  Steele,  Stiles,  Strouse, 
Stuart,  Sweat,  Townsend,  Webster,  Whaley,  and 
Fernando  Wood— 55. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  William  J.  Allen,  Anderson, 


J.  Randall,  Robinson,  Rogers,  Ross,  Scott,  John  B. 
Steele,  Stiles,  Townsend,  Wadsworth,  Clinton  A. 
White,  Joseph  W.  White,  Fernando  Wood,  and  Yea- 
man — 61. 

Not  voting: — Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  William  J. 
Allen,  Blaine,  Blair,  Blow,  William  G.  Brown,  Clay, 
Creswell,  Dawson,  Driggs,  Dumont,  Farnsworth, 
Ganson,  Grider,  Harding,  Benjamin  G.  Harris, 
Herriok,  Hotchkiss,  Hulburd,  Hutching,  Philip  John- 
son, Kalbfleiscb.  Knapp,  McBride,  Middleton,  William 
H.  Miller,  Moorhead,  Nelson,  Odell,  Charles  O'Neill, 
John  O'Neill,  Perry.  Pomeroy,  Pruyn,  James  S.  Rol- 
lins, Shannon,  William  G.  Steele,  Strouse,  Stuart, 
Sweat,  Tracy,  Yoorhees,  Ward,  Whaley,  Winficld, 
Benjamin  Wood,  and  Woodbridge— 48. 


In  the  House,  on  December  7th,  Mr.  Sloan,  of 
Wisconsin,  offered  the  following  relative  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  amend- 
ing section  two  of  article  one  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  that  Representatives  in  Congress 
may  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which 
may  be  included  within  the  Union,  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  of  qualified  electors,  and  to  re- 
port by  bill  or  otherwise. 

It  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 


Griswold,  Hale,  Hall,  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Charles 
M.  Harris,  Herrick,  Higby,  Hotchkiss.  John  H.  Hub- 
bard, Hatching.  Philip  Johnson,  William  Johnson, 
Francis  W.  Kellogg,  j£imr,  Knapp,  Knox,,  Laxear, 
Littlejohn, _  Loan,  L*>ngt   Mallory,  McAllister,  Mc- 

Samuel 
Fames  3. 

Rollins,  Ross,  Scofield,  Thayer,  Tracy,  Toorfaees, 
Wadsworth,  Ward,  William  B.  Washburn,  Chilton 
A.  White,  Joseph  W.  White,  Wilder,  Wiudom,  Win- 
field,  Benjamin  Wood,  Woodbridge,  and  Yeaman — 
67. 

On  January  16th,  Mr.  Sloan  offered  a  bill, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary,  providing  for  submitting  to  the  State 
Legislatures  the  following  article  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution : 

Art.  XIIT.  Sec.  1.  Representatives  in  Congress 
may  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which 
may  be  included  within  this  Union  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  of  qualified  electors.  The  actual 
enumeration  shall  be  made  in  the  year  1870,  and 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  yean,  in  such 
manner  as  Congress  shall  by  law  direct. 

Sec.  2.  Direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  according  to  the  appraised  valuo 
of  taxable  property  therein  respectively.  The  rule 
of  appraisal  and  taxation  shall  be  nniform. 

On  February  13th,  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, submitted  the  following  resolution : 

Whereat,  the  American  people  have  now  been  en- 
aged  in  a  civil  war  of  gigantic  dimensions  for  near- 
y  four  years,  which  has  resulted  in  frightful  de- 
struction of  life,  property,  and  treasure,  creating  an 
enormous  public  debt,  imposing  the  most  oppressive 
taxes,  covering  the  land  with  affliction,  corrupting 
the  general  morals,  and  putting  in  peril  the  liberties 
of  the  nation ;  and  whereas,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  States  which  adhere  to 
this  Government  this  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  war  sole- 
ly to  vindicate  the  Constitution  and  restore  the  laws 
to  their  just  supremacy,  and  to  that  we  are  bound  by 
our  oaths  and  by  our  solemn  pledges  made  in  the  face 
of  the  world  when  the  war  commenced :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  use  all  honorable  and  just  means  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  peace  and  the  retstablishment 


R 
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of  fraternal  relations  among  all  the  people  by  a  resto-  resources  of  a  just  and  wise  statesmanship— except 

ration  of  the  Union  upon  the  simple  and  just  basis  so  far  as  regards  the  further  earnest  and  rigorous 

of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  with  every  proper  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  enforcement  of  the 

guarantee  to  the  Southern  States  that  they  shall  be  laws — in  the  effort  to  restore  peace  to  this  nation, 

protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  and  has,  to  this  end,  done  all  that  a  proper  regard 

that  undisturbed  control  of  their  own  local  affairs  for  its  own  interests  can  allow,  and  all  that  a  decent 

which  the  Federal  Constitution  was  intended  to  so-  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  world  could  demand 

cure  to  them  and  to  us.  of  it ;  and  that  therefore  any  further  overtures  through 

It  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  following  ?***«****  Pub?°  or  P*i™te,  official  or  unofficial, 

vntA-         ^^                                                          8  looking  to  treaty  or  compromise  with  the  usurpers 

voxo :  at  Richmond,  would  be  not  only  unprofitable,  as  they 


bv  exposing 
color  to  the  delu- 

,                                    , ,  -„  -i>  subdue  them  to 

Hulbura,  Ingersoll,  Julian,  Kasson,  Keller,  Francis  obedience,  and  are  ready  to  accept  something  short 

W.  Kellogft    Orlando   Kellogg,  Knox,  Littlejohn,  of  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  uncondition- 

Longyear,    If arvin,   McBride,    McClurg,    Mclndoe,  al  submission  of  those  who  hare  rebelled  against  it. 

Samuel  F.  MiUer,  Moorhead.  MorrilL  Daniel  Morris.  T.          ,  .,       .,     .  V1    ,     .,     -  „      .           , 

Amos  Myers,  Charles  O'Neill,  Orth/Perham,  Pome!  "  ^as laid  on  tne  table  by  the  following  vote  : 

roy,  William  H.  Randall,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  Yeas— Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  William  J.  Allen, 

H.  Rice,  Edward  H.   Rollins,    Schenck,    Scofield,  Alley,  Ames,  Ancona,  Anderson,  Baily,  Blair,  Bliss, 

Shannon.  Smithers,  Thayer,  Thomas,  Tracy,  Upson,  Boutwell,  Brandegee,  Brooks.  James  S.  Brown,  Wil- 

Van  Valkenburgh,  William  B.  Washburn,  Webster,  Ham  G.  Brown,  Chanter,  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Clay, 

Whaley,  Williams,  Wilder,  Wilson,  Windom,  Wood-  Coffroth,  Cox.  Cravens,  Dawes.  Dawson,  Denison, 

bridge,  and  Worthington— 73.  Dumont,  Ecklev,  Edgerton,  Eldridge,  Eliot,  Finck, 

Nats— Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,    Ancona,    Bliss.  Frank,  Gooch,  Grider,  Hale,  Harding,  Benjamin  G. 

Brooks,  William    G.   Brown,  Chanler,   Clay,  Cot  Harris,  Charles  M.  Harris,  Herrick,  Holman,  Hooper, 


ton.  James  S.  Rollins,  Ross,  William  G.  Steele,  William  G.  Steele,  Stiles,  Townsend,  Wadsworth, 

Stiles,  Sweat,  Wadsworth,  Joseph  W.  White,  and  Webster,  and  Joseph  W.  White— 72. 

Yeaman — 44.  Nats— Messrs.  Ashley,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter, 

Not  voting— Messrs.  William  J.  Allen,  Allison,  Beaman,  Blaine,  Boyd,  Broomall,  Freeman  Clarke, 

Ames,  Arnold,  Augustus  C.  Baldwin,  Baxter^Blair,  Cobb,  Cole,  Dixon.  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Higby,  Asahel 

Blow,  James  S.  Brown,   Creswell,  Henry  Winter  W.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Ingersoll,  Julian,   Kellev, 

Davis,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Dumont  Eden,  English,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Knox,  Xoan,  Longear,  Marvin, 

Farnsworthf  Frank,  (Sanson,  Gooch,  Grinnell,  Gris-  McClurg,  Mclndoe,  Daniel  Morris,  Morehead,  Amos 

wold,  Harrington,  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Hotchkiss,  Myers,  Charles  O'Neill,   Orth,  Patterson,  Perham, 

Hutching,  Jenckes,  Kernan,    Knapp,    Law,    Loan,  William  H.  Randall,  John  H.  Rice,  Edward  H.  Rol- 


Rogers,  Scott,  Sloan,  Smith,  Spalding,  Starr,  John  Woodbridge,  and  Worthington — 52. 

B.    Steele,   Stevens,    Strouse,    Stuart,    Townsend,  Not  votiko — Messrs.  Allison,  Arnold,  Augustus  C. 

Yoorhees,  Ward,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Wheeler.  Baldwin,  Blow,    Creswell,    Henry   Winter    Davis, 

Chilton  A.  White,  Winfleld,  Benjamin  Wood,  ana  Thomas  T.  Davis.  Deming,  Eden.   English,  Farns- 

Fernando  Wood— 65.  worth,  Ganson,  Garfield,  Grinnell,  Gnswold,  Hall, 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania,  submitted  the  Kn^pfl^tUejohnf  M^ 

following :  Dowell,  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Leonard  Myers,  Noble, 
Buohtd,  1.  That  there  is  no  power  under  the  Con-  Norton,  Odell,  John  O'Neill,  Perry,  Price,  Radford, 
stitotion,  in  any  branch  of  this  Government,  to  treat  §am?el  J-,Rania,1z:  Robinson,  Rogers,  Scott,  Sloan, 
with  the  States  confederated  in  rebellion  against  it,  Smith,  John  B.  Steele,  Stevens^  Strouse,  Stuart, 
either  for  the  severance  of  this  Union  or  for  the  ab-  Sweat,  Thomas,  Voorhees,  Ward,  Ehbu  B.  Wash- 
rogation  of  anv  article  of  its  fundamental  law.  Jwrne,  Whaley,  JVllfei?r>  ^i1^  *i  Yn^  Wm" 
Xaoteed,  2.  Ifhat  inasmuch  as  the  said  Confederated  field,  Benjamin  Wood,  Fernando  Wood,  and  Yeaman 
States  have  taken  up  arms  againt  the  Government  — W. 
of  the  United  States  without  any  just  provocation, 


its  authority :  and  inasmuch  also  as  the  public  au-  chusetts,  was  considered : 
thorities  of  this  nation  have  not  only  declared,  as        Jfaofoed,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 

was  their  duty,  that  they  can  accept  no  terms  and  en-  be  requested,  if  in  his  opinion  not  incompatible  with 

tertain  no  propositions  for  any  Jhing  short  of  abso-  the  public  interests,  to  furnish  to  the  Senate  any  in- 

lute  and  unconditional  submission  to  its  laws,  and  formation  in  his  possession  concerning  recent  con- 

with  a  clemency  and  magnanimity  almost  without  yersations  or  communications  with  certain  rebels, 

example  in  history,  have  proclaimed  a  general  am-  gafd  to  have  been  under  executive  sanction,  including 

nesty,  without  limits  as  to  time,  to  such  of  the  male-  communications  with  the  rebel  Jefferson  Davis,  and 

factors  as  shall  return  to  their  duty,  with  the  excep-  ftnT  correspondence  relating  thereto. 

tl0It  i°snherefby  tekredto*  ne'thelense  of  this  House  ,   Mr.  Saulsbnry,  of  Delaware,  offered  the  foi- 

that  this  Government  has  already  exhausted  all  tho  lowing  amendment : 


cence 

or 

erate 
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And  thai  be  be  also  requested  to  inform  tbe  Senate  The  reply  of  the  President  to  this  resolution 

whether  he,  or  others  acting  under  his  authority,  did  -jrju  be  found  in  Anotal  Cyclopedia,  1864, 

not  require,  as  a  condition  to  reunion,  the  acqtues-  710 

ice  of  said  persons  mentioned  in  said  resolution,     **■©  *  

of  the  public  authorities  of  the  so-called  confed- 

ite  States,  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  said  States ;  In  the  House,  on  Febuary  2d,  the  Committee 

and  also,  whether  he,  or  those  acting  by  bis  author-  of  Conference  relative  to  the  bill  to  enact  a 

ity,  did  not  require  as  a  condition  to  negotiation  that  Borean  of  Freedmen's  Affairs,  made  a  report, 

the  said  confederates  should  lay  down  their  arms,  ^-^.h.,-  nf  -  nA_  v:ii             ^                     r     ^ 

And  that  he  be  requested  to  inform  the  Senate  folly  "^J18™!  °J  a  new.  blU- 

in  reference  to  every  thing  connected  with  or  occur-  Mr.  ±Jiot,  of  Massachusetts,  on  presenting 
ing  in  said  conference  or  conferences  in  relation  to  the  report  to  the  House,  said :  "  This  bill  pre- 
the  subject-matter  of  said  conferences.  And  also  gents  to  the  House  no  new  proposition.  Sub- 
that  be  be  requested  to  state  whether  or  not  an  armis-  gtantially,  every  provision  contained  there  wfll 
tice  was  not  asked  for  by  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  ,  .j't  1^15  *  Astu*-  «„  «.*  T._™a;™Q  *e 
andCampbellwiththeTiiwtoprepare&emindsofthe  £  found,  I  believe,  either  in  the  provisions  of 

Southern  people  for  peace  and  reunion  of  the  States,  the  House  bill  or  in  the  provisions  of  the  oen- 
m-     «               -^r        ,      X1       -L.xjxate  bill.    Many  of  them  are  combinations  of 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  objected  to  futures  of  both  bills." 

the   amendment,  saying:    "I  object   to   the  Mr   Keman,  of  New  York,  in  opposition, 


interrogatories  addressed  to  an  unwilling  wit-  tioM  of  it8  promoters  toward  these  people, 

ness.    I  believe  that,  in  the  relations  between  ^      m  ft  numerous  class  of  persons; 

the  Senate  and  the  President  we  have  only  to  md  the  ^^    of  this  bm  ^^  to  be  to  regu- 

express  to  him  our  desire  that  he  should  com-  Ja^  control,  and  govern  this  large  class  of  per- 

municate  to  us  what  m  his  opinion  he  can  with-  ^  by  ft  Code  of  laws,  under  the  name  of  regu- 

out  any  iniury  to  the  public  interests.    I  be-  lati        which  rega]ati0I18  are  to  be  made  and 

lieve  that  he  will  make  a  full  and  frank  com-  administered  by  an  appointee  of  the  President 

munication;  and  I  believe  I  do  not  go  too  far  ^  the  Senate  called  a  commissioner.     Lands 

when  I  say  it  is  well  known  to  many  Senators  m  to  be  wigaed  and  leased  to  them.    There 

that  the  President  is  ready  to  do  it ;  perhaps  I  m  to  be  gaperintendents  to  regulate  their  em- 

might  say  that  he  desires  to  do  it    I  think,  ployment  md  wageB^  decide  ^eir  Controver- 

therefore,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  making  A      ftnd  ^         ln8  of  their  earmng^ 

this  call  upon  him  in  order  to  give  him  that  op-  ^J,  ^  ^ ye  eTpm^  into  tbe  Treasury  of 

portunity.     The  amendment  as  presented  by  the  United  States>    In  m^  jlldgmeilt  this  policy 

the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I  admit,  does  con-  ^n  nat  wrtrlc  ont  ofttiflftr.torilv  ajiv  m*h  sori*] 


occasion  for  it.  able  to  really  benefit  this  class  of  persons  by 

Mr.  Salisbury  replied,  saying:  "Mr .  Presi-  ]aci      them'  b    ^  hundred  ^^^  ^^ 

dent  nothing  was  further  from  my  intention  ^  guardianship  and  subject  to  the  control  of 
than  to  offer  any  disrespect  to  the  President  of  oommissioner  £no  i9  to  make  regulations  for 
the  United  States.  It  never  occurred  to. me  their  government,  and  by  his  aglnts  manage 
that  the  amendment  could  bear  any  such  con-  d  0(*  trd  ^  *  Some  other  mode  of  deal- 
struction.  Inasmuch  as  the  original  resolution  .  with  this  ^^  mnat  ^  deviged  tf  Aer0 
requests  the  President  to  communicate  the  con-  fa*>  be  ^tual,  benevolent,  or  economi- 
versationa  that  occurred  m  that  conference,  I  ^  tion  /  referenoe  to  tbi8  &*  of  persons, 
wish  every  thing  that  occurred  to  be  made  „A  ai  where  and  to  what  consciences 
known.  Thave  been  informed  that  an  armis-  wm  this  ^licy  lead?  According  to  tnia  bill 
tice  was  reauested  by  those  Southern  commis-  ^  Government,  by  a  bureau  like  that  of  agri. 
sioners;  andif  that  be  afac^e  co^tryought  culture,  is  to  take  charge  of  people  by  the  W 
to  know  it  I  have  been  informed  also  dot  ^  t20118and  in  State*  of  t&  Union,  and  be- 
that  request  was  refused.  If  that  be  so  the  oome  their  ga$Maa^  md  regulate  'tneni  by 
country  has  as  much  interest  in  knowing  that  ial  ^  ^  rations  to  be  made 
fact  as  in  knowing  any  other.  b^  f|po|ntee  0f  the  President.  Does  any 
Mr.  Sumner :  "Let  us  vote  it  down."  ^  M^  thftt  we  wm  8UCceed  ^  benefitin^ 
The  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  reso-  thi  ^  suffering  class  by  any  such  measuro 
lution  was  adopted.  The  reply  of  the  President  ^  this?  8  /  ""/  ■  "»  "*^»*" 
wUi  be  found  in  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1864,  44  But  x  particuiarly  desire  to  call  the  atten- 

P*??  Tir* A  ,„w  .    +i.^  tt         *-u    ^  it     •  tion  of  the  House  to  the  twelfth  section  of  the 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  Ilouse,  the  following  bm  whi ch  tf  ^  m  is  to  pass,  1  trust  wiU  be 

resolution  was  adopted :  8trick(jn  out     j  earnegtlr  J~J  ^^  ^  ^ 

Rmofoed)  That  the  President  be  requested  to  com-  no  further  legislation  by  Congress  to  subject 

munioate  to  this  House  such  information  as  he  may  civilians  to  trial  and  punishment  by  military 

deem  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest  rela-  *nn\yn\*a\evnti 

tive  to  the  recent  conference  between  himself  and  the  comm/.     "s*  1A,          A.                .,       A,    i.   lV 

Secretary  of  SUte  and  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  This    twelfth    section    provides  that  the 

and  Campbell,  in  Hampton  Roads.  superintendents,  clerks,  and   all  others  cod- 


/ 
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nected  with  thia  proposed  bureau  shall  be  tried  being  deprived  of  trial  by  jury  and  by  being 
for  all  sorts  of  alleged  offences  by  military  com-  subjected  to  military  commissions.  I  refer  gen- 
missions.  Where  do  we  get  the  power  to  pass  tlemen  to  a  statement  made  a  few  days  ago  in 
any  snch  law  ?  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  by  a  distinguished 
no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  Senator,  that  a  military  commission  is  sometimes 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  pre-  efficient  for  the  conviction  of  those  who  have 
sentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  become  obnoxious  to  parties  by  exposing  frauds 
in*  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  upon  the  Government. 

in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  Again,  the  thirteenth  section  of  this  bill  pro- 
war  or  public  danger;  that  no  person  shall  be  poses  to  do,  what?  To  repeal  the  joint  resolution 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property?  without  due  made  a  part  of  the  act  of  Congress  as  to  eonfis- 
process  of  law ;  and  that  in  all  criminal  prose-  cation,  passed  in  July,  1862,  by  which  confisca- 
cutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  a  trial  tion  was  limited  to  the  life  estate  in  loud  of  the 
by  an  impartial  jury.  Does  any  one  believe  that  traitor.  This  subject,  the  repeal  of  this  joint  res- 
we  can  constitutionally  subject  a  class  of  civilians  olution,  has  been  fully  discussed  in  this  House.  A 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  these  military  tribunals  by  bill  to  effect  this  was  passed  at  the  last  session, 
declaring,  as  this  twelfth  seotion  does,  that  they  and  went  to  the  Senate.  The  Judiciary  Corn- 
shall  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  Army  or  Navy  mittee  of  that  body  reported,  as  I  understand, 
of  the  United  States,  or  engaged  in  its  military  unanimously,  that  that  bill  ought  not  to  pass. 
or  naval  service  ?  As  well  might  we  take  the  right  That  bill  died.  Yet  now  there  is  an  attempt  to 
of  trial  by  jury  from  any  other  class  of  citizens  effect  the  same  object  bypassing  this  bill,  which 
as  from  the  class  subjected  to  trial  and  punish-  comes  from  a  conference  committee  of  the  two 
ment  by  military  tribunals  under  this  twelfth  Houses,  and  has  never  been  subjected  to  the 
section.  They  can  in  no  sense  be  correctly  said  scrutiny  of  any  regular  committee  of  either 
to  belong  to  the  Army  or  Navy.  They  are  civil-  House.  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  pass  a  bUl 
ians,  employed  in  purely  civil  affairs.  If  we  repealing  that  joint  resolution,  until  there  has 
can  do  this,  we  can  take  away  the  right  of  any  at  least  been  some  discussion  or  scrutiny  of  the 
class  of  civilians  by  saying  that  they  shall  be  matter.  I  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  an  extract  from 
deemed  to  be  in  the  military  service  of  the  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
United  States,  when  we  know  that  all  their  States,  approving  of  the  confiscation  act,  and 
duties  are  duties  of  civilians.  the  joint  resolution  as  a  part  of  it,  now  proposed 
"  Sir,  I  submit  that  the  experience  of  the  last  to  be  repealed ;  and  I  ask  members  on  the  other 
few  years  must  have  made  it  apparent  to  every  side  of  the  House  whether  they  are  prepared 
gentleman  here,  that  these  military  commissions  to  enact  a  law  on  the  subject  of  confiscation, 
are  characterized  by  a  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  which  President  Lincoln  declared  he  could  not 
conviction  of  the  guilty,  and  the  certainty  of  sign  because  it  was  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
firequently  convicting  the  innocent.  Acts  of  tution,  without  discussion  or  examination  by 
Congress  have  been  passed  declaring  that  certain  any  appropriate  committee.  This  is  the  effect 
contractors  and  other  parties,  should  be  deemed  of  passing  the  bill  now  before  us." 
to  be  in  the -military  service  and  subject  to  trial  The  Clerk  read,  as  follows : 
by  these  commissions ;  and  you  have  had  mil-  Thftt  to  wUch  j  chiefl  object  de9  most  rt 
itary  commissions  sitting  m  this  city  and  else-  of  the  act,  but  more  distinctly  appears  in  the  first, 
where  m  the  loyal  States,  trying  men  who  never  second,  seventh,  and  eighth  sections.  It  is  the  sum 
were  of  the  class  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  Con-  of  those  provisions  which  results  in  the  divesting  of 
gress,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  power  to  take  ti*Jf  f°*ever. 
them  from  under ■  *•  control  of %m .military  JES^fl»,55Xtt1» 

tribunals,  Or  tO  set  any  review  Of  their  decisions,  extendino-  bevond  the  lives  of  the  ffiriltv  narties: 


trial.  We  should  be  warned  by  the  history  of  £,£2  Attainder  inthis"case  ;*  still,  fthtalTth^greater 
these  courts,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  punishment  cannot  be  constitutionally  inflicted  in  a 
other  countries.  The  Court  of  High  Commission  different  form  for  the  same  offence, 
in  England,  under  the  influence  of  those  who  With  great  respect,  I  am  constrained  to  say  I  think 
desired  that  arbitrary  power  should  prevail,  this  feature  of  the  act  is  unconstitutional. 
carried  its  oppressive  proceedings  to  such  an  ****** 
extent  as  to  bring  on  a  collision,  as  such  as-  Again,  this  act,  in  rem,  forfeits  property  for  the  in- 
sumptions  of  power  must  do  in  any  country  greffients  of  treason  without  a  conriction  of  the  sup- 
^here  libertyf,  to  be  preserved  There  is  no  ^X^S^e^r^c^XW 
good  reason  why  these  men,  for  felony,  or  em-  ^ithin  0UP  y^h  because  we  cannot  give  personal 
bezzlement*  or  any  other  offence,  shall  not  be  notice  to  an  owner  who  is  absent  endeavoring  to  de- 
tried  under  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  stroy  the  Government,  is  certainly  satisfactory.  Still, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  forms,  and  by  the  the  °*™r  may  not  be  thus  ewgedj  and  I  think  • 
tribunals  which  it  prescribes.  We  should  do  ^P*e^^  3*££S 
something  to  put  a  stop  to  and  guard  against  visions  are  not  uncommon  in  connection  with  pro- 
the  wrongs  which  innocent  men  have  suffered  by  cecdings  in  rem. 
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"Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the  language  of  the  please,  and  their  social  and  political  relation* 

President  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  resumed,  there  can   he  no  doubt  that  those 

the  act  of  1862,  when  submitted  to  him  for  his  States  will  have  the  same  rights  as  the  State  in 

approval  without  the  joint  resolution  explaining  which  my  friend  lives,  or  the  State  in  which  I 

and  limiting  it.    It  is  now  proposed  to  repeal  live,  may  have  concerning  all  the  matters  which 

the  joint  resolution  which  induced  him  to  ap-  may   come   within   the  jurisdiction  of  such 

prove  the  act,  and  to  leave  the  latter  in  force  as  States." 

a  law  in  the  form  in  which  the  President  de-       Mr.  Wilson:  "I  intended  that  question  as  a 

clared  he  could  not  sign  it  because  it  was  un-  leader  to  another,  which  is,  that  if  this  law  is 

constitutional."  not  to  he  operative  in  those  States  after  the 

The  report  was  postponed  and  printed,  and  reestablishment  of  civil  authority,  then  what 

on  February  9th  brought  up  for  consideration  courts  does  the  gentleman  refer  to  when  he 

again  in  the  House.  speaks  of  those  parties  having  the  proper  reme- 

Mr.  Eliot  said:  "I  do  not  propose  at  this  dies  in  the  courts  of  justice?" 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  any  thing  in  defence       Mr. 'Eliot:  "I  have  not  stated  that  the  law 

of  the  bill ;  but  I  am  prepared  and  shall  be  glad  would  not  he  operative,  nor  would  it  follow 

to  answer  all  objections  that  may  be  urged  from  any  remark  I  have  made  that  such  would 

against  the  bill,  if  any  shall  be,  in  the  course  of  be  the  case.    I  have  said,  and  it  is  true,  that 

any  debate  upon  it.   Congress  has  within  a  few  each  State  would  have  a  right  to  do  all  those 

days  done  all  that  we  could  do  to  make  free  all  things  within  its  boundary  that  the  State  of 

the  slaves  within  the  United  States.    But  it  Iowa  or  Massachusetts  would  have.    It  may  be 

will  be  remembered  that,  although  that  freedom  that  for  the  passing  time  the  operations  of  this 

was  initiated  by  the  President  in  his  proclama-  bill  might  he  continued  for  the  care  of  those 

tion  of  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  yet,  up  to  this  freedmen  after  that  point  of  time  should  have 

time,  there  has  been  no  legislative  action  which  arrived.    That  would  perhaps  depend  upon  the 

has  had  in  view  the  welfare  of  that  class  of  men.  legislation  of  each  State.  When  the  time  comes 

We  have  legislated  for  the  Treasury.    We  have  that  action  should  be  had  which  would  termi- 

done  what  we  could  to  provide  for  the  leasing  nate  the  charge  which  this  bill  would  have, 

of  the  abandoned  lands,  in  view  of  revenue,  provisions  would  be  made  which  would  prob- 

But  thus  far  nothing  has  been  done  in  connec-  ably  cover  all  the  difficulties  suggested  by  the 

tion  with  the  freedmen  or  their  welfare,  except  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

a  law  passed  on  the  2d  of  July,  I  think,  of  the        "  I  shall  close  by  asking  to  have  read  at  the 

last  session  of  Congress,    That  law,  in  one  of  Clerk's  desk  some  passages  from  a  communica- 

its  provisions,  put  into  the  care  of  the  Treasury  tion  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 

Department  this  whole  business.    I  desire  to  then  I  wish  that  the  message  of  the  President 

refer  to  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  that  law.  on  the  subject  shall  be  read." 

"  By  that  act  the  agents  of  the  Treasury        The  Clerk  read,  as  follows : 
Department,  that   is.  the    special   supervising  _  »^^^      *    -  -— 

agents,  the  agents  who  werTappointed  under       0       _  Wi™«*  D.  C,  Dumber  i,  la* 

the  act,  I  believe,  of  March,  1863;  to  whom  was       S,R :  We  W"  4bvefoEJT  ft  committee  of  pitle- 

«««  »uu,  *  ^««»v,vi  «w*v*i,  iwu,  w  nuvuiivua  men  ^presenting  the  Freedman's  Aid  Societies  in 

given  in  charge  the  taking  possession  of  aban-  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati,  and, 

doned  lands  and  other  property,  and  the  leasing  in  general,  the  anxieties  and  sympathies  of  the 

of  lands  for  the  largest  revenue  that  could  be  American  people  in  regard  to  the  present  position 

obtained,  and  the  selling  of  property  for  the  use  and  {utare.  P«wp«ot«  of  the  freedmen  created  bj  your 

of  the  Government;  these  special  agents  are  P™1****™  °/ emancipation^ 
empowered  to  'take  charge  of  and  lease  the       It  ig  not  Mr  p^ent,  that  we  are  seriously  in 

abandoned  lands,  houses,  and  tenements  within  doubt  as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted  with  thefreed- 

the  rebel  districts;  and  they  shall  also  provide,  men,  for  we  have  not  been  disappointed  in  the 

in  such  leases  or  otherwise,  for  the  employment  schemes  in  their  favor  we  hare  already  planned  and 

and  general  welfare  of  the  freedmen.'    That  is  **%<***-    »  i?  only  that  these  schemes  are  small, 

to-«™.  Aa  ~A«4-i«.«««  «,;n  &nA  v«.  A^««»:«:«„  +v^  *n<*  must  continue  so.  while  the  demand  for  their 

say,  as  gentlemen  will  find  by  examining  the  ad0ption  fe  large,  beyond  even  our  present  power  to 

law,  these  agents  are  now  required  to  lease  the  meet  it,  and  growing  with  prodigious  strides  every 

lands,  and  in  those  leases  or  otherwise  to  pro-  hour.    It  is  the  magnitude,  not  the  nature  of  the 

vide  for  the  employment  of  these  freedmen :  work,  that  appalls  us,  and  drives  us  to  the  Government 

the  United  States  being  the  lessors,  parties  go-  |**  ^SPE*^ L\™  fS\*«  ^ZS 


Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said :    "  I  would  like  to  tn<>ugn  with  a  mat  tribal  range  of  intellect  from 

know  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  if  it  ?^ ^"H1*  \  nearly  0P  qmte  *thie  beBt  £?!£  f?" 

•    iu    :-i  «i-        ^j.t.               -u     a  iTi.   iVi  telhgence,  yet  with  an  average  mental  capacity  above 

is  the  mtention  of  the  committee  that  this  bill,  the  ordinary  estimates  of  itT 

if  it  becomes  a  law,  shall  be  operative  after  the  We  have  no  doubts  of  the  aptitude  of  the  slave  for 

reestablishment  of  civil  authority  ?  "  freedom  under  any  fair  circumstances.    But  we  see 

Mr.  Eliot :  u  As  soon  as  civil  authority  is  re-  *bat  his  circumstances  must  inevitably  be  unfair  un- 

A^fnitKaitAiJ   on/i  *i,yx-«  t*„*M  „.A  nA~+in.~A  :~±~  der  "*e  Dest  arrangements  the  Government  can  make, 

established,  and  those  States  are  admitted  into  and  that,  independently  of  a  great  paternal  care  on 

tto  Union,  or  readmitted,  as  gentlemen   may  the  part  of  the  Government,  they  will  be  so  bad  as  t* 
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wring  cries  of  shame  and  indignation  from  the  civil-  trate,  and  in  tne  shortest  possible  time  to  methodize, 

feed  world,  dishearten  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  now  diffused  and  disjointed  testimony  in  the  case, 

emancipation  at  home,  and  give  new  vitality  to  the  and  from  its  central  ana  commanding  point  of  view 

disloval  suggestions  of  the  slaveholders'  allies  in  the  to  devise  plans  and  measures  which  would  satisfy  the 

North  and  West.          *          *          *          *  humanity  and  relieve  the  anxieties  of  the  nation. 

Has  the  Government  any  moral  right  to  free  the  2.  It  is  not  merely  a  central  office  that  is  wanted. 
slave  without  seeing  to  it  that,  with  every  chain  it  It  must  be  a  Government  bureau.  The  various  freed- 
breaks,  the  best  within  its  power  is  done  to  keep  the  men's  associations,  rich,  numerous,  and  powerful, 
freedman  from  hankering  after  his  master  -ana  his  might  unite  and  establish  a  central  office  at  Washing- 
bondage,  from  feeling  that  his  liberty  is  a  burden,  his  ton,  in  which  should  converge  all  the  light  and 
life  a  curse,  and  his  domestic  affections  even  more  knowledge  collected  at  the  most  distant  points  of  the 
fatal  to  his  peace  under  our  flag  than  beneath  the  circumference,  and  from  which  wise  and  humane 
plantation  whip?  Shall  he  hunger  and  thirst,  shall  plans  might  originate  and  radiate  in  all  directions; 
be  go  naked  and  cold,  shall  he  wander  houseless  and  trot  such  a  central  office,  disconnected  from  the 
die  unburied,  shall  his  aged  parents  and  young  chil-  Government,  as  in  that  case  by  the  hypothesis  it 
dren  be  scattered  where  ne  cannot  find  them,  and  in  would  be,  without  any  right  to  official  information  or 
unspeakable  misery  lay  their  bones  together,  too  old  assistance,  wonld  lack  the  chief  illumination  now  re- 
and  too  y omit;  to  contend  with  their  fate  upon  the  quired,  which  is  simply  this:  a  knowledge  how  the 
strange  and  distant  soil  to  which  fear  and  want  have  existing  machinery  or  the  Government  in  all  depart- 
driven  them  f  While  any  thing  remains  undone  with-  ments  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  guid- 
in  the  power  of  the  nation  or  the  Government  to  do  ance,  support,  and  relief  in  this  temporary  though 
to  alleviate  or  diminish  this  misery,  the  Christian  not  brief  state  of  the  transition  of  millions  of  bond- 
principle  and  pity  of  our  people  will  allow  none  who  men  from  forced  to  free  labor.  This  is  a  problem  in 
are  responsible  for  it  to  rest  in  peace.                            — t-«-i.  ** *■  — "- -• *» * 


It  is  plain  to  us,  with  our  experience,  that  the  ques-  the  least  possible  additions  and  the  least  possil 

tion  is  too  large  for  any  thing  short  of  Government  turbance,  are  to  be  economized  and  applied  to  tbr 

authority,  Government  resources,  and  Government  work  of  starting  and  aiding  a  humane  process  of 

ubiquity  to  deal  with.     The  plans,  the  means,  the  emancipation.           *          •          *           •          * 

agencies  within  any  volunteer  control  are  insignifi-  But,  apart  from  political  economy,  there  is  a  mora? 

cant  in  their  adequacy  to  the  vastncss  of  the  de-  economy  to  be  considered.    It  is  really  a  matter  01 

maud.    Our  relief  associations  have  discharged  their  small  consequence  whether  the  humane  and  success 

highest  duty  in  testing  many  of  the  most  doubtful  ful  exodus  or  the  negro  cost  more  or  less.  The  honor, 

questions  touching  the  negro's  ability  and  willing-  the  dignity,  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  thi? 

neas  to  come  under  direction  when  direction  has  lost  nation  is  at  stake.    Our  duties  to  God  and  man  are 

its  authoritative  character.    They  have  proved  the  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  mere  pecuniary  consid- 

freedtnan's  diligence,  docility,  ana  loyalty,  his  intel-  erations.    We  are  bound  by  the  highest  spiritual  ob- 

ligence  and  value  as  a  laborer.    They  have  alleviated  ligations  to  make  the  process  of  emancipation  for  the 

much  want  and  misery  also.    But  were  their  resour-  slaves  as  safe  and  as  little  unhappy  and  obstructive 

cea  ten  times  what  they  are,  and  ten  times  what  they  to  them  as  possible.    Again,  apathy,  an  indifference 

can  be  made,  they  would  bo  no  substitute  for  the  to  human  life — the  terrible  accompaniment  of  a  state 

governmental  watchfulness  and  provision  which  so  of  war — is  demoralizing  in  the  extreme  to  civil  and 

numerous  a  race  under  such  extraordinary  circum-  social  order.    White  life  is  not  safe  when  negro  life 

stances  requires.    In  our  judgment  the  present  and  is  held  cheap. 

the  future  of  the  freedmen  demand  a  kind  and  degree  The  neglect  of  the  negro  is  self-neglect;  and  his 
of  study,  of  guidance,  and  of  aid,  which  it  is  in  the  abuse,  or  his  needless  decimation,  is  certain  to  pro- 
nature  of  things  impossible  the  Government  should  duce  murder,  and  arson,  and  violent  crimes  at  home, 
give  indirectly,  or  by  means  of  any  existing  bureau  We  cannot  escape  the  vengeance  inhabiting  violated 
or  combination  of  bureaus.       *         *         *         *  laws.    We  are  members  one  of  another,  ana  if  one  of 

We  ask,  then,  your  interposition  with  Congress,  the  members  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it. 

recommending  the  immediate  creation  of  a  bureau  of  It  is,  therefore,  with  an  instinct  of  self-preservation, 

emancipation,  charged  with  the  study  of  plans  and  as  well  as  with  a  fear  of  the  righteous  retribution  of 

the  execution  of  measures  for  easing,  guiding,  and  in  God,  that  the  moralized  and  intelligent,  the  humane 

every  way  judiciously  and  humanely  aiding  the  pas-  and  Christian  people  of  this  country,  cry  out  to  their 

sage  of  our  emancipated  and  yet  to  be  emancipated  national  Government  that  the  forced  and  military 

blacks  from  their  old  condition  of  forced  labor  to  emancipation  of  the  negro  shall  be  made  as  humane 

their  new  state  of  voluntary  industry.    We  ask  it  for  as  the  difficult  and  serious  circumstances  of  the  caso 

many  reasons,  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with  will   permit.     The   Christian  heart,  the   moralized 

stating  only  two :  brain  of  the  nation,  will  not  suffer  their  Government 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  central  to  do  less  than  the  utmost  in  the  ordering  of  this 

office,  to  collect  from  original  investigations,  and  to  great  and  solemn  matter. 

receive  from  investigations  already  made  and  mak-  Let  not  this  anxiety  for  a  bureau  of  emancipation, 

ing.  the  now  scattered  information  and  varied  and  as  an  expression  and  organ  of  Government  solicitude 

undigested  testimony  respecting  the  condition,  wants,  and  care,  be  confounded  with  a  disposition  to  overdo 

and  prospects  of  the  treedman.    The  amount  of  the  care  of  the  freedmen  to  come  between  them  and 

knowledge  now  existing  in  private  hands,  or  local  the  natural  laws  of  political  economy;  to  substi- 

spheres  and  associations,  is  already  great;  but  it  is  tute  supervision  and  direction  for  their  own  latent 

nearly  useless  for  want  of  being  arranged  and  brought  energies  and  self-helpfulness.    The  utmost  extent  to 


Departments  which  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  pre-    expected  of  them ;  as  little  difference  made  as  can  be 
cise  sphere  within  which  it  falls.    The  honest  diner-    between  them  and  other  laborers,  their  treatment  al- 


ences  of  Departments  as  to  their  authority  and  re-  ways  leaning  rather  to  too  little  than  too  much  aid 
aponsibilityin  the  case  have  been  a  chief  obstruction  and  direction.  It  is  to  learn  by  careful  inquiry  the 
to  the  methods  of  dealing  promptly  with  the  neces-  utmost  extent  to  which  this  sound  canon  of  civil iia- 
sitiea  of  the  freedman.  Were  a  bureau  in  existence  tion  can  be  applied  to  the  freedmen  that  the  first 
with  no  other  duty  but  to  attend  to  this  vast  and  study  of  the  bureau  of  emancipation  would  be  direct- 
ever-expanding  class  of  our  fellow-creatures,  country-  ed.  But  experience  ha9  already  taught  that  it  can- 
men,  and  citizens,  it  would  at  once  be  able  to  conccn-  not  be  applied  to  at  least  a  million  of  them  further 
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than  it  is  applied  to  our  own  children.    If.  in  obedi-  is  the  object  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  ti  e 

cnce  to  the  general  principle  that  all  aid  ana  direction  conference  report  ?  " 

is  weakening  to  human  beings,  we  are  ready  to  cast  ^  £r  fc    £  j    m  explam  fl^  to  the  g0ntle- 

our  own  offspring  at  a  tender  age  upon  their  own  re-  ■""•    A  J:      .,     „       C,             ,  7:    bw""^ 

sources,  we  may  think  it  wise  to  deal  with  like  Spar-  man.    After  the  House  had  passed  the  confis- 

tan  severity  with  the  freedmen,  of  whom  so  many  are  cation  act  it  went  to  the  Senate  for  ite  sanction. 

children  in  character  when  not  children  in  years.  An  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr. 

We  must  lend  leading  strings  to  these  babes  of  lib-  Mavnard,  called  upon  gome  of  his  friends  on  this 

erty,  and,  would  we  hare  them  go  alone,  see  that  they  .,•  JTJL  iT^r.ai  «„a  cfofWl  *^«*  +i^A  «• «  • 

do  not  dish  out  their  own  brains  before  they  learn  to  Sld*  ?*  ™  Souse  and  stated  that  there  was  a 

walk.         **••**  provision  in  that  act  which  he  thought  would 

Imploring  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  nation,  the  be  retroactive  in  its  operation,  and  desired  that 

freedman,  the  country's  cause^  and  the  President  of  ft  should  be  amended.    In  order  to  amend  it  ho 

the  United  states,  we  are  ^  P^?f  J^^  offered  a  single  explanatory  resolution,  provid- 

your  Excellency's  feUow-citizens  and  fellow-country.  ^  ^  ^  ^  J^  ^  ^  ^.^  ^^ 

'     stevttek  (XtiJWFAA^Ptu  of  Joint  (bmmWs*.  should  not  be  retrospective.    That  resolution 

GEORO^O^O^wSb    i Secretaries.  was  P*955^  b7 the  HoU8e  and  ^^  *° the  8en*tc 

j.  m.  walden.            *  )  "While  the  resolution  was  in  the  Senate  the  con- 

fbajscis  geoege  SHAW.  President  Xationai  fiscation  act  was  before  the  President  for  his 

mmiut&v^^  examination,  it  having  passed  the  Senate.    Be- 

henry  w.  bellows^-^w  York.  fore  it  came  back  from  the  President,  for  rea- 

cERRROBERT0Ji^RF^i^*,0  *"*  BOns  which  the  gentleman  will  not  perhaps  want 

Stephen  coLwell  0/ Philadelphia.  me  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  in  detailing, 

ivl^5E^T2S»8T^T?bfc,i>^<J^A,■<,*  ^  was  found  expedient  in  the  Senate  to  amend 

FRAtfCM  lf^^^  th*  explanatory  resolution  which  had  gone  to 

ADAM  POE,  President  u  Western  Friedman's  them  from  the  House  by  adding  to  it  the  clause 

bntato  f&SroW£2Mtt  2*£*  «»  ™*«*  to, *»  this  thirteenth  s^tion ; 

levi  coffin,  of  otncinnati.  that  is  to  say,  the  clause  which  limited  the  op- 

t  *L  JoRB^f&^natl'  eration  of  the  confiscation  act  to  the  life  of  the 

edward  ATKXNSON?qr  Boston.  parties  who  owned  it  when  confiscated." 

Mr.  Wadsworth :  "  I  merely  want  to  know 

Mr.  Eliot :  "  I  now  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  the  if  that  limitation  would  be  repealed  if  this  report 

message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States."  is  adopted." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  Mr.  Eliot :  "  Most  certainly.    This  thirteenth 

To  the  Senate  and  section  repeals  the  last  clause  of  that  explana- 

•       House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States.  ^^  resolution,  and  will  leave  the  confiscation 

Herewith  I  lay  before  you  a  letter  addressed  to  my-  «„/•     i.^^  an%n  1  ^^j-i-  „  •    .-t.s-v  :*.  mt%a  „rv^^ 

self  by  *  committee  of  gentlemen  representing  tL  ?<*  m  £e  3*me  condition  in  which  it  was  when 

Freedman's  Aid  Societies  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phil-  it  left  this  House  and  went  to  the  Senate." 

ndelphia,  and  Cincinnati.    The  subject  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Ganson :  "  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman 

as  indicated  above,  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and  whether,  if  that  repealing  clause  is  kept  in  this 


form  a  mature  judgment  of  my  own  as  to  whether  the  approve  the  original  joint  resolution  upon  the 
plan  they  suggest  is  the  best,  I  submit  the  whole  ground  that  it  violated,  in  his  opinion,  the  Con- 
subject  to  Corferess,  deeming  that  their  attention  stitution,  and  the. explanatory  resolution  was 
thereto  »  almo.t  -P-^^^tmcOLN.  ^pted  to  meet  hU  objection  to  the  original 

December  17, 1868.  resolution.    Now,  if  this  repealing  clause  is  put 

in  here,  and  the  Executive  has  not  changed  his 

Mr.  Eliot :  "  That  letter  of  the  President  was  mind  as  to  what  the  Constitution  means,  it  will 

written  in  December,  1863.     Nearly  one  year  insure  the  veto  of  this  bill." 

before  that  time,  in  January,  1863, 1  offered  the  Mr.  Eliot:  "  The  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  is. 

first  bill  upon  this  subject,  establishing  a  Bureau  whether  in  case  this  bill  goes  to  the  Presiden 

of  Emancipation,  which  was  referred,  as  gen-  as  it  is,  it  will  not  be  vetoed.    I  think  it  wiL 

tlemon  will  remember,  to  a  select  committee,  at  be  signed.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 

the  head  of  which,  I  think,  was  Judge  White,  progressed  very  greatly  since  July,  1862." 

of  Indiana.    That  committee  was  prepared  to  Air.  Ganson :  "  I  desire  to  know  whether  the 

report  a  bill,  but  having  the  charge  of  the  bill  President  has  progressed   upon  this   subject 

concerning  Missouri  and  one  or  two  other  bills,  also." 

they  were  prevented  from  doing  so.  Mr.  Eliot:   "The  President  is  always  pro- 

"  The  bill  was  again  offered  at  the  next  session  gressing  in  the  right  direction.    I  call  the  pro- 
of Congress,  and  stands  No.  1  upon  the  Calen-  vious  question." 

dar.    It  was  referred  to  a  oommittee,  and  re-  The  question  was  put ;  and  it  was  decided  in 

ported  again  as  House  bill  No.  51,  and  it  now  the  affirmative — yeas  64,  nays  62,  not  voting, 

comes  up  for  action  from  the  committee  of  con-  56 ;  as  follows : 

ference.    Since  January,  1863,  we  have  been  _        __          .fl.        .         »,,.,,      T  v 

endeavoring  to  mature  some  legislation  on  this  T^S^^^S^^t^^^Z 

ro?.Je°k      ,           ,       _  _     L     _           . ,     „  ^  all.  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Cobb,  Cole,  Dawes,  Deming. 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "What  Donnelly,  Eckler,  Eliot,  Frank,  Orinncll,  H«ooer, 
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John  H.  Hubbard,  Hulbnrd,  Ingersoll,  Jenekes,  Ju-  for  the  protection  of  these  people;  and  I  want 

Han,  Kasson,  Kelley,  Orlando  KeUogg,  Knox,  Little,  fl^  to  ^  plaoed  upon  tne  m  footdng  M  they 

john,  Loan,  Longyear.  Marvin,  McBnde,  McClurg,     ..^.i  ,  A  ./,,A v^  AA„^,  +*       .    e   .    *  i? 

McLJdoeTsamuerF.  killer,  tforrilL  Alios  MyerS  wA0,lld  I*  *  ^7  wwe  **<*»  *«  nver  *  **© 

Leonard  Myers,  Norton.  Charles  O'Neill,  Ortb,  Pat-  State  of  Virginia. 

tenon.  Pike,  Pomerov,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  "  The  fifth  section  of  this  bill  gives  to  the 

Rice,  fidward  HjRollins,  Scofield.  Sloan,  Spalding,  commissioners  who  are  to  be  appointed  under 

Woodbridge,  and  Worttington-^4.  «*  ™M  States  upon  these  colored  refugees  or 

ICats— Messra.  James  0.  Alien,  Ancona,  Baily,  An-  freedmen.    Now  I  suppose  it  is  known  to  ell 

gustos  C.  Baldwin,  Brooks,  William  G.  Brown,  Chan-  the  members  of  this  body  that  we  have  in  some 

n'  C^yvSoiI!?th,  ^Av^-'uvT^r  DavUl»  of  ^ose  Southern  States,  as  Mississippi,  Alaba- 

M.  Harris,  Holman,  Philip  Johnson, Kalbfleisch,  King,  of  public  land.    Under  the  provisions  of  this 

Knapp,  Le  BlondLLong,  Mallory,  McAllister,  McKin-  fifth  section  all  of  these  public  lands  will  fail  to 

nev,  MiddJeton,  William  H.  Miner,  James  H.  Morris,  the  colored  men,  and  there  is  no  provision  for 

i£s&$S2?2?f&%  ass  sstaift  a*™**-**.  <**»  *  un«m  ***  *»«  <* 

Smithers,  John  B.  Steele.  Wufiam  G.  Steele,  Stiles,  wnom  we  nftve  neard  so  much»  md  of  whom  l 

Strove.  Sweat.  Townsend,  Traoy.Wadsworth,  Ward,  am  happy  to  believe  there  are  many  in  each  of 

Elifcu  B.  Wasbbnrne,  Webster,  Whaley,  Wheeler,  those  Southern  States,  who  are  left,  by  this 

Joseph  W.  White,  and  Winfleld-62.  war  in  jast  &  unfortunate  and  helpless  a  con- 

\n«    rftcivo liaaoiw      William    _l       Allan       A  Haw      kn  _..'             ■»                     (              1    •     i        i                 «              i                                  ia 

that  in  which  the  colored  men  are  left, 
prepared  to  say  by  the  passage  of  this 


Hutchins.Wanf  1^0%  «cis  Vfi&E  ™def  «  t^f^^T^  ~  ™  TUT 

Kernan,  Law,  Laiear,  Marcy,  McDowell,  Moorhe2£  Pe°Ple>  *°&  that  the  white  refugees  and  the 

Daniel  Morris,  Morrison,  Perham,  Perry,  Price,Pruyn,  white  people  residing  there,  who  are  in  exactly 

Samuel  J.  Randall,  Robinson,  James  8.  Rollins,  Scott,  as  destitute  a  condition  as  these  colored  men, 

?h?5??,n'  SmiJhf  •StS?rt»JTfe0,I1M»705?he5*>  CWto*  shall  not  have  any  advantages. 

man^DS6'      Jamm         '                        '           *"  "But> Mr-  Resident,  the  principal  objection 

I  have  to  this  bill  is  embraced  in  the  ninth  see- 
So  the  report  was  agreed  to.  tion,  which  provides — 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  That  whenever  the  commissioner  cannot  other, 
was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  February  21st.  wise  employ  any  of  the  freedmen  who  may  come  un- 
Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  said :  "  The  first  objeo-  der  his  care,  he  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  make 
tion  that  I  have  to  it  is  that  it  creates  an  inde-  provision  for  them  with  humane  and  suitable  persons 
pendent  department,  which  was  not  eontem-  atajuatcompensaUon  for  their  services, 
plated  by  either  branch  of  Congress  that  passed  "  When  the  amendment  out  of  which  this 
the  original  bills  that  were  sent  to  the  Commit-  section  has  sprung  was  before  the  Senate,  which 
tee  of  Conference  from  whom  this  report  comes,  was  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
uNow,  why  not  put  it  at  once  under  the  ginia  (Mr.  Willey),  I  voted  for  it.  It  then  pro- 
Secretary  of  Warf  If  we  are  to  have  this  bu-  vided  that  these  commissioners  might  provide 
reao,  why  not  allow  it  to  be  connected  with  homes  for  these  freedmen,  and  authorized  the 
the  War  Department  and  make  the  officers  im-  commissioners  to  open  negotiations  or  corre- 
raediately  responsible  to  the  military  authori-  spondence  with  the  Governors  and  municipal 
ties  ?  In  what  an  anomalous  position  will  these  authorities  of  the  other  States  in  order  to  accom- 
officers  be  whom  it  is  authorized  to  select  from  plish  that  purpose ;  but  that  last  clause  which 
the  army  who  are  to  be  commissioners  and  authorized  them  to  open  correspondence  with 
supervising  agents  under  this  bill!  Are  they  other  States  has  been  stricken  out;  the  word 
to  be  civil  officers  from  the  time  they  are  thus  c  homes '  has  been  stricken  outand  the  word 
appointed,  or  are  they  to  be  military?  Is  there  '  provision '  has  been  inserted.  What  is  meant 
any  greater  degree  of  responsibility  that  is  to  by  the  word  4  provision '  ?  The  commissioner 
attach  to  them  than  would  attach  if  they  were  is  to  make  provision  for  these  colored  persons, 
selected  from  civil  life  ?  as  far  as  practicable,  c  with  humane  and  suitable 
44  Another  objection  that  I  have  to  this  bill  is  persons.'  Who  are  to  determine  whether  these 
that  it  only  applies  to  the  rebel  States.  Is  it  men  are  humane  and  suitable  persons?  The 
not  known  that  there  are  at  least  twelve  thou-  commissioner,  nobody  else.  There  is  no  appeal 
sand  colored  refugees  in  this  city  at  this  moment  from  the  commissioner.  He  shall  made  provi- 
whoarein  the  utmost  distress?  Is  it  not  just  sion,  for  what?  Evidently,  for  the  labor  of 
as  desirable  that  this  Government  should  take  these  freedmen ;  because  the  next  clause  says, 
care  of  and  protect  those  refugees  as  it  is  of  *  at  a  just  compensation  for  their  services.1 " 
those  that  are  within  the  rebel  lines,  or  in  the  Mr.  Grimes  moved  a  postponement. 
States  in  hostility  to  us?  I  want  the  Secretary  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed  the 
of  War  authorized  to  do  by  some  act  what  I  motion,  saying :  "  I  am  pained  by  this  opposi- 
know  he  is  doing  at  this  moment,  furnishing  tion.  It  is  out  of  season.  I  am  pained  by  it 
the  proper  provisions,  and  clothing,  and  fuel,  especially  from  the  Senator  from  Iowa.    I  do 
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not  judge  him.    Bat  lie  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  Now,  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  objection  is 

that  from  the  beginning  he  has  shown  a  strange  both  these  forms  is  absolutely  inapplicable." 
insensibility  to  this  cause.    He  is  for  liberty,        The  motion  to  postpone  was  lost — yeas,  13 ; 

but  he  will  not  help  as  assure  it  to  those  who  nays,  16. 

have  for  generations  been  despoiled  of  it    Sir,       Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  opposi- 

I  am  in  earnest.    Seriously,  religiously,  I  ao-  tion,  said:  "Now,  sir,  the  report  of  this  Oom- 

cept  emancipation  as  proclaimed  by  the  Presi-  mittee  of  Conference  goes  upon  the  suppo- 

dent,  and  now,  by  the  votes  of  both  Houses  of  sition  that  the  negro  is  wholly  incompetent  to 

Congress,  placed  tinder  the  sanctions  of  const!-  take  care  of  himself.    The  reasons  assigned  for 

tutional  law.    But  even  emancipation  is  not  alayery  by  slave-masters  for  the  last  fifty  years 

enough.    Yon  must  see  to  it  that  it  is  not  has  been  that  these  people  are  helpless,  utterly 

evaded  or  nullified,  and  yon  must  see  to  it  espe-  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves;  that  they 

cially  that  the  new-made  freedmen  are  pro*  have  been  under  the  guardianship  of  their  mas- 

teoted  in  those  rights  which  are  now  assured  to  ten  so  long  that  yon  cannot  trust  them  with 

them,  and  that  they  are  saved  from  the  pre-  their  own  interests.    As  long  as  you  keep  them 

vailing  caste,  which  menaces   slavery  under  under  the  guardianship  either  of  their  masters, 

some  new  alias;  and  this  is  the  object  of  the  or  of  overseers  to  be  appointed  under  this  bill, 

present  measure.  so  long  will  they  be  helpless  and  unable  to  take 

"  Would  you  know  the  perils  of  freedmen  care  of  themselves.    As  long  as  you  hold  them 

ever  since  emancipation?    Listen,  then,  to  the  up  they  will  never  stand  alone;  but  the  very 

words  of  that  true  patriot,  General  Wadsworth,  moment  you  make  them  freemen  and  secure 

who,  after  his  visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Missis-  their  rights  in  the  courts  of  justice,  I  believe 

eippi,  and  personal  observation  of  the  freedmen  they  will  be  fully  competent  to  take  care  of 

there,  wrote  thus :  themselves.    This  proposition  of  the  committee 

There  is  one  thing  that  must  betaken  into  account,  of  conference  only  proposes  a  change  of  maa- 

and  that  is,  that  there  will  exist  a  very  strong  diapo-  ters,  under  the  provisions  of  the  ninth  section, 

sition  among  the  masters  to  control  these  people  and  You  appoint  commissioners  who  have  a  right  to 

keen  them  as  a  subordinate  and  subjected  class,  take  possession  of  the  farms,  lease  them   to 

Undoubtedly  they  intend  to  do  tha| ^  I  think  the  ten-  whomsoever  they  please,  and  then  they  may 

dency  to  establish  a  system  of  serfdom  is  the  great  v.  _  „„+  +vAttA  ^^ri^TT*  «««.  ««:«A  **™  -i^fi 

danger  to  be  guarded  against   I  talked  with  a  planter  Dire  ont  tne8e  ne8roes  at  any  price  they  ahaJl 

in  the  La  Fourche  district,  near  Thibodeauxville:  agree  upon  between  themselves  and  the  lessees 

he  said  he  was  not  in  favor  of  secession ;  he  avowed  of  the  lands.    That  is  what  I  understand  to  be 

his  hope  and  expectation  that  slavery  would  be  re-  the  provisions  of  the  bill ;  and  under  such  provi- 

^a?**?  in  80mie  form'  a1  Baid'  "  tf  we  went  awS  Bions,  it  would  introduce,  in  my  opinion,  a  ays- 

and  left  these  people  now,  do  you  suppose  you  could  7      \.      ,       -,        .  ^3.      »;w|«uwij  »  *j*- 

reduce  them  again  to  sWeryr"    He  laughed  to  tem  of  fraud  •**  swindling  unheard  of  m  the 

scorn  the  idea  that  they  could  not    "  What,"  said  history  of  the  world.    You  give  these  poor  crea- 

I,  "these  men  who  have  had  arras  in  their  hands?"  tures  to  the  kind  protection  of  broken-down 

" Yes  "  he  said;  "we  could  take  the  arms  away  politicians  and  adventurers,  and  decayed  minis- 

from  them,  of  course.  ter8  of  ^  gQ^^  and  make  ^^  oymom  to 

"But  this  emphatic  testimony  is  simply  in  make  fortunes  out  of  these  poor  creatures;  and 
harmony  with  accumulated  testimony  from  they  will  treat  the  negroes,  in  my  opinion,  under 
other  quarters.  The  freedmen,  now  rejoicing  this  bill,  far  more  cruelly  than  their  masters  Tra- 
in recovered  rights,  must  for  a  while  be  saved  der  the  old  slave  system  did.  I  am  opposed  to 
from  the  traditional  harshness  and  cruelty  to  the  theory  of  a  Freedman's  Bureau*  I  would 
which,  for  generations,  they  have  been  exposed,  make  them  free  under  the  law;  I  would  pro- 
Call  it  protection ;  call  it  what  you  will.  The  tect  them  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  if  necessary, 
power  of  the  Government  must  be  to  them  a  I  would  give  them  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
shield.    And  yet  you  hesitate.  let  loyal  slaves  vote  their  rebel  masters  down 

"  The  Senator  from  Iowa  renews  now  the  ob~  and  reconstruct  the  seceded  States ;  but  I  wish 

jeotions  which  he  made  at  an  earlier  stage  of  to  have  no  system  of  guardianship  and  pupilage 

this  legislation.    It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  and  overseership  over  these  negroes, 
he  most  earnestly  protested  against  the  bill  as       "  If  this  objection  were  not  insuperable  with 

giving  to  persons  a  control  of  the  freedman.   It  me,  the  constitutional  objection  to  placing  under 

was  then  shown,  I  think,  to  demonstration,  that  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War  persons  who  have 

he  was  mistaken.    But  out  of  deference  to  his  never  belonged  to  the  naval  and  military  ser- 

sensibilities,  and  that  nothing  might  seem  to  be  vice  would  be  sufficient ;  and  if  that  reason  did 

wanting  to  the  protection  of  the  freedman,  not  stand  in  the  way,  there  is  another  reason : 

other  safeguards  were  introduced,  as  amend-  this  bill  comes  here  in  a  questionable  shape, 

ments  on  his  motion,  or  in  pursuance  of  his  sug-  The  House  of  Representatives  passed  one  bill 

gestions.    But  all  this  is  not  enough  to  secure  upon  the  subject  of  freedmen,  the  Senate  passed 

his  favor.    He  objects  again.  another;   they  differed  in   their  provisions; 

"Very  well.    So  far  as  I  understand  his  ob-  and  the  Committee  of  Conference  instead  ot, 

jection  then  and  now,  it  is  twofold :  first,  that  under  parliamentary  law,  taking  into  considera- 

the  freedman  is  placed  under  constraint,  and  tion  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses, 

that  he  is  not  a  free  man ;  and,  secondly,  that  over  which  alone  they  had  any  jurisdiction, 

he  is  treated  too  much  as  an  infant  or  a  pupil,  come  in  and  report  a  substitute  essentially  dif- 
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ferent  from  either  the  provisions  of  the  House  missioner  and  all  persons  appointed  under  this  act 

bffl  or  of  the  Senate  hifl.  Inmropiiuontheyhad  »£^^ 

no  earthly  power  to  do  so.    Is  not  the i  whole  ppeacribe \n  oath  of  ^^  ^a  for  other  po^es," 

character  of  the  hill  changed?    The  bill  as  it  approved  July  3, 1868.    And  the  Commissioner  and 

passed  the  Senate  provided  simply  for  a  Bureau  the  chief  clerk  sliall,  before  entering  upon  their  du- 

of  Freedmen ;  this  provides  for  all  the  machin-  ties,  give  bonds  to  the  Treasurer of  the  United  States, 

*                   .     *       _    -      _             *Kji   f/Mii.»A»  ...   4V»jk   <■*•«*•   r*f  9K/\  AAA  anil  4k«  l«Uiwa  t.   4V.  _ 


consequences,  but  a  permanent  system  by  which  proved  as  sufficient  by  the  Attorney-General,  which 

four  million  freed  Africans  are  to  be  billeted  Bonds  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  First  Comp- 

upon  the  Treasury  for  all  time  to  come.    We  ^U«of  the  Treasury,  to  be  by  him  put  msmt  lor 

rJake  them  freTuWn  the  theory  that  they  do-  £  lE^SEsT*  paP*  *°"  any  *"**  °f 

serve  freedom,  that  they  can  take  care  of  them-  Snc.  2.  And  be  it  father  enacted,  That  the  Secre- 

aelvea,     If  I  had  believed  these  four  million  tary  of  War  may  direct  such  issues  of  provisions, 

people  were  as  helpless  and  as  unable  to  take  clothing, ,  and  fuel  as  he  may  deem  needful  for  the 

care  of  themselves  as  the  Senator  from  Massa-  iT!6*11?  an<?  ^"P0™^  »helter  and  supply  of  des- 

w»v  v*  uuounwTaw  uu«^uo«/i  « v*«  ~<wo°T  titute  and  suffering  refugees  and  freedmen,  and  their 

cnusetts  seems  to  beheve  by  his  proposition,  I  ^eg  and  children;  under  such  rules  and  regulations 

should  have  cared  little  about  their  emandpa-  as  he  may  direct. 

tion  from  one  master  to  place  them  in  the  hands  Sac.  *•  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  the  Presi- 

of  another  task-master  under  the  forms  of  law."  |«nt  may>  by. and.  Wltn  *e  a^vice  and  consent  of  the 

tv^  (u..^  ««a.»^  +«.  ^nAn~ ;«  4.1,-  ~«^«+  ~e  Senate,  appoint  an  assistant  commissioner  for  each 

The  Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  report  of  of  the  'gt2&8  declared  to  be  i„  insurrection,  not  ex- 

the  Conference  Committee  by  the  following  vote :  ceeding  ten  in  number,  who  shall,  under  the  direction 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Foot,  of  the  Commissioner,  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
Howard.  Morgan.  Morrill,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  visions  of  this  act ;  and  he  shall  give  a  bond  to  the 
Sprague.  Stewart,  Sumner.  Wade,  and  Wilson— li  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  the  sum  of  $20,000, 

Nats— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cartile.  Cowan,  Davis,  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  in  the  first  section 

Dixon,  Doolittle,  Grimes.  Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hen-  of  this  act.    Each  of  said  assistant  commissioners 

derson,  Howe,  Johnson,  Lane  of  Indiana,  McDougall,  »h*U  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $2,600,  in  full  com- 

Nesmitb,  Powell,  Richardson,  Riddle,  Ten  Eyck,  pensation  for  aU  his  services.    And  any  military  offi- 

Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  and  Wright— 24.  cer  may  be  detailed  and  assigned  to  duty  under  this 

Absxht— Messrs.  Clark,  Collamer,  Conness,  Far-  set  without  increase  of  pay  or  allowance.    TheCom- 

weil,  Foster,  Harding,  Hendricks,  Lane  of  Kansas,  sioner  shall,  before  the  commencement  of  each  regu- 

Kye,  Saulsburv,  Sherman,  and  Wilkinson— 12.  1st  session  of  Congress,  make  full  report  of  his  pro- 

•  ceedings,  with  exhibits  of  the  state  of  his  accounts, 

A  new  Committee  of  Conference  was  then  ap-  to  the  President,  who  shall  communicate  the  same 

pointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Harlan,  to  Congress,  and  shall  also  make  special  reports 

and  Willey.  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  President  or 

In  the  Senate,  on  February  28,  Mr.  Wilson,  ^s^cnera  shall  ma°kequarteriy  reportfof'thei^pro- 

of  Massachusetts,  made  another  report  from  the  ceedings  to  the  Commissioner,  and  also  such  other 

Conference  Committee,  on  the  bill  to  establish  spedafreports  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  required. 

a  Bureau  of  Freedmen's  Aflfoirs,  as  follows :  Sac.  *•  And  b$U  father  enacted,  That  the  Com- 

'  missioner,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  shall 
The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing  have  authority  to  set  apart  for  the  use  of  loyal  refu- 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  No.  51)  gees  and  freedmen  such  tracts  of  land  within  the  in- 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  s  Bureau  of  Freedmen's  surrectionary  States  as  shall  have  been  abandoned. 
Affairs,"  haying  met,  after  full  and  free  conference  or  to  which  the  United  States  shall  have  acquired 
have  agreed  to  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  title  by  confiscation,  or  sale,  or  otherwise.  And  to 
as  follows :  "  That  the  Senate  recede  from  their  every  male  citizen,  whether  refugee  or  freedman,  as 
amendment  to  the  said  bill,  and  the  committee  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  assigned  not  more  than  forty 
agree  to  the  following  as  a  substitute" :  acres  of  such  land,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  so 
am  act  10  BSTiBUSB  a  BUMAU  vor  tes  naxnr  ov  »?«FieId  ■J*11  beprotected  in  the  use  and [enjoyment 
FRUDxnr  inn  narcosis.  of  the  land  for  the  term  of  three  years,  at  an  annual 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent-  rent  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of 
dives  of  the  Untied  States  of  America  in  Congress  as-  **&  l«»d  **  *  was  appraised  by  the  State  authorities 
eembled,  That  there  is  hereby  established  in  the  War  in  I860,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation:  and  in  case  no 
Department,  to  continue  during  the  present  wsr  of  such  appraisal  can  be  found,  then  the  rental  shall  be 
rebellion,  and  for  one  year  thereafter,  a  Bureau  of  based  noon  the  estimated  value  of  the  land  in  said 
Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  to  which  y«*rt  to  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
shalTbecommitted,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  su-  missioner  may,  by  regulation,  prescribe.  At  the  end 
pervision  and  management  of  all  abandoned  lands,  and  of  said  term  or  at  any  time  during  said  term,  the  oc- 
the  control  of  all  subjects  relating  to  refugees  and  cupants  of  imy  parcels  so  assigned  may  purchase  tho 
freedmen  from  rebel  States,  orfrom  any  district  of  £*!  ^iL^-Lli  !™  ^-?2!!2^*ft?-SlJ?!# 

sountrywithi                              ~             -«.-——. 

ions  of  the  t 

is  may  be  pn 

finder  the  management  and  wmteoTof  I  Commit  P*rt»  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 

sioner,  to  be  appointed  bv  the  President,  by  and  with  •<*  •"  hereby  repealed. 

the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  whose  compen-  HENRY  WILSON, )  ifatutnm.M  ^  *\*  nart  of 

sation  shaU  be  $8,000  ner  annum,  and  such  number  JAMES  HARLAN,  Y^^^i^Z/       J 

of  clerks  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Secretary  W.  T.  WILLEY,      ) 

of  War,  not  exceeding  one  chief  clerk,  two  of  the  ROBERT  C.  SCHENCK,     )  xrana/rsn  on  t\ 

fourth  class,  two  of  the  third  class,  three  of  the  sec-  GEORGE  S.  BOUT  WELL,  J-f^E  ?£,£ 

oud  class,  and  five  of  the  first  class.    And  the  Com-  JAMES  S.  ROLLINS,           *™<>J  iMuoue* 
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Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  opposed  the  bill,  er,  Thomas,  Tracy,  Upson,  Van  Valkenburgh,  Elibu 

Baying:  u  That  bill  will  involve  an  expense  to  *•  WM*)>arne,  £.\Uilutt  &-WJ*hburnJ^jl'  1ZBm 

thisGovernmentofmilUonflnponmillioiisofdol.  ^  Wllder'  WUaon'  WlDdom'  ^  Wo°*bruI** 

lars,  and  put  these  freedmen,  as  they  are  called,        J,  ,  *  n  1^1 

in  o  efoff/if  t^nAM     t  XX  «Af  *ii«ir  *  mA«I        The  regular  session  of  Congress  closed  on 

in  a  state  01  peonage.    1  do  not  turns:  a  more  -.r     *.  jit  t.  j-  *. •      j-      rm. 

£«  Wnr^^ATif^  fi»tw.fu««  March  4th  >7  an  adjournment  m»*  die.    The 


multitude  of  office-holders.    It  will  send  them  are  stated  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

upon  these  States  as  the  locusts  were  sent  upon  

Egypt,  and  they  will  be  quite  as  destructive  to  In  the  Senate,  on  March  4th,  at  12  m.,  the 

the  people  there.    In  my  judgment,  this  report  Vice-PresideLt,  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  and  the 

ought  to  lie  upon  the  table  to  enable  Senators  Vice-President  elect,  Hon.  Andrew  Johnson, 

to  look  at  it,  and  then,  to-morrow  morning,  if  entered   the   chamber,  accompanied   by  Mr. 

the  Senate  be  full  and  they  choose  to  pass  it,  Doolittle,  one  of  the  committee  of  arrangements. 

very  well."  Mr.  Johnson  was  conduoted  to  a  seat  to  the 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi-  right  of  the  chair  of  the  Vice-President, 

dent,  I  cannot  vote  in  favor  of  this  report  of  the  For  some  time  the  Senate  chamber  had  been 

Committee  of  Conference.   It  places  this  whole  crowded  with  those  distinguished  persons  to 

subject  in  the  control  and  under  the  superin-  whom  admission  was  accorded  as  witnesses  of  the 

tendence  of  the  Secretary  of  War.    It  becomes  inauguration  ceremonies.    The  judges  of  the  Su- 

a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  War  Department ;  preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  a  large  attend- 

and  the  government,  if  there  shall  be  any  thing  ance  of  ambassadors  from  foreign  governments, 

in  the  shape  of  government,  established  among  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  innumerable 

the  negro  population,  will  be  a  sort  of  military  others,  and  lastly,  the  members  of  the  House  of 

government    For  one,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  Representatives,  with  their  Speaker  and  Ser- 

extending  that  peculiar  jurisdiction  any  further  geant-at-Arms  at  their  head,  entered  and  were 

than  is  required  by  absolute  necessity,  and  I  do  conducted  to  the  seats  prepared  for  them,  the 

not  think  it  is  required  by  necessity  to  be  er-  Speaker,  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  being  seated  to 

tended  among  the  blacks.    The  report  is  full  the  left  of  the  Vice-President 

of  imperfections.    It  is  wanting  in  specification  The  Vice-President  then,  in  a  few  words,  ad- 

of  the  powers  and  authorities  given  to  the  com-  dressed  the  Senate  for  the  last  time,  and  said : 

missioners  and  other  officers  who  are  required  "  Is  the  Vice-President  elect  now  ready  to  take 

to  act  under  it    It  is  a  loosely-drawn  statute,  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  office  ? " 

one  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  capable  of  great  The   Vice-President   elect    (Hon.    Andrew 

abuse,  furnishing  perpetual  occasion  for  con-  Johnson,  of  Tennessee),  "  I  am.    [Then  turning 

atruction  and  interpretation ;  wanting  in  cer-  to  the  Senate  he  said :]  Senators:  I  am  here  to- 

tainty  and  in  precision  in  all  points ;  and,  sir,  day  as  the  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  United 

rather  than  vote  for  such  a  bill  as  that,  anxious  States,  and  as  such,  by  constitutional  provision, 

as  I  am  to  establish  a  good  and  salutary  system  I  am  made  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body.    I 

over  the  freedmen,  I  prefer  to  have  none  at  all."  therefore  present  myself  here  in  obedience  to  the 

The  report  was  agreed  to  in  the  Senate.  high  behests  of  the  American  people  to  discharge 

The  House  agreed  to  it,  after  having  refused  a  constitutional  duty,  and  not  presumptuously  to 

to  lay  on  the  table,  by  the  following  vote :  thrust  myself  in  a  .position  so  exalted.    May  I 

YEAs-Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  Ancona,  Baily,  at  thi?  '^ment^it  may  not  be  irrelevant  fcr the 

Bliss,  Brooks.  Coffroth,  Cox.  Dawson,  Denison.  Eden)  occasion— advert  to  the  workings  of  our  mstitu- 

Edgerton,  Eldridge,  English,  Finck,  Ganson,  Grider,  tions  under  the  Constitution  which  our  fathers 

Harding,  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Harris,  framed  and  Washington  approved,  as  exhibited 


j  -  xr     1.        -^  •  .      -*«-..—-%-  _~  ' ..„.„-„•  proud  of  being  an  American  citizen, .«. 

Y^mal-^*8'  Wheelcr'  Chllton  *•  mit(J'  and    to-day,  one  who  claims  no  high  descent,  one iwho 


NATS-Mcisrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Arnold,  Ash-    °?™es  from  the  ranks  of  ****  P^PH  «***&*,  by  the 
ley,  John-  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Bcaman,  Blaine,  Blow,     choice  of  a  free  constituency,  in  the  second  place 


Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard   Hulburd     ernment,  will  appreciate  and  cherish  institutions 


Schcnck,  Scofleld,  Shannon,  Sloan,  Spalding,  Thay-    creatures  of  the  American  people ;  your  oxalta- 
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tion  is  from  them;  the  power  of  this  Govern*  ators  and  Representatives  will  soon  iningle  with 
ment  consists  in  its  nearness  and  approximation  those  of  her  sister  States ;  and  who  shall  gain- 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Ton,  Mr.  Sec-  say  it>  for  the  Constitution  requires  that  to 
retary  Seward,  Mr.  Secretary  Stanton,  the  Sec-  every  State  shall  he  guaranteed  a  republican 
retary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  others  who  are  your  form  of  government  ? 

associates — you  know  that  you  have  my  respect  "  I  now  am  prepared  to  take  the  oath  of  office 

and  my  confidence— derive  not  your  greatness  and  renew  my  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of 

and  your  power  alone  from  President  Lincoln,  the  United  States." 

Humble  as  I  am,  plebeian  as  I  may  be  deemed,  The  oaths  prescribed  by  law  were  then  ad- 
permit  me,  in  the  presence  of  this  brilliant  assem-  ministered  to  the  Vice-President  elect  by  the 
blage,  to  enunciate  the  truth  that  courts  and  retiring  Vice-President 
cabinets,  the  President  and  his  advisers,  derive  The  Vice-President :  "  The  term  prescribed 
their  power  and  their  greatness  from  the  people,  by  the  Constitution  for  the  termination  of  this 
A  President  could  not  exist  here  forty-eight  Congress  having  arrived,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
hours  if  he  were  as  far  removed  from  the  people  thority  in  me  vested,  I  now  declare  it  adjourned 
as  the  autocrat  of  Russia  is  separated  from  his  without  day." 

subjects.   Here  the  popular  heart  sustains  Pres-  CONNECTICUT.    The  Democratic  Conven- 

ident  and  Cabinet  officers;  the  popular  will  tion  of  Connecticut  assembled  at  Middletown  on 

gives  them  all  their  strength.  Such  ah  assertion  February  8th,  and  renominated  Origen  S.  Sey- 

of  the  great  principles  of  this  Government  may  mour  for  Governor,  and  the  same  candidates  for 

be  considered  out  of  place,  and  I  will  not  con*  other  State  offices  selected  m  the  previous  year, 

sume  the  time  of  these  intelligent  and  enlight-  A  series  of  resolutions  on  national  questions  was 

ened  people  much  longer;  but  I  could  not  be  adopted,  including  the  following  in  favor  of 

insensible  to  these  great  truths,  when  I,  a  pie-  State  sovereignty  and  against  the  antislavery 

beian,  elected  by  the  people  the  Vice-President  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

of  these  United  States,  am  here  to  enter  upon  States : 

the  discharge  of  my  duties.    For  those  duties  I  jfoobsd,  By  the  Democracy  of  Connecticut  in  con- 

claim  not  the  aptitude  of  my  respected  prede-  vention  assembled,  that  the  corner-stone  of  our  lib- 

cessor.  Although  I  have  occupied  a  seat  in  both  erties  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  principle  of  State 

the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  I  sovereignty,  and  therefore  we  solemnly  reaffirm  the 

am  not  learned  in  parliamentary  law,  and  I  shall  F*°£e\ ot  *?  £emocrac7  of  *hw  State  enunciated 

««  wi  iwinu  «^i«iuwii«;  »ii,  ouu    ouw  ^    ltg  gevcrai  state   conventions  held  during  the 

be  dependent  on  the  courtesy  of  those  Senators  present  terrible  civil  war.  and  hereby  assert  wiln  re- 

who  have  become  familiar  with  the  rules  which  newed  fervor  our  devotion  thereto,  believing  as  wo 

are  requisite  for  the  good  order  of  the  body  and  do  that  the  Union  constructed  by  our  fathers,  now 

the  despatch  of  its  business.  I  have  only  studied  menaced  and  endangered  by  the  fell  spirit  of  discord 

k~™.  t  %«-«  -k™*  .^„A-»AA  4.i.~  :~4-A_AU+~  ~*  •Wk«-  c*n  never  be  restored  except  by  a  strict  and  rigid 

how  I  may  best  advance  the  mterests  of  my  adherence  to  the  iettcr  and  g^t  thereof. 

btate  ana  of  my  country,  and  not  the  technical  Ifaolved,  That  the  recent  so-called  amendment  to 

rules  of  order;  and  if  I  err,  I  shall  appeal  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  passed  by  Con- 

this  dignified  body  of  representatives  of  States  P"688  a°d  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 

for  Irindnewi  mid  inriiiliranftA  States,  is  a  covert  attempt  to  overthrow  and  destroy 

utSiwt^?^!? I  •  #  • l  -a  the  «reftt  Democratic  idea  of  "State  Bights,"  and 

.  "Before  I  conclude  this  bnef  inaugural  ad-  wag*m  onr  judgment,  designed  as  another  step  to 

dress,  in  the  presence  of  this  audienoe — and  I,  consolidated  power,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any 

though  a  plebeian  boy,  am  authorized  by  the  propositions  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  dim. 

principles  of  the  Government  under  which  I  cutties  now  existing  between  the  North  and  South, 

live  to  feel  proudly  conscious  that  I  am  a  man,  and  M  an  etemal  *■"«*> tho  Union- 

and  grave  dignitaries  are  but  men — before  the  The  Republican  Convention  assembled  at  New 

Supreme  Court,  the  representatives  of  foreign  Haven  on  February  15th,  and  renominated  the 

governments,  Senators,  and  the  people,  I  desire  following  State  officers,  elected  in  the  previous 

to  proclaim  that  Tennessee,  whose  representa-  year :    Governor,  William   A.    Buckingham ; 

tive  I  have  been,  is  free.    She  has  bent  the  ty-  Lieutenant-Governor,  Roger   Averill ;    Secre- 

rant's  rod,  she  has  broken  the  yoke  of  slavery,  tary  of  State,  J.  Hammond  Trumbull ;  Treas- 

and  to-day  she  stands  redeemed.    She  waited  urer,  Gabriel  W.  Coite ;  Comptroller,  Leman  W. 

not  for  the  exercise  of  power  by  Congress:  it  Cutler.    Their  resolutions  expressed  undimin- 

was  her  own  act,  and  she  is  now  as  loyal,  Mr.  ished  confidence  in  the  ability,  integrity,  and 

Attorney-General,  as  is  the  State  from  which  patriotism  of  President  Lincoln ;  opposed  the 

you  come.    It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Federal  settlement  of  national  difficulties  except  upon 

Constitution  that  no  State  can  go  out  of  this  the  basis  of  unconditional  submission  by  the 

Union ;  and,  moreover,  Congress  cannot  eject  a  seceded  States ;    congratulated  the  people  on 

State  from  this  Union.    Thank  God,  Tennessee  the  passage  of  the  Constitutional  amendment 

has  never  been  out  of  the  Union  1  It  is  true  the  abolishing  slavery ;   denounced  the  "  doctrine 

operations  of  her  government  were  for  a  time  of  State  Bights,  as  asserted  and  upheld  by  the 

interrupted;  there  was  an  interregnum;  but  rebel  leaders,  and  adopted  by  the  self-styled 

she  is  still  in  the  Union,  and  I  am  her  repre-  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 

sentative.    This  day  she  elects  her  Governor  in  its  recent  convention,"  and  expressed  grati- 

and  her  Legislature,  which  will  be  convened  on  tude  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  engaged  in  the 

the  first  Monday  of  April,  and  again  her  Sen-  defence  of  the  country.    The   election  took 
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place  on  April  2d,  and  resulted 'in  the  choice  of  not  issued  to  troops,  will  be  allowed  on  presen- 
the  Republican  candidates  by  majorities  of  ten  tation  of  receipts  of  army  officers  showing  thai 
thousand  and  upwards.  The  following  is  the  the  property  has  been  turned  oyer  to  the  Gen- 
vote  for  Governor :  eral  Government,  or  upon  evidence  that  it  hat 

1865.        1864.  been  issued  to  troops  mustered  into  the  United 

wmi»m  a.  Buckingham 42,874        8&.S20  States  service. 

Origcn  8.  Seymour..... 1^889          8M62  The  gchool  j^  amounting  to  more  than 

Majority  for  Buckingham.....  11,085         5,653  $2,000,000,  was  unimpaired  during  the  year, 

rp,     .  „     .              .,           ,,    c  ,,      ,    . .  and  yielded  an  income  of  full  seven  per  cent, 

Tlie  foUowmg  was  the  result  of  the  election  of  ^h{ch  $132,048.76  was  expended  in  thl 

for  members  of  the  Legislature:  education  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thou- 

8tB*t«.       H«Mfc   joint  Baiiot  gand  eight  hundred  and  +wenty-four  children 

Demons!6' *o          *?6          1?S  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years. 

_          —          —  The  scrip  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 

Republican  majority.  21            85          106  acres  of  land  received  from  the  United  States, 

At  the  same  election  Henry  0.  Deming,  S.  ™*  sold  &'  WS.OOa  and  that  som  invested  in 

L.  Warner,  Augustas  Brandagee,  and  John  H.  SS™!?1'  S?**  *W  «ve  Per  cent  inter- 

Hubbard,  Republicans,  were  elated  by  large  «*"  &]*■■  JH*?&  ttV*^  m-T? 

majorities,  to  represent  the  four  district  of  jency  were  $18 288.05^hich  bi» beenpaid  to 

Co^ectfcnt  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  *t£0M™fllTflle  V^*8®1  ££°  "?*  J?, ac- 

The  Legislature  convened  at  Hartford  on  cordance^th  fteproT^ons  of  theactof  Con- 

May  3d,  aid  was  organized  by  the  election  of  &*"  ™akta«  *he  grant    The  average  attend- 

O.  J.  tfodge  as  President  pro  Urn.  of  the  Sen-  anco  ^nnngthe  year  at  the  public  school*  was 

ate,  and  E?  K.  Foster  as  Weaker  of  the  House  """^  **r  °ent-  of.  the  enumeration,  and  a 

of  Representatives,  both  being  members  of  the  lar8er  mn°™t  was  r'^f  h*  districts  for  school 

Republican  party?  Governor  Buckingham  and  KS*8!  than  eyer  before.    One  hundred  and 

the  other  State  officers  elect  then  took  the  oath  *h°JS"SJe  J?"*"18,  ^°m  T*Tftf*  to™8  at" 

of  office,  and  the  annual  message  of  the  Gov-  Wift£*^£8c5iKi  *nd  mo"|  ?T  T 

ernor  was  delivered.  hundred  from  that  institution  engaged  in  teach- 

The  funded  debt  of  Connecticut  in  May,  1866,  mgi,         .,      ...       .      .  ..     _.  .     .    . 

was  $8,000,000,  and  the  unfunded  debt  $2,-  ,oTr,fl!;aiIr0ad  mter«fts  of  the  «»*?  «?™W 

628,113.74,  while  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  1864_ 66  were  """^r  prosperous.   A  million 

sinking  fund  was  $1,128,894.79.    ThefoDowing  mor«  Passengers  were  carried  than  dura*  the 

exhibits  the  disbursement  of  the  State  treasury^  Previous  year,  and  the  gross  earnings  andnet 

up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting- of  the  Legist  ea^1°g8^ero,bo^  largely  increased.     Not- 

tureinMav*  withstanding  almost  every  railroad  was  report- 

' "  ed  in  good  condition  and  safely  managed,  one 

Ti»payine»ta  dining  the  w  to  ajdiiiary  ex-   __„  hundred  and  nineteen  accidents  were  reported, 

penaes.  aa  reported  by  the  Comptroller,  wen.   $417,818  80  »     /.  ?  ^^    *  "^"°c"  »v,v.«»um.  "jj»  »  »  Jt      • " 

For  BoidtOTB'fimiiieo... „ 6«*,5i«  78  of  which  fifty-two  proved  fatal.    The  following 

Adnnees  t.  th«  Paymajter-Gcnerai  for  Stat.  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  report  of  the 

bounties,  and  payments  lor  other  porpoaea  t>„sj-~.;i  n„™s~.f «— . 

connected  with  Toionteen  and  militia. ......  8,M8,8eo  oo  Kauroad  Commissioners : 

_,_,                                                „,„m  „  The  chartered  capital  of  the  several  rallroada 

"""• " H,T0a,«86  0»  lyta«tathe8tateilDwholeortapart,la....««a<682,0«0l 

The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  ?^te±ffiii^^  1T'M^1  * 

for  the  year  was  $254,627,407,  an  increase  of  ters  granted,  in  whole  or  in  port,  by  the 

$17,477,243  over  that  of  the  preceding  year;  ofwM^n^c^YnlhVstate::::::::::    2?."^ 

ana  as  an  evidence  of  tne  resources  ot  the  state    The  aggregate  length  of  double  track  is 335     H 

it  may  be  noted  that  her  total  indebtedness  is  *£*??  }bc  •"tt*?  leD^t  of  **? * mvnM*  ■  v  •  •    W4*    M 

less  than  four  and  one-quarter  per  cent  of  her  ™£g!&g^^ 

last  valuation,  and  less  than  two-thirds  of  the      edto $4,688,769  M 

excess ,of  that  valuation  over  the  previous  one  f^S^w^^^^                                ^^  " 

The  Claims  of  Connecticut  against  the  General  ger,  freight,  and  miscellaneous  expenses. .  .       683,909  87 

Government  for  moneys  expended  in  arming.  There  **»  been  expended  during  the  year  for     mA^AM  M 

.  .  -         •     •      Z  •     at_    .*•  v         maintenance  of  way... •• . ....       741,194  29 

raising,  and  eqmppmg  troops,  appear  in  the  fol-  For  maintenance  of  motive  power  and  cars. . .       620,498  01 

lowing  table,  prepared  in  August,  1865 :  Making,  for  repairs  and  renewal,  a  total  cost  of    1,861,686  28 

The  total  income  of  the  railroads  In  the  State 

Her  entire  claim  thus  far,  is $1,872,882  84        during  the  past  year  has  been 6,647,885  00 

She  has  received,  being  an  ad-  Their  net  earnings  have  been 2,162,838  62 

vanee  before  the  first  settle-  Passenger  and  other  trains  have  ran  in  all  8,086,950  miles, 

mentwasmade $606,000  00  carrying  4,612^18  passengers. 

Balance  on  first  settlement. . .     612,785  71  _          _ 

Balance  on  last  settlement.. .    171.490  70      $i,<#o,28l  41  By  the  report  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  it 

appears  that  during  the  year  ending  April  1, 
1865,  twenty-three  banks,  with  an  aggregate 


Leaving  a  difference  of $482,60148 


being  little  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  capital  of  $7,850,600,  changed  from  State  to  na- 

the  amount  claimed  to  have  been  expended.   So  tional  institutions.    The  following  table  shows 

much  of  this  sum  as  has  been  suspended  on  ac-  the  amount  of  capital   invested  in  banking 

count  of  property  not  properly  accounted  for  or  business : 


CONNECTICUT.  SOS 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  1864,  the  Unking  cap-     mtkM  ^  of  the  last  report  numbered  41.565,  of  whom 

in^^i^X^y^'::::::::::::::::^^  M**  were  active  mmtia. 

^^                                      •  The  following  table  exhibits  the  vital  sta- 

i>e«^#rc^i«by ttoch^oftw^ty-tin^^98*1650  J^ics  *  *J  State  for  the  year  ending  Decern- 

Unto *..........7r77r. 1,855,800  ber81, 1864: 

»—  «■«* «*w*  ^^ml^^eir:::::::::::::::::::::  *3! 

This  capital  is  distributed  among  forty-nine         SS^f-^',;:;^; H2 

banks,  which  hold  deposits  amounting  to  $5,.  ^rr^^'.^::::.::::::::::::::::  ij8 

297,803.49,  specie  amounting  to  $852,792.96,         Gain  on  previous  year 668 

or  about  eleven  and  five-eighths  per  cent  of         Excess  of  Mrths  over  deaths w 

their  circulation,  and  United  States  securities  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  number 

to  the  amount  of  $6,881,417.63.    Their  circu-  of  deaths,  there  was  no  epidemic  generally 

lation  is  $7,305,024,  and  bills  discounted  during  prevalent,  the  percentage  from  zymotics  being 

the  year  ending  April  1,  1865,  amounted  to  less  than  for  two  years  preceding.    The  follow- 

$15,273,001.21.    The  tax  paid  to  the  State  by  ing  have  been  the  ten  most  fatal  causes,  in  their 

the  banks  during  the  year  was  $32,257.69;  order:  consumption,  1,171;  pneumonia,  592; 

licenses  and  tax  paid  to  the  United  States  for  diphtheria,  499  ;   typhus  and  typhoid  fevers, 

three  quarters  ending  April  1>  1805,  $174,-  442 ;  old  age,  405 ;  scarlet  fever,  822 ;  dysen- 

125.10 ;  proportioned  tax  for  the  quarter  ending  tery,  283 ;  cholera  infantum,  284 ;  croup,  225. 

July  1,  1865,  $58,041.70 ;  making  the  whole  The  Legislature  adjourned  on  July  21st,  after 

amount  of  taxes  $264,424.49.    The  aggregate  the  longest  regular  session  ever  held  in  the 

amount  of  deposits  in  savings  banks  January  State.  Among  the  prominent  bills  passed  were 

1,  1865,  was  $29,142,288.58;   an  increase  of  those  imposing  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar, 

$2,160,066.74    The  market  value  of  their  as-  reorganizing  the  militia,  raising  the  salaries  of 

sets  was  $31,087,145.85,  leaving  a  margin  on  members  of  the  Legislature,  from  $1.50  to  $8.00 

the  amount  due  depositors  of  $1,944,857.27,  a  per  diem,  forbidding  railroad  companies  to  raise 

fraction  over  six  per  cent    The  number  of  de-  the  price  of  commutation  tickets,  and  author- 

positors  January  1st  was  121,682,  being  an  in-  izing  the  treasurer  to  issue  two  millions  of  dol- 

crease  during  the  year  of  5,001.    Total  taxes  lars  more  of  State  bonds  at  six  per  cent,  which 

paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  $244,045.14*  should  be  free  of  taxation.    The  following  reso- 

of  which  $178,310.77  were  paid  to  the  State,  lutions  on  national  affairs  were  adopted  at  the 

and  $65,734.37  to  the  United  States.  close  of  the  session : 

From  the  Adjutant-General's  report  it  ap-  Gama*  Asssublt,  May  Session,  a.  ».  186& 

pears  that  on  April  1,  1865,  the  State  had  a  Grateful  to  Almighty  God  who  has  brought  the  Amer- 

surplus  of  6,089  in  three  years'  men,  without  ican  people  safely  through  the  perils* af  civil  war, 

reference  to  \ts  quota  on  th^call  of  Secenjber  ££3^  #S.  ^^^T^L^oi 

1864*  for  300,000  men.    There  were  enlisted  Connecticut,  considering  the  present  condition  of 

during  the  year,  for  organizations  in  the  field.  public  affairs,  thinks  fit  to  declare  as  follows : 

2,898  men,  and  3,849  substitutes  for  enrolled  ™  American  people  are  a  nation,  and  not  a  con- 

mf*Lr  WSfc  *2?  **  Sft  MB*6r  i  {^™£*£*™*rUi»  constitutional  rights  which 

substitutes,  but  1,552  had  reached  the  regiments  ougbt  ^  be  preserved  inviolable ;  but,  as  between 

in  the  field  up  to  the  date  of  last  reports,  at  the  Nation  and  the  States,  the  Nation  is  sovereign 

least  one-half  of  those  mustered  into  service  and  the  States  are  not. 

having  deserted  before  reaching   the   front.  *Jf  »«  ^^  *hf  'i™*8  of^the  UnUed  **£* 

Durinl  the  year  ending  April,  if  65,  926  men  3&*£  £^&#&£  W^A 

enlisted  into  the  United  States  army  and  Yet-  between  different  classes  of  free  men. 

eran  Reserve  Corps,  and  were  credited  to  the  Treason  against  a  Republican  government  is  the 

State.    The  quotas  assigned  to  Connecticut  un-  greatest  of  crimes,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such. 

der  ail  <db  except  the  last,  amounted  to  47,622  fe^ 

The  State  having  a  large  surplus  when  the  call  misguided  mBSses  of  the  Southern  people  who  were 

of  December,  1864,  was  made,  was  never  called  not  primarily  responsible  for  the  late  rebellion. 

upon  to  furnish  a  quota  under  that  call     The  The  public  opinion  of  Europe,  in  reference  to  the 

number  of  men  actually  furnished  by  her  during  dom«?tlc  afai™  <£  th»  country,  must  henceforth  be 

credits  to  the  standard  of  three  years,  the  State  ^n  itg  domestic  policy,  and  especially  in  deciding 

account  stands  as  follows,  not  including  the  wnat  course  it  will  pursue  toward  the  leaders  of  the 

three  months'  men,  who  numbered  2,840 :  rebellion,  ought  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  wishes, 

Thnijfn'Mra.  **•  aa>Tic*>  the  warnings,  the  entreaties,  or  the  pub- 

M02  nine  months' men,  equal  to 1,400  lie  opinion  of  foreign  nations,  but  ought  on  the  con- 

«3  one  year          u^    u    ........ !!!!  .    176  *™*y>  *•  ,ook  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  upon  all 

25  two  years'        u           u    ............       IS  attempts  from  such  quarters  to  affect  its  action. 

44,142  three  yean*      **           u    44,142  The  Government  of  the  United  States  ought  never 

26  four  years1        "           "    84  to  recognize  any  government  which  has  been  imposed 

'       1^04  not  known       »          •*    1^04  upon  any  nation  on  this  continent  by  the  arms  of  any 

Total  equivalent  of  three  years'  men...  4T,572  E "j^X^'      the  Government  of  the  United 

The  enrolled  militia  of  the  State  at  the  date  States  ought,  while  courteous,  to  be  frank.  It  ought 
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not  to  make  pretences  of  friendship  toward  nations  year — Gen.  H.  having  received  the  "Whig  nomi- 

that  have  manifested  hatred  of  this  country  in  iU  late  natioll  at  Harrishnrg— a  certain  militia  Gen. 

«eXandB  pea^'tb^  Crary,  who  represented  Michigan  in  the  House, 

who  are  not  our  friends,  ought  to  be  maintained  at  all  having  made  a  speech  criticizing  and  assailing 

times,  if  possible,  as  the  true  and  permanent  policy  Gen.   Harrison's  military  career,  Mr.  Corwin 

of  the  United  States.  «..,•«*,  answered  it  in  a  vein  of  mingled  humor  and 

Andrew  Johnson  President  of  tbe  United  States,  ^^j^  whicn  has  rareiy  ^n  ©quailed.     The 
by  his  great  abilities,  his  undoubted  patiotism.  and         j^v?  "*"*£*  /£.  /i       -    «*i»«™».     ■*.*«* 

his  eminent  public  serrices,  has  entitled  himself  to  extinction   Of  the  mrfortunate  member  from 

tbe  confidence  of  the  nation ;  and  since  be  is  mani-  Michigan  was   80   complete,  that  when   John 

festly  surrounded  by  many  and  great  difficulties,  and  Qnincy  Adams  casually  alluded  in  debate  next 

is  compelled  to  adopt  experimental  policies  without  day  ^  «  the  late  Mr.  Orarv ,"  the  House  fairly 

assurance  of  their  success,  he  ought  to  be  sustained  -v'v  __ui,  av-  ^-^.-l  —^Li:.^,,* 

in  the  exercise  of  great  frSedom  oV  action,  and  in  all  ™*>\  ^Jr^JF*'      mer"me°t' . 
his  efforts  to  tranquillize  the  country,  to  maintain  its        1°  1840  Mr.  Corwin  was  the  Whig  candidate 

peace  and  dignity,  and  to  promote  its  welfare,  he  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  canvassed  the  State 

ought  to  receive  a  frank  and  generous  support  from  with    Gen.     Harrison,   addressing    enormous 

^HFsTxtllency,  the  Governor,  is  hereby  requested  S^?™^  *  ™°*  °f  «jf  counties.  At  the 
to  cause  a  copy  of  these  declarations  to  be  transmit-  election,  he  was  chosen  by  some  16,000  ma- 
ted to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  like  jonty,  Gen.  Harrison  receiving  over  23,000  in 
copy  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  Presidential  election  that  soon  followed; 
this  State  in  Congress.  ye^  two  years  later,  Gov.  Corwin,  on  a  reduced 
At  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed,  in  P0^  vas  run  out  by  Wilson  Shannon,  whom 
the  Senate  unanimously,  and  in  the  House  by  he  **ad  B0  hea^y  beaten  in  1840:  the  vote 
a  two-thirds  vote,  submitting  to  popular  ratifi-  standing— Shannon,  129,064;  Corwin,  125,621 ; 
cation  the  following  amendment  to  the  State  Kin3  (Abolition),  5,404. 
Constitution :  "  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  **  1844  "*  Whigs,  on  a  full  poll,  again  car- 
States  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twen-  ried  the  State>  .g^S  its  electoral  vote  to  Mr. 
ty-one  years,  who  shall  have  resided  in  this  CtoYi  and  sending  Mr.  Corwin  to  the  United 
State  for  a  term  of  one  year  next  preceding,  States  Senate,  where  he  made  in  1847  a  speech 
and  in  the  town  in  which  he  may  offer  himself  against  our  war  in  Mexico,  thoroughly  cxpos- 
to  he  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  an  elector,  'mS  and  reprobating  the  iniquity  of  that  foray, 
at  least  six  months  next  preceding  the  time  at  Ho  served  in  the  Senate  until  Mr.  Fillmore's 
which  he  may  so  offer  himself,  and  shall  be  accession  to  the  Presidency  (July,  1850),  when 
able  to  read  any  article  of  the  Constitution,  or  he  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
any  section  of  the  statutes  of  this  State,  and  ▼ha*  he  remained  till  the  expiration  of  Mr. 
shall  sustain  a  good  moral  character,  shall,  on  Fillmore's  term,  when  he  returned  to  private 
taking  such  oath  as  may  he  prescribed  by  law,  ^e  and  the  practice  of  law  at  Lehanon,  and 
become  an  elector."  This  was  intended  to  was  m  1868  returned  once  more  a  Represent- 
nullify  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  ative  in  Congress  by  an  ^  overwhelming  ma- 
denied  the  right  of  suffrage  to  colored  persons,  Jority  ?  heing  reelected,  with  but  a  shadow  of 
except  those  who  were  citizens  of  the  State  at  opposition,  in  1860.  On  Mr.  Lincoln's  acces- 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  Bion  to  the  Presidency,  he,  was  appointed  Min- 
1811.  The  election  took  place  on  October  2d,  ister  to  Mexico,  where  he  remained  until  the 
with  the  following  result:  arrival  of  Maximilian,  when  he  came  home  on 

For  the  Amendment 27,21T  ?eaV.6  <*****">  ***&*  ™*  re.tU^  rem*m" 

Against  the  Amendment 88,4S»  ing  in  W  ashington  and  engaging  m  the  practice 

x,  «_.*       i   *  »      „      .  TZZ  of  law,  but  taking  a  warm  interest  in  public 

Majority  against  Amendment 6.2T2  affairs/and  earnestly  cooperating  in  every  ef- 

OORWIN,  Hon.  Thomas,  an  eminent  Ameri-  fort  to  restore  peace  to  our  country, 
can  statesman,  born  in  Bourbon  County,  Ky.,        His  style  of  oratory  was  captivating,  and 

July  29,  1794,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  De-  his  genial  and  kindly  nature  made  him  an  al* 

cember  18,  1865.    In  1798  his  father  removed  most  universal  favorite.      His   death,  though 

to  what  is  now  Lebanon,  Ohio ;  the  son  working  occurring  at  a  ripe  age,  and  after  some  months 

upon  the  home  farm  till  he  was  about  twenty  of  infirm  health,  was  sudden  and  somewhat 

years  old.    He  enjoyed  very  slender  educational  unexpected,  resulting  from  a  paralytic  attack, 
advantages ;  but  commenced  the  study  of  law        COSTELLO,  Dudley,  an  Irish  author  and 

in  1815,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818.  journalist,  horn  in  1808,  died  at  St.  John's 

His  ability  and  eloquence  as  an  advocate  soon  Wood,  London,  September,  1865.    He  was  the 

gained  him  an  extensive  practice.    He  was  first  son  of  a  military  officer,  and  brother  of  Louisa 

chosen  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  in  1822,  serv-  Stuart  Costello,  the  well-known  authoress.    He 

ing  therein  seven  years,  and  was  first  chosen  to  was  educated  for  the  army  at  Sandhurst,  and, 

Congress  in  1 880.    His  district  (the  Miami)  obtaining  a  commission,  served  with  his  regi 

was  strongly  Whig,  and  he  in  hearty  sympathy  ment  on  the  staff  in  various  foreign  stations, 

with  its  politics,  having  supported  Clay  for  and  finally  at  Bermuda,  W.  I.    Here  strong 

President  in  1824,  Adams  in  1828,  and  zeal-  literary  tastes  developed  themselves,  and  most 

ously  supporting  Clay  again  in  1882 ;  as  he  did  of  his  leisure  time  was  devoted  to  drawing  and 

Gen.  Harrison  in  1836  and  1840.    In  the  latter  literature.    He  also  issued  a  newspaper  once  a 
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fortnight,  written  mostly  himself  in  different  Barnstable,  Mass.,  July  4,  1781,  died  at  Provi- 
styles  and  on  all  the  topics  of  conversation  in  dence,  October  19,  I860.  He  completed  his 
the  island,  being  at  this  time  scarcely  twenty  preparatory  studies  at  the  Sandwich  Academy, 
years  of  age.  Having  relinquished  his  commis-  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1802,  and  soon 
sion  in  the  army,  he  pursued  his  studies  on  the  after  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under 
Continent  for  some  years,  residing  in  Paris  with  Dr.  Leonard,  of  Portsmouth,  and  subsequently 
his  accomplished  sister.  For  a  time  he  was  with  Dr.  Jeffries,  of  Boston.  Theology,  how- 
private  draughtsman  and  amanuensis  to  the  ever,  having  greater  attractions  for  him,  he  took 
famous  Baron  Cuvier.  Afterwards  he  devoted  orders  in  1803,  and  was  elected  rector  of  the 
himself  to  copying  illuminated  manuscripts  in  church  in  Providence,  over  which  he  presided 
the  "Biblioth&que  Roy  ale,"  and  it  is  said  that  until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  an  inter- 
he  and  his  sister  were  the  first  who  drew  pub-  vol  of  a  few  years,  during  which  his  health . 
lie  attention  to  copying  ancient  illuminations,  obliged  him  to  suspend  preaching.  In  1808  he 
both  in  Paris  and  at  the  British  Museum.  Re-  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  made  a  Fellow  of 
turning  to  London  in  1833,  he  became  succes-  Brown  University,  and  Secretary  of  the  College 
si vely  foreign  editor  of  the  "Morning  Herald,"  Corporation,  and  retained  his  connection  with 
and  u  Daily  News."  Besides  a  volume  of  trav-  the  University  throughout  his  life.  The  minis- 
els,  "  A  Tour  through  the  Valley  of  the  Meuse  "  terial  life  of  Dr.  Crocker  is  intimately  identified 
(1845),  Mr.  CosteUo  produced  a  number  of  with  the  history,  growth,  and  progress  of  the 
works  of  fiction,  among  which  are  "Stories  Episcopal  Church  of  that  diocese.  When  he 
from  a  Screen"  (1855),  "The  Joint  Stock  removed  to  that  State  it  contained  but  four 
Banker"  (1856),  "The  Millionnaire "  (1858),  Episcopal  churches,  all  of  which  were  estab- 
14  Faint  Heart  Never  Won  Fair  Lady"  (1859),  lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Propa- 
and  "  Holidays  with  Hobgoblins "  (I860).  He  gation  Society,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
had  also  been  connected  with  the  "Examiner  "  century.  In  1827  he  received  the  degree  of 
newspaper  sine©  1845,  and  for  thirty  years  had  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Geneva  College,  N.  Y. 
contributed  to  many  of  the  periodicals  of  the  As  a  preacher  Dr.  Crocker  was  simple,  faithful, 
day.  Mr.  Costello's  latest  separate  publication  and  evangelical,  dealing  but  little  in  controver- 
is  "  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber,"  an  illus-  sial  divinity,  and  rarely  attempting  philosophi- 
trated  work  in  two  volumes.  He  was,  a  few  cal  argument  He  aimed  to  be  instructive  more 
years  since,  placed  on  the  pension  list  of  the  than  eloquent,  was  fond  of  reading,  and  his 
Royal  Literary  Fund  on  account  of  his  literary  written  discourses  probably  averaged  from  sixty 
ability.  to  seventy  yearly,  a  few  of  which,  as  well  as 
CROCKER,  Natiian  B.,  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  some  of  his  occasional  addresses  and  lectures, 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  were  published.  In  person  he  was  tall,  but  well 
States,  and  for  more  than  sixty  years  rector  of  formed  and  erect,  and  his  manners  were  digni- 
SL  John's  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  born  in  fied  and  courteous. 

D 

DAVIS,  Hon.  Heney  "Winter.  An  Ameri-  of  Ways  and  Means.  As  a  politician  his  im- 
am statesman,  born  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1817,  flinching  integrity  often  assumed  the  appear- 
died  at  Baltimore,  Dec.  30, 1865.  He  was  the  ance  of  audacity,  and  by  nature  self-reliant,  he 
son  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  professor  in  seldom  permitted  the  opinions  of  friends  to  in- 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis ;  was  partly  edu-  fluence  his  own  resolutions ;  hence  by  those  who 
cated  at  that  college,  but  finally  graduated  at  made  expediency  their  cardinal  doctrine,  he 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  Ya.,  studied  law  and  was  sometimes  denounced  as  self-willed  and 
wasfadmitted  to  the  bar  at  Alexandria,  V  a.  Here  impracticable.  In  1859  he  voted  for  Mr.  Pen- 
he  rapidly  rose  to  distinction.  His  intellect  was  nington,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Speaker, 
admirably  suited  to  his  profession — keen,  inven-  The  act  drew  down  on  him  a  storm  of  re- 
tive,  salient,  and  with  that  power  of  continuous  proach  and  abuse.  The  Legislature  of  his 
thought  which  is  essential  to  every  man  that  has  own  State  passed  a  resolution  that  he  had 
to  do  with  affairs  of  the  forum  or  of  the  State,  misrepresented  Maryland,  and  forfeited  the 
After  practising  a  few  years  in  Alexandria,  he  confidence  of  her  people.  In  a  speech  made  in 
removed  to  Baltimore,  and  first  attained  celeb-  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the  House,  immedi- 
rity  there  in  the  Episcopal  Convention  of  Mary-  ately  after,  he  told  the  members  of  the  Mary- 
land, by  his  defence  of  Dr.  H.  V.  D.  Johns  land  Legislature  to  take  their  message  back  to 
against  the  accusation  of  Bishop  Whittingham,  their  masters,  for  only  to  their  masters,  the 
for  having  violated  the  canon  of  the  Episcopal  people,  would  he  reply !  In  a  still  higher  key 
Church,  in  consenting  to  officiate  on  one  occa-  he  declared  that  he  should  rejoice  if  his  duty  to 
sion  in  the  Eutaw  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  his  country  could  always  be  made  to  square  with 
In  1855  he  was  elected  a  Representative  from  the  interests  of  his  immediate  constituents,  but 
Maryland,  and  was  reelected  the  two  following  there  might  be  occasions  when  it  would  bo 
terms,  serving  through  all  on  the  Committee  necessary  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Vol.  v.— 20            A 
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and  disregard  the  wishes  of  those  who  elected  basis,  and  ample  endowments  for  them  and  fot 
Mm.  When  his  State  stood  ready  to  plunge  the  episcopate  were  secured, 
into  secession,  he  resisted  that  purpose  with  Bishop  Delancey  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
his  utmost  zeal  and  ability.  Representing  a  High  Church  party  in  this  country,  and  threw 
slave  State  and  a  border  State,  he  was,  never-  his  whole  influence  in  its  favor.  His  Church 
theless,  conspicuous  in  Congress  for  his  nn-  sympathies,  however,  were  broad  and  generous, 
compromising  radicalism,  his  early  advocacy  Of  late  years  he  has  been  prominent  from  his 
of  emancipation,  of  arming  the  negroes,  &o.  efforts  to  bring  about  intercommunion  with  the 
His  great  speech  at  Chicago  last  summer  was  Greek  Church.  He  twice  visited  England,  first 
for  negro  suffrage.  His  Southern  birth  and  edu-  in  1852,  as  one  of  the  delegates  chosen  to  repli- 
cation, his  political  hopes;  which  were  always  sent  the  American  Episcopal  Church  at  the 
high,  and  his  professional  interests,  to  which  he  third  jubilee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
was  much  attached,  weighed  as  nothing  against  of  the  Gospel.  His  fellow  delegates  were  the 
his  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  Declaration,  of  Bishop  of  Michigan  and  the  late  Bishop  Wain- 
u  humanity,  of  freedom,  and  of  equal  rights. "  wright,  of  New  York,  and  all  three  received 
In  1863  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  to  the  thirty-  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  the  Uni- 
eighth  Congress,  in  which  he  served  with  dis-  versity  of  Oxford.  Bishop  Delancey's  second 
tinguiahed  ability  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  visit  to  England  was  made  in  1858.  His  death 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1852  he  published  a  was  partially  the  result  of  paralysis, 
book  entitled  the  War  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  DELAWARE.  Area,  2,120  square  miles; 
in  tht  Nineteenth  Century.  His  death  was  population  in  1860,  112,216.  Until  the  corn- 
caused  by  typhoid  pneumonia,  brought  on  by  mencement  of  the  recent  war  a  State  debt 
taking  a  cold  bath  while  under  the  influence  of  was  unknown  in  Delaware.  The  resources  of 
a  heavy  cold.  the  State  had  been  amply  sufficient  to  meet 

DELANCET,  Right  Rev.  William  Heath-  the  ordinary  expenses,  and  the  policy  to  guard 

cote,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  !>.,  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  against  indebtedness  had  become  settled,  upon 

Western  New  York,  of  the  Protestant  Episco-  the  issue  of  the  orders  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

pal  Church,  born  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  ment  to  draft  the  citizens  into  the  military  ser- 

October  8, 1797,  died  at  his  residence  in  Geneva,  vice,  the  Legislature  determined  to  extend  the 

N.  Y.,  April  5,  1865.     He  was  educated  at  credit  of  the  State  to  aid  them  in  relieving 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  where  ho  graduated  themselves  from  the  operation  of  the  draft  by 

in  1817.  obtaining  substitutes.     For  this  purpose  the 

Having  studied  theology  under  Bishop  Ho-  State  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  prepare  and 
bart,  he  was  admitted  in  1822  to  the  order  of  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000. 
priests,  and  soon  became  an  assistant  minister  This  amount  was  increased  during  1865  by 
in  the  associated  parishes  of  Christ  Church,  St.  the  addition  of  $110,000,  making  the  total 
Peter's,  and  St  James's  in  Philadelphia.  From  $1,110,000.  A  loan  of  bonds  to  the  amount 
1823  to  1880  he  was  annually  chosen  Socre-  of  $170,000  was  made  to  the  Delaware  Rail- 
tary  of  the  Diocesan  Convention,  and  from  road  Company  by  the  State  in  1855.  As 
1823  to  1829  was  also  Secretary  oi  the  House  a  security  for  this  loan  the  State  holds  a 
of  Bishops.  In  1828  he  became  Provost  of  the  mortgage  of  the  railroad  guaranteed  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  After  remaining  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
in  that  office  for  five  years,  he  became  again  road  Company — a  part  of  the  line  from  Phila- 
an  assistant  minister  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and  delphia  to  Baltimore  and  Washington — and 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  White,  the  rector  of  also  a  sinking  fund  by  the  operation  of 
that  parish.  which  the  entire  loan  will  be  paid  before  the 

In  1838  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  newly  maturity  of  the  bonds.    The  payment  of  the 

constituted  diocese  of  Western  New  York.    His  principal  and  interest  of  the  general  bonded 

consecration  to  the  Episcopal  office  took  place  debt  was  provided  for  by  the  appropriation  of 

May  9,  1839.    He  then  removed  to  Geneva,  certain  sums  from  time  to  time  paid  to  the 

the  seat  of  the  Diocesan  College,  where  he  after-  Treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  State.  The  amount 

wards  resided.    In  his  new  position  he  soon  thus  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 

proved  himself  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  mington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  during  the 

efficient  prelates  of  his  Church.    The  visitation  eleven  months  ending  October  31,1865,  was 

of  his  large  diocese  required  a  journey  of  more  $94,782,  to  which  addmg  the  taxes  from  other 

than  four  thousand  miles,  and  during  the  earlier  sources,  and  the  aggregate  was  $95,208.    This 

years  of  his  administration  had  to  be  made  al-  sum,  if  the  tax  justly  due  upon  carriers  by 

most  entirely  by  the  old-fashioned  stage  coaches,  steam  had  been  paid  by  all,  and  the  tax  upon 

or  often  by  a  private  conveyance  over  rough  the  railroad  had  yielded  in  the  same  proportion 

roads  and  through  a  thinly  settled  country;  for  November,  would  have  been  increased  to 

still  he  was  enabled  to  make  this  journey  an-  upwards  of  $160,000  for  the  year  ending  De- 

nually  until  the  introduction  of  railways  in  that  cember  1,  1865 — a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 

section  of  the  country  relieved  him  of  much  of  annual  interest  on  all  the  bonds  and  leave  forty 

the  fatigue  incident  to  his  visitation.    Through  thousand  dollars  to  be  applied  to  the  principal, 

his   endeavors   all    the    Church   institutions  The  annual  current  expenditures  have  hither- 

throughout  his  district  were  placed  upon  a  firm  to  been  met  by  the  income  from  the  invest 
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ments  of  the  State,  together  with  certain  taxes.  Aalborg,  10,069.  On  February  1,  1860,  there 
fees,  fines,  forfeitures,  &c  were  in  Denmark  only  12,907  persons  not  con- 
Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  30,  1864,  nected  with  the  Lutheran  State  Church,  of  whom 
imposing  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  circula-  the  Jews  were  4,214 ;  Roman  Catholics,  1,240 ; 
tion  of  State  banks,  the  alternative  was  pre-  Reformed,  1,761 ;  Mormons,  2,657 ;  Baptists, 
sented  to  them  to  adopt  the  national  system  2,270;  Anglicans,  114;  Apostolical  Free  Church, 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  or  to  go  into  202;  and  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free  Church, 
liquidation*  The  State  of  Delaware  owned  162.  Since  1860  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
$365,700  of  the  capital  of  the  Farmers9  Bank.  Church  has -also  been  established  in  Denmark, 
An  act  was  therefore  passed  authorizing  the  and  in  1865  full  religious  liberty  was  granted 
change  to  the  national  system.  to  that  body.  The  receipts  in  the  budget  of 
The  subject  of  internal  improvements  has  1865-'66  was  calculated  at  9,819,682;  the  ex- 
for  years  received  much  attention  from  the  penditares  at  18,979,348  rix-dollars.  The  pub- 
people  of  this  State.  The  construction  and  He  debt  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  inclusive  of 
operation  of  the  Delaware  Railroad  has  added  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Laeunburg,  was  on 
greatly  to  the  wealth  and  convenience  of  the  March  81, 1864, 113,254, 944  rix-dollars;  the  par- 
people,  and  especially  those  residing  in  close  ticular  debt  of  Denmark  Proper,  8,379,389  do. 
proximity  to  it  It  is  now  being  rapidly  ex-  The  share  of  the  duchies  in  the  public  debt  was 
tended,  by  its  connection  with  a  Maryland  fixed  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  at  29,000,000  rix- 
road,  through  the  Eastern  shore  of  Mary-  dollars.  The  Danish  army,  on  the  peace-foot- 
land  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  ing,  consists  of  12,000  men ;  during  the  war 
promises,  when  completed,  still  further  to  en-  against  Austria  and  Prussia  it  was  raised  to 
nance  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  about  55,000.  The  fleet,  in  March,  1865,  con- 
section  of  country  through  wliich  it  passes,  sisted  of  29  steamers  (of  which  4  were  iron- 
The  Delaware  and  Maryland  Railroad  is  now  clads);  with  876  guns,  besides  a  number  of  sail- 
in  process  of  rapid  construction,  and  the  expec-  ing  vessels. 

tation  of  those  having  charge  of  this  improve-  DIALYSIS,  new  applications  op.  Conversion 

ment  is  that  it  will  be  completed  within  the  of  Salt  Meat  into  Fresh,  etc. — An  article  on  the 

present  year.    This  road  will  be  of  immense  Utilization  of  Brine  will  be  found  in  the  vol- 

advantage  to  a  very  productive  section  of  Kent  ume  of  this  Cyclopaedia  for  1864,  the  method 

County,  greatly  in  need  of  facilities  for  trans-  — applied  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Whitelaw,  of  Glasgow 

porting    produce  to  market.       The  comple-  —being  that  of  dialysis,  for  which  see  also  pre- 

tion  of  the  Junction  and  Breakwater  Railroad  ceding  volumes.    In  a  note  in  the  Jour,  of  the 

from  Milford,  by  way  of  Georgetown  to  Lewes,  Franklin  Institute  for  July,  1865,  it  is  stated 

is  greatly  desired  by  all  the  citizens.  that  in  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  William  Mtfrcet  be- 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  fore  the  London  Chemical  Society,  and  to  be 

United  States,  which  had  been  ratified  at  the  found  in  its  journal  (December,  1864),  but 

close  of  the  year,  abolished  slavery  in  the  which  the  writer  of  this  has  not  met  with,  that 

State  of  Delaware.    The  number  of  slaves  in  author  asserts  that  the  material  procured  from 

the  State  in  1860  was  1,798.     During  the  ex-  brine  by  the  dialytic  process,  as  6hown  by  his 

citement  of  the  war  this  number  had  been  experiments,  lacks  in  considerable  degree  the 

greatly  reduced,  and  but  few  remained  to  re-  crystalloid  constituents  of  flesh,  such  as  the 

ceive  any  benefit  from  the  measure.    The  free  phosphates,  the  lactates,  kreatine  and  kreatin- 

colored  population  in  1860  was  19,829.    In  the  ine;  and  that  it  is  thus  in  reality  very  poor  14 

Legislature  of  the  State  this  amendment  was  nutritious  matter. 

rejected.  Another  application    of  dialysis,  however, 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    King,  later  made  by  Mr.  Whitelaw,  that  namely  of  a 

Christian  IX.,  born  April  8,  1818,  succeeded  mode  of  freshening  salted  meats,  appears,  so 

on  November  15,  1863,  King  Frederick  VII.,  in  far  as  published  accounts  have  yet  oeen  met 

virtue  of  the  "London  Protocol"  of  May  8, 1852,  with,  to  promise  a  more  decided  practicability 

and  the  Danish  law  of  succession  of  July  31,  and  success.    The  process,  as  stated  by  the  in- 

1853.  Oldest  son  of  the  king,  and  heir  apparent  ventor  (Chem.  News,  May  28,  1864),  consists 

to  the  throne,  Crown  Prince  Frederick,  born  essentially  in  placing  the  salt  meat  within  a 

June  3, 1843.    Since  the  cession  of  the  Duchies  dialytic  bag  made  of  untanned  skin  or  other 

Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  to  Prussia  suitable  material,  and  which  is  further  to  be 

and  Austria,  on  October  80, 1864,  the  area  of  Den-  nearly  filled  with  brine  from  the  barrel;  then 

mark  Proper  consists  of  15,896  square  miles,  con-  immersing  this  dialyser,  so  charged,  in  a  suffi- 

taining  (February  1, 1860)  1,608,095  inhabitants,  cient  quantity  of  sea-water,  and  allowing  the 

The  other  dominions  of  Denmark  (Faroe  Islands,  interchange  of  materials  through  the  texture  of 

Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Island  of  St  Croix,  the  bag  to  go  on  for  several  days.    As  the 

St  Thomas,  and  St  John,  in  the  West  Indies)  brine  becomes  freed  of  salt,  the  meat  gradually 

had,  in  1860, .  a  population  of  124,020.     The  parts  with  its  salt  to  the  brine,  and  this  por- 

average  annual  increase  of  the  population  from  tion  also  is  in  turn  withdrawn  by  the  liquid 

1855  to  1860  was  1.34  percent.  Four  cities  have  without.    The  process  should  continue  until 

a  population  above  10,000  inhabitants.  Copenha-  the  meat  is  fresh  enough  for  use — or,  say. 

gen,  155,143;  Odense,  14,255 ;  Aarhuus,  11,009;  until  the  enclosed  brine  is  within  1°  or  2 
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(Twaddell's  hydrometer)  of  the  strength  of  sea-  are  liable  to  be  found  intermixed.    lie  cites  in 

water.    Meanwhile  the  piece  of  flesh  expands  stances  of  detection  of  digitaline  in  urine  cou- 

like  a  wetted  sponge,  gradually  acquiring  at  taining  but  0.01.  gramme  of  that  substance,  and 

the  same  time  a  great  part  of  the  natural  juice  also  of  the  separation  by  the  method  in  question 

it' had  previously  lost  by  salting.    The  brine  of  morphine,  brucine,*uid  digitaline  from  ani 

left  in  the  bag  can,  after  a  night's  dialysis  se-  mal  matters. 

parotely  within  fresh  water,  be  used  for  soup.        In  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Clinical  Lee- 

Salted  meats  so  treated  become,  it  is  stated,  in  tures  and  Reports "  of  the  London  Hospital, 

effect  fresh ;  while,  if  without  bone,  they  gain  Dr.  Letheby  has  two  papers  on  the  subject  of 

in  juices  about  one-third  of  their  weight.   They  poisons  and  their  detection,  the  first  entitled 

may  accordingly  be  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways  "  On  Liquid  Diffusion  in  Relation  to  Physiology 

not  suitable  for  salt  meats ;  and  it  is  anticipated  and  Toxicology."    In  this,  he  confirms  Gran- 

that  through  adoption  of  the  process  at  sea,  dean's  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  dialysis  as 

not  only  the  palatableness  of  flesh  foods,  but  a  mode  of  detecting  the  presence  of  organic 

also  the  health  of  those  consuming  them,  may  poisons,  and  shows  its  application  also  in  case 

be  improved.  of  arsenic  and  tartar-emetic.    While  thus  ad- 

In  the  journal  last  quoted  (June  11,  1864),  mitting,  however,  the  utility  of  the  process  for 

Mr.  S.  Johnson  suggests  an  extension  of  the  discovering  the  presence  of  such  poisons,  he 

dialytio  process,  in  a   new  manner,  to   the  judges  that  dialysis  is  not  well  suited  to  deter- 

purpose  of  freshening  and  rendering  edible  the  mining  their  quantity. 

carcasses  of  animals  which  may  have  been  pre-  DIMAN,  Hon.  Bybost,  Governor  of  Rhode 
served  by  Dr.  Morgan's  method — the  injecting  Island,  1846-'47,  born  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  in  1795, 
of  antiseptic  and  preservative  substances  into  died  at  Bristol,  August  1,  1805.  He  grew  up 
the  blood-vessels.  The  writer  thinks  that  Dr.  before  the  era  of  public  schools,  enjoying  the 
Morgan's  mode  of  curing  and  preserving  the  private  tuition  of  the  excellent  Bishop  Gris- 
flesh  of  animals,  in  applying  which  the  carcasses  wold,  whose  faithful  and  judicious  instructions 
must  be  preserved  entire,  must  sooner  or  later  'he  always  recalled  with  affectionate  regard, 
come  into  ouite  general  use,  at  least  in  certain  His  studies  at  school  formed,  however,  but  a 
of  the  British  colonies,  where  now  millions  of  small  part  of  his  acquisitions.  Up  to  a  late 
animals  are  annually  stripped  for  their  hides,  period  in  his  life  he  remained  a  diligent  reader, 
and  left  to  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  He  pro-  and  few  men,  devoted  to  active  business,  pos- 
poses  that  to  prepare  the  preserved  carcasses  sessed  a  more  varied  store  of  general  informa- 
rbr  use,  when  required,  a  current  of  water  shall  tion.  He  was  particularly  at  home  in  all  mat- 
be  made  to  circulate  through  the  system  of  ters  of  geography  and  topography,  and  would 
blood-vessels  (though  he  does  not  enter  into  often  astonish  his  friends  with  the  exactness  of 
particulars  as  to  the  manner  of  effecting  this),  his  knowledge  of  places  he  had  never  visited, 
the  vascular  system  of  the  animal  thus  being  There  was  scarcely  a  European  city  of  note 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  Whitelaw's  dialy-  with  the  general  outline  of  which  he  was  not 
tic  membrane.  On  shipboard,  after  removal  of  well  acquainted.  The  most  marked  feature, 
the  preservative  agents,  the  phosphates,  etc.,  however,  in  his  intellectual  character,  was  his 
sometimes  recommended  for  supplying  the  want  fondness  for  antiquarian  lore.  Possessing  a 
created  through  lack  of  vegetable  food,  could  wonderful  retentive  memory  for  dates  and  per- 
be  introduced.  The  writer  also  thinks  that  sons,  he  delighted  to  discuss  the  days  gone  by, 
the  objection  to  curing  meats  by  creosote,  or  and  call  back  the  men  of  a  former  generation, 
by  phenio  acid,  owing  to  difficulty  of  afterward  With  him,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  perished, 
removing  their  flavor,  may  by  the  like  process  one  of  the  largest  funds  of  local  history  pos- 
be  obviated.  A  later  note  states  that  the  French  sessed  by  any  man  of  his  time.  Nor  was  his 
Government  has  had  trial  made  of  Dr.  Morgan's  knowledge  limited  to  local  traditions.  He  was 
method,  in  the  preserving  of  entire  sheep  and  well  versed  in  New  England  history,  and  in  the 
oxen,  and  that  the  results  nave  been  found  satis*  history  of  the  mother  country,  especially  dur- 
factory.  The  flesh  of  animals  killed  and  so  in-  ing  the  Commonwealth.  An  ardent  admirer 
jected  was,  several  months  later,  found  good.  of  the  Puritans,  and  especially  of  their  great 

If  the  processes  now  indicated  prove  to  be  hero,  Cromwell,  he   always   stood  firm  for 

practicable,  it  would  appear  that  through  a  re-  rational  liberty  in  Church  and  State,  and  gave 

sort  to  them  the  transportation  of  game  and  of  his  most  emphatic  approval  to  the  great  meas- 

slaughtered  animals  to  distances  in  the  warm  ures  of  President  Lincoln.    Of  English  politics 

season  could  be  carried  on  to  an  extent  which  he  also  possessed  a  very  exact  knowledge.    At 

circumstances  do  not  now  permit ;  and  that,  an  early  age  Gov.  Diman  entered  the  counting 

both  for  land  transportation  and  for  use  at  sea,  room  of  the  late  Hon.  James  De  WolfJ  who, 

a  very  considerable  saving  might  be  effected  in  during  the  war  of  1812,  had  accumulated  one 

the  way  of  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  of  the  largest  estates,  for  that  time,  in  Nc<v 

packing  in  ice.  England.    At  the  death  of  Mr.  De  Wolfj  in 

Detection  of  Vegetable  Poisons  by  Dialysis. —  1887,  he  continued  for  a  long  time  to  manage 

M.  Grandeau  has  found  the  dialytio  method  much  of  the  property.    At  one  time  he  was 

highly  applicable  to  the  separation  of  the  al«  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries,  and 

kaloids  from  animal  matters  with  which  they  used  to  show  with  just  pride  a  beautiful  model 
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of  a  ship  completely  equipped,  presented  to  him  *nd  waters,  and  most  require  any  Confederate  vessels 

by  one  of  his  officers  upon  whom  he  had  con-  of  war  which  at  the  time  when  these  orders  reach 

feJrred  a  favor.    As  the  Ode  fishery  declined,  ^'m^^                                       S 

he  turned  his  attention  to  cotton  manufactures,  faith  of  a  proclamation  heretofore  issued  by  her  Maj- 

and  became  treasurer  and  afterward  president  esty,  and  which  having  complied  with  the  provisions 

of  the  Bristol  Steam  Mill.     He  was  also  for  of  roch  proclamation,  may  be  actually  within  such 

many  years  president  of  the  Bank  of  Bristol.  gj£j»  harbors,  and  waters,  forthwith  to  depart  from 

He  always  took  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  But  her  Majesty's  Government  consider  that  due 
the  church  which  he  attended,  and  at  one  time  regard  for  national  good  faith  and  honor  require  that 
was  president  of  the  u  Catholio  Congregational  her  Majesty's  authorities  should  be  instructed  as  re- 
Society."  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  toward  &Td*  "y  such  Confederate  vessels  so  departing  that 
the  erection  of  the  solid  and  beautiful  s*uc  gffiK'S^^^Sir^*  ^^r^SST^SK 
ture,  whose  granite  buttresses  will  long  stand  twenty-four  hours  by  a  cruiser  of  the  United  States 
as  a  grateful  memorial  of  the  labors  of  his  lying  at  the  time  within  any  such  ports,  harbors,  and 
pastor,  the  venerable  Dr.  Shepard.  For  the  waters,  and  that  such  prohibition  should  be  then  and 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  for  ** lftat  time  maintained  in  their  favor.  If,  how- 
^i;^*«^i  «„M*:^««  ««^  *^vi,  ««  «^™v  «««*  ;«  evert  the  commander  of  any  Confederate  vessel  of 
political  questions,  and  took  an  acUve  part  in  war  which  mav  be  found  in  iny  ^  hapbop>  or  wa_ 

political  contests.     He  was  one  of  the  conven-  ters  of  her  Majesty's  at  the  time  these  new  orders  are 

tion  which  nominated  Gen.  Harrison  for  the  received  by  her  Majesty's  authorities,  or  mav  enter 

Presidency  in  1850,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  Buch  Port»  narbor,  or  waters  within  a  month  after 

effect  the  election  of  his  favorite  political  leader,  ^ese  neT  °jten  ^received,  should  wish  to  divest 

«x4.«Uv  w*«  ^  «vMw*  %,      gi"'vlw  j»v*«»*v«  **<"""!  his  vessel  of  her  warlike  character,  and  after  disarm- 

Henry  Clay.    For  Mr,  Clay  he  cherished  that  i„gjier,  to  remain  without  the  Confederate  flag  with- 

almost  idolatrous  enthusiasm  which  that  emi-  in  British  waters,  her  Majesty's  authorities  may  allow 

nent  statesman,  more  than  any  American  who  the  commander  of  such  vessel  to  do  so  at  his  own 

has  lived  since  Alexander  Hamilton,  seemed  risk  in  aU  respec^te,  in  which  case  he  should  be  dis- 

A_A»wn-itA..A    +w    «mAvA«       tv-    »>«_«-    ,.~-„„  tinctly  appnsed  he  is  to  expect  no  further  protection 

everywhere    to    awaken.     For    many    years,  from  icrMajestv'8  Government,  except  sSch  as  he 

under  the  old  charter,  CjOV.  Diman  was  either  may  be  entitled  to  in  ordinary  course  of  administra- 

a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  or  a  Sen-  tion  of  law  in  time  of  peace.    The  rule  as  to  twenty- 

ator,  and  was  Lieutenant-Governor  for  three  f°ur  hours  would,  of  course,  not  be  applicable  to  the 

years  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  con-  case  of  such  vessels. 

*•**:          tt               i    j.  j  n                 •ioj/i  I  have  addressed  a  similar  letter  to  the  Secretary 

stitution.    He  was  elected  Governor  in  1846,  of  stftte  for  the  Homef  Coionialj  Indi^  and  War  0f- 

in  the  exciting  canvass  that  attended  the  dis-  flees,  and  also  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Mai- 
ruption  of  the  famous  "Law  and  Order  "  party,  esty's  Treasury,  requesting  them,  as  I  do  your  Lord- 
Since  that  time  he  felt  less  interest  in  politics,  »hi?8j  to  i88ue  instructions  in  conformity  with  the 
until  the  great  issue  came  up  which  resulted  m  ie^T  °' her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  several 
uubu  M4«  6i^t*u  «Hwv«ure  «p  nuiuu  icpuiivuiu  British  authorities  at  home  or  abroad  who  may  bo 

the  civil  war.     His  death  was  the  result  of  a  called  upon  to  act  in  the  matter. 

severe  aDOplectic  attack.  I  am,  Ac,            RUSSELL. 

DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  AND 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS.      Some  important  Official  notification  having  been  given  to  the 

correspondence  took   place  during    the  year  Government,  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  rec- 

1865   relative   to   events    of  interest  to   the  ?8?!??d\*s.8tate^.  *£•  J^ward  writes  to  the 

United  States.  British  Minister,  Sir  F.  W .  H.  Bruce,  at  Wash- 

Becoffnition  of  the  End  of  the  War.— The  togton,  as  follows : 

following  letter  was  addressed  by  Earl  Russell  Department  or  Btatr,  Washington,  June  19, 186& 

to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Admiralty,  recog-  .  s?* :  DvueK%n8i1de1Jat.io  n  h^  been  J5Jven  *°  *  *? 

,,       , ^4.1              .    AV        „  V  spatch  which  Earl  Russell  addressed  to  you  on  the 

nizing  the  close  of  the  war  in  this  country :  £  of  Junef  ^3^  BXkd  of  which>  on  the  Uth  inst., 

Fobxxgv  Omca,  Jane  2d,  1865.  you  were  so  kind  aa  to  leave  a  copy  at  this  depart- 

Mt  Lords  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  state  to  your  Lord-  ment.    The  President  is  gratified  by  the  information 

ships,  that  since  the  date  of  my  letter  of  the  11th  ulti-  which  that  paper  contains,  to  the  effect  that  her  Maj- 

mo,  intelligence  has  reached  this  country  that  the  esty's  Government  have  determined  to  consider  the 

late  President  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  has  war  which  has  lately  prevailed  between  the  United 

been  captured  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  insurgents  of  this  country  to  have 

States,  transported  as  a  prisoner  to  Fortress  Monroe,  ceased  de  facto,  and  that  her  Majesty's  Government 

and  that  the  armies  hitherto  kept  in  the  field  by  the  now  recognize  the  reestablishment  of  peace  within 

Confederate  States  have  for  the  most  part  surren-  the  whole  territory  of  which  the  United  States  were 

dered  or  dispersed.    In  this  posture  or  affairs,  her  in  undisturbed  possession  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Majesty's  Government  are  of  the  opinion  that  neutral  civil  war. 

nations  cannot  but  consider  the  civil  war  in  North  The  President  is  also  gratified  to  learn  from  Earl 

America  as  at  an  end.    In  conformity  with  this  opin-  Russell's  despatch  that  her  Majesty's  Government 

nion,  her  Majesty's  Government  recognixe  that  peace  will  forthwith  send  to  her  Majesty's  authorities  in  all 

has  been  restored  within  the  whole  territory  of  which  ports,  harbors,  and  waters  belonging  to  her  Majesty, 

the  United  States  of  North  America,  before  the  com-  whether  within  the  United  Kingdom  or  beyond  the 

mencement  of  the  civil  war,  were  in  undisturbed  seas,  orders  henceforth  to  refuse  admission  into  any 

possession.     As  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  such  ports,  harbors,  and  waters  of  any  vessel  of  war 

recognition,  on  the  part  of  her  Majestr  s  Government,  carrying  the  insurgent  flag,  and  to  require  any  insur- 

her  Majesty's  several  authorities  in  all  ports,  harbors,  gent  vessels  of  war,  which  after  the  time  that  the  or- 

aod  waters,  belonging  to  her  Majesty,  whether  in  the  ders  may  be  received  by  her  Majesty's  authorities 

United  Kingdom,  or  beyond  the  seas,  must  hence-  may  have  already  entered  such  ports,  and  which  hav- 

forth  refuse  permission  to  any  vessels  of  war  carry-  ing  complied  with  the  previous  proclamations  of  the 

ing  the  Confederate  flag,  to  enter  such  ports,  harbors,  British  Government,  may  be  actually  within  such 
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ports,  harbors,  and  waters,  forthwith  to  depart  from  iivered  to  the  United  States  upon  reasonable  appt- 

the  same.  cation  in  such  cases  made,  ana  that  if  captured  al 

It  is  with  regret,  however,  that  I  hove  to  inform  sea,  under  whatsoever  flag,  by  a  naval  force  of  the 
vou  that  Earl  Russell's  despatch  is  accompanied  United  States,  which  capture  will  be  lawful, 
by  some  reservations  and  explanations  which  are  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  exceptions  and  res 
deemed  unacceptable  bv  the  Government  of  the  ervations  which  nave  been  made  by  her  Majesty's 
United  States.  It  is  haraljr  necessary  to  say  that  the  Government,  and  which  have  been  herein  considered, 
United  States  do  not  admit  what  they  have  hereto-  the  United  states  accept  with  pleasure  the  declara- 
fore  constantly  controverted,  that  the  original  con-  tion  by  which  her  Majesty's  Government  have  with- 
cession  of  belligerent  privileges  to  the  rebels  by  Great  drawn  their  former  concessions  of  belligerent  char- 
Britain  was  either  necessary  or  just,  or  sanctioned  acter  to  the  insurgents,  and  this  Government  further 
by  the  law  of  nations.  admits  that  the  normal  relations  between  the  two 

The  correspondence  which  took  place  between  this  countries  being  practically  restored  to  the  condition 

Government  and  that  of  her  Majesty  at  an  early  stage  in  which  they  stood  before  the  civil  war,  the  right  to 

of  the  insurrection  shows  that  the  United  States  search  British  vessels  has  come  to  an  end  by  an  ar- 

deemed  the  formation  of  a  mutual  engagement  by  rangement  satisfactory  in  every  material  respect  be- 

Great  Britain  with  France,  that  those  two  Powers  tween  the  two  nations. 

would  act  in  concert  in  regard  to  the  said  insurrec-  It  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  this  Govern- 

tion,  to  be  an  unfriendly  proceeding,  and  that  the  ment  to  know  that  her  Majesty's  Government  have 

United  States  therefore  declined  to  receive  from  considered  the  views  herein  presented  in  a  spirit 

either  of  those  powers  any  communication  which  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  and  lnti- 

avowed  the  existence  of  such  arrangement.    I  have  mate  friendship  between  the  two  nations.   I  have,  Ac. 

therefore  now  to  regret  that  Earl  Russell  has  thought  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 

it  necessary  to  inform  this  Government  that  her  Maj-  ^     ,,                  ,      *r     a          ,      ,,           ... 

esty's  Government  have  found  it  expedient  to  con-  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Seward  addressed  tno 

Bult  with  the  Government  of  France  upon  the  question  following  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

whether  her  Majesty's  Government  will  now  recog-  Dspatoomt  or  State,  WAMraoroir,  June  19,  ISA 

mze  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  United  States.  Bon.  Gideon  Welle*,  Secretary  of  the  Mny  : 

It  is  a  further  source  of  regret  that  her  Majesty's  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  your  infor- 
Government  avow  that  they  will  still  continue  to  mation  a  correspondence  between  Sir  Frederick  W. 
consider  that  any  United  States  cruiser,  which  shall  H.  Bruce  and  the  department,  upon  the  subject  of 
hereafter  be  lving  in  a  British  port,  harbor,  or  waters,  the  withdrawal  of  the  pretended  concession  of  beDig- 
shall  be  detained  twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  afford  erent  rights  to  the  insurgents, 
an  opportunity  for  an  insurgent  vessel,  then  actually  in  yiew  of  this  correspondence  I  suggest,  there- 
being  within  said  port  harbor,  or  waters,  to  gain  the  fore,  that  you  communicate  to  the  naval  officers  of 
advantage  of  the  said  time  for  her  departure  from  the  United  States  the  results  following  therefrom, 
the  same  port,  harbor,  or  waters.  namely : 

It  is  a  further  source  of  regret  that  her  Majesty's  Great  Britain  withdraws  her  concessions  hereto- 

Governmeni  have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  the  fore  made  of  a  belligerent  character  from  the  inaur- 

additional  reservation  in  favor  of  insurgent  vessels  gents. 

of  war.  that  for  the  period  of  a  whole  month  which  That  the  withdrawal  of  the  twenty-four  hours'  rule 

shall  elapse  after  the  new  orders  now  to  be  ipsued  by  has  not  been  made  absolute  by  Great  Britain,  and 

her  Majesty's  Government  shall  have  been  received  that  therefore  the  customary  courtesies  are  not  to  b 

by  the  said  authorities,  any  insurgent  vessel  which  paid  by  our  vessels  to  those  of  the  British  navy. 

may  be  found  in  or  which  may  enter  any  port,  har-  The  right  of  search  of  British  vessels  is  terminated, 

bor,  or  waters  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  which  Of  course  this  has  no  bearing  upon  the  operation  of 

may  desire  to  divest  itself  of  its  warlike  character,  the  existing  slave-trade  treaty, 

and  to  assume  the  flag  of  any  nation  recognized  by  Any  insurgent  or  piratical  vessels  found  on  the 

her  Majesty's  Government,  with  which  her  Majesty  high  seas  may  be  lawfully  captured  by  vessels  of  the 

is  at  peace,  will  be  allowed  to  do  so;  and  further,  United  States. 

that  such  vessels,  after  disarming  themselves,  will  be  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

permitted  to  remain  in  such  port,  harbor,  or  waters  Your  obedient  servant, 

without  an  insurgent  flag,  although  the  twenty-four  WILLIAM  H.  SEWAKD, 

hours'  rule  will  not  be  applicable  to  the  cases  of  such  Secretary  of  State, 

vessels.    Far  from  being  able  to  admit  the  legality  „,,.                     -  „         ,  ,                  .  .          . 

or  justice  of  the  instructions  thus  made,  it  is  my  duty  Tms  waa  W*"1  followed  by  a  complete  rcsto- 

to  inform  your  Excellency  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  ration  of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 

United  States  cannot  assent  to  an  abridgment  of  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  war.    Letters 

reciprocal [hospitalities  between  the  public  vessels  of  &*>  issned  from  the  Governments  of  France  and 

the  United  States  and  those  of  Great  Britain.    So  AiiM  •,**:,«».  ««Ao.««:»:««  *i»A  ^\^^  **  *i»A  ««- 

long  as  her  Majesty's  Government  shall  insist  upon  <**?  natlons  recognizing  the  close  of  the  war, 

enforcing  the  twenty-four  hours'  rule  before  men-  DUt  m  m<>re  complete  and  positive  terms  than 

tioned,  of  which  the  United  States  have  so  long,  and  that  of  Earl  Russell. 

as  they  think,  so  justly  complained,  the  United  States  The  Shenandoah. — The  departure  from  Lon- 

BritainPpl7  the  8ame  rale  t0  pubUc  VeMelS  °f  Great  don>  under  tho  British  fla*'  of  the  stcamer  Sea 

Again,  it  is  my  duty  further  to  state  that  the  United  £jn&;  Y1^  the  ^W  ol  meetmS  nea*  <**  1fla?d 

States  cannot  admit,  and  on  the  contrary  they  con-  of  Madeira  another  steamer,  the  Laurel,  de- 

trovert  and  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  British  spatched  from  Liverpool  under  the  same  flag 

Government,  which  would  allow  vessels  of  war  of  in-  m&  freighted  with  arms,  munitions  of  war,  and 

32SS&  SEZ^£££l$&££.  ««£*  and  having  on  board  officers  and  crew 


_    .  States,  the  meeting  of  the  ships 

ports,  harbors  or  waters  before  or  after  any  new  point  of  rendevous,  the  formal  transfer  of  the 
orders  of  her  Majesty's  Government  may  be  received  EAn  ir:««.  +~  ««,:«««-;««  ~*  +i,A  n^r^A *■*<>+* 
by  any  authority  of  nerMojcsty's  Government  estab-  gea  King  to  emissaries  of  the  Confederate 
lished  there,  the  Government  maintains  and  insists  btates,  ner  being  declared  a  Confederate  man- 
that  such  vessels  are  forfeited  to  and  ought  to  be  dc-  of- war,  under  the  name  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
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the  transshipment  of  the  cargo  and  men  from  the  rebels  residing  all  the  time  under  the  protection 
the  Laurel  to  the  other,  thus  fitting  out,  equip-  of.£«r  Majesty's  neutral  territory  at  Liverpool, 
ping,  and  manning  her  as  a  rebel  cruiser,  in  ♦Jhell?lnlt'  »»  dwplayed  in  the  papers  now  submit. 
FT?V  v  *"***"""©  **w  •"  , *r  j  w  j  .'  ted,  shows  conclnsiyely  that  the  "refuge "spoken  of 
which  character  she  was  used  to  depredate  on  by  your  Lordship  has  been  turned  into  a  den  of  rob- 
American  commerce,  afforded  grounds  for  a  bers:  and  that  the  humanity  so  freely  commended 
continuance  of  the  correspondence  between  the  has  in  its  consequences  been  productive  of  wide- 
representatives  of  the  two  Governments  upon  BPread  suffering  to  many  industrious  and  innocent 
this  violation  of  neutrality,  and  the  claim  of  the  me0nn  the  18th  of  NoTember,  1864, 1  had  the  honor  to 
United  States  for  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  transmit  to  your  Lordship  certain  evidence  which 
from  vessels  so  furnished  and  fitted  out.  Under  went  to  show  that  on  the  8th  of  October  preceding  a 
date  of  October  21,  1866,  Mr.  Adams  addressed  steamer  had  been  despatched  under  the  British  flag 

Earl  Russell  as  follows :  ^"i  ***$>»*  *&**  ih*  ?«a  King .with  a  view  to 

^^.oawu.wiv^n,,,  meet  another  steamer,  called  the  Laurel,  likewise 

LwiATioir  o»  Tire  Uxmro  States,  )  £earin5  ^^  ***'  despatched  from  Liverpool  on  the 

Loxnox,  October  21, 1865.       j"  9th  of  the  same  month,  at  some  point  near  the  Island 

Mr  Loan:  Under  instructions  from  my  Govern-  ?LM/dc!raLi  ^S86  YeMe!f  ?**£  S^6  ti5e  ?f  Bail" 

...                                    ....                         »             ..  irk  tip    AflmnnM     anH     manna/I     H*»  Umiiali     .nklonta       «<«* 


to  submit  to  your  considers    J"*  ^PP**  «"*  manned  by  British  subjects,  yet 
tion  copies  of  certain  papers  relative  to  the  destruc-     ™7  wS^?lt-C?! ^.f^^™,^1008 <?  *">  j"1!?- 


ment,  I  have  the  honor 


tion  ofthe  whaling  barque  William  C.  Nye  by  the  P.hf.8»  offi*en ' and  **■*•*  men  for  the  purpose  of  ini- 

▼easel  known  under  the  name  of  the  Shenandoah.  Sf  tm«  ft  hostile  enterprise  to  the  people  of  the  United 

I  am  further  directed  to  state,  that  in  view  of  the  State8»  ™th  w£°.m  «•**  Bntam  waa  at  the  tlme 

origin,  equipment,  and  manning  of  that  vessel,  my  undeJ  f°lemn  obligations  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Oovmment  claims  to  look  to  tU  of  Great  Britain        Ji  ^rther  appears  that  on  or  about  the  18th  of  the 

fur  indemniAcation  for  this  and  other  losses  that  have  Bame  ma5t?ufteifi.T^?v  ?et  at  *****  Place  agreed 

been  occasioned  by  her  depredations.  Won>  an*  th?re  the  Bntwh  commander  of  the  Sea 

In  order  that  the  facts  attending  this  particular  case  *m?  m,T  ^"T1  J""18/? r  ?{ tho  YeBie}  t?  a  P?™on 

may  be  fully  laid  before  you,  I  p?ay  your  Lordship's  Sf  wAom  he  ^en  declared  to  the  crew  his  knowledge 

attention  to  the  series  of  paperli  herewith  transmit-  £a^ewa8Ka^0utrr£  "J"*  on  a*  expedition  of  the 

ted,  which  relate  to  a  very  material  portion  of  this  }™d  described.    Thus  knowing  its  nature,  he.  never- 

vessel's  career  thcless,  went  on  to  urge  these  seamen,  being  British 

In  the  statement  of  this  case  I  shall  endeavor  to  objects  themselves,  to  enlist  as  members  of  it. 

confine  myself  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  ..  U*f  al.8?  clcar  thatTa  transfer  then  took  place  from 

facts.    iVthis  end  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  re-  J^?*1,11811  **&*"  ?*nr^.  *°  £e  Sea  S111*,0' *h.e 

call  your  attention  to  certain  portions  of  the  corre-  apm8  ^ every  kind  with  which  she  was  laden  for  this 

spondenee  which  I  have  heretofore  had  the  honor  to  Mme  oble.ct5  a£d>  la?tly»  of  a  number  of  persons, 

hold  with  your  Lordshin.  some  calling  themselves   officers,  who   had   been 

In  the  letter  which  f  was  directed  to  address  to  br<>ught  from  hverpool  expressly  to  take  part  in  the 

your  Lordship  on  the  6th  of  September,  1864,  when  entcrpnse.     Of  these  last  a  considerable  portion 

\  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of  remonstrating  «on»la.tcd  °.f.  th4°  Ter7  Bam,e  P«™ons,  many  ot  them 

against  the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  yacht  BnUa  V^S1^  J*0  hai  *cen  ™Bcuwf  fr°m  *he 

Deerhound  in  rescuing  from  the  hands  of  the  victor  J?™8  hJ  Bnti85  intervention  at  the  moment  when 

in  the  strife  many  of  tne  crew  of  the  Alabama,  I  re-  theyhad  surrendered  from  the  sinking  Alabama,  the 

ccived  orders  to  submit  to  your  consideration  four  previous  history  of  which  is  but  too  well  known  to 

propositions,  two  of  which  were  in  the  following  yo"r  ^ora»?lP-      _„ 

words  *  ua  e<lalPPe<l>  fitted  out,  and  manned  from  Great 

Britain,  this  successor  to  the  destroyed  corsair,  now 

8.  That  the  continuance  of  these  persons  to  receive  from  assuming  the  name  of  the  Shenandoah,  though  in  no 

any  British  authorities  or  snbjects  pecuniarv  assistance  or  other  respect  changing  its  British  character,  addreBS- 

kingdom  as  a  baeV,  is  a  grievance  against  which  It  Is  my  destined.    At  no  time  in  her  later  career  has  she  ever 

doty  to  remonstrate,  and  for  which  I  ask  a  remedy  in  their  reached  a  port  of  the  country  which  her  commander 

conviction  and  punishment  has  pretended  to  represent.    At  no  instant  has  she 

4.  The  occasion  has  been  thought  to  warrant  a  direction  to  earned  any  national  characteristic  other  than  that 

me  to  ask  with  earnestness  of  her  Majesty's  Government  with  which  she  started  from  Great  Britain.    She  has 

^Jit^nl^H^S^S?^  SS?nfeftnev°fir?hi;  tbus  far  ******  over  &*  ocean  receiving  her  sole 

S£ft£tt^^  Pro^ction  against  the  consequences  of 'the  most 

the  United  States.  piratical  acts  from  the  gift  of  a  nominal  title  which 

Great  Britain  first  bestowed  upon  her  contrivers, 

To  these  propositions  your  Lordship  was  pleased  and  then  recognized  as  legitimatizing  their  success- 

to  reply  on  the  26th  of  September,  by  stating  that  ful  fraud. 

the  rescue  of  these  people  from  the  sea,  and  from  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  grounds  which  have 
their  captors,  was  regarded  by  you  as  a  praiseworthy  been  heretofore  assigned  by  your  Lordship  as  re- 
sect of  humanity,  ana  that  after  their  escape  into  this  leasing  her  Majesty's  Government  from  responsi- 
kingdom  as  a  refuge  any  attempt  to  restore  them  bility  for  the  flagrant  conduct  of  this  vessel.  It  is 
could  be  viewed  by  von  only  as  a  violation  of  hospi-  urged  that  there  is  no  power  to  prevent  vessels  bear- 
tality.  Ko  action  whatever,  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  ing  the  semblance  of  merchant  snips  from  leaving  the 
opportunity  of  knowing,  has  followed  upon  either  of  ports  of  this  kingdom  and  meeting  each  other  at  some 
these  requests.  place  on  the  ocean  far  beyond  her  Majesty's  jurisdic- 

On  the  10th  of  November  following  I  took  the  lib*  tion  for  the  execution  of  a  purpose  like  that  now  in 

erty  of  calling  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  fact,  question.    The  parties  to  it  violate  no  law  of  the 

that  these  refugees,  who  had  been  enjoying  tho  hos-  land,  provided  they  commit  no  offence  against  the 

piiality  of  a  neutral  kingdom,  were  in  reality  persons  neutrality  of  the  kingdom  within  its  territorial  limits. 

most  of  them  British  subjects,  originally  enlisted  While  I  cannot  myself  quite  appreciate  the  force  of 

within  this  kingdom  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  actu-  this  reasoning,  so  far  as  it  may  be  applied  to  absolve 

all  v  still  engaged  in  the  same  business,  and  held  to-  one  nation  from  its  international  obligations  with  an* 

gather  with  a  view  of  making  a  part  of  another  en-  other  merely  on  account  of  the  skill  of  its  subjects  in 

rprise  of  the  same  sort  with  that  of  the  Alabama,  evading  the  local  law,  I  am  at  the  same  time  not  dis 

conceived  and  executed  in  all  its  parts  by  agents  or  posed  to  underrate  the  difficulties  which  the  boat- 
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intentioned  Government  may,  in  performing  its  duty,  the  instructions  of  my  Government,  so  far  as  I  have 

experience  from  that  cause.    Its  will  may  certainly  been  permitted  to  learn,  not  a  single  effort  was  ever 

be  sometimes  baffled  by  the  arts  of  desperate  and  made  dj  her  Majesty's  Government  either  to  prevent 

profligate  adventurers.  or  to  punish  the  persons  known  to  be  engagea  in  this 

Did  the  merits  of  this  case  depend  upon  the  mere  most  extraordinary  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

fact  of  the  escape  of  the  vessel  from  a  British  port  by  Prosecutions  have  been  instituted,  indeed,  against  a 

eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  it  might,  few  persons  who  were  alleged  to  have  been  acting  in 

— u —    v .-j — j x  __*_«. «*___  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  Enlistment 


Act.  Mr.  Rumble,  after  escaping  from  justice  by  the 
leniency  of  a  jury,  received  a  decided  censure  from 
event  which  aggravate  its  nature.  One  of  the  most  the  Government;  Captain  Corbett,  the  officer  corn- 
grave  appears  to  be  the  fact  that,  after  the  escape  had  manding  the  Sea  King,  though  prosecuted,  appear* 
occurred,  and  the  nefarious  project  had  been  consum-  never  to  have  been  brought  to  trial.  But  these  and 
mated,  her  Majesty's  Government,  nevertheless,  in-  ft  few  minor  cases  were  exclusively  those  of  Britisi 
stead  of  taking  prompt  measures  to  denounce  the  subjects,  who  appear  to  have  been  acting  merely  as 
transaction  thus  completed  in  defiance  of  its  author!-  instruments  of  a  power  above  their  heads.  Not  a 
ty,  and  refusing  to  give  it  the  smallest  countenance  single  individual  directly  connected  with  the  rebel- 
in  any  British  port,  deliberately  proceeded  to  accept  lion,  and  sent  here  to  conduct  the  operations,  has 
the  result  as  legitimate,  and  to  direct  that  this  vessel  ever  been  molested  in  any  manner,  It  cannot,  there- 
go  constituted  should  be  from  that  moment  entitled  fore,  be  at  all  a  matter  of  surprise  when  the  main- 
to  all  the  privileges  which  an  honest  belligerent  might  spring  of  the  various  naval  enterprises,  the  director 
claim  or  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  would  enjoy,  of  the  Alabamas,  Floridas,  Georeias,  and  Shenan- 

The  consequences  of  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  doahs,  was  left  wholly  undisturbed,  that  it  has  been 

this  most  unfortunate  construction  of  international  impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  the  damage  which  has 

law,  by  which  success  in  committing  the  fraud  was  ensued  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the 

made  the  only  test  to  purge  it  of  its  offensive  nature,  ravage  and  depredation  committed  upon  them  by 

have  been  manifested  in  the  manner  in  which  the  the  operations  carried  on  from  this  kingdom.    At 

Shenandoah  was  received  wherever  it  went  in  the  the  very  time  when  the  fortunate  encounter  of  the 

British  dependencies.    The  supplies  there  obtained,  Alabama  by(  the  United  States  steamer  Kearsarge 

under  one  pretence  and  another,  particularly  in  the  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  these  cor- 

rcmote  ports  of  Australia,  have  enabled  this  vessel  sairs,  the  offspring  of  the  violated  law  of  this  land, 

to  keep  the  seas,  and  to  continue  her  depredations  and  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  cou- 

long  alter  she  had  been  stripped  of  the  last  shadow  gratulating  themselves  that  one  great  cause  of  irrita- 

of  the  character  with  which  ner  Majesty's  Govern-  tion  between  the  two  countries  was  at  last  laid  to 

ment  voluntarily  chose  to  invest  her  at  the  outset,  rest,  it  now  appears  that  the  directing  power  to  which 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  papers  which  have  been  I  have  alluded  at  once  turned  its  attention  to  a 

forwarded  to  my  Government  from  the  Consul  at  husbanding  of  the  seamen  saved  by  a  trick  from  the 

Melbourne,  copies  of  which  are  submitted  with  this  hands  of  the  victor,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate 

note,  without  reeling  that  in  no  instance  on  record  production  of  a  successor  to  the  same  work.    The 

have  similar  concessions  been  mado  to  a  vessel  of  evidence  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit 

such  a  fraudulent  origin,  or  of  such  offensive  partiality  shows  that  many  of  the  crew  saved  from  the  Alabama 

being  manifested  toward  it  by  a  portion  of  a  nation  have  been  from  the  beginning,  and  still  continue  to 

professing  to  style  itself  neutral.    In  consenting  to  be,  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Shenandoah.    Keithcr 

receive  this  vessel,  after  the  facts  of  its  illegal  origin  does  it  appear  from  any  thing  within  my  knowledge 

and  outfit  had  been  satisfactorily  established,  I  cannot  that  the  smallest  attention  was  ever  paid  by  her 

resist  the  conviction  that  her  Majesty's  Government  Majesty's  Government  to  the  representations  which 

assumed  a  responsibility  for  all  tne  damage  which  it  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  at  the  time  touching  the 

has  done,  and  which,  down  to  the  latest  accounts,  it  probability  of  precisely  such  an  operation, 

was  still  doing,  to  the  peaceful  commerce  of  the  That  the  principal  person  engaged  in  the  direction 

United  States  on  the  ocean.  of  this  bureau  was  an  officer  by  the  name  of  J.  D. 

I  pray  permission  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  Bullock,  expressly  despatched  from  Richmond  for  the 

to  still  another  of  the  circumstances  which  appear  to  purpose  of  organizing  it,  is  a  fact  to  which  I  had  tho 

me  among  the  most  grave  belonging  to  this  case,  honor  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  in  many 

This  enterprise  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  different  forms  during  the  progress  of  the  struggle, 

scries  conceived,  planned,  and  executed  exclusively  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  evidence,  Mr.  Bullock  appears 

within  the  limits  of  this  kingdom.    It  emanated  from  to  have  been  permitted  to  conduct  his  operations, 

persons  established  here  since  the  beginning  of  the  and  especially  to  shape  the  outfit  and  the  entire  cruise 

war  as  agents  of  the  rebel  authorities,  who  have  been  of  the  Shenandoah,  without  the  smallest  interference 

more  effectively  employed  in  the  direction  and  super-  from  any  official  quarter. 

in  ten  den  ce  of  hostile  operations  than  if  they  had  been  It  may,  however,  be  objected  that,  whatever  may 
situated  in  Richmond  itself.  In  other  words,  so  far  have  been  the  nature  of  my  remonstrances,  no  sum- 
as  the  naval  branch  of  warfare  is  concerned,  the  real  cient  evidence  was  presented  of  the  official  character 
bureau  was  fixed  at  Liverpool,  and  not  in  the  United  and  proceedings  of  Mr.  Bullock  to  sustain  the  initiation 
States.  The  vessels  were  constructed  or  purchased,  of  any  prosecution  against  him  in  the  Courts.  To  which 
the  seamen  enlisted,  the  armament  obtained,  the  sup-  I  am  pained  to  be  constrained  to  reply  that  my  Govern- 
plies  of  every  kind  procured,  the  cruises  projected,  ment  has  reason  to  believe  that  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
and  the  officers  ana  men  regularly  paid  here.  In  ernment  has  in  one  instance  considered  that  evidence 
other  words,  all  the  war  made  on  the  ocean  has  been  sufficient  to  sustain  it  in  recognising  the  authority 
made  from  England  as  the  starting  point.  I  have  of  Mr.  Bullock  over  the  commander  of  the  Shenan- 
had  the  honor  to  furnish  from  time  to  time  to  your  doah  so  far  as  to  stop  its  career,  and  in  consenting 
Lordship  evidence  of  the  most  conclusive  character  to  furnish  the  medium  by  which  to  transmit  his  orders 
touching  most  of  these  points,  and  I  have  even  desig-  to  that  vessel.  The  power  to  prevent  certainly  im- 
nated  the  chief  individuals  to  whom  the  supreme  di-  plies  the  previous  existence  or  a  power  to  control, 
rection  of  the  operations  had  been  intrusted.  I  fail  I  beg  permission  to  express  the  hope  that  inasmucn 
to  be  able  to  recall  in  history  a  case  of  more  flagrant  as  the  papers  in  which  tnis  fact  appears  have  not  come 
and  systematic  abuse  of  the  neutrality  of  a  country  into  the  hands  of  my  Government  by  direct  comma- 
by  a  belligerent,  kept  up  for  an  equal  length  of  time  ni cation  from  your  Lordship  I  may  presume  them 
But  what  I  cannot  but  think  still  more  remarkable  is  not  to  be  genuine. 

that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  frequent  repre-  Should  the  fact  be  otherwise,  however,  while  read, 

■entations  and  remonstrance*  made  by  myself  under  ily  conceding  that  tho  motive  for  such  a  proceeding 
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may  hare  been  substantially  of  the  most  friendly  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  thev  could  comply  with  your 

nature,  in  accelerating  the  termination  of  the  ravage  above-mentioned  demand     ( namely,  that  thoso  ofli- 

committed  by  that  vessel,  I  do  not  at  the  same  time  cers  and  men  should  now  be  delivered  up  to  the 

feel  at  liberty  longer  to  disguise  from  your  Lordship  Government  of  the  United  States  as  escaped  prisoners 

the  sense  of  extreme  surprise  which  the  knowledge  of  war). 

of  it  has  caused,  not  less  on  account  of  the  singular  I  mav  add,  that  if  beyond  the  limits  of  British  tcr- 

recognition  thus  incidentally  made  of  the  authority  ritory  the  commander  of  the  Deerhound  had  improp- 

of  one,  long  pointed  out  as  the  principal  offender  erly  interfered  to  protect  the  officers  and  crew  of 

against  the  neutrality  of  this  kingdom,  and  enjoying  the  Alabama  from  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  United 

a  degree  of  impunity  difficult  to  be  understood,  than  States,  it  was  for  the  commander  of  the  Kearsarge 

of  the  fact  that  her  Majesty's  Government  appears  to  use  the  means  in  his  power  for  the  prevention  of 

to  have  determined  thus  to  act  without  deigning  any  such  interference.   Once  upon  British  soil,  they  were 

signification  of  its  purpose  to  the  party  most  directly  entitled  to  the  protection  of  British  laws,  which  they 

interested  in  the  decision.  bad  in  no  respect  violated;  and  her  Majesty's  Gov- 

Since  the  preceding  was  written  I  have  had  the  ernment  coula  not  deprive  them  of  that  protection 

honor  to  receive  unofficially  from  your  Lordship  the  because  of  the  possibility  (whether  afterwards  realized 

gratifying  intelligence  that  ner  Majesty's  Government  or  not)  that  thev  might  again  leave  this,  country  and 

nave  decided  to  send  orders  to  detain  the  Shenandoah  become  engaged  in  further  hostilities  with  the  United 

if  she  comes  into  any  of  her  Majesty's  ports,  and  to  States.    The  demand  for  their  delivery  up,  which 

capture  her  if  she  be  found  on  the  high  seas.    I  have  was  made  by  you  in  fact,  was  identical  with  one 

taken  great  pleasure  in  transmitting  this  to  my  Govern-  which  had  at  various  times  been  made  by  foreign  Gov- 

ment.    At  the  same  time,  I  trust  I  mav  be  pardoned  ernments  for  the  extradition  or  expulsion  of  other 

if  I  am  compelled  to  remark  that  had  her  Majesty's  foreign  refugees — Poles.  Hungarians,  and  others ; 

Government  felt  it  to  be  consistent  with  its  views  to  and  to  which  the  invariable  answer  had  been  that  the 

adopt  this  course  at  the  time  when  it  adopted  that  laws  of  this  country  did  not  empower  the  Govern- 

upon  which  it  has  been  my  painful  duty  to  animad*  ment  to  take  any  such  measure.     The  answer  to 

vert,  it  would  have  most  materially  contributed  to  erery  such  demand  is  found  in  the  fundamental  insti- 

allay  the  irritation  in  my  own  country  inseparable  tutions  of  this  country,  in  the  law  of  habeas  corpus. 

from  the  later  outrages  committed  by  that  vessel.  and  of  trial  by  Jury.  Ir  any  evidence  had  been  offered 

Having  thus  acquitted  myself  of  the  unpleasant  to  her  Majesty  s  Government  identifying  any  of  those 

duty  with  which  I  have  been  charged,  I  pray,  Ac.  persons  as  British  subjects  who  had  unlawfully  en- 

CHABLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS.  listed  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  who 

Oat.    *j.i_    *  vr          i        1a/l-  xi     ot.  were  guilty  of  any  other  violation  of  our  laws,  they 

q  the  6th  of  .November,  I860,  the  bnenan-  would  hare  been  duly  prosecuted;  but  no  such  cvi- 

doah  arrived  at  Liverpool,  with  a  crew  of  138  dence  was  brought  forward, 

men.     She  was  given  up  by  her  commander  to  Tb*  esse  of  the  Deerhound,  therefore,  furnishes, 

the  British  authorities  at  Liverpool,  and  her  Jw  LjesT^rGove^men^*18  **  complaint  *gliMl 
officers  and  crew  suffered  to  depart— Earl  Clar-  eThe  ££?  8ubjeTro7^omplaint  preferred  by  you  is 
enaon  stating,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrance  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  Government  in  not  pro- 
of Mr.  Adams,  that  on  inquiry  none  known  to  venting  the  vessel  called  the  Sea  King  from  leaving 
be  British  subjects  were  on  board,  and  that  in  tne  *bores  of  England  to  join  another  vessel  called 

the  absence  of  some  definite  charge  of  an  offence  * thSSld  ammutiftiSn  *°  "^  ^  ****  Madeir* 

cognizable  by  British  law,  and  supported  by  legal  You  do  not  affirm  that  her  Majesty's  Government 

evidence,  the  British  Government  could  not  as-  had  any  power  or  jurisdiction  over  either  of  these 

same  or  exercise  the  power  of  keeping  any  of  vessels  wnen  beyond  the  limits  of  British  territory ; 

them  under  any  kind  of  restraint.  but»  «nJe"  ftft{  «f«tton  be  made  or  implied,  the 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  vessel  with  her  ^^^^^                     J&ffi  wTgive'n 

stores,  etc.,  was  delivered  up  by  the  senior  naval  touch  less  any  evidence  offered)  to  her  Majestv's 


officer  at  Liverpool  to  the  United  States  Consul  Government  to  show  that  any  persons  concerned' in 

at  that  point    An  answer  to  Mr  Adams1  letter  tbeir  outfit  or  equipment  were  guilty  of  or  were  con- 

of  October  21st,  was  despatched  by  Earl  Clar-  *mP,a*n*  «y  infringement  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 

3  _   _v    u    l  jit      1  t>        11  •     *i.~  ment  Act,  or  of  any  other  law  in  force  in  the  United 

endon,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Russell  in  the  Kingdom,  nor  even  that  they  were  suspected  of  being 


foreign  office*  engaged  in  any  design  whatever,  hostile  or  dangerous 

FoaszoH  Orrics,  Nor.  18.  to  the  United  States. 

Sib:  I  have  now  the  honor  to  reply  to  the  letter  Your  complaint,  indeed,  is  against  the  general  laws 

which  you  addressed  to  my  predecessor  on  the  21st  of  this  country.    The  executive  power  of  the  British 

cf  October  last  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Crown  does  not,  nor  does  the  executive  power  (as 

Confederate  steamer  Shenandoah  in  the  Pacific.  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1818  is  understood  in  this 

But  I  must  in  the  first  instance  observe,  that  in  country)  of  the  United  States,  extend  to  the  detention 

alluding  to  the  answer  given  to  you  by  Lord  Russell,  and  seizure  of  an  unarmed  merchant  vessel,  on  the 

on  the  26th  of  September,  1864,  respecting  the  con-  mere  suspicion  that  she  will  or  may  be  armed  at  sea* 

duct  of  the  yacht  Deerhound  in  rescuing  from  the  in  the  waters  of  a  foreign  power, 

sea  a  portion  of  the  crew  of  the  Confederate  steamer  Under  the  municipal  law  of  this  country  (which 

Alabama,  after  her  conflict  with  the  United  States  goes  at  least  as  far  as  any  obligation  which  may  be 

cruiser  Kearsarge,  you  omit  to  notice  the  principal  supposed  to  attach  to  it  under  tne  law  of  nations)  the 

passage  in  that  answer,  in  which  Lord  Russell  says :  British  Government  is  able  to  detain  and  prosecute 

"  In  point  of  fact,  however,  her  Majesty's  Govern-  natural-born  British  subjects  who  may  enter  into  the 

ment  nave  no  lawful  power  to  arrest  and  deliven  up  war  service  of  a  foreign  power  without  the  license  of 

the  persons  in  question  "(that  is.  the  persons  rescued  the  Crown,  or  who  within  her  Majesty's  dominions 

from  the  sinking  Alabama).   "  They  have  been  guilty  may  fit  out,  arm,  or  equip  (or  attempt  to  fit  out,  arm, 

of  no  offence  against  the  laws  of  England,  ana  they  or  equip)  vessels   to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 

have  committed  no  act  which  could  bring  them  within  against  any  State  in  amity  with  her  Majesty.    But 

the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  tne  British  laws  do  not  and  cannot  effectually  reach 

and  the  United  States  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  subjects  of  her  Majesty  who  may  go  to  a  foreign 

offenders ;  and  her  Majesty's  Government  are,  there-  State,  and  there  enter  into  any  kind  of  naval  or  mili- 

fore,  entirely  without  any  legal  means  by  which,  even  tary  service.  You  are  well  aware  that  many  subject*" 
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of  ber  Majesty  have  gone  from  this  country  to  the  claim  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  It 

United  States,  and  have  there,  during  the  present  the  following  sentence  of  your  despatch: 

war,  entered  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  in  consenting  to  receive  the  vessel  after  the  facts  of  Its 

States,  and  fought  against  the  armies  of  the  Confed-  illegal  origin  and  outfit  had  been  satisfactorily  established,  I 

era  tea,  contrary  to  her  Majesty's  proclamation.  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  her  Majesty's  Government 

Such  occurrences  as  these  the  law  of  England  (and,  assumed  a  responsibility  for  all  the  damage  which  it  has 

her  Majesty's  Government  believe,  the  Taw  or  the  done' 

United  States)  cannot  prevent,  and  baa  very  rarely  If  I  needed  f  which  in  this  case  I  do  not)  to  find  an 

the  power  to  punish.    It  is  obvious  (as  you  indeed  answer  to  a  claim  founded  upon  such  principles,  I 

admit)  that  the  law  which  prohibits  the  equipment  should  have  to  seek  no  further  than  the  records  of 

of  vessels  destined  to  make  war  on  States  with  which  recent  American  law  and  the  practice  of  modern 

ber  Majesty  is  at  peace  may,  tike  most  other  human  American  statesmen.    In  that  chapter  of  American 

laws,  be  evaded.    No  human  means  can  in  all  cases  history  which  has  lately  become  familiar  in  these  dis- 

effectually  prevent  individuals  from  purchasing  or  cussions,  relating  to  the  transactions  which  arose 

otherwise  acquiring  a  vessel  with  the  secret  intention  out  of  the  revolt  of  the  South  American  Republics, 

of  arming  her  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  will  be  found  a  complete  refutation  from  American 

country,  and  then  cruising  against  a  State  with  which  authorities  of  the  doctrine  on  which  you  now  appear 

ber  Majesty  is  at  peace,  or  from  successfully  exe-  to  insist. 

cuting  that  intention.  It  is  distinctly  denied  that  the  As  you  are  well  aware,  numerous  vessels  of  war 

Government  of  any  State  is,  upon  any  recognised  were  fitted  and  refitted  under  the  commission  of  the 

principle  of  international  law,  responsible  for  such  revolted  States  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to 

an  event.  cruise  sgainst  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Feeling,  as  it  would  seem,  that  for  the  equipment  These  vessels   started   on   their   original   voyage, 

and  armament  of  the  Shenandoah  no  original  re-  manned  and  armed  in  the  ports  and  by  the  subject* 

sponsibility  can  reasonably  be  cast  on  her  Majesty's  of  the  United  States,  and  returned  to  the  aamo 

Government,  von  represent,  as  the  main  substance  ports  over  and  over  again  after  repeated  cruises, 

of  this  part  or  your  complaint,  that  this  vessel,  after  Though  the  fact  of  the  illegal  origin  and  equipment 

she  had  been  equipped  and  commissioned  was  recog-  of  such  vessels  was  established,  not  by  vague  sur- 

nized  by  her  Majesty's  Government  as  a  public  ship  mise  or  export*  statement,  but  (in  several  instances) 

of  war  of  a  lawful  belligerent,  and  was  admitted  as  by  judicial  proof  adduced  in  suits  instituted  for  the 

such  into  British  ports.  restoration  of  their  prizes  when  brought  within  the 

This  is  in  truth  nothing  more  than  the  often  re-  neutral  jurisdiction,  the  Government  of  the  United 

peated  objection  to  the  course  adopted  by  her  Majes-  8tates  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  taken  any  step 

ty'8  Government  in  recognizing  both  parties  in  the  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  any  of  those  vessels 

late  war  as  belligerents,  and  (if  belligerents  at  all)  from  the  full  and  unrestricted  enjoyment,  within 

then  as  belligerents  wherever  they  were  found  actu-  their  own  ports  or  elsewhere,  of  the  same  rights  (with 

ally  carrying  on  war,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  the  single  exception  of  the  right  to  retain  prizes 

You  are  of  course  aware  that  the  Sea  Kins;  was  trans-  brought  in)  which  it  accorded  to  any  other  ships  of 

ferred,  when  beyond  the  territory  of  her  Majesty,  to  war  of  a  belligerent  power. 


Shenandoah.    It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  sels,  your  Government  distinctly  repudiated  any  such 

principle  qf  neutrality,  and  of  the  recognition  of  the  responsibility  when  urged  upon  them  by  arguments 

state  of  war  (by  virtue  of  which  alone  the  blockade  was  almost  identical  with  those  on  which  you  now  rely, 

enforced  with  so  much  severity  against  neutrals  by  While  admitting  that  several  prosecutions  have 

the  United  States),  that  the  validity,  for  the  purposes  been  instituted  by Tier  Majesty's  Government  against 

of  the  war,  of  such  a  commission  should  be  recognized  persons  amenable  to  British  law  who  had  been  shown 

by  the  Government  of  this  country.  oy  probable  evidence  to  have  been  guilty  of  violating 

The  supplies  given  to  this  vessel,  and  the  hospital-  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  (Capt.  Corbett,  of  the 
ity  afforded  to  her  in  a  British  port  during  the  con-  Sea  King,  to  whom  you  refer  as  naving  never  been 
tinuance  of  the  war,  were  merely  the  same  which  brought  to  trial,  is  awaiting  his  trial  at  the  present 
were  always  afforded  to  the  vessels  of  war  of  the  moment^,  yon  make  it,  nevertheless,  matter  of  corn- 
United  States ;  to  refuse  them  in  such  a  case  would  plaint  tnat  no  legal  proceedings  have  been  taken 
have  been  not  to  vindicate,  but  to  depart  from  the  against  any  of  the  Confederate  agents  in  this  country, 
neutrality  declared  by  her  Majesty.  It  the  fact  were  under  whose  direction  and  management  various  oper- 
(as  you  suggest)  that  the  supplies  so  afforded  had  ations,  in  abuse  of  her  Majesty's  neutrality,  are  said 
the  effect  or  enabling  the  Shenandoah  to  continue  to  have  been  conducted. 

hostilities  after  the  Confederate  States  had  ceased  to  But  no  information  supported   by  evidence   on 

be  belligerents,  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  occurrence  which  a  prosecution  could  oe  judiciously  instituted 

might  egnally  take  place  in  any  other  case  in  which  or  successfully  maintained  has  ever  been  had  before 

a  ship  of  war  of  any  belligerent  nation,  having  taken  her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  purpose  of  showing 

in  ordinary  supplies  at  a  neutral  port,  might  con-  that  the  laws  of  this  country  were,  in  Tact,  so  violated 

tinue  hostilities  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  either  by  any  of  those  persons. 

through  ignorance  of  that  fact,  or  from  any  less  ex-  Tou  are  well  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  not  only 

cusable  motive.  municipal,  but  also  international  law,  permits  either 

So  far,  then,  as  your  objection  to  the  enjoyment  of  two  belligerents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  re- 

of  belligerent  rights  by  the  Shenandoah  in  the  ports  sources  of  a  neutral  country,  by  mercantile  agencies, 

of  Great  Britain  is  founded  on  the  allegation  of  her  by  loans  of  money,  and  by  the  purchase  and  ahip- 

orijrjnal  illegal  equipment,  I  have  already  sufficiently  ment  of  every  kind  of  munitions  of  war,  without 

pointed  out  that  the  circumstances  of  her  equipment  giving  to  the  other  belligerent  any  cause  of  complaint 

were  not  such  as  in  the  eye  of  the  English  law,  or  against  the  country  where  such  operations  arc  carried 

consequently  in  the  view  of  the  English  Government,  on.    Full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  state  of 

could  be  regarded  as  illegal.    She  was,  therefore,  as  international  law  by  the  United  States  themselves 

long  as  the  war  subsisted,  naturally  treated  on  the  during  the  recent  contest. 

same  footing  as  any  other  vessel  of  a  recognized  bel-  If,  in  addition  to  operations  of  this  nature,  th 

Iigerent  power.  Confederate  agents  in  this  country  superintended  or 

But  even  had  the  case  been  otherwise,  and  had  her  directed  other  designs  involving  the  violation  of  our 

equipment  and  orijgin  been  undoubtedly  illegal,  I  laws,  they  were  careful  (as  it  might  be  expected  they 

should  have  experienced  hardly  less  surprise  at  the  would  be)  to  keep  their  participation  in  any  such  ill** 
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gal  acts  as  far  as  possible  out  of  sight    The  agency  maintain  to  be  fully  aoquitted  by  the  adopti;  n  of  such 
of  Captain  Bullock  for  the  Confederate  Government  measures  as  the  neutral  itself  may  judge  sufficient 
was,  indeed,  to  some  extent  disclosed  by  parts  of  the  without  regard  to  any  remonstrances  of  the  belligcr- 
evidence  relating  to  ships  which  were  the  subject  of  ent.    And  without  entering  into  argument  on  tho 
actual  or  contemplated  proceedings  by  her  Majesty's  abstract  question,  he  contents  himself  with  Touching 
Government,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  nor  to  such  in  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  past  cases  in 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  probable,  in  the  judgment  of  full  justification  of  the  course  taken  by  Great  Britain, 
her  Majesty's  advisers,  that  if  proceedings  nad  been  and  complained  of  by  the  United  States  in  the  prog- 
instituted  against  him  personally  they  would  have  ress  of  the  late  war.    The  chief  of  the  cases  relied 
een  attended  with  a  successful  result.  upon  by  his  Lordship  is  that  in  regard  to  certain 
You  refer,  indeed,  to  the  recent  transmission,  under  claims  for  indemnity  for  injuries  done  to  the  com- 
'  he  orders  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  of  Captain  merce  of  Portugal  by  vessels  illegally  fitted  out  in  the 
Bullock' s  letter  to  the  commander  of  the  Shenandoah,  United  States. 

directing  him  to  cease  from  the  further  prosecution  In  order  to  define  the  nature  of  the  question  thus 

of  hostilities,  as  proof  that  her  Majesty's  Government  raised,  it  would  seem  to  be  proper  first  to  note  how 

have,  at  least  in  one  instance,  considered  themselves  far  his  Lordship  and  I  are  agreed.    After  which  it 

to  be  in  possession  of  sufficient  evidence  of  Captain  may  be  made  more  clearly  to  appear  wherein  we  are 

Bullock's  authority  to  control  or  prevent  such  hos-  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ. 

tilities.    But  it  is  not  clear  that  proo£  even  of  the  But  consenting  to  cite  the  language  and  the  action 

extent  and  kind  of  authority  assumed  in  that  letter,  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  Portuguese 

over  the  Shenandoah  when  at  sea,  would  have  sup-  case  so  freely  as  his  Lordship  does  as  a  precedent  to 

plied  the  want  of  further  evidence  of  any  infringe-  justify  the  latter  course  of  her  Majesty's  Government 

ment  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Captain  now  drawn  into  question,  it  is  obvious  that  he  must 

Bullock  of  the  laws  of  this  country.    Your  surprise,  have  given  to  them  the  high  sanction  of  his  approba- 

however,  on  hearing  of  that  circumstance,  aa  well  as  tion. 

the  inference  which  you  draw  from  it,  of  the  previous  On  my  side,  I  have  already,  in  a  preceding  note,  ex- 

Sossession  of  evidence  against  Captain  Bullock  by  pressed  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  grounds  taken  in 
er  Majesty's  Government,  will,  I  hopef  cease  when  that  case  by  my  Government  were  impregnable. 
Jon  learn  'that  this  letter  was  transmitted  by  her  It  necessarily  follows  that  on  this  point  we  are  fully 
[ajesty's  Government  in  compliance  with  the  request  agreed.  Where  there  is  no  difference,  it  is  obviously 
of  Mr.  Mason  (the  known  and  accredited  agent  in  superfluous  to  continue  an  argument. 
Europe  of  the  Confederate  States)  made  to  Earl  Bus-  Here  I  would  beg  permission  to  observe  that  in  all 
sell  in  a  letter  dated  the  20th  of  June  last,  after  the  the  previous  examination  of  this  topic  I  have  care- 
conclusion  of  the  war.  fully  abstained  from  the  task  of  affirming  that  a  neu- 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  extent  of  the  ore-  traf  Power  is  absolutely  responsible  for  the  injurious 
vious  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  her  Majesty's  Gov-  consequences  of  any  and  every  violation  of  neutrality 
eminent  with  respect  to  the  acts  of  Captain  Bullock,  that  may  originate  within  its  territorial  limits,  with- 
they  were  entitled:  to  believe,  on  Mr.  Mason's  author-  out  regard  to  the  circumstances  attending  each  case, 
ity,  that  the  letter  sent  by  him  for  transmission  would  The  proposition  which  I  have  affirmed,  and  still  do 
be  effectual  for  its  intended  purpose :  in  which,  being  continue  to  insist  upon,  is,  that  a  neutral  is  responsi- 
a  purpose  of  humanity,  especially  beneficial  to  the  ble  for  all  injuries  which  may  so  ensue  to  a  friendly 
United  States,  her  Majesty's  Government  felt  they  nation  when  it  fails  to  exercise  all  the  means  in  its 
might  safely  endeavor  so  far  to  cooperate  without  power  for  prevention,  and  constitutes  itself  the  sole 
any  risk  of  being  misunderstood  by  the  United  States  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  it  will  refuse  to  resort 
Government.  I  am,  Ac,  CLARENDON.  to  stronger  ones  within  its  reach,  when  the  old  ones 
*-.  ,  ioioi>*irAj  j,  t  arc  proved  by  the  injured  party  to  have  been  wholly 
November  18,  1865,  Mr.  Adams  addressed  a  inadequate  to  the  emergency. 

reply  to  a  letter  of  Earl  Russell,  which  was  With  the  light  shed  by  this  explanation,  I  now  pro 

afterwards  referred  to  as  a  substantial  answer  P08e  vei7  briefly  to  set  forth  those  points  in  the  re- 

to  the  above  communication  of  Earl  Clarendon,  »P<ftive  action  of  the  United  States  toward  Portugal 

*e  xr^^-*^-  i  o      tta  -™ .  an<*  of  Great  Britain  toward  the   United    States, 

Of  Aovember  18.     lie  says:  wherein  they  appear  to  me  to  differ  so  essentially 

Legation  or  thb  Uihtkd  States,  I  »»d  radically  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  bring  them 

Loxdok,  November  18, 1365.      j  within  a  reasonable  parallel : 

Mr  Lord:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  1.  The  United  States  did  not  recognize  the  insur- 
reception  of  a  note  from  your  predecessor{  the  Right  gents  in  South  America  as  a  belligerent  until  the 
Hon.  Earl  Russell,  dated  the  2d  instant,  in  reply  to  fact  of  the  presence  of  their  armed  vessels  was  made 
one  which  I  addressed  to  him  on  the  18th  of  Septem-  patent  to  them  on  the  ocean.  But  Great  Britain  did 
ber  last,  on  certain  important  questions  now  under  erect  the  insurgents  in  the  United  States  into  a  bcl- 
consideration  between  her  Majesty's  Government  and  ligerent  before  they  showed  a  vessel  on  the  sea,  be- 
that  which  1  have  the  honor  to  represent.  fore  they  organised  an  army  on  land,  and  before  they 

It  is  with  the  most  profound  regret  that  I  am  thus  had  done  a  thing  but  declare  an  intention  to  do  what 

compelled  to  open  my  relations  with  your  Lordship  they  never  subsequently  executed. 

in  a  spirit  of  controversy.    1  can  only  urge  in  exten-  2.  Upon  the  first  notice  given  to  the  Government 

uation  of  this  proceeding  the  great  importance  of  the  of  the  United  States  that  the  neutrality  of  their  ports 

subjects  under  consideration — not  simply  as  between  was  violated  by  South  American  insurgents  making 

two  countries,  but  from  their  wider  bearing  on  the  outfits  in  connection  with  their  own  citizens,  they 

future  relations  of  all  the  civilized  nations  on  the  globe,  immediately  put  in  force  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 

Futhermore,  I  flatter  myself  that,  from  the  contrac-  ing  law ;  prosecutions  were  instituted  against  the 

tion  necessarily  going  on  of  the  topics  under  treat-  foreign  agents,  as  well  as  citizens ;  and  decrees  of 

menL  we  may,  before  long,  arrive  at  some  sort  of  restitution  were  obtained  from  the  the  judicial  tribu- 

termination  of  a  discussion  already  on  my  part,  I  nals  in  the  cases  of  captured  property.    In  other 

fear,  rather  tediously  protracted.  words,  nothing  was  left  undone  that  energy  could 

His  Lordship's  note  appears  to  be  substantially  do  to  bring  to  bear  existing  preventive  legislation 

confined  to  the  consideration  of  two  classes  of  facts,  against  these  offenders. 

both  of  them  bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  one  One  particular  instance  of  the  desire  to  perform 

general  principle  of  the  law  of  nations — to  wit,  the  these  obligations  is  worthy  to  be  presented  to  your 

obligation  of  a  neutral  country  to  belligerents  to  do  notice,  more  particularly  inasmuch  as  it  incidentally 

every  thing  within  its  power  to  maintain  its  neutrality  explains  as  well  the  public  sense  of  the  extent  of  *h 

inviolate.    This  obligation  his  Lordship  appears  to  obligation  of  a  neutral  Power  in  similar  cases,  as  of 
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the  responsibility  entailed  from  an  insufficient  per-  Here  I  may  be  permitted  for  a  moment  to  refer  tc 

formance  of  it  a  passage  of  his  Lordship's  note,  which  appears  to 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  insurgent  emissaries,  in  have  been  called  out  by  a  hypothetical  description  I 

conjunction  with  desperate  adventurers  of  the  United  ventured  to  give  of  the  consequences  that  might  ensue 

States,  went  to  the  extent  of  seizing  and  occupying  to  the  world  if  neutral  nations  constituted  themselves 

two  different  spots  on  the  American  coast,  neither  of  the  sole  judges  of  the  degree  in  which  they  had  done 

them  within  the  jurisdiction  of- the  Union,  nor  yet  their  duty  under  a  code  of  their  own  making.     To 

within  that  of  any  responsible  Power.    Here  they  this  phrase  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  retort  as  fol- 

made  bases  from  which  to  conduct  their  hostile  opera-  lows : 

tions  against  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Yet,  as  flu-  as  I  can  Judge,  ronr  Secretaries  of  State  always 

very  much  in  the  manner,  but  not  nearly  with  so  maintained  that  the  United  States,  as  a  neutral  Power,  were 

of  the  degree  in  which  it  had  done  its  duty 
'its  own  making. 

would  beg  permission  to  observe  that 

during  the  late  war.    These  "proceeclings  soon  at-  his  Lordship  can  scarcely  presume  me  to  maintain 

tracted  the  attention  of  the  President,  who  dwelt  that,  in  the  literal  sense,  my  country  does  not  make 

upon  the  necessity  of  adopting  prompt  measures  of  its  own  code  of  laws.    What  I  did  mean  to  do,  was 

prevention  in  his  annual  recommendations  to  Con-  to  distinguish  by  this  term  a  country  which  was 

gress  in  the  year  1817.    The  matter  was  referred  in  ready  to  accept  suggestions  from  Foreign  Powers, 

course  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  the  for  an  improvement  of  a  code  designed  to  give  them 

House  of  Representatives,  which  made  a  report  rec-  the  protection  they  are  entitled  to  by  treaties  as  well 

ommendtng  that  these  establishments  should  be  at  as  by  international  law,  from  one  which  determined 

once  suppressed  by  force,  if  necessary.  to  abide  by  its  own  system  without  regard  to  external 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  resorting  to  this  sum-  representations.   By  keeping  in  mind  this  distinction, 

mary  proceeding  are  the  following,  to  which  I  ask  a  in  connection  with  the  fact  already  stated  of  the  action 

moment  of  your  Lordship's  attention :  of  my  Government,  it  will  then  appear  that  his  Lord- 

«,,     ,        .,  ,    .     .          #     « _,          v               *    •  Bhip  is  in  error  when  he  declares  that  "  our  Secre- 

The  immediate  tendency  of  suffering  such  armaments,  in  a-JI.  0r  state  "  rfWaninc  those  of  th«  TTnitMl  Rt*i+*\ 

defiance  of  our  laws,  would  have  been  to  embroil  the  United  «    t®,0\u™«iiS  fki  g  ff  ?fi2i     #  Xu^T  &tatea) 

States  with  all  the  nations  whose  commerce  with  our  coun-  "made  themselves  the  sole  judges  of  the  degree  in 

try  was  suffering  under  these  depredations:   and  if  not  which  the  country  had  done  its  duty  under  a  code  of 

checked  by  all  the  means  in  the  power  of  the  Government,  their  own  making."    So  far  was  this  from  being  true, 

would  have  authorised  claims  from  the  subjects  of  foreign  that  they  admitted  that  the  country  had  not  done  its 

Governments  for  indemnities  at  the  expense  of  this  nation,  fun  duty,  and  they  proceeded  to  amend  the  code  at 

for  captures  by  our  people  in  vessels  fitted  out  in  ow  porta,  the  suction  of  a  Foreign  Power  that  claimed  to  be 

and,  as  could  not  fill  of  being  alleged, countenanced  by  the  l^yiSS      iar*™  u  :- *k.»  *ZZ  *tt  *£»»           <«      * 

very  neglect  of  the  necessary  meansof  suppressing  them.  aggrieved.    Hence  it  is  that  the  "code"  was  «  not 

ot  tneir  own  making. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  in  more  forcible  If  there  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  left  on  this  point,  I 

language  the  principle  established  by  the  law  of  na-  will  proceed  to  disperse  it  by  the  following  extracts: 

tions  than  is  done  in  these  sentences.    The  action  On  the  20th  of  December,  1816,  M.  Correa  de  Cerra 

recommended  was,  moreover,  performed  so  promptly,  addresses  these  words  to  the  Secretary  of  State : 

that  soon  afterwards  the  President,  in  a  special  Mes-  i  appiT,  therefore,  to  this  Government,  in  the  present 

sage,  was  enabled  to  announce  that  the  piratical  instance,  not  to  raise  altercations,  or  to  require  satisfaction 

establishments  at  Amelia  Island  and  at  Galveston  had  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  perhaps 

been  suppressed.  The  paramount  necessity  had  been  enabled  them  to  give,  but  because  I  know  that  the  supreme 

thought  to  Justify  the  exercise  of  power  even  over  Executive  of  this  nation,  all-powerful  when  "npported  by 

i      •.*       „   if     •xx*    +u«  ~.**:~*    i  j..JL.^:»*:^«  law,  is  constitutionally  lnactlvo  when  unsupported  by  law. 

territory  not  within  the  national  jurisdiction.  What  j  §aMLt  of  h|mJg  ^  propos,tlon  to  <&£„«,„  o?  such 

But  when  I  turn  my  attention  to  the  proceedings  provisions  by  law  as  will  prevent  such  attempts  for  the  future, 

of  her  Majesty's  Government  as  they  are  noted  in  _      , .  .         ,..,,■»,                     „ 

the  dreary  list  of  my  representations  and  complaints  To  which  application  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Secretary 

contained  in  the  printed  Memorandum  furnished  to  of  State,  replies  as  follows  on  the  27th  of  December, 

me  with  his  Lordship's  note  of  the  2d  inst. ;  when  I  1816 : 

perceive  real  justice  to  have  been  so  seldom  done  I  have  communicated  your  letter  to  the  President,  and 

and  so  often  defeated,  however  good  the  intentions  have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  message 

may  have  been;  when  I  note  the  omission  of  all  ref-  whIch  he  has  addressed  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  with  a 

erence  to  the  endless  remonstrances  made  by  myself  lieJ  *  ^n,^^^^^                                          SSfi! 

against  the  establishment  of  a  naval  bureau  Infer.  SBfiS  &SS  &S^%3£  %E5Sk 

pool,  conducted  by  insurgents  mentioned  and  par-  ^e  Spanish  Colonies,  and  effectually  to  guard  against  the 

ticularized  by  name ;  because  not  a  single  step  was  danger  in  regard  to  the  vessels  of  your  Sovereign  which  you 

ever  taken  either  to  prevent  their  action  or  to  punish  have  anticipated. 

^^X^^lTSSt^XS^  *  And  on  the  18th  of  Mareh  Mr- Burfi.  *ea  Acti»« 

preventive  action  of  the  two  countries  in  similar  cir-  c,,..^*.,-—  „,.:*«»  +o.i,;m  ««  #VxiiAWD . 

cumstances,  which  would  ever  forbid  me  from  classing  Secretary,  writes  to  him  as  follow : 

them  together  in  one  connection  for  a  single  moment.  ™«  »•*  ^HESSiK^ 

a  t*  ?«.  «/>+  vA«rAVA.  a~~i~a  *k«*  ^  Tu  ft-«  «.M  preserve  more  effectually  the  neutral  relations  of  the  United 
•  A  JvU  £*»  howeyer;  demcd  £■*» in.  *he.°?e  fHJ  States,  being  upon  the  subject  brought  under  consideration 
as  in  the  other,  several  cases  of  illegal  outfits  took  m  yom,  letter  to  this  department  of  the  80th  December 
place  which  the  existing  laws  proved  inefficient  to  last,  I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  President,  to  trans- 
prevent  or  punish.  mlt  for  your  information  the  enclosed  copy  of  it.  The  Prest- 
ln  that  of  the  United  States  the  representative  of  dent  feels  sure  that  your  Sovereign  will  perceive  in  the  spirit 
the  aggrieved  Power  made  at  once  a  direct  appeal  to  «£  scope  of  its  provisions  a  distinguished  proof  of ihe  desiro 
the  tfoVernment,  stating  the  cause  of  the  dfficulty,  r^iJ^SSSSS^wSSffii"1  domlttl0n8 
and  soliciting  a  new  movement  for  the  purpose  of  •"*  Bttbjccta  **  mo8t  h»raonlo«  »*»*<*»- 
obtaining  from  the  requisite  source  stronger  powers  But  when  I  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
of  prevention;  to  which  that  Government  imme-  and  view  the  action  which  her  Majesty's  Government 
diatelv  responded  by  recognizing  the  justice  of  the  has  thought  it  proper  to  take  in  answer  to  similar 
complaint,  and  at  once  adopting  the  suggestion.  representations  made  by  me  on  behalf  of  my  Govern- 
If  her  Majesty's.  Government  has  at  any  time  in  ment;  when  I  observe  that  the  appeals  to  the  existing 
this  struggle  followed  that  example,  it  has  escaped  law  have  been  almost  uniformly  of  a  kind  to  prove 
my  observation.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  corrected  its  utter  inefficiency;  and  when,  upon  my  making 
when  I  affirm  that  it  has  done  the  directly  opposite  representations  as  to  the  expediency  of  further  legis- 
thing.  lation  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Govermpent  to  an 
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extent  adequate  to  the  emergency,  I  find  that  pro- 
posal positively  declined,  it  seems  to  me  that  hero 
again  the  parallel  sought  to  be  made  utterly  fails. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  whether,  in  the  correspond- 
ence just  laid  before  your  Lordship,  there  be  any 
language  similar  to  that  which  his  Lordship,  in  one 
of  the  notes  which  he  did  me  the  honor  to  address 
me,  used  to  mo : 

Sorely  we  are  not  bound  to  go  on  malting  new  laws  ad 
ii^inUum  because  new  occasions  arise. 

Here  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  if  his  Lord- 
ship be  right  in  nis  assertion  that  new  laws  ad 
infinitum  are  not  required  by  new  occasions,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  so 
many  legislature  bodies  and  such  multiplied  statute 
books.  Surely  the  Government  which  I  represent, 
would  not  hare  so  repeatedly  acceded  to  the  solici- 
tations of  her  Majesty's  Government  as  it  has  done, 
to  "  make  new  laws  for  new  occasions,"  under  any 
other  plea. 

But  I  am  in  candor  bound  to  observe  that,  even  in 
this  doctrine,  there  has  been  during  the  late  struggle 
a  singular  variation  in  the  practice  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  which  I  ask  your  Lordship's  permission 
to  point  out. 

At  a  very  early  date  the  exposed  nature  of  the 
frontier  bordering  upon  Canada  became  so  much 
a  subject  of  anxiety  to  my  Government  that  I  was 
instructed  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
his  Lordship,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
more  effective  preventive  measures  on  the  Canadian 
side-than  were  thought  to  be  then  within  reach.  To 
that  end,  in  the  early  part  of  December,  1868,  in  a 
conversation  which  I  had  the  honor  to  hold  with  his 
Lordship,  after  explaining  the  reasons  of  my  Govern- 
ment for  the  danger  apprehended  in  this  quarter,  I 
proceeded  to  propose  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  law 
on  the  part  of  Canada  resembling  that  which  had 
been  enacted  on  our  part  in  1838,  to  meet  a  similar 
emergency  then  happening  there.  It  is  true  that  for 
a  considerable  period  I  had  no  reason  to  presume 
that  this  proposal  had  been  more  favorably  received 
than  any  other  of  the  same  kind  I  had  been  called  to 
make.  But  when,  one  year  later,  information  was 
received  of  tbe  extreme  peril  into  which  Canada  had 
been  thrown  by  the  violent  enterprise  executed  by 
some  of  the  insurgents  established  in  that  province 
upon  the  peaceful  town  of  St.  Albans,  I  then  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  from  his  Lordship  that  the 
suggestion  had  been  adopted  so  far  as  that  her  Maj- 
estjrs  Government  had  recommended  to  the  author- 
ities of  Canada  to  procure  tbe  enactment  of  the  sug- 
gested law. 

In  this  case,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  rupture  between  the  two  countries  had 
brought  on  an  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of 
going  on  to  ••  make  a  new  law  to  meet  a  new  occa- 
sion. But  surely  her  Majesty's  Government  would 
not  be  willing  to  give  even  a  color  to  an  inference 
that  nothing  but  a  necessity  to  avoid  a  war  would  be 
a  sufficient  motive  to  induce  it  to  recognize  an  obli- 
gation to  make  a  new  law.  If  the  reasons  for  the 
suggestion  were  equally  valid  in  all  cases,  I  fail  to 
perceive  upon  what  principle  the  nature  of  the  answer 
should  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  merely  accidental 
pressure  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  moment 
it  was  made. 

Without  pressing  this  topic  further,  I  would  then 
beg  to  observe  that  in  any  event,  however  the  facts 
attending  the  Portuguese  claim  as  now  explained 
may  be  viewed,  one  thing  is  indisputable,  and  that  is 
that  there  is  a  wide  divergency  in  the  nature  of  the 
two  cases  sought  to  be  brought  together.  It  is  plain 
that  neither  in  the  commencement,  nor  in  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  existing  laws,  nor  yet  in  the  mode 
of  treating  the  suggestion  of  new  legislation,  was  there 
any  resemblance  whatever  in  the  tone  or  tbe  action 
of  the  respective  Governments.  Hence  I  am  con- 
strained to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government 


of  the  United  States  in  its  relation  toward  Portugal, 
there  is  no  parallel  to  it  in  that  of  Great  Britain  to- 
ward the  United  States  by  which  the  latter  may  be 
tested  in  the  way  of  justification.    Considered  as  a 

Erecedent,  for  which  alone  the  case  seems  to  have 
een  quoted  by  his  Lordship,  I  must  insist  that  the 
evidence  entirely  fails  to  establish  its  authority. 

On  a  general  review  of  these  marked  differences, 
considered  in  tbe  light  of  the  rule  of  international 
law  laid  down  at  the  outset  of  this  letter,  it  may  now 
be  said  that  one  Government  appears  to  have  done 
all  that  it  was  reasonably  asked  to  do,  and  all  that  it 
could  do,  to  preserve  its  neutrality ;  while  the  other 
certainly  could  have  done  more,  but  deliberately  re- 
fused, and  accepted  the  responsibility  of  that  refusal. 

Hence,  I  must  respectfully  submit  that  before  his 
Lordship  concludes  to  adopt  the  language  used  by 
the  United  States  in  answer  to  Portugal  he  should 
be  prepared  with  proof  to  show  that  he  has  likewise 
adopted  the  action  on  which  they  based  it. 

I  should  here  gladly  close  my  portion  of  this  long 
controversy  if  it  were  not  that  nis  Lordship  has,  in 
his  note  to  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  reply, 
thought  fit  to  open  a  new  matter  which  I  cannot  de- 
cline to  notice. 

It  has  happened  in  the  course  of  this  extended  dis- 
cussion that  he  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
deigned  to  give  me  the  fruits  of  his  examination  of 
various  points  of  history  in  my  own  country.  In  the 
first  instance,  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to  apprise  me 
that  Spain  had  never  received  any  compensation  for 
the  claims  of  her  citizens  against  the  United  States. 
By  the  aid  of  a  little  light  I  think  I  succeeded  in  dis- 
persing that  illusion,  so  that  it  has  not  been  made  to 
appear  again.  Again,  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to 
inform  me  that  the  Enlistment  Acts  of  the  respective 
countries  were  in  their  main  provisions  similar  and 
coextensive.  Here  I  respectfully  pointed  out  to  his 
attention  the  fact  that  certain  important  provisions 
were  contained  in  the  one  that  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  other;  provisions  which  we,  at  least,  regarded 
as  having  proved  in  practice  the  most  efficient  in  the 
whole  law. 

His  Lordshipt  in  the  note  to  which  I  am  now  reply- 
ing, has  been  kind  enough  to  take  notice  of  this  dif- 
ference, and  goes  on  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
provisions  he  had  overlooked ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
only  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  convince  me  that  in 
my  statement  of  their  superior  efficacy  I  am  utterly 
wrong.  Hence,  the  argument  appears  to  follow 
somewhat  after  this  fashion:  his  Lordship  having 

1>roved  to  his  satisfaction  that  those  provisions  of  the 
aw  which  her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  adopt 
were  as  susceptible  of  evasion  as  all  the  others  which 
it  did  adopt,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  her  Maj- 
esty's Government  were  fully  justified  in  declining 
a  proposal  to  make  any  amendment  whatever  of  its 
existing  statute. 

To  which  I  would  respectfullv  venture  to  reply 
that,  even  had  the  result  proved  to  be  as  supposed, 
vet  the  position  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  if  it 
had  consented  to  make  the  experiment,  would  have 
been,  at  least  in  my  eye,  infinitely  stronger  than  it  is 
now.  It  might  tben  have  replied  to  alfcomplaints, 
as  the  United  States  replied  to  Portugal,  that  every 
thing  in  its  power  had  been  done,  even  to  the  extent 
desired  by  the  complaining  party.  Whereas,  by  a 
refusal  to  recognize  the  justice  of  the  request,  it  ap- 

Sears  to  have  placed  itself  in  the  attitude  of  a  party 
eliberately  assuming  the  responsibility  of  declining 
to  use  those  powers  legitimately  within  its  reach 
wherewith  to  fulfil  its  most  imperative  obligations.  • 
But  I  am  constrained  to  go  further,  and  affirm  that 
I  can  by  no  means  subscribe  to  the  opinion  which  his 
Lordship  is  pleased  to  express  as  to  the  ineffective 
nature  of  tbe  provisions  of  the  law  to  which  he  has 
referred.  It  is  not  without  extreme  surprise  that  I 
find  him  use  the  precise  language  respecting  it  which 
I  beg  permission  here  to  quote : 

Now,  I  contend,  first,  that  for  ton  years  these  provisions 
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proved  utterly  Inefficacious  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of  bore  any  fair  proportion  to  those  made  before.  It 
privateers  at  Ikltimorc,  as  shown  by  the ifcct  that  the  com-  ncTer  has  been  pretended  that  any  law  could  be 
plaints  of  the  Portugese  Ministers  of  captures  and  plunder-     ma/|A  an  nA*fAA+  «.  «*,«  *t~:i.n*A  »;Mu  i«  -^  — 


It  ia  difficult  for  me  to  describe  the  high  degree  of  ^£?  *J1  SltlP£^fui2i^iffg,?!!d  "\  T* 

astonishment  with  which  I  hare  read  these  lines.  S^j^iS?!1^  !iJSS? a!^^*** }° 

In  opposition  to  this  grave  affirmation  of  facts,  ,™te£ui!^ 

which  Ymust  beg  leave  to  observe  no  attempt  is  S^^if^^ft6-^!^0?.?  £?i.e5^™?in* 
made  to  sustain 
driven  to  take  the 
first,  that  there 


witt,  one  single  except  which  I  propose  presently  *&«^^£*S&  *l£££^& 

In  relation  to  the  point  of  the  efficiency  of  the  law,  »?**£  ^^^tltJ^^ll^r^^  fa 

I  shall  venture,  in  opposition  to  his  Lordship's  real  H1**  W-  ,  £>  also  of  the  gross  amount  of  value  as- 

soning  aT  to  what T  mlrfit  be,  to  confront  that  *l«nedA  m.  18B?  ■•  «  ^demniU  for  all  the  damage 

wKs,Sr««*i.«  JTJ^/v  nx^l-^Sl,--  *ul\L~™l  done  dunng  the  entire  period,  which  is  less  than 

which,  in  the  mind  of  M.  Correa  de  Serra,  the  person  mom    I|nd  ft  —^  ^po^on  embraced  in  an 

through  whom  all  the  transactions  passed  during  H3»  •«,!  ~\Z~  ZJ5—ZJC1, ™-L™*rI!^-rir a    u 

much  the  largest  part  of  the  period  in  question,  and  g?J™  ^  tnutworOiy  wPreMntetlon  made  bJ 

hreaUv1  waT*  0pp0rtunity  *°  *  famma*  Wkh  *""■  Such  being  the  facts,  I  submit  whether,  with  such 


ernraent  that  enacted  it,  has  also  been  found  tn  practice  the  „.«_*  rtr  u  *»«»»*«  JL   aAM_   wl:<ii,  v a  «»„.*  i.-.^ 

most  useful  of  the  laws  existing  on  this  subject    Unhappily  ""J*  .of  *•  *****  de  *e,rra»  which  he  must  have 

the  continuance  and  recent  aggravations  of  the  evil  it  was  in-  wad,  to  hazard  an  assertion,  and,  still  more,  give 

tended  to  remedy  seem  to  render  it  necessary  that  this  law  rise  to  an  impression  like  that  necessarily  produced 

may  still  continue  in  force  for  some  time,    I  apply,  therefore,  by  the  language  already  quoted.    Standing  as  I  do, 

to  this  Government  in  order  to  obtain  the  continuance  of  this  the  defender  of  the  law  of  my  country,  it  w  with  re- 

kw,  so  necessary  to  the  peaceful .trade  of  the  subjects lof  my  g^t  1  am  compelled  to  protest  against  it  as  wholly 

&£^iy%o^  r*^^^ 

the  Just  and  friendly  intentions  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  essential  particular  incorrect. 

legislators  of  tho  Union,  and  conducive  to  the  consolidation        Neither  were  those  the  only  cases  in  which  the  effi- 

of  good  harmony  between  my  Sovereign  and  the  United  cacy  of  these  provisions  of  law  have  been  fully  tested. 

States.  It  is  not  a  very  long  time  since  I  had  the  honor  of 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1820,  he  again  writes  to  the  calling  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  t 

Secretary  of  State  as  follows,  thanking  him  for  still  ftn  instance  of  the  remarkable  promptness  with  which 

more  effective  legislation:  action  was  had  under  them  upon  a  request  made  by 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  profit  of  this  occasion  to  offer  my  thanks  &e  representative  of  her  Majesty's  Government  at 

to  this  Government  for  the  law  that  prohibits  the  entrance  Washington.     When  Mr.  Crampton,  on  the  11th  of 

of  privateers  in  the  most  important  ports  of  the  Union,  and  October,  1855,  directed  tbe  attention  of  my  Govern- 

for  the  other  that  declares  piracy  the  landing  and  committing  meat  to  the  character  of  a  vessel  in  New  York,  then 

outrages  ashore  in  foreign  lands.  I  acknowledge  the  salutary  believed  by  him  to  be  fitting  out  as  a  privateer,  it 

influence  of  the  Executive  in  obtaining  these  ameliorations.  waa  by  yi^  of  the  authority  vested  in  ft  by  one  of 

Notwithstanding  the  very  great  deference  with  the  sections  of  this  law  that  she  was  seized  on  the 

which  it  is  my  desire,  as  well  as  my  habit,  to  bow  to  19th  of  the  same  month  and  taken  possession  of  by 

the  judgment  of  his  Lordship,  if  I  find  myself  so  un-  the  officers  of  the  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 

fortunate  as  to  be  constrained  to  express  an  humble  all  possibility  of  escape.    It  required  but  four  days 

opinion  in  this  case  of  conflicting  authority,  I  cannot  to  prosecute  the  investigation  Wore  her  Majesty's 

in  candor  disguise  my  conviction  that  the  correct  representative  was  led  to declare  his  satisfaction  with 

view  is  most  likely  to  be  that  of  M.  Correa  de  Serra.  the  result  to  which  it  bad  reached,  and  desired  the 

But,  however  efficient  this  law  may  have  been  process  to  be  stopped.    When  I  compare  the  celerity 

found  to  be  by  M,  Correa  de  Serra  at  so  late  a  date  of  this  effective  proceeding  with  the  feeble  nature  of 

as  the  4th  of  June,  1820,  it  is  now  gravely  affirmed  the  process  that  ended  in  the  escape  of  the  Alabama, 

that  it  so  wholly  lost  its  efficacy  for  the  next  ten  years  in  defiance  of  the  British  authority,  while  I  give  due 

following  that  more  property  was  captured  after  1818  credit  to  her  Majesty's  Government  for  good  inten- 

thau  before,  and  the  complaints  of  the  Portuguese  tions,  it  seems  difficult  to  assent  to  the  view  which 

Minister  for  these  captures  and  plundering  were  more  his  Lordship  has  been  pleased  to  take  of  the  slight 

frequent  than  ever.  difference  in  the  inefficiency  of  the  legislation  of  the 

The  natural  corollary,  should  this  statement  be  respective  nations.    In  any  event,  I  cannot  but  think 

sustained,  would  be  that,  assuming  the  exertions  of  that  future  harmony  would  have  been  much  more 

the  Government  to  have  continued  the  same,  instead  certainly  scoured  by  a  consent  to  try  the  experiment 

of  improving  the  efficacy  of  the  old  law,  the  addition  in  season  than  by  an  endeavor,  after  great  injury 

of  the  new  provisions  must  have  only  made  it  more  has  been  done,  to  prove  that  it  might  not,  under  any 

worthless  than  it  was  before,  upon  which  logic  might  circumstances!  have  been  averted, 
doubtless  be  based  a  very  good  justification  of  her        But  it  woula  appear  superfluous  to  pursue  this  in- 

Majesty's  Government  for  declining  to  try  further  vestigation  further  in  the  view  of  the  fact  that  whether 

legislation  altogether.    But,  unfortunately,  the  whole  these  provisions  of  the  American  law  were  or  were 

argument  falls  to  the  ground  when  its  base  diaap-  not  effective,  it  was  never  any  part  of  my  instructions 

{tears.    It  is  not  denied  that  some  outfits  escaped  to  urge  the  adoption  upon  her  Majesty's  Government, 

rom  Baltimore  after  the  year  1818.    But  it  is  denied  I  was  instructed  only  to  suggest  tbe  expediency  of 

that  the  complaints  made  for  captures  after  that  time  having  recourse  to  such  additional  measures  as  it 
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might  think  proper  to  choose  to  the  end  of  making  conviction  that  he  was  substantially  animated  by  the 
the  lairs  of  Great  Britain  more  effective.  And  it  was  feeling  that  prompted  those  lines.  I  hare  the 
in  that  form  only  that  her  Majesty's  Government  de-  greatest  pleasure  in  believing  that,  in  assuming  the 
cided  to  decline  the  proposal.  The  decision  was  not  duties  of  his  post  under  his  auspices,  my  country 
against  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  accession  of  your  Lord- 
It  was  against  doing  any  thing  at  all.  ship  has  brought  about  no  unfavorable  change. 

Neither  in  presenting  the  argument  which  I  have  I  pray,  Acv, 

been  called  to  do,  in  the  course  of  my  duty  here,  can  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

I  for  a  moment  permit  an  implication  that  my  Gov-  ir    .         -n.            v    j.    -l.                             . 

eminent  has  either  "made  a  demand  which  alms  at  Mexico.— Inree  subjects  have  given  rise  to 

the  diminution  of  British  freedom,  or  which  assumes,  correspondence  in  connection  with  our  relations 

without  warrant  from  any  previously  recognized  au-  with  Mexico : 

thority  or  practice,  the  existence  of  an  extent  of  ob-  ist.  As  to  the  emigration  from  the  South  to 

ligation  on  the  part  of  neutrals  toward  belligerents,  XfeTiAO 

going  beyond  any  which  the  Government  of  a  free  „j    x^          A*       al                           ...    .      , 

country  could  have  power,  though  acting  with  entire  2d-  Respecting  the  occupancy  of  Mexico  by 

good  faith,  punctually  to  fulfill  French  troops. 


u  \xrcBt  unuuu  is,  uf  ever  uoo  vecu,  »uu,  lurvuur,  x  TV»wAra 

fully  believe  that  neither  Government  would  consent  •ro"erf»#                           ,,   ,-r,      .        •,,. 

to  give  to  the  term  that  latitude  which  would  en-  recognition  of  the  so-called  Empire  of  Mexico, 

courage  the  power  of  doing  wrong  with  perfect  im-  In  reference  to  emigration  from  the  South, 

purSity-  ^  «.  v  i..  r  *  ...  ,.  ^  Senor  Romero  had,  in  July,  1864,  called  the 
The  suggestion  which  his  Lordship  has  been  attention  of  ^  Seward  to  the  address  of  Gen- 
pleased  to  make  toward  the  close  of  his  note  of  ira-  ,  ,r  \  j  Vr  w«»«w**wod  v*  uw 
provements  in  the  statutes  of  both  nations,  to  the  ef « Magruder  and  Governor  Vidaurri's  reply, 
end  that  greater  security  may  be  given  to  the  rcspec-  claiming  that  they  showed  a  perfect  under- 
time nations  against  those  who  endeavor  to  evade  its  standing  between  the  French  and  their  ad- 
laws,  though  it  appears  to  me  to  be  in  substance  Uttle  herents  in  Mexico  and  the  insurgents  in  the 
more  than  it  has  been  the  object  of  my  Government  TT^tf^  Of„+A„  nnA  in+imn+in~  +^«?  *i»«  v^^^u 
from  the  outset  of  the  war  to  obtain,  is  yet  one  which  ^^7  Bt?**&  •  intimatin«  .<*»*  **!!  *  renCI* 
I  cannot  but  receive  with  great  respect,  and  which  I  Minister  to  Mexico  was  working  to  that  end, 
shall  transmit  to  my  Government  with  pleasure.  If  and  that  armed  emigration  from  the  Atlantic 
the  reasons  for  it  are  sound  now,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  States  and  from  California  was  in  immediate 

K!!£Et^^  contemplation.      Under  date  of  February  6, 

my  country  could  nave  felt  the  benefit  of  them.    I  1oe.    ol*^    r>~                 i.*a      -w      a        _Jj     * 

trust  that  I  need  not  repeat  how  much  pain  it  has  1°6o»  ?enor  Romero  notifies  Mr.  Seward  of 

given  me  heretofore  to  witness  the  evil  consequences  the  understanding  that  a  settlement  had  been 

that  ensue  from  the  alienation  of  sentiment  that  has  proposed   by   Napoleon,   by  virtue   of  which 

grown  out  of  this  struggle  between  people  of  the  the  Mexican  States  of  Tamaulipas,  New  Leon, 

same  race  and  how  cheerfully  I  welcome  every  ap-  and  Qoahuila,  with  parts  of  San  Luis  Potosi 

pearance  of  a  desire  to  bring  them  back  to  harmony.  „       wwiuuo,  mw*  ym**  w   y«**  ^»«»  *™> 

Yet,  with  regard  to  the  proposition  immediately  be-  Zacatecas,  Durango,  and  Chihuahua,  and  al- 

fore  me,  I  cannot  forbear  to  observe  that  it  is  predi-  most  the  whole  of  Sonora  and  the  peninsula  of 

cated  upon  an  assumption  that  the  legislation  of  the  Lower  California  were  to  he  ceded  to  France ; 

two  countries  is  now  equally  inefficacious-which  I  ana  tnat  to  mate  s0  considerable  cession  of 

cannot  entertain  for  a  moment    On  the  contrary,  \r«^t«««    *««^*.^«w    «a«a^+«kia     *v^    v^^v.^. 

the  necessity  for  some  action  in  future  seems  to  me  Mexican    territory    acceptable,    the    Emperor 

to  be  inoperative,  because  that  legislation  as  it  now  would  plant  there    a  military  colony,  which 

stands  is  not  coextensive.  would  shelter  the  remainder  of  the  country 

For  His  hardly  possible  for  me  to  imagine  that  the  from    filibustering    attacks    from    the  United 

people  of  the  United  States,  after  the  experience  they  States 

have  had  of  injuries  from  the  imperfection  of  British  ^KrT                       j.     *    -l*  l  l      •*         -i 

legislation,  and  a  refusal  to  amend  it,  would  be  ready  m  Tm?  ,arran?e™?.nJ:'  °f W,  £e  .    *?  e™1611003 

cheerfully  to  respond  to  another  appeal  like  that  from  Mexico,  California,  and  Paris,  he  protests 

made  in  1855  by  her  Majesty's  Representative  to  the  against,   reminding    the   Secretary  of   a  fact 

more  stringent  and  effective  protection  extended  to  slightly  resembling  the  present,  when  the  Rep- 

tZZSLR&ES^SSZtt  y«*l«.   of  &•    French    Government \ 

their  obligations.    So  long  as  the  heavy  list  of  dep-  Mexico  protested  against  a  treaty  concluded 

redaiions  upon  American    commerce,  consequent  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of  much 

upon  the  issue  of  a  succession  of  hostile  cruisers,  less  importance  than  the  present,  only  because 

Duirt,  fitted  out,  armed,  manned,  and  navigated  from  of  a  vague  mm0T  more  or  lesa  founded,  that  it 

w5£^  had  betn  concluded,  and  before  they  had  official 

suranee  in  me  to  hold  out  any  encouragement  to  the  notice  Of  its  execution. 

acceptance  of  proposals  the  practical  consequence  of  Mr.  Seward  replies,  under  date  of  February 
which  might  be  to  place  Great  Britain  in  precisely  25,  1865,  that  the  protest  had  been  placed  on 
^rf^^^TppU^Ch""^^^  Ale  «  te^imoay  to  the  source  of  Mr.  Eomero, 
refused  to  accord  to  them.  an<l  additional  evidence  of  the  zealous  and  pa- 
in regard  to  the  parting  words  of  his  Lordship's  triotic  discharge  of  his  functions,  and  for  such 
note,  I  have  already  too  often  had  occasion  to  ex-  other  purposes  and  uses  as  future  events  may 
press  the  sentiments  of  my  Government  to  leave  any  render  it  necessary  to  apply  it. 

TC$£=£W£££S&  been  too  &  *e  20th  of  April  Mr.  Komero  oomnmni 

often  painful,  while  his  Lordship  has  been  officially  cated  to  Mr.  Seward  the  correspondence  be- 

the  person  to  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  address  my  tween  the  rebel  Gen.  Slaughter  and  the  Mexi- 

representations,  I  have  been  steadily  cheered  by  the  can  Gen.  Mejia  relative  to  the  capture  of  tho 
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Mexican  steamer  Orizaba  by  the  rebels,  under  Mr.  Seward,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  dated 

the  pica  that  she  was  manned  by  citizens  of  the  September  6,  1865,  says  the  intense  popular 

United  States,  as  additional  proof  of  the  iden-  interest  which  was  awakened  by  a  civil  war  of 

tity  of  the  political  interests  which  exist  be-  vast  proportions  during  the  few  years  past,  has 

tween  the  insurgents  of  this  country  and  the  tended  in  some  degree  to  moderate  the  solicitude 

partisans  of  the  French  cause  in  Mexico.  which  the  situation  of  our  foreign  affairs  was 

In  a  communication,  dated  July  4th,  Minister  calculated  to  create ;  but  that  interest  is  now 

Romero  adduces  further  evidence  of  Mexican  rapidly  subsiding,  and  it  may  be  reasonably 

complicity  with  the  rebels,  and  states  that  the  anticipated  that  henceforth  the  Congress  of  the 

commander  at  the  post  of  Bagdad,  a  Belgian,  United  States  and  the  people  in  their  primary 

informed  Gen.  Slaughter  that  he  had  secret  in-  assemblies  will  give  a  very  large  share  of  their 

structions  to  permit  the  introduction  of  all  the  attention  to  questions  of  an  extraneous  charac- 

arms  and  munitions  of  war  that  might  be  de-  ter,  and  chief  among  these  is  likely  to  be  that 

sired,  and  that  they  should  pass  freely  for  the  of  our  relations  toward  France  with  regard  to 

use  of  the  Confederacy.  Mexico.    Nor  does  it  seem  unwise  to  take  into 

He  also  asserts  that  there  was  in  Monterey  consideration  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the 
an  agent  of  the  Confederacy  accredited  to  the  two  military  forces  of  the  two  nations— some- 
agents  of  the  French  so-called  Imperial  author-  times  confronting  each  other  across  the  border 
ities,  and  that  Gen.  Mejia,  the  French  agent  in  — has  a  tendency,  which  both  of  them  may  well 
Mexico,  had  promised  Gen.  Slaughter  that  he  regret,  to  produce  irritation  and  annoyance, 
would  do  every  thing  that  he  could  in  his  favor.  The  French  Government  has  not  shown  itself 
He  also  shows  that  the  trade  which  the  Con-  inattentive  to  this  inconvenience  hitherto,  while 
federate  States  were  carrying  on  with  Mexico  this  Government  has  been  desirous  to  practise 
and  other  countries  through  the  ports  of  Mexi-  equal  prudence ;  but  the  time  seems  to  have 
co,  was  carried  on  with  the  consent  of  the  come  when  both  nations  may  well  consider 
French  agents  in  Mexico.  To  all  these  state-  whether  the  paramount  international  peace 
ments  Mr.  Seward  promises  to  give  all  the  at-  and  friendship  do  not  require  the  exercise  of 
tention  they  are  entitled  to.  thoughtful  and  serious  attention  to  the  political 

July  8.  —  Minister  Romero  communicates  questions  to  whioh  I  have  thus  adverted, 

statements  and  letters  relating  to  the  schemes  November  6,  the  Secretary  of  State  addresses 

of  Gwin  for  organizing  a  colony  in  Mexico  un-  Minister  Bigelow,  and  represents  that  the  pres- 

der  the  protection  of  France,  and  showing  that  ence  and  operations  of  the  French  army  in 

Gtn.  Bazaine,  in  command  of  the  French  forces,  Mexico,  and  its  maintenance  of  an  authority 

had  authority  to  lend  him  all  needed  assistance,  there,  is  a  cause  of  serious  concern  to  the 

Gwin  writes,  after  the  surrender  of  Lee :  "  The  United  States.      Nevertheless,  the  objection 

startling  news  from  the  United  States  has  made  of  the  United  States  is  still  broader,  and  in- 

the  blood  of  every  Southern  man  and  sympa-  eludes  the  authority  itself  whioh  the  French 

thizer  run  cold  with  horror.    No  one  will  be  army  is  thus  maintaining.    That  authority  is  in 

safe  in  our  native  country.  I  thank  Providence  direct  antagonism  to  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 

my  lot  has  been  cast  elsewhere,  and  that  very  ment  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded, 

soon  I  will  have  a  home  for  my  wife  and  chil-  Every  day's  experience  of  its  operations  only 

dren  where  they  will  be  safe  from  oppression."  adds  some  new  confirmation  of  the  justice  of 

Mr.  Seward  writes  to  Minister  Bigelow,  July  the  views  which  this  Government  expressed  at 

13th,  enclosing  these  letters,  and  requests  him  the  time  the  attempt  to  institute  that  authority 

to  present  them  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhnys,  and  first  became  known. 

frankly  informs  him  that  the  sympathies  of  the  The  United  States  have  hitherto  practised 
American  people  are  already  considerably  ex-  the  utmost  frankness  on  that  subject.  They 
cited  in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  still  regard  the  attempt  to  establish  perma- 
they  are  disposed  to  regard  with  impatience  nently  a  foreign  Imperial  Government  in  Mex- 
the  continued  intervention  of  France  in  that  ico  as  diaallowable  and  impracticable.  For 
country ;  that  any  favor  shown  to  the  proceed-  these  reasons  they  could  not  now  agree  to  oom- 
ings  of  Dr.  Gwin  by  the  titular  Emperor  of  promise  the  position  they  have  assumed.  They 
Mexico  or  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  are  not  prepared  to  recognize  or  pledge  them- 
France,  with  reference  to  those  agents,  will  selves  hereafter  to  recognize  any  political  in- 
tend greatly  to  increase  the  popular  impatience,  stitutions,  in  Mexico  whioh  are  in  opposition  to 
because  it  will  be  regarded,  perhaps  justly,  as  the  Republican  Government  with  which  we 
importing  danger  to,  or  at  least  as  a  menace  have  so  long  and  constantly  maintained  rela- 
against  the  United  States.  If  these  statements  tions  of  amity  and  friendship.  The  Secretary 
are  to  be  believed,  Mr.  Seward  assumes,  with  says  in  closing :  u  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
the  sanction  of  the  President,  that  the  Emperor  we  should  not  be  dwelling  so  earnestly  upon 
of  France  has  deserted  his  position  of  neutral-  this  branch  of  our  political  relations  if  it  had 
ity.  not  been  our  conviction  that  these  relations  at 

Respecting  the  French  occupation  documents  the  present  moment  supersede  those  of  oom- 

are  very  voluminous,  commencing  as  far  back  merce  in  the  consideration  of  the  American 

as  March  25,  1865,  and  ending  with  December  people." 

4, 1865.  Mr.  Bigelow,  under  date  of  November  80 
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reports  reading  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Seward  to  President  is  gratified  with  the  assurance  yon 
M.  Drouyn  de  L'huys,  who  thanked  him,  though  give  of  the  Emperor's  good  disposition.  I  re- 
he  felt  obliged  to  say  he  derived  neither  pleas*  gret,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  say  the  condi- 
ore  nor  satisfaction  from  its  contents.  tion  which  the  Emperor  presents  is  one  which 

Mr.  Seward,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  dated  seems  to  be  impracticable." 
December  14*  1865,  says :  "I  have  to  aoknowl-  In  regard  to  the  recognition  of  Maximilian'* 
edge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  November  Government  a  communication,  addressed  by 
2d.  While  it  is  very  interesting,  it  seems  to  Senor  Arroyo  to  Mr.  Corwin,  dated  March  2, 
discourage  any  expectation  on  oar  part  of  an  1865,  expresses  a  desire  to  see  Mr.  Seward 
early  withdrawal  of  the  French  forces  from  extra  officially,  and  to  ascertain  whether  tin- 
Mexico.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  recognition  of  consuls  can  be  obtained  be- 
that  the  opinions  on  that  subject  which  yon  cause  of  the  embarrassments  which  exist  in 
have  received  from  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  were  consequence  of  their  non-inhabitation,  while  in , 
expressed  by  him  not  only  without  the  positive  Mexico  the  exercise  of  their  functions  has  been 
sanction  of  the  Emperor,  but  also  in  the  ab-  continued  without  embarrassment  to  American 
sence  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  French  consuls,  and  stating  the  government,  which  was 
Government  of  the  definitive  conclusion  of  the  that  of  Don  Benito  Juarez,  does  not  exist  either 
President  on  the  subject  discussed.    It  is  desir-  de  facto  or  dejure. 

able  to  leave  no  part  of  those  conclusions  open  August  1st  Minister  Romero  informs  Acting 

to  misapprehension,  and  it  is  equally  desirable  Secretary  Hunter  that  Don  Luis  Arroyo  assumes 

that  we  shall  be  authorized  to  infer  that  such  to  act  as  Commercial  Agent  in  New  York  with- 

expositions  of  the  Imperial  views  as  are  given  out  an  exequatur  or  other  recognition  by  the 

us  in  the  name  of  the  Frenoh  Government  are  United  States  Government,  and  asks  whether 

made  with  the  Emperor's  approval.     I  trust  Government  recognized  the  right  of  Maximilian 

that  both  these  ends  will  have  been  accom-  to  make  such  appointment,  or  whether,  as  he 

plished  before  you  receive  this  despatch."  believes  is  the  case,  this  Government  only  sees 

Mr.  Seward,  December  16,  says  it  is  the  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  a  war  between  it  and 

President's  purpose  that  France  should  be  re-  France,  without  recognizing  Maximilian  even 

spectrally  informed  upon  two  points :   First)  as  a  government  de  facto.    The  charge,  he  in- 

that  the  United  States  earnestly  desire  to  culti-  timates,  may  seem  to  show  that  the  Govern- 

vate  sincere  friendship  with  France.    Second,  ment  of  the  United  States  tacitly  recognizes 

that  this  policy  would  be  brought  into  imminent  French  intervention  in  Mexico, 

jeopardy  unless  France  could  deem  it  consistent  Mr.  Seward  replies,  August  9tb,  that  no  law 

with  her  interests  and  honor  to  desist  from  the  of  the  United  States  prevents  a  person  from 

prosecution  of  armed  intervention  in  Mexico  advertising  himself  as  Consul,  but  that  the 

— to  overthrow  the  domestic  Republican  Gov-  Government  in  all  its  official  correspondence 

eminent  existing  there,  and  to  establish  upon  has  recognized  no  other  Government  in  Mexi- 

its  ruins  the  foreign  monarchy  which  has  been  co  except  that  of  Juarez,  and  assures  him  that 

attempted  to  be  established  in  the  capital  of  such  Commercial  Agent  can  perform  no  Consular 

that  country.  In  conclusion  he  says,  the  United  act  relating  to  the  affairs  of  his  countrymen  in 

States  will  not  recognize  Maximilian,  even  if  the  United  States.    To  prohibit  him  from  at- 

the  French  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  testing  invoices  and  manifests,  says  the  Secre- 

Mexico.  tary,  would  be  tantamount  to  an  interdiction 

The   despatches   include   letters   from   the  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  those 

French  Legation  with  reference  to  Mexican  Mexican  ports  which  are  not  in  possession  of 

refugees  in  New  York  and  Washington  prepar-  the  Republican  Government  of  that  country, 

ing  a  movement  in  favor  of  Juarez.    The  first  The  Consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico 

one  is  as  far  baok  as  July,  1865.,  who  have  their  exequaturs  from  that  Govern- 

The  papers  submitted  include  a  confidential  ment,  only  themselves  discharge  their  duties  as 
letter  from  M.  Drouyn  de  L'huys  to  Le  Marquis  Commercial  Agents  in  the  ports  which  are  not 
de  Montholon,  dated  Paris,  October  18,  1865,  under  the  control  of  that  Government,  in  all 
saying  that  he  had  renewed  the  assurance  of  respects  like  those  which  the  person  Arroyo, 
the  French  Government  to  withdraw  its  aux-  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent,  claims 
iliary  corps  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  to  do  in  New  York,  in  respect  to  said  ports, 
allow  it  The  French  Government  had  been  Senor  Romero,  on  the  12th,  explains  that  no 
ready  to  adopt  without  a  moment's  delay  the  positive  answer  is  given  to  his  inquiries,  and  no- 
basis  of  an  understanding  with  the  Government  tifies  Mr.  Seward  that  he  has  submitted  the  cor- 
at  Washington.  What  is  asked  of  the  United  respondence  to  his  Government,  and  will  wait 
States  was  to  be  assured  that  it  is  not  their  in-  for  his  instructions.  Mr.  Seward  makes  formal 
tention  to  impede  the  consolidation  of  the  new  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  this  oommu- 
order  of  things  found  in  Mexico,  and  the  best  nication,  without  further  explanation, 
guaranty  that  the  French  Government  could  A  memorandum  by  Mr.  Seward'  notes  that 
desire  would  be  the  recognition  of  the  Emperor  Marquis  Montholon,  on  the  17th  of  July,  called 
Myirimilian  by  the  Federal  Government.  at  the  Department  of  State,  saying  that  a  special 

Mr.  Seward,  under  date  of  December  6, 1865,  agent  had  arrived  from  Mexico,  bearing  a  letter 

writes:  "  After  a  review  of  all  the  facts,  the  from  Maximilian  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Vol.  v.— 21      A 
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States,  with  papers,  making  certain  explana-  definition  of  the  offence  by  the  law  of  both 

tions  relative  to  transactions  on  the  Rio  Grande,  countries.    The  terms  of  the  treaty  must  ha 

upon  whbh  the  Government  of  the  United  taken  as  the  language  of  both  countries,  and 

States  had  made  representations  to  the  Impe-  therefore  must  be  construed  as  used  in  the 

rial  Government  of  France.    The  Secretary,  on  same  sense  and  in  the  sense  common'  to  both, 

the  18th,  after  a  conference  with  the  President,  In  this  case  the  false  entry  was  not  really  for- 

returned  the  letter  to  Count  Montholon,  saying  gery  by  the  general  or  common  law  of  either 

that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  country,  and  therefore  was  clearly  not  within 

in  friendly  communication  with  the  Republican  the  stipulation  of  this  country." 

Government  of  Mexico,  and  therefore  the  Pres-  Claim  was  also  made  under  the  treaty  with 

ident  declined  to  receive  the  letter,  or  to  hold  Great  Britain,  for  the  delivery  of  Young  and 

intercourse  with  the  agent  who  brought  it.  his  companions  in  the  raid  upon  St.  Albans, 

Extradition. — An  extradition  case  was  Vermont,  during  1864.  The  matter  was  heard 
argued  and  decided  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  before  Mr.  Justice  Smith,  of  Montreal,  who  dis- 
Bench  in  England,  early  in  the  spring,  which  charged  the  prisoners ;  his  opinion,  given  at 
settled  some  important  points  in  reference  to  length,  treats  of  the  case  as  follows: 
the  treaty  providing  for  the  rendering  up  of  That  the  evidence  before  him  ^  the  existenco 
persons  charged  with  Offences ;  the  following  is  0f  the  following  state  of  facta  as  constituting  the  lead- 
it  history  of  the  case  and  the  decision :  ing  features  of  the  attack  on  St  Albans  by  the  pris- 

One  Charles  Windsor,  of  New  York,  made  oners  and  others  on  the  19th  October  last 

fraudulent  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Mercan-  *•  ™at, on  thaJ day.the  Pawner,  Bennet  H.  Young 

tUe  Bank  of  that  c^«  whereby  the  bank  was  fnnd^^ 

defrauded  of  $200,000."     He  escaped  arrest  by  three  banks  and  pillaged  them,  at  the  same  time  set 

flight  to  England.     Such  a  fraudulent  entry  is  fire  or  attempted  to  set  fire  to  several  buildings :  took 

punishable  in  the  State  of  New  York,  under  and  held  a  number  of  the  citizens  prisoners  during 

statute,  M  forgery,    Forgery  is  one  of  the  £«- °°°nf  &^^fe8£t,*S 

crimes  mentioned  in  the  extradition  treaty.  peopfc>  exchanging  shots  with  them  to  an  extent 

Mere  fraud  or  embezzlement  is  not     At  com-  which  does  not  clearly  appear  by  the  evidence,  alter 

mon  law,  or  by  the  law  of  England,  these  fraud-  having  been  apparently  in  some  degree  in  possession 

ulent  entries  do  not  amount  to  forgery.    It  is  ?f  the  town  for  about  balf  an  hour.    During  the  uil- 

~e  i%**  M«AnAA  ~*  4.i,A  *«;m/i  44»«*  » -»«:+;»*,  o^^ni<i  lage  of  one  of  the  banks  a  sum  of  money  wag  taken 

of  the  essence  of  the  crime  that  a  writing  should  u*dep  threats  of  Wolence  ^m  one  Breck,  who  en- 

be  made  or  uttered  as  the  writing  of  somebody  tered  the  bank  where  the  prisoners  were  with  the 

else  than  the  writer.   Windsor  being  arrested  in  money  in  his  band,  and  it  is  in  evidence  that  one  man 

England  and  held  for  extradition,  was  brought  was  shot  dead  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  though  tho 

before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Habea*  ^mTo*? robMn  ^rec^beuf  th°e\h?^mbott1ed 

Corpus,  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  Mr.  Justice  £  thfinformatioS before thT&mrt.0    ****** 

Blackburn,  and  Mr.  Justice  Snee  sitting.     Ine  That  on  the  19th  October  last,  Bennet  H.  Young 

pretension  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  was  that  a  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  so-called  Confed- 

mere  local  statute  could  not  create  offences,  or  crate  States,  holding  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant, 

nhfmoA  Hia  name  nf  oflfanftoi  and  thus  hrin*  under  an  appointment  made  by  Mr.  Davis  of  the  16th 

CUange  tne  name  OI  °*  ftn°es,  ""*"""  °™«  June,  1864,  as  signified  to  Mr.  Y  oung  by  Mr.  Seddon, 

them  within  the  scope  of  a  treaty  if  they  were  ^  secretory  ofWar ;  that  the  other  prisoners  were 

not  contemplated  or  intended  by  both  parties  soldiers  in  that  army  acting  under  his  orders,  and 

in  using  the  words  employed  in  it ;  that  this  that  in  the  attack  on  St.  Albans  he  and  his  partv 

was  not  forgery  as  intended  by  the  Ashburton  assumed  and  declared  themselves  to  be  acting  u i  such 

treaty,  or  the  British  statute  giving  effect  to  it,  officer  and  soldiers  on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  States, 

?  ft       i        V        »*•"*■«>  BlT"*e  %?**«*/■.  w  ah,  aikgnng  tnat  they  were  detailed  for  the  purpose  as  a 

and  therefore  the  prisoner  was  not  properly  me<£sure  of  retaliation  for  the  mode  in  which  they 

held  to  extradition  under  it     Counsel  cited  the  asserted  the  war  had  been  carried  on  by  the  United 

Anderson  case,  in  which  a  rule  had  been  grant-  States  in  the  South. 

ed  virtually  to  set  aside  the  ruling  of  the  Upper  . .  2-  That  Lieutenant  Young  received  written  instrnc- 
r»~~  i~  i  A~~r.  «.  .  ««-*  !n  ««{«♦  IT-  Tna/LA  tions  from  Secretary  Seddon,  bearing  the  same  date 
Canada  judges,  as  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Justice  as  his  appointment;  authorizing  him  to  organise  in 
Blackburn,  however,  observed  that  nothing  tne  territory  of  the  enemy  for  special  service  a  corn- 
was  definitely  decided  in  that  case,  only  a  rule  pany  of  twenty  men  from  among  persons  belonging 
nisi  granted  t0  tne  Confederate  service  and  then  beyond  the  Con- 

in  which  counsel  urged  it  had  been  laid  down  K  ort  to  ^eB!iTl  Thompson  and  Clay,  who  appear 

that  the  piracy  meant  must  be  piracy  under  the  to  be  agents  for  the  Confederates  in  this  country,  to 

local  law,  not  "piracy  jure  gentium,  which  could  execute  such  enterprises  as  should  be  intrusted  to 

be  tried  anywhere,  and  therefore  not  properly  him.  to  violate  no  local  law,  and  to  obey  implicitly 

*vfl  „„i*:^+  Af  «  ^.Anfir  nf  <Mr+«.a;i;firm      TViof  their  instructions.    Another  letter  of  instructions 

the  subject  of  a  treaty  of  extradiUon.     That  convey8  similar  orders  to  him,  except  that  he  is  direct- 

was  an  express  recognition  of  the  creation  of  ed  ^  Jfr#  c.  c.  Clay  alone,  instead  of  Messrs.  Thomp- 

offences  by  local  legislation.    It  was  necessary,  son  and  Clay. 

therefore,  that  the  offence  should  be  the  same  *.  That  during  the  autumn  of  1863,  Young  escaped 

in  both  countries.  from  P™onas  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  United  States 

•FklT-XS^v^^  ~r««  ,i;.*YiAMMJi  m  a*  ^nr,^  and  reached  Toronto,  where  he  remained  tril  the 

The  prisoner  was  discharged  on  the  ground  rf      of  1QUf  dnrin£  which  time  he  attended  !ec_ 

most  succinctly  put  by  Mr.  Justice  Shee :     T  he  tures  at  the  University.    That  he  left  Toronto  in  the 

offence  must  satisfy  in  all  material  respects  the  spring,  declaring  his  intention  of  going  to  Richmond  t 
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that  he  was  in  Halifax  in  May,  with  the  same  ex-  or  other  usages  of  war,  is  a  question  to  be  settled  be« 

pressed  intention ;  that  he  received  his  appointment  tween  the  belligerents  by  such  means  as  the  law  of 

and  three  letters  of  instructions  at  Richmond  in  June;  nations  and  the  rules  of  war  indicate,  and  not  by  a 

that  he  returned  to  Toronto  with  his  papers  in  July;  judge  in  a  neutral  country;  and  that  the  obligation 

that  ho  was  in  Chicago  with  a  large  number  of  Con-  of  taking  this  view  of  the  law  is  imposed  upon  this 

federate  soldiers  in  August;  that  he  was  at  St.  Cathe-  country  and  upon  its  judges,  by  the  recognition  by 

lines  in  Canada,  where  Mr.  Clay  resided,  in  Septem-  the  Imperial  Government  of  tne  belligerent  character 

ber;  that  he  was  in  Montreal  about  the  beginning  of  of  the  Confederate  States. 

October,  at  St.  Johns,  C.  £.,  on  the  11th  of  October,  That  the  attack  on  St.  Albans  must,  therefore,  bo 
and  at  St  Albans  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  regarded  as  a  hostile  expedition,  undertaken  and  ear- 
That  Spurr,  Huntly,  and  Tearis  were  also  seen  in  ried  out  under  the  authority  of  the  so-called  Confed- 
Canada;  Spurr  in  Toronto  in  the  winter  of  186 3-' 64,  erate  States  by  one  of  the  officers  of  their  army, 
and  Spurr,  Tearis,  and  Hutchinson  at  St  Johns  at  That  it  was,  therefore,  both  a  belligerent  act  of 
the  same  tune  with  Young,  though  leaving  that  place  hostility  and  a  political  offence,  quoad  the  State  now 
separately,  and  that  they  also  were  at  Chicago  in  demanding  extradition,  and  that  the  Ashburton 
August  last  Treaty  did  not  contemplate,  nor  do  the  Statutes 

4.  That  large  numbers  of  Confederates  collected  at  of  the  Province  authorize  the  extradition  of  beiliger- 

Chicago  in  August  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  the  ents  or  political  offenders. 

prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas.    That  upon  the  failure  That  if  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  empire, 

of  that  enterprise  the  expedition  against  St  Albans  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  neutrality,  was 

was  organized  there   by  Lieutenant  Young  from  committed  by  the  prisoners,  which  seems  doubtful, 

among  the  Confederates,  he  raising  his  party  there  as  the  expedition  was  organized  in  Chicago,  and  as 

under  instructions  from  his  Government,  which  he  is  only  a  portion  of  the  party  is  proved  to  have  passed 

proved  to  have  exhibited  as  his  authority,  and  in  his  through  Canada,  and  that  seporatelv ;  that  fact  would 

capacity  as  a  commissioned  officer,  which  is  proved  not,  in  any  respect,  affect  the  question  of  their  liabil- 

to  nave  been  known  among  the  Confederates  there,  ity  to  extradition — as  that  must  depend  upon  their 

That  he  then  reported  the  formation  of  his  company,  acts  in  the  territory  of  the  State  demanding  extradi- 

and  his  doings  generally,  to  Mr.  C.  0.  Clay  in  St  tion,  and  upon  the  character  and  intent,  in  and  with 

Catherines,  from  whom  he  received  a  memorandum  which  those  acts  were  committed ;  and  that  such 

approving  them,  and    authorizing   the  expedition  breach  of  neutrality,  if  it  existed,  could  only  be  com- 

aeoinst  St  Albans ;  which  it  is  also  proved  he  also  plained  of  and  punished  by  our  courts,  at  the  instance 

then  did  verbally,  and  that  Mr.  Clay  gave  him  a  check  of  our  own  Government,  as  a  violation  of  its  law,  and 

for  $400  for  his  expenses.  of  its  dignity  and  sovereignty. 

That  if  the  case  rested  solely  upon  the  evidence  for  That  there  is  no  proof  of  record  that  the  prisoners 

the  prosecution,  which  merely  established  the  taking  acquired  any  domicile  in  Canada,  or  lost  their  na- 

of  B  reek's  money  by  violence,  and  if  as  was  con-  tional  character  by  any  residence  here.    That  so  far 

tended  bv  the  applicants  he  had  no  right  to  look  into  from  there  being  animus  manendi,  the  animus  rever- 

the  whofe  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  case,  it  tendi  was  plainly  indicated :  and,  in  fact,  that  under 

would  be  his  duty  to  commit  the  prisoners ;  but  that  the  circumstances  proved,  tne  acquisition  of  a  domi- 

he  held  that  he  was  bound  to  consider  the  preten-  cile  here  would  not  affect  the  question  of  extradition, 

sions  of  the  prisoners,  namely,  that  they  were  not  though  the  prisoners  might  be  violating  the  laws  of 

robbers,  but  soldiers  and  subjects  of  a  belligerent  en-  the  country. 

gaged  in  a  hostile  expedition  against  the  enemy,  un-  That  the  extraordinary  change  which  has  taken 

der  the  authority  and  on  behaUof  their  Government ;  place  in  the  United  States  must  have  an  important 

and  that  the  act  charged  was  a  mere  incident  to  that  bearing  upon  questions  arising  under  the  Ashburton 

hostile  expedition;  and  that  though  he  had  no  power  Treaty,  when  acts  for  which  extradition  is  sought 

to  try  the  case,  he  must  necessarily  so  far  investigate  under  the  treaty  are  only  claimed  to  be  criminal  by 

it  as  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  tne  offence  commit-  one  section  of  the  State  which  was  a  party  to  the 

ted  fell  within  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  treaty,  while  they  are  approved  of  and  regarded  as 

That  a  state  of  war  existed  between  tne  Northern  meritorious  by  the  other, 

and  Southern  States,  usually  described  as  the  Fed-  That,  therefore,  the  prisoners  should  be  discharged. 

eral  and  Confederate  States;  that  the  British  Gov-  (5<a  British  North  America.) 
ernment  had  recognized  this  state  of  war,  and  the 

contending  parties i  as  belligerents;  and  that  as  bel-  DRAYTON,  Capt.  Pbbctval,  U.  S.  N.,  chief 

hgerents  the  Confederate  States  were  entitled  to  all  _*  ^A  u«»aA«   «f  v«»i»flt!An \a«.  ;«   Qni?+fi 

tSTrights  incidental  to  that  quality,  and  to  a  recog-  °f  ™e  Bu?eftu   f  £™fg*l0nA\°?™  JJ  ?*™ 

nized  state  of  war,  among  which  must  be  claimed  Carolina,  August  25,  1812,  died  suddenly  at 

that  of  raising  armies,  ana  in  so  doing  of  appointing  Washington,  D.  0.,  August  4,  1865.     He  was  a 

officers  and  levying  soldiers ;  and  also  that  of  carry-  SOn  of  the  Hon.  William  Drayton  of  that  State, 

ing  on  the  war  in  such  manner  quoad  the  other  bel-  memDer  0f  Congress  from  1825  to  1833,  and  a 

irsai1^  ^ra  ******  ™$x*«  ^  v±n  pai* > op- 

right  to  adjudicate  between  the  belligerents  upon  the  position  to  nullification  in  1830,  and  Who,  on 

measures  which  either  of  them  might  choose  to  adopt  account  of  his  sentiments,  removed  from  the 

in  so  doing.  State  to  Philadelphia,  succeeding  Nicholas  Bid- 

That  under  the  circumstances  already  shown  to  d]           President  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 

have  been  proved,  the  foregoing  rules  ore  applicable  «1  ,          4r          t>    _x                             j      m.i. 

to  the  case  now  under  consideration,  an<f  that  as  States.    Young  Drayton  was  possessed  with  an 

Lieutenant  Toung  was  a  commissioned  officer  of  one  active,  untiring,  and  rather  acute  intellect,  and 

of  the  belligerent  armies,  in  command  of  a  party  of  the  his  knowledge  of  languages  was  quite  exten- 

soldiers  orthat  army,  carrying  out  a  hostile  expedi-  ^^     He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in 

he  had  been  referred  by  that  Government  for  instruc-  February,  1838,  and  from  that  time  to  1852 

tion  for  his  guidance ;  his  acts  on  that  expedition  in  was  successively  attached   to   the  Brazilian, 

the  enemy's  country-,  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  hostile  Mediterranean,  and  Pacifio  squadrons.    He  was 

£S^  then  ordered  to  the  National  Observatory  in 

law  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  war.  But  that  whether  Washington,  whence  he  was  assigned  to  ord- 

or  no  those  acts  were  in  accordance  tith  the  modern  nance  duty  m  New  York.    His  promotion  as 
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commander  was  made  in  1855.  lie  was  in  the  William  J.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  like  his 
Paraguay  expedition  in  1858,  and  in  the  sub-  father,  learned  the  trade  of  printer,  and  was  at 
sequent  year  was  ordered  to  the  Brazilian  one  time  a  dealer  in  printing  paper  and  printing 
squadron  on  the  staff  of  the  present  Admiral  ink.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1803  was  admitted 
Shubrick.  In  1860  he  was  assigned  to  ord-  to  the  bar.  He  repeatedly  represented  the  city 
nance  duty  at  the  Philadelphia  yard ;  and  here  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
it  was,  in  the  city  which  had  been  adopted  as  and  was  the  author,  in  1821,  of  the  resolutions 
the  home  of  his  father  when,  thirty  years  be-  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union 
fore,  the  seeds  of  rebellion  were  sown  in  his  as  a  slave  State.  He  also  filled  several  minor 
native  State — that  the  outbreak  of  war  found  offices  in  the  city,  his  attention  being  princi- 
Commander  Drayton.  The  son  faithfully  sus-  pally  devoted  to  the  public  schools,  in  which 
tained  the  principles  of  the  father,  rejected  all  he  took  a  deep  interest,  as  well  as  in  every 
proffers  of  place  in  the  South,  and  was  soon  in  thing  pertaining  to  the  internal  improvement 
command  of  the  steamer  Pocahontas  in  the  ex-  schemes  of  his  State.  He  was  the  legal  agent 
pedition  against  Port  Royal,  under  Admiral  Du  for  many  years  of  Stephen  Girard,  and  in  1831 
Pont,  and  on  that  occasion  fought  against  his  wrote  the  famous  will  by  whioh  Girard  trans- 
brother,  Gen.  T.  F.  Drayton  (a  graduate  of  West  mitted  his  yast  inheritance  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
Point),  who  commanded  the  Confederate  troops  delphia.  By  the  terms  of  this  will  Mr.  Duane 
at  Hilton  Head.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  was  made  a  trustee,  and,  subsequently,  a  director 
to  the  Pawnee,  in  whioh  vessel  he  was  of  great  of  Girard  College,  and  one  of  the  five  execu- 
service  on  the  Southern  coast.  He  made  re-  tors  of  the  Girard  estate.  Two  years  after  this 
peated  reconnoissances  up  St.  Helena  Sound  will  was  executed  Mr.  Duane  abandoned  his 
and  adjacent  waters ;  was  at  the  capture  of  practice  to  accept  office,  and  was  appointed  by 
Fernandina  and  St.  Mary's,  the  occupation  of  President  Jackson  Secretary  of  the  United 
Stono  River,  etc.  He  was  promoted  to  captain  States  Treasury.  It  is  said  he  accepted  with 
on  the  16th  of  July,  1862,  and  in  the  fall  of  reluctance.  A  few  months  subsequently,  upon 
that  year  was  ordered  to  the  monitor  Passaic,  receiving  an  order  from  the  President  to  re- 
the  second  of  that  class  of  vessels.  In  this  iron-  move  the  United  States  deposits  from  the 
clad  he  bombarded  Port  McAllister,  and  was  United  States  Bank  at  Philadelphia,  he  felt  it 
in  the  first  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  under  his  duty  to  refuse,  and  in  consequence  was  dis- 
Admiral  Du  Pont.  After  a  short  ordnance  missed  in  September,  1838.  His  place  wa? 
duty  in  New  York,  he  was  appointed  Fleet  immediately  filled  by  Roger  B.  Taney,  who 
Captain  of  the  West  Gulf  squadron,  under  Ad-  agreed  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  President, 
miral  Farragut,  and  was  with  him  in  the  Hart-  and  the  deposits  were  removed.  Mr.  Duane 
ford  at  the  time  of  the  fight  with  and  capture  retired  to  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Philadel- 
of  the  rebel  fleet  in  Mobile  Bay,  August  5, 1864.  phia,  and  since  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1835, 
It  was  as  flag  officer  that  Captain  Drayton  was  had  withdrawn  from  public  life.  He  was  con- 
particularly  distinguished.  Having  the  most  sidered  remarkably  well  informed  upon  local 
refined  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  speaking  history. 

with  great  fluency  and  correctness  French,  DUPIN,  Asdb£  Marie  Jean  Jaoqces,  a 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  his  services  in  that  posi-  French  lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  Varzy,de- 
tion  were  desired  ana  sought  for  by  every  com-  partment  of  the  Nievre,  February  1, 1783,  died 
manding  officer  with  whom  he  sailed.  He  re-  in  Paris,  November  9, 1865.  He  was  the  oldest  of 
maiued  with  Admiral  Farragut  until  the  return  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  became  eminent, 
of  that  officer  to  New  York,  and  perhaps  no  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  was  admitted  to 
one  in  the  navy  enjoyed  his  confidence  to  a  practice  early  in  the  present  century.  In  1815 
greater  extent  than  Capt.  Drayton.  On  the  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Chamber,  and 
28th  of  April  last  he  was  appointed  chief  of  from  that  time  was  concerned  in  nearly  every 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  as  successor  to  Rear-  important  cause,  political  or  civil,  which  came 
Admiral  Davis.  His  disease  was  strangulation  before  the  tribunals.  He  was  again  elected  to 
of  the  bowels,  and  the  fatal  result  was  reached  the  Chamber  in  1827,  and  then  took  his  place 
after  a  brief  illness.  among  the  opposition.  He  had  previously  es- 
DUANE,  Hon.  William  J.,  Secretary  of  the  tablished  himself  in  the  favor  of  Louis  Philippe, 
United  States  Treasury  under  President  Jack-  and  in  1830  he  assisted  at  the  revolution  which 
son,  born  in  Clonmel,  Ireland,  in  1780,  died  at  dethroned  Charles  X.  The  new  government 
Philadelphia,  September  26, 1865.  His  father  received  him  as  a  member,  and  shortly  after- 
was  born  in  this  country,  but  at  eleven  years  of  wards  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  post  of 
age  was  taken  to  Ireland  to  be  educated  for  a  Procureur  General  of  the  Oour  de  Cassation. 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Later  he  became  President  of  the  Chamber, 
he  married  a  young  Protestant  lady,  for  which  an  office  from  which  he  retired  after  eight 
he  was  disinherited.  Subsequently  he  learned  years7  service.  On  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  printing  trade,  became  an  editor  and  pub-  M.  Dupin  resigned  himself  to  fate  and  became 
Usher,  and  in  1705  removed  with  his  family  to  President  of  the  republican  Chamber,  and  re- 
America,  and  was  for  some  years  editor  of  the  tained  even  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  1852  hi* 
4  Philadelphia  Aurora,"  then  an  important  po-  office  of  Procureur  General.  He  was,  however, 
•ilical  paper.  shamed  into  retiring  when  the  confiscation  of 
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the  Orleans  property  was  decreed,  but  even  feated  and  scattered  a  largely  superior  force  of 

then  he  did  not  wholly  quit  public  life.  In  1857  Mexicans,  and  rescued  a  small  party  under 

be  again  accepted  the  office  of  Procureur,  justi-  Lieut.  Heywood,  who  were  beleaguered  in  the 

fying  his  doing  so  by  the  observation  that  he  Mission  House.    He  led  or  took  part  in  a  num- 

'*  had  always  belonged  to  France,  and  never  to  ber  of  expeditions  into  the  interior,  capturing 

Earties."  For  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  he  many  prisoners  and  cooperating  with  Col.  Ben- 
ad  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  an  attempt  to  ton  and  Lieutenant  (now  Maj.-Gen.)  Halleck, 
reform  the  present  luxurious,  extravagant  style  approaching  from  the  north,  scattered  the  Mex- 
of  dress  and  living.  A  few  years  since  he  pub-  icans  and  Indians,  and  gained  complete  pos- 
lished  a  pamphlet,  which  had  an  extensive  sale,  session  of  the  peninsula  of  California.  In  1848 
entitled  uLe  Luxe  Effren6  des  Femmes,"  and  he  returned  to  Norfolk  in  the  Cyane  after  an 
in  which  he  demonstrated  that  the  present  sys-  absence  of  three  years.  After  a  service  of  forty 
tern  of  extravagance  among  women  was  the  years,  sixteen  as  lieutenant  and  thirteen  as  corn- 
great  cause  of  many  of  the  troubles  in  the  mander,  he  was  made  a  captain  in  1855.  In 
world  and  the  precursor  of  greater  ones  in  the  1857  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
future.  Minnesota,  and  sent  on  a  special  service  to 
DU  PONT,  Samuel  Francis,  U.  S.  N.,  a  China,  with  W.  B.  Reed  minister  to  that  em- 
rear-admiral  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  pire.  After  a  cruise  of  two  years,  during 
born  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  September  27,  which  he  visited  Japan,  "Western  India,  and 
1803,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  23,  1865.  Arabia,  he  returned  in  June,  1859,  to  Boston, 
He  was  of  French  origin  on  his  father's  side,  his  in  the  Minnesota.  On  January  1, 1861,  he  was 
grandfather  being  P.  S.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Philadelphia 
the  intimate  personal  friend  of  Madison  and  navy-yard,  relieving  Commodore  Stewart  Here 
Jefferson.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  he  was  stationed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
the  navy  by  President  Madison,  December  19,  war,  and  by  his  promptitude  and  experience 
1815.  His  appointment  was  made  from  Dela-  rendered  great  service  in  securing  Washington, 
ware,  of  which  State  he  became  a  resident  in  In  June,  1861,  he  was  made  president  of  a 
his  boyhood.  His  first  cruise  was  in  the  Frank-  Board  called  at  Washington  to  establish  a  plan 
Hn,  seventy-four,  under  Commodore  Stewart;  of  naval  operations  from  the  examination  of  the 
from  this  he  was  transferred  to  the  sloop-of-  records  of  the  coast  survey  and  other  data, 
war  Erie,  Captain  Ballard.  His  second  cruise  On  the  division  of  the  Atlantic  squadron  into 
was  on  the  Mediterranean  station  in  the  Con-  two  distinct  commands,  in  September,  1861, 
stitution,  and  twice  subsequently  he  returned  Capt.  Du  Pont  was  appointed  to  the  command 
to  the  Mediterranean  for  three  years  in  the  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  where  he  re- 
North  Carolina,  seventy-four,  and  in  the  sloop-  mained  until  his  recall  on  the  3d  of  June,  1863. 
of-war  Ontario.  He  also  served  on  the  West  His  first  enterprise  afloat  with  his  squadron 
India  station  and  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  the  was  the  brilliant  bombardment  and  capture  of 
frigate  Congress,  under  Commodore  Biddle.  On  Forts  Beauregard  and  Walker,  at  the  entrance 
the  North  Carolina  he  had  been  promoted  to  be  of  Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C,  and  the  occupation 
sailing  master,  and  in  1826  he  was  commis-  by  a  joint  land  and  naval  force  of  the  islands 
sioned  lieutenant  and  ordered  to  the  schooner  adjacent.  This  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
Porpoise.  From  1885  to  1838  he  served  as  the  finest  and  most  admirably  conducted  naval 
executive  officer  on  the  Warren  and  Constella-  conflicts  of  the  war.  He  also  rendered  essen- 
tion,  and  from  1838  to  1842  on  the  Ohio,  the  tial  service  in  the  establishment  of  a  very  close 
flag-ship  of  Commodore  Hull.  In  1845,  having  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Carolina  and  Georgia; 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  he  in  the  occupation  of  Tybee  Roads  and  Tybee 
was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  in  command  of  the  Island,  which  gave  the  army  their  base  for  the 
frigate  Congress,  bearing  the  flag  of  Commo-  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski ;  in  the  expedition 
dore  Stockton,  and  in  1846  was  transferred  to  for  the  destruction  of  the  batteries  on  the  main- 
the  corvette  Cyane.  The  outbreak  of  the  Mexi-  land  at  Port  Royal  ferry ;  in  the  capture  in 
can  war  brought  his  services  into  request.  In  March,  1862,  of  Cumberland  Island  and  Sound, 
the  Cyane  he  captured  San  Diego,  and  landed  Amelia  Island,  the  river  and  town  of  St.  Mary's, 
John  0.  Fremont.  He  cleared  the  Gulf  of  Cali-  Ga.,  Fernandina,  Florida,  and  Fort  Clinch.  The 
forma  of  Mexican  vessels,  capturing  and  de-  inlets  along  the  coast  were  also  occupied  or 
stroying  thirty.  He  took  possession  of  La  Paz,  carefully  examined,  the  rivers  ascended,  Jack- 
the  capital  of  Lower  California,  spiked  the  guns  sonville  and  St  Augustine,  Florida,  taken,  and 
of  San  Blaz,  and  established  the  blockade  of  the  yacht  America,  which  had  been  sunk,  was 
Mazatlan,  which  latter  port  he  subsequently  raised.  At  Charleston  alone  the  blockade  was 
assisted  in  capturing,  leading  the  line  of  boats  ineffective,  the  force  at  command  not  being 
which  entered  the  main  harbor  under  the  or-  sufficient  to  cover  completely  the  circuit  from 
ders  of  Commodore  Shubrick  in  November,  the  bay  to  Stono,  and  the  demands  upon  the 
1847.  He  was  next  despatched  in  the  Cyane  navy  rendering  the  reenforcement  of  the  squad- 
to  defend  Lower  California  against  the  Indians  ron  impossible.  The  capture  of  Charleston,  it 
and  Mexicans.  He  covered  La  Paz  until  it  was  hoped,  would  complete  the  blockade,  and 
could  be  fortified,  landed  at  San  Jose  with  a  in  April,  1863,  a  resolute  attempt  was  made, 
force  of  one  hundred  marines  and  sailors,  de-  the  rear-admiral  himself  leading  the  attack  to 
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bombard,  and  if  possible  pass  Fort  Sumter.    It  eral  improvement  of  the  navy  daring  all  hi* 

failed,  one  of  the  iron-clads  being  sank  and  period  of  service ;  had  assisted  in  the  organi* 

others  disabled,  and  the  brave  admiral  did  not  zation  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  was  a  mem- 

feel  warranted  in  renewing  the  attack.    The  ber  of  the  Light  Honse  Board ;  had  twioe  aided 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  deeming  him  distrustful  in  revising  the  Rales  and  Regulations  of  the 

of  the  iron-clads  of  the  Monitor  type,  removed  Navy;  was,  a  member  of  the  Naval  Retiring 

him  from  the  command  of  the  squadron,  but  Board ;  and  had  at  various  times  contributed 

his  successor,  with  a  larger  fleet  and  an  efficient  important  papers  on  subjects  relating  to  the  in- 

cooperative  land  force,  was  no  more  successful  terests  of  the  naval  service.    Among  these  pno 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1862,  while  in  command  on  coast  defences  has  been  republished  and 

of  the  squadron,  Capt.  Du  Pont  was  made  a  widely  circulated.     He  was  a  brave  and  ao- 

rear-admiral,  ranking  second  in  the  list.    After  complished  sailor,  a  fearless  and  greatly  beloved 

his  withdrawal  from  the  South  Atlantio  squad-  commander,  an  earnest,  sincere,  and  consistent 

ron  he  held  no  active  command,  but  served,  as  Christian.    His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  sud- 

occasion  required,  on  naval  commissions  and  den  attack  of  quincy,  a  disease  to  which  he  had 

courts-martial.    He  had  been  active  in  the  gen-  been  for  some  years  subject 
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EASTLAKE,  Sir  Charles  Look,  Knight,  as  to  excite  our  regrets  that  their  author  had 
D.O.L.,  LL.D.,  an  English  painter,  president  not  lived  to  complete  the  comprehensive  work 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  born  in  1793,  of  which  they  form  so  admirable  a  beginning, 
at  Plymouth,  England,  died  at  Florence,  Italy,  Like  the  late  Count  Cavour,  Sir  Charles  fell  a 
December  24,  1856.  He  began  the  pursuit  victim  to  professional  prejudice  in  the  adoption 
of  his  artistio  studies  at  an  early  age  under  of  a  merciless  course  of  blood-letting,  which 
Fuseli  at  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  insti-  so  completely  prostrated  him  as  to  destroy  the 
tution  he  was  made  president  in  1850,  having  power  of  taking  nourishment, 
given  evidence  of  great  proficiency  in  his  art  ECUADOR,  a  Republic  in  South  America, 
by  a  variety  of  pictures,  of  which  his  "Christ  President  (1865  to  1869),  Geronimo  Carrion. 
Weeping  over  Jerusalem,"  "Escape  of  Francesco  There  are  three  ministerial  departments,  two 
di  Carrara,"  u  Pilgrims  arriving  in  sight  of  of  which  were,  in  1865,  filled  by  Manuel  Busta- 
ttome,"  " Christ  blessing  little  Children,"  "Ha-  mente,  who  was  regarded  as  the  actual  ruler 
£ur  and  Ishmael,"  and  the  "Raising  of  Jairus's  of  Ecuador.  He  is  a  statesman  of  decided  con- 
Daughter,"  are  the  best  Among  his  early  servative  views.  Minister  of  the  United  States 
paintings  may  be  mentioned  an  interesting  por-  near  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  Friedrich 
trait  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  he  appeared  onboard  Hassaureck  (appointed  in  1861).  The  repub- 
the  Bellerophon,  and  the  most  famous  of  his  lie  is  divided  into  three  departments :  Guay- 
poetical  pictures  is  an  illustration  of  a  passage  aquil,  Quito,  and  Assuay ;  having  together  an 
in  Byron's  "Dream."  Having  spent  several  area  of  240,000  square  miles,  and  1,040,371  in- 
years  in  Italy  and  Greece,  he  exhibited,  in  1823,  habitants,  of  whom  600,000  are  whites.  Capi- 
at the  Royal  Gallery,  views  of  the  bridge  and  tal,  Quito,  with  76,000  inhabitants.  Chief  port, 
oastle  of  St.  Angel  o,  and  other  pictures  illus-  Guayaquil.  Receipts  of  the  Government  in 
trative  of  Italian  life.  In  1827  he  was  elected  1858,  991,750  piastres;  expenditures,  1,000,- 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1830  000  piastres.  The  republic  has  neither  a  stand- 
he  attained  the  rank  of  Royal  Academician,  ing  army  nor  a  fleet.  The  value  of  the  exports 
About  this  time  he  began  to  devote  himself  from  the  port  of  Guayaquil  amounted,  in  1864, 
more  especially  to  religious  subjects.  In  1841  to  2,953,649  piastres  (chief  article  of  export 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary  to  cocoa,  2,023,000  piastres).  The  number  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  1843  ships  entering  the  port  of  Guayaquil  was,  in 
Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery.  In  1855  Sir  1864,  about  220.  In  May,  1865,  the  chiefs  of 
Charles  Eastlake  was  appointed  Director  of  the  the  Democratic  party,  IJrbina,  Franco,  and 
National  Gallery.  His  appointment  seems  to  Robles,  made  a  new  insurrectionary  movement, 
have  left  him  but  little  leisure  for  art,  as  he  has  and  succeeded  in  seizing,  in  the  port  of  Guay- 
produced  but  few  pictures  from  his  easel  for  aquil,  a  war-steamer  of  the  Government.  They 
some  time  past.  He  did,  however,  find  time  defeated  the  Government  troops,  under  Col. 
to  cultivate  the  literature  of  the  fine  arts,  a  field  Lara ;  but,  in  June,  President  Moreno  seized  a 
of  labor  most  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  in  mail-steamer  sailing  under  the  British  flag,  at- 
which  his  reputation  will  be  more  lasting  than  tacked  and  captured  the  three  small  steamers 
from  his  paintings.  His  notes  to  "Kugler's  Hand-  of  the  insurgents,  and  put  an  end  to  the  re- 
books  of  Painting,"  which  were  translated  by  bellion.  Twenty  of  the  captured  rebels,  among 
Lady  Eastlake,  are  very  valuable.  His  "  Con-  them  Generals  Franco,  Marcos,  and  Robles, 
tributions  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  were  shot.  The  people  of  Ecuador  deeply 
and  his  "  Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil  Paint-  sympathized  with  the  republics  of  Chili  and 
ing,"  are  works  of  suc'.i  great  utility  and  merit  Peru  in  their  struggle  against  Spain. 
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EUROPE.    The  only  change  in  the  terri-  necessity  of  a  partial  reform,  severely  denounced 

torial  division  of  Europe  which  was  effected  in  the  principles  of  democracy,  toward  which,  as 

1865,  was  the  annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Lau-  they  charged,  the  Liberal  party  was  steadily 

enbnrg  to  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  a  separate  drifting.    The  issue  of  the  hot  contest  was  a 

treaty  between   Prussia   and   Austria.     The  decisive  defeat  of  the  Conservatives.    The  death 

fate  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  remained  in  of  Lord  Pahnerston,  and  the  accession  of  Earl 

suspense;  Prussia  assuming,  provisionally,  the  Russell  to  the  Premiership,  greatly  increased 

government  of  Schleswig,  and  Austria  that  of  the  hopes  of  the  Liberal  party  for  a  speedy 

olstein.     (See  Psussia.  and  Scnxsswia-HoL-  success  of  the  reform  movement.    In  Italy,  tho 

stein.)                                                 m  "Left,"  the  most  progressive  of  the  political 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Belgium  gave  rise  parties,  succeeded  in  increasing  the  number  of 

to  a  report  of  an  imminent  partition  of  Bel-  its  members  in  the  House  of  Deputies  from 

gium  between  France  and  Prussia,  or  France  fifty  to  over  one  hundred.    The  "  Right,"  or 

and  Holland,  but  the  Government  of  France  "  Catholic "  party,  although  making  the  most 

disavowed  all  designs  of  this  kind.    (See  Bel-  strenuous  efforts,  was  unsuccessful,  counting 

oiuir.)  no  more  than  about  one  dozen  members  in  the 

No  war  disturbed  the  peaoe  of  Europe  during  new  house.  The  Government,  as  before,  con- 
the  year.  There  were  slight  disturbances  in  trolled  the  majority,  though  considerably  re- 
Spain  and  Italy,  but  these  were  suppressed  duoed  by  the  success  of  the  "Left."  (See 
without  difficulty.  In  Ireland,  considerable  ex-  Italy.)  In  Spain,  the  Progressistas  and  the 
eitement  was  produced  by  the  movements  of  the  Democratic  parties  abstained  again  from  taking 
Fenian  Brotherhood,  whose  avowed  object  was  part  in  the  election,  which  resulted,  therefore, 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  England  m  the  return  of  an  immense  majority  for  the 
and  Ireland,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  candidates  of  the  Government  (See  Spain.) 
Republic  The  arrest  by  the  English  Govern-  At  the  municipal  elections,  which,  in  July, 
meat  of  a  number  of  the  leaders,  among  them  were  held  throughout  France,  the  Government 
the  Head  Centre  for  Ireland,  James  Stephens,  of  that  country  abandoned  its  practice  of  openly 
prevented  any  outbreak ;  and  the  Fenian  ex-  proposing  to  the  people  "  official "  candidates, 
eitement,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  of  the  although  it  used  its  influence  for  the  success 
prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  sentenced  to  long  of  its  candidates  no  less  vigorously  than  in  the 
imprisonment,  considerably  abated.  years  before.    The  result  of  the  election  did 

While,  however,  the  peace  of  Europe  itself  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  general 
was  not  disturbed,  many  of  the  European  election  in  the  previous  year.  In  a  great  ma- 
Powers  carried  on  wars  in  other  parts  of  the  jority  of  the  towns,  the  Government  candidates 
world.  Russia  continued  to  extend  her  terri-  were  elected,  while  the  Opposition  displayed 
tory  in  Asia ;  France  had  to  fight  in  Mexico  the  same  strength  as  before  in  the  large  cities, 
and  against  the  Algerian  insurgents ;  Eng-  The  Opposition  gained  a  considerable  number 
land  had  a  war  in  India;  Spain  was  engaged  of  votes,  and  a  few  members  of  the  Corps 
in  conflicts  with  Peru  and  Chili.  The  rela-  Legislatif,  at  the  supplementary  elections  for 
tions  of  England  and  France  to  tho  United  members  of  this  body  held  in  1865.  The 
States  were  more  amicable  than  in  former  expectations  of  internal  reform  in  France  were 
years,  and  intervention  and  mediation  in  view  totally  disappointed.  (See  Fbakob.)  An  im- 
of  the  approaching  end  of  the  rebellion,  were  portant  victory  was  gained  by  the  Progres- 
no  longer  mentioned.  After  the  surrender  of  sive  party  of  Sweden,  which,  with  the  active 
Gen.  Lee,  all  the  Governments  of  Europe  an-  support  of  the  Government,  prevailed  upon  the 
nounced  that  they  should  no  longer  acknowl-  Houses  of  Nobles  and  the  Clergy  to  consent  to 
edge  any  belligerent  rights  of  the  Confederates,  a  radical  constitutional  amendment,  in  virtue 
On  learning  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  of  which  a  legislature  composed  of  two  elective 
President  Lincoln,  all  the  Governments  offi-  Houses,  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  former 
daily  expressed  their  condolence  with  the  loss  four  Houses  of  the  Nobles,  the  Clergy,  the 
of  the  United  States;  still  it  was  evident  that  Burghers,  and  the  Peasants.  (See  Sweden.) 
tho  expression  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  In  Austria,  the  Emperor,  seeing  the  impos- 
Liberals  of  Europe  was  much  more  cordial  than  sibility  of  prevailing  upon  Hungary  and  other 
on  the  part  of  the  Governments.  eastern  provinces  of  the  Empire  to  accept  the 

England,  Italy,  and  Spain  elected,  in  the  Constitution  of  1851,  suspended  this  Consti- 
conrse  of  the  year,  representatives  of  the  tution,  in  order  to  make  an  attempt  to  rec- 
people  in  the  lower  houses  of  the  Parliaments,  oncile  the  Hungarians  by  far-reaching  con- 
In  England,  the  issue  was  between  the  Tories  cessions.  This  measure,  and  those  of  a  like 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  oombined  Minis-  kind  that  followed  it  were  received  with  great 
terialists  and  Radicals,  classed  together  under  dissatisfaction  in  the  German  provinces,  the 
the  name  of  Liberals,  on  the  other.  The  ma-  Diets  of  which  protested  against  the  Imperial 
jority  of  the  latter  during  the  electoral  cam-  rescript  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution ;  while 
paign  advocated  a  reform  of  the  electoral  law,  most  of  the  non-German  provinces  sent  to  the 
and  a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage,  as  the  Emperor  addresses  of  thanks  for  giving  greater 
measure  which  the  country  most  needed ;  while  guarantees  of  equal  rights  to  the  non -Gorman 
the  Tories,  though  most  of  them  admitted  the  nationalities  of  the  Empire  than  they  found  in 
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the  old  Constitution.    (See  Attstbia  and  lira-  per  cent  annually ;  Austria  lost  a  total  of  53,- 

gart.)    In  Prussia,  the  breach  between  the  800  tons,  or 2  per  cent,  annually;  and  Belgium 

King  and  the  people  continued  as  before,  with-  lost  a  total  of  14^800  tons,  or  3.6  per  cent,  an- 

out,  however,  leading  to  any  practical  conse-  nually.    By  summing  up  and  comparing  thcso 

quence.    (See  Prussia.)    The  Federal  diet  of  several  items  with  each  other,  it  will  be  found 

Germany  passed  several  resolutions  contrary  to  that  while  in  the  septennial  period  mentioned 

the  views  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  was  too  all  Europe  added  1,980,000  tonnage  to  the  ca- 

timid  and  powerless  to  push  matters  to  an  open  pacity  of  her  mercantile  fleet  (possessing  ships 

rupture.    (See  Germany.)    In  Russia,  the  first  of  11,892,600  tons  in  1863,  against  9,912,000  in 

elective  provisional  Diets  were  held.    The  no-  1866),  Prussia  and  the  minor  States  of  Germany 

bility  of  several  petitioned  the  Emperor  to  grant  augmented  their  commercial  strength  by  824,- 

a  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  embracing  a  fegis-  500  tons,  against  a  corresponding  increase  in 

latureof  two  Houses;  but  the  Emperor  severely  Great  Britain  by  878,000  tons;  in  Italy,  by 

censured  this  movement    (See  Russia.)  153,000  tons;  and  in  France  by  127,000  tons. 

The  hope  of  effecting  a  telegraphic  communi-  Thus,  while  the  British,  German,  French,  and 
cation  between  Europe  and  America  was  again  Italian  shipping  are  on  the  ascending  scale,  the 
doomed  to  disappointment ;  but  the  Atlantic  Austrian  is  falling  off,  and  the  Russian  can  be 
Telegraph  Company  at  once  resolved  not  to  hardly  said  to  be  making  progress, 
relinquish  the  object ;  and  it  has  since  officially  The  strength  of  the  crews  in  the  various 
announced  that  in  June,  1866,  another  effort  countries  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
will  be  made  to  raise  the  old  cable,  and  to  lay  number  and  size  of  the  ships.  Thus  England, 
a  new  one.  The  interest  in  a  telegraphio  con-  with  her  28,600  vessels,  of  5,808,008  tons  bnr- 
iiection  of  Europe  with  America  is  so  great  den,  had  218,900  sailors  on  board  ship  in  1863 ; 
that,  besides  the  English- American  Company,  while  Italy,  with  16,600  vessels,  of  686,000 
several  new  companies  have  been  formed  in  tons  (inclusive  of  the  larger  class  of  fishing- 
other  countries,  to  try  different  routes  for  the  smacks),  numbered  a  sea-faring  population  of 
same  object.  But  all  of  these  are  likely  to  be  no  less  than  100,000  men  in  1862.  Again, 
forestalled  by  the  company  which  has  under-  France,  in  1862,  had  62,200  men  on  board 
taken  to  connect  Eastern  Asia  with  the  western  of  15,182  vessels,  of  1,044,000  tons  (not  reek- 
coast  of  North  America.  oning  25,000  on  8,250  fishing-smacks) ;  Spain, 

An  interesting  fact  in  the  commercial  history  in  1861,  required  even  46,900  men  to  man 

of  Europe  is  the  great  difference  in  the  move-  her  9,707  ships,   of  448,000  tons  (not  reck 

ments  of  shipping  of  the  several  countries  dur-  oning  40,000  men  on  10,817  fishing-smacks), 

ing  the  period  from  1856  to  1868.    Looking  at  while   Germany,  with  the  6,295  vessels,   of 

the  ratio  of  increase  only,  we  find  Norway  at  1,808,802  tons,  she  owned  in  1864,  had  em- 

the  head  of  all,  having  had  a  total  addition  to  ployment  for  88,100  navigators.     It  appears 

her  mercantile  navy  in  the  period  mentioned  from  this  that  on  board  an  English  or  German 

of    169,000    tons,  or  6    per  cent,  annually,  ship  one  man  represents  about  three  on  board 

Next  comes  Hanover,  with  a  total  increase  of  a  Spanish.    To  complete  this  list,  Russia,  in 

45,000  tons,  or  6  per  cent,  annually;  Prussia,  1868,  had  8,888  vessels  (the  greater  half  Fin- 

with  a  total  increase  of  105,900,  or  5.5  per  cent,  nish),  of  875,000  tons,  with  19,400  men. 

annually;  Hamburg,  with  a  total  increase  of  EVERETT,  Edward,  D.  O.  L.,  an  American 

66,100  tons,  or  5.5  per  cent,  annually;  Bremen,  statesman,  diplomatist,  scholar,  and  author,  born 

with  a  total  increase  of  54,000  tons,  or  5.1  per  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  11,  1794,  died  in 

cent,  annually;  Italy,  with  a  total  increase  of  Boston,  Mass.,  January  15,  1865.    His  father, 

153,900  tons,  or  4  per  cent,  annually;  Mecklen-  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  was  a  distinguished  oler- 

burg,  with  a  total  increase  of  83,600  tons,  or  4  gyman  in  Boston  until  1792,  when  he  resigned 

per  cent,  annually ;  Oldenburg,  with  a  total  in-  his  pastoral  charge  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 

crease  of  19,400  tons,  or  3.3  per  cent  annually;  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  adjacent 

Great  Britain,  with  a  total  increase  of  878,000  village  of  Dorchester.    His  son,  the  subject  of 

tons,  or  nearly  8  per  cent.  (2.85  per  cent.)  an-  this  sketch,  entered  Harvard  College  in  1807, 

nually ;  Sweden,  with  a  total  increase  of  44,100  and  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors,  in 

tons,  or  2.4  per  cent,  annually ;  France,  with  a  class  of  remarkable  promise,  at  the  early  age 

a  total  increase  of  127,000  tons,  or  1.9  per  of  seventeen.    During  his  academic  course,  he 

cent,  annually ;  Denmark,  with  a  total  increase  displayed  the  same  enthusiastic  love  of  litera- 

43,400  tons,  or  1.8  per  cent,  annually ;  Spain,  tare,  and  extraordinary  powers  of  execution, 

with  a  total  increase  of  40,000  tons,  or  1.4  which  were  among  the  strongly  marked  features 

percent,  annually;  Russia,  with  a  total  increase  of  his  character  in  after  life.    At  this  time,  he 

of  12,000  tons,  or  0.5  per  cent,  annually;  Lubeck,  was  the  principal  editor  of  a  magazine  called 

with  a  total  increase  of  500  tons,  or  0.4  per  the  "Harvard  Lyceum,"  conducted  by  the  under 

cent,  annually.  In  contrast  to  the  rapid  increase  graduates,  and  containing  numerous  specimens 

there  is  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the  com-  of  his  classical  research,  playful  humor,  and 

mercial  shipping  of  other  nations.    The  Dutoh  expressive  style.    Among  his  contributions  to 

commercial  fleet  actually  lost,  in  the  same  pe-  this  periodical  was  a  burlesque  on  Joel  Barlow's 

riod,  a  total  of  28,100  tons,  or  0.7  per  cent,  an-  "  Columbiad,"  which  had  recently  been  brought 

nually ;  Greece  lost  a  total  of  3,600  tons,  or  1.5  out  in  a  style  of  typographical  pretension  that 
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was  equalled  only  by  the  inflated  pomp  of  its  stances  favorable  to  the  progress  of  Literature 
phraseology.  The  fame  of  the  youthful  student  in  America."  The  oration,  both  in  its  matter 
long  lingered  round  the  walls  of  Harvard,  and  and  the  eloquence  of  its  delivery,  was  well 
his  name  was  widely  quoted  as  a  prodigy  of  worthy  of  the  fame  of  the  rising  orator.  Awri- 
preoocious  genius.  After  leaving  college,  he  term  the  "  Christian  Examiner"  of  November, 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  tutor,  which  at  1850,  thus  describes  the  effects  it  produced  upon 
that  period  was  deemed  not  the  least  among  the  audience:  " The  sympathies  of  his  audienco 
the  academic  honors  of  his  Alma  Mater.  In  went  with  him  in  a  rushing  stream  as  he  painted 
connection  with  the  duties  of  this  post,  he  pur-  in  glowing  hues  the  political,  social,  and  literary 
sued  the  study  of  theology,  and  in  1818  sue-  future  of  our  country.  They  drank  with  thirsty 
ceeded  the  eloquent  and  greatly  admired  Buck-  ears  his  rapid  generalizations  and  his  sparkling 
minster,  as  pastor  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church  rhetoric.  The  whole  assembly  put  on  one  coun* 
in  Boston.  His  congregation  represented  the  tenance  of  admiration  and  assent  As  with 
most  intelligent  and  refined  circles  in  that  city,  skilful  and  flying  hands  the  orator  ran  over  the 
and  he  immediately  rose  to  distinction  as  an  chords  of  national  pride  and  patriotic  feeling, 
eloquent  and  impressive  pulpit  orator.  Less  every  bosom  throbbed  in  unison  to  his  touch ; 
than  twenty  years  of  age,  his  almost  juvenile  and  when  the  fervid  declamation  of  the  con- 
presence  and  singular  youthful  beauty  formed  eluding  paragraph  was  terminated  by  the  simple 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  maturity  and  wisdom  pathos  of  the  personal  address  to  Lafayette,  his 
of  his  thoughts,  the  classic  elegance  of  his  style,  hearers  were  left  in  a  state  of  emotion  far  too 
and  the  chaste  gravity  of  his  elocution.  During  deep  for  tumultuous  applause." 
the  next  year  he  published  a  u  Defence  of  Chris-  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  discourses 
tianity,"  in  reply  to  a  young  man  named  Eng-  pronounced  by  Mr.  Everett  on  public  occasions 
lish  who  had  obtained  a  certain  notoriety  by  during  the  next  forty  years,  embracing  every 
renouncing  the  Christian  faith  while  studying  variety  of  topic  connected  with  our  national 
for  the  ministry,  and  making  a  profession  of  history,  character,  and  prospects,  and  which 
Judaism.  The  work  of  Mr.  Everett  was  received  combine  in  an  eminent  degree  the  peculiar 
with  a  wonder  and  delight  which  at  this  day  charm  of  popular  oratory  with  those  substantial 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  but  the  tradition  of  merits  of  thought  and  style  which  do  not  shrink 
which  is  unimpaired  in  the  literary  history  of  from  the  cold  criticism  of  the  closet. 
New  England.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  pro*  In  1824,  Mr.  Everett  commenced  his  political 
digious  array  of  Biblical  and  philological  learn-  career  as  member  of  Congress  from  Middlesex, 
ing,  its  frequent  use  of  the  researches  of  German  in  which  district  he  resided  for  many  years.  By 
theologians,  whose  names  had  then  scarcely  several  reflections  he  served  ten  years  in  the  na- 
been  heard  of  in  this  country,  and  its  occasional  tional  House  of  Representatives,  and  during  the 
passages  of  tender  and  pathetic  eloquence.  whole  period  he  held  the  important  post  of  mem- 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Eliot  Pro-  ber  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  in 
feasor  of  Greek  literature  in  Harvard  College,  the  Twentieth  Congress,  though  belonging  to 
and  in  order  to  qualify  himself  more  fully  for  the  minority  in  politics,  he  was  appointed  chair- 
the  duties  of  the  office,  he  entered  upon  an  ex-  man  of  that  committee  by  the  Democratic 
tended  course  of  European  travel  and  study.  Speaker,  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia.  During 
After  four  years'  residence  at  some  of  the  prin-  nearly  the  whole  of  his  Congressional  course 
cipal  universities  and  capitals  of  Europe,  during  he  was  placed  on  the  most  important  select 
which  time  he  had  pursued  an  extensive  range  committees,  and  in  every  instance  was  appointed 
of  study,  embracing  the  ancient  classics,  the  to  draw  up  the  majority  or  minority  report. 
modern  languages,  the  history  and  principles  of  Among  the  important  topics  which  he  thus 
the  civil  law  and  public  law,  together  with  the  discussed  in  his  reports,  and  some  of  which 
political  systems  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  Cam-  he  subsequently  handled  with  great  ability  in 
bridge  in  the  year  1819.  His  accession  to  the  the  pages  of  the  "North  American  Review," 
academic  staff  gave  an  almost  incredible  im-  were— the  question  of  the  Panama  Mission,  the 
pulse  to  the  students  of  the  University;  his  ap-  minority  report  of  the  Retrenchment  Commit- 
pearance  was  hailed  as  a  new  and  splendid  light  tee,  the  Georgia  Controversy  Tin  which  he  took 
in  the  literary  horizon,  "  another  morn  risen  on  strong  grounds  in  favor  of  the  Indians),  the 
mid  noon ;"  his  lectures  in  the  branch  of  learn-  minority  report  of  the  Bank  Investigating  Com- 
ing to  which  his  professorship  was  devoted,  and  mittee,  the  minority  report  of  the  Committee 
his  Sunday  discourses  in  the  college  chapel,  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  Controversy  with 
produced  a  sensation  almost  unprecedented  in  France  in  the  spring  of  1885,  two  or  three  re- 
tue  annals  of  purely  didactic  eloquence.  During  ports  on  the  French  Spoliation  Claims,  some 
the  same  year,  he  took  charge  of  u  The  North  letters  to  Mr.  Canning  in  1827,  on  the  Colonial 
American  Review,"  which  he  conducted  till  Trade,  and  a  full  discussion  of  the  South  Carolina 
1824,  in  the  summer  of  which  year  he  delivered  doctrine  of  nullification.  This  subject  was  sub- 
his  celebrated  Phi  Beta  Eappa  oration,  to  an  sequently,  in  October,  1880,  further  handled 
immense  audience  at  Cambridge,  including  Gen.  with  great  ability  in  the  "North  American 
Lafayette,  who  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his  tri-  Review." 

umphant  progress  through  the  United  States.  In  the  autumn  of  1834  he  declined  a  renomi- 

The  subject  of  this  oration  was,  4<  The  circum-  nation  to  Congress,  and  was  chosen  Governor 
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of  Massachusetts  by  a  large  majority  at  the  en-  yard  College.  His  administration  of  this  emi 
sning  election.  He  was  afterwards  thrice  re-  nent  post  was  not  attended  with  any  considera- 
elected,  holding  the  executive  office  for  four  ble  success.  He  failed  to  win  the  sympathies 
years.  In  1889  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Morton,  of  the  students.  His  manners  were  too  formal 
the  Democratic  candidate,  by  a  majority  of  one  and  reserved  for  the  taste  of  the  "  ingenuous 
vote.  youth"  under  his  charge;  his  sensitive  tem- 
In  Jane,  1840,  he  sailed  with  his  family  for  perament  presented  a  perpetual  bait  to  the 
Europe,  and  passed  the  summer  in  France,  and  spirit  of  juvenile  mischief;  his  health  declined 
the  following  winter  in  Florence  and  its  vicinity,  under  the  annoyances  of  the  situation,  and  at 
He  had  intended  to  pass  another  winter  in  Italy,  the  close  of  three  years  he  retired  in  weariness 
but  the  election  of  General  Harrison  to  the  and  disgust  from  an  office  for  which,  it  would 
Presidency,  and  Mr.  Webster's  selection  as  have  seemed,  he  possessed  the  most  express  and 
Secretary  of  State,  led  to  his  appointment  to  admirable  qualifications, 
the  post  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Mr.  Everett  gave  a  portion  of  his  leisure,  after 
Britain.  Our  relations  with  the  British  Gov-  resigning  the  presidency  of  the  college,  to  the 
eminent  at  this  time  were  less  cordial  than  preparation  of  a  collected  edition  of  his  orations 
they  had  been.  The  Northeastern  Boundary  and  speeches,  which  appeared  in  two  volumes 
question,  which  had  long  been  a  matter  of  con-  8vo,  in  1850.  He  also  superintended  the  pub- 
troversy,  had  reached  a  stage  in  which  war  lication  of  the  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr. 
seemed  inevitable.  The  recent  burning  of  the  Webster,  at  his  special  request,  and  prepared 
Caroline,  and  the  arrest  of  McLeod,  had  pro-  an  elaborate  memoir,  which  was  prefixed  to  the 
duoed  great  irritation  on  both  sides  of  the  At-  first  volume.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster, 
lantic.  The  case  of  the  Creole,  and  questions  in  1862,  he  was  invited  by  President  Fillmore 
connected  with  Oregon  and  Texas,  were  also  to  accept  the  vacant  place  of  Secretary  of  State, 
adding  bitterness  to  the  public  feeling.  In  ad-  which  office  he  held  during  the  last  four  months 
dition  to  this,  American  vessels  had  been  seized  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration,  months  of  in- 
and  detained  by  British  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  tense  labor  and  of  great  anxiety.  In  these  four 
Africa.  On  all  these  questions,  except  the  months,  aside  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
Northeastern  boundary,  which  was  transferred  department,  he  adjusted  the  perplexing  affairs 
to  Washington  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  of  the  Crescent  City  Steamer  and  the  Lobos 
Ashburton  as  special  ambassador,  Mr.  Everett  Islands,  prosecuted  with  energy  the  difficult 
was  left  to  negotiate  with  the  British  Foreign  negotiations  pertaining  to  the  fisheries,  con- 
Secretary,  without  special  instructions,  and  all  eluded  an  international  copyright  convention 
of  them  were  managed  with  consummate  ability,  with  Great  Britain,  and  a  consular  convention 
the  interests  of  his  own  country  protected,  and  with  France,  and  in  ^diplomatic  note  of  great 
at  the  same  time  the  respect  and  confidence  of  ability  declined  the  proposition  of  Great  Britain 
the  English  Government  secured.  In  his  dis-  and  France  to  enter  into  a  tripartite  convention 
cussion  of  the  construction  of  the  first  article  of  guaranteeing  to  Spain  in  perpetuity  the  exclu- 
the  convention  between  the  two  countries  on  sive  possession  of  Cuba.  In  March,  1853,  he 
the  subject  of  the  fisheries  he  obtained  for  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
American  fishermen  the  long-disputed  right  to  whioh  he  had  been  elected  before  leaving  the 
take  fish  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  procured  at  Department  of  State,  and  made  an  able  and 
various  times,  and  in  spite  of  great  obstacles,  elaborate  speech  on  the  Central  American  ques- 
the  release  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  Amer-  tion.  Daring  the  summer  he  replied  to  Lord 
ican  citizens  who  had  been  sent  to  the  penal  John  RusseU's  protest  against  the  doctrines  as- 
colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  conviction  of  serted  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  his 
>heir  participation  in  the  Canadian  rebellion,  note  declining  the  tripartite  convention,  and 
Notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  state  of  feeling  spoke  several  times  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
which  existed  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  posed  new  Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  At 
and  the  gravity  of  the  questions  which  he  was  the  opening  of  the  regular  session  of  Congress, 
called  to  discuss  with  the  British  Foreign  Secre-  Mr.  Everett  was  in  his  place,  and  on  the  8th 
tary,  Mr.  Everett  was  unquestionably  the  most  of  February  made  an  able  speech  in  opposition 
popular  minister  who  had  ever  represented  the  to  the  Nebraska-Kansas  bill.  His  health  was, 
United  States  near  the  Court  of  St.  James.  His  however,  seriously  impaired,  and  in  May,  1854, 
thorough  culture,  his  accomplished  manners,  under  the  imperative  advice  of  his  physician, 
and  his  eloquence,  caused  him  to  be  very  gen-  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  A  few 
erally  admired.  The  University  of  Oxford  oon-  months  of  rest  and  quiet  restored  him,  and 
ferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  having  been  called  to  prepare  for  the  Encyolo- 
and  learned  societies  in  great  numbers  enrolled  peedia  Britannica  a  life  of  Washington,  subse- 
him  as  an  associate.  In  1848  President  Tyler  quently  published  in  one  volume  in  this  country 
offered  him  the  post  of  Commissioner  to  China,  (New  York,  I860),  he  availed  himself  of  the 
with  a  view  to  establishing  commercial  relations  thorough  and  careful  investigations  made  for 
with  that  vast  empire,  but  his  health  and  other  that  purpose  to  prepare  an  address  on  the 
considerations  compelled  him  to  decline.  In  character  of  Washington.  The  project  of  pur- 
1845  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  ac-  chasing  Mount  Vernon  for  the  General  Govern- 
cepted  the  appointment  of  President  of  Har-  ment,  by  a  private  subscription,  had  then  been 
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recent]  j  started,  and  Mr.  Everett  entered  into  ham  Lincoln,  was  the  closing  act  of  his  political 
it  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  delivered  his  ad-  life.  It  is  said  that  he  had  devoted  the  leisure 
dress  on  Washington  in  the  different  cities  and  of  many  years  to  the  preparation  of  on  elaborate 
towns  of  the  United  States,  nearly  one  hundred  work  on  the  principles  of  international  law,  but 
and  fifty  times,  consecrating  to  this  object  the  that  the  work  was  left  incomplete  at  his  death, 
entire  proceeds  of  his  efforts,  giving  his  time  His  death  was  very  sudden,  and  preceded  by 
and  expenses  freely  for  the  purpose.  He  also  no  severe  illness.  He  addressed  his  fellow- 
turned  to  the  same  channel  the  proceeds  of  a  citizens  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  Monday,  January 
series  of  articles  written  by  him  for  the  "New  9th,  in  aid  of  sending  provisions  to  Savannah 
York  Ledger/'  amounting  to  $10,000.  The  en-  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  inhabitants,  and 
tire  amount  thus  raised  by  his  exertions  for  this  during  the  afternoon  of  that  day  was  present 
object  exceeded  $100,000.  in  court,  in  reference  to  a  claim  for  damages 

In  1867  and  1858  he  donated  to  the  Boston  against  the  city  of  Charlestown,  for  overflow- 
Provident  Association  and  other  charitable  as-  ing  a  portion  of  his  estate  in  Medford,  by  con- 
sociations of  Boston  the  proceeds  of  some  other  strncting  a  dam  in  Mystic  River.  On  Tuesday 
lectures,  amounting  to  $18,500 ;  in  1858  his  he  became  affected  with  a  very  severe  cold,  but 
eulogy  on  Thomas  Dowse,  yielded  to  the  Dowse  neither  his  friends  nor  himself  deemed  it  se- 
Institute,  and  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So-  rious.  Saturday  evening  he  appeared  about  as 
cicty,  about  $1,500,  and  his  address  on  the  well  as  usual,  and  retired  to  bed,  declining  to 
"Early  Days  of  Franklin,"  several  times  repeat-  trouble  anyone  to  remain  with  him.  About 
ed,  produced  about  $4,000  for  the  Association  three  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  January  15th, 
of  Franklin  Medallists.  He  took  an  active  in-  his  housekeeper  entered  his  room  and  found 
terest  in  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  City  him  sleeping  naturally.  An  hour  later  she  was 
Public  Library,  and  made  to  it  at  different  alarmed  by  hearing  a  heavy  fall  in  his  room, 
times  large  donations  of  judiciously  selected  and  found  him  lying  on  the  floor,  breathing 
books,  as  well  as  money  contributions.  heavily.   A  physician  was  promptly  summoned. 

In  I860  Mr.  Everett  was  nominated  for  the  but  before  his  arrival  Mr.  Everett  died. 

Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  John  Bell,  On  the  receipt  of  the  telegraphio  despatch 

of  Tennessee,  for  President,  but  was  defeated,  announcing  his  death,  President  Lincoln  caused 

While  peace  seemed  possible,  and  negotiation  the  following  announcement  to  be  published : 

and  compromise  had  some  hope  of  winning  the  Ddaiimint  ov  Stats,  Waotthotoh,  Jan.  lfi,  1866. 

day  and    averting   the  threatened  war,   Mr.  ^  The  President  dbects  the  undersimed  to  perform 

Everett,  by  constitutional  as  well  as  bypersonal  the  pamful  duty  of  Mnouncin^  to  the  people  of  tho 
inclination 
things  that 

came,  his  course  was  such  as  at  once  to  excite  period  of  political  disorder,  departed' this  life  at  four 

the  grateful  admiration  of  the  friends  of  the  °,clock  *«•  morning.    The  several  Executive  I>e- 

TTVt/Cn       T?A^^n*  v:.  *ia  iimA^nmA«    «_  partments  of  the  Government  will  cause  appropriate 

a°  *  .Fo5Pttm*  h*  ol?  timorousness,  un;  £onors  to  be  rmdmA  to  the  memory  of  the^eceascd 
seduced  by  the  example  of  cherished  personal  *t  home  and  abroad,  wherever  the  national  name 
friends  and  political  associates,  he  did  not  hesi-  and  authority  are  acknowledged, 
tate  for  a  moment  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 
resplendent  talents,  his  public  influence,  his  Few  of  our  public  men  have  filled  a  larger 
political  learning,  his  captivating  eloquence,  on  space  in  the  world  of  politics,  or  the  brother- 
the  side  of  our  national  integrity  and  email-  hood  of  letters.  Of  a  reserved  and  fastidious 
cipation.  In  spite  of  the  deepest  personal  sym-  turn  of  mind,  of  a  singularly  sensitive  temper- 
pathies  with  the  South,  with  a  warm  appro-  ament,  shy,  almost  to  coldness,  in  the  expression 
elation  of  the  charm  in  character  and  manners  of  personal  feeling,  with  the  timidity  which  pro- 
of so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  sunny,  ceeds  from  delicacy  of  organization,  and  a  spirit 
impulsive  region,  and  with  lively  recollections  of  excessive  caution  and  forecast,  and  a  consti- 
of  their  enticing  hospitalities  and  flattering  tutional  aversion  to  extremes  both  in  the  sphere 
tributes  to  a  pardonable  self-love,  his  allegiance  of  thought  and  of  action,  he  was  little  fitted  by 
to  the  North  never  wavered  for  an  instant.  nature  or  habit  for  the  stormier  scenes  of  poli- 

Throwing  his  whole  soul  into  the  cause  with  tics,  the  rude  strife  of  parliamentary  debate,  or 

a  warmth  and  fervor  unknown  even  to  his  the  adroit  and  ready  tactics  of  an  unscrupulous 

younger  days,  he  advocated  it  in  tones  of  soul-  party  leaden     His  native  tastes'  and  endow - 

stirring  eloquence.     In  all  the  principal  cities  ments  inclined  him  to  a  life  of  purely  intellec- 

of  the  North,  as  well  as  on  the  heights  of  Get-  tual  and  aesthetic  pursuits ;  he  was  more  at 

tysbur£  after  their  baptism  of  fire  and  blood,  home  in  the  "  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful 

be  thrilled  his  audiences  with  the  flame  of  his  studies  "  than  amid  the  throng  and  pressure  of 

own  patriotism.    It  was  as  a  slight  token  of  practical  affairs ;  with  the  exception  of  strictly 

appreciation  of  his  manifold  labors  in  behalf  of  abstract  and  metaphysical  discussions,  there 

his  country,  that  the  majority  in  Massachusetts  was  no  branch  of  literature  in  which  his  ca 

placed  his  name  in  the  Presidential  election  of  pacity  would  not  have  enabled  him  to  become 

1864  at  the  head  of  their  electoral  ticket  as  an  a  master ;  and  there  were  few,  in  which  both 

elector  at  large ;  and  the  depositing  of  his  vote  his  aptitudes  and  his  attainments  did  not  enti 

in  the  Massachusetts  Electoral  College  for  Abra-  tie  him  to  a  highly  honorable  distinction.    Ii 
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the  field  of  poetry,  history,  criticism,  classical  In  his  personal  habits,  Mr.  Everett  was  a 
learning,  popular  eloquence,  he  possessed  abili-  model  of  industry,  promptness,  and  power  of 
ties,  which  if  exclusively  directed  to  a  single  easy  and  rapid  execution.  He  never  forgot  an 
object  of  ambition,  would  have  given  him  a  appointment,  nor  neglected  a  duty.  In  the 
brilliant  preeminence;  no  department  of  what  performance  of  his  literary  tasks  he  wets  as 
is  somewhat  loosely  called  polite  letters,  was  punctual  as  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Though 
foreign  to  his  nature ;  and  in  several  of  the  essentially  scholastic  in  his  habits,  no  man  had 
higher  spheres  of  intellectual  activity  he  was  a  dearer  head  or  a  readier  hand  in  the  routine 
probably  without  a  rival  among  the  ablest  and  of  practical  affairs.  ^  With  his  love  of  elegant 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  past  or  present  retirement,  he  exercised  a  devotion  to  detail, 
generation.  He  certainly  lacked  the  force  of  which  would  seem  marvellous  to  persons  who 
character  which  qualifies  a  man  to  guide  and  are  not.  aware  how  largely  this  element  enters 
mould  the  opinions  of  his  fellows ;  with  a  gen-  into  the  conditions  of  success,  and  even  of 
nine  love  of  progress,  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  greatness,  in  every  department  of  life.  His 
that  he  combined  a  dread  of  innovation ;  he  handwriting,  which  he  formed  when  a  school- 
shrunk  before  the  ghosts  of  public  rumor ;  his  boy,  and  retained  to  old  age,  was  as  lucid  and 
trust  in  principle  was  even  modified  by  his  mis-  beautiful  as  copper-plate.  The  act  of  oomposi- 
trust  of  consequences;  with  a  want  of  tie  enthu-  tion  cost  him  little  effort  at  the  lime,  although 
siasm,  the  personal  magnetism,  the  free,  spon-  the  fruit  of  years  of  thought  and  study,  and  the 
taneou9  abandonment  to  the  genial  impulses  manual  process  of  writing,  stamped  his  most 
of  the  moment,  which  make  ardent  friends,  ornate  and  exquisite  productions  indelibly  upon 
he  was  annoyed  with  the  perpetual  fear  of  his  memory.  His  manners  were  polished  and 
making  enemies.  He  carried  his  kindness  of  courtly,  though  wanting  the  subtle  grace  of 
manner,  his  spirit  of  conciliation,  his  deference  natural  sympathy.  He  was  not  a  man  of  quick 
to  prevailing  prejudices,  his  love  of  compli-  or  strong  emotions,  unless  he  apprehended  some 
mentary  allusions,  to  the  very  verge  of  sinoer-  rude  invasion  of  his  fastidious  personality.  He 
ity ;  it  was  hard  for  him  to  make  up  his  mind  was  alert  in  resenting  a  fancied  injury  or  insult, 
to  call  a  bad  thing,  or  a  false  idea,  by  its  right  or  even  an  unfavorable  criticism,  and  the  corn- 
name;  and  even  in  the  defence  of  vital  public  merits  of  hostile  tongues  would  sometimes  affect 
interests,  he  trembled  before  the  audacious  or  him  even  to  tears.  He  loved  the  approval  of 
the  subtle  assaults  of  his  antagonists ;  he  was  indifferent  persons  too  much  for  his  own  hap- 
too  fond  of  granting  concessions  for  the  sake  pin  ess,  perhaps  for  his  own  dignity,  although 
of  peace.  The  great  error  of  his  life,  in  this  his  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion  strengthened 
respect,  and  one  from  which  he  never  fully  his  habits  of  self-command,  and  made  him,  in 
recovered  in  the  esteem  of  many,  was  his  mem-  all  the  relations  of  life,  a  paragon  of  external 
orable  apology  for  slavery  in  his  maiden  speech  propriety.  He  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  which  called  forth  most  highly  gifted  and  admirably  cultivated 
the  expression  of  such  withering  scorn  from  men  of  the  present  age,  but  he  has  left  no  mon- 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  which  clung,  like  a  plague-  ument  which  will  furnish  an  adequate  memo- 
spot,  to  his  garments.  rial  of  his  genius  to  future  generations. 

F 

FENIAN    BROTHERHOOD.    This  is  the  the  head,  at  present,  of  the  order  in  the  United 

name  of  an  organization  of  persons  born  in  Ire-  States.     Little,    however,  was   accomplished 

land,  which  exists  in  the  United  States,  the  Brit-  previous  to  1859,  when  it  became  developed  in 

ish  Provinces  of  North  America,  Ireland,  and  its  present  form,  and  began  to  extend  both  in 

elsewhere.    It  commenced  about  1867,  in  an  Ireland  and  North  America, 

organization  known  as  the  Emmet  Monument  The  organization,  especially  in  the  United 

Association.    The  pith  of  the  name  consists  in  States,  is  formed  on  scientific  principles.  Noth- 

the  fact  that  Robert  Emmet,  an  Irish  revolu-  ing  better  could  be  devised  for  bringing  Into 

tionist,  when  about  to  be  executed  in  1803,  action  the  highest  efficiency  of  its  members. 

asked  of  his  countrymen,  that  no  monument  The  lowest  detail  consists  of  a  Local  Circle  of 

might  be  erected  to  his  memory  until  his  coun-  not  less  than  sixty  members,  when  a  comrmis- 

try  should  have  become  free  of  British  thraldom,  sion  is  granted  by  the  State  Centre,  which  also 

An  association,  therefore,  which  proposed  to  authorizes  the  Circle  to  send  a  delegate  to  the 

build  a  monument  to  Emmet  on  Irish  soil,  next  Fenian  Congress.     The  Circle  numbering 

implied  an  effort  for  the  overthrow  of  the  sixty,  its  members  elect  a  permanent  Centre, 

British  power  in  Ireland.    The  name  of  Fenian  who,  if  approved  by  the  State  Centre  and  Head 

was  subsequently  adopted,  being  recognized  by  Centre,  will  then  be  approved  and  confirmed 

Irishmen  as  relating  to  the  period  in  which  by  the  latter.    These  Centres,  on  a  certain  day 

their  ancestors  were  most  prosperous,  happy,  '  of  each  month,  make  out  in  duplicate  full  re- 

and  independent.  The  most  active  agent,  in  ere-  ports  of  all  their  proceedings,  receipts,  and  dis- 

ating  the  organization,  was  John  O'Mahony,  bnrsements,  increase  or  decrease  of  members 
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etc.  One  copy  is  sent  to  the  State  Centre,  and  subordinate  Centres  of  Circles.  When  broth- 
the  other  forwarded  for  file  and  comparison  to  ers  are  about  changing  their  localities  of  resi- 
tbe  Head  Centre's  headquarters.  Any  circle  denoe,  they  most  procure,  for  a  trifling  fee, 
failing  to  report  for  three  months  will  he  set  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Centre  of  their 
down  as  "  in  had  standing,"  and  will  be  cut  off  late  Circle  to  the  Circle  they  are  about  joining. 
from  connection  unless  full  and  satisfactory  ex-  If  these  are  in  different  States,  the  introduction 
planations  are  forwarded.  The  initiation  fees  must  be  avouched  as  correct  by  the  State  Oen- 
of  each  Circle  are  not  less  than  one  dollar  tres  as  well.  The  decision  of  the  Head  Centre, 
—many  rich  and  patriotic  members  haying  vol-  improved  by  a  majority  of  the  Central  Council, 
unteered  as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  is  absolute  upon  all  points  within  the  asscchv 
the  weekly  dues  of  each  member  not  less  tion.  Each  State  Centre  of  the  order  is  ap- 
than  ten  cents — about  fifty  cents  per  month  pointed  and  commissioned  by  the  Head  Centre, 
being  the  average  actually  paid  in  by  each  mem-  on  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the 
ber.  Candidates  for  membership  must  be  pro-  delegates  from  the  various  Circles  in  the  State 
posed  by  one  Fenian  brother  and  seconded  by  entitled  to  vote.  The  Head  Centre,  however, 
another.  Their  names  and  evidence  as  to  their  has  power  to  reject  such  nominations,  being 
good  moral  character  are  then  submitted  to  the  responsible  to  the  next  annual  Congress  for  his 
Committee  of  Safety  of  each  Circle,  this  com-  action ;  and  with  the  assent  of  the  Central 
nrittee  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  nor  Council  may  even  remove  suoh  State  Centres 
more  than  seven  of  the  most  discreet  and  trust-  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  appoint  other  and 
worthy  members  of  the  Circle.  This  com-  more  trustworthy  men  in  their  places.  The 
mittee  is  nominated  by  the  Centre  of  each  State  Centres  are  charged  with  establishing 
Circle,  but  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  District  Centres  and  organizing  Circles  in  their 
vote  of  all  the  members;  and  its  report  on  each  respective  States  or  Territories,  settling  all 
candidate  for  admission  must  be  submitted,  minor  disputes  and  reporting  twice  a  month  to 
for  acceptance  or  rejection,  to  a  regular  meeting  the  Head  Centre  the  progress,  numbers,  and 
of  the  Circle.  If  the  candidate  for  admission  financial  condition  of  their  charges.  The  chief 
be  accepted,  he  then,  if  in  the  United  States,  is  officer  of  the  order  in  the  United  States,  as  in 
only  asked  to  make  the  following  declaration :  other  countries,  is  called  the  Head  Centre.  Ho 
44 1  solemnly  pledge  my  sacred  word  of  honor,  is  elected  annually  by  a  general  Congress,  com- 
as a  truthful  and  honest  man,  that  I  will  labor  posed  of  the  various  State  Centres,  ex  officio, 
with  earnest  zeal  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland  and  one  delegate  from  each  Circle  in  good 
from  the  yoke  of  England,  and  for  the  establish-  standing,  containing  not  less  than  one  hundred 
ment  of  a  free  and  independent  government  on  members,  with  one  additional  delegate  from 
the  Irish  soil ;  that  I  will  implicitly  obey  the  each. 

commands  of  my  superior  officers  in  the  Fenian  Previous  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Broth- 
Brotherhood  in  all  things  appertaining  to  my  erhood  in  the  United  States,  in  1865,  the  Head 
duties  as  a  member  thereof ;  that  I  will  faith-  Centre  was  assisted  by  a  Central  Council  of 
fully  discharge  my  duties  of  membership  as  Ten,  who  were  nominated  by  himself,  but  must 
laid  down  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  be  confirmed  by  a  Congress  of  the  order.  The 
thereof ;  that  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  promote  same  mode  of  appointment  was  adopted  for  the 
feelings  of  love,  harmony,  and  kindly  forbear-  Treasurers  and  Secretaries.  The  Central  Coun- 
ance  among  all  Irishmen ;  and  that  I  will  foster,  cil  elected  its  own  President  and  other  officers. 
defend,  and  propagate  the  aforesaid  Fenian  It  had  the  power  to  call  conventions  of  all  State 
Brotherhood  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.'1  All  Centres,  or  a  general  Congress  in  case  of  emer- 
political  discussions  as  to  any  but  Irish  national  gency.  These  bodies  had  the  power  to  impeach 
affairs  are  peremptorily  excluded  from  the  de-  or  remove  any  officer.  The  Council  also  were 
liberations  of  Circles;  while  religious  discus-  required  to  audit  and  approve  all  financial  trans*- 
sions  of  any  kind  are  excluded  altogether,  actions  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  to  report  once 
Centres  of  Circles  correspond  with  State  a  year  to  each  session  of  the  Fenian  Congress. 
Centres;  State  Centres  with  the  Head  Centre.  The  first  Congress  of  the  order  was  held  in 
All  correspondence  with  the  brothers  in  Ire-  Chicago  in  November,  1868,  and  the  second  in 
land,  the  Canadas,  or  elsewhere  in  foreign  Cincinnati  in  January,  1865.  The  Congress  at 
parts,  has  to  pass  through  the  Head  Centre —  Chicago  consisted  of  nearly  two  hundred  dele- 
the  Head  Centre  and  Central  Council  know  the  gates.  They  reformed  the  constitution  of  the 
true  names  and  addresses  of  the  officers  of  the  order,  and  more  boldly  avowed  its 'designs,  and 
u  I.  R.  Bn"  or  Irish  Revolutionary  Brotherhood,  rendered  it  an  open  organization.  In  January 
and  other  brotherhoods  in  Ireland,  the  Cana-  1865,  the  membership  had  so  greatly  increased 
das,  and  elsewhere.  Members  of  the  "  I.  R.  B."  as  to  number  about  tne  following  Circles :  Con- 
coming  from  Ireland,  must  first  be  certified  by  necticut,  8;  California,  13;  Delaware,  8;  In- 
the  Head  Centre,  to  whom  they  shall  show  diana,  29;  Illinois,  26;  Iowa,  15;  Kentucky, 
their  credentials  as  brothers  in  good  standing  8;  Kansas,  8;  Louisiana,  1;  Missouri,  9;  Mon- 
when  they  left  their  native  land.  The  names  tana  Territory,  2 ;  Maine,  8 ;  Michigan,  9 ;  Min- 
of  all  Fenian  brothers  expelled  for  perfidy,  are  nesota,  8 ;  Massachusetts,  65 ;  Nevada,  8;  New 
sent  by  the  Head  Centre  to  all  State  Centres,  Hampshire,  9 ;  New  York  State,  41,  and  in 
these  latter  communicating  them  to  all  their  District  of  Manhattan  (New  York  city),  26.* 
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New  Jersey,  5;  Ohio,  22;  Oregon,  8;  Penn-  duced  an  apparent  division  in  the  order.    It 

sylvania,  27;  Rhode  Island,  10;  Tennessee,  4;  was  ultimately  healed  so  far  as  not  to  interfere 

Vermont,  6 ;  Wisconsin,  11 ;  Army  and  Nary,  with  the  great  objects  in  view. 

15 — the  Fenians  of  this  latter  naval  and  military  While  the  Congress  was  in  session  at  Phila- 

olass  numbered  about  14,620.    The  membership  delphia,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Presi- 

of  the  Circles  ranged  from  sixty  to  nearly  five  dent  for  the  release  of  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  an 

hundred,  and  that  of  the  order  at  that  time  was  Irish  revolutionist  who  had  been  enlisted  in  the 

estimated  at  80,000  in  good  standing.    At  the  cause  of  the  Confederate  States.    Col.  Roberts, 

session  of  the  Congress  in  January,  standing  the  envoy  of  the  Congress,  thus  addressed  Presi- 

committees  were  appointed  on  Military  Affairs,  dent  Johnson : 

on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  Ways  and  Means,  on  Mb.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  of  being  delegated 

Government  and  By-laws,  and  on  Fenians  in  by  the  convention  of  Irish-American  citizens,  asscm- 

Ireland.    About  the  same  time  a  Fenian  Sister-  bW LinPhiladelphiaf  representing  large  social  classes 

hoodwasestablished.whiohpromisestoinclade  ^SS^  ^X^^V^ffZ^A 

large  numbers.  tne  aci  restoring  to  freedom  a  man  whom  they  love 

Another  Congress  of  the  Brotherhood  assem-  and  venerate  for  his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his 

bled  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1865,  at  native  land.   They  remember  nothing  of  John  Mitch- 

which  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  after  the  •}'■  American  career.   They  can  never  forset  that  he 

model  of  the  Constitution  of  the  tfnited  States.  ^gjji^^ 

Its  design,  stated  in  the  preamble,  is  to  secure  cause  to  regret  the  sympathy  they  feel,  and  the 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  the  Irish  race  in  Ire-  friendship  we  believe  they  entertain  for  their  fellow- 
land.  Its  members  shall  consist  of  citizens  of  the  citizens  of  Irish  birth.  We,  sir.  are  not  unconscious 
United  States  of  Irish  birth  and  lineage,  and  Irish-  «£*£  fa^  ^JS*?™  found  m  Am*lc*  hbert3r> 
men  and  friends  of  Ireland  living  on  the  Amer-  J         '               J      ' 

ican  continent,  and  in  the  provinces  of  the  British  President  Johnson  replied  in  substance  as 

Empire  wherever  situated.    No  change  is  made  follows : 

in  the  general  pledge  above  mentioned,  by  which  Gentlemen  :  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  steps  which 
its  members  are  bound  together.  The  Brother-  have  been  taken  in  the  matter  referred  to,  have  met 
hood  is  subdivided  into  State,  District,  and  So-  with  the  approval  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  sent 
.  Yt,.  «n«au¥««a*  mmwf  "«"">)  -^«" ,v^  »"**  ?T  you  here.  As  you,  sir,  delicately  remarked,  we  could 
cial  Circles  as  previously.  The  Congress  consists  not  remember  Mn  Mi'tchel's  American  career;  but 
of  a  Senate  and  House,  composed  of  one  delegate  we  were  anxious,  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  compli- 
for  every  hundred  members  of  a  Circle,  more  or  raent  to  the  large  section  of  our  countrymen  with 
less,  but  none  less  than  ten,  and  an  additional  whom  Mr.  Mitchel  was  previously  identified,  to  yield 
delegate  for  every  fraction  above  fifty.  The  to  their  expressed  wishes  m  that  regard. 
Senate  consists  of  fifteen  members,  nominated  The  part  of  the  organization  existing  in  Ire- 
by  a  committee  of  two  from  eaoh  State  and  land  is  known  under  the  initials  I.  R.  B.,  or  Irish 
district,  elected  by  the  delegates  of  each  State  Revolutionary  Brotherhood.  It  is,  from  the 
and  district  in  Congress  assembled.  One  of  their  necessity  of  the  case,  secret  and  oath-bound, 
number  must  be  chosen  President  of  their  body;  it  being  treason  against  the  ruling,  or  British 
he  then  becomes  Vice-President  of  the  Brother-  government.  Its  secrecy  is  so  successfully  con- 
hood.  The  Senate  meet  in  perpetual  session  trived  as  to  have  defied,  thus  far,  with  success, 
while  in  office,  and  organize  within  two  days  the  spies  and  the  gold  of  the  government; 
after  their  election,  and  adjourn  from  time  to  and  its  organization  is  unshaken  in  consequence 
time.  of  its  inviolable  secrecy.    Its  members  in  Ire- 

The  Executive  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  land  are  required  to  be  able-bodied  men,  who 
of  a  President  elected  annually  by  the  Congress,  are  sworn  into  military  service  and  secretly 
He  nominates,  and  the  Senate  electa,  secretaries  drilled  as  soldiers,  for  which  purpose  teachers, 
of  Military  Affairs,  of  the  Treasury,  of  Naval  it  is  supposed,  have  been  supplied  from  among 
Affairs,  and  of  Civil  Affairs.  In  the  same  man-  the  Irish  soldiers  in  the  United  States.  The 
neran  agent  of  the  Irish  Republic  and  Subscript  -  numerical  strength  of  the  Fenians  in  Ireland  is 
tion  agent  are  appointed.  The  President  and  represented  as  formidable,  when  compared  with 
Senate  make  arrangements  and  treaties  with  the  numbers  which  England  and  Scotland  could 
persons  or  powers  friendly  to  the  objects  of  the  add  to  the  British  army.  The  military  resources 
Brotherhood,  and  appoint  envoys  and  ambassa-  and  the  strength  of  numbers  must  be  con- 
dors; and  "  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  tributed  by  the  Brotherhood  in  other  countries, 
civil  officers  shall  be  removed  from  office  and  England's  hour  of  distress  is  designed  to  be 
expelled,  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  Ireland's  opportunity.  Of  the  organization  in 
of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  or  mis-  Canada,  or  in  the  other  British  possessions, 
demeanors."  The  details  of  the  organizations  little  is  publicly  known.  They  have  served  to 
under  the  new  constitution  are  6uch  as  have  awaken  apprehension  and  increased  watchful* 
been  stated  above.  ness  among  the  local  authorities. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  public  The  organization  of  such  an  extensive  con- 
offices  were  opened  by  the  officers  of  the  Broth-  spiracy  to  wrest  from  the  British  crown  the 
erhood  in  New  York,  and  an  issue  of  bonds  third  member  of  its  kingdom,  early  excited  the 
commenced.  A  difficulty  subsequently  ensued  apprehensions  of  the  government.  During  the 
between  the  Senate  and  President  which  pro-  year  soldiers  were  sent  into  Ireland,  and  the  con- 
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stabulary  force  increased.  A  state  of  martial  law 
was  created  in  some  counties ;  suspected  persons 
were  arrested,  among  whom  was  James  Ste- 
phens, the  Head  Centre,  as  it  appears,  not  only 
in  Ireland,  bat  of  the  whole  Brotherhood  Not- 
withstanding the  vigilance  of  the  keepers, 
Stephens  quietly  disappeared  from  prison,  and 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  government  have 
failed  to  discover  the  place  of  his  concealment 
or  to  detect  his  accomplices.  Searches  were 
also  made,  and  arms  discovered  and  prisoners 
arraigned  for  trial,  bnt  nothing  occurred  during 
the  year  to  change  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Brotherhood.  In  the  British 
Provinces  some  apprehensions  of  an  invasion 
by  Fenians  from  the  United  States,  caused  the 
militia,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  to  be  placed 
under  arms  and  ordered  to  the  place  of  the 
anticipated  attacks.  But  the  apprehensions 
proved  groundless. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  current  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  18C5,  were  partly  stated  and  partly  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Fessenden)  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress 
under  date  of  December,  1864.  The  actual  re- 
ceipts for  the  first  quarter  of  that  year,  ending 
September  80,  1864*  were  as  follows: 

Receipt*. 

From  Customs $19,271,091  96 

From  Lands 842,185  84 

From  Direct  Tax y. 16,079  86 

From  Internal  Revenue 46,662,859  9ft 

From  miscellaneous  sources 9,020,171  44 

$75,212,889  03 
Add  balance  in  the  Treasury  July  1, 1301. ...  18,842,558  71 

Receipts  from  all  sources  except  loans $94,054,947  78 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  first  quar- 
ter were  as  follows : 

Expenditure*. 

For  the  drfl  service $8,712,422  51 

Pensions  and  Indians 4,935,179  81 

War  Department 286,200,288  52 

Navy  Department 88.292,916  49 

Interest  on  public  debt 19,921,054  48 

Total ..$858,061,861  81 

The  estimates  for  the  remaining  three  quar- 
ters of  the  same  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 
1865,  were  as  follows : 

Receipts  estimated. 

From  Customs $51,000,000  00 

From  Internal  Bevenue 208,000,000  00 

From  Lands 800,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources. 15,000,000  00 

$269,800,000  00 

Total  receipts  from  ordinary  sources,  actual 
and  estimated,  with  balance  on  hand,  July 
1,  1864 $868,854,947  78 

Expenditure*  ettimated. 

For  the  civil  service. $26,858,489  47 

Pensions  and  Indians 4516,595  72 

"War  Department 677,479,884  89 

Navy  Department 109,929,644  16 

Interest  on  public  debt 71,889,160  70 

$892,667,274  44 

Total  expenditure,  actual  and  estimated. . .  .$1,245,729,185  75 


Expenditures  brought  forward $1,245 .720,135  75 

From  this  amount  there  was  deducted  an  un- 
nnexpended  balance  of  appropriations  of 
former  years $850,000,000  00 

Leaving  total  expenditure,  actual  and  esti- 
mated  $895,729,185  75 

The  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  from 
the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  during  the 
fiscal  year,  exceeded  the  estimates  as  follows : 

Receipt*. 

Balance  m  the  Treasury  July  1, 1864,  agree- 
ably to  warrants* $96,789,905  78 

From  Customs 4,928,260  €0 

From  Lands 996,558  81 

From  Direct  Tax 1,200,578  08 

From  Internal  Bevenue 209,464,215  25 

From  miscellaneous  eources 82,978,284  47 

Total $426,807,792  89 

Expenditure*. 

For  civil  service $44,765,558  12 

Pensions  and  Indians 14,258,575  83 

War  Department 1,081,828,860  79 

Navy  Department 122,567,776  12 

Interest  on  public  debt 77,897,712  00 

Total $1^90,812,982  41 

These  were  the  results  of  the  ordinary  sources 
of  revenue  and  expenditures  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80, 1865.  It  was  the  estimate 
of  the  Secretary  in  December,  1864,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  by  loans  the 
sum  of  $570,727,508.11  for  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1865.  The  heavy  expenditures  of  that 
fiscal  year  were  the  result  of  the  gigantic  scale 
on  which  the  war  was  prosecuted  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  the  payment  of  officers 
and  men  mustered  out  of  the  service. 

The  action  of  Congress  providing  means  for 
the  Treasury  consisted  in  the  passage  of  a  re- 
vised act  for  raising  internal  revenue  on  March 
8, 1865 ;  also  on  the  same  date  an  act  further 
revising  the  duties  on  imports;  also  on  the 
same  date  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  any  sum, 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  previously  author- 
ized, not  exceeding  $600,000,000,  to  be  issued 
in  Treasury  notes  or  bonds,  of  which  the  latter 
were  to  be  5.40s,  and  the  former  convertible 
into  bonds.  The  rate  of  interest  was  six  per 
cent,  in  coin,  or  7-ft-  per  cent,  in  currency. 
Previously,  on  January  25th,  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  issue  Treasury 
notes  for  the  balance  of  $400,000,000  of  bonds 
not  issued,  which  were  authorized  by  an  act  of 
June  80,  1864.  According  to  the  report  of 
Secretary  Fessenden,  there  were  to  be  added  to 
the  resources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1865,  balances  remaining  from  previous 
loans  authorized;'  that  is,  on  July  1, 1864,  there 
still  remained  authority  to  borrow  the  follow- 
ing amounts : 

*  The  actual  balance  in  the  Treasury  July  1, 1864,  as  stated 
by  Secretary  Fessenden,  was  $18,842,588.71.  But  In  his  re- 
port there  was  excluded  from  the  public  debt  the  sum  of 
$77,897,847.02,  which  amount  had  been  paid  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury, but  had  not  been  reimbursed  to  the  Treasurer  by  war- 
rants, and  was  not  reimbursed  until  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  explains  the  difference  between 
$18,842,558.71,  assumed  in  that  report  as  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury  July  1, 1864,  and  $96,789,955.78,  the  balance  accord- 
ing to  the  warrant  account. 
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*•  2J?2£  iftj  "?  o'Marpb  8,  is©,  so  mach  of  cause  six  per  cent,  in  coin  is  as  high  a  rate  of 

$75,000,000  advertised  previously  to  Juno  i„*«„M*  „„  *vA  rv—.^.^^*  «i*A„i,i  ^-^  ^«  *«>«, 

so.  1864,  as  bad  not  been  awarded  to  bidders,  $82,459,100  oo  interest  as  the  Government  should  pay  on  any 

2.  Under  act  of  March  8, 1864,  as  bad  not  been  of  its  obligations, 
subscribed  for  and  paid i  Into  tte  ^urr,  ^  ^  ^  ^         Durmg  the  figoal   yeaf  ^    entiw  j^pfe 

8.  Under  the'aet  of  Jane  so/ 1864* """""!  4ooiooo|ooo  oo  from  extraordinary  Boorces  were  as  follows : 

4  Amount  of  Treasury  notes  issued  under  _.  .  _^. 

former  acts  which  had  been  redeemed  and  From  loanjl  applicable  to  expenditures $964,868,499  IT 

cancelled,  and  which  the  Secretary  was  an-  From  loan  applied  to  payment  of  public  debt,     607,861,241  68 

thorlzed  to  replace  by  notes  issued  under  ^ _     ^  ^ 

the  act  of  June  80, 1864 63,191,400  00  -  M  v  $MW,224,T40  85 

From  ordinary  sources  above  stated  and  hal- 

Total  available  resources  July  1, 1864, under anceon  hand 426,807,799  89 


laws  authorizing  loans $622,284,626  00 

These  were  the  extraordinary  resources  of 


Total  receipts  of  all  kinds  to  July  1, 1668,  $1,893,582,588  24 


the  Treasury  existing   or   specially  provided  Besides   the   ordinary  expenditures   above 

daring  the  fisoal  year  ending  June  80,  1865,  stated  was  added  a  sum  of  $607,361,241.08  for 

and  designed  to  defray  the  expenditures  not  the  redemption  of  that  amount  of  public  debt; 

only  of  that  fiscal  year  but  of  so  much  of  the  thus  making  the  total  expenditures  $1,897,674,- 

enBuing  one  as  elapsed  previous  to  the  meeting  224.09,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury 

of  Congress  in  December,  1865.  on  July  1, 1865,  of  $858,809.15. 

Under  the  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  $600,-  The  items  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the 

000,000,  the  Secretary  issued  during  the  month  public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  1865  were  as 

of  March  $70,000,000  of  notes  payable  three  follows: 

years  afterdate,  and  bearing  an  interest  pav-    Amount  of  public  debt  Jane  so,  1865 $9, 682,588,026  as 

able  semi-annually  in  curreney  at  the  rate  of         D<K  do-      Jww80,i8« 1,740,890,486  4$ 

7-rV  pw  cen*-  VeT  annum,  and  convertible  at  Total  increase $941,202,587  04 

maturity,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders,  into  ^  Whieh  ln«rea»e  *■» <****  m  follows,  by— 

6.20  gold-bearing  bonds.  "Sf5h&  £.  ?%. .!?. .'?! Wjoo  oo 

Upon  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  the  sur-  Bonds,  6  per  cent,  act  Feb.  25, 

render  of  the  Confederate  armies,  it  became  Bindi'i'percenCact'Mareh   4,000,00°  °° 

apparent  that  there  would  be  an  early  disband-      8, 1868. 82,827,726  66 

ing  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  con-  Bondj,  6  per  cent,  act  June  80, 

sequently  heavy  requisitions  from  the  War  De-      1WL 9i,789,ooo  oo  ^^^  m 

partment  for  transportation  and  payment  of    Bonds,  5  cent,  act  Harcb  8, 1864 9»\482£50  00 

the  «y,y  inctading  bounties     As  it  was  im-  ^lfoX£tiX£&tiZi& 

portant    that     these     requisitions    Should    be  roadCk^lntows^yablelnlawftrtinoney,        1,298,060  00 

promptly  met,  the  Secretary  perceived  the  ne-  ^^.^"iW  Mtf  Jane  so,  ism,  and 

cossity  of  realizing  as  speedily  as  possible  the  ™S^  f.  .^  .^ f°f '.ff f^f . » .  ^T.'!1?    671,610,400  oo 

amount,   $530,000,000,    Still  authorized    to   be  Compound  interest  notes,  6 

borrowed  under  this  act    The  7A  notes  had  Trp^^T$1c^*n,T*09000 

proved  to  be  a  popular  loan;  and  although  a      act  July  11,1862 17386,869  86 

™°£V*     K^    Ume   !fd  I0™   ^^  ™«  states  note*  acts  Feb.  25,1862,  Jnly     * '*"**  " 

would  have  been  more  advantageous  to  the  11, 1862.  and  Jan?  I7,i868..!?...vr......       1,509,295  16 

Government,  he  considered  it  advisable  to  COn-     Fractional  currency,  act  March  8, 1868. 7,868,098  85 

tinue  to  offer  these  notes  to  the  public.    By  Grow  increase $i,i8&£82^20  « 

the  skill  and  energy  of  the  agent,  Jay  Cooke,  From  which  deduct  for  payments^ 

and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  national  B™ds^6  per  cent,  act  July      |140000 

banks,  these  notes  were  distributed  in  every  TreaWy  notes,"  V 'per 'ccuti         ' 

part  of  the  Northern,  and  some  parts  of  the  acts  Dec.  28, 1857,  and  March 

Southern  States,  and  placed  within  the  reach  B*dBt  sjj^'iint'VcVsept i\ 

of  every  person  desiring  to  invest  in  them.    No  1850,  (Texas  indemnity) . . .    1307,000  00 

loan  ever  offered  in  the  United  States,  notwith-  T^^fM*  7_80'  "*  *ttly  w  212*00  00 

standing  the  large  amount  of  Government  se-  certificateVof  indeMedness76     ' 

curities  previously  taken  by  the  people,  was  so  -P" ******  *°fc  March  1, 1868.  44,957,000  00 

promptly  subscribed  for  as  this.  Before  the  first  a^SdYywIr,  act  lErchT'Sa, 111,182,740  00 

of  August  the  entire  amount  of  $580,000,000  United  states  notes,  act  July 

had  been  taken,  and  the  Secretary  had  the  un-  &">£***&£%     *»*"  « 

expected  satisfaction  of  being  able,  with  the       1862 5.252447  84 

receipts  from  customs  and  internal  revenue,  8188*829,788  ** 

and  a  small  increase  of  the  temporary  loan,  to  Net  increase $941,902,687  04 

meet  all  the  requisitions  upon  the  Treasury.  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  October 

On  $280,000,000  of  these  notes  the  Govern-  8l» 186i*»  without  deducting  fund*  in  the 

ment  has  the  option  of  paying  the  interest  at  BST^VlSaa^^iatt^                                  w 

the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  in  coin,  instead  of  7  A  

in  currency.    The  Secretary  says  "  he  thought  Decrease $1,289,089  56 

it  advisable  to  reserve  this  option,  because  he  A  part  of  this  debt  consisted  of  currency  or 

indulged  the  hope  that  before  their  maturity  United  States  notes  used  as  a  circulating  me* 

specie  payments  would  be  restored,"  and  be-  dium  and  fractional  currency,  as  follows  * 
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United  States  Notes,  Jul  80,  18*4 $481,178,670  84 

u  h  h     1865 482,687,966  00 

"•  a      Oct80,18» 428,160,660  00 

"  u     Jan,  1,1866 42«,281,889  75 

The  amounts  of  fractional  currency  outstand- 
ing at  the  same  dates  were  as  follows: 

Fractional  and  postal  currency  June  80, 1864. .  $22,994,877  25 

June  80, 1865..   85,005,928  76 

"  •  Oct.  80,1865..   26,057,469  20 

u  Jan.     1, 1866..  26,000,420  62 

The  fiscal  year  1866,  which  commenced  on 
July  1,  1865,  showed  the  following  results  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  80, 1865 : 

Balance  In  Treasury,  agreeable  to  warrants. 

July  1,1865 $858,309  15 

Receipts  from  loans  applicable 

to  expenditures $188,778,097  29 

Receipts  from  loans  applied  to 

payment  of  public  debt 188,409,168  85 

277,182,260  57 

Receipts  from  customs 47,009,5SS  03 

Receipts  from  lands 182,890  68 

Receipts  from  direct  tax 81,11180 

Receipt* from  internal  revenne,    96,618,885  65 
Receipts  from  miscellaneous 

aoum* 18398,729  04 

162,186,200  55 

Total $440,226,770  27 

Expenditures. 

For  the  redemption  of  public 

debt $188,409,168  85 

For  civil  service k...     10,571,460  99 

For  Pensions  and  Indians 6,024,241  66 

For  War  Department 165,869,287  82 

For  Navy  Department 16,520,669  81 

For  interest  on  public  debt. . . .    86,178,481  50 

$878,068,254  83 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  October 
1,1865,  of $67,158,515  44 

For  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the  year 
the  Secretary  presents  the  following  estimates, 
which  show  a  deficiency  of  over  $100,000,000 
for  the  year.  Eeceipts  for  three  quarters  end- 
ing June  SO,  1866: 

Balance  in  Treasury  October  1. 1865 $67,158,515  44 

Receipts  from  customs $100,000,000  00 

Receipts  from  lands 500,000  00 

Receipts  from  Internal  revenue,  175,000,000  00 
Ecceipta  from  miscellaneous 

souicea 80,000,000  00 

805^00,000  00 

Total $872,656,515  44 

Expenditures  for  the  three  quarters  ending 

June  30,  1866: 

For  the  civil  service $82,994,052  88 

For  pensions  and  Indians 12,256.790  94 

For  the  War  Department 807,7S8J50  57 

For  the  Navy  Department ....    85,000,000  00 
For  interest  on  public  debt. . .    96,813, S68  75 

484,853,402  C4 

Deficiency $112,194,947  20 

The  estimates  of  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal 
year  next  following  and  terminating  on  June 
30, 1867,  show  a  surplus  exceeding  $100,000,000. 
Tliis  is  virtually  recovering  the  $100,000,000  de- 
ficiency for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1866, 
and  nothing  more.  It  will  he  seen  that  the 
estimates  differ  from  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  chiefly  hy  the  reduction  of  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  War  Department.  Thus  upon 
the  important  expenditures  of  that  department 
depends  the  estimated  deficiency  or  surplus. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867, 
are  estimated  as  follows : 
Vol.  v.— 22       A 


From  customs $100,000,000  00 

From  Internal  revenue 275,000,000  00 

From  lands 1,000,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources..     20,000,000  00 

$896,000,000  OC 

The  expenditures,  according  to  the  estimates, 
will  be— 

For  the  civil  service $42,165,599  47 

For  pensions  and  Indians 17,609,640  28 

For  the  War  Department 89,017,41 6  18 

For  the  Navy  Department....   48,982,457  50 

For  interest  on  public  debt 141,542,068  50 

$284,817,181  & 

Leaving  a  surplus  of  estimated  receipts  over 

estimated  expenditures,  of $111,682,818  12 

The  deficiency  estimated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  should  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  $32,- 
536,901  of  public  debt  to  be  provided  for  during 
the  year.  The  most  important  subject,  how- 
ever, connected  with  the  finances  of  the  United 
States  relates  to  the  public  debt.  This  has  so 
suddenly  grown  to  such  vast  proportions  as  to 
overshadow  all  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Its  amount  on  June  30, 1865,  with  the  nature 
of  the  various  obligations,  are  shown  in  the 
table  on  the  following  page. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  legal  tender  notes 
known  as  currency  or  circulating  medium  form 
a  large  item  of  this  indebtedness.  The  amount 
of  this  paper  circulation  on  October  81,  1865, 
was  as  follows : 

1.  United  States  notes  and  fractional  cur- 
rency  $454,218,088  20 

2.  Notes  of  the  National  Banks 185,000,000  00 

8.  Notes  of  State  Banks,  including  outstand- 
ing issues  of  State  Banks  converted  into 

National  Bonks 05,000,000  00 

Total $704,218,088  20 

The  amount  of  notes  furnished  to  the  national 
banks  up  to  and  including  the  81st  of  October, 
was  a  little  over  $205,000,000,  but  it  was  esti- 
mated that  $20,000,000  of  these  had  not  then 
been  put  into  circulation.  In  addition  to  the 
United  States  notes,  there  were  also  outstand- 
ing $82,536,900  five  per  cent  Treasury  notes, 
and  $173,012,140  compound-interest  notes,  of 
which  it  was  estimated  that  $80,000,000  were  in 
circulation  as  currency. 

By  this  statement,  without  including  *'-?$ 
notes,  many  of  the  small  denominations  of 
which  were  in  circulation  as  money,  the  paper 
circulation  or  money  of  the  country  amounted 
on  October  81,  1865,  to  the  sum  of  $734,218,- 
038.20.  This  feature  of  the  public  debt  is  the 
first  to  attract  attention  in  any  consideration 
of  the  subject  The  legality  of  these  notes  first 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Secretary. 
His  views  on  the  question  were  thus  ex- 
pressed : 

The  right  of  Congress,  at  all  times,  to  borrow 
money  and  to  issue  obligations  for  loans  in  such  form 
as  may  be  convenient,  is  unquestionable ;  but  thefr 
authority  to  issue  obligations  for  a  circulating  me* 
dium  as  money,  and  to  make  these  obligations  a  legal* 
tender,  can  only  be  found  in  the  unwritten  law  which 
sanctions  whatever  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  the  Government  against 
its  enemies,  may  consider  in  a  great  emergency  ne- 
cessary to  be  done.  The  present  legal-tender  acts 
were  war  measures,  and  while  the  repeal  of  those 
provisions  which  made  the  United  States  notes  law 
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TITLE. 


Loan  of  1842 j 

Loanofl847 -j 

Loan  of  1848 

Texas  Indemnity. -j 
Old  landed  debt.... 


Treasury  notes. . . . 

Treasury  notes.... 

LoanoflS68 

Loan  of  1860 


Treasury  notes. ... 

Loan  of  Feb.  8, 1861 . 

Treasury  notes.. ..  ■! 

Oregon  war 

20-year  sixes 


7.80  notes  (two  is- 
sues  , 

Demand  notes.... 


20-year  sixes. 


Five-twenties 

tTted  States  notes, 
new  issue 

Temporary  loan  ... 

Loan  of  1868 

Treasury  notes.... 
Treasury  notes.... 


Ten-forties 

Certificates  of  in- 
debtedness  

Postal  currency.. 
Fractional  currency. 

Five-twenties i 

Treasury  notes.... 


Treasury  notes.... 


7.80  treasury  notes- 

Central  Pacific  B. 
JL  Co.  bonds. ..." 

7  8-10  treaty  notes,! 
three  Issues j 


i 


20  years. 

20  years. 

20  years. 

IS  years. 

Demand. 


1  year. 
lSyears. 
10  years. 

lyear. 

20  years. 

2  years. 
60  days. 
20  years. 
20  years. 

8  years. 

Payablo 
on  de- 
mand. 

20  years. 

5  or  20 
years. 


8 

to 

a 

•a 

a 
8 

M 


\ 


After  December  81 

186-2. 
After  December  81, 

1867. 
After  Jaly  1,1868. 
After  December  81. 

1804. 
On  demand. 

On  demand. 

1  year  after  date. 

December  81, 1878. 
After  December  81 
1870. 

1  year  after  date. 

After  June  1, 1881 

2  years  after  date. ) 
60  days  after  date,  j 
After  July  1,1881 
After  June  80, 1881 
After  Aufc  13, 1864. 
After  Sep'mber  80, 

1864. 

Demand. 


Not  less 

than  80 

days. 


} 


2  years. 
1  year. 

8  yean. 

10  or  40 
years. 

1  year. 


5  or  20 
years. 

8  years. 


8  years. 


8  years. 


80  years. 


8  years. 


i. 


After  June  80, 1SS1 


After  April  30, 1967. 


After  10  days1  notice. 

After  June  80, 1S61. 

2  years  after  date. 
1  year  after  date. 

8  years  after  date. 

After  Fob.  28, 1S74, 
1  year  after  date. 


After  November  1 

1865. 

8  years  after  date. 


8  years  after  date. 


8  years  after  August 
15,1364. 

After    January    15. 
1805. 

After  Aug.  14, 1867. 
After  June  14, 1868. 
After  July  14, 1868. 


o 
8 

I 


ct 
per 

per 


6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent. 

5  per  cent 

8  &  6  per 
1  m.  to  6 

cent 
5  to  5,tf 

cent 
5  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

6  &  12  per 

cent 
6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 

7.80  per  ct 
None. 


6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

None. 

4,  5.  and  6 
percent 

6  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
compound 
interest 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 


6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
compound 
interest 

6  per  cent 
compound 
interest 


7.80  per  ct 

6  per  cent 

7  8-10  per  ct 


t 


8 


Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 
Par, 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 


Par. 

Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Pro'm 
4.18 
p.  ot 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 


Par. 


Par. 


Par. 


1 


i 

8 

*» 

a 

8 

B 

< 


117,000,000 

28,000,000 
16,000,000 
10,000,000 


18,000,030 

28,207,000 

16,000,000 

5,000,000 


20,000,000 
20,000,000 
21,000,000 

10,000,000 

25.000,000 

22,468.100 

12,896,850 

2,800,000 


Exchangeable 
for  7.80 
treasury 
notes. 

515,000,000 
450,000,000 

150,000,000 
75,000,000 


,000  1 


400,000. 


200,000,000 

Not  specified. 

Not  specified. 
50,000,000 


Sub'tute  rcc*d 

5  per  cent 

notes. 


400,000,000 


600,000,000 


20,000,000 
7,022,000 

10,000,000 

18,415,000 
22,468,100 
12,896,850 
1,090,850 
60,000,000 

189,909,750 
60,000,000 


514,780,500 


75,000,000 
211,000,000 

17,250,000 
172,770,100 


20,192,456 

91,789,000 

168,661^90 

10,094,790 

284,400,000 

1,258,000 

437,210,400 


\ 


e 
i 


$198,403  45 

9,41^250  00 

8,908,841  80 

842,000  09 

114,115  48 

104,511  64 

8.S00  00 

20,000,000  00 

7,022,000  00 

600  00 

13.415.060  00 
5,300  00 

1016,000  00 
50,001^)00  00 

189,155,650  00 
472,608  00 

481^00  00 

514,760,500  00 
482,637,966  00 

69.717.061  40 

75,000,000  00 
42^88,710  00 

15,000,000  00 

172,770,100  00 

115,772,000  00 

9,915,408  66 
15,090,420  10 

91,7S9,000  00 
178,736,060  00 


284,400,000  00 


1,253,000  00 


487.-21M00  06 


62,632,598,026  08 
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ful  money  is  not  now  recommended,  the  Secretary  U    the  80th  of  that  month  the  circulation,  bank 
of  the  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  remain  in force     „nd  national,  exceeded  $700,000,000. 
""Xm-ISfc  . 'V  iZ^XK^MMori     .    The  yearsof  1887  and  1857  were  ones  of  great 


people  to  prepare  for  a  return  U 


t  supposed  that  it  was  the  inten- 


inflation;  and  the  revolution  of  the  former  not 


tioa  of  Congress,  by  them  seta,  to  introduce  a  stand-  only  produced  groat  immediate  embarrassment, 
■rd  of  value,  in  times  of  peace,  lower  than  the  coin  oat  a  prostration  which  continued  until  1843  ; 
standard,  much  leeetopewtn.talhediMredit  which  t  ^  commencement  of  which  year  the  bank 
must  attach  to  a  great  nation  which  dishonors  its  own  _  .  ,  ,.  "",.  ■  ,  .■' .-„-«.  „„„ 
obligations  by  unnecessarily  keeping  in  circulation  n0»  Circulation  amounted  Only  to  $58,569,000; 
an  irredeemable  paper  currency.  It  has  not,  in  past  deposits,  $56,168,000  ;  loans,  9264,644,000. 
times,  been  regarded  as  the  province  of  Congress  to  Flonr  declined  in  New  York  from  $10.26  per 
furnish  the  people  directly  with  money  in  any  form.  barn\  on  January  1, 1837,  to  $4.60  on  January 
5£^C^TSK££!:  l,184»,.»doth„.rlicl,,in.bo.tth.r. 
sistiag  of  paper  and  specie,  has  been  found  to  be  a  proportion.  In  1857  the  cnl  had  not  been  long 
commercial  necessity,  it  would  seem  also  to  be  tbeir  at  work,  and  productive  industry  had  not  been 
duty  toprovide.aahasbeendonebytheNationalCur-  seriously  diminished,  yet  the  reaction,  though 
rency  set,  thst  this  pspercorrencyshould  be  secured  Bnarp  ^  destructive,  was  not  general  nor 
Uart-^iTJaA  were  the  embarrassments  protracted  which 
making  them  by  statate  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts)  resulted  from  it.  The  effect  of  the  present  in- 
public  and  private,  ii  not  believed  to  be,  under  ordi-  flation  of  prices  npou  the  cost  of  labor  and  of 
nary  eircum stances,  within  the  scope  of  their  duties  all  elements  entering  into  the  production  of  the 
or  constitutional  powers.  staplo  commodities,  whether  in  agriculture,  me- 
The  influence  of  this  feature  of  the  debt  on  chanica,  or  manufactures,  has  been  such  as  to 
the  commercial  affairs  of  the  country  in  a  time  invite  the  direct  competition  of  all  other  coun- 
of  peace,  and  the  dangers  that  financial  dis-  tries  in  our  markets.  This  has  made  the  Atner- 
aster  will  ensue,  were  looked  npon  with  so  ican  market  the  best  to  sell  in  and  the  worst 
much  apprehension  as  to  cause  the  Govern-  to  buy  in  on  the  part  of  foreigners.  In  the 
ment  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  policy  of  con-  absence  of  an  adequate  export  demand,  which 
traction.  The  evidence  of  these  dangers  is  there  is  a  tendency  to  diminish,  it  will  result  in 
drawn  from  the  past  financial  history  of  the  stripping  the  country  of  the  precious  metals, 
country.  The  bank  note_  circulation  of  the  and  the  creation  of  a  debt  abroad  that  will  be 
a  greater  drain  on  the  national  resources  than 


the  present  debt 

On  a  gold  valuation  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, the  balance  which  has  accrued  against 
this  country  during  the  four  years  previous  to 
Juno  30,  1865,  including  the  interest  on  Ameri- 
can securities  held  abroad  and  purchased  within 
that  time,  and  also  taking  into  consideration 
the  difference  between  the  standard  of  American 
and  that  of  foreign  gold  (9|  per  cent.),  has  been 
$308,000,000.  In  consequence  of  the  probable 
falling  off  in  the  export  of  coin,  and  tho  in- 
creased amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  abroad, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  accruing  balance  during 
$61,324,000  to  $149,186,800  between  Jannary  the  present  fiscal  year  will  amount  to  $120,000- 
1,  1830,  and  January  1,  1837,  in  which  latter  000,  making  a  total  for  five  years  of  $428,000- 
year  a  great  financial  collapse  took  place.  The  000.  The  only  resource  to  pa;  this  gold  balance 
circulation,  deposits,  and  loans  of  that  year  com-    has  been,  and  still  is,  the  sale  of  securities  abroad. 

Sared  as  follows :  Circulation,  $149,185,800  ;  The  amount  required,  if  sold  at  an  average  dis- 
eposita,  $127,897,000;  loans,  $525,115,000.  count  of  forty  per  cent.,  will  bo  $718,000,000, 
The  circulation  then  fell  from  $149,186,890  in  and  the  annual  interest  at  six  per  cent,  wul  be 
1837,  to  $68,664,000  in  1843,  and  rose  to  $42,780,000.  The  discount  of  forty  per  cent. 
$214,778,823  on  January  1,  1867,  in  which  will  amount  to  $285,200,000;  every  dollar  of 
year  the  next  severe  crisis  occurred.  The  cir-  which  will  be  an  entire  loss  to  tho  country, 
eolation,  deposits,  and  loans  at  this  time  com-         As  contraction  appeared  to  be  a  measure  of 

Sored  as  follows:  Circulation,  $214,778,822;  safety  imperatively  demanded,  and  which  re- 
eposits,  $230,351,000  ;  loans,  684,456,000.  quired  the  action  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
The  amount  of  specie  in  circulation  at  these  the  Treasury  recommended  to  that  body  to  de- 
periods  may  be  estimated  at  $30,000,000  for  clare  that  the  compound-interest  notes  should 
1837,  and  $50,000,000  for  1857.  On  the  30th  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender  from  the  day  of  their 
of  September,  1865,  the  deposits  of  the  national  maturity,  and  that  tho  Secretary  should  be  au- 
banks  alone  amounted  to  $544,150,194 ;  their  thorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  sell  bonds  of  the 
loans,  estimating  the  national  securities  held  by  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not 
them  as  a  loan  to  tho  Government,  amounted  exceeding  six  per  cent,  and  redeemable  and 
to  $913,045,699 ;  both  of  which  items  were  in-  payable  at  such  periods  as  might  be  conducive 
ireased  daring  the  month  of  October,  while  on     to  tho  interests  of  the  Government,  for  the  pur- 
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more  than  one,  or  at  most,  two  hundred  millions  The  exact  amount  of  existing  indebtedness  yet  an- 

of  United  States  notes,  in  addition  to  the  com-  settled,  and  the  further  amount  that  may  accrue  in 

pound  notes,  before  the  desired  result  would  be  the  interval,  are  not  now  capable  of  exact  estimation, 

attained.    It  was  the  immediate  aim  of  the  See  and  *he  "Tenue  ¥4*?  J*?^1"?,0?  ^J?  only  ap* 

!^i       \x  iv  ^   -jMMMMixgu.uiw  «*«*  WWiW"w  proximately  calculated,  but  it  will  be  safe  to  assume 

retary  to  establish  the  policy  of  contraction,  Jbat  the  debt  will  not  exceed  the  sum  named, 
under  the  belief  that  the  business  of  the  country        The  annual  interest  upon  three  thousand  millions, 

would  readily  accommodate  itself  to  the  pro-  if  funded  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  would 

posed  change  in  the  action  of  the  Government  *J  2ne  h*ndred  «d  B"ftlTe  "Ng^  *«*  tf  ^J?1 

and  thatspecie  payments  might  be  restored  &$£*"  cent"  lt  wou,d  be  one  hnndred  "*  mj 
without  a  shock  to  trade,  and  without  a  dimi-        Now.  if  two  hundred  millions  per  annum  should  be 

nution  of  the  public  revenues,  or  of  protective  applied,  in  half  yearly  instalments  of  one  hundred 

industry  millions  each,  in  payment  of  the  accruing  interest 

tion,  it  was  then  proposed  by  the  financial  offi-  be  entirely  paid  in  thirty-two  and  one-eighth  year*, 

cer  of  the  Government,  in  the  first  place,  to  in-  At  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  would  be  extinguished 

stitute  measures  for  •  funding  the  obligations  by  the  like  application  of  one  hundred  millions  evtrr 

which  were  soon  to  mature.    From  the  changes  Bl*  m<Jnthf».  "f a  Kttl6  °y«r  twenty-eight  years. 

wMch  had  taken  pkee  br  October  31,  1866,  J£l!tt&,3tfy2W»^H 

in  the  statement  for  June  80th,  on  the  preceding  De  thirty-fire  millions  of  dollars ;  in  the  last  or  thirt y- 

page,  it  appears  that  besides  the  compound  in-  second  year,  when  the  interest  would  be  diminished 

terest,  the  United  States,  and  the  fractional  to  a  little  over  nine  millions,  about  one  hundred  and 

notes,  the  past  due  debt  amounted  to  $1,878,-  ™*tv-one  millions  of  the  ™form  annual  payment 

^^nS^^^jt^oSs* ls>«h*  W°oTtfe°ru^P?io^ 

$187,549,646.46.     The  debt  in  1867  and  1868,  five  per  cent..  $50,000,000  would  be  applicable  to  the 

to  $848,328,591.80.  reduction  of  the  principal  in  the  first  year,  and  in  the 

It  was  proposed  to  Congress  to  authorize  the  twenty-eighth  or  last  vearof "the  I^d-thjinterest 

selling  of  bondTbearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  faUm*.  to  leM  *han  feooo.ooo-li^OOO  ooo  of  the 

j-        .  ^"^  *"«^*'»«  •■»  »  *»^  """  annual  payment  would  go  to  the  pnncipal. 

exceeding  six  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  fund-       The  annual  interest  accruing  upon  $1,725,000,000 

ing  so  much  of  this  debt  as  was  in  notes,  and  of  the  debt  on  the  81st  of  October  last  averages  6.62 

also  to  meet  any  deficiency  for  the  present  fiscal  per  cent.    A  part  of  this  sum  is  now  due,  another 

year,  to  pay  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  as  P?f*l°*  wiU  be  W&**  ?•?  W»  »d  the  balance 

l\,~J *„n*-l.-r>A   ««,i  «i„^  «««  ^^-*:^«  **  ±i.«  j^k*  Wlll  be  due  or  payable,  at  the  option  of  the  Govera- 

they  matured,  and  also  any  portion  of  the  debt  mentf  in  186r  *nj  1868't    If  thc8J  11,725,000,000  shall 

maturing  prior  to  1869,  that  can  be  advanta-  be  funded  or  converted  into  five  per  cents  by  the 

geonsly  retired.    The  effect  of  these  suggestions,  vear  1869,  the  average  interest  of  the  whole  debt  will 

if  adopted,  would  be  to  put  the  debt  in  such  a  ^>e  5195  Per  cent.    « the  vear  1771,  if  the  debt  then 

form  that  the  interest  only  could  be  demanded,  ^SS^^S  S^J^T^iSi* fe  «R 

-i.n  zi     /-t  a      •  i-j.  v    •  j«x«  ftJje  interest  would  be  reduced  to  o.lo.  ana  in  1581 

until  the  Government  might  be  in  a  condition  JJflve  per  cent>>  excepting  the  bonds  for  $50,000,000 

to  pay  the  pnncipaL     Having  thus  placed  the  to  be  advanced  in  aid  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  at  six 

indebtedness  of  the  country  in  such  a  position  per  cent.,  which  will  have  thirty  years  to  run  from 

that  it  could  be  easily  managed,  it  only  remains  their  respective  dates.    The  interest  of  these  bonds, 

f/x  Tk-svir;#iA  Am.  «.0;0;«i»  «**  «  «™«^„  ♦I***  iA««f  added  to  the  supposed  fire  per  cents,  would,  in  1881, 

to  provide  for  raising,  in  a  manner  the  least  make  the  a       *£rate  of  the  entire  debt  5.03  of  one 

odious  and  oppressive  to  tax-payers,  the  reve-  per  cent,  until  the  whole  should  be  discharged, 
nues  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,        In  these  calculations  of  the  average  rate  of  interest 

and  a  certain  definite  amount  annually  for  the  upon  the  funded  debt,  the  outstanding  United  States 

-     -     -      -      -  notes  and  fractional  currency  are  not  embraced. 


at  the  South  settled  on  terms  just  to  the  em-  the  whole  debt, 

ployer  and  to  the  laborer,  and  with  entire  har-  a  ?7  *%•  terms  and  conditions  of  some  portion  of  the 

mony  between  the  different  sections,  the  debt  debt  the  interest  on  the  whole  cannot  be  reduced  to 

j  uvtnTOu  uug  ~ur,    "  r";   T1  j            j  exactly  fivo  per  cent.,  unless  money  may  be  borrow- 

would  be  rapidly  diminished  m  burden  and  ed,  at  some  stage  ofthe  process,  at  a  trifle  below  five 

amount  by  the  growth  of  the  country.     His  per  cent.    A  bonus  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent., 

views  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  debt  might  paid  by  the  bidders  for  five  per  cent,  loans,  would 

be  paid,  are  thus  expressed :  »«» tnan  cover  the  excess,  the  probability  of  which 

r      7                      r  fully  warrants  the  calculation  submitted  as  to  the 

The  following  estimate  of  the  time  which  would  be  payment  ofthe  total  debt  at  this  rate, 
required  to  pay  the  national  debt  (if  funded  at  five  It  must  be  observed,  also,  that  the  assumed  prin- 
pcr  cent,  and  at  five  and  one-half  per  cent.)  by  the  cipal  of  the  debt  in  July,  1866,  must  undergo  some 
payment  of  two  hundred  millions  or  dollars  annually  diminution  before  tho  funding  in  1867, 1868,  and  1869. 
on  the  interest  and  principal,  and  also  of  the  diminu-  begins.  If  only  $100,000,000  shall  be  paid  off  in  those 
tion  of  tho  burden  ofthe  debt  by  the  increase  of  pro-  three  years,  the  principal,  thus  reduced  to  $2,900,- 
ductions,  may  not  be  without  interest  to  Congress  000,000,  would  be  extinguished  by  the  process  al- 
and to  tax-payers.  ready  stated  in  twenty-nine  years,  if  funded  at  five 

The  national  debt,  deducting  moneys  in  the  Treas-  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and,  if  at  five  per  cent.,  in  son><*- 

ury,  was,  on  the  81st  of  October,  1865,"  $2,740,854,750.  thing  less  than  twenty-seven  years.    And,  it  is  well 
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worthy  of  attention,  that  1100,009,000  leu  principal 

at  the  commencoment  of  the  process  of  payineut,  will 

■are  Hoo, 000,000,  ir  — — ^  —■•">—  ;-  »^.  —•<  *f 


asoorces  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  capital,  but  the 
arreiit  product  of  the  capital  sad  industry  of  the 
lonntry.     The  annua]  product,  howerer,  is  found  to 


bear  s  certain  ratio  to  capital,  and 

conveniently  and  safely  used  in  computing  the  prob-  no.          do.              '.'.'. 

able  resources  which  mnst  in  the  future  meet  the  na-  Do.          do. 

tional  requirement  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  Do.          do. 

•xtingniahment  of  the  debt  On  the  1st  day  of  Jnly 

Id  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  subsequently  Dai         do.     '.'.'.'..'.'.'. 

expressed,  tbe  annual  product  of  the  labor  and  D*         <jo.     

capital  of  the  country  may  be  considered  as  Da         do. 

bearing  the  ratio  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  On  the  ut  day  of  December., 

capital  wealth  of  the  country.     Takingtaere-  onu™«iind»y  orNoTamw: 

turns  of  the  census  of  1860  as  the  amount  of  On  tha  80th  day  of  Deosmber. 

the  wealth,  and  regarding  the  increase  to  18T0    C>a»b(ista»yofJtiily 

only  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent. ,  on  the  nth  dny  of  KoVVmber' 

the  annual  income  at  that  period  will  amount  On  thoiftihdayof  Noromber. 

to  a  sam  twice  as  large  as  the  present  debt    A  ni?       do."7'**!"!' 

payment  of  $200,000,000  on  the  public  debt,  Do.        do! 

ont  of  this  Stun,  would  be  only  2.9  per  cent.  §J         jj*     

He  concludes,  that  no  act  of  Congress,  except  Do.        da.     ',',','.','.'.'. 

for  raising  the  necessary  revenue,  would  be  Jj£        *j-.  

more  acceptable  to  the  people,  or  better  calcu-  nn  *„ 
lated  to  strengthen  the  national  credit,  than 
one  which  should  provide  that  $200,000,000, 
commencing  with  the  next  fiscal  year,  shall  be 
annually  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  national  debt.  These  favor- 
able views  served  to  sustain  public  confidence 
in  every  department  of  indastry.  For  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Government  relating  to  revenue,  see 
the  subject  of  Taxation  on  a  subsequent  page. 
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The  returns  of  the  census  of  1860,  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  although  not  a  true  statement  of 
tho  present  condition  of  the  country,  yet  afford 
the  best  data  in  existence  of  its  wealth  and 
rosonrces. 


1850. 


1860. 


Cosh  value  of  Forms 

Farming  Implements,  etc. . . . 
Value  or  Lire  Stock 


$8,271,575,426 
151,587,68S 
514,180,516 


10,650,872,007 

247,027,496 

1,107,490.216 


The  productions  of  agriculture  for  the  years 
ending  June  80th,  1850  and  1860,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


Wheat,  bush 

Eye,  bush 

Corn,  bash 

Oats,bU6h 

Rico,  lbs 

Tobacco,  lbs 

Cotton,  ginned,  bales* 

Wool,  lbs 

Peas  and  Beans,  bush 

Potatoes  {Irish),  bash 

Potatoes  (sweet),  bash. . . . 

Barley,  bnsh 

Buckwheat,  bush 

Orchard  products 

Market  gardens 

Wine,  galls 

Butter,'lbs 

Cheese,  lbs. 

Hay,  tons 

Clover  seed,  bush 

(»rass  seed,  bush 

Hemp,  dew-rotted,  tons.. 

41      water-rotted,  tons. 

•*     other      "       tons. 

Hops,  lbs 

Flax,  lbs 

Flax  seed,  bush 

811k,  lbs 

Maple  Sugar,  lbs 

Cane  Sugar,  hhds  t. 

Molasses,  galls 

H       sorghum,  galls.. 

"       maple,  galls 

Beeswax  and  Honey,  lbs . 

Home  Manufactures. 

Animals  slaughtered...  . 


100,485,944 

H1S8,S13 

592,071,104 

146,5*4,179 

215,818,497 

199,752,655 

2.445,798 

52,516,959 

9,219,901 

65,797,896 

8S,26S,148 

6,167,015 

8,956,912 

$7,728,186 

5,280,080 

221,249 

813,845*806 

105,535,S98 

18,888,642 

468,978 

416,881 

88,193 

1,678 

8.407,029 

7,709,676 

562,812 

10,843 

34,258.426 

287,188 

12,700,9!'! 


14,854,252 
$27,408,644 
111,708,142 


1860. 


171,188,881 

20,976,296 

S80,451,707 

172,554,«83 

187,140,178 

429,390,771 

5,198,077 

60,511,848 

15,188,013 

110,571,201 

41,606,802 

15,635,119 

17,664,914 

$19,759,861 

15,541,027 

1,660,008 

460,509,854 

105,S75,185 

'  19,129,128 

929,010 

900,886 

&3,247 

8,943 

17.800 

11,010,012 

8,783,079 

611,927 

6,562 

88,S08.S<4 

•    802,205 

1«,887,0S0 

7,235,025 

1,944,594 

26,886,855 

$24,858,222 

212,871,653 


Products,  other  than  those  of  agriculture, 
were,  in  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1860,  valued 
as  follows : 

Product  of  the  Fisheries. $12,924,092 

Salt,  bushels.  12,190,953 2,205,802 

Copper,  Lead,  Nickel  and  Zinc 8,816,516 

Gold,  California 45.221,608 

Coal,  tons,  15,173,409 19,865,765 

Potroleum,  1861 500,000 

The  returns  of  tho  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  country  are  of  surprising  magnitude. 
The  total  value  of  domestic  manufactures,  in- 
cluding fishories,  and  the  product  of  the  mines, 
according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was  $1,019,- 
106,616.  The  product  of  the  same  branches,  ex- 
cluding fisheries  and  mines,  for  the  year  ending 
June  1st,  1860,  reaches  an  aggregate  of  nineteen 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  ($1,900,000,000), 
being  an  increase  of  more  than  eighty -six  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  The  amount  was  partly  as- 
certained, and  the  remainder  carefully  estimated 


•  A  bale  of  400  lbs. 


t  Of  1,000  lbs.  each. 


in  taking  the  census.  The  table  on  the  follow- 
ing page  shows  the  results  for  1860  in  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Territories. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  tho  statistics  of 
this  country,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  devastation  of  the  late  war.  If  the  recovery 
is  rapid,  they  become  more  valuable  as  a  crite- 
rion of  future  wealth,  than  if  it  should  be  slow 
and  tedious. 

The  sales  of  gold  coin  during  the  year,  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  amounted  up  to  Novem 
ber  1st,  to  $27,993,216,  on  which  a  premium 
of  $12,810,469  was  realized.  These  sales  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  constant 
acoumulation  beyond  the  amount  required  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

The  total  value  of  the  bullion  deposited  at  tho 
mint  and  branches  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  $32,248,754.97,  of  which  $81,065,849.74 
was  in  gold,  and  $1,183,405.23  in  silver.  De- 
ducting the  re-deposits,  there  remain  the  actual 
deposits,  amounting  to  $27,982,849.09. 

The  coinage  for  the  year  was,  in  gold  coin, 
$25,107,217.50;  gold  bars,  $5,578,482.45 ;  silver 
coin,  $686,308.00:  silver  bars,  $313,910.69,  in- 
cluding the  two  and  three  cent  pieces,  $1,183,- 
830.00;  total  coinage,  $32,819,248.64. 

At  the  branch  mint  in  San  Francisco  the  gold 
deposits  were  $18,808,318.49,  and  the  silver 
deposits  and  purchases  $540,299.20  in  value. 
The  value  of  the  gold  coined  was  $18,670,- 
840.00;  of  silver  coined,  $320,800.00;  and 
of  silver  bars,  $145,235.58.  Total  coinage 
$19,144,875.58. 

At  the  branch  mint  in  Denver  the  total  do 
posits  were  $548,609.85,  of  which  $541,559.0 
was  in  gold,  and  $7,050.81  was  in  silver. 

The  premium  at  which  gold  has  been  held  in 
the  New  York  market  above  paper  money,  or 
Government  notes,  on  each  day  subsequent  to 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  up  to  De- 
cember 31st,  1865,  is  stated  on  a  subsequent 
page. 

Commercial  intercourse  with  the  Southern 
States  has  been  conducted  through  the  Treasury 
Department  during  the  war.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  2d,  1864,  authorized  the  purchase, 
by  agents  of  the  department,  of  the  products 
of  the  insurrectionary  States.  This  was  closed 
by  executive  orders,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  on  June  13th,  and  on  the  west,  on 
June  24th.  It  is  thought  that  the  net  profits 
of  the  Government  by  these  purchases  will 
amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Since  the  suspension  of  purchases  by  the  Gov- 
ernment the  duties  of  these  agents  have  been 
confined  to  securing  the  property  (chiefly  cot- 
ton) captured  by  the  military  forces  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  acts  of  March  12,  1862,  and  July  2, 
1864,  relative  to  captured  and  abandoned  prop- 
erty. Up  to  the  81st  of  March  last,  there  had 
been  received  at  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis,  the  places  designated  for  sales — includ 
ing  38,319  bales  obtained  at  Savannah,  4,151 
bales  at  Charleston,  and  2,331  at  Mobile — abou 
eighty  thousand  bales. 
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The  general  rale  under  which  agents  have  coming  ioto  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
been  acting  since  the  surrender  of  the  Southern  In  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  however,  it  is  es 
forces,  has  been  to  collect  and  forward,  as  cap-  timated,  from  data  tarnished  by  the  agents, 
tared  property,  all  cotton  described  upon  the  that  there  will  be  secured  to  the  Government 
books  and  lists  of  the  Confederate  Government,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  thou 
or  which  there  was  sufficient  reason  to  believe  sand  bales  of  cotton,  including  the  eighty  thou- 
wos  owned  or  controlled  by  it,  and  that  which  sand  bales  already  referred  to.  What  part  of 
belonged  to  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  the  proceeds  of  this  property  will  ultimately  be 
of  running  the  blockade,  in  support  of,  if  not  retained  by  the  Government  will  depend  upon 
in  direct  cooperation  with  that  Government,  the  success  of  the  claimants  before  Congress 
leaving  individual  claimants  of  the  property  to  and  the  courts.  In  collecting  this  cotton,  there 
their  recourse  before  the  Court  of  Claims,  as  have  been  doubtless  some  instances  of  injustice 
provided  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  ap-  to  individuals  who  may  be  entitled  to  the  con- 
proved  March  12,  1863.  In  the  performance  sideration  of  the  Government;  but  the  Secre- 
of  their  duties,  tho  agents  had  great  difficulties  tary  believes  that  the  cotton  which  lias  been 
to  encounter,  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  taken  by  the  agents  was  rightfully  seized,  and 
planters  to  surrender  the  captured  property  in  cannot  be  equitably  claimed, 
their  possession,  from  extensive  depredations  The  following  tables,  showing  the  price  of 
upon  it  after  it  was  collected,  and  from  power-  gold  on  each  day  for  tho  last  four  years,  are 
fnl  combinations  formed  to  prevent,  under  va-  from  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Finan- 
rious  pretexts,  the  property  fairly  captured  from  cial  "  Chronicle :  " 
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PRICES  OF  GOVERNMENT  PAPER  AT  NEW  TORE,  ISM. 

Gtatar-tnt,  thoai*g  the  lowat  and  highest  prion  at  which  the  lading  Oaetrnmmt  lecvrUia  told  at  ft*  Si* 

York  Block  Ezchangt  in  each  month  and  the  ytar  1865. 
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MTK  a  112* 
108*  a  11 IX 
10S     a  111* 

los<j  a  ios 
102*  a  IOS 
104     a  10T* 
lOBli  a  100 
106*  a  100* 

ioot;  a  los* 

lui.'i  a  105* 
luo*  a  iib)-; 
101*  a  104* 

100*  a  1«S 
100  «  a  10S* 

00.';  a  10iX 
»1*  a    »T 

K*  a   w; 

W*  *   «K 
W*  a   IB* 
»*;  a  «4« 

K'4  a  w* 

»K  a    «« 
tOJj  a    SB* 

W*a   »* 

K     a    w-4 
»0*  a    NX 
to*  a    »* 
00*  a    »* 
9Mi  a    »M 
07*  a  100 
SS*  a    KM 

St*  a    09* 
111      4    9) 
9V,i  a    »S« 

MXaOS* 

si*  a  08* 

»J*  a  »8T( 
«*  a  ITS 

V«r 

103*  a  IIS* 

IDS*  a  11«3tf 

M     a  100 

PRICES  OF  SOME  IMPORTANT  RAILROAD  SHARES  DURING  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR  1S6EL 


..r.=--L 

W..-W 

U.M 

i^CuS^ 

„.*C«1 

w» 

JSSsEt 

102*  a  119 

«*  a  05* 

15*  e  IIS* 

110     a  in 

(T 

oi     a  \wa 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  deposited  in  each  year  since 
1847  at  the  United  States  Mint  and  branches            °° 
and  assay  offices  at  New  York  and  San  Fran-    

<**«>■■  Wfc 


— the  weight  of  the  dollar  being  in  goldaS'S  Bom™., 

grains,  and  in  silver  41-25  groins.  E£«b£ 

The  Mowing  statement  shows  the  source  OdffOrnn 

nnd  amonnt  of  gold  and  silver  of  domestic  pro-  &£"?£ 
duction  deposited  at  the  United  States  Mint 

and  branches  and  assay  offices  at  New  York  stii-ar— oil  »i 

and  San  Francisco  from  the  first  deposits  to  Gold  and  st 

June  80,  1800  :  G«ndmt.i.. 


119,824, T1S    117,834,841)  (M0,SS1,MI 
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The  following  are  the  prices  of  leading  arti-    in  each  of  the  last  eight  years,  as  prepared  bj 
cles  in  the  New  York  market  on  January  3d    the  "  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle : "  " 


Ashes,  pots,  100  lbs 

Pearl*. 

BNsdstafRsr — 

Wheat  Floor,  State,  per  bbl . . 

Wheat,  best  ex.  Genesee 

Bye  Flow,        u  

C  ora  Heal,  Jersey 

Wheat,  white  GeiL,  bash 

White  Michigan 

White  Ohio 

White  Southern 

Bed  Western 

Chicago  Spring 

ByeTNorthern,  bush 

Oats,  State 

Com,  old  Western 

Corn,  new  Southern. 

Cotton,  mid.  upland,  lb. 

MUL  New  Orleans 

Fish,  dry  cod-qtl 

Fruit,  bunch  Balsins,  box 

Currants,  lb 

Hsy,  snipping,  100  lbs 

Hops,  lb. 

Iron,  Scotch  pig,  ton 

English  bars...... 

Xaths,per  M 

Lead,  Spanish,  ton 

Galena 

Leather,  hemlock,  sole,  lb 

Oak 

Lime,  com.  Bockland,  bbl 


Liquors,  Brandy  (cognac),  gal., 
Domestic  whiskey.. 


Molasses,  New  Orleans,  gala 

Naval  Stores- 
Crude  Turpentine,  bbl 

Spirits  Turpentine,  gaL 

Common  Bosin,  N.  C,  bbl.. . . 
Oils— Crude  Whale,  gal 

Crude  Sperm 

Linseed 

Provisions— 

Pork,  old  mess,bbls 

Pork,  old  prime. 

Bee^  city  mess 

BeeC  repacked  Chicago. 

Beef  Hams,  extrs 

Hams,  pickled.  lb 

Shoulders,  plckldd 

Lsxd....?.. 

Butter,  Ohio 

Butter,  State 

Butter,  Orange  County. 

Cheese 

Bice,  good,  100  lbs 

Bait,  Liverpool,  around,  sack 

Liverpool,  fine,  Ashton's 

Seeds,  clover,  lb. 

Sugar,  Cuba,  good. 

Whalebone,  Polar. 

WooL  fleece 


1859. 


$5  62v 

600 

4  80 

7  TO 

8  75 
8  40 


40 
25 
80 
45 
80 


4 
2 


78 
58 
78 
75 
12 

12V 

00 

05 

7V 

80 

15 
25  00 
55  00 

ai2* 

550 

585 

24 

80 

75 
8  00 

24V 
87 

8  68V 

40 
1  55 

55 
1  88 

65 

17  00 

18  00 
900 

0  50 
15  00 

0* 

11* 
13 
20 
25 
9 
8  50 
90 

1  83 

7 

10 
95 
86 


1800. 


65  12V 
5  87* 


4 
7 

4 


80 
50 
00 


8  90 


60 
50 
45 
45 
80 


2 

6 
5 


92 

46^ 
90 
80 
11 

450 

252 

6 

1  00 

16 

24  50 

58  00 

00 

65 

77^ 
80 
80 
75 
8  26 
26 
58 

8  48* 

44V 
1  65 

52 
140 

57 

16  87V 
11  75 

00 

50 
14  50 

*X 

6* 

8* 

20 

24 

11 

20 

15 

95 
8V 
IK 

10V 

90 

40 


9 
9 


4 
1 
1 


1861. 


$5  00 
500 


6 
7 

4 


85 
50 
00 


8  15 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


45 
45 
45 
45 
88 
13 
75 
87 
72 

12  m 
12*; 
8  50 
1  75 

90 

25 

21  00 

52  00 


1 
6 


80 
25 
50 

10V 
27 
75 
00 

1»X 
87 

75 
85 
25 
51 
40 
50 


16  00 
10  50 


00 
00 


14  00 

8 

5V 

10,'. 

14 

18 

22 

10 
4  00 

65 
1  60 
8\' 
6* 

83 
80 


1862. 


$6  25 
625 


5 
7 
8 


50 
50 


8  00 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


50 
60 
48 
52 
42 
80 
88 
42 
64 
68 

85V 

86 

8  50 

820 

9 

77V 

20 
28  00 
57  00 

25 

00 

12* 

20V 

2S 

65 
4  00 

*>V 
58 

10  00 

147V 
600 

48 
1  40 

86 

12  00 
850 


1 

7 
7 


5 
11 


50 
00 


14  50 
6 


1868. 


68  50 
825 


6  05 
6  75 
6  45 
00 
60 
58 
58 


1 
1 


48 
88 
96 
71 
82 
86 

6SV 

63 
4  50 
8  50 

18al8v 

85 

28 

88  50 

77  50 

1  45 

8  00 

8  00 

27 

88 

65 

625 

89 

55 


2  60 

10  50 

88 

1  75 

1  27 

14  50 
12  50 
12  00 
18  00 

15  50 

8 


4* 

5% 

8*. 

10 

15 

22 

19 

22 

22 

25 

7 

12 

00 

8  75 

86 

1  25' 

70 

2  15 

7V 

io»; 

8* 

10 

9H 

lov 

76 

1  65 

50 

60 

1864. 


$8  50 
9  75 


7 
11 
6 
6 
1 
1 
1 


00 
00 
65 
65 
90 
88 
68 


1  67 
1  48 
180 
98 
1  80 

82 

6  75 

1  00 

15 

145 

88 

45  00 

90  00 

1  60 

10  50 

10  60 

80  00 

42 

1  85 

94 

70 


2  95 
80  00 
1  10 
1  60 
147 

19  50 
14  50 

14  00 

15  00 
18  80 

11 

8X 
18 
24 
29 
82 
15* 
10  00 
85 
80 

12* 

12 

12 

60 

75 


1 
2 


1865. 


$11  75 
18  00 

10  00 
15  00 
9  00 
880 
2  60 
2  70 
2.60 
2  75 
245 
2  22 
1  75 
1  06 
1  90 


1 
1 
9 
6 


20 
21 
00 
85 
21 

1  55 

40 

68  00 

190  00 

240 

15  00 

16  00 
42 
52 

1  15 

224 
1  48 


2  10 
23  00 

1  43 

2  18 

1  50 

48  00 

86  25 

20  50 

28  00 

27  00 

20 

13 

28 

45 

55 

68 

20 

18  00 

2  27 
4  75 

27 
19 
13 
2  25 
95 


1860. 


$9  00 
11  00 

8  75 
14  00 


6 

4 


10 
25 


2  68 
2  75 
2  68 
2  45 
2  05 


1 
1 


85 
05 
62 
95 


9 

4 


52 

58 

25 

40 

15 

75 

50 

52  00 

.80  00 

600 

10  00 

86 

89 

1  10 

8  27V 

115 


00 
05 
50 
60 


2  50 
1  45 

28  60 
28  50 
20  00 
24  00 
85  00 

IV* 

19 

30 
48 
50 

18V 
12  60 


2 

4 


00 
10 
14 
18 
14 
55 
75 


Excluding  cotton,  iron,  rosin,  and  a  few 
other  articles  whose  fluctuations  in  value  are 
partly  due  to  other  well-known  causes,  the 
general  coarse  of  prices  tended  upwards  during 
the  increase  of  paper  money.  That  increase 
reached  its  highest  point  in  the  summer  of  1865. 
since  which  the  paper  money  has  been  gradually 
diminishing,  and  prices  have  fallen  abo. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
failures,  their  number  ana  amount  in  1865  and 
the  previous  nine  years,  in  the  Northern  States : 


Nrnbar. 

1S57 4,257 

1S53 8,118 

1850 2,959 

1860 2,783 

1361 5,985 


$265,818,000 

78,603,747 

61,314,000 

61,789,474 

178,682,170 


ffmtiMr. 

1862 1,652 

ISOd 495 

1364 610 

1865 580 


LiftbDitlM. 

$28,049,800 
7,399,000 
8,579,700 
17,625,000 


Av.  from  '57  to  '65,  76,473,000 


It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  while  the 
number  of  failures  during  1865  has  been  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
the  liabilities  are  quite  double.  In  explanation 
of  this  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
failures  in  1865  were  confined  to  the  leading 
cities,  the  liabilities  thereof  being  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  amount  throughout  the 
Union.  This  of  course  is  always  the  result  in 
cities  where  a  concentration  of  trade  results  in 
heavier  obligations.  Considering  the  enormous 
volume  of  the  internal  and  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country,  the  number  of  its  traders,  the  ex- 
ceptional condition  of  its  finances,  the  burden 
which  it  bears,  and  the  struggle  from  which  it 
has  emerged,  these  failures  are  surprisingly  few . 
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« 

FINE  ARTS.     Under  this  head  it  is  pro-  three  times  during  the  season.    It  is  always 

posed  to  give  an  annual  summary  of  the  chief  dangerous  to  assume  the  prophetic  character; 

events  occurring  in  relation  to  art,  both  in  but  it  appears  very  improbable  that,  on  the 

Europe  and  America.    Criticism,  except  of  a  average,  works  of  art  will  fetch  higher  sums 

very  general  character,  will  be  avoided,  as  in-  than  they  have  during  the  present  year."    This 

consistent  with  the  scope  orpurpose  of  the  arti-  supposition  will  not  appear  unreasonable  in 

clo,  which  will  record  chiefly  the  increase,  dis-  view  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  season  in 

covery,  accumulation,  dispersion,  or  destruction  question,  the  productions  of  several   British 

of  works  of  art  during  the  year.    Incidental  to  artists,  who  have  flourished  within  the  last 

this  will  be  an  account  of  the  rise  of  new  artists  quarter  of  a  century,  have  realized  prices  vary- 

into  eminence,  or  the  decease  of  those  already  ing  from  five  hundred  to  nearly  twenty-five 

known ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  chief  infor-  hundred  guineas,  or  many  times  more  than 

mation  must  be  sought  for  under  the  appropri-  these  artists  would  have  obtained  for  them  a 

ate  biographical  or  obituary  head.  few  years  ago.    The  first  prominent  sale  of  the 

England. — So  great  has  been  the  accumula-  season  was  that  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  H. 
tion  of  works  of  art  in  England  during  the  Wallis,  comprising  180  pictures  which  realized 
present  century,  in  consequence  not  only  of  the  an  aggregate  of  £9,645.  In  March  a  collec- 
mcrease  of  wealth  but  of  improved  taste,  that  tion  of  170  oil  paintings  and  water-color  draw- 
London  has  become  one  of  the  chief  European  ings,  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  was  sold 
marts  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  this  species  for  £8,763,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
of  property,  the  value  of  which  of  late  years  177  oil  paintings  fetched  over  £10,000.  Another 
has  been  considerably  enhanced.  Every  spring,  collection  of  78  pictures,  the  property  of  Mr.  R. 
when  the  city  is  fullest  of  people  of  wealth  and  G.  Reeves,  was  disposed  of  for  £6,275.  On 
art  culture,  collections  of  various  degrees  of  March  24th  and  25th  a  collection  of  oil  pictures 
merit,  but  generally  of  native  or  at  least  and  water-colors,  including  masterpieces  by 
modern  origin,  are  disposed  of  at  auction,  and  Turner,  Stanfield,  Roberts,  Creswick,  Mailer, 
pass  into  the  possession  of  new  collectors,  and  others,  realized  the  large  sum  of  £18,475. 
Whether  from  a  capricious  taste  or  impaired  The  productions  by  Turner  were  water-color 
means,  it  often  happens,  however,  that  such  drawings,  never  previously  exhibited  in  public, 
works  remain  but  a  comparatively  short  time  and  sold  for  almost  as  many  guineas  as  the  artist 
in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  and  that  a  few  could  originally  have  obtained  shillings.  This 
years  will  find  them  again  offered  for  public  portion  of  the  sale  closed  with  Turner's  famous 
competition.  Another,  and  probably  a  better,  oil  painting  "  Palestrina,"  which  brought  2,100 
reason  for  this  frequent  change  of  ownership,  guineas.  At  the  same  sale  a  landscape  by  Stan- 
is  the  enormous  rise  in  the  value  of  pictures  field,  "  On  the  Maas,  near  Dordt,"  fetched  2,110 
which  has  taken  place  within  a  comparatively  guineas,  and  "  Interior  of  St.  Stephens,  Vienna," 
recent  period,  and  which  has  made  the  pur-  by  Roberts,  1,820  guineas.  So  large  were  theso 
chase  and  sale  of  them  a  source  of  profit  to  prices  that  competent  critics  declared  then- 
expert  dealers.  Hence  the  frequent  reappear-  inability  to  comprehend  on  what  principle  the 
ance  of  the  works  of  popular  artists  like  Tur-  purchases  were  made,  unless  that  of  buying  what 
ner,  Landseer,  Stanfield,  Roberts,  Faed,  and  could  be  most  readily  and  profitably  sold  again, 
others,  in  the  auction-room,  indicates  a  less  On  April  7th  and  8th,  the  collection  of  Mr. 
healthy  growth  in  taste  than  the  casual  observer  John  Knowles  of  Manchester,  rich  in  engrav- 
raight  suppose,  but  rather  great  activity  of  the  ings,  water-color  pictures,  and  oil  paintings,  was 
commercial  spirit  of  the  coimtry  in  a  new  chan-  disposed  of  at  auction  for  £21,750.  Three  pio 
nel.  Whether  such  a  result  is  beneficial  to  tares  realized  over  £4,000,  viz.:  "Spanish 
British  art,  it  does  not  fall  within  our  province  Muleteers  crossing  the  Pyrenees,"  by  Rosa  Bon- 
to  inquire;  but  that  it  tends  to  increase  the  heur,  2,000  guineas;  " Religious  Controversy 
number  of  artists  and  of  their  works  is  beyond  in  the  time  of  Louis  XTV.,"  by  Elmore,  1,000 
question.  The  spring  of  1865  witnessed  a  guineas;  and  "The  Errand  Boy,"  in  size  only 
more  than  ordinary  activity  in  the  public  sales  14  inches  by  19,  by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  1,050 
of  works  of  art,  and  during  the  months  of  guineas.  In  this  sale,  as  at  previous  ones,  it 
March,  April,  and  May  thousands  of  oil  paint-  was  noticed  that  the  highest  prices  were  given 
ings,  water-color  drawings,  engravings,  etc.,  for  pictures  by  no  means  the  highest  in  the 
were  disposed  of  at  unexampled  prices  by  the  scale  of  merit,  but  which  from  certain  extrinsic 
metropolitan  auctioneers.  "Everybody,"  says  qualities,  or  on  account  of  the  popularity  of  the 
the  London  "  Athena um,"  "  who  has  a  collec-  artists,  were  nevertheless  in  greater  demand 
tion  seems  determined  to  dispose  of  it,  and  and  were  held  to  possess  greater  merit  than 
accident  has  thrown  a  large  number  of  works  those  in  which  intellectual  labor  was  combined 
on  the  art-market ;  but  as  those  who  have  taste  with  unquestioned  artistic  qualities.  One  of  the 
and  means  seem  just  as  eager  to  buy  as  the  most  interesting  sales  in  April  was  that  of  the 
collectors  are  to  sell,  the  activity  of  the  art-  artistic  remains  of  John  Leech,  comprising 
marts  is  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  law  sketches,  drawings,  and  a  few  oil  paintings,  and 
of  supply  and  demand,  the  natural  limit  having  which  realized  the  handsome  sum  of  £6,580. 
been  extended  in  several  instances  by  the  acci-  Most  of  the  sketches  were  little  more  than  first 
dental  reappearance  of  many  works  twice  or  ideas  of  the  pictures  which  for  so  many  years 
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delighted  the  readers  of  the  London  "  Punch,"  making,  while  the  greater  part  of  them  fell 
each  the  work  of  a  few  minutes;  and  yet  so  below  it  It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  sap- 
eagerly  were  these  slight  efforts  sought  after,  pose  from  these  annual  exhibitions  that  the  pic- 
that  they  sold  at  prices  varying  from  8  and  4  torial  art  of  the  country  is  unable  to  produce 
guineas  up  to  15  or  16.  The  celebrated  series  works  of  merit  Many  of  the  best  artists  do 
illustrating  the  sporting  career  of  "  Mr.  Briggs,"  not  contribute  to  these  exhibitions,  and  not  a 
ranged  from  49  to  110  guineas  each ;  indeed,  few  of  eminence  and  reputation  have  been  of 
there  was  not  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  a  few  late  years  too  much  occupied  with  great  public 
scratches  of  the  pencil  of  this  universally  popular  works  to  undertake  private  commissions.  In 
and  lamented  artist  that  was  not  valued  at  many  this  latter  class  may  be  included  men  like 
hundred  times  its  weight  in  gold.  In  May  the  Maclise,  Herbert,  Watts,  and  Dyce,  whose  fres- 
sale  of  the  drawings,  sketches,  and  pictures,  in  oils  coos  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  other 
and  water-colors,  of  another  popular  artist,  the  public  buildings  are  creditable  specimens  of  the 
late  David  Roberts,  R.  A.,  took  place,  occupying  first  modern  attempts  in  England  to  revive  the 
six  days,  and  realizing  £16,425.  Here,  also,  practice  of  this  branch  of  the  art  During  the 
trifling  efforts  of  the  deceased  artist  realized  year  Maclise  has  been  occupied  in  putting  the 
large  sums.  On  May  1 1th  and  12th  a  collection  finishing  touches  to  his  great  fresco  in  the  Palace 
of  260  works,  mostly  water-color  drawings,  at  Westminster,  representing  the  "Death  of 
belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood,  was  sold  Nelson,"  which  is  described  as  a  natural  and 
for  £10,250 ;  and  on  the  20th  a  small  but  valu-  emotional  work,  singularly  free  from  exaggera- 
able  collection  owned  by  Mr.  Duncan  Fletcher  tion,  sentimentality,  or  conventionalism.  At 
was  dispersed  at  auction.  It  included  "The  last  accounts  the  work  was  completed  with  the 
Prize  Cal^"  by  Landseer,  1,370  guineas,  and  a  exception  of  the  application  of  the  coating  of 
"  Landscape,  with  Cattle,"  by  Oallcott  and  water  glass,  which  is  intended  to  fix  the  colors 
Landseer,  2,000  guineas.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  render  the  whole  durable  as  stone.  With 
however,  that  these  as  well  as  other  works  respect  to  the  whole  series  of  mural  decorations 
originally  belonging  to  the  Bicknell  collection,  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  two  serious  obsta- 
were  sold  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  pre-  cles  have  been  encountered — a  deficiency  of  light 
vious  prices.  On  the  27th  of  May  a  collection  and  a  tendenoy  in  some  of  them  to  premature 
of  200  water-color  drawings  by  Turner,  W.  decay.  Whether  the  latter  circumstance  is 
Hunt,  D.  Cox,  Copley  Fielding,  and  other  dis-  owing  to  defective  processes  or  to  the  natural 
tinguished  artists  in  this  department,  character-  dampness  of  the  building,  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
ized  as  the  finest  submitted  for  many  years  to  factorily  determined.  In  the  way  of  restoration, 
public  auction,  was  disposed  of  for  upwards  of  nothing  has  been  done  to  these  works  except 
£16,000.  A  number  of  other  collections  were  by  Mr.  Herbert,  who  has  repainted  a  single 
sold  during  the  season,  to  which  it  is  impossible  head  in  a  composition  illustrating  a  scene  from 
to  refer  with  particularity.  Probably  the  num-  "  King  Lear,"  which  is  probably  an  experiment 
ber  of  separate  works  equalled  8,000,  and  the  in  a  direction  different  from  that  taken  in  the 
aggregate  amount  realized  fell  but  little  under,  first  working  of  the  picture.  The  restoration 
if  it  did  not  exceed,  £200,000.  These  were  of  the  whole  work,  if  possible,  will  be  com- 
almost  without  exception  the  productions  of  menced  when  the  experiments  of  the  painter 
modern  British  artists.  But  an  insignificant  are  completed.  The  deficiency  of  light  is  an 
number  by  Continental  painters  were  sold,  and  obstacle  less  easy  to  surmount.  Gilding  has 
by  "old  masters"  none  at  all,  so  far  as  reports  been  attempted  in  some  instances  as  a  means  of 
indicate.  relief,  but  with  very  moderate  success ;  and  there 
Of  the  annual  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Acad-  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  absence  of  direct 
emy,  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  the  Gen-  light  in  many  parts  of  the  building  will  prove 
eral  Exhibition  of  Water-Color  Drawings,  and  an  insuperable  objection  to  any  extensive  system 
other  collections  of  new  works  by  contempo-  of  pictorial  ornamentation. — During  the  sum 
rary  British  artists,  there  is  nothing  especial  to  mer  of  1865  three  pictures  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Church, 
say.  They  contained  individual  pictures  of  con-  the  American  landscape  painter, "  Chimborazo," 
siderable  merit  in  each  department  of  painting,  "  Cotopaxi,"  and  "  The  Aurora  Borcalis,"  were 
but  the  greater  part  of  such  collections  were,  exhibited  in  London,  and  elicited  high  enco- 
according  even  to  local  critics,  distinguished  miums  from  the  English  art  critics,  one  of  whom 
rather  by  a  "dead  level  of  mediocrity  and  in-  described  them  as  "works  of  thoroughly  legiti- 
sipidity "  than  by  any  promise  of  healthful  mate,  refined,  classical  art,  not  perfect,  it  may 
development  in  art.  The  painters  seem  to  be  be,  but  combining  more  of  the  elements  of  great 
more  of  mannerists  than  of  creators  of  ideas,  landscape  painting  than  any  thing  we  have  of 
and  overlay  their  works  with  gaudy  and  incon-  late  ourselves  produced ;  great  in  conception, 
gruous  coloring,  while  conventionalism  in  ex-  brilliant  in  execution,  and  with  a  finer  percep- 
pression,  form,  and  composition  is  everywhere  tion  of  the  beautiful,  a  more  tender  and  elevated 
most  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  So  apparent  were  poetical  feeling,  than  have  been  displayed  in 
these  defects  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  this  branch  of  the  art  since  Turner." — Among 
of  British  Artists  that  out  of  more  than  a  thou-  the  most  noticeable  pictures  of  the.  year  was 
sand  pictures  which  it  contained,  few,  it  is  said,  "The  Marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
rose  above  the  most  common  average  of  picture-  Wales,"  by  William  P.  Frith,  R.  A.,  well  known 
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by  his  painting  of  the  "Derby  Day."  The  Kingdom.  The  predilection  for  colossal  statues 
scene  is  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Windsor,  and  the  in  England  is  somewhat  remarkable  at  present, 
rather  commonplace  and  conventional  details  and  the  number  of  such  works  now  executing 
of  the  work,  which  cannot  claim  to  rise  higher  for  London,  the  provinces,  and  the  colonies,  is 
than  an  elaborate  portrait  piece,  are  said  to  be  described  as  beyond  all  precedent.  It  is  satis- 
managed  with  masterly  effect.  In  particular,  factory  to  know  also  that  these  works  exhibit  in 
the  distribution  of  the  lights  is  very  happily  general  an  improvement  upon  recent  produc- 
rendered. — At  last  accounts  the  embellishments  tions  of  their  class,  which  have  not  the  credit 
of  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  of  being  even  questionable  as  to  their  degree 
wore  temporarily  suspended  for  want  of  funds,  of  merit.  The  money  which  the  latter  have 
The  metropolitan  journals  evince  their  mortifi-  cost,  however,  is  not  considered  to  have  been 
cation  at  this  fact,  while  stating  that  some  of  the  entirely  thrown  away,  as  they  have  subserved  a 
recent  provincial  restorations  have  cost  a  much  useful  purpose  in  instructing  sculptors  what  to 
larger  sum  than  that  required  for  the  cathedral  avoid.  These  are  all  private  or  subscription 
of  the  richest  city  in  the  world.  It  is  said  that  commissions,  and  do  not  include  the  series  of 
Mr.  Watts  has  undertaken  to  make  designs  for  statues  of  English  Kings  ordered  by  Govern- 
mosaics  to  represent  the  four  evangelists  in  as  ment  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
many  pendentives  of  the  Church,  exclusive  of  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. — In  March 
one  by  the  same  artist  already  executed;  also  the  statues  of  Professor  John  Wilson  ("Chris- 
that  Mr.  Stevens  is  engaged  to  furnish  designs  topher  North")  and  Allan  Ramsay,  both  by 
for  mosaics  of  three  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa-  John  Steell,  were  unveiled  in  Edinburgh  with 
ment,  in  addition  to  that  of  EzekieL  now  in  its  much  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  the  municipal 
place. — The  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  authorities  and  a  large  assembly  of  spectators, 
restored  at  an  immense  expense  by  the  munifi-  A  design  for  an  Equestrian  statue  of  tine  Prince 
cence  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Guinness,  was  early  in  the  Consort  for  Edinburgh,  by  the  same  sculptor, 
year  again  opened  for  divine  service.  is  said  to  have  been  approved  by  the  Queen. 
In  the  department  of  plastic  art  the  greatest  Among  other  testimonials  to  distinguished  men 
activity  seems  to  be  now  exhibited  in  the  erec-  in  progress  are  a  statue  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
tionof  statues  or  monuments  to  publio  men.  for  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds;  a  bust  of  Thack- 
The  number  of  those  in  honor  of  the  late  Prince  eray,  by  Baron  Marochetti,  to  be  placed  in 
Consort  is  limited  only  by  that  of  the  chief  Westminster  Abbey,  between  the  monuments 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  affords  a  of  Addison  and  Macaulay :  a  statue  of  Burke, 
touching  illustration  of  the  affection  with  which  by  Foley,  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  a 
his  memory  is  regarded.  In  several  of  the  re-  statue  of  Macaulay,  by  Woolner,  for  the  Uni- 
raote  colonies  of  Great  Britain  memorials  of  versity  of  Cambridge.  A  monument  to  Shake- 
the  same  kind  are  in  process  of  erection.  The  speare,  from  penny  subscriptions,  it  is  in  con- 
National  Memorial  to  the  Prince,  to  be  erected  templation  to  erect  on  Primrose  Hill,  near  Lon- 
in  London,  is  still  under  way,  and  judging  from  don.  Any  thing  like  a  complete  enumeration 
its  great  size  and  multiplicity  of  details,  a  long  of  the  works  in  marble  or  bronze  now  in  prog- 
time  must  elapse  before  it  is  completed.  The  ress  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  plan.  It 
model  of  the  statue  of  the  Prince,  to  be  designed  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  art  of  sculpture 
by  Baron  Marochetti,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ad-  is  practised  by  considerably  over  one  hundred 
vanced  for  the  purposes  of  description ;  but  the  persons,  the  best  of  whom  receive  more  corn- 
four  large  compositions  representing  Europe,  missions  than  they  can  execute. 
Asia,  Africa,  ana  America,  which  have  been  in-  The  British  Museum,  the  repository  of  so 
trusted  respectively  to  Messrs.  McDowell,  Foley,  much  that  is  precious,  in  certain  respects  per- 
Theed,  and  Bell,  are  making  satisfactory  prog-  haps  priceless,  in  art  material,  has  received 
ress.  These  are  intended  to  occupy  pedestals  during  the  last  year  some  valuable  examples  of 
removed  from  the  main  structure,  with  which  ancient  sculpture  purchased  from  the  ex-king 
they  will  be  connected  by  marble  projections,  of  Naples,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  famous 
containing  on  each  side  flights  of  steps.  More  Farnese  collection.  They  comprise  an  eques- 
immediately  connected  with  the  base  of  the  trian  statue  of  the  Roman  emperor  Caligula, 
principal  erection  are  four  other  groups,  Indus-  one  of  the  only  four  known  ancient  marble 
try,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Engineering,  equestrian  groups  existing ;  an  Apollo,  appar- 
to  be  executed  by  Weeks,  Marshall,  Thorny-  ently  of  the  Athenian  Bchool ;  a  Mercury, 
croft,  and  Lawlor;  while  the  four  sides  of  the  identical  with  one  in  the  Vatican;  a  group  of 
pedestal  supporting  the  statue  of  the  Prince  Mercury  and  Herse ;  the  famous  Diadumenos  or 
will  be  ornamented  with  subjects  representing  Polyclitus ;  an  heroic  figure ;  a  Satyr,  and  a 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Music,  Architecture,  etc.,  colossal  bust.  It  was  mainly  through  the  inter- 
by  Armistead  and  Phillip.  The  completed  work,  vention  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Story,  the  American 
which  will  be  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  sculptor,  residing  in  Borne,  that  these  treasures 
its  class  in  Europe,  will  thus  present  specimens  were  secured  to  the  museum.  From  the  Pour- 
of  the  art  of  the  best  living  British  sculptors,  tales  sale  in  Paris  the  same  institution  also  pro- 
and,  in  spite  of  a  want  of  congruity  in  idea  and  cured  some  fine  specimens  of  antique  art,  in 
treatment,  will  illustrate  the  present  condition  eluding  the  bust  known  as  the  "  Guistinian 
and  development  of  sculpture  in  the  United  Apollo ;"  a  seated  Jupiter  in  bronze  but  eighteen 
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inches  high,  hut  as  grand  in  treatment  and  has  not  been  felt  to  the  extent  anticipated  by  its 
effect  as  if  it  measured  as  man  j  feet ;  a  fine  founders.  The  sculptor  John  Gibson,  one  of  its 
bronze  Yenus  of  the  Roman  era;  and  a  variety  members,  has  intimated  his  intention  to  add  to 
of  vases  and  miscellaneous  articles.  Of  late  the  great  resources  of  the  academy  by  a  bequest 
years  a  formidable  rival  to  the  British  Museum  of  £32,000,  the  sole  condition  being  that  a  part 
has  come  into  existence  at  Brompton,  near  Lon-  of  its  gallery  shall  contain  casts  of  his  works, 
don,  under  the  name  of  the  South  Kensington  to  be  supplied  by  the  sculptor.  Engraving  on 
Museum.  Established  originally  as  a  Ceramic  metal  and  on  wood  is  somewhat  unequally  pur- 
Museum  in  connection  with  the  Schools  of  Be-  6ued  in  England  at  present,  the  former  process 
sign,  it  was  intended  to  contain  a  collection  6ceming  in  danger  of  becoming  eventually  a  lost 
which  should  be  simply  one  of  reference  for  the  art,  while  the  latter  is  cultivated  at  a  constantly 
workman.  But  according  to  a  writer  in  the  increasing  rate  and  with  surprising  results.— 
London  "Art  Journal,"  "the  interests  of  the  During  the  year,  Mr.  G.  T.  Boo's  large  line  en- 
genuine  workman  have  been  neglected  in  the  graving  from  Sebastian  del  Piombo's  u  Raising 
formation  of  the  museum,  that  a  gorgeous  dis-  of  Lazarus,"  in  the  National  Gallery,  by  far  the 
play  might  be  made  of  expensive  and  showy  most  important  works  of  its  class  produced  for 
china,  enamels,  bronzes,  etc.,  that  attract  other  many  years,  was  completed.  In*  drawing,  tex- 
classes,  and  secure  the  votes  of  dillettanti  mem*  ture,  and  masterly  rendering  of  chiaro-scuro,  it  is 
hers  of  the  House  of  Commons."  Being  a  new  in-  said  to  recall  the  efforts  of  the  best  era  of  lino 
stitutlon,  unfettered  by  custom  or  precedent,  and  engraving.  Of  the  numerous  specimens  of  cx- 
under  the  control  of  an  enthusiastic  and  some-  ©client  wood  engraving  produced  during  the 
what  ambitious  board  of  management,  it  has  year  we  can  only  refer  to  the  illustrations  from 
actually  thrown  down  the  gage  to  its  venerable  the  old  masters  and  the  mediaeval  illuminators 
rival  in  South  Russell  Street,  and  competes  with  in  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  published 
it  for  public  iavor  as  well  as  parliamentary  by  the  Messrs.  Longman,  of  London.  Nothing 
appropriations.  In  both  efforts  it  seems  likely  yet  produced  in  the  art  excels,  if  indeed  it 
to  be  successful.  Thanks  to  a  large  portion  of  approaches,  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  these 
the  national  collection  of  pictures  recently  trans-  impressions,  which  are  more  effective  for  their 
ferred  to  its  commodious  galleries,  and  to  its  size  than  engravings  on  steel  or  copper. — A 
accessibility  day  and  evening  to  all  classes,  it  patent  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Emery,  of  Co- 
has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  and  agree-  bridge,  for  a  new  method  of  decorating  pottery, 
able  resorts  of  the  metropolis,  and  seems  rather  by  which  the  art  becomes  so  simplified  as  to  be 
a  gigantic  curiosity  shop  than  a  museum  of  within  the  reach  of  any  one  capable  of  tracing 
industrial  art,  as  originally  intended.  Of  late,  a  passable  outline  with  the  crayon.  The  design 
however,  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  is  drawn  in  color,  on  earthenware  or  porcelain, 
the  purchase  by  its  trustees,  at  extravagant  so  as  to  resemble  at  once  the  ordinary  results 
prices,  of  numerous  trivial  articles,  interesting  of  drawing  or  enamelling,  and  subsequently 
to  the  mere  curiosity-hunter,  but  of  no  possible  submitted,  as  enamels  are,  to  the  heat  of  the 
use  in  developing  national  taste ;  and  it  is  now  kiln.  It  is  proposed  as  an  amusement  for  young 
seriously  debated  whether  such  articles  ought  persons,  but  will  doubtless  soon  subserve  a 
not  to  be  transferred  to  the  British  Museum,  much  higher  purpose. — During  the  year  British 
where  they  more  properly  belong,  and  the  Ken-  art  lost  two  distinguished  representatives,  Sir 
sington  institution,  restricted  to  its  legitimate  Charles  Eastlake,  President  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
purposes,  viz. :  the  collection  of  u  ornamental  emy,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Herring,  the  animal  painter, 
art  in  connection  with  manufactures."  That  The  latter  was  well  known  in  the  United  States 
some  arrangement  of  this  nature  will  soon  be  through  prints  of  his  works.  Notices  of  each 
made,  seems  not  improbable.  Among  othor  art  will  be  found  elsewhere, 
treasure**  which  the  South  Kensington  Museum  France. — The  rage  for  buying  works  of  art 
has  lately  absorbed  is  the  series  of  Cartoons  by  noted  as  so  prevalent  in  England  in  1865,  found 
Raphael,  which  have  for  so  many  years  proved  its  counterpart  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
the  principal  attraction  of  Hampton  Court  Pal-  and  Paris  fairly  rivalled  London  in  the  number 
ace.  They  have  been  removed,  against  the  and  value  of  the  collections  offered  to  public 
earnest  protest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoin-  competition  at  auction.  In  the  latter  part  of 
ing  parishes,  on  the  score  of  inadequate  accom-  February  was  commenced  the  sale  of  the  cele- 
modation,  the  dust  and  dampness  of  Hampton  brated  collection  of  the  Count  de  Pourtales- 
Court,  it  is  said,  having  seriously  injured  their  Gorgier,  who  died  about  ten  years  previous, 
surfaces. — The  Royal  Academy,  now  rapidly  leaving  directions  that  the  dispersal  of  his  art 
approaching  the  hundredth  year  of  its  existence,  •  treasures  should  not  commence  until  1865. 
closed  its  exhibition  for  1865  in  August.  The  Whether  this  was  a  mere  whim  on  the  part  of 
monetary  produce  of  the  exhibition  greatly  ex-  the  owner,  or  an  instance  of  sagacious  foresight, 
ceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  amounting  to  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
upward  of  £18,000,  and  the  sale  of  pictures  was  result  has  been  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  his 
larger  than  usual.  In  consequence  of  its  great  heirs.  The  collection  comprised  pictures,  sculp- 
wcalth  and  prestige,  it  continues  to  be  a  power  tures,  medals,  bronzes,  antique  gems,  almost 
in  the  British  art  world,  but  its  influence  in  every  variety  of  pottery,  ivory  carvings,  etc., 
forming  public  taste  and  developing  national  art  and  was  by  many  degrees  the  most  complete 
Vol.  v.— 23          A 
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and  valuable  which  has  of  late  years  been  put  81,000  francs,  and  a  portrait  by  Rembrandt, 

into  the  market.    The  catalogue  of  the  objects  155,000  francs.    Upwards   of  a  dozen  other 

offered  for  sale  filled  500  pages ;  and  the  sale,  works,  principally  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  mas- 

which  lasted  more  than  a  month,  was  attended  ters,  some  of  which  are  well  known  in  the  his- 

by  the  representatives  of  every  considerable  tory  of  art,  realized  from  20,000  to  80,000  francs 

museum  and  collector  in  Europe.    The  following  each.    These  statistics  show  that,  whereas  in 

list  will  give  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  pic-  London  the  demand  was  almost  exclusively  for 

tures  sold,  which  numbered  upward  of  400,.  by  modern  pictures,  in  Paris  the  old  masters  were 

both  old  and  modern  masters,  and  the  prices  rather  in  the  ascendant. — The  first  portion  of  a 

fetched  by  them :  series  of  mural  pictures  round  the  principal  court 

Artist.  Subject.  Peick.  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  has  been  completed 

(C5ardinaiEicheiien,Biok,ina)rraBei"  by  Benedict  Masson.    The  subjects  are  taken 

p.  Deiarocbc 1    barge  on  the  Rhone v  80,000  from  the  early  history  of  France,  and  embrace 

n~  ™  •  '  ?J*2L0liJlchel,eu itMOftfl  a  period  from  the  time  of  the  Druids  to  the  in- 

vtrcazo. innocence.. .....100,200  .  *■»-«  v    x-l     it  r\*±\. 

p.  de  Champagne Marriage  of  the  virgin 48,500  vasion  of  r  ranee  by  the  JN  ormans.   KJi  the  same 

_  u„  ,  Portrait  of  his  Daughter ajiioo  class  of  works  is  a  series  of  four  pictures  rep- 

LJKtor."::::::::  $$»  resenting  memorable  events  in  the  history  of 

*•         A  Veteran  Soldier 27,000  Paris,  which  Yvon,  a  battle-painter  of  reputa- 

*[a,rI11° ^TOi*^^*-*^""  ESS  tion,  is  executing  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in 

Velasquez Dead  Bod  j  of  an  Armed  Man.  87,000  £     .»        t       ,,r.6     *    Jl  ,      ^.,.\  » 

Antonella  dl  Measina.  .Portrait  of  a  Man 111,250  Fans.     In  addition  to  the  USUal  exhibitions  of 

Sebastian  del  piombo.. Portrait  of  a  Duki lof  Urbino..  98,000  piotures  in  Paris  during  the  season,  one  of 

Bronzino Portrait  of  one  »f  the  Medici. .  55,000  £LrtxA..  --i ._  j„« mi„M  „.„?  ^«„ *a  :«  G~t^-~u~- 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.... Virgin  and  child Stfioo  water-color  drawmgs  was  opened  in  beptember, 

Claude. , Landscape 8«,500  which  contained  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 

FroncIa The  virgin 21,500  workg  by  Hildebrandt,  a  German  artist  of  con- 
As  an  illustration  of  the  prodigious  rise  which  siderable  repute  in  this  department. — Among 
has  taken  place  in  this  species  of  property,  it  the  architectural  improvements  in  the  French 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  picture  by  Antonella  metropolis  maybe  mentioned  the  restoration 
di  Messina,  which  brought  111,250  francs,  was  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  com- 
originally  purchased  in  Florence  by  Pourtales,  pletion  of  the  new  chapel  of  the  Palais  de 
for  1,500  francs,  and  was  appraised  in  his  in-  l'Elysee.  The  former  is  now  beginning  for  the 
von  tory  in  1855  at  20,000  francs.  The  sixteen  tirst  time  in  several  centuries  to  appear  to  ad- 
pictures  above  cited  realized  an  average  of  vantage;  the  latter  is  an  unusually  successful 
nearly  55,000  francs  each,  which  would  be  attempt  to  revive  the  Byzantine  style,  and  is 
more  than  $11,000,  computed  on  a  specie  basis,  rich  in  marbles  and  in  mosaics  of  saints  and 
No  other  department  of  the  collection  realized  sacred  personages. — The  principal  contribution 
60  much  money  as  the  pictures,  although  the  to  plastic  art  during  the  year  was  the  monu- 
prices  obtained  were  high.  The  bronzes  and  ment  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  family, 
terra  eottas  fetched  150,000  francs,  the  gems  erected  in  the  town  of  Ajaccio.  It  consists  of 
and  glass-ware  45,743  francs,  the  coins  and  an  equestrian  statue,  ten  feet  high,  of  the  em- 
medals  18,430  francs,  and  the  sculptures  in  peror,  surrounded  by  statues,  seven  feet  high, 
wood  and  ivory,  the  renaissance  bronzes,  ar-  of  his  four  brothers,  all  cast  in  bronze  furnished 
mor,  etc.,  over  500,000  francs.  Some  small  from  cannon  taken  in  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
specimens  of  the  "  Henri  II.  Ware,"  were  sold  1859.  The  general  arrangements  were  made 
at  prices  ranging  from  20,000  to  30,000  franc3  by  M.  Viollet  le  Due,  and  the  sculptures  are 
eacn,  which  wore  nevertheless  considered  by  the  work  respectively  of  MM.  Barye,  sen., 
competent  judges  rather  low.  The  total  pro-  Thomas,  J.  Pcttit,  Maillet,  and  Dubray.  A 
ceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to  nearly  3,000,000  statue  of  Dr.  Jenner  by  Eugene  Paul  has  been 
francs,  which,  considering  the  interest  of  the  erected  at  Boulogne,  and  one  of  Arago  at  Es- 
sums  expended  in  forming  the  collection  as  tragel,  near  Perpignan,  his  birthplace. — The 
money  lost,  gave  a  profit  on  the  outlay  of  a  most  remarkable  and  widely  known  effort  of 
million  and  a  half  of  francs,  or  nearly  a  hun-  French  art  produced  during  the  year,  was  Gus- 
dred  per  cent.  The  collection  of  the  Marquis  tave  Dore's  series  of  designs  for  the  illustrated 
•le  Lambertye,  consisting  principally  of  modern  edition  of  the  Bible,  published  by  M.  Mame,  at 
pictures,  was  sold  in  March,  but  such  was  the  an  outlay  of  600,000  francs.  Of  this  sum  91,200 
prevailing  mania  for  works  by  old  masters,  as  francs  were  paid  to  the  artist  for  his  designs, 
exemplified  by  the  Pourtales   sale,  that  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  number.  The 

S rices    obtained    were    comparatively    low.  latter,  though  somewhat  unequal  in  merit  are 

iaron   de   Grootelinsdt's   gallery,  containing  as  a  whole  wonderfully  effective,  and  exhibit  a 

some  masterpieces  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  fertility  of  invention  which,  considering  the 

schools,  was  sold  in  May,  and  realized  a  large  rapidity  with  which  they  were  prepared,  has 

sum ;  but  the  great  picture  sale  of  the  season  perhaps  never  been  excelled.    The  engraving 

was  that  of  the  Duo  de  Moray's  collection  of  each  plate  cost  from  1,000  to  1,400  francs, 

numbering   one    hundred    and   twenty -eight  The  work  was  edited  by  M.  Mame  from  pnro 

works,  for  which  nearly  1,700,000  francs  were  love  of  art,  without  the  least  expectation  of 

obtained.    A  small  genre  picture  by  Greuze,  realizing   any  profit  therefrom,  and  with  the 

brought  90,000  francs,  a  landscape  by  Hobbima,  hope  only  of  recovering  the  money  expended 
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It  has  nevertheless  proved  a  substantial  success,  principal  personages  of  the  royal  houses  of 

from  two  to  three  thousand  copies  having  been  England  and  Saxe-Coburg.  The  work  was  cast 

Bold  by  the  close  of  the  year,  a  number  of  which  in  bronze  at  Nuremberg,  from  a  design  by 

were  orders  from  England  and  America.  Theed. 

Gebmant. — The  extensive  series  of  frescoes  Belgium.  —  Some  of  the  principal  Belgian 
commenced  years  ago  by  Kaulbach,  in  the  New  artists  are  now  engaged  in  executing  important 
Museum  at  Berlin,  is  rapidly  approaching  com-  public  commissions.  De  Keyzer,  President  of 
pletion.  One  of  the  smaller  pictures  gives  a  the  Antwerp  Academy  of  Arts,  is  engaged  upon 
curious  illustration  of  the  kind  of  humor  in  a  series  of  pictures  for  the  vestibule  of  that  in- 
which  this  artist  occasionally  indulges.  It  repre-  stitution ;  Baron  Leys  is  decorating  one  of  the 
seats  Germany  absorbed  in  reading  Humboldt's  apartments  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille  at  Antwerp ; 
41  Cosmos,"  and  letting  the  imperial  crown  fall  and  Slingeneyer  is  at  work  on  a  series  for  a 
off  her  head  in  the  abstraction  caused  by  her  public  edifice  in  Brussels.  In  the  latter  city  a 
studies.  Underneath,  the  various  small  States  monument  to  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  is  to 
that  compose  the  Confederation  are  stretching  be  erected,  to  include  four  figures,  the  two  no- 
out  their  heads  as  far  as  possible,  to  escape  from  bles  and  two  soldiers.  A  statue  of  Teniers,  by 
under  a  hat  which  is  coming  down  upon  them  Ducaju,  is  to  be  erected  in  one  of  the  squares 
— an  allusion  to  the  popular  phrase  of  uniting  of  Antwerp,  by  command  of  the  late  King  Leo- 
the  whole  of  Germany  "  under  one  hat."    A  pold. 

new  National  Museum  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Italy. — Among  the  great  works  in  sculpture 
rear  of  the  building  which  contains  these  works,  in  progress  at  Rome  during  1865,  was  Tenerani's 
— A«nonument  has  been  erected  at  Harlaching,  monument  to  the  memory  of  Pius  VIII.,  which, 
near  Nuremberg,  in  honor  of  Claude  Lorraine,  by  the  close  of  the  year,  was  nearly  completed ; 
who  passed  some  time  there.  Statues  of  the  and  the  colossal  group,  consisting  of  the  Saviour 
deceased  architects  Von  Gartner  and  Von  and  the  two  chief  apostles,  with  the  Pope  kneel- 
Kleuze  are  to  be  erected  in  Munich,  at  the  cost  ing  in  front,  will  shortly  be  placed  above  the 
of  the  ex-king  Ludwig;  and  a  mausoleum  for  door,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  leading  from 
the  body  of  the  late  king  Maximilian,  to  be  one  of  the  aisles  to  the  sacristy.  Another  ex- 
executed  by  the  architect  Riedel,  is  to  be  placed  ample  of  sculpture  lately  erected  in  J5t.  Peter's, 
in  the  church  of  the  Theatines.  An  important  is  a  colossal  statue  of  St.  Angela  Merice,  founder 
report  has  been  made  by  a  commission  ap-  of  the  Ursuline  nuns ;  a  venerable  and  dignified 
pointed  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  test  the  pro-  figure,  affording  a  striking  contrast  to  a  young 
cess  proposed  by  Professor  Pettenkofer  for  girl  standing  near  her.  This  group  is  by  Galli. 
cleaning  pictures,  and  which  consists  simply  in  Rome  still  continues  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
exposing  the  canvas  to  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  many  foreign  sculptors,  prominent  among  whom 
The  defects  noticed  in  old  oil  -paintings,  it  is  are  "W.  W.  Story,  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer,  and 
now  known,  are  due  to  the  loss  of  molecular  ■  others  from  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
cohesion;  and  the  fumes  of  the  alcohol,  by  cans-  chief  commissions  with  which  Story  is  now  oc- 
ing  the  molecules  to  reunite,  restore  the  optical  cupied,  is  a  statue  of  Edward  Everett,  to  be 
effect  of  the  original.  The  result  is  that  the  cast  in  bronze,  for  several  gentlemen  in  Boston, 
cracked  and  broken  surface  of  the  varnish  is  A  colossal  bronze-gilt  statue  of  Hercules,  lately 
replaced  by  a  continuous  one.  The  commission-  exhumed,  it  has  been  finally  decided  by  the 
ers  recommend  the  process,  which  they  tried  Roman  Pontifical  Archaeological  Academy  shall 
upon  more  than  fifty  pictures,  "  as  the  rational  bo  designated  the  "  Mastai  Hercules,"  in  honor 
groundwork  of  the  future  means  of  regeneration  of  the  family  name  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  be 
and  conservation  of  the  Bavarian  State  pic-  placed  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
tures,"  and  as  a  help  to  the  restorer's  art,  rather  identical  with  a  famous  statue  of  Hercules, 
than  a  substitute  for  it.  An  equestrian  statue  known  as  the  Great  Protector  of  the  Flaminian 
of  Gen.  u  Stonewall "  Jackson  is  in  progress  at  Circus,  and  to  which  oracular  powers  were  as- 
NTuremberj    "                       "           -  -    -     -  -                           .-__.,...  t*e       .*  A.  i_. 

named  Vol 

draughtsman  during  the  late  civil  war  in  Ameri-  Even  the  Apollc 
ca,  and  took  a  cast  from  the  face  of  Jackson  after  of  the  Pantheon,  though  of  a  purer  style,  lack 
death. — The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  ducal  the  incomparable^  finish  of  this  statue.  Another 
palace  at  Brunswick,  with  all  its  magnificent  recent  discovery  is  that  of  the  foundations  of  a 
furniture  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  pic-  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  garden  of  the  Caffarelli 
turcs  and  other  works  of  art-,  involved  also  the  Palace.  The  Sciarra  Palace  was  recently  par- 
loss  of  Rietschel's  noble  bronze  group  of  "  Bru-  tially  destroyed  by  fire,  but  its  fine  gallery,  con- 
nonia,"  the  patron  goddess  of  the  place,  and  a  taining  masterpieces  by  Raphael,  Titian,  Leon- 
present  from  the  people  of  Brunswick  to  their  ardo  da  Vinci,  Oaravaggio,  etc.,  escaped  injury, 
sovereign. 
car  drawn 


completed  only  a  few  months  before  its  destruc-  missing, 

tion.— A  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Albert  was  brokers  shop.    It  measures  three  feet  by  four, 

dedicated  at  Ooburg  on  August  27th,  his  birth-  and  when  found  was  covered  with  a  thick  coat 

dayrin  presence  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  of  paint,  apparently  put  on  designedly.    After 
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the  removal  of  this,  the  picture  presented  in-  have  been  anciently  restored,  bat  it  was  never 
dubitable  evidence  of  being  a  work  in  Raphael's  completely  finished  behind,  from  which  circnm- 
best  manner. — At  Florence  sculpture  is  success-  stance  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  it  originally  oo 
fully  practised  by  a  number  of  American  artists,  cupied  a  niche,  as  the  front  parts  are  worked 
some  of  whom  have  been  long  resident  in  the  to  perfection.  The  features  especially  are  tran- 
city.  Of  these  the  oldest  is  Hiram  Powers,  who  scribed  with  marvellous  accuracy  and  fidelity, 
is  much  employed  in  executing  copies  of  his  and  serve  by  their  expression  to  confirm  all 
chief  works,  and  who  is  now  engaged  upon  a  that  ancient  historians  nave  transmitted  to  us 
new  ideal  bust  of  "  Clytie."  W.  T.  Hart,  of  respecting  the  stupidity  of  the  Emperor  Clan- 
Kentucky,  known  by  his  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  dius,  of  whom  a  more  faithful  portrait  cannot 
at  New  Orleans,  has  been  modelling  an  ideal  be  found  in  any  of  the  sculpture  galleries  of 

Eroup  representing  the  triumph  of  Virtue  over  Rome, 
ove,  and  has  nearly  finished  in  marble  a  copy  United  States.  — Boring  the  recent  war 
of  his  Henry  Clay,  for  the  city  of  Louisville,  the  Fine  Arts  witnessed  a  very  considerable 
Thomas  Ball,  of  Boston,  has  been  engaged  upon  development  in  the  United  States,  the  result  in 
a  statue  of  Edwin  Forrest,  of  heroic  size,  as  he  part  of  the  intellectual  activity  which  the  con- 
appeared  in  the  part  of  "  Uoriolanus : "  and  also  test  promoted,  and  in  a  very  considerable  de- 
npon  a  statuette,  three  feet  high,  of  President  gree  also  of  the  abundance  and  wide  diffusion 
Lincoln  freeing  the  slave ;  and  a  head  for  a  of  paper  money.  Contrary  to  general  expecta- 
coloasal  statue  of  Edward  Everett,  to  be  eight  tion,  painters  and  sculptors  found  a  ready  mar- 
and  a  half  feet  in  height  and  in  an  attitude  of  ora-  ket  for  their  productions,  and  at  one  period  the 
tory.  J.  A.  Jackson  is  engaged  in  reproducing  mania  for  collecting  became  so  prevalent,  that 
in  marble  his  group  of  "Eve  and  Abel; "  and  large  numbers  of  pictures  by  modern  European 
Colonel  Henry,  of  Kentucky,  who  served  as  a  artists  were  imported  into  the  country,  and  sold 
cavalry  officer  during  three  years  of  the  Ameri-  at  what  seemed  enormous  prices  even  in  the 
can  civil  war,  and  suffered  nearly  a  year's  im-  inflated  currency  whioh  formed  the  circulating 
prisonment  in  Richmond,  has  produced  a  sue-  medium.  During  the  latter  part  of  1863  and 
cessfnl  bust  of  President  Lincoln,  and  an  ideal  the  first  six  months  of  1864,  upwards  of 
pieoe  representing  "  A  Libby  Prisoner  listening  thirty  collections  of  pictures  were  disposed 
to  Kilpatrick's  Guns."  He  is  now  engaged  on  of  at  auction,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  real- 
a  bas-relief  of  a  "  Soldier's  Dream  in  the  Libby  izing,  probably,  not  less  than  half  a  million 
Prison."  The  inauguration  of  the  monument  of  dollars,  and  at  an  advance  of  from  fifty  to 
raised  in  Florence  in  honor  of  Dante,  took  place  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost 
on  May  14th,  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  The  most  important  of  these  sales  was  that  of 
his  birth,  in  the  presence  of  King  Victor  Email-  Mr.  John  Wolfe's  gallery,  comprising  principal- 
uel  and  deputies  from  every  province,  town,  ly  excellent  specimens  of  the  best  modern 
academy,  society,  and  important  institution  French,  German,  and  Belgian  painters,  which 
in  the  kingdom. — Early  in  the  year  reports  realized  $114,000  in  currency— equivalent,  at 
were  extensively  circulated  of  important  exca-  the  commencement  of  1864,  to  about  $75,000 
vations  and  discoveries  in  Pompeii,  which  in  specie.  The  success  of  this  sale  was  a  great 
proved  to  be  unfounded.  During  the  greater  incentive  to  other  collectors  to  dispose  of  their 
part  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  a  want  works;  but  the  sums  realized  by  the  Wolfe 
of  funds,  no  excavations  of  importance  were  gallery,  even  when  reduced  to  a  specie  basis, 
undertaken ;  but  the  slight  amount  of  work  were  too  high  to  become  a  recognized  standard 
done  served  to  discover  a  life-size  equestrian  of  value:  and  gradually,  as  the  market  became 
statue,  in  bronze,  pronounced  to  be  a  represen-  overstocked, .  prices  declined  to  their  normal 
tation  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  which  is  soon  rate. 

to  be  set  up  in  the  Naples  Museum.  The  face  The  succeeding  year  witnessed  comparatively 
and  general  attitude  of  the  figure  resemble  the  few  publio  sales  in  the  chief  art  emporiums, 
well-known  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  Rome,  and  a  much  lower  scale  of  prices.  In  conse- 
which,  however,  is  upward  of  a  century  later  quence,  however,  of  the  demand  so  prevalent 
in  date. — During  some  excavations  in  the  little  in  1864,  large  numbers  of  foreign  pictures 
town  of  Civita  Lavinia,  built  on  the  ruins  of  continued  to  be  imported,  which  were  sold  at 
Lanuvium,  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Emperor  prices  affording  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  deal- 
Claudius  was  discovered.  The  figure  is  upright,  era.  These  works  were  confined  almost  exclu- 
resting  on  the  right  leg,  and  is  draped  with  a  sively  to  the  modern  German,  French,  and 
great  cloak,  which,  falling  over  the  left  shoul-  Belgian  schools,  the  prominent  painters  of 
der,  leaves  the  breast  naked.  Its  dignified  nosi-  which  are  already  so  well  known  in  the  United 
tion  well  suits  the  type  of  Jove,  under  whose  States  that  no  considerable  collection  is  with- 
attributes  the  emperor  is  represented,  with  a  out  specimens  by  one  or  more  of  them.  Not- 
crown  of  oak  leaves  on  his  head  and  the  eagle  withstanding  the  intimate  commercial  relations 
at  his  feet.  The  hands,  which,  with  the  arms,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
a  portion  of  the  drapery,  and  the  upper  part  the  demand  for  pictures  by  British  painters  is 
of  the  eagle,  are  unfortunately  missing,  nn-  so  slight  that  probably  not  more  than  one 
doubtedly  held  some  emblems  of  the  power  of  of  them  is  imported  into  the  country  where 
the  father  of  the  gods.    The  statue  appears  to  twenty  of  the  productions  of  Continental  school* 
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are  received.    There  was  no  time  daring  1805  it  cannot  be  immediately  diverted  into  other 

when  the  exhibtion  rooms  of  the  picture  deal-  channels. 

ers  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  did  As  the  commercial  centre  and  metropolis  of 
not  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  the  latter.  The  the  country,  the  city  of  New  York  has,  of  late 
rise  in  value  has  not  been  confined  to  foreign  years,  become  the  chief  market  for  the  disposal 
importations,  but  native  artists  have  asked  and  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestio  works  of  art, 
obtained  much  higher  prices  than  ever  before ;  and  is  the  residence  of  a  larger  body  of  artists, 
and  in  many  cases,  notwithstanding  the  influx  and  the  receptacle  probably  of  a  greater  mira- 
of  European  works,  have  received  commissions  ber  of  art  treasures  than  can  be  found  else- 
beyond  their  ability  to  execute  immediately,  where.  The  value  of  the  collections  made  by 
Thus,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  but  not  several  of  its  private  citizens  already  forms  a 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  other  nations  large  item  in  estimating  the  wealth  of  the  city, 
under  similar  conditions,  art  flourished  during  and  to  these  collections  very  considerable  ad- 
a  civil  war  of  unexampled  magnitude  to  a  de-  ditions  were  made  in  1865.  A  fresh  impulse 
gree  never  before  witnessed  in  the  country ;  was  also  given  to  the  development  of  native 
and  to  the  list  of  reputable  artists  who  were  talent  by  the  opening,  on  April  27th,  of  the 
before  the  publio  in  1861,  the  names  of  not  a  new  building  recently  erected  by  the  National 
few  of  considerable  promise  had  been  added  at  Academy  of  Design,  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
the  close  of  1865.  At  the  commencement  of  third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  on  the  occasion 
the  war  American  painting  was  practised  al-  of  the  fortieth  annual  exhibition  of  that  insti- 
most  exclusively  in  three  departments,  landscape,  tution.  The  building  is  worthy  of  note  as  one 
portraiture,  and  genre,  the  first  named  being  of  the  first  attempts  in  the  United  States  to 
cultivated  much  more  extensively  than  the  other  apply  the  revived  Gothic  style,  now  so  prev- 
two;  and  the  close  of  the  struggle  found  the  alent  in  Europe,  to  a  purely  secular  structure 
practice  relatively  the  same.  The  year  1865  It  is  of  rectangular  shape,  and  to  the  casual 
proved  no  exception  in  this  respect,  and  to  the  observer  is  noticeable  chiefly  for  the  pleasing 
surprise  of  most  persons,  who  looked  for  some  contrasts  -of  gray  and  white  marble,  and  the 
new  development  of  aim,  or  some  higher  in-  tasteful  sculptures  of  its  exterior  walls.  Sc 
fluence  imparted  by  the  war,  pictures  identical  marked  is  the  contrast  in  these  respects  with 
in  character  with  those  of  the  last  decade  con-  the  great  majority  of  American  publio  build- 
tinued  to  be  produced,  the  only  difference  be-  ingsthat  the  new  Academy  has  been  justly  con- 
ing that  the  number  was  increased  and  the  sidered  to  commemorate  a  new  era  in  national 
quality  considerably  improved.  Scarcely  a  architecture,  and  to  be  as  deserving  of  attention 
picture  of  the  large,  historic  type  familiar  to  as  the  pictures  and  sculptures  of  which  it  is 
European  galleries  has  issued  from  the  studio  destined  to  become  the  receptacle.  The  inte- 
of  an  American  painter;  and  of  the  few  battle  rior,  though  less  capacious  than  will  probably 
pieces  or  pictures  illustrating  the  dramatic  epi-  satisfy  the  needs  of  so  considerable  an  art 
sodes  of  the  war  which  have  been  painted,  emporium  as  New  York  promises  to  become,  is 
nearly  all  were  the  work  of  foreign  artists  re-  sufficient  for  present  purposes,  and  is  well 
siding  in  the  country.  Humorous  incidents,  arranged  for  displaying  its  contents  to  ad  van- 
however,  and  subjects  suggested  by  the  camp,  tage.  The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  P.  B. 
the  bivouac,  or  the  march,  have  found  some  Wight,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  two  hun- 
capable  illustrators.  The  tragic  or  pathetic  dred  thousand  dollars.  The  exhibition  of  1865 
element,  except  as  developed  in  the  numerous  comprised  616  pictures,  drawings,  and  designs, 
clever  designs  for  the  illustrated  newspapers,  and  31  works  in  sculpture,  and  was  one  of  the 
seems  to  be  that  with  which  the  artistic  mind  most  satisfactory  and  attractive  in  the  history 
of  the  country  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  grap-  of  the  Academy,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
pie.  In  the  most  exciting  periods  of  the  war,  from  its  galleries  of  works  by  several  prominent 
when  publio  attention  was  absorbed  with  grave  contributors  of  former  years.  As  usual,  land- 
events,  American  artists  seemed  most  occupied  scape  predominated,  with  every  variety  of 
in  reproducing  on  the  canvas  the  beautiful  treatment,  from  academic  generalization  to  the 
scenery  of  their  country ;  and  even  the  young  most  advanced  pre-Raphaelitism.  Portraiture 
members  of  the  profession,  just  coming  upon  and  genre  were  also  well  represented,  but  of 
the  stage,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  influ-  historical  pieces  the  specimens  were  few  and  of 
enced  more  strongly  than  their  older  brethren  no  very  promising  quality.  The  National 
by  the  ideas  and  feelings  to  which  the  epoch  Academy  is  now  in  the  forty-first  year  of  its 
has  given  birth,  were  content  to  follow  in  the  existence,  and  numbers  76  academicians  and 
beaten  path  marked  out  by  their  predecessors.  79  associates.  Among  the  former  may  be  men- 
Of  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  pro-  tioned  Bierstadt,  Church,  Cropsey,  Durand, 
duce  this  result  two  only  need  be  mentioned  Gilford,  Gignoux,  Hart,  Kensett,  and  Mignot, 
here :  1.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  Intel-  landscape  painters ;  Baker,  Elliott,  Hicks, 
iectual  fruits,  whether  in  the  domain  of  art  Staigg,  and  Stone,  portrait  painters;  Barley, 
or  of  literature,  of  which  the  great  rebellion  Gray,  Leutze,  Page,  Weir,  and  White,  painters 
has  sown  the  seeds.  2.  The  art  genius  of  the  of  history  or  ideal  subjects;  Dana,  Hennessy, 
nation  has  been  so  exclusively  developed  in  Eastman  Johnson,  and  Mount,  painters  of 
the  department   of  landscape   painting  that  genre;  and  Brown,  Rogers,  Thompson,  and 
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Ward,  sculptors.     Its  associates   comprise  a  scription  and  placed  in  the  Central  Park.    Tc 

number  of  young  men  of  promise  who  are  des-  the  attractions  of  this  resort  is  about  to  be 

tined  to  make  their  mark  at  no  distant  day.  added  a  hall  of  statuary  in  the  building  for- 

Early  in  the  year  "  Historic  Annals "  of  the  merly  employed  as  a  public  arsenal,  which  will 

Academy  were  published  by  Thomas  S.  Cum-  contain  a  collection  of  casts  from  the  principal 

mings,  one  of  its  founders.    In  November,  a  works  of  the  late  Thomas  Crawford.    A  mon- 

collection  of  pictures  was  exhibited  in  the  same  ument  to  Shakespeare  is  also  in  progress  in  the 

building,  in  aid  of  the  Artists1  Fund  Society,  Park. 

and,  in  the  succeeding  month,  some  sixty  works  The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
contributed  to  it  by  members,  were  sold  at  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  opened  in  Philadelphia 
auction  for  $7,500.  At  various  times  also,  dur-  in  April,  with  a  collection  of  over  eight  hun- 
ing  the  year,  conspicuous  works  by  Bierstadt,  dred  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculptures.  "The 
Huntington,  Rossiter,  Leutze,  Hope,  Carpenter,  works  sent  in  by  our  resident  artists,"  said  a 
Cropsey,  Hart,  and  others,  were  elsewhere  in  local  critic,  "are  generally  of  a  higher  class 
the  city  on  public  view,  besides  miscellaneous  than  they  have  heretofore  been.  There  are  a 
collections  by  native  and  foreign  artists.  Car-  smaller  number  of  absolutely  detestable  works 
penter  exhibited  a  large  picture  of  President  among  them.  At  the  same  time,  no  new  man 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet,  painted  from  careful  has  particularly  evidenced  any  tendency  to  rise 
sittings  by  all  the  persons  represented ;  and  out  of  the  general  ring,  and  we  still  recognize 
Leutze,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  act  of  deliv-  such  artists  as  Rothermel,  Hamilton,  and  Lamb- 
ering  an  address  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at  din,  as  by  their  different  classes  of  merit,  in- 
Washington.  Hope's  picture  represented  the  contestably  supreme  upon  the  walls  of  our  year- 
encampment  of  the  "Army  of  the  Potomac"  ly  exhibition  of  paintings."  In  addition  to  these 
at  Cumberland  Landing,  on  the  Paraunkey,  in  names,  those  of  Moran,  Dana,  Bierstadt  Blau- 
May,  1862.  Under  the  auspices  of  a  London  velt,  Schussele,  and  many  others  of  local  repu- 
Committee,  comprising  such  artists  as  Stanfield,  tation,  were  well  represented.  Later  in  the 
•Maclise,  and  Goodall,  an  exhibition  of  modern  season  occurred  the  exhibition  of  the  Fhiladel- 
paintings  by  English,  Frencli,  and  Flemish  mas-  phia  Sketch  Club,  containing  a  meritorious  col- 
ters was,  in  December,  opened  in  the  Studio  lection  of  pictures,  a  portion  of  which  was  sob- 
Building,  Tenth  Street.  It  was  the  fourth  of  sequently  transferred  to  New  York  for  a  similar 
its  kind  held  in  New  York,  and,  apart  from  its  purpose. 

usefulness  in  developing  a  system  of  interna-  |  The  decoration  of  the  Capitol  and  other  pub- 
tional  exhibitions  of  art,  and  thereby  educating  lie  buildings  at  Washington  has  made  marked 
the  American  public  in  a  knowledge  of  the  dif-  progress  during  the  year,  notwithstanding  a 
ferent  European  schools,  has  doubtless  proved  proposition  to  authorize  Mr.  Powell  to  "  paint 
an  incentive  to  American  artists  to  work  with  a  a  picture  for  the  Capitol,  at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
higher  aim  and  in  wider  fields.  Among  the  ceed  $20,000,"  was  defeated  in  Congress,  on  the 
artists  represented  were  Maclise,  Millais,  score  principally  that  the  present  was  an  "mop- 
Hughes,  Frith,  and  Leighton,  of  the  English  portune  time  for  appropriations  in  aid  of  art. 
school ;  Meissonnier,  Frere,  Gerome,  Ary  The  principal  undertaking  was  the  frescoing  of 
Scheffer,  Lambinct,  etc.,  of  the  French  school;  the  canopy  of  the  Capitol  dome  by  Constantine 
and  Leys,  Gallait,  Koller,  Lamoriniere,  etc.,  of  Brumidi,  an  artist  who  has  for  many  years 
the  Belgian  school.  Though  prominent  in  the  been  employed  upon  the  building,  and  whose 
annals  of  modern  European  art,  not  all  of  the  designs  were  several  years  ago  approved  by  a 
above  names  were  adequately  represented  in  Congressional  committee,  and  by  the  then  Secre- 
the  exhibition.  A  noticeable  feature  in  New  tary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith.  The 
York,  and  generally  also  in  the  larger  cities,  has  space  allotted  to  the  work  comprises  an  area 
been  the  frequent  exhibition  at  the  establish-  of  six  thousand  square  feet,  upon  which  sixty - 
ments  of  prominent  picture  dealers  of  choice  three  figures  of  colossal  size  have  been  designed, 
collections  of  paintings  by  foreign  artists.  The  which,  however,  from  the  pavement  below,  a 
noted  French  painter,  G6r6me,  was  in  particu-  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet,  will 
lar  represented  by  several  striking  works.  In  appear  of  ordinary  life  size.  The  central  figure, 
the  department  of  sculpture,  several  works  by  in  the  chief  of  the  several  groups  which  the 
Rogers,  Ward,  and  Thompson  merit  attention,  composition  comprises,  is  a  portrait  of  Wash- 
The  first  of  these  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  ington,  in  a  sitting  posture.  To  his  right  is  seat- 
truthful  illustrator  of  incidents  and  character  ed  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and  on  the  left  a 
associated  with  the  late  war,  by  the  production  female  figure  representing  Victory  and  Fame, 
of  three  new  groups:  "Midnight  on  the  Bor-  proclaiming  freedom.  In  a  semicircle  is  a 
der,"  "Taking  the  Oath,"  and  "The  Bush-  group  of  females,  representing  the  thirteen  orig- 
whacker."  An  exhibition  of  his  principal  de-  inal  sister  colonies,  bearing  aloft  a  banner  on 
signs  in  London,  during  the  summer,  elicited  which  is  inscribed  the  words  EPluribtts  Uhum. 
high  encomiums  from  the  art  critics  of  that  Surrounding  this  under  circle,  near  the  base  of 
city.  Thompson  produced  a  model  of  a  statue  the  design,  are  six  groups  representing  War, 
of  Napoleon  I.,  and  Ward  one,  of  heroic  size,  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Commerce,  the  Navy, 
entitled  "The  Indian  Hunter."  The  latter  it  is  and  Science.  In  that  of  War,  America,  in  the 
designed  to  have  cast  i:i  bronze  by  private  sub-  shape  of  the  Goddess  of  Libertyj  stands  erect. 
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bearing  in  one  hand  a  shield  and  in  the  other  a  Board  of  Trade,  Capt.  F.  was  placed  at  its  head, 
sword.  At  her  side  is  the  American  eagle;  be-  and  to  him  are  owing  the  storm  signals  and 
neath  her  feet  are  stalwart  men,  some  with  the  other  models  of  warning  that  are  now  in  nse 
torch  of  the  incendiary  in  their  hands,  others  for  the  benefit  of  seamen.  His  own  life,  how- 
crouched  by  the  side  of  cannon.  She  treads  on  ever,  was  the  price  of  his  devotion  to  his  duties, 
an  ermine-bordered  robe,  and  the  whole  is  in-  His  brain  became  overtaxed,  and  while  in  an 
tended  to  be  typical  of  the  downfall  of  tyranny,  unsound  state  of  mind  he  deliberately  cut  his 
The  next  group  is  the  Arts  and  Sciences — pre-  own  throat  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
sided  over  by  the  Goddess  Minerva.  Franklin  titled  "  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages 
and  Fulton  are  prominent  figures  in  this  group,  of  H.  M.  S.  'Adventure,'  and  '  Beagle,' "  four 
and  various  emblems  typifying  the  national  ad-  vols. ;  u  Remarks  on  New  Zealand,"  1846 ;  and 
vancement  in  Art  and  Science  are  introduced.  "Sailing  Directions  for  South  America,"  1858. 
These  descriptions  indicate  the  general  char-  He  was  made  Rear- Admiral  in  1857,  and  Yice- 
acter  of  the  whole  composition,  which  is  in  the  Admiral  in  1863. 

classical  allegorical  style,  with  abundant  illus-  FLORIDA.  This  State  was  so  far  removed 
trations^  derived  from  pagan  mythology.  The  from  the  scenes  of  war,  that  no  event  of  general 
work  will  probably  be  completed  in  the  spring  importance  took  place  previous  to  the  measures 
of  1866.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  for  its  reorganization  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ornamentation  of  the  national  Capitol  may  be  ernment.  On  July  13, 1865,  President  Johnson 
mentioned  the  fact,  that  the  Speaker  of  the  issued  his  proclamation  appointing  William 
House  of  Representatives  has  considered  it  ne-  Marvin  Provisional  Governor  of  Florida.  This 
cessary  to  inform  that  body  that  the  superb  proclamation  was  similar  in  all  respects  except 
bronze  doors  of  the  rotunda,  designed  by  Craw-  the  date,  name  of  the  State  and  Provisional  Gov- 
ford,  have  been  recently  much  mutilated  and  ernor,  with  the  one  issued  relative  to  Alabama, 
otherwise  injured,  chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  by  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  Governor 
relic  and  curosity  hunters.  In  view  of  this  soon  commenced  his  duties,  and  on  August  2d 
vandalism,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  doors  delivered  an  address  to  the  people  of  Jackson- 
should  be  deposited  in  some  less  public  place,  ville.  He  proposed  to  make  known  the  plan 
The  art  of  polychromy  has  recently  been  ap-  of  the  President,  and  to  call  their  attention  to 
plied  to  the  ceiling  of  the  great  central  hall  of  those  subjects  most  essential  to  their  welfare, 
the  Patent  Office  in  Washington,  by  Mr.  Shulter,  Confiscation,  he  said,  had  been  practised  on 
an  artist  of  some  experience.  The  result  is  both  sides;  but,  by  the  failure  of  the  rebellion, 
described  as  very  beautiful,  and  the  general  all  property  confiscated  by  the  officers  of  the 
effect  as  equal  to  that  of  any  similar  apartment  Confederacy  would  now  revert  to  the  original 
recently  ornamented  in  this  style  in  Europe.  owners.  Pardon  was  now  offered,  with  a  few 
FITZROY,  Vice-Admiral  Robebt,  a  British  exceptions,  to  all.  These  exceptions  were  pre- 
naval  officer,  meteorologist,  and  author,  born  at  sumed  to  be  persons  of  superior  intelligence,  and 
Ampton  Hall,  Suffolk,  July  5, 1806,  died  by  his  with  ability  to  make  some  effort  to  secure  par 
own  hand,  April  80,  1865.  In  February,  1818,  don;  persons  of  greater  responsibility  and  obli- 
he  entered  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Ports-  gations  to  the  State.  For  himself,  he  should 
inouth,  where  he  was  awarded  a  medal  for  his  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  President 
proficiency  in  his  studies.  The  following  year  all  who  were  truly  penitent,  and  gave  good  evi- 
ne  was  appointed  to  the  "  Owen  Glen  dower,"  deuce  of  a  determination  to  be  good  citizens  in 
then  coasting  between  Brazil  and  Northern  the  future.  The  decrees  of  confiscation  of  houses 
Peru.  Subsequently  he  served  upon  other  ves-  and  lands,  which  had  been  entered  upon  by  the 
eels,  passing  through  the  different  grades  of  Federal  authorities  in  the  absence  of  the  owners 
promotion  until  in  1884  he  was  made  captain  and  without  their  appearing,  would  be  opened 
of  the  "  Beagle,"  a  vessel  employed  in  survey-  when  these  owners  had  been  embraced  in  the 
ing  the  shores  of  Patagonia,  Terra  del  Fuego,  amnesty  proclamation.  They  would  be  allowed 
Chili,  and  Peru.  During  these  surveys  he  ex-  to  appear  and  have  a  fuL  hearing  on  their  merits, 
pended  considerably  more  than  £8,000  out  of  and  might  plead  their  pardons,  if  such  plea 
his  private  fortune  in  buying,  equipping,  and  should  be  deemed  admissible  in  their  cases, 
manning  small  vessels  as  tenders,  to  enable  him  With  the  fail  of  the  Confederacy,  the  black 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty,  an  man's  bondage  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  and 
outlay  which  was  not  refunded  to  him.  In  he  can  never  be  enslaved  here  again.  He  had 
1841  Capt.  Fitzroy  sat  in  the  House  of  Com-  no  authority  to  resuscitate  the  civil  authorities, 
mons  as  member  for  Dunham,  and  in  the  fol-  or  to  appoint  any  one  to  an  office  beyond  what 
lowing  year  was  selected  to  attend  the  Arch-  was  necessary  to  the  calling  of  the  State  Con- 
duke  Frederick  of  Austria,  in  his  tour  through  vention.  His  business  was  to  assist  them  to 
Great  Britain.  In  1843  he  introduced  a  bill  inaugurate  a  State  Government.  He  appealed 
into  Parliament  for  establishing  mercantile  to  them  to  lay  aside  all  revengeful  feeling,  and 
marine  boards,  and  enforcing  the  examination  to  enter  with  ardor  and  good  faith  upon  the 
of  masters  and  mates  in  the  merchant  service,  new  order  of  affairs.    On  the  next  day  the  Gov- 


and  the  same  year  went  out  as  governor  of    ernor  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  th* 

New  Zealand.    In  1854,  upon  the  establish-    people,  stating  the  details  -r*1-~-, l:-  •- 

ment  of  the  meteorological  department  of  the    lie  intended  to  proceed : 
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The  civil  authorities  in  this  Stato  having  engaged  ommendation  of  the  Provisional  Governor.    It  wil. 

in  an  organized  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  save  time,  therefore,  to  seek  his  recommendation  in 

the  United  States,  have,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  the  first  instance.    The  application  should  then  be 

rebellion,  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  State,  though  in  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General, 

the  Union,  is  without  a  civil  government.  ,  I  have  been  informed  by  the  military  authorities 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  that  a  considerable  number  of  posts  have  already 

tho  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  been  established  in  the  State,  and  others  soon  will 

the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  be,  with  officers  attached,  authorized  to  administer 

shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  insurrec*  the  oath  required  and  to  give  certified  copies  thereof^ 

tion,  and  domestic  violence.    In  order  to  fulfil  this  so  as  thereby  to  give  every  facility  for  taking  the  oath, 

guarantee  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  loyal  with  little  or  no  inconvenience  or  expense  to  the 

people  of  this  State  to  organize  a  State  government,  applicant. 

whereby  justice  may  be  established,  domestic  tran-  In  the  mean  time,  and  until  the  reestablishment  of 
quillity  insured,  and  loyal  citizens  protected  in  all  their  a  State  government,  it  is  left  to  the  military  author- 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  the  President  of  ities  to  preserve  peace  and  order,  and  protect  the 
the  United  States  has  appointed  me  Provisional  Gov-  rights  or  persons  and  property, 
ernor  of  the  State,  and  made  it  my  duty,  at  the  earliest  An  understanding  has  been  had  with  the  command- 
practicable  moment,  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  reg-  er  of  the  department  whereby  persons  occupying 
ulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  conven-  the  offices  of  judges  of  probate  may  continue  to  take 
ing  a  convention  composed  of  delegates  to  be  chosen  proof  of  wills  and  issue  letters  testamentary  and  of 
by  that  portion  of  the  people  of  tne  State  who  are  administration,  and  clerks  of  circuit  courts  may  take 
loyal  to  the  United  States,  and  no  others,  for  the  the  proof  or  acknowledgment  of  deeds  and  mortgages 
purpose  of  altering  or  amending  the  constitution  of  and  record  the  same  as  heretofore,  and  all  persons 
the  State,  and  with  authority  to  exercise  within  the  occupying  ministerial  offices  may  continue  to  perform 
limits  of  tne  State  all  the  powers  necessary  and  proper  such  duties  and  offices  as  are  essential  and  convenient 
to  enable  the  loyal  people  of  the  State  to  restore  it  to  to  the  transaction  of  business.  If  any  doubt  should 
its  constitutional  relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  hereafter  arise  concerning  the  validity  of  their  acta, 
and  to  present  such  a  republican  form  of  State  gov-  such  doubt  can  be  removed  by  a  legislative  act  of 
crnment  as  will  entitle  the  State  to  the  guarantee  of  confirmation. 

the  United  States  therefor,  and  its  people  to  protec-  By  the  operations  and  results  of  the  war  slavery 

tion  by  the  United  States  against  invasion,  insurrec-  has  ceased  to  exist  in  this  State.  It  cannot  be  revived, 

tion,  and  domestic  violence.  Every  voter  for  delegates  to  the  convention  in  taking 

In  the  performance  of  the  duty  thus  enjoined  upon  the  amnesty  oath  takes  a  solemn  oath  to  support  the 

me  by  the  President,  I  shall,  as  soon  as  the  people  freedom  of  the  former  slave.    The  freedom  intended 

of  the  State  have  had  the  opportunity  to  qualify  is  the  full,  ample,  and  complete  freedom  of  a  citizen 

themselves  to  become  voters,  appoint  an  election,  to  .  of  the  United  States.    This  does  not  necessarily  in- 

be  beld  in  the  different  counties  in  the  State,  of  dele-  elude  the  privilege  of  voting.    But  it  does  include 

gates  to  a  State  convention  to  be  convened  sA  a  time  the  idea  or  full  constitutional  guarantees  of  future 

and  place  to  be  hereafter  named.  possession  and  quiet  enjoyment.    The  question  of  hU 

The  persons  qualified  to  vote  at  such  election  of  voting  is  an  open  question — a  proper  subject  for  dis- 
delegatcs  and  the  persons  eligible  as  members  of  such  cussion — and  is  to  t>e  decided  as  a  question  of  sound 
convention  will  be  such  persons  as  shall  have  pre-  policy  by  the  convention  to  be  called, 
viously  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  amnesty  as  Upon  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form  of 
set  forth  in  the  President's  Proclamation  of  May  29,  State  government  under  a  constitution  which  guar- 
a.  d.  1865,  and  as  are  also  qualified  as  prescribed  by  antees  and  secures  liberty  to  all  the  inhabitants  alike 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  in  force  imme-  without  distinction  of  color,  there  will  no  longer  exist 
diately  before  the  11th  day  of  January,  1861,  the  date  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  restoring  the  State  to 
of  the  so-called  ordinance  of  secession.    Where  the  its  proper  constitutional  relations  to  the  Government 
person  is  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty  of  the  united  States,  whereby  its  people  will  be  en- 
proclamation,  he  must  also  have  been  previously  spe-  titled  to  protection  by  the  United  States  against 
cially  pardoned  by  the  President  before  he  can  become  invasion,  insurrection,  and  domestic  violence, 
a  qualified  voter  or  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  con-  Dated  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  this  8d  day  of  In- 
vention. This  interpretation  of  the  two  proclamations  gust,  1805.                   WILLIAM  MARTIN, 
of  the  President  I  received  from  himself  in  person,  Provisional  Governor, 
and  also  from  the  Attorney-General.  _      _                 A.          .  ,.    ,         .               .      * 

The  oath  referred  to  may  be  administered  by  and  The  Governor  then  visited  various  parts  of 

taken  and  subscribed  before  any  commissioned  officer,  tho  State,  delivering  addresses  to  the  people, 

civil,  military,  or  naval,  in  the  service  of  the  United  and  urging  them  to  cooperation ;  and  on  August 

^trVi0^^^  ?3d  \is-f  *  *?b"  proctoation,  prescrib- 

ftdminister  oaths.   The  officer  administering  the  oath  ^S  s™&  rules  and  regulations  as  were  deemed 

U  authorized  and  required,  on  request,  to  give  to  the  necessary  and  proper  for  convening  a  conven- 

person  taking  it  certified  copies  thereof.  tion,  and  appointed  a  day  for  the  election  of 

In  order  to  rive  to  the  well-disposed  people  of  this  memDers  for  the  convention,  as  follows : 
Stato  time  and  opportunity  to  qualify  themselves  to 

be  voters  for  delegates  to  the  convention,  the  election  WJierecu,  by  the  proclamation  of  Andrew  Johnson, 

will  not  be  beld  until  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  18th  of  July, 

for  them  to  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  required,  and  a.  d.  1865, 1  have  been  appointed  Provisional  Gov- 

to  procure  the  special  pardon  where  such  pardon  is  ernor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  with  instructions  to 

a  prerequisite  qualification.     The  election  will  be  prescribe,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  such 


state  the  ground  on  which  a  special  pardon  is  con-  and  also,  with  all  the  power,  necessary  and  proper, 

sidered  as  necessary.    The  application  should  have  to  enable  such  loyal  people  of  said  State  to  restore  it 

attached  to  it  the  original  oath  or  affirmation  con-  to  its  constitutional  relation  to  the  Federal  Govern- 

tained  in  the  proclamation  of  amnesty.    In  most  ment,  and  to  present  such  a  Republican  form  of  Gov. 

cases  the  application  for  pardon  will  not  be  acted  ernment  as  will  entitle  the  State  to  the  guarantee  of 

upon  by  the  President  until  it  has  received  the  rec-  the  United  States  therefor,  and  its  people  to  the 
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protection  of  the  United  States  against  invasion,  in-  or  judges  of  the  election,  who  shall  hate  taken  the 
surrection,  and  domestic  violence :  amnesty  oath,  to  hold  said  election,  who  shall  con- 
Now,  therefore,  I,  William  Marvin,  Provisional  duct  the  same,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  conformity  with 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  as  aforesaid,  do,  by  the  laws  of  this  State  as  they  existed  prior  to  Janu- 
virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested,  as  aforesaid,  pro-  ary  10,  1861.  The  inspectors  of  the  different  pro- 
claim and  declare :  cincts  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  election, 

1.  That  an  election  for  delegates  to  a  convention  count  the  votes  and  make  and  sign  a  certificate  of  the 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  day  of  October,  result  of  the  election  at  said  precinct,  and  one  of 
a.  d.  1865,  at  the  different  precincts  at  which  elections  them,  to  be  determined  by  lot,  if  not  otherwise  agreed 
are  directed  and  authorized  by  law  to  be  held  for  upon,  shall  convey  and  deliver,  without  unnecessary 
members  of  the  Legislature.  delay,  the  said  certificate,  the  poll  book  and  ballots, 

2.  That  the  thirty-nine  counties  in  this  State  shall  to  the  Judge  of  Probate  of  the  county  or  to  the  Clerk 
be  authorized  and  entitled  to  elect  delegates  to  the  of  the  Circuit  Court,  whichever  of  them  may  have 
said  convention  severally  as  follows,  to  wit :  Escam-  appointed  said  inspectors.  The  Judge  or  clerk  re- 
bia  two,  Santa  Rosa  two,  Walton  two,  Holmes  one,  ceiving  said  certificates,  poll  books,  and  ballots  shall, 
Washington  one,  Jackson  three,  Calhoun  one,  Frank-  thereupon,  without  unnecessary  delay,  call  to  his 
lin  one,  Liberty  one,  Gadsden  three,  Wakulla  one,  assistance  two  respectable  inhabitants,  having  tho 
JLeon  four,  Jefferson  three,  Madison  two,  Taylor  one,  qualification  of  voters,  and  shall  publicly  count  the 
Lafayette  one,  Hamilton  two,  Suwanee  one,  Columbia  votes  and  compare  with  the  poll  books.  They  shall 
two,  Baker  one,  Bradford  one,  Nassau  one.  St.  John's  make  and  sign  certificates  of the  result  of  the  elec- 
one,  Duval  one,  Clay  one.  Putnam  one,  Alachua  two,  tion  in  their  county,  and  furnish  to  each  person  elect- 
Marion  two,  Levy  one,  Hernando  one,  Hillsborough  ed  one  of  said  certificates.  The  judge  or  clerk  shall 
one,  Manatee  one,  Polk  one,  Orange  one,  Volusia  also  transmit  by  mail,  prepaying  the  postage,  proper- 
one,  Brevard  one,  Sumter  one,  Monroe  one,  and  Dade  ly  enveloped  and  addressed  to  the  Provisional  Gov- 
one.  ernor,  at  Tallahassee,  one  of  said  certificates,  together 

3.  Every  free  white  male  person  of  the  age  of  with  the  ballots  and  poll  books  of  the  several  pre- 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  and  who  shall  be,  at  cincts,  or  he  shall  convey  the  said  certificate,  poll 
the  time  of  offering  to  vote,  a  citizen  of  the  United  books,  and  ballots,  properly  enveloped  and  addressed 
States,  and  who  shall  have  resided  and  had  his  home  as  aforesaid,  to  the  nearest  military  post,  and  deliver 
in  this  State  for  one  year  next  preceding  the  elec-  the  same  to  the  commander  to  be  forwarded  to  this 
tion,  and  for  six  months  in  the  county  in  which  he  office. 

may  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  taken  and  sub-  The  counties  in  which  fhere  is  neither  a  qualified 

scribed  the  oath  of  amnesty,  as  set  forth  in  the  Presi-  Judge  of  Probate  nor  a  qualified  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 

dent's  proclamation  of  amnesty,  of  the  29th  day  of  Court,  or  in  which  they  may  neglect  or  refuse  to  act, 

May,  1865,  and  if  he  comes  within  the  exceptions  the  qualified  voters  are  hereby  authorized  to  assem- 

contained  in  said  proclamation,  shall  have  taken  said  ble  at  the  county  site,  and  in  Dade  County,  at  Indian 

oath,  end  have  been  specially  pardoned  by  the  Presi-  Key,  and  elect  the  judges  of  election,  who  shall  have 

dent,  shall' be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  county  where  he  taken  the  amnesty  oath,  and  who  shall  hold  the  elec- 

resides,  and  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  said  con-  tion,  count  the  votes,  and  give  to  the  person  elected 

vention,  and  none  others.    Where  the  person  offer-  a  certificate  of  his  election.    One  or  them,  to  be 

ing  to  vote  comes  within  the  exceptions  contained  in  agreed  on  or  determined  by  lot,  shall  also  send  by 

the  amnesty  proclamation,  and  shall  have  taken  the  mail,  or  convey  to  the  nearest  military  post  as  afore- 

amnestyoath,  and  shall  have  made  application  to  the  said,  a  duplicate  certificate  of  the  election  and  the 

President  for  a  special  pardon,  through  the  Provi-  poll  books  and  ballots,  to  be  forwarded  to  this  office 

eional  Governor,  and  shall  have  been  recommended  as  aforesaid. 

%r  him  for  such  pardon,  the  inspectors  or  judges  of  No  person  shall  act  as  an  inspector  or  judge  of  the 

the  election  may,  in  most  instances,  properly  pre-  election  who  shall  not  have  previously  taken  the  am- 

same  that  such  pardon  has  been  granted,  though  nestj  oath,  and  no  other  oath  shall  be  exacted  of  said 

owing  to  the  want  of  mail  facilities  it  may  not  have  judges  or  inspectors,  but  their  personal  honor  will 

been  received  by  the  party  at  the  time  of  the  election,  be  considered  as  pledged  for  the  faithful  and  honest 

Free  white  soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  who  were  quali-  6.  The  commander  of  the  Military  Department  of 
tied,  by  their  residence,  to  vote  in  said  State,  at  the  the  State  has,  in  the  absence  of  mail  facilities,  gener- 
time  of  their  respective  enlistments,  and  who  shall  ously  ordered  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  corn- 
have  taken  and  subscribed  the  amnesty  oath,  shall  mand  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  poll 
be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  county  where  they  respec-  books  and  this  proclamation,  and  in  receiving  the  re- 
tirely  reside ;  but  no  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine,  not  turns  of  the  election  and  forwarding  them  to  this 
a  resident  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment,  office, 
shall  be  allowed  to  vote.  7.  That  the  delegates  who  shall  be  elected  as  afore- 

4.  The  amnesty  oath  may  be  taken  snd  subscribed  said  shall  assemble  in  convention,  at  the  city  of  Tal- 
before  any  commissioned  officer— civil,  military,  or  lahassee,  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th 
naval— in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  any  civil  day  of  October,  a.  d.  1865,  and  elect  a  President  and 
or  military  officer  of  a  loyal  State  or  Territory,  who,  other  necessary  officers,  and  proceed  to  the  discharge 
by  the  laws  thereof,  is  qualified  to  administer  oaths,  of  their  duties.  The  convention  will  be  the  judge  of 
ftie  officer  administering  the  oath  is  authorized  and  the  election  of  their  respective  members, 
required,  on  request,  to  give  to  the  person  taking  it  The  commandant  of  the  Military  Department  of  the 
certified  copies  thereof.  It  is  administered  to  all  State  has  issued  a  general  order  directing  that  a 
persons  applying  at  the  different  military  posts  in  United  States  transport  steamer  shall  leave  Key 
this  State,  without  fee.  The  taking  of  the  oath  does  West  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  October,  and  touch 
not,  of  itself,  operate  as  a  p\rdon  in  cases  where  the  at  Tampa,  Manatee,  and  Cedar  Keys,  on  her  way  to 
party  is  excepted  from  the  general  amnesty  and  needs  St.  MarVs :  and  that  another  steamer  shall  leave  rcn- 
a  special  pardon.  sacola  on  Saturday,  the  21st,  bound  for  the  same  . 

5.  That  the  Judges  of  Probate  in  the  several  conn-  port,  touching  at  Appalachicola ;  and  another  shall 
ties,  provided  they  shall  have  respectively  taken  the  leave  Enterprise,  on  tne  St.  John's  River,  on  Friday, 
amnesty  oath,  or  in  case  of  the  inability  or  absence  the  20th,  bound  to  Jacksonville,  touching  at  too 
of  any  judge  in  any  county,  or  his  neglect  or  refusal  various  points  on  the  river;  and  another  shall  leave 
to  act,  then  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  provided  Fernandina  on  Friday,  the  20th,  and  St.  Augustine 
he  shall  have  taken  the  amnesty  oath,  shall  distribute  on  Saturday,  the  21st,  bound  to  Jacksonville.  Those 
the  poll  books  and  appoint,  for  the  different  election  steamers  will  convey  the  delegates  elected  free  of 
precincts  in  their  several  counties,  three  inspectors  charge,  except  for  their  lodging  and  meals. 
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8.  A  constitution,  republican  in  form,  having  been  of  the  State,  for  and  on  account  of  the  publio 
made,  altered,  or  amended,  and  adapted  to  the  new  good:  and  the  persons  or  classes  of  persons  upon 

order  of  things,  ^f  Jjn^^^J^^  &*  whom  these  privileges  are  conferred  or  these 

schedule,  for  the  eleotion  of  a  Governor  ana  lien-  .  .     k  o     .  _       ,. .  .  ,     , 

eral  Assembly,  and  for  the  reorganization  of  a  per-  duties  enjoined,  may  be  increased  or  diminished, 

manent  State  government.  within    reasonable    limits,  without   impairing 

9.  B  y  the  operations  and  results  of  the  war  slavery  rights  of  freedom,  according  as  that  power  may 
has  ceased  to  east  in  the  State.  It  cannot  be  re-  determine.  Persons  may  be  free,  without  the 
&^AJK*  SMft  capacity  to  hold  office,  to  sit  on'a  Inry,  or  to 
support  the  freedom  of  the  former  slave.  The  free-  vote  at  elections.  The  English  people  are  free, 
dom  intended  is  the  full,  ample,  and  complete  free-  and  yet  not  one-tenth  of  the  adult  male  popu- 
dom  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    This  does  not  lation  are  entitled  by  law  to  rote  at  elections 

sr^  or  to  8it  «*■*■■,  Y  ouf  owij  st^ **?*- 

of  future  possession  and  quiet  enjoyment.    The  ques-  «»  are  not  entitled  to  vote  or  to  sit  on  juries 

tion  of  his  voting  is  an  open  question — a  proper  sub-  until  they  have  been  naturalized,  yet  they  are 

ject  for  discussion— and  is  to  be  decided  as  a  oues-  free ;  women  and  children  are  not  entitled  to 

tion  of  sound  policy  by  the  convention  to  be  called.  YotA  or  bold  office,  or  sit  on  a  jury,  yet  they 

J%2r£Z2gi&fZag&J3&  «•£•£,  He  aCr^ommendei  the  adoption 
guarantees- and  secures  liberty  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  tne  Uederal  Constitutional  amendment  rela- 
alike,  without  distinction  of  color,  there  will  no  longer  tive  to  slavery;   that  negroes  should  be   ad- 
exist  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  restoring  the  mitted  to  testify  in  courts  of  justice,  and  that 
State  to  its  proper  constitutional  relations  to  the  ^e  Convention  should  adopt  suitable  measures 
Government  of  the  United  States,  whereby  its  peo-  ,     __-_a  +VlA  <__  „«AAO  ^JT:™*  Aian^m\r,n^^^a 
Me  will  be  entitled  to  protection  by  the  United  States  J°  guard  l*1*1™  ™C??  «g^.owmmiiatiop» 
Against  invasion,  insurrection,  and  domestic  violence,  to  be  made  between  tnem  by  the  courts  Or  tbe 
Given  at  Tallahassee,  Florida,  this  23d  day  of  Au-  Legislature  in  any  matter  touching  their  rights, 
gust,  1865.         „.^„,„  „     .  .  He  further  recommended  the  passage  of  an  or- 
WILLIAM  MARVIN,  Provisional  Governor.  cTinance  declaring  that  the  ordinance  called  the 
SakTOl  J.  Douglas,  Private  Secretary.  Ordinance  of  Secession,  passed  by  a  convention 
The  members  of  the  Convention,  thus  called,  of  the  people  on  the  10th  day  of  January,  1861, 
were  duly  eleoted  on  October  10th,  and  assem-  was  and  is  null  and  void ;  and  an  additional 
bled  at  Tallahassee  on  the  25th.     The  Conven-  ordinance  annulling  or  ratifying  such  other  or- 
tion  was  organized  by  the'  eleotion  of  E.  D.  dinances,  acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  judicial 
Tracy,  of  Nassau  County,  as  president,  with  proceedings,  as  the  interest  of  the  State  might 
other   officers.      The   Provisional  -Governor,  require. 

Marvin,  in  his  message  to  that  body,  stated  The  Convention,  in  the  progress  of  its  busi- 

that  the  former  slave  had  become  free,  and  in  ness,  adopted  the  following  ordinance  relative 

the  reSstablishment  of  the  State  Government  it  to  secession : 

was  necessary  to  recognize  that  fact,  and  to  Whereas,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida  are 
frame  the  Constitution  accordingly.  It  was  anxious  in  good  faith  to  restore  the  State  to  her  for- 
expected  they  would  declare  in  the  Consti-  mer  P««»fal  relations  with  the  United  States ;  there- 
tution  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  °%  u  wdainei  h  t7is^u  of  tu  state  of  Florida, 
servitude,  excent  lor  crime,  snail  exist.  He  in  convention  assembled,  That  the  ordinance  adopted 
recommended  that  the  Constitution  should  de-  by  the  convention  of  the  people  on  the  10th  day  of 
fine,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  what  January.  1861,  known  as  the  Secession  Ordinance, 
the  civil  rights  and  political  privileges  of  the  be  *nd  the  Bame  thereby  annulled, 
emancipated  negro  should  be.  He  said :  "  It  On  the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  an  amend- 
may  be. difficult  to  define,  with  any  degree  of  ment  was  moved  to  substitute  the  words  "is 
accuracy,  wherein  freedom  in  society  and  under  null  and  void  "in  place  of  "  annulled.*'  The 
an  organized  government  consists.  But  I  think  motion  failed  to  pass,  and  the  vote  on  the  pas- 
it  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  consist  sage  of  the  ordinance  was  unanimous, 
chiefly,  in  the  right  to  be  protected,  by  consti-  The  following  ordinance  in  relation  to  sla~ 
tational  law,  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  in  the  very  was  also  adopted : 

acquisition  by  honest  industry  of  property,  in  Whereas,  slavery  has  been  destroyed  in  this  State 

its  possession  and  transmission  to  heirs,  in  a  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  therefore, 

right  to  personal  security  and  locomotion,  and,  -B*  #  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida, 

generally,  in  a  right  to  improve  one's  intellec-  towmaato*  <MMmM*r  Tfai  neither  slavery  nor  in- 

fnd  mJ.il  *»A  £li<*5™«  J^f?™   ™A  ♦,*  ™.._  voluntary  servitude  shall  in  future  exist  in  this  State, 


the  same  right  on  the  part  of  others.    But  tion  of  color,  are  free,  and  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of 

freedom  does  not  necessarily  include  the  idea  pewon  and  property  without  distinction  of  coTor. 

of  a  participation  in  the  affairs  of  Government.  In  the  preamble  the  words  "  by  the  Govern* 

The  privilege  of  voting  at  elections,  the  capacity  ment  of  the  United  States  "  were  added  as  an 

to  hold  office,  or  to  sit  on  juries,  are  not  essen-  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  on 

tial  rights  of  freedom.      They  are  privileges  the  motion  of  a  member,  who  "wished  the 

conferred  or  duties  enjoined  upon  certain  per-  world  to  know  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  by 

sons  or  classes  of  persons  by  the  supreme  power  the  people  of  Florida  was  not  a  voluntary  ac* 
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on  their  part,  bat  a  compulsory  measure  adopted  their  ultimate  adoption  was  satisfactory  to  the 

in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  President,  people. 

after  slavery  had  been  destroyed  by  the  mill-  The  election,  which  was  held  on  November 
tary  power  of  the  Government."  This  amend-  29,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  David  S.  Walker 
ment  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  20  yeas  to  14  as  Governor,  and  W.  W.J.  Kelley  as  Lieutenant- 
nays.  Governor;  Secretary  of  State,  B.  F.  Allen; 

The  following  ordinance  repudiating  the  State  Attorney-General,  J.  B.    Galbraith  ;    Oomp- 

debt  was  also  adopted.    The  vote  was— yeas  troller,  L.  G.  Pyles;  Treasurer,  0.  H.  Austen; 

83;  nays  9.    Its  adoption  was  understood  to  Representative  in  Congress,  Ferdinand  McLeod ; 

be  the  desire  of  the  federal  Government,  other-  Judge  of  Suwanee  Circuit,  T.  T.  Long;  Judge 

wise  it  would  not  have  been  passed  by  the  Con-  of  Eastern  Circuit,  E.  A.  Putnam.    Members 

vention:  of  the  Legislature  were  also  chosen.    The  en- 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  peopU  of  Florida,  in  eonven-  tire  vot^polled  was  less  than  4,000.    In  1860 

tion  assembled,  That  all  State  Treasury  notes  issued,  the  vote  of  the  State  at  the  Presidential  elec- 

and  all  other  liabilities  contracted  by  the  State  of  tion  was  14  347 

such  liabilities  as  are  provided  for  by  this  Constitu-  18th.    Provisional  Governor  Marvin  delivered 

lion,  be  and  are  declared  void,  and  the  General  As-  an  address,  in  which  he  recommended  the  pas- 

sembly  shall  have  no  power  to  provide  for  the  pay-  gage  of  laws  which  should  secure  to  freedmen 

ment  ofthe  same,  or  any  part  thereof.  ^^  rightg  of  yeraon  and  of  property,  rive 

The  following  ordinance,  defining  the  posi-  them  an  easy  and  cheap  remedy  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  freedmen  in  the  courts  of  justice,  tion  of  wages,  and  protect  them  against  imposi- 
was  adopted — yeas  26 ;  nays  10 :  tion.  At  the  same  time  he  urged  that  meas- 
^S*  U  ordained  by  the  people  of  Florida,  in  convert-  ures  should  be  devised  for  obliging  the  negro 
Horn  assembled,  Tnat,  in  all  criminal  proceedings  to  fulfil  his  contracts,  and  prevent  him  from 
founded  upon  injury  to  a  colored  person,  and  in*  all  leaving  his  employer  at  a  time  when  his  ser- 
cases  affecting  the  rights  or  remedies  of  colored  ^  ^  e  e  m0  t  needed.  On  December  21st 
persons,  no  person  shall  be  incompetent  to  testify  as  7,  ,  ,  ° _*«**«**.  Vu  ^^wwi  ojbi. 
^witness  on  account  of  color.  &  all  other  caies,  **»  newly  elected  governor,  Walker,  was  duly 
the  testimony  of  colored  persons  shall  be  excluded,  inaugurated.  In  his  address  he  recommended 
unless  made  competent  by  future  legislation.  The  the  adoption  of  measures  similar  to  those  urged 
jury  shall  judge  of  the  credibility  of  the  testimony.  by  Provisional  Governor  Marvin.    He  opposed 

The  Convention  further  ordered  that  the  the  granting  of  suffrage  to  the  negroes  as  a 
election  of  Governor  and  other  executive  offi-  measure  to  which  neither  an  honest  nor  consci- 
cers,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts,  entious  consent  could  be  given. 
Solicitors,  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  The  Legislature  elected  as  Senators  to  Con- 
members  of  the  Legislature,  should  be  held  on  gress  Governor  Marvin  and  Wilkinson  McCall. 
November  29th,  and  that  the  Legislature  should  On  January  18th  the  following  despatch  was 
assemble  on  the  third  Monday  of  Deoember.  sent  from  President  Johnson  to  Governor  Mar- 
On  November  10th  Governor  Marvin  sent  the  vin : 

following  despatch  to  President  Johnson :  Department  or  State,  WABimreTON,  Jan.  18, 1M6. 

_     _  .  Tallabasbw,  Fla.,  Not.  18, 186&  To  Hie  Excellency  William  Marvin,  Provisional  Got- 

The  Convention  has  annulled  the  ordinance  of  se-        ernor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  Tallahassee  : 
cession,  abolished  slavery,  and  declared  that  all  the        gIH .  fhe  time  has  arrived  when,  in  the  judgment 

inhabitants  ofthe  State,  without  distinction  of  color,  0f  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  care  and 

are  free;  and  that  no  person  shall  be  incompetent  to  conduct  of  the  proper  affairs  of  the  State  of  Florida 

testify  as  a  witness  on  account  of  color  in  any  matter  may  be  remitted  to  the  constitutional  authorities 

wherein  a  colored  person  is  concerned.  chosen  by  the  people  thereof,  without  danger  to  the 

It  has  repudiated  the  State  debt  contracted  in  peace  and  safety  or  the  United  States, 
support  ofthe  rebellion,  amended  the  constitution  in        By  direction  of  the  President,  therefore,  you  are 

other  respects,  and  adjourned.  relieved  from  the  trust  which  was  heretofore  reposed 

WILLIAM  MARVIN,  Provisional  Governor.  \n  you  as  Provisional  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

T\nM;nM  +1^  „~„„:~„„  A*  *-u  ^  n~««,v«4.:«„  +i.A  Whenever  the  Governor  elect  shall  have  become 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  the  qualified  to  di8charge  the  duties  of  the  Executive 

trovernor  had  reported  its  progress  to  the  an-  office  y<m  ^  transfer  the  papers  and  property  of 

thorities  at  Washington,  and  received  the  fol-  the  State,  now  in  your  custody,  to  his  Excellency 

lowing  reply :  Governor  Walker.    It  ^ives  me  especial  pleasure  to 

WAsmztGTOir,  Nov.  1, 1865.  convey  to  you  the  President's  acknowledgments  of 

Your  letter  of  October  7  was  received  and  sub-  the  fidelity,  loyalty,  and  discretion  which  have  marked 

mitted  to  the  President     He  is  gratified  with  the  your  administration. 

favorable  progress  toward  reorganization  in  Florida,        You  will  please  give  me  a  reply,  specifying  the  day 

and  directs  me  to  say  that  he  regards  the  ratification  on  which  this  communication  is  received, 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Congressional  amendment        I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Excellency's  most 

of  the  Constitution  ofthe  United  States  as  indispen-  obedient  servant,  W.  HUNTER, 

sable  to  a  successful  restoration  of  the  true  loyal  re-  Acting  Secretary. 

lations  between  Florida  and  the  other  States,  and  _  __  ,-.«..«■»-<, 

squallv  indispensable  to  the  return  of  peace  and  har-  Defabtmekt  of  State,  Washihgtow,  Jan.  18, 1866. 

mony  throughout  the  republic.  To  Hi*  Excellency  D.  S.  Walker,  Governor  of  the  Stat 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD.  of  Florida.  Tallahassee: 

_,  .  Sib:  By  direction  ofthe  President,  I  have  the  honor 

These  measures  had  been  ably  opposed  dur-  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  communica- 

ing  their  consideration  by  the  Convention,  but  tion  which  has  been  addressed  to  his  Excellency 
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William  Marvin,  late  Provisional  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  whereby  he  has  been  relieved  of  the 
trust  heretofore  imposed  in  him,  and  directed  to  de- 
liver into  your  Excellency's  possession  the  papers 
and  property  relating  to  that  trust. 

I  have  the  honor  to  tender,  to  von  the  cooperation 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  whenever  it 
may  be  found  necessary  in  effecting  the  early  resto- 
ration and  the  permanent  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  State  over  which  yon  have  been  called  to  preside. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

W.  HUNTER,  Acting  Secretary. 

On  transferring  the  office  to  Governor  "Walker, 
Provisional  Governor  Marvin  thus  'slescribea 
the  condition  of  affairs : 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  militia  or  volunteer 
troops  shall  appear  under  arms  before  they  have  re- 
ceived special  orders  from  myself  or  the  Constitu- 
tional Governor,  unless  in  some  unforeseen  case  of 
justifiable  necessity.  The  admirable  disposition 
made  of  the  white  troops  of  the  United  States  by  the 
General  in  command  will  secure  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  State,  if  the  civil  authorities  do  their  duty,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  they  wilL  The  colored  troops  have 
nearly  all  been  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  State 
to  the  seaboard,  and  I  am  assured  that  the  remainder 
will  be  just  as  soon  as  the  interest  of  the  public  ser- 
vice will  permit  it. 

Ho  represented  the  State  Government  as  en- 
tering on  its  new  career  under  great  difficulty 
and  embarrassment.  The  people  were  greatly 
impoverished  by  the  war  and  poorly  prepared 
to  pay  taxes.  The  State  Treasury  was  empty. 
Taxes  upon  the  lands  of  the  State  were  due  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  nearly  to  the  amount 
of  $77,520.  The  labor  of  the  State  was  dis- 
organized and  demoralized,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  society  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the 
constant  friction  and  irritation  produced  by  the 
new  state  of  affairs.  Martial  law  continued 
to  exist  for  the  higher  crimes,  and  might  at  any 
time  be  extended.  He  recommended  that  the 
Treasury  should  be  replenished  by  taxation,  and 
that  a  temporary  loan  should  be  obtained  for 
immediate  necessities.  He  further  said :  u  We 
need  to  look  calmly,  dispassionately,  and  ear- 
nestly at  our  real  and  true  condition,  and  realize 
it  in  all  its  force,  and  then  we  ought  patiently, 
enduringly.  and  faithfully  to  labor  to  improve 
it" 

FRANCE,  an  empire  in  Europe:  Emperor, 
Louis  Napoleon  (Napoleon  IIL),  born  April  20, 
1808,  chosen  hereditary  Emperor  by  a  "P16- 
biscite"  of  7,864,189  against  231,145  votes, 
November  21  and  22,  1852 :  son,  Napoleon 
Eug6ne  Louis  Jean  Joseph,  born  March  16, 
1836. 

There  are  in  the  Government  of  France  five 
divisions  :  the  Emperor,  the  Ministers,  the 
Council  of  State,  the  Senate,  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Body  (Corp*  Legislattf).  The  Ministers, 
the  Members  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  those 
of  the  Senate,  are  all  nominated  solely  by  the 
Emperor.  The  Senate  is  to  consist  of  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  and  the 
Cardinals,  Marshals,  and  Admirals  of  the  Em- 
pire belong  to  it  by  right  of  their  dignity.  The 
members  of  the  Legislative  Body  are  elected 


for  the  term  of  six  years  by  general  suffrage,  at 
the  rate  of  one  member  to  every  85,000 
electors.  The  Legislative  Body,  which  was 
chosen  in  1863,  consists  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-three  members.  Its  President  is  Count 
Walewski,  appointed  September  1, 1865.  At 
the  general  election,  in  1863,  the  combined 
'Opposition  succeeded  in  electing  about  thirty- 
five  of  its  candidates.  Since  then,  until  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  twenty-seven  partial  elections  have 
been  held  in  the  Departments  of  the  C6te  d'Or, 
Seine,  Pyrenees  Orientates,  Bas-Bhin,  Vosges, 
Nord,  Gard,  Dordogne,  Araeche,  Aude,  Bas-de- 
Calais,  Finisterre,  Charente  Inferieure,  Calva- 
dos, Marne,  Puy-de-D6me,  Lande&Oise,  Basses- 
Pyr6n6es,  Aisne,  and  Yonne.  These  divers 
electoral  districts  are  spread  over  all  France, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  indicative 
of  the  progress  of  publio  opinion  throughout 
the  country.  In  1868  those  twenty-seven  dis- 
tricts gave  546,000  votes  to  the  Government, 
and  only  200,000  to  the  independent  candidates ; 
whereas  the  same  districts  gave  in  the  partial 
elections  455,000  votes  to  the  former,  and  298,- 
000  to  the  latter,  showing  a  transfer  of  about 
100,000  votes  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
reducing  the  difference  to  the  credit  of  the 
official  nominees,  which  was  846,000  votes,  to 
157,000.  In  1868  the  independent  candidates 
obtained  a  majority  in  only  three  of  the  twenty- 
seven  districts,  namely,  those  of  the  Seine.  In 
the  partial  elections,  the  independent  or  Oppo- 
sition candidates  were  elected  in  eleven  of  those 
districts,  viz.,  those  of  the  Seine,  in  the  C6to- 
d'Or,  Bas-Rhin,  Vosges,  Nord,  Charente  In- 
ftrieure,  Marne,  Puy-de-D6me,  Aisne. 

The  area  of  France  amounts  to  207,282  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1861,  was  87,882,225  souls.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment takes  a  census  every  five  years,  or  twice 
as  often  as  that  of  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain.  It  appears  from  comparative  returns 
that  the  French  population  increases  very  slowly 
compared  with  some  other  countries.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  exhibit  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  France,  at  each  census,  from  1836  to 
1861: 


Canmi  of  Popula- 
tion. 

*— 

Aaan*l  IscrmMh. 
Parent. 

1886 

88,540,910 
84,280,148 
86,400,476 
85,788,170 
86,189,864 
8*917,254 

698,269 

1,170,898 
832,684 
845,1M 
577,890 

1841 

0.41 

1846 

1851 

0.68 
0.23 

1856 

0.23 

1861 

0.83 

From  these  returns  it  appears  that  during  the 
period  from  1851  to  1861  the  population  of 
France  has  increased  only  about  2.7  per  cent., 
while  the  population  of  the  United  States  during 
the  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860  increased  85.58 
per  cent  The  French  census  furnishes  some 
singular  facts,  showing  the  disinclination  of  the 
population  of  the  empire  to  emigrate.  Of  the 
86,864,678  souls  composing  the  purely  French 
population  of  the  empire,  but  8,888,679  were 
domioiled  out  of  the  departments  where  the* 


were  bom ;  more  than  88  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire population  were  living  in  their  depart- 
ments. The  agricultural  population  of  France 
is  set  down  at  53.15  percent,  of  the  whole;  the 
manufacturing 39.42;  thocommercinl4.il;  the 
various  professions  4.1G,  and  the  clergy  0.6. 
Statistical  returns  show  that  in  England  the 
agricultural  population  is  abont  25  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  and  it  is  stated  that  on  the  Con- 
tinent the  proportions  fluctuate,  in  the  different 
countries,  between  SO  and  40  per  cent. 

Algeria,  which  is  divided  into  the  three  prov- 
inces of  Algiers,  Constantine,  and  Oran,  has  a 
population  of  2,990,124  inhabitants,  of  whom 
(1884)  204,877  were  Europeans. 

The  Government  of  France  is  constantly  ex- 
tending the  frontier  of  its  colonics,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  following  table  with 
that  given  in  the  Aknual  Cyclop-edia  for 
1864: 


1  fc 

0^ 

»._ 

IruE-dad    k 

ufldtng 

ii-dad.. 

9*1 

mi 

1,483 

1M« 

ffl.K* 

Ox»»(IMX 

H_U«. 

f.p.l.UB,. 

5,256,589 
M,S4H80 
8»,1(W,B18 

!,  180,000 

•UWiM 

S.S86,3M 

The  Bine  Book  presented  to  the  Legislative 
Body  by  the  Government  in  1888  has  tbe  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  navy:  "During  the 
year  1863  the  construction  of  vessels  for  tbe 
new  fleet  has  continued  to  the  extent  of  the 
credits  allowed.  The  bases  adopted  in  1657 
have  been  completed  by  new  types  of  iron-clod 
vessels  more  especially  intended,  some  for  dis- 
tant missions,  others  for  the  defence  of  our 
ports,  roadsteads,  and  rivere.  Two  of  those 
war  vessels,  belonging  to  tbe  category  of  those 
Inserted  in  the  tables  presented  in  past  years  in 
the  statement  of  the  situation  of  the  empire, 
have  therefore  been  built ;  an  iron-clad  cor- 
vette, and  a  coast-guard  vessel  with  a  spur. 
The  number  of  vessels  in  this  fleet  which  (ex-' 
elusive  of  gunboats)  was  128  on  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1884,  Is  129  on  the  Slat  December, 
1865.    They  are  subdivided  as  follows : 


Under  the  protectorate  of  France  ai 
lowing  countries : 


Afl-k»— Porto  N. 


in  Iho  GoldCoMC... 


Touboiul  Inland!  (!).. . 
-Mmotou       -     (1»),.. 


10,341 

8,000 
1,600 


ifil 

S 

Ml 

it 

■ 

10 

The  budget  for  1866,  as  voted  by  tbe  Senate 
and  the  Legislative  Body,  was  as  follows : 

Kienm.      |       Exramu. 

EiLrwnJluaij  Hudgct . . . 

USSJgT.lES 

181,906,011 

1,381,413.603 
148,718.800 

1064, WV« 

2,081 ,187.008 

Surplus  of  receipts,  8,654,BEB. 

According  to  tbe  budget  of  the  Minister  of 
War  for  1866;  the  army  was  composed  as  fol- 


Thus  the  new  fleet  has  been  increased  by  eU 
finished  vessels,  viz. :  three  iron-clad  frigates, 
of  1,000  horses'  power;  one  iron  corvette,  of 
BOO  horses'  power;  one  iron-clad  coast-guard, 
of  500  horses'  power ;  one  corvette,  not  iron- 
clad, of  600  horses'  power.  The  steam  fleet 
comprises,  now  finishing  or  afloat,  11  vessels,  of 
7,0B0  horses'  power.  Lastly,  tbe  steam  fleet 
on  the  stocks  counts  28  vessels,  in  different  de- 
grees of  advancement," 

Tbe  general  and  special  commerce  of  Fraiice 
with  the  countries  of  America  during  the  year 
1868  was  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  mill- 
ions of  francs): 


ArReodu  Eepab 


The  navy,  on  January  1,  1805,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  Gotha  Almanac  for  1866,  as 
follows: 


Oltrt  ftulnofUulombn. 

The  commerce  with  some  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  Europe  was  as  follows  (value  expressed 
in  millions  of  francs) : 
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81.8 
866 
691 
860.7 
847.8 

82.8 
189.7 
698.6 
867.7 
804.8 

84.1 

888.8 

1,089.8 

846.8 

864.2 

80.4 

Great  Britain. 

808.8 
796.6 

210.6 

Italy 

887.8 

The  total  commerce  of  France,  during  the 
year  1863,  was  (value  expressed  in  millions  of 
francs) : 

Imports— General  Commerce 8,286.4 

Spool  al  Commerce 2,426 . 4 

Exports — General  Commerce 8.526.4 

Special  Commerce 2.662.6 

The  movements  of  shipping  during  1864  were 
«  follows : 


VESftETA. 

Ektkbxd. 

Cleakkd. 

Ships. 

Tomug*. 

SUp*. 

Toaaaf** 

18,814 
18,821 

1,979,146 
2,781,897 

18,840 
19,068 

8,069,648 

2,888,719 

82,186 

4,760,642 

82,898 

4,908,862 

The  merchant  navy,  on  December  81, 1868, 
consisted  of: 


SUpi. 

Tonaag*. 

14,747 
846 

900,817 

84,918 

Total 

16,092 

986,285 

8,006 

66,199 

The  speech  of  the  Emperor,  on  receiving  the 
diplomatic  corps,  on  January  2,  1865,  did  not 
contain  any  remarks  of  prominent  interest 
The  Emperor  promised  to  make  every  effort  that 
his  relations  with  foreign  powers  should  "be 
ever  animated  by  respect  for  right,  and  love  of 
peace  and  justice." 

The  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  J.  Baroohe, 
on  January  1st,  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  French 
bishops,  stating  that  the  Papal  Encyclical  of 
December  8, 1864,  contained  propositions  con- 
trary to  the  principles  on  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire  reposed,  and  that  the  re- 
ception and  publication  of  such  documents 
could  not  be  authorized.  The  bishops  were, 
at  the  same  time,  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
clergy  the  necessary  recommendations  to  ab- 
stain from  observations  that  might  lead  to  re- 
grettable interpretations.  A  number  of  bishops 
aid  not  comply  with  this  request^  but  pub- 
lished the  entire  Enoyclical  in  their  dioceses. 
The  letters  of  several  were  referred  by  the 
Government  to  the  Council  of  State,  as  exceed- 
ing the  legal  functions  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
French  Minister  in  Rome  was  instructed  to 
complain  to  the  Papal  Government,  of  two  let- 
ters addressed  by  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Paris,  to 
the  Bishops  of  Orleans  and  Poitiers,  as  constitut- 
ing an  infraction  both  of  international  law  and 
of  the  public  law  of  France.  The  controversy 
was  subsequently  settled  in  an  amicable  way. 

The  French  Chambers  were  opened  by  the 
Emperor  on  February,  15th.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  passages  of  his  address : 

The  Roman  Question. — la  the  centre  of  Europe  the 
action  of  France  ought  to  be  exercised  more  reso- 


lutely. I  wish  to  render  possible  the  solution  of  a 
difficult  problem.  The  Convention  of  16th  Septem- 
ber, disentangled  from  passionate  interpretations, 
consecrates  two  great  principles — the  strengthening 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  independence 
of  the  Holy  See.  The  provisional  and  precarious 
state  which  excited  so  many  alarms  is  about  to  dis- 
appear. It  is  no  longer  separate  members  of  the 
Italian  country  seeking  to  be  united,  by  feeble  bonds, 
to  a  little  state  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps;  it  is  a  great 
country,  which,  elevating  itself  above  local  preju- 
dices, and  scorning  thoughtless  impulses,  boldly 
transports  its  capital  to  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  places  it  in  the  midst  of  the  Apennines  as  in  an 
impregnable  citadel.  By  that  act  of  patriotism  Italy 
constitutes  herself  definitively,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  reconciles  herself  with  Catholicity.  She  en- 
gages to  respect  the  independence  of  the  Holy  Bee. 
to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  States,  and 
thus  permits  us  to  withdraw  our  troops.  The  Pon- 
tifical territory,  efficaciously  guaranteed,  is  placed 
under  the  safeguard  of  a  treaty,  which  solemnly 
binds  the  two  Governments.  The  Convention  is  not 
then  an  arm  of  war,  but  a  work  of  peace  and  concili- 
ation. 

Algeria. — In  Africa,  a  sudden  insurrection  has 
intervened  to  trouble  the  security  of  our  possessions, 
and  show  how  ignorant  certain  tribes  still  are  both 
of  our  force  and  our  benevolent  intentions.  It  is  at 
the  moment  when,  by  a  spirit  of  generous  justice,  we 
were  assuring  the  property  of  the  soil  to  the  Arab 
population :  when,  by  liberal  measures,  we  attempted 
to  make  tnat  abused  people  comprehend  that,  far 
from  oppressing,  we  wish  to  call  it  to  the  benefit  of 
civilization — it  is  at  that  moment,  I  say,  that,  misled 
by  religious  fanaticism,  the  neighboring  Arabs  of  the 
desert  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  places  and  the  seventy  of  the 
weather,  our  armyt  conducted  with  ability,  soon  gave 
an  account  of  the  insurrection ;  and,  after  the  com- 
bat, no  bloody  repression,  no  useless  severity  sad- 
dened the  victory.  The  zeal  of  the  experienced 
chief  placed  at  the  head  of  Algeria,  the  unity  of  the 
restored  command,  the  declaration  of  the  generous 
designs  of  France,  every  thing  will  concur,  fhope,  to 
prevent  the  return  of  tne  like  disorders. 

Religion  and  Public  Instruction. — Religion  and 
public  instruction  are  the  objects  of  my  constant  pre- 
occupation. All  the  forms  of  worship  enjoy  an  equal 
liberty.  The  Catholic  clergy  exercises,  even  beyond 
its  own  ministry,  a  legitimate  influence.  By  the  law 
of  instruction  it  gives  its  concurrence  in  tne  educa- 
tion of  youth;  by  the  electoral  law  it  may  enter  the 
public  councils ;  by  the  constitution  it  has  a  seat  in 
the  Senate.  But  the  more  we  surround  it  with  con- 
sideration and  deference  the  more  we  count  upon  its 
respecting  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State.  It  is 
my  duty  to  maintain  intact  the  rights  of  the  civil 
power,  which  since  St.  Louis  no  sovereign  of  France 
uas  ever  abandoned.  The  development  of  public  in- 
struction deserves  your  care.  In  the  country  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  every  citizen  ought  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write.  A  project  of  law  will  be  presented  to  you 
still  further  to  disseminate  primary  instruction. 

Agriculture  and  Commerce. — It  is  thus  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  remove  the  partial  distress  under 
which  agriculture  suffers.  Some  attribute  this  dis- 
tress to  the  suppression  of  the  sliding  scale.  They 
forget  that  in  1861,  when  the  sliding  scale  still  ex- 
isted, the  price  of  corn  was  considerably  lower,  and 
that  this  year  even  exportations  of  grain  exceed 
greatly  the  importations.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  due 
to  a  liberal  legislation,  due  to  the  impulse  given  to 
all  the  elements  of  national  wealth,  that  our  foreign 
commerce,  which  in  1851  amounted  to  2,614,000,000?., 
amounts  to-day  to  the  prodigious  figure  of  more 
than  7.000,000,0001 

Individual  Liberty. — Passing  to  another  order  of 
ideas,  measures  will  be  proposed  to  you  which  will 
have  for  their  object  to  increase  the  guarantees  of 
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individual  liberty.    The  first  authorizes  admission  to  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end,  and  by  pcaco  to 

provisional  liberty,  with  or  without  guarantee  even ;  restore  to  America  her  splendor  and  prosperity." 

id  criminal  matters  it  will  diminish  the  rigor  of  pre-  a  «^  vr  q^u^^a^  ^i*  fL-A  *v~j.  «  *L  J 

ventive  detention.    The  second  suppresses  the  con-  And  f:  Schneider  felt  sure  that  "  the  emotion 

trainte  par  corpt  (personal  detention)  in  civil  and  -  caused  by  the  assassination  had  been  nowhere 

commercial  matters — an  innovation  which  is,  how-  so  profound  and  universal  as  in  France.  Called 

ever,  but  the  reappearance  of  a  very  ancient  princi-  to  the  head  of  affairs  at  a  critical  time,"  ho 

debtor,  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  debt.  -Hr-  Abraham  Lmcoln  rose  to  the  height  of  hia 

The  R>licy  of  the  Imperial  Government.— Let  us  difficult  mission.     After  having  shown  indomi- 

continue,  then,  to  follow  the  path  traced  out  abroad,  table  firmness  during  the  struggle,  he  seemed 

Let  u  lire  to  peace  withthe  different  powers,  and  likely,  by  the  moderation  of  his  language  and 

only  allow  the  voice  of  France  to  be  heard  for  right  ^'J  +Z  v»:„,.  a^i  «  a.„:+a.t  ~~a  a      x3 

•n  J  justice.     At  home  let  us  protect  religious  id?as  ^5  *>  brm?  abont  *  frm.^  and  durable  rec- 

without  yielding  up  in  any  way  the  rights  of  the  civil  oncuiatoon  between  the  children  of  the  Ameri- 

power,  diffuse  instruction  in  all  classes  of  society,  can  nation.    His  latest  acts  were  the  crowning 

simplify  without  destroying  our  admirable  adminis-  of  the  life  of  an  honest  man  and  a  great  citizen." 


elevate  tne  soul  and  the  body  of  the  nation.    But  the  President  the  desire  that  the  Legislative 

while  making  ourselves  the  ardent  promoters  of  use-  Body  should  follow  the  example  of  other  Euro- 

ful  reform,  let  us  maintain  with  firmness  the  basis  of  pean  Parliaments,  and  pass  resolutions  expres- 

2rfST»^^^3^^?«SrSJ  Biyeofindignatipnatthecrin.^dofsyinp^thy 
sole  object  of  sapping  that  which  we  have  founded,  with  the  American  people.  The  Emperor  de- 
Utopia  is  to  good  what  illusion  is  to  truth ;  and  puted  an  aide-de-  camp  to  call  on  the  Minister 
{>rogress  is  not  the  realization  of  a  theory  more  or  of  the  United  States,  to  request  him  to  convey 
ess  ingenious,  but  the  application  of  ]ho  results  of  to  president  Johnson  the  expression  of  profound 

puDSnioT  y        '         aCCCP        J  afflictionandsorrowwithwnichtheodiouscrime 

had  inspired  the  Emperor,  and  the  same  senti- 

Both.the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body  ments  were  expressed  by  the  Empress  on  receiv- 

adopted  addresses  to  the  Emperor,  reiterating  ing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow.    The  Minister  of 

the  views  of  the  imperial  speech,  and  express-  Foreign  Affairs  addressed  the  following,  de- 

ing  unbounded  confidence  in  the  policy  of  the  spatch  to  the  French  Minister  in  Washington : 
Government  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.    In  Paws,  April  ssth. 

the  Legislative  Body,  several  subjects  of  the  ad-       Sib:  The  news  of  the  crime  of  which  President 

dress,  especially  the  one  on  Mexico,  were  se-  Lincoln  has  just  been  the  victim,  has  caused  in  the 

verely  and  brilliantly  attacked  by  members  of  ^^^SwSd^^ll^^^SiM^ 

the  liberal  Opposition,  but  without  effect.   Con-  c  "    £ ^J MinUter  of  tEe  Um^Tltatesrto'request 

siderable  interest  was  awakened  by  a  speech  that  he  would  transmit  the  expression  of  this  feel- 

«1  T"»  a*  t  If      fll^  •.  I.  A«  .  ■*  r  r     1  *_  •  •  am  'a%       it 


temporal  power  of  the  J?*  *?T°*J\l  aew.re-a1 10  "S™  *Vow»  w  ?0Uf 

t>-        £  **i.  •    •*      i^rFT     .*i  *•      to  a  without  delay,  the  painful  emotion  which  we  have 

Pope ;  but  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Body,  felt  and  to.^ay  j  am  anxioug>  in  conformity  with  the 

as  well  as  of  the  Senate,  sustained  the  Govern-  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  to  render  a  well-merited 

ment  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  question,  homage  to  the  ereat  citizen  whose  loss  the  United 

Two  prominent  members  of  the  liberal  Opposi-  States  deplore.  Raised  by  the  suffrages  of  his  country 

♦;««    /\i:«;A«  a«j  T\A.:mAn    ^^^^^a  ?«  ,™*«  to  the  first  magistracy  of  the  republic,  Mr.  Abraham 

tion,  Olivier  and  Danmon,  separated  in  some  Lincoln  had  dfgplay/d  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 

questions  from  their  party,  recognising  the  Im-  placed  in  his  hands  the  most  sterling  qualities,  for  in 

perial  Government  as  the  true  expression  of  the  him  firmness  was  allied  to  high  principle.    His  great 

popular  will,  and  promising  it  their  entire  sup-  soul  never  shrank  from  the  terrible  trials  which  were 

port,  in  case  it  should  adopt  a  more  liberal  reserved  for  his  Government:  at  the  moment  when 

rvji*,  max  v«~  *«  di*vu«x  ,T^  V     •     ii      X^X<"  an  atrocious  crime  removed  him  from  the  mission 

policy.    1  he  session  of  the  Legislative  Corps  which  he  f^ued  as  a  religious  duty,  he  felt  that  the 

was  closed  on  July  4th.  triumph  of  his  policy  was  definitively  secured.    Hia 

The  report  of  the  assassination  of  President  recent  proclamations  are  marked  with  the  thoughts 

Lincoln  produced  a  great  excitement  in  the  <*  moderation  which  inspired  him  in  approaching 

French  Chambers.     In  the  Legislative  Bodv  of  resolutely  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  Union  and 

irencnunamoers.     in  tne .legislative  uoay  Ol  assuring  peace.    The  supreme  satisfaction  of  accom- 

June  1st,  M.  Kouner,  Minister  of  fotate,  and  M.  pifching  this  work  has  not  been  granted  to  him ;  but 

Schneider,  the  acting  President,  made  them-  m  collecting  these  evidences  of  his  great  wisdom,  as 

selves  the  interpreters  of  the  horror  and  indig-  well  as  the  examples  of  good  sense,  of  courage,  and 

nation  which  the  whole  nation  felt  with  regard  jf  patriotism  which  he  has  given,  history  will  not 

+*  +i,A  „«™       u  a^~,*>™  t  ?r™i„  »  aaiA  \r  hesitate  to  place  him  in  the  rank  of  the  citizens  who 

to  the  crime.      "Abraham  Lincoln  "  said  M.  haye  been  &e  ^test  honor  of  their  country.    By 

Rouher,  "  displayed  m  that  unfortunate  struggle  oraer  pf  the  Emperor,  I  forward  this  despatch  to  the 

which  distracts  his  country,  that  calm  firmness,  Minister  of  State,  who  is  directed  to  communicate  it 

that  indomitable  energy,  which  is  the  charao-  to  the  Senate  and  Legislative  Body.    All  France  will 

teristic  of  great  souls,  and  the  necessary  condi-  J°in  in^e^e^  8  celmfiR0UYN  DE  LHUTS. 
tion  of  the  accomplishment  of  great  duties.  On  '     '' 

the  morrow  of  victory  he  showed  himself  gen-        To  this  despatch  the  following  answer  was 

erous,  moderate,  conciliatory.    Ho  was  anxious  received : 
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mi.    «       .,     WAMniwToir,  May  22,  18«b.  pointed  Prince  Napoleon  a  member  and  Vice- 

dressed  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  M.  de  (Jeofroy,  Prince  Napoleon  made  along  speech  at  Ajaocio, 

charging  him  to  express  to  the  Government  of  the  on  the  inauguration  of  a  monument  to  Napo- 

United  States  the  feelings  with  which  the  Emperor  leon  I.,  giving  an  eloquent  biography  of  the 

the^a^a^n^  PrTsidTnt  ^A^llhm^^  Bonapartes  and  a  history  of  the  life  and  acts  of 

sympat^Sey  hare  feirontearaingtoat  uneracted  the  *  "*fc  Napoleon,  which  he  described  as  a 

catastrophe,  and  lastly,  their  great  esteem  for  the  complete  programme  of  liberal  policy.    The 

character  and  virtues  of  the  deceased  President.  This  speech  made  a  profound  sensation  in  the  political 

despatch  bears  the  impress  of  a  spirit  of  generosity  WOrld,  but  gave  great  offence  to  the  Emperor: 

and  of  cordial  sympathy  toward  the  United  States  who  ^dressed  to  his  cousin  the  following  let- 

which  does  honor  to  the  ancient  friendship  of  the  two  r      -rl  j  Sj.      v      ««j  *wA«/n  ±±m&  *w 

nations,  and  which  is  on  our  part  cordially  recipro-  ter>  d*™*1  September  23d : 


Drouyn  de  Lhuys  a  copy  of  the  present  letter.  peror  can  only  be  useful  to  the  enemies  of  my  Gov- 

I  am,  4c,  W.  HUNTER.  ernment,  as  furnishing  ground  for  judgment  that  we 

On  May  1st,  the  Emperor  embarked  at  Mar-  "%**  admi^.  7™  exP?M  iw??e11*?  of  ^atrJd 

.„     *   J      ^  ^      rtsJ!    w*vu*».<o*A  aw  ju.a.L  ^^  rBnc0r  which  are  no  longer  of  our  day.    To  be 

semes  for  a  protracted  visit  to  Algeria.    Imme-  able  to  apply  to  the  present  time  the  ideas  of  the 

diately  on  landing  he  issued  two  remarkable  Emperor,  ft  is  necessary  to  hare  passed  through  the 

proclamations ;   one  to  the  European  settlers,  severe  trials  and  responsibility  of  power.    Can  we, 

and  the  other  to  the  Arabs,    To  the  former  he  moreover,  pigmies  as  we  are,  really  estimate,  at  its 

•  i .  true  value,  the  great  historical  figure  of  Napoleon  ? 

8aiu '  Standing  before  a  colossal  statue,  we  are  powerless 

Have  faith  in  the  futnre.    Become  attached  to  the  to  take  m  the  whole  at  a  glance.    We  never  see  but 

land  which  you  cultivate  as  to  a  new  fatherland,  and  the  side  which  strikes  our  view ;  bat  that  which  is 

treat  the  Arabs,  in  the  midst  of  whom  you  must  clear  to  all  the  world  is  that  to  prevent  anarchy,  that 

dwell,  as  fellow-countrymen.  We  must  be  the  masters,  formidable  enemy  of  true  liberty,  the  Emperor  had 

because  we  are  the  more  civilized ;  we  must  be  gen-  to  establish,  first  in  his  family,  and  then  in  his  Gov- 

erous,  because  we  are  the  stronger.    Let  us,  then,  ernment,  that  severe  discipline  admitting  but  one 

justify  unceasingly  the  glorious  act  of  one  of  my  pre-  will  and  one  action.    I  cannot  henceforth  deviate 

decessors,  who,  in  planting  thirty-five  years  ago,  on  from  the  same  rule  of  conduct, 
the  soil  of  Africa,  the  banner  of  France  and  the  Gross,         _.  .         _T      ,  1.3.^.1^       * 

unfurled  at  once  the  sign  of  civilisation  and  the  sym-        Prince  Napoleon  replied  to  this  letter  by 

bol  of  peace  and  charity.  tendering  his  resignation  as  Vice-President  of 

In  his  address  to  the  Arabs  he  remarked :  *»  ?rivy  Council,  and  President  of  the  Com- 
.,  .  n  .  .  1Mft  .  .  ,  .  ..  mission  of  the  Universal  Exhibition.  His  res- 
France  came  to  Algeria  in  1830.  not  to  destroy  the  a--^--  „aa  A^Arx4.^ 

Arab  nationaUty,  but  to  liberate  tne  people  from  ages  ^^lon.  Wfls  accepted. 

of  oppression.   Nevertheless,  you  have  fought  against        1  he  rigorous  legislation  of  France  as  regards 


ageously  resisted,  and  yet  from  their  defeat  dates  £"~r  Y~  $  *"*  tf™*  foreign  papers  ™ 
their  regeneration.  Your  Prophet  sayB:  "God  gives  tf1®  Independanee  Beige,  were  subjected  to  it 
power  to  whomsoever  he  will."  I  come  to  exercise  After  having  been  several  times  seized,  the 
power  in  your  interest.  I  have  irrevocably  assured  circulation  of  this  paper  in  France  was  for  a 
to  you  the  proprietorship  of  the  land  you  occupy.  I  time  altogether  prohibited.  The  Empress,  on 
have  honored  your  chiefs  and  respecteayour  religion.  ^  f  ^  ^  f  ft  Emperor  Vf££  Mm 
I  wish  to  increase  your  well-being.  Tell  your  mis-  ,a"\c">  ™  ^^  *  ,  v, ,  .  jTi?  uvm  ^ 
taken  brethren  that  2,000,000  Arabs  cannot  resist  gena  to  France,  closed  the  period  of  her  regency 
40,000,000  Frenchmen.  I  thank  the  great  majority  by  a  decree,  dated  June  8th,  annulling  the  ewer- 
for  their  fidelity.  Great  recollections  and  powerful  tissements  given  up  to  that  time  to  the  press, 
interests  already  unite  you  to  the  mother  country,  0n  September  22d,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
S'r^  addresW  a  circular  to  the  prefects,  in  which 
♦hen,  in  your  destinies,  almost  united  with  those  of  he  urges  them  to  peruse  the  provincial  news- 
France,  and  acknowledge,  with  the  Koran,  that  papers  with  attention,  and  when  they  contain 
"what  God  directs  is  well  directed."  serious  errors  to  make  known  the  real  facts  bj 

The  Emperor  was  received  by  many  of  the  means  of  communiques.  "This  line  of  conduct," 
Arabs  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  on  his  return  says  the  minister,  u  must  be  pursued  persistently 
to  France  prepared  a  treatise  on  the  French  in  order  to  prove  efficacious;  but  your  inter- 
administration  of  Algeria,  declaring  some  feat-  ference  must  not  degenerate  either  into  abusive 
nres  of  it  to  have  been  mistakes,  and  ordering  communications  or  irritating  polemics." 
the  Governor-General  to  make  some  radical  On  June  29th,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued, 
changes  in  the  future.  dissolving  the  municipal  councils  throughout 

An  imperial  decree,  dated  December  24, 18C4,  Franoe  and  ordering  new  elections  to  take  place 

but  not  published  until  January  3,  1865,  ap-  on  July22d.    The  Marquis  de  Lavalette,  Min- 
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ister  of  the  Interior,  published  a  circular,  in  return  to  the  Union  of  all  the  States  who  endeavored 

which  he  says  that,  as  local  questions  only  have  *°  ■«* d*  tUref&>n^  From-  thf  *  mom«nt  *h5  J0"?- 

^1.  A^^iA^A  A+  +v/~,«  «i^*j,™  i»A  .AA^m«.An^a  tude  of  the  Washington  cabinet  was  directed  to  the 

be  decided  at  these  elections,  he  recommends  means  of  repairing  *th*  calamities  of  so  profound  a 

to  the  prefects  that  tbe  eleotors  should  be  al-  crisis.    We  most  earnestly  and  constantly  desired 

lowed  to  manifest  their  choice  spontaneously,  the  pacification  of  the  United  States,  and  were  re- 

and  should  only  be  interfered  with  if  imprudent  joiced  to  see  a  termination  to  the  effusion  of  generous 

tions  by  importing  questions  of  a  political  nature,  calculated  to  insure  its  future  tranquillity  and  assist 

This  abandonment  of  one  of  the  most  unpop-  the  resumption  and  development  of  the  important 

nlar  features  of  the  imperial  policy,  the  "official  commercial  relations  it  maintains  with  the  whole 

candidatures,1'  was  well  received,  although  it  w<>rld. 

soon  appeared  that  it  was  more  apparent  than  The  occupation  of  Mexico  by  French  troops, 

real,  as  the  Government  in  most  places  used  its  continued  throughout  the  whole  year  a  subject 

whole  influence  in  favor  of  the  so-called  "  muni-  0f  animated  diplomatic  correspondence  between 

cipal  ticket"    The  result  seems  to  have  satis-  the  Governments  of  France  and  the  United 

fied  both  the  Government  and  the  Opposition.  States.    The  most  important  of  the  American 

The  Government  candidates  obtained  the  ma-  despatches  were  made  public  by  the  Washington 

jority  in  the  departments,  while  the  Opposition  Government,  in  reply  to  a  call  for  them  on  the 

claimed  the  majority  in  the  great  towns.  part  of  the  Senate ;  and  the  publication  of  this 

An  imperial  decree  of  September  4th  an-  part  of  the  correspondence,  induced  the  French 
nulled  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Councils-  Government  to  enclose  (contrary  to  its  original 
General  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  as  having  ex-  intention)  its  own  despatches  in  the  "Yellow 
ceeded  the  limit  of  their  powers.  The  resolu-  Book,"  which  was  laid  before  the  Chambers  in 
tions  in  question  expressed  the  wish  that  the  January,  1866.  It  appears  from  these  despatches, 
law  should  afford  to  tbe  Councils-General  the  that  since  the  termination  of  the  war  in  the 
power  of  deciding  disputed  departmental  United  States,  the  remonstrances  of  the  Wash- 
elections,^  and  suggested  to  the  Government  ington  Government  against  the  continued  occu- 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  give  the  pation  of  Mexico  by  the  French,  became  more 
Councils-General  the  right  of  nominating  their  urgent.  It  was  represented  to  the  French  Gov- 
presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries.  ernment  that  the  sympathies  of  the  American 

The  French  Government,  during  the  year  people  were  strongly  with  the  Republicans  of 
1865,  carried  on  war  against  the  Republican  Mexico,  and  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  de- 
party  of  Mexico  and  the  insurgents  of  Algeria,  manded  that  foreign  troops  should  no  longer 
Of  the  relation  of  France  to  Mexico,  the  uBlue  interfere  with  the  popular  sovereignty  of  the 
Book,"  which  was  communicated  to  the  mem-  Mexican  nation.  France,  in  reply,  disclaimed 
hers  of  the  Legislative  Body  in  January,  1866,  any  intention  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  and 
speaks  as  follows :  subsequently  intimated  a  readiness  to  withdraw 

The  French  Government,  on  undertaking  the  ex-  he*  troops,  in  case  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 

pedition  to  Mexico,  placed  before  it  an  aim  to  which  ted  States  would  pledge  itself  to  recognize  the 

it  has  rendered  subordinate  its  conduct,  and  on  which  Imperial  Government.    When  this  was  declined 

!«^dlSd?i0^^!tiUiTn^n^:We/^nK  to  Mexic?  t>  J  the  United  States,  France  intimated  that  she 

to  obtain  redress,  not  to  proselytize  for  the  cause  of  *V    ,,  v        ..«   ,     l.v  ^     .   ,            .   .     .. 

monarchy.    Our  soldiers  are  not  in  Mexico  with  the  would  "»  satisfied  with  a  pledge  not  to  mter- 

object  of  intervention.    The  Imperial  Government  fere  m  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico.    But  this 

has  constantly  repelled  that  doctrine  as  contrary  to  was  likewise  declined  at  Washington.    At  the 

the  fundamental  principles  of  our  rights.    Mexico  is  t\oae  0f  the  year,  the  opinion  generally  prevail- 

fiSnr1*  raledby  YTwGoT?ment'  ftn^0?^  \°  ed,  that  France  would  yield  to  the  urgent  re- 
fulfil  the  engagements  it  has  made  in  respect  both  to  »  u!w  AA«*uw  "vuwjwiu  «.  "  ***c««  Av- 
the  persons  and  properties  of  foreigners.  When  the  monstrances  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
necessary  arrangements  are  concluded  with  the  Em-  opinion  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  words 
peror  Maximilian,  we  shall  be  so  far  from  repudiating  on  Mexico,  contained  in  the  speech  with  which 
the  results  of  our  principies  as  regards  intervention,  the  Emperor,  on  January  22,  1866,  opened  the 
^ain7^  Chambers  The  Empfrlr  thusr^erred  to  the 
to  foretell  the  time  when  we  shall  be  able  to  effect  the  affairs  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States : 

return  of  the  expeditionary  army.  _    ._    f                              x  „       _  _           A,       ... 

In  Mexico,  the  government  founded  upon  the  will 

The  relation  of  France  to  the  United  States  of  the  people,  is  being  consolidated.   The  opposition, 

is  reviewed  by  the  same  book  in  the  following  conquered  and  dispersed,  have  no  longer  a  chief. 

manner  •  ^e  National  troops  have  displayed  valor,  and  the 

^^     '  country  has  found  guarantees  of  order  and  security 

Great  changes  took  place  last  year  in  the  aspect  of  which  have  developed  its  resources  and  raised  its 

affairs  in  the  United  States.    In  view  of  the  conflict  commerce,  with  France  alone,  from  twenty-one  to 

proceeding  between  the  North  and  the  South,  wo  seventy-seven  millions. 

were,  in  common  with  the  other  maritime  powers.  As  I  expressed  the  hope  last  year  that  our  exnedi- 

under  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  existence  or  tion  was  approaching? its  termination,  lam  oqrmng  to 

two  belligerents,  and  of  stating  the  fact  by  a  publio  an  understanding  unth  the  Emperor  Maximilian  tojix 

declaration.    Immediately  it  became  certain  that  the  the  evoehfor  the  recall  of  our  troope,  before  their  return 

Union  renounced  exercising  the  laws  of  war  to  such  is  effected,  without  compromising  the  French  interests 

neutral  vessels,  we  hastened  to  revoke  the  measures  which  we  nave  been  defending  in  that  remote  country, 

which  were  the  consequence  of  our  neutrality.    The  North  America,  issuing  victoriously  from  a  formi- 

complete  success  of  the  Federal  forces  has  caused  the  dable  struggle,  has  reestablished  the  Union  and  sol- 
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emnlv  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slavery.    France,  FREEDMEtf   AND   REFUGEES.     la   the 

which  forgets  no  noble  page  of  her  history,  offers  up  Annual  OyolopjediA   for  1864,  allusion  was 

sincere  wishes  foJ f^%fp^^^^J^'  made  to  an  interview  held  by  Gen.  W.  T.  Sker- 

can  Republic,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  amicable  _  a  a. .     *     .   ,,      u««s„„:„« 

relations  which  will  soon  hare  had  a  century's  du-  man  and  Secretary  Stanton,  at  the  beginning 
ration.  of  the  year  1865,  with  the  representatives  of 
The  emotion  produced  in  the  United  States  by  the  the  colored  men  of  the  coast  region  of  Georgia 
presence  of  our  troops  on  the  Mexican  soil,  will  be  mfi  South  Carolina.     The  result  of  this  inter- 
pacified  by  the  frankness  of  our  declarations.    The  ^                ^    publication  of  the  following  spe- 
Amencan  people  will  comprehend  that  our  expedition,  \  ,     *Vr  w«  |«i«u«avu  «  ws   wv        e    i 
to  which  we  invited  them,  was  not  opposed  to  their  cial  field  order  by  ben.  bnerman: 
interests.    Two  nations  equally  jealous  of  their  inde-  Special  Field  Orden  No.  15. 
pendence,  ought  to  avoid  every  step  which  might  Hbadqitabtebb  MiUTAHYDmsioirorra  Mississippi,  > 
affect  their  dignity  and  their  honor.  In  the  Fixld,  Savannah,  Ga^  January  1ft,  186&     f 

execute  the    "September   Convention,"    and  back  from  the  sea,  and  the  country  bordering  the  St. 

to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Borne.     It  offered  John's  River,  Florida,  are  reserved  and  set  apart  for 

at  the  same  time  to  the  Pope  its  assistance  to  the  settlement  of  the  negroes  now  made  free  by  the 

facilitate  the  recruitment  and  organization  of  J* te°f .™"  «"* the  proclamation  of  the  President  of 

hii .military  force*    As  regards  the  Pontifical  %U^eSa^  Hilton  Head,  Savannah,  Fernan. 

debt,  the  French  Government  expressed  in  the  aina,  St,  Augustine,  and  Jacksonville,  the  blacks  may 

u  Bine  Book  "  a  hope  that  soon  an  understand-  remain  in  their  chosen  or  accustomed  vocations— but 

ing  would  be  arrived  at  with  the  Italian  Cabinet,  on  the  islands,  and  in  the  settlements  hereafter  to  be 

which   the  Holy  See  might  accept   without  f ^Wished,  ^  ^^J^^^^k^^S: 

.*  .        ..      -,? .-         -d^:.,^  r«„„„«    A*  *i^  tary  officers  and  soldiers  detailed  for  duty,  will  be 

sacnhcing  lis  dignity.    Pnnw  Couza,  of  the  permuted  to  reside ;  and  the  sole  and  exclusive  man- 

Danubian  Principalities,  was  advised  by  Prance  agement  of  affairs  will  be  left  to  the  freed  people 

to  respect  European  treaties,  "  which  are  based  themselves,  subject  only  to  the  United  States  military 

upon  mutual  rights,"  and  are  a  guarantee  of  authority  and  the  acts  of  Congress.    Bvtjielawsof 

fondly  relation*  between  the  different  Euro-  rhT'^t^t/Zrttel^fe8^ 

pean  .rowers.  jje  cannot  De  subjected  to  conscription  or  forced 

FRANKFORT,    a    free    city    in  Germany,  military  service,  save  by  the  written  orders  of  the 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  highest  military  authority  of  the  Department,  under 


exl  for  life. '  The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  own  work  and  residence,'  but  the  young  and  ablc- 

of  fifty-seven  members  chosen  by  the  burghers  bodied  negroes  must  be  encouraged  to  enlist  as  sol- 

of  the  city,  of  twenty  permanent  representa-  diers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  to  contribute 

tives  of  the  burghers,  chosen  by  the  common  the}T  share  to™d  maintaining  their  own  freedoii.. 

council  of  the  dty^and  of  eleven  members  giST"*         "*      " 

chosen  by  the  rural  communities.     The  Senate  Negroes  so  enlisted  will  be  organized  into  compe- 

is  presided  over  hy  two  burgomasters,  who  are  nies,  hattalions,  and  regiments,  under  the  orders  of 

elected  in  the  month  of  September,  for  the  the  United  States  military  authorities,  and  will  be 

term  of  one  year     First  burgomaster  in  1866  &&£*^?%^!ZJ£Z& 

benator  and  byndic,  Dr.  JF.  Jb .  O  winner ;  second  recruit,  go  to  assist  his  family  settlement  in  procur- 

burgomaster,  Senator,  Dr.  J.  A.  Spelta.    Area,  ing  agricultural  implements,  seed,  tools,  boots,  cloth- 

forty-three  square  miles.     Population  in  1861,  ing,  *nd  other  articles  necessary  for  their  livelihood. 

83,890;  in  1864,  91,180  (in  the  city  78,177;  in  /£•  Whenever  three  respectable  negroes    heads 

♦i*l  „™i  yi;»4-.;^A    i  o  nno\ .  *«^«™«   o  qa  La.  o*  families,  shall  desire  to  settle  on  land,  and  shall 

the  rural  districts,  18,008) ;  mcrease,  9.84  per  have  8elec^d  for  that  p        e  an  bland  0J.  a  localhy 

cent.       in.  religious    denominations,    the    in-  clearly  defined,  within  the  limits  above  designated, 

habitants  were,  in   1858,  divided  as  follows:  the  Inspector  of  Settlements  and  Plantations  will 

Lutheran,  48,946;  Evangelical  Church,  1,416;  himself,  or  by  such  subordinate  officer  as  he  may 

German  Reformed,  5,448 ;  Calvinists,  460 ;  Ro-  5P?°P>  *?  $em  X  hccn8<Y to  *?  *le  8uch  {sland  ?r 

nVv       i-  *roo^'            n  ik  v     yAo  distnet,  and  afford  them  such  assistance  as  he  can  to 

man  Catholics,  lo,788 ;  German  Catholics,  428;  enable  them  to  establish  a  peaceable  agricultural 

Israelites,  5,788  ;  other  denominations,  164.  The  settlement.    The  three  parties  named  will  subdivide 

receipts  in  the  budget  for  1865  were  estimated  the  land,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inspector, 

at  2,853,665  florins,  and  the  expenditures  at  »«<»*  themselves  and  such  other  as  may  choose  to 

2,424,546 florins.   PjUlc^tolW.SOO.MO,  &fof^                                             %3A 

florins;  railroad  debt,  6,745,300  florins;  com-  ground,  and  when  it  borders  on  some  water  channel, 

munal  debt,  1,278,800  florins.  with  not  more  than  800  feet  of  water  front,  in  the 

A  meeting  of  deputies  of  the  several  German  possession  of  which  land  the  military  authorities  will 

Legislatures,  which  the  Senate  allowed  to  be  afford  them  protection,  until  such  time  as  they  can 

•k^wi    ;„    cAlv4-Ami>A.    n^uv^^ji^,.  i.1. «.  -~  protect  themselves,  or  until  Congress  shall  regulate 

held,  in  September,  notwithstanding  the  re-  fheir  titte#    The  Quartermaster  may,  on  the  reouUi. 

monstrances  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  called  forth  tion  of  the  Inspector  of  Settlements  and  Plantations, 
from  these  two  powers  a  threatening  note  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Inspector,  one  or  more 
(dated  October  8th).  The  Senate  replied  by  a  of  the  captured  steamers,  to  ply  between  the  settle- 
note  of  October  21st,  energetically  repelling  me°*s.and  one  or  more  of  the  commercial  P°™** 
"l  ,  vyv^*  ,  v  T  f  ;  r  ^  heretofore  named  in  orders,  to  afford  the  settlers  the 
the  imputations  made  by  the  two  powers.  (See  opportunity  to  supply  their  necessary  wants,  and  to 
Germany.)  sell  the  products  of  their  land  and  labor. 
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IV.  Whenever  a  negro  hr.s  enlisted  in  the  military  bureau  was  attached  to  the  War  Department 

service  of  the  United  States,  he  may  locate  his  family  The  bill  was  crude  in  its  provisions  (see  Con- 

in  any  one  of  the  settlements  at  pleasure,  and  acquire  _„.,„«.   rr  c  \   «*wi  «,>  .^.iL.:.*:^ :  * 

a  homestead,  and  all  other  rights  and  privileges  of  a  °RES8>  U\  »•)»  "d  no  appropriation  was  made 

settler,  as  though  present  in  person.  In  like  manner,  *or  carrying  out  its  purposes.     The  Secretary 

negroes  may  settla  their  families  and  engage  on  of  War,  however,  obviated  the  latter  difficulty, 

board  the  gunboats,  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the  naviga-  by  authorizing  the  assignment  of  army  officers, 

turn  of  the  inland  waters,  without  losing  any  claim  «>  far  as  was  possible,  to  the  special  duties  r£ 

to  land  or  other  advantage  derived  from  this  system,  --j-^    MnA   ™„:;iJi   *u»  :*     I  iV 

But  no  one,  unless  an  actual  settler  as  above  defined,  2U!F??>  **?   provided  for  its  accommodation 

or  unless  absent  on  Government  service,  will  be  en-  buildings  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Govern- 

titled  to  claim  any  right  to  land  or  property  in  any  ment  for  military  purposes,  and  furnished  them 

settlement  by  virtue  of  these  orders.  .  by  requisitions  on  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 

.^^K^S1tfS£rS&  2ent  ^»  May,  almost  immediately  iftor 
tlements  and  Plantations,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  J?6  surrender  of  Gen.  Johnston's  army,  the 
visit  the  settlements,  to  regulate  their  police  and  President  appointed  Maj.-Gen.  Oliver  O.  How- 
general  management,  and  *s ho  will  furnish  personally  ard,  then  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
to  each  head  of  a  familv  subject  to  the  approval  of  ne88ee^  to  ^  the  commissioner  or  head  of  this 

of  boundaries;  and  who  shall  adjust  all  claims  or  "cations  for  this  difficult  and  responsible  post; 

conflicts  that  may  ariso  under  the  same,  subject  to  he  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  con- 

the  like  approval,  treating  such  titles  altogether  as  scientious,  and  religious;  a  man  of  rareexecn- 

Iha^wYtb  The6  SSJSA  of^^on  of°the6  ******  *»*  «**«  ™J^  ******* « 

negro  recruits,  and  protecting  their  interests  while  he  had  commanded  large  bodies  of  troops  in 

absent  from  their  settlements;  and  will  be  governed  most  of  the  slaveholdmg  States,  and  previous 

by  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  War  to  the  war  had  spent  considerable  time  at  the 

Department  for  such  purposes.  South,  under  circumstances  which  enabled  him 

^SE^STwZi^^tt?^  towTp*t  7ery  *%"?#%$*  N"fT 

at  once  enter  on  the  performance  of  his  duties.    No  wnion  existed  between  the  slaveholders  and  the 

change  is  intended  or  desired  in  the  settlement  now  slaves;  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  a 

on  Beaufort  Island,  nor  will  any  rights  to  property  disposition  to  do  right  in  all  cases ;  and  while 

hei^fore  acquired  be  affected  Aerebv.  not  ^  radicai  ^  ^e  in  hj8  ^  wg^  he  believed 

By  order  of  Major  General  W.  T.  SHERMAN.  •      _._-;-„«-„    anA   ;«   +1,^  AA,TL;+V  *e  *i  « 

L.  it  Dattox,  Assistant  Adj.-Gen.  m  emancipation,  and  in  the  capacity  of  the 

negro  race  for  elevation  and  improvement. 

This  order,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  In  entering  upon  his  duties,  Gen.  Howard 
Government,  conveyed,  as  Gen.  Sherman  has  first  appointed  the  ten  assistant  commissioners 
since  explained,  only  a  possessory  title  to  these  to  whose  aid  he  was  entitled  by  the  provisions 
islands  to  the  freedmen,  during  the  continu-  of  the  act  With  one  exception  (the  assistant 
ance  of  the  war,  or  until  the  Government  should,  commissioner  for  Louisiana),  they  were  all  army 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  define  its  policy  officers  in  actual  service,  and  several  of  them 
in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  forfeited  lands  of  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  The  corn- 
to  political  offenders.  At  the  time  of  issuing  missioners  appointed  were :  for  the  District  of 
it,  neither  Gen.  Sherman  nor  the  other  parties  Columbia,  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  John  Eaton,  jr. ; 
concerned  looked  for  so  speedy  a  termination  for  Virginia,  Brevet  Col.  Orlando  Brown, 
of  the  war  as  actually  took  place.  From  the  A.  Q.  M. ;  for  North  Carolina,  Col.  E.  Whittle- 
beginning  of  1865,  however,  the  course  of  events  sey,  formerly  a  Professor  in  Bowdoin  College, 
tending  to  the  speedy  close  of  the  war,  and  to  and  assistant  adjutant-general  on  Gen.  How- 
the  practical  establishment  of  the  policy  of  ard's  staff;  for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
emancipation  all  over  the  South,  hastened  to  Brig,  and  Brevet  Major-Gen.  Rufus  Saxton ; 
their  final  issue.  The  march  of  Sherman  for  Florida,  Brevet  Col.  T.  W.  Osborne,  former- 
through  the  Carolina*,  the  expeditions  of  Stone-  ly  chief  of  artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
man  through  Southwestern  Virginia  and  West-  see ;  for  Alabama,  Brevet  Mai.-Gen.  Wager 
era  North  Carolina,  and  of  Wilson  through  the  Swayne ;  for  Louisiana,  Rev.  T.  W.  Conway, 
heart  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  Sheridan's  raid  late  major  volunteers  and  general  superintend- 
toward  Lynchburg,  the  full  of  Mobile,  and  espe-  ent  of  freedmen's  affairs,  Department  of  the 
dally  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Lee's  army,  Gul^  under  the  Treasury  Department.  Mr. 
and  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  and  Peters-  Conway  was  relieved  in  the  summer  of  1805, 
burg,  and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  Johnston,  and  Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  Absalom  Baird  appoint- 
each  set  at  liberty  large  numbers  of  the  slaves,  ed  his  successor,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  S.  Fullerton  act- 
and  spread  more  widely  among  the  negroes  the  ing  until  Gen.  Baird  could  enter  upon  his  duties ; 
conviction  that  their  day  of  deliverance  had  for  Texas,  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  E.  M.  Gregory; 
come.  Before  the  consummation  of  all  these  for  Mississippi,  Col.  Samuel  Thomas,  64th 
erents,  Congress  had  passed  an  act  establishing  U.  S.  0. 1. ;  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Brig.- 
a  Bureau  of  Freedmen,  Refugees,  and  Aban-  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fiske,  with  headquarters^  at 
doned  Lands,  and  had  ordered  to  be  committed  Nashville;  for  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  Brig.- 
fco  it  the  care  of  the  freedmen  which  had  hither-  Gen.  J.  W.  Sprague.  Gen.  Howard  soon  found 
to  been  in  the  hands  first  of  the  War  and  after-  that  some  of  his  commissioners  had  too  large  h 
wards  of  the  Treasury  Department.    The  new  territory,  and  in  some  cases  was  compelled  to 
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divide  their  departments.    He  also  found  it  ment  of  sub-districts,  to  have  the  office  of  the 

necessary  to  organize  districts  in  each  depart-  agent  at  some  point  easy  of  access  to  the  people 

ment,  which  were  placed  in  charge  of  sub-assist-  of  the  sub-districts.    He  will  have  at  least  one 

ant  commissioners,  who  reported  to  their  re-  agent — either  a  citizen,  officer,  or  enlisted  man 

speotive  chiefs.    He  organized  the  Bureau  into  — in  each  sub-district    He  will  be  furnished 

four  divisions,  viz. :  I.  Lands,  embracing  aban-  with  the  proper  blanks  for  contracts,  and  will 

doned,  confiscated,  and  those  acquired  by  sale  institute  methods  adequate  to  meet  the  wants 

or  otherwise.  II.  Records,  embracing  official  acts  of  his  districts,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 

of  the  commissioner,  touching  labor,  schools,  the  Bureau.    No  fixed  rate  of  wages  will  be 

quartermasters'  and  commissary  supplies.    IH.  prescribed  for  a  district ;  but  in  order  to  regulate 

Financial  affairs;  and,  IV.  The  medical  depart-  the  wages  in  given  individual  cases,  the  agent 

ment.    Gen.  Howard  then  issued  his  oircular  should  have  in  mind  minimum  rates  for  his  own 

No.  2,  giving  a  general  exhibit  of  his  purposes  guidance.    By  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  hire  of 

under  the  law. '  The  effort  was  made,  and  gen-  an  able-bodied  man  when  the  pay  went  to  the 

erally  with  success,  to  establish  the  most  har-  master,  he  will  have  an  approximate  test  of  the 

monious  relations  between  the  Department  com-  value  of  labor.    He  must,  of  course,  consider  the 

manders,  appointed  by  the  War  Department,  entire  change  of  circumstances,  and  be  sure  that 

and  the  assistant  commissioners  of  the  Bureau,  the  laborer  has  sure  protection  against  avarice 

In  many  instances  subordinate  officers  of  the  or  extortion.    Wages  should  usually  be  secured 

military  departments  acted  also  as  sub-corn-  by  the  crops  or  lands.   Employers  are  desired  to 

missioners  for  the  Bureau.   We  cannot,  perhaps,  enter  into  written  agreements  with  employes, 

define  more  clearly  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  and  setting  forth  stated  wages,  or  securing  an  in- 

especially  the  duties  required  of  the  assistant  terest  in  the  crops  or  land,  or  both.    All  such 

commissioners  and  their  subordinates,  than  by  agreements  will  be  approved  by  the  nearest 

quoting  portions  of  the  circulars  of  instructions  agent  and  a  duplicate  filed  at  his  office.    In 

issued  from  time  to  time  by  Gen.  Howard.  case  there  should  be  no  agent  within  reach,  the 

By  circular  No.  10,  of  July  11th,  assistant  com-  nearest  postmaster  will  forward  the  duplicate 

missioners  are  directed  to  report  monthly  as  to  of  contracts  direct  to  the  assistant  commissioner 

the  number  of  self-supporting  refugees  and  for  the  State. 

freedmen  in  colonies,  camps,  depots,  or  hospi-        Attention  is  especially  called  to  section  four 

tals,  and  on  government  farms  or  other  lands  of  the  law  establishing  the  Bureau,  with  regard 

under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioners,  to  setting  apart  land  to  every  male  citizen, 

and  also  the  number  of  such  persons  who  may  whether  refugee  or  freedman,  etc.,  and  the 

not  be  so  disposed  of,  to  whom  rations  and  same  arrangement  is  recommended  when  it 

clothing  have  been  issued,  to  what  amount,  and  can  be  effected  between  private  parties.    This 

whether  furnished  by  donation  or  purchase,  course  is  a  recognition  of  the  general  principle 

It  was  intended  that  the  first  of  the  above  re-  in  the  law. 

ports  should  cover  the  period  from  the-  time       In  order  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  contracts 

when  the  assistant  commissioners  entered  upon  on  both  contracting  parties,  the  commissioner 

their  duties  up  to  the  first  of  the  month  fol-  of  the  Bureau  lays  down  no  general  rule.    The 

lowing  the  receipt  of  the  circular.  assistant  commissioner  must  use  the  privilege 

Reports  were  also  directed  to  be  made  by  the  and  authority  he  already  has.    Provost  courts, 

commissioners  of  all  lands  under  their  control  military  commissions,  and  local  courts,  when 

held  for  the  benefit  of  refugees  or  freedmen,  the  freedmen  and  refugees  have  equal  rights 

with  statements  whether  such  lands  were  aban-  with  other  people,  are  open  to  his  use.    In  the 

doned  or  confiscated,  and  a  brief  description  of  great  majority  of  cases  his  own 'arbitrament  or 

each  tract,  together  with  the  name  of  the  former  that  of  his  agent  in  the  settlement  by  referees 

owner  and  occupant.     Hereafter  descriptions  will  be  sufficient. 

must  be  furnished  of  lands  brought  under  the  No  assistant  commissioner  or  agent  is  author- 
supervision  of  the  commissioners  during  the  ized  to  tolerate  compulsory  unpaid  labor,  ex- 
month  for.  which  their  reports  are  made,  stating  cept  for  the  legal  punishment  of  crime.  Buffer- 
how  they  were  acquired,  etc.,  and  lands  lost  to  ing  may  result  to  some  extent,  but  suffering  is 
the  use  of  the  Bureau  will  be  accounted  for  with  preferred  to  slavery,  and  is  to  some  extent  the 
equal  accuracy.  necessary  consequence  of  events.    In  all  actions 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  number  of  the  officers  should  never  forget  that  no  substi- 

sohools,  scholars,  and  teachers  at  present  under  tute  for  slavery,  like  apprenticeship  without 

the  direction  of  the  Bureau  are  to  be  carefully  proper  consent,  or  peonage— i.  e.  confining  them 

reported,  and  rosters  of  all  officers  and  civilians  without  consent  to  the  land  by  any  system — 

employed  by  each  assistant  commissioner  as  will  be  tolerated. 

rab-commissioners,  staff  officers,  or  agents,  their  The  assistant  commissioner  will  designate  one 
respective  duties,  and  how  much  salary  is  al-  or  more  of  his  agents  to  act  as  the  general  super- 
lowed  eaoh  civilian,  and  from  what  fund  it  is  intendent  of  schools—one  for  each  State— for 
paid,  to  be  reported  upon  monthly,  from  the  refugees  and  freedmen.  This  officer  will  work 
reception  of  the  above  order.  as  much  as  possible  in  conjunction  with  State 

Circular  No.  11  requires  that  the  assistant  officers  who  may  have  school  matters  in  charge, 

commissioner  should  be  careful  in  the  establish-  If  a  general  system  can  be  adopted  for  a  State, 
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it  is  well ;  but  if  not,  he  will  at  least  take  cog- 
nlzanoe  of  all  that  is  being  done  to  educate  refu- 
gees and  freedmen,  secure  proper  protection  to 
schools  and  to  teachers,  promote  method  and 
efficiency,  correspond  with  the  benevolent 
agencies*  which  are  supplying  his  field,  and  aid 
the  assistant  commissioner  in  making  his  re- 
quired reports. 

Surgeon  0.  W.  Horner,  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  Bureau,  will  have  the  general  supervision 
of  medical  matters  connected  with  refugees 
and  freedmen.  The  assistant  commissioners 
will  instruct  their  medical  and  other  officers  to 
moke  the  medical  department  self-supporting  as 
for  as  possible. 

All  public  addresses  of  a  character  calculated 
to  create  discontent  are  reprehensible;  but  the 
assistant  commissioner  and  his  agents  must  ex- 
plain by  constant  recapitulation  the  principles, 
laws,  and  regulations  of  this  Bureau  to  all 
parties  concerned.  It  is  recommended  to  the 
assistant  commissioners  to  draw  up  in  writing 
a  careful  summary,  to  be  publicly  and  privately 
read  by  agents  throughout  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. Circular  No.  15,  as  revised  and  issued 
September  12th,  gave  important  instructions 
relative  to  abandoned  lands.  It  was  as  follows : 

Circular  ifo.  15. 
Wab  DEPABTwnrr,  Bureau  or  Rctuoizs,  I 

FlEKDMBN  AND  AbaHDOHKD  LAKDfl,    > 

Washington,  Sept  12, 1865.     \ 

1.  Circular  No.  13,  of  July  28,  1865,  from  this 
Bureaiij  and  all  portions  of  circulars  from  this  Bureau 
conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this  circular,  are 
hereby  rescinded. 

2.  This  Bureau  has  charge  of  such  tracts  of  lands 
within  the  insurrectionary  estates  as  shall  have  been 
abandoned,  or  to  which  the  United  States  shall  have 
acquired  title  by  confiscation  or  sale,  or  otherwise ; 
and  no  such  lands  now  in  its  possession  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  any  claimant  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

3.  Abandoned  lands  are  defined  in  section  2  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1864,  as  lands  the 
lawful  owner  whereof  shall  be  voluntarily  absent 
therefrom,  and  engaged  either  in  arms  or  otherwise 
in  aiding  or  encouraging  the  rebellion. 


4.  Land  will  not  be  regarded  as  confiscated  until  it 
has  been  condemned  and  sold  by  decree  of  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  district  in  which  the  property 
may  be  found,  and  the  title  thereto  thus  vested  in  the 
United  States. 

6.  Upon  its  appearing  satisfactorily  to  any  assistant 
commissioner  that  any  property  under  his  control  is 
not  abandoned  as  above  denned,  and  that  the  United 
States  has  acquired  no  title  to  it  by  confiscation,  sale, 
or  otherwise,  he  will  formally  surrender  it  to  the 
authorized  claimant  or  claimants,  promptly  reporting 
his  action  to  the  commissioner. 

6.  Assistant  commissioners  will  prepare  accurate 
descriptions  of  all  confiscated  and  abandoned  lands 
under  their  control,  keeping  a  record  thereof  them- 
selves, and  forwarding  monthly  to  the  commissioner 
copies  of  these  descriptions  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  circular  No.  10,  of  July  11, 1865,  from  this  Bureau. 
They  will  set  apart  so  much  of  said  lands  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  use  of  the  loyal  refugees  and 
freedmen,  being  careful  to  select  for  this  purpose 
those  lands  which  most  clearly  fall  under  the  control 
of  this  Bureau,  which  selection  must  be  submitted  to 
the  commissioner  for  his  approval.  The  specific  di- 
vision of  lands  so  set  apart  into  lots,  and  the  recital 
or  sale  thereof,  according  to  section  4?  of  the  law 
establishing  the  Bureau,  will  be  completed  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  reported  to  the  commissioner. 

7.  Abandoned  lands  held  by  this  Bureau  may  be 
restored  to  owners  pardoned  by  the  President,  by  the 
assistant  commissioners,  to  whom  applications  for 
such  restoration  should  be  forwarded,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, through  the  superintendents  of  the  districts 
in  which  the  lands  were  situated.  Each  application 
must  be  accompanied  by — first,  evidence  of  special 
pardon  by  the  President,  or  a  copy  of  the  oath  of 
amnesty  prescribed  in  the  President's  proclamation 
of  May  29, 1865,  when  the  applicant  is  not  included  in 
any  of  the  classes  therein  excepted  from  the  benefits 
of  said  oath ;  second,  proof  or  title.  Officers  of  the 
Bureau  through  whom  the  application  passes  will  en- 
dorse thereon  such  facts  as  may  assist  the  assistant 
commissioner  in  his  decision,  stating  especially  the 
use  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  land. 

8.  No  lands  under  cultivation  by  loyal  refugees  or 
freedmen  will  be  restored  under  this  circular  until 
the  crops  now  growing  shall  be  secured  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  cultivators,  unless  full  and  just  compensa- 
tion be  made  for  their  labor  and  its  products  and  for 
their  expenditures. 

0.  0.  HOWARD.  Mai. -Gen.,  Commissioner. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
President  of  the  United  States. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  PROPERTY  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OP  AND  RESTORED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OP 

REFUGEES,  FREEDMEN,  etc 


STATES. 


Georgia  and  Sooth  Carolina 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee*. 
Missouri  and  Arkansas*. . . 

Alabama*. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

Louisiana 

Maryland  and  Virginia. . . . 

Florldat. 

Texaa$ 


Amount  of  Property  now  in  possession  of  the 

Bureaus 


NuiiBsa  of  Acres  of  Laud. 


Cultivated. 


9,864 
10,177 
18,786 

2.625 

4.868 

50.751 

62.523 

2,262 


161,881 


Uncultivated. 


50,799 

29,072 


49,110 

9,207 

4 

■J.027 


148,219 


UneI«Mlflo<L 


874.887 
25,SS0 

2,116 
23,913 
22,267 

8,525 

6,497 


464,040 


Aggragite. 


485,000 
65,129 
18,786 
2,116 
78,658 
86,842 
50,280 
62,528 
18,306 


768,600 


*  No  report  received  of  property  restored.  t  No  report  received. 


i 


j 


75 


Amount  returned  to 
original  owners. 


5 

I 

£ 


898 

414 
71 
13 
84 

112 
52 

501 


1,596 


*8 
o 


-J 


86,780 
50.029 
11,411 


88,170 


d 


t 


884 


810 

28T 

60 

186 


14TT 


X  No  land  In  possession. 
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Circular  No.  15  was  rendered  necessary  Gen.  Howard  undertook  the  mission,  and  pro- 
by  the  decision  of  the  President,  contrary  to  ceeded  at  once  to  Charleston,  where  he  arrived 
the  previous  understanding  in  the  War  Depart-  October  17th.  From  thence  lie  went  to  Edistc 
ment,  that  a  pardon,  either  special  or  under  the  Island,  and  on  the  19th,  accompanied  by  sev- 
terms  of  his  amnesty  proclamation,  carried  with  eral  officers  and  Mr.  William  Whaley,  the  rep- 
it  a  restoration  of  all  real  estate  to  the  pardoned  resentative  of  the  planters,  met  the  freedmen 
man,  except  such  as  had  been  actually  sold  at  a  large  church  on  the  island.  The  interview 
nnder  a  decree  of* confiscation.  As  the  imme-  was  a  sad  one;  the  freedmen  felt  that  they 
diate  restoration  of  this  property,  without  refer-  were  treated  with  injustice,  but  were  after  all 
euce  to  the  condition  of  its  present  occupant,  fully  persuaded  of  the  rectitude  of  the  General's 
would  have  caused  great  ana  unjustifiable  suf-  intentions;  and  after  stating  their  case  so  strongly 
fcring  to  loyal  citizens,  it  was  provided  that  that  even  the  former  proprietors  could  not  deny 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  restoration  should  that  it  would  be  a  wrong  to  dispossess  them 
be  a  recognition  and  satisfaction  of  these  claims,  without  fair  remuneration,  they  left  the  matter 
Large  quantities  of  abandoned  lands  were  thus  entirely  in  Gen.  Howard's  hands,  promising  to 
restored  during  the  year,  and  the  preceding  abide  by  his  decision,  as  did  also  the  former 
table  shows  the  condition  of  the  lands  which  landholders.  After  careful  consideration,  he 
were  or  had  been  in  possession  of  the  bureau  decided  to  constitute  a  board  of  supervisors,  in 
to  December,  1865.  which  the  Government,  the  planters,  and  the 

Under  this  decision  of  the  President,  the  freedmen  should  each  have  a  representative,  for 
former  proprietors  of  the  islands  along  the  the  adjustment  of  contracts  and  cases  of  diffi- 
coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  who  had  culty.  Where  a  landowner  had  been  constantly 
abandoned  their  property  in  1862,  and  which  loyal,  or  had  received  his  pardon,  he  was  re- 
had  been  cultivated  by  the  freedmen  in  1863,  quired  to  sign  an  obligation  which  Gen.  How- 
1864,  and  1865  (the  last  year  under  Gen.  Sher-  ard  drew  up,  and  which  required  the  obligator 
man's  special  field  order,  which  we  have  al-  to  promise  and  engage  that  he  would  secure  to 
ready  given),  began  to  be  clamorous  for  the  the  refugees  and  freedmen  then  resident  upon 
restoration  of  these  islands  to  them,  and  the  his  estate  the  crops  of  that  season,  harvested  or 
driving  off  of  the  freedmen  without  remunera-  unharvested ;  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
tion  for  their  labor  and  outlay.  -  These  cases  remain  upon  the  estate  at  their  present  houses, 
were  regarded  as  differing  in  many  respects  or  other  homes  on  the  island,  so  long  as  the 
from  those  in  the  other  States ;  Gen.  Sherman  responsible  refugees  and  freedmen  (embracing 
had,  so  far  as  possible,  given  the  freedmen  a  parents,  guardians,  and  other  natural  protectors) 
possessory  title  in  these  lands,  and  under  that  should  enter  into  contracts  by  leases  or  for 
title  they  had  gone  forward  and  planted  crops,  wages  in  terms  satisfactory  to  the  supervising 
relying  in  perfect  confidence  upon  the  disposi-  board  ;  also  that  the  obligator  would  take 
tion  of  the  Government  to  deal  justly  by  them,  proper  steps  to  enter  into  contracts  with  these 
Yet,  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  in  the  responsible  refugees  and  freedmen,  and  they  on 
other  cases,  the  former  proprietors  had  some  their  part  must  enter  into  said  contracts  within 
semblance  of  right  in  their  claim  to  be  repos-  the  period  of  two  months  from  date,  or  sur- 
sessed  of  their  property.  Feeling  confident  render  the  right  to  remain  on  the  estate.  The 
that  Gen.  Howard  could  adjust  the  matter  obligator  was  required  to  interpose  no  obstacle 
more  satisfactorily  than  any  one  else,  the  War  to  schools  for  the  freedmen  sanctioned  by  the 
Department  issued  the  following  order :  supervising  board.      Neither  the  landowners 

war  Dkpabtm*5t,  AMioKtanui^  Offick,  )  nof  *h«  refugees  and  freedmen  were  to  be  obli- 
Washzroton,  October  9, 1805.  f  gated  by  the  instrument  beyond  one  year  from 
Whereat,  certain  tracts  of  land,  situated  on  the  its  date  unless  it  was  renewed.  This  last  pro- 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  at  the  vision  was  intended  to  allow  Congress  to  pass 
time  for  the  most  part  vacant,  were  set  apart,  by  upon  the  question  of  the  final  restoration  of 
^t^^^rZ\l^lT^±rnlli  these  lands.  Having  selected  ^  capable 
had  congregated  by  the  operations  of  the  war,  or  had  ,Iian  he  could  nnd  to  represent  the  Bureau  in 
been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  by  their  former  this  matter,  Cant.  Alexander  P.  Ketchum,  128th 
owners ;  and  whereas,  an  expectation  was  thereby  U.  S.  0.  T.,  and  acting  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
created  that  they  would  be  able  to  retain  possession  era]  Gen#  Howard  left  him  specific  instructions, 
of  said  lands;  and  whereas,  a  large  number  of  the  .-j'  rAn4.  ^  ^  e„  „«««i, m%a  fA«««„;i;„r 
former  owners  are  earnestly  soUciting  the  restoration  *?d.went,?n  to  Savannah  and  Fernandina, 
of  the  same,  and  promising  to  absorb  the  labor  and  Florida,  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  eject- 
care  of  freedmen :  It  is  ordered  that  Maj.-Gen.  How-  ment  of  the  freedmen  from  their  homes,  whilo 
ard,  Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  the  planters  were  treated  with  kindness  and 

mutuallv  satisfactory  to  freedmen  and  landowners,  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  course 

and  make  a  report;  and  in  case  a  mutually  satisfac-  he  had  pursued,  urging  at  the  same  time  that 

tory  arrangement  can  be  effected,  he  is  duly  em-  the  attention  of  Congress  should  bo  called  to 

powered  and  directed  to  issue  such  orders  as  may  the  matter  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 

teiSisrs^          investiga-  ^^fh^^^^^or^^^ 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  he  purchased  by  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 

*E.  D.  TOWN  SEND,  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen'l.  their  rental  and  eventual  purchase  by  the  freed- 
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men.  In  Virginia  quite  an  amount  of  land  was  illation.  There  was  a  very  general  impression 
libelled  and  about  to  be  sold  by  the  marshal  among  the  freedmen,  arising  in  part,  perhaps, 
just  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau,  from  the  wording  of  the  law  establishing  the 
when  the  sales  were  suspended  by  the  6ecre-  Bureau,  and  in  part  from  the  talk  of  both  whito 
tary  of  War,  in  order  that  these  lands  might  be  and  colored  soldiers,  that  the  lands  of  disloyal 
turned  over  to  the  Bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  would  be  divided  among  them,  and 
freedmen.  By  the  decision  of  the  President,  all  many  of  them  were  averse  to  makUupcontracts, 
or  nearly  all  these  lands  were  lost,  being  re-  which,  as  they  imagined,  would  preclude  their 
stored  to  pardoned  persona.  Gen.  Howard,  on  receiving  their  share  in  those  lands.  The  cora- 
the  4th  of  September,  addressed  to  the  Becre-  missioner  and  his  agents  did  all  in  their  power 
tary  of  War  a  proposition,  asking,  first,  that  to  disabuse  them  of  this  impression ;  and  when 
whenever  special  pardons  (t.  e.  to  persons  hav-  Christmas  came  and  went,  and  they  found  there 
ing  over  $20,000  worth  of  property)  should  be  were  no  lands  to  be  divided,  they  very  generally 
granted  by  the  President,  a  specific  stipulation  entered  into  contracts.  Their  desire  for  owner- 
should  be  made  by  the  pardoned  party,  if  a  ship  of  the  soil,  is,  however,  in  many  respects  a 
landowner,  that  he  would  grant  to  each  head  commendable  one,  and  should,  so  far  as  is  con- 
of  family  of  his  former  slaves  a  homestead,  sistent  and  practicable,  be  gratified.  The  eager- 
varying  in  extent  from  five  to  ten  acres,  to  be  ness  of  the  freedmen  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
secured  from  alienation  during  the  lifetime  of  education,  is  another  interesting  feature  in  their 
the  grantee;  the  location,  precise  extent,  and  new  condition.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  many  are 
other  details  to  be  determined  by  three  referees,  determined  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Schools 
two  to  be  chosen  by  the  interested  parties,  each  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  their 
selecting  one,  and  the  two  a  third ;  and,  second,  instruction,  both  by  benevolent  associations  and 
that  other  persons,  not  landholders,  be  condi-  by  the  Bureau,  and  $27,819.60  was  expended 
tioned  according  to  their  several  circumstances,  for  the  support  of  the  latter  in  about  six  months, 
by  equivalent  or  proper  stipulation,  to  be  de-  "  In  many  parts  of  the  country,"  says  General 
termined  by  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by  Howard,  "  the  hostility  of  the  white  people  to 
the  President  This  suggestion  was  not  acted  these  schools  has  been  undisguised,  and  every 
upon  by  the  President.  effort  has  been  made  to  get  the  buildings,  used 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  freedmen,  for  school  purposes,  away  from  the  teachers, 
the  commissioner  did  not  deem  it  desirable  to  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  odium  with  which 
fix  the  rate  of  wages,  but  to  leave  it  to  be  regu-  the  excellent  self-denying  school  teachers  are 
luted  by  the  demand.  This  seemed  to  be  a  met ;  doubtless  the  treatment  to  which  they  are 
matter  of  justice  both  to  the  employers  and  the  subjected  arises  in  part  from  the  feelings  engen- 
freodmen,  as  though  in  some  cases  it  might  dered  by  war,  but  is  mostly  due  to  the  prejudice 
have  secured  compensation  at  temporarily  bet-  against  educating  the  blacks,  and  the  belief  that 
ter  rates  to  the  freedman  than  he  would  at  first  the  teachers  are  fostering  social  equality.  It  is 
command  in  the  open  market,  yet  in  the  end  he  right,  however,  to  say  that  there  are  many 
would  have  been  unable  to  advance  beyond  the  Southern  men  who  earnestly  advocate  the  in- 
minimum,  however  much  greater  might  be  the  traduction  of  schools,  and  several  churches  havo 
real  value  of  his  labor,  while  in  the  scarcity  of  established  them  in  connection  with  their  organ- 
labor  which  existed  all  over  the  South,  any  izations." 

temporary  depression  of  prices  was  sure  to  Transportation  has  been  allowed  free  to  stores 

right  itself    The  assistant  commissioners  and  and  supplies  for  the  benefit  of  both  refugees 

their  agents  were,  however,  instructed  to  see  to  and  freedmen ;  to  teachers  duly  authorized  by 

it  that  in  the  contracts  for  labor  the  freedmen  the  commissioner  or  assistant  commissioners ;  to 

were  not  wronged,  and  to  compel  the  observance  army  officers  travelling  under  the  order  of  the 

of  contracts  on  both  sides.   At  first  the  negroes,  commissioner  or  his  assistants ;  and  to  such  des- 

on  many  of  the  plantations,  apprehensive  that  titute  refugees  and  freedmen  as  were  depend- 

the  cruelties  which  had  hitherto  been  practised  ent  upon  the  Government  for  support,  to  points 

on  them  by  their  old  masters,  would  be  con-  where  they  could  procure  employment  or  sub- 

tinued  under  the  new  regime,  refused  to  work  sistence.    In  six  months  (June  to  December, 

for  them,  and  flocked  to  the  towns,  cities,  vil-  1865)  transportation  was  granted  thus  to  4,081 

lages,  and  military  posts,  and   sought  work  persons  of  color,  1,778  white  refugees,  1,946 

there.    The  commissioner,  under  these  circnm-  freed  people,  and    807   teachers,  etc  ;    and 

stances,  caused  his  agents  to  open  communica-  twenty-one  boxes  and  bales  were  transported 

tions  with  employers  needing  laborers  North  free,  containing  stores  for  the  refugees  anc1 

and  South,  ana  to  procure,  as  far  as  possible,  freedmen. 

good  places  for  these  freedmen.    Schools  were  Rations  were  bestowed  sparingly,  and  only 

also  established  at  the  military  posts,  some  of  where  there  was  absolute  necessity.    Teachers, 

them  of  an  industrial  character,  by  the  various  etc.,  were  allowed  to  purchase  rations  on  the 

benevolent  associations  interested  in  behalf  of  same  terms  with  officers  of  the  army.    Depend- 

freedmen,  and  were  aided  by  the  Bureau.  ent  freedmen  and  refugees  in  hospitals,  and  the 

Government  farms,  under  charge  of  officers  wives  and  children  of  soldiers  were  supplied, 

of  the  Bureau,  were  also  worked  to  some  extent  and  a  lien  taken  on  the  crop  for  repayment  but 

by  this  surplus  and  otherwise  unemployed  pop-  this  was  remitted  wherever  they  were  obliged 
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to  give  up  their  lands.  The  general  principle 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  elsewhere  has  been 
that  those  able  to  work  and  support  themselves, 
have  been  obliged  to  refund  the  cost  of  the 
ration  when  they  obtained  employment;  but 
orphan  children  in  asylums,  the  sick  in  hospi- 
tals, and  the  helpless  have  been  fed.  As  far  aa 
possible,  too,  each  estate,  county,  district,  parish, 
or  town,  has  been  held  responsible  for  its  own 
poor.  As  a  general  rule,  the  planters  have  taken 
care  of  the  poor  and  helpless  that  remained  on 
their  plantations.  Some  have  angrily  driven 
them  away,  but  this  was  not  the  general  rule. 

The  receipts  of  the  Bureau  to  November  1, 
1865,  including  $115,286.42  of  retained  boun- 
ties held  in  trust  for  colored. soldiers  or  their 
families,  were  $907,396.21,  and  the  total  expen- 
ditures $478,868.17,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $818,796.62. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  old  plantation  system, 
the  congregating  of  the  freedmen  in  considerable 
numbers  in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  at  mili- 
tary posts,  under  circurastanoes  often  of  priva- 
tion both  of  food  and  clothing,  and  the  not  un- 


frequent  expulsion  of  the  aged,  infirm,  and  sick 
from  plantations  by  the  former  masters,  who 
were  indignant  at  the  change  of  affairs,  and 
especially  at  the  unwillingness  of  their  former 
slaves  to  labor  for  them  without  definite  con- 
tracts, all  tended  to  increase  greatly  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  among  the  freedmen.  Tho 
commissioner  found  his  abilities  overtaxed  iii 
supplying  medical  treatment  to  these  poor  un- 
fortunates, yet  he  did  what  he  was  able.  There 
were  on  the  31st  of  October  42  hospitals,  with 
a  capacity  of  4,500  beds,  and  24  asylums,  colo- 
nies, etc,  with  accommodations  for  5,000  more, 
with  18  commissioned  medical  officers,  and  88 
oontract  physicians,  180  male  and  177  female 
attendants,  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau,  in 
which  those  suffering  from  severe  disease  coold 
be  placed,  but  the  number  requiring  aid  far  out- 
ran these  scanty  accommodations.  The  annexed 
table  shows  the  number  of  freedmen  treated  by 
the  medical  department  of  the  Bureau,  from  its 
organization  to  the  close  of  October,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  deaths  and  the  number  remain- 
ing under  treatment  October  30, 1865 : 


DISTRICTS. 


District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia, 

Alabama. 

Florida 

Toxas 

Louisiana. 

Mississippi 

Mobile  and  Arkansas 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. . 


Total. 


Aggregate.. 


I 


.03 
.00 
.49 
.04 
.22 
.24 


.14 
.06 

.OS 


.18 


8,800 
967 

1,018 

2,646 
649 

1,012 

8 

597 

1,087 

833 

651 


12,820 


Treated. 


i 

I 


2,810 

879 

2,259 

2,877 

481 

827 

9 
488 

1,177 
459 

2,887 


15,063 


i 


2,845 

828 

1,809 

1,898 

120 

868 


180 

607 

294 

2,218 


9,052 


45,898 


2,520 

885 

1,100 

1,604 

65 

881 

1 

158 

685 

888 

2,867 


9,453 


i 

•a 
3 


90 
74 
542 
158 
161 
210 


112 
90 
88 
58 


1,513 


Died. 


•a 
3 


67 

61 

909 

187 

77 

195 


55 

79 

29 

184 


1,708 


80 
51 

748 
42 
21 

106 


18 

21 

28 

185 


1«805 


5.804 


6 
a 


00 
80 
558 
88 
14 
91 


18 
18 
82 

809 


1488 
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i 

3 

1 


275 

261 

99 

884 

179 
869 

8 

180 
134 
198 

74 


2,207 


i 
I 


3 


270 
172 
284 
460 
111 
822 

1 
110 
282 

907 
276 


2,404 


105 
67 

165 

171 
4\ 

148 


62 

105 

75 


063 


6,645 


s 

.3 

m 

I 


9* 

68 

181 

13 
200 

1 
SI 
76 

102 
123 


1,068 


Where  there  was  no  medical  attendance,  as 
was  the  case  for  some  time  in  some  of  the  South- 
ern cities,  the  mortality  was  fully  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  sick;  hat  when  there  was  ample 
provision  made  for  their  care,  and  medical  treat- 
ment as  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  never 
exceeded  four  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period  2,581  white  refugees 
were  received  into  the  hospitals  of  the  Bureau, 
of  whom  227  or  about  nine  per  cent,  died,  and 
338  remained  in  hospital  on  the  30th  of, October. 
The  white  refugees  were  also  cared  for  in  pri- 
vate hospitals  or  those  of  the  Union  and  Western 
Sanitary  Commissions,  so  that  these  figures  do 
not  represent  by  any  means  the  number  of  their 
sick. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
schools  for  freedmen  in  each  military  depart- 
ment, the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  number 


of  scholars.  Many  of  these  schools  were  organ- 
ized and  are  now  taught  by  teachers  employed 
and  paid  by  the  National  Freedmen's  Aid  So- 
ciety, the  American  Missionary  Association,  the 
Boston  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  the  Baptist  Free 
Mission  Society,  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  the  Western  Freedmen's  Aid 
Societies,  and  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission. 
To  all  of  these,  howeventhe  Freedmen's  Bureau 
lent  a  helping  hand.  Rations  were  furnished 
to  the  teachers  at  the  commutation  price,  and 
transportation,  when  necessary,  free.  In  cases 
where  there  were  no  teachers  of  these  associa- 
tions, or  later  by  the  Freedmen's  Commission, 
the  Bureau  appointed  and  supported  tham.  Tho 
freedmen  themselves  in  almost  all  cases  provided 
for  the  incidental  expenses,  and  wherever  they 
could  do  so  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
teachers  and  the  procuring  of  school  books : 
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DEPABXMXNTSL 

Naof  SAoolh 

NaofTCban. 

NaofFapllfc 

REMARKS. 

90 
68 

!■      114 

2 
141 

84 

91 

195 

86 

174 

16 

266 

46 

264 

4,884  4 

11,600 
6,034 

9,600  i 

917 
19,000 

2,048 

14,768  | 

These  are  aside  from  the  regular  colored  schools 

Virginia  (mainly  8.  EL  Va.) 

North  Carolina, 

of  the  District,  supported  bj  the  colored  citizen*, 
Borne  opposition. 
A  few  are  self-supporting. 
Bitter  opposition :  not  only  to  the  schools,  hot  to 

the  Bureau,  and  cruelty  to  the  freedmen. 
Opposition,  with  violence  to  the  schools. 
Lbm  opposition  than  in  moat  of  tha  South. 

Soath  Carolina  and  Georgia. . . . 

Texas 

Schools  "organizing. 

Strong  opposition. 

Violent  opposition  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky,  and 

Middle  and  Western  Tennessee.   A  number  of 

school-houses  burned. 
Schools  organizing;  some  opposition. 

Mimussf  ppt 

Arkansas , 

660 

1,186 

68,241 

General  Howard  visited  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Tennes- 
see, on  a  tour  of  inspection,  in  October  and  No- 
vember, 1865.  A  strong  conviction  exists  that 
free  labor,  notwithstanding  the  sudden  eman- 
cipation, and  the  thousands  of  causes  of  dis- 
turbance incident  to  the  war,  will  prove  suc- 
cessful; but  in  order  to  hasten  this  result, 
every  efibrt  must  be  made  by  officers  of  the 
Government,  and  all  others  concerned,  to 
secure  confidence  between  the  holders  of  prop- 
erty and  the  freedmen,  and  restore  that  confi- 
dence wherever  it  has  been  impaired.  On  the 
part  of  the  freedmen,  they  are  looking  for  ius- 
tice  and  privileges  with  perhaps  too  exalted 
notions ;  yet  their  confidence  cannot  be  obtained 
without  a  reasonable  extension  to  them  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  men.  On  the  part 
of  the  property-holders,  great  complaint  is  made 
of  want  of  security  of  labor,  the  majority  seek- 
ing some  compulsory  process;  that  is,  some 
substitute  for  slavery.  "  There  are  so  many 
examples  of  complete  success  of  free  labor  that 
I  bring  them  as  an  answer  to  such  complaints; 
and  I  believe  that  the  causes  of  complaint  are 
due  as  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  employer, 
and  want  of  practical  knowledge  of  any  other 
system  than  the  one  under  which  he  has  been 
brought  up,  as  to  the  ignorance  and  suspicion 
of  the  laborer. 

"I  therefore  earnestly  advocate  equality  be- 
fore the  law,  trusting  to  time  and  education  to 
overcome  prejudice  and  ignorance." 

He  advocates  the  continuance  of  the  Bureau 
or  some  substitute  for  it  of  a  national  character, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  all  of  which  were 
deemed  satisfactory  by  Congress,  who  passed  a 
bill  continuing  it  and  enlarging  its  powers,  in 
February,  1866,  which  was,  however,  vetoed 
by  the  President  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 
Some  of  these  reasons  were  of  great  import- 
ance; such  were  the  following : 

The  Government  has  set  the  slaves  free,  and  bound 
itself  to  make  that  freedom  an  undisputed  fact.  Some 

guarantee,  beyond  any  existing  ordinance  in  any 
tote  I  -visited,  is  essential  to  secure  the  actual  and 
continuous  protection  of  life  and  property  to  the 
freedmen.  Where  legislation  is  constrained,  as  it 
now  is  in  the  Southern  States,  for  the  most  part,  from 
several  causes,  there  is  danger  of  the  statute  law  being 


in  advance  of  public  sentiment,  so  that  where  there 
is  the  most  liberality,  ill  consequences  would  be  likely 
to  result  if  Government  protection  should  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn. 

Where  the  Bureau  fails  to  afford  this  protection,  H 
is  yet  a  means  of  exposing  to  the  Government,  and 
to  the  public,  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression ;  and 
in  this  way  it  affords  a  moral  check  against  their 
commission. 

A  want  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  white 
employers  and  the  colored  employe's  actually  exists 
to  a  large  extent.  This  can  usually  be  traced  to  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  war,  and  it  is  increased 
by  the  peculiar  prejudices  and  education  of  all  per- 
sons under  the  slavery  system. 

The  Bureau  officers  actually  do  restore  this  confi- 
dence, as  a  general  rule,  when  fairly  met. 

With  scarcely  any  exceptions,  the  freedmen  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  confidence  in  its  agents,  and  are 
only  alienated  where  agents  prove  themselves  untrue 
to  {heir  interests. 

Wherever  the  planters  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
aid  afforded  by  the  Bureau,  the  best  results  nave  fol- 
lowed. This  work  will  require  time  for  its  comple- 
tion. 

Education  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  freedmen 
to  fit  them  for  their  new  duties  and  responsibilities. 
1  find  many  enlightened  and  learned  men  in  every 
State,  advocating  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  education;  yet  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  the  white  population  to  be  utterly  opposed  to 
educating  the  negroes.  The  opposition  is  so  great  that 
the  teachers,  though  they  may  be  the  purest  of  Chris- 
tian people,  are,  nevertheless,  visited  publicly  and 
privately  with  undisguised  marks  of  odium.  This 
bureau  fearlessly  superintends  and  fosters  these 
schools,  which  it  is  believed  will,  in  time,  by  their 
success  and  good  influence,  bring  over  all  fair  men, 
at  least,  to  their  support. 

Every  colored  man  I  met,  of  any  considerable  in* 
telligence,  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Bureau,  as  his  only  hope  of  justice  and  privilege  cor- 
respondent to  the  necessities  of  his  new  position. 
Therefore  I  should  fear  an  almost  universal  disturb- 
ance among  the  freedmen,  as  a  consequence  of  its 
removal,  till  society  had  become  more  settled  and 
State  action  more  liberal  than  at  present. 

The  absolutely  indigent^  as  orphans,  sick,  aged, 
and  infirm  persons,  now  aided  by  the  Bureau,  have 
no  present  prospect  of  local  aid. 

The  Bureau,  with  its  agencies,  affords  a  means  of 
constant  and  reliable  information  essential  to  Con- 
gressional and  Executive  action,  till  hostility  against 
the  Government  shall  have  more  completely  subsided, 
till  free  labor  shall  have  become  more  palatable,  and 
till  the  rights  of  negroes  to  full  protection  by  the 
laws  becomes  more  generally  believed  in  than  now 
appears. 

The  Bureau,  in  conjunction  with  the ^  military  force, 
is  at  present  a  means  of  encouraging  immigration  to 
the  different  Southern  States.    Union  men  of  the 
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South,  and  Northern  men  now  residing  there,  hare 
expressed  their  utmost  fear  lest  the  War  Department 
should  withdraw  its  agencies,  asserting  that  the  state 
of  society  is  such,  that  they  could  not  remain  in  the 
South  with  safety.  Quite  a  number  hare  urged  me, 
with  all  their  might,  to  do  what  I  could  to  prevent 
such  withdrawal.  This  fear  is  doubtless  much  exag- 
gerated, and  probably  based  on  the  unusually  large 
criminal  list,  yet  it  does  exist.  Every  possible  ma- 
terial interest  now  favors  such  immigration. 

General  Howard  urged  in  his  report  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  farther  legislation  to  provide 
effectually  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  helpless 
negroes,  to  furnish  school  buildings  and  sites 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  freedmen  and 
poor  whites,  and  to  guarantee  to  the  freedmen 
the  right  to  rent  and  purchase  real  estate.  His 
estimates  of  the  amount  necessary  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing January  1,  1866,  were  $11,746,050. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1865,  General 


Howard  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,  at  Wash- 
ington, the  following  table  showing  the  number 
of  Freedmen  then  receiving  supplies  from  the 
Bureau,  and  the  probable  number  who  would 
need  them  through  the  winter : 


District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Missouri  and  Arkansas 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee.. 
Texas 


Winn 


1,000 

16,000 

10,000 

90,000 

1,000 

40,000 

5.000 

2,000 

2,000 

flLOOO 

1,000 


100,000 


G 


GASKELL,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cleghobne,  an 
English  author  and  novelist,  born  in  1823,  died 
at  Alton,  England,  November  12,  1865.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Stevenson,  and  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  who  was  for 
several  years  a  resident  of  Manchester.  Her 
first  novel,  "  Mary  Barton,"  published  in  1848, 
at  once  attracted  attention  by  its  vigorous 
sketches  of  character  and  its  graphic  illustra- 
tions of  English  factory  life.  Indeed,  so  faithfully 
were  these  portrayed  that  the  manufacturers 
manifested  some  degree  of  hostility  toward  both 
the  work  and  its  author,  and  thus  greatly  in- 
creased its  circulation.  This  was  followed  by 
"Moorland Cottage"  (1850),  "Ruth"  (1853),  a 
tale  of  considerable  power,  and,  like  most  of 
her  works,  founded  on  her  observation  of  the 
habits  and  privations  of  the  poor;  and  sub- 
sequently by  "Cranford,"  u  Lizzie  Leigh," 
"Round  the  Sofa,"  and  "Sylvia's  Lovers." 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  however,  is  better  known  in  Amer- 
ica by  her  "Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte\"  pre- 
pared for  the  "London  Daily  News,"  and  re- 
published by  the  Appletons.  The  great  inter- 
est taken  here  in  the  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre," 
insured  for  the  biography  a  wide  circulation, 
and  the  fascinating  style  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten added  to  its  popularity ;  but  her  too  frank 
disclosures  of  certain  domestic  details  ezposed 
her  to  not  a  little  censure  among  the  family 
friends,  and  to  some  personal  inconvenience. 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  novels  are  distinguished  by  their 
singularly  quiet  and  natural  tone,  their  forcible 
delineations  of  character,  and  the  purity  and 
felicity  of  their  style.  Her  last  work,  just  com- 
pleted, is  entitled  "Wives  and  Daughters,"  and 
is  now  republished  in  this  country;  and  the 
latest  wort  of  her  pen  was  a  little  story  for  the 
Christmas  number  of  "All  the  Year  Round," 
which  forms  one  of  "Doctor  Marigold's  Pre- 
scriptions." 


Mrs.  Gaskell  had  just  begun  to  reap  the  full 
reward  of  her  literary  labor,  and  was  preparing 
to  give  her  husband  a  pleasant  surprise  by 
taking  him  to  a  lovely  home  which  she  had 
purchased,  when  her  death  took  place.  While 
reading  to  her  daughters  in  the  family  circle, 
she  suddenly  expired. 

GASTEIN,  Convention  op.  The  village  of 
Gastein  is  a  watering-place  in  Austria,  in  the 
Inn  village,  situate  about  forty-nine  miles  from 
Salzburg,  and  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  At  this  place  a  convention  was  con- 
cluded between  Austria  and  Prussia  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1865,  for  the  regulation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  duchies  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein.  In  virtue  of  this  agreement  Austria  as- 
sumed the  administration  of  Holstein,  and  Prus- 
sia the  administration  of  Schleswig.  England 
and  France  announced,  in  diplomatic  notes, 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangement  (See 
Austbia  and  Sohlbswio-Holstbin.) 

GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATIONS  AND 
DISCOVERIES  IN  1805.  In  no  department 
of  Physical  Science  is  there  so  great  and  so  con- 
stantly increasing  zeal  manifested  as  in  Geo- 
graphical discovery.  Governments  prompted 
by  the  desire  of  increasing  their  commerce  or  of 
territorial  acquisition,  corporations  which  seek 
in  hitherto  unknown  lands  markets  or  sources 
of  wealth,  Geographical  Societies  which  desire 
to  add  to  the  knowledge  already  attained  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  individuals  with  whom  the 
love  of  adventure  and  discovery  is  a  passion,  or 
who  are  prompted  by  the  higher  motives  of 
philanthropy  and  religion,  all  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  discovery  and  exploration 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Some  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  activity  with  which  geographical 
investigation  is  prosecuted,  may  be  acquired 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1865  no  less  than 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  publications 
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on  geographical  subjects  were  issued  through-  foreign   geographers,  as   to   the   best   route, 

out  Christendom.    Of  these  two  hundred  and  whether  by  Spitzbergen  or  by  the  coast  of 

thirty-five  were  atlases,  maps,  or  charts.    The  Greenland,  the  expedition  was  postponed  to  the 

Germans  are  most  active  and  zealous  in  their  coming  summer. 

explorations,  but  the  English  and  French  are  British  America,  at  least  east  of  the  Rocky 
not  far  behind  them.  In  the  United  States  the  Mountains,  has  not  been  the  field  of  any  geo- 
pre valence  of  war  has  diminished  the  zeal  for  graphical  explorations  during  the  year,  though  its 
geographical  research,  yet  something  has  been  active  geologists  have  been  investigating  with 
done,  mostly  by  individuals  or  single  States,  to  great  zeal  its  abundant  sources  of  mineral 
promote  discovery  and  exploration.  Beginning,  wealth.  The  mines  of  gold,  copper,  silver,  and 
as  usual,  with  the  Amehigan  Continent,  we  lead,  projected  in  the  eastern  provinces  with  a 
find  that  the  researches  into  the  geography  of  fair  showing  of  success,  have  attracted  consid- 
the  Arctic  regions  have  been  vigorously  prose-  erable  attention,  while  other  and  rarer  minerals 
cuted.  Captain  Charles  F.  Hall,  whose  narra-  are  found  in  different  portions  of  its  territory, 
tive  of  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  was  pub-  The  western  provinces,  British  Columbia  and 
lished  in  1864,  set  out  in  June  of  that  year,  far  Vancouver's  Island,  have  been  explored  with 
more  fully  equipped  than  before,  for  a  second  considerable  care  during  the  year,  an  expedi- 
expedition  into  the  regions  of  "  frost  and  per-  tion  under  command  of  Mr.  Frederic  Whymper 
petual  snow.'1  He  was  successful  in  some  of  having  traversed  the  latter  through  its  entire 
the  objects  of  his  expedition.  Taking  with  him  diameter,  and  made  a  glowing  report  of  its  pro- 
his  faithful  interpreters  and  friends,  Ebierbing  ductions  and  capacities,  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
and  Too-koo-li-too  (the  Esquimaux  man  and  animal  They  found  a  chain  of  seven  lakes, 
woman  who  accompanied  him  to  the  United  connected  with  each  other  and  extending  nearly 
States  after  his  first  voyage),  he  reached,  before  across  the  island,  their  united  length  being 
the  close  of  the  autumn,  the  vicinity  of  the  Es-  twenty-two  miles.  Gold  was  found  in  great 
qnimaux  or  Innuits,  with  whom  he  had  before  abundance,  iron  of  a  superior  quality,  nickel, 
become  acquainted.  Here,  soon  after,  he  gained,  plumbago,  and  petroleum,  the  latter  in  immense 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  information  respecting  quantities.  Dr.  Brown,  the  botanist  of  the  ex- 
four  of  Franklin's  men,  Captain  Crozier,  Parry,  pedition,  discovered  a  new  genus  of  pines,  of 
and  Lyon,  and  another,  who  had  survived  when  colossal  size.  Another  party  explored  the  Fra- 
the  others  perished  from  cold  and  starvation,  zer  River  region,  with  gratifying  results, 
the  three  latter  having  subsisted  on  the  flesh  of  -  In  the  United  States,  the  close  of  the  war  has 
their  dead  comrades,  and  had  been  sheltered  brought  out  numerous  reports  of  commanding 
and  fed  by  the  Innuits.  One  of  them  had  sub-  officers,  of  military  surveys  made  in  connection 
sequently  died  of  illness,  but  there  was  some  with  their  campaigns,  which  throw  much  light 
reason  for  believing  that  Crozier  and  the  others  on  the  topography  of  the  sections  traversed, 
might  still  be  alive.  He  also  learned  that  they  The  geographical  and  geological  survey  of  Cal- 
had  had  a  battle  with  the  Indians  (not  Esqui-  ifornia  has  been  prosecuted  with  zeal,  and  two 
maux)  near  the  Estuary  of  Great  Fish  or  Back's  volumes  of  the  report  of  the  commission  have 
River,  before  they  were  reduced  to  starvation,  been  published.  The  mountains  of  the  State 
and  that  Crozier  and  some  of  the  others  were  have  been  explored,  and  their  altitude  approxi- 
wounded  but  none  of  them  killed,  while  large  mately  ascertained.  The  loftier  peaks  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Indians  were  slain.  After  their  State  (the  highest  in  the  United  States)  are 
recovery  from  starvation,  Captain  Crozier  and  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Several  of  these 
his  two  surviving  comrades  had  gone  to  the  exoeed  15,000  feet  in  height.  The  Coast 
southwest  by  land,  probably  with  the  intention  range  is  much  lower,  but  its  culminating  points 
of  reaching  Fort  Churchill  or  York  Factory,  are  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  milem  ele- 
They  were  well  supplied  with  food,  and  had  vation,  San  Carlos,  the  highest,  being  4, 977  feet; 
akin  or  rubber  boats  to  cross  the  streams.  They  Mount  Hamilton,  4,440 ;  Mount  Diablo,  8,856; 
did  not  reach  either  of  those  points,  or  some-  and  Mariposa  Peak,  8,700. 
thing  would  have  been  heard  of  them  long  The  organization  of  an  Imperial  Government 
since ;  but  Capt.  Hall  is  very  sanguine  that  they  in  Mexico  has  led  to  the  active  exploration  of 
might  yet  be  living,  having  become  familiar  -  portions  of  the  territory  of  that  interesting 
with  the  Innuit  mode  of  life  and  conforming  to  country,  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  map  of 
it.  Captain  Hall  made  other  interesting  geo-  Mexico  on  the  scale  of  1 : 8,000,000,  with  plans 
graphical  discoveries  respecting  the  Northwest  of  Matamoras,  Tampico,  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  a 
passage,  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  etc.,  plan  of  the  route  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mex- 
full  particulars  of  which  have  not  yet  been  ico.  The  Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Geographi- 
pubhshed.  cal  Society,  under  date  of  June  28,  1865,  com- 
Another  expedition  to  the  Polar  region  has  municated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Imperial 
been  projected  in  England  by  Captain  Sherrard  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  some  facts  of 
Osborne,  to  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  interest.  On  Mount  Santa  Maria,  near  the 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society ;  but  after  a  Mexican  capital,  a  mass  of  ruins  has  been  un- 
long  and  animated  discussion  at  several  meet-  earthed  and  explored,  and  many  objects  of 
ings  of  the  Society,  and  several  communications  antiquarian  interest  discovered.  Among  these 
from  Dr.  A.  Petermann,  and  other  eminent  were  idols,  masks,  ear-rings,  collars,  rings,  pen- 
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nons,   obsidian,  headed   lances,    housekeeping  he  found  a  volcano  not  heretofore  described, 

utensils,  etc.,  etc.    Vocabularies   of  the  Ca-  but  which  in  common  with  a  village  near  it  bore 

manche  and  Turascan  languages  were  contrib-  the  Indian  name  of  Purace.    During  his  jour- 

uted  by  members  of  the  Society,  and  several  ney  he  made  the  ascent  of  the  peak  of  Pinon 

volumes  in  the  mystic  language  of  the  ancient  from  Pitayo,  and  by  means  of  boiling  water  as- 

Mexicans,  as  well  as  a  grammar  of  the  Chacona  certained  that  its  height  was  about  8,000  feet, 

language.    Preparation  was  also  made  for  the  The  Indians  of  Pitayo  speak  the  Paez  dialect, 

publication  of  a  physical  map  of  Mexico,  indi-  which  differs  greatly  from  the  Quichua,  the 

eating  its  climates,  productions,  etc.  language  of  the  Indians  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 

In  Central  America  the  principal  geographi-  Bolivia,  and  has  no  affinities  with  the  Gvambi- 

cal  interest  has  been  concentrated  on  the  most  ana,  the  dialect  of  the  neighboring  Indians  of 

desirable  route  for  an  interoceanio  canal  across  Sylvia,  Totero,  Paniquita,  and  Purac6.  Incross- 

the  isthmus  of  Darien,  or  at  some  other  point  ing  the  glacial  plateau  of  Guanacas,  in  order  to 

across  the  Andes  of  Central  America.  In  former  descend  from  the  forests  of  Pitayo  into  the  val- 

volumes  of  the  Annual  Cyclopaedia  we  have  ley  of  the  Magdalena,  Mr.  Cross  and  his  mule 

enumerated  many  of  these  proposed  routes,  but  came  near  perishing  from  the  intense  cold. 

others  still  are  suggested.    Mr.  Laurence  OH-  Along  the  road  at  short  distances  were  found 

pliant  read  a  paper,  before  the  Royal  Geographi-  numerous  skeletons  of  men  and  animals  who 

col  Society  of  London,  on  a  new  route,  by  way  had  thus  perished. 

of  the  river  Chepo  or  Bayanos  on  the  Pacific  Dr.  Karl  von  Seebach,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
sidc,  and  the  Mandin^a  on  the  Atlantic  side,  man  geographer,  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  visited 
The  Chepo  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Pacifio  Costa  Rica,  with  the  purpose  of  exploring  its 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  Panama,  and  is  navi-  volcanoes,  which  are  very  numerous  and  active, 
gable  for  large  ships  to  Terubie,  from  which  In  the  months  of  December  and  January  he 
point  to  tide-water  on  the  Mandinga  is  only  made  a  survey  of  the  volcanoes  Rincoa  de  la 
fifteen  miles.  The  elevation  of  the  Andes  in  Vieja  and  Cuipilapa  Miravalles,  and  the  moun- 
this  distance  will,  Jiowever,  be  a  serious  objeo-  tain  peaks  Tenorio  and  Pelado,  as  well  as  a  very 
tion  to  the  construction  of  a  canal.  Gen.  Mos-  considerable  number  of  lower  summits,  some  of 
quera,  the  Columbian  minister  at  the  court  of  St  them  volcanic  These  had,  however,  all  been 
James,  gave  some  account  to  the  Society  of  an  previously  described,  and  his  investigations  only 
exploration  of  a  route  through  the  valley  of  the  confirmed  the  substantial  accuracy  of  previous 
Cauca.  Mr.  Evan  Hopkins  advocated  the  route  surveys.  On  his  return  to  Nicaragua  in  the 
of  the  Panama  Railroad,  as  the  elevation  of  the  latter  part  of  January,  he  received  information 
Andes  at  that  point  did  not  exceed  250  feet,  of  another  volcano  in  Costa  Rica,  which,  though 
Mr.  Gerstenberg,  another  explorer,  objected  to  superior  in  height,  and  more  remarkable  in 
all  these  proposed  routes — that  they  had  no  character  than  any  of  the  other  volcanoes  in  the 
good  or  well-sheltered  harbors  at  either  ex-  State,  was  as  yet  unknown  except  by  name  to 
tremity  which  would  permit  the  passage  of  ships  European  explorers.  Early  in  March  he  set 
in  all  weathers  into  the  canal.  The  route  from  out  to  survey  it,  and  explored  it  with  great 
San  Miguel  to  the  Bay  of  Caledonia  was  the  thoroughness.  It  is  called  Turrialba,  and  is  in 
only  one  which  fulfilled  this  condition.  There  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  west  of  the  bet- 
was,  however,  one  difficulty  in  making  a  canal  ter-kuown  volcano  of  Cartago  or  Lrazu.  The 
by  this  route.  The  distance  from  tide- water  active  crater,  which  is  9,842  feet  above  the  sea 
to  tide-water  was  thirty-five  miles,  and  the  ele-  level,  is  the  lowermost  of  four  summits  which 
vation  to  be  overcome  by  locks  930  feet,  and  join  one  another,  the  eruption  having  appar- 
this  very  considerable  elevation  was  mostly  ently  torn  away  a  portion  of  its  original  eleva- 
within  a  space  of  three  miles,  and  at  a  point  tion.  The  next  summit  has  several  points  which. 
where  it  would  be  difficult  to  furnish  sufficient  emit  smoke,  but  no  active  crater ;  and  the  further 
water  for  the  canal  The  numerous  projects  for  and  loftier  summits,  though  not  now  indicating 
an  interoceanio  canal  and  the  various  points  any  recent  volcanic  action,  have  crater  basins 
proposed  for  its  termini  indicate,  as  Sir  Roderick  and  lava  deposits,  indicating  their  former  activ- 
L  Murchison  well  remarked,  that  a  geographi-  ity.  Seen  from  lrazu,  the  higher  and  now  inao* 
cal  knowledge  of  the  American  Isthmus  is  still  *  tive  summits  have  the  appearance  of  overhang- 
one  of  the  numerous  desiderata  of  geography.  ing  the  crater,  and  of  being  to  some  extent 

In  New  Granada,  a  State  belonging  almost  undermined  by  it. 

equally  to  Central  and  South  America,  Mr.  South  Amebioa  proper  is  the  favorite  field 

Robert  Cross,  a  commissioner  sent  by  the  Eng-  for  geographical  explorers;  its  lofty  mountains, 

lish  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  collect  seeds  its  mighty  rivers,  its  vast  forests  and  savannas, 

of  the  Cinchona,  or  Quinquina  Pitayo,  for  the  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  its  novel  and 

cinchona  plantations  in  India,  reported  to  the  abundant  fauna  and  flora,  and   its   precious 

Geographical  Society,  at  its  April  meeting,  that  metals  and  gems,  render  it  one  of  the  most  at- 

he  had  followed  the  course  of  the  Andes  Cor-  tractive  of  regions  for  the  scientific  adventurer, 

dilleras  in  his  route  from  Quito  through  Ibarra,  Brazil  has  long  been  the  object  of  geograph- 

Pasto,  and  Popayan.     The  wooded  valley  of  ical  study;  but  so  vast  is  its  territory,  that  as 

Sylvia  is  the  centre  of  a  district  abounding  in  yet  but  a  small  portion  has  been  thoroughly  ex* 

cinchona.  Seven  days'  journey  south  of  Sylvia  plorcd.    Dr.  Bousquet,  a  physician  and  natu- 
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ralist  of  Paranagua,  communicated  in  the  from  Boston  for  Rio  Janeiro,  on  a  scientific  ex- 
spring  of  1865,  to  the  French  Department  of  ploratiou,  appertaining  rather  to  natural  history 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  paper  giving  interesting  in-  and  palaeontology  than  to  geography,  but  still 
formation  respecting  the  province  of  Parana  having  some  reference  to  geographical  science, 
in  the  Brazilian  empire.  The  province  possess-  He  commenced  his  labors  at  Para,  early  in  Au- 
es  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  the  finest  climate  in  gust  and  soon  found  the  necessity  of  distribut- 
South  America,  uniting  the  advantages  of  the  ing  his  force  so  as  to  cover  the  greatest  possi- 
intertropical  regions  with  those  of  the  south  of  ble  extent  of  territory  in  the  shortest  possible 
France  and  Italy,  and  it  produces  in  abundance  time.  He  discovered  very  early  that  each  sep- 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  common  to  the  tropics  arate  region  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  south  of  Europe.  It  might  easily  fur-  had  its  separate  collection  of  different  species 
nish  abundant  exports  from  these  products,  bnt  of  fish.  On  the  8th  of  September  he  wrote 
at  present  its  exports  are  confined  to  ship-  that  he  had  obtained  more  than  three  hundred 
timber  and  fire-wood  and  Paraguay  tea  (yerba  species  of  fish,  about  three-fourths  of  them  new, 
mat6).  The  last-named  plant  is  grown  only  in  although  he  bad  then  examined  only  one-third 
Paraguay,  Parana,  and  a  few  points  in  the  of  the  Amazon  without  touching  its  affluents. 
province  of  Rio  Grande  deSul.  It  is  in  great  At  Para  alone  he  found  sixty-three  species, 
demand  all  over  South  America,  being  used  forty-nine  of  them  hitherto  unknown,  and 
instead  of  Chinese  tea,  and  often  of  coffee.  The  which  would  require  the  establishment  of 
province  of  Parana  is  adapted  beyond  any  other  eighteen  new  genera  to  give  them  place  in  the 
portion  of  South  America  for  profitable  silk  system  of  fishes.  The  other  fauna  of  the  Ama- 
culture.  The  common  silk-worm  there  (the  zon  basin  presented  numerous  novelties  of 
Bombyx  arrindia)  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  species.  On  the  10th  of  September  the  Pro- 
ricinus,  or  castor-oil  plant,  and  yields  five  or  fessor  left  Manaos  in  Amazonas  for  Tabatinga 
six  annual  crops  of  cocoons.    The  soil  and  cli-  in  Peru. 

mate  are  also  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  The  war  now  raging,  and  which  has  been  in 
coffee  and  sugar-cane  and  tobacco.  The  coffee  progress  for  some  months,  between  the  Bra- 
is  reckoned  superior  to  that  of  Rio.  The  Bra-  zOian  Government  and  the  Argentine  Confcd- 
zilian  sugar  has  a  good  reputation,  and  the  to-  eration  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Paraguayan 
bacco  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  Vuelta  Abajo.  Government  on  the  other,  can  hardly  fail  to 

Vanilla  grows  wild  in  all  parts  of  the  prov-  result  in  opening  to  commerce  and  the  world 

inee,  and  in  perfume  is    equal  to  the   best  the  rich  and  fertile  region  which  has  so  long 

Mexican  or  Venezuela  article.    Cotton  yields  been  ruled  by  those  wno  have^  maintained  a 

two  good  crops  in  a  year.    All  the  leguminous  policy  as  exclusive  as  that  of  China. 

plants,  as  well  as  rice  and  maize,  are  cultivated  Herr  "Waldemar  Schultz,  a  German  geogra- 

with  success.    The  forests  abound  with  valua-  pher  and  antiquarian,  published   in   August, 

ble  timber,  both  for  ship-building  and  cabinet  1865,  in  the  ZeiUckrift  far  Allgemeine  Erd- 

purposes.      Among   these   are   the  Ararita,  hinde  of  Berlin,  a  very  elaborate ^ essay  |4  On  the 

whose   wood   is  red,  yellow,  or    black;  the  usual  manner  of  life,  Civilization,  Rites,  and 

Camilla,  yellow  and  black;  the  Corindila;  the.  Customs  of  the  Aborigines  of  Central  South 

Tujuba,  a  sort  of  iron- wood;  the  Jinquitiba;  America," including  under  this  term  thesub- 

the  red  Peroha;  and  the  white,  red,  and  black  jects  of  the  Incas.    The  essay  exhibits  exten- 

sassafra*.     The  country  is  rich  in  medicinal  sive  and  patient  research,  and  brings  to  light 

plants,  shrubs,  and  gums.    Among  these  are  many  new  facts  relative  to   that  interesting 

the  ipecacuanha,  a  very  superior  sarsaparilla,  people. 

the  Cambara,  and  the  Carroba,  both  possessing  Several  discussions  have  been  held  in  the 

the  highest  reputation  in  scrofulous  and  syphi-  foreign  geographical  societies,  and  communi- 

litic  affections ;  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  the  Jaho-  cations  read  on  the  causes  of  the  rapid  decrease 

pAacurcas;  the  Quassia  amara,  and  the  Anguro,  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  both  North  and  South 

whose  resin  and  bark  are  reputed  in  the  coun-  America.    In  North  America  the  unwillingness 

try  an  antidote  to  phthisis.  of  the  Indian  races  to  assimilate  to  the  customs 

The  province  is  also  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  whites,  their  frequent 
Its  marble  and  porphyries  are  of  excellent  qual-  wars  and  raids,  excessive  intemperance,  and  ex- 
ity  and  in  abundant  quantity.  Gold  is  found  posure,  often  with  insufficient  food,  and  the 
imbedded  in  quartz  and  mingled  with  the  sands  prevalence  of  small-pox  and  other  severe  epi- 
of  the  rivers,  and  iron  and  argentiferous  galena  demio  and  contagious  diseases,  are  undoubted- 
are  plentiful.  Near  the  city  of  Paranagua  is  a  ly  the  principal  causes  of  the  decay  and  rapid 
mine  of  cinnabar,  and  it  yields,  though  very  extinction  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  In  South 
rudely  worked,  a  large  supply  of  quicksilver.  America  and  Mexico  there  are  to  be  added  to 
The  Tybagy  River  and  some  other  streams  con-  these,  according  to  the  testimony  of  travellers, 
tain  diamonds  of  considerable  size,  emeralds,  the  amalgamation  of  races,  the  very  general 
topazes,  amethysts,  turquoises,  and  rubies,  habit  of  producing  abortion  in  the  case  of 
The  Bay  of  Paranagua  abounds  in  fish  of  excel-  first  children,  that  the  Indian  may  not  be  de- 
lent  quality  and  large  size.  prived  of  the  menial  services  of  his  squaw,  and 

la  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Professor  Louis  the   prevalence  of  suicide,  especially  in   any 

Agassiz,  with  a  large  staff  of  assistants,  sailed  severe  illness. 
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Proceeding  southward,  we  oorae  to  the  Ar-  roaring  con  be  heard  distinctly,  and  the  hot 
gentine  Confederation.  The  province  of  Men-  constrictor  has  found  a  home  there,  though  not 
doza  in  this  Confederation,  whose  chief  city  known  to  exist  on  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity, 
was  in  1864  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Spain  is  conducting  a  war  with  the  South 
has  been  during  1865  explored  with  considers-  American  States  on  the  Paoitio  slope,  Chili, 
ble  care,  and  its  census  taken  by  the  authori-  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador ;  and  this  war  may 
ities.  From  this  census  we  glean  the  follow-  to  some  extent  delay  or  impede  the  develop- 
ing facts :  The  province  of  Mendoza  is  divided  ment  of  those  States.  Chili,  which,  for  a  few 
into  twelve  sub-delegations  and  fifteen  depart-  years  past,  has  been  making  rapid  progress  in 
ments.  Its  area  is  11,250  square  leagues,  or  education,  wealth,  and  social  improvement,  now 
1,800,000  square  quadras  (the  square  league  finds  herself  compelled  to  maintain  a  large 
contains  160  square  quadras).  Of  this  quanti-  maritime  force  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
ty  138,599  quadras  were  under  cultivation,  and  Spanish  troops.  She  has  thus  far  done  this  suc- 
309,633  square  quadras  were  capable  of  cultiva-  cessfully,  and  with  the  alliance  of  the  oilier 
tion.  The  principal  crops  were  grain,  wine,  western  States  of  South  America  will  probably 
and  fruits.  The  population  of  the  province  was  continue  to  do  so,  but  at  the  expense  of  consid* 
57,476  souls,  of  whom  28,599  were  males,  and  erable  material  progress.  The  commnnica- 
28,879  females ;  12,048  were  married,  42,907  un-  tions  between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Confed- 
married ;  706  were  widowers,  and  1,815  widows;  eration  by  means  of  passes  and  lakes  in  the 
20,251  were  between  one  and  ten  years  of  age,  southern  part  of  the  Andean  chain  have  re- 
24,263  between  ten  and  thirty,  9,981  between  ceivod  further  exploration,  and  nine  distinct 
thirty  and  fifty,  and  2,965  between  fifty  and  routes,  all  of  them  practicable  without  serious 
one  hundred.  Twenty- four  persons  were  difficulty,  are  now  described,  by  which  the  corn- 
over  one  hundred  years  of  age.  merce  of  the  two  countries  can  be  maintained. 

The  live  stock  consists  of  150,961  neat  cat-  Of  these,  one  or  other  of  those  by  Lake  Rinihue 

tie,  77,054  horses,  of  which  about  20,000  were  or  its  vicinity,  described  in  the  Axcttal  Ctolo- 

saddle-horses,  7,188  mules,  227,753  sheep,  66,-  tjedix  for  1864,  are  the  most  desirable. 

819   goats,   124,089    head  of  poultry,  15,000  .  Herr  Hugo  Reck,  a  German  civil  engineer, 

asses,  and  3,600  fatted  beasts.  of  very  profound  scientific  attainments,  who 

There  are  in  the  province  some  remarkable  spent  four  years,  1858-1862,  in  the  exercise  of 

warm  springs  or  geysers,  one  of  which,  with  a  his  profession  in  connection  with  some  of  the 

breadth  of  about  195  feet,  throws  the  hot  wa-  largest  mines  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  and 

ter  periodically  to  a  height  of  from  150  to  160  subsequently  for  two  years  was  engaged  in  the 

feet,  and  others  of  less  extent  send  it  to  a  survey  and  exploration  of  the  Bolivian  Andes, 

height  of  100  to  130  feet.    The  temperature  of  has  published  in  Petermann's  Mittheilungen  in 

the  hot  springs  is  about  113°  Fahrenheit.    The  an  extended  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  history, 

waters  are  charged  with  sulphur,  and  are  re-  physical  geography,  orography,  hydrography, 

garded  as  of  advantage  in  rheumatic  and  scrof-  and  meteorology  of  Bolivia,  one  of  the  most 

ulous  diseases.  important  contributions  to  geographical  science 

In  the  province  of  Corrientes,  in  the  Argen-  of  the  year.    We  can  notice  only  a  few  of  the 

tine  Confederation,  there  is  a  large  lake  on  the  many  additions  he  has  made  to  our  knowledge 

elevated  plateau  which  overlooks  Paraguay,  of  the  geography  of  that  republic    He  gives 

called  the  Lake  of  Irira,  signifying  in  the  Gua-  from  his  own  measurement  the  height  of  more 

rani  tongue,  Clear-water  Lake.    This  lake  has  than  thirty  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  An* 

had  from  the  discovery  of  the  country  an  isl-  des  proper,  and  ten  or  twelve  others  from  the 

and   containing    about   fifty  square  leagues,  admeasurements  of  Pentland  and  Signor  Pissis; 

Some  time  since  a  mysterious  darkness  envel-  the  snow-line  of  five  of  the  highest  from  his 

oped  the  island,  and  remained  for  several  days,  own  observations ;   the  height  of  five  passes 

When  this  finally  cleared  up,  a  pillar  of  smoke  and  seventeen  summits  of  the  isolated  and  mid- 

was  seen  ascending  from  the  island,  and  all  die  range,  and  of  ten  summits  of  the  eastern 

over  the  lake  small  islands  not  previously  ex-  or  inner  Cordilleras.     Some  of-  Ms  measure- 

isting  were  discovered  to  the  number  it  is  said  ments  differ  considerably  from  both  Pentland'a 

of  thousands,  some  of  which  seemed  to  float  &ud  Pissis1  results,  but  from  his  very  great  cape 

upon  the  waters.    The  caymans  or  alligators,  and  the  superior  instruments  he  had  at  com- 

which  abounded  in  the  lake,  soon  took  posses-  mand  we  believe  they  are  more  nearly  accurate 

sion  of  these  and  basked  upon  them.    The  in-  than  the  figures  of  those  eminent  observers, 

habitants  of  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  greatly  We  can  only  give  the  height  of  the  three  peaks 

terrified  at  these  occurrences,  and  cannot  be  in-  of  Hlimani,  according   to   his   measurement, 

duced  by  any  rewards  to  go  to  the  principal  The  North  Peak  he  makes  20,608  feet,  or  nearly 

island,  though  it  is  said  that  several  Jesuits,  250  feet  lower  than  Pentland ;  the  Middle  Peak 

expelled  from  the  neighboring  mission,  escaped  21,092  feet,  or  about  200  feet  higher  than  Pent- 

thither,  and  have  a  beautiful  plantation  there;  land;  and  the  South  Peak,  the  highest  of  the 

and  that  an  Indian  of  the  Tobas  tribe,  the  last  three,  21,137,  about  180  feet  higher  than  Pent- 

of  his  family,  has  also  taken  up  his  residence  land,  and  18  feet  lower  than  Piisis.    Huayna 

there.    Wild  animals  are  certainly  not  wanting  Potosi  he  found  to  be  20,101  feet,  or  about  30 

on  the  island,  as  in  a  clear  and  still  night  their  feet  higher  than  Pentland's,  and  more  thco 
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800  above  Puds'  measurement    Sorata,  whose  and  also  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    In  the  former 

southern  pinnacle  is  now  generally  believed  to  ease  he  attributed  it  to  the  vast  quantity  of  rain 

be  the  highest  of  the  South  American  moon-  which  falls  south  of  the  equator  between  the 

tains  by  a  few  feet,  he  did  not  measure ;  but  northeast  and  southeast  trade  winds.    In  the 

from  the  results  of  his  examination  of  Illimani,  Bay  of  Bengal  he  believed  it  due  to  the  volume 

it  is  somewhat  doubtful  which  is  the  higher,  of  water  poured  into  that  bay  from  the  great 

The  snow-line  on  Illimani  (lat  16°  88'  S.)  he  rivers  of  India.    Between  1°30'  north  latitude, 

found  to  be  17,171  feet,  and  the  average  height  and  80'  south,  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  is 

of  the  snow-line  in  five  mountains  lying  be-  uniformly  70°  Fahrenheit,  except  along  the  west 

tween  16°  88'  and  21°  48'  S.  was  17,105  feet  coast  of  Africa;  from  August  to  February,  cold 

The  middle  range  of  mountains  did  not  attain  currents  flow  near  the  land,  and,  as  they  ap- 

to  as  great  a  height  as  the  giants  of  the  Andes  proach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  temperaturo 

proper,  only  two  of  the  peaks  rising  above  decreases  very  rapidly.    In  February,  in  Table 

18,000  feet.    Of  the  inner  or  western  Cordil-  Bay,  he  had  found  the  water  as  lowas51uFahr- 

leras  the  summits  of  the  Cordillera  de  Andaca-  enheit  .  To  the  southeast  of  the  cape  it  rises 

hua  are  the  loftiest,  rising  to  an  average  height  with  considerable  rapidity,  reaching,  on  the 

of  about  18.900  feet  parallel  of  40°  south,  longitude  50°  east  from 

Herr  Reck  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  Greenwich,  67°  Fahrenheit   This  warm  current 

description  and  statistics  of  the  lofty  table-lands  enters  and  passes  through  the  Channel  of  Mo* 

or  Pampas  of  Bolivia.    These  occupy  a  large  zambique.    The  temperature  of  the  land  around 

portion  of  the  area  of  the  republic,  that  of  Oru-  the  cape  is  reduced  by  this  coldness  of  the  sea. 

ro,  "  the  great  central  plateau  of  Bolivia,"  being  *  "  The  Sea  of  Sargasso  "  is  one  of  the  names 

2,580  square  leagues  in  extent    The  average  which  has  been  applied  to  that  extensive  por- 

elevation  is  12,431  feet,  though  the  highest  are  tion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lying  between  16° 

18,640  above  the  sea  level.  and  88°  north  latitude  and  between  29°  and  50° 

Herr  Reek's  observations  on  the  hydrography  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  which  is  con- 

and  climate  of  the  country  are  very  complete,  stantly  covered  with  one  or  more  species  of 

The  river  systems  and  fresh  and  salt  water  seaweed  (principally  the  fueus  natam),  in  such 

lakes  are  all  described,  and  their  size,  extent,  quantities  as  to  appear  in  some  places  like  a 

and  sources  specified.    He  gives  valuable  infor-  prairie  in  the  sea.    Many  observations  in  rela- 

mation  relative  to  the  temperature  and  climate  tion  to  this  floating  mass  of  vegetation  have 

of  the  Puna  brava,  or  elevated  Pampas.    The  been  recorded,  but  the  latest  and  most  thorough 

town  of  Potosi  is  about  18,084  feet  above  the  has  been  that  of  Captain  Leps,  of  the  French 

sea  level,  on  one  of  these  plateaus,  and  the  tern-  Imperial  Navy. 

perature  there  in  November,  the  hottest  month,  -  Contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion 
was  at  8  a.  m.  60°  29'  F. ;  at  2  p.  m.  68°  25'  F. ;  that  this  vegetation  had  its  origin  and  growth 
at  10  p.  x.  51°  42'  F.  In  July,  the  coldest  month,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  was  driven  to  this 
it  was  at  8  A.  m.  86°  80'  F. ;  at  2  p.  m.  58°  81',  and  region  between  the  trade  winds  by  the  Gulf 
at  10  p.  if.  89°  84'  F.  In  the  lower  Pampas,  Stream,  Capt.  Leps  maintains  that  it  has  its 
at  an  elevation  of  nearly  or  quite  12,000  feet,  origin  and  growth  in  the  vicinity  where  it  is 
the  sun  is  very  hot  in  November,  though  when  found ;  that  it  is  analogous  in  character  to  some 
not  exposed  to  its  direct  rays  the  strong  breeze  of  the  fresh-water  alga?,  and  propagates  itself  by 
reduces  the  temperature.  Herr  Beck  found  on  continuous  growth  without  any  necessary  con- 
the  Aullagas  Pampa,  November  4,  1860,  the  nection  with  earthy  matters,  but  deriving  its 
temperature  in  the  shade  at  mid-day  was  79°  25'  nourishment  from  the  air  and  the  soluble  mat- 
while  in  the  sun,  and  reflecting  the  heat  of  the  ters  of  the  ocean,  and  that  the  comparative 
sands,  the  thermometer  stood  at  188  V  There  stillness  of  the  waters  in  the  region  where  it  is 
is  usually  in  these  regions  neither  rain  nor  found,  in  consequence  of  their  lying  between 
snow  except  in  the  months  of  August  and  the  atmospheric  currents  of  the  two  trade-winds, 
September.  facilitates  its  growth  and  extension ;  and  that 

There  have  been  some  geographical  discov-  it  is  only  kept  in  bounds  by  the  force  of  the 

eries  and  explorations  made  during  the  year  in  winds  on  its  borders  which  drive  off  large  mass- 

the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  attempt  to  lay  the  es,  and  throw  them  upon  the  shores  of  France 

Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable  proved  a  failure,  owing  and  Northern  Africa.    Capt.  Leps  believes  that 

to  untoward  accidents  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  vast  floating  mass  of  seaweed  might  be 

those  best  qualified  to  judge,  should  not  shake  utilized  to  advantage  either  by  being  gathered 

our  faith  in  the  possibility  of  its  ultimate  accora-  on  ships  and  brought  to  the  French  coast  where 

plishment    The  attempt  will  probably  be  re-  great  quantities  are  now  burned  and  lixiviated 

peated   during   the  coming   summer.     Capt  for  the  sake  of  the  soda  and  iodine  they  contain, 

Toynbee,  ft.  N.,  has  made  a  series  of  observa-  or  that  these  valuable  ingredients^  might  be 

tions  during  five  voyages  between  England  and  extracted  at  the  region  itself,  on  iron-plated 

India,  relative  to  the  specific  gravity  and  tern-  rafts,  or  the  decks  of  vessels,  as  the  oil  is  ex- 

perature  of  the  sea  at  different  points,  which  he  tracted  from  the  whale's  blpbber  on  board  the 

laid  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  whaling-ships. 

the  8th  of  May,  1865.    He  found  the  specific  In  Europe,  geographical  science  has  made 

gravity  decrease  as  he  approached  the  equator,  decided  progress  during  the  year.    The  publU 
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cation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  Ill's  Life  of  from  northwest  to  southeast  and  these  furrows 

Caesar  has  led  to  the  discussion  and  investiga-  are  seen  even  in  the  island  of  Gothland,  in  the 

tionof  many  points  in  regard  to  his  expeditions,  Baltic  Sea.    From  this  and  other  indications, 

and  especially  of  his  invasion  of  Britain.    A  M.  Schmidt  helieves  that  the  Baltic  Sea  did  not 

German  geographer,  Herr  H.  J.  Heller,  has  exist  in  the  glacial  period,  and  that  the  glaciers* 

Eublished  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  subject  of  extended  over  its  present  surface,  and  that  the 
is  landing  in  Britain,  in  the  Zeitschrift  f&r  convulsions  which  resulted  in  the  depression  of 
Allgemeine  Erdkunde,  in  which,  bringing  for-  the  bed  of  that  sea,  and  which  left  only  the 
ward  all  the  references  to  it  in  the  works  of  Swedish  mountains  above  the  surface  of  the 
the  Roman  geographers,  and  illustrating  the  ocean,  put  an  end  to  the  glaciers.  About  the 
subject  by  a  well-drawn  ancient  map,  he  fur-  commencement  of  our  present  geological  era, 
nisnes  ample  material  for  the  decision  of  this  the  continent  began  to  rise  again,  and  has  con- 
long-mooted  question.  tinned  to  rise  to  the  present  day,  lifting  grad- 

The  French  Government  has  completed  its  naUy  the  submerged  lands  ont  of  the  sea. 

topographical  survey  of  France,  long  since  un-  Mr.  0.  "W.  Blomstrand,  one  of  the  corps  of 

dertaken,  and  the  French  geographers  are  nrg-  explorers  in  the  Swedish  Exploring  Expedition 

ing  upon  the  Government  the  importance  of  a  to  Spitzbergen  in  1861,  gives  an  account,  in  the 

new  one  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  the  advan-  Transactions  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  of  the 

tages  to  be  derived  from  better  instruments,  and  discovery  of  extensive  coal  measures  in  the 

from  the  local  surveys  which  have  been  made  vicinity  of  King's  Bay,  which  is  at  the  northern 

in  some  portions  of  the  State.  end  of  Foreland  Sound.    The  coal  crops  out 

The  Republic  of  Switzerland  has  completed,  near  the  base  of  a  mountain,  and  extends  from 

and  has  now  in  progress,  the  best  maps  of  its  the  moraine  of  one  glacier  to  the  foot  of  another, 

surface  and  orography  of  any  country  in  En-  It  is  of  very  good  quality.    There  is  also  marble 

rope.    A  carefully  engraved  map  on  copper,  on  of  great  beauty  in  the  same  vicinity.    This  dis- 

the  scale  of  1:100,000,  is  completed  in  twenty-  covery  may  render  that  portion  of  Spitzbergen 

five  sheets.    A  steel-plate  map,  on  a  scale  of  habitable,  and  thus  qualify  it  to  become  a  base 

1:250,000  in  four  sheets,  is  in  progress,  and  each  for  north  polar  expeditions, 

of  the  cantons  has  a  map  of  its  own  territory  The  measurement  of  an  arc  of  meridian  across 

on  scales  varying  from  1:25,000  to  1:50,000.  Europe  is  still  in  progress,  the  scientific  bu- 

The  maps  of  the  republic  and  some  of  those  reau  charged  with  it  having  its  headquarters  in 

of  the  Cantons  represent,  by  different  degrees  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  having  collected  there  aU 

and  modes  of  shading,  the  comparative  height  the  documents  connected   with   the   survey, 

of  every  portion  of  the  territory.    General  Du-  The  Department  of  War  at  St.  Petersburg  has 

four  has  been  engaged  for  thirty  years  in  the  reported  to  the  permanent  geodesic  committee 

survey  which  has  thus  been  completed.  a  list  of  the  points  in  Russia  of  which  the  lati- 

The  great  increase  in  the  trade  of  Amsterdam  tnde,  longitude,  and  altitude  had  been  deter- 
within  a  few  years  past  has  made  the  great  canal  mined  either  astronomically  or  geodesically  up 
across  the  isthmus  of  North  Holland  insufficient  to  1860.  The  number  of  these  points  is  17,240. 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  commerce  of  that  A  hy drographio  exploration  of  Lake  Ladoga  has 
city,  and  a  new  and  more  direct  ship-canal  of  been  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  Grand 
the  largest  size  is  now  in  course  of  construction  Admiral  Constantino,  since  1858,  and  is  now 
to  oonneot  the  city  with  the  Gulf  of  Y.  It  about  complete.  At  the  session  of  the  Imperial 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  finished  in  1868.  Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  in  March, 

The  Sand  Dunes  on  the  coast  of  Jutland  have  1 865,  M.  Andree  w,  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  snr- 
been  for  some  years  past  the  object  of  special  vey,  gave  some  account  of  the  results  of  this  ex- 
investigation  by  the  Danish  geographer  and  ploration.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish  of  a  great 
geologist,  Andersen,  who  published  in  1865  a  number  of  species,  some  of  them  of  excellent 
large  volume  giving  the  results  of  his  observa-  quality.  The  rigue  is  the  best  known  of  these, 
tions,  one  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  littoral  and  is  renowned  for  its  exquisite  flavor.  The 
geography  ever  made.  He  has  considered  the  fisheries  for  it  are  principally  in  the  south  part 
sand  dunes  historically,  geologically,  gcographi-  of  the  lake.  The  climate  along  the  shores  of 
cally,  and  economically.  the  lake  is  rigorous.    The  temperature  of  the 

M.  Schmidt,  a  Russian  geographer,  has  been  water  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  to  mid- 
investigating  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial  pe-  summer  is  from  86°  to  89°  F.  In  August  it 
riod  in  Sweden^  Norway*  and  Finland.  He  finds  rises  from  48°  to  45°  F.  The  ice  is  usually  from 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  advanced  by  Loven,  8  J  to  4J  feet  in  thickness.  The  navigation  of 
Torell,  and  other  Swedish  and  Russian  geo-  the  lake  is  conduoted  mostly  by  sailing-vessels 
graphers,  that  this  whole  region  was  at  one  time  of  a  very  rude  construction.  About  six  hun- 
covered  with  glaciers,  probably  about  the  close  dred  of  these  arrive  annually  at  Schlusselbonrg 
of  the  tertiary  period,  or  in  the  course  of  what  from  different  points  on  the  lake  and  the  rivers 
modern  geologists  call  the  glacial  period.  At  flowing  into  it.  They  bring  cargoes  of  firewood, 
that  time  it  must  have  presented  an  appearance  timber,  granite,  marble,  graphite,  black  sand, 
analogous  to  that  of  Greenland  at  the  present  hay,  cast-iron,  copper,  iron,  salt  nsh,  etc.  The 
day.  The  grooves  and  furrows  in  the  rocks  Kareles,  who  inhabit  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
indicative  of  glacial  action,  all  have  a  direction  lake,  are  a  very  ignorant  and  superstitious 
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people,  and  live  in  great  poverty  and  discom-  about  6,000  feet  to  over  11,000  feet.  There  arc 
fort.  They  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  rearing  ninety-eight  summits  above  7,000  feet  in  height, 
of  cattle,  and  it  is  among  them  that  the  rinder-  Of  these,  four  are  above  12,000  feet,  viz. :  Or- 
pest  or  cattle-plague  is  said  to  have  originated,  ties  Peak,  12,814;  King's  Peak,  12,348 ;  Zufall 
and  from  them  it  has  been  propagated  all  over  (Accident)  Peak,  No.  1,  12,848 ;  and  Zebru 
Europe.  Ibis  disease,  however,  has  existed  Peak,  12,255.  Twenty-eight  other  peaks  are 
from  time  immemorial  in  Siberia,  and  it  is  by  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet;  thirty-throe 
no  means  impossible  that  it  has  been  intro-  between  10,000  and  11,000;  twenty-five  De- 
duced thence  into  the  districts  of  Olonetz  and  tween  9,000  and  10,000 ;  seven  between  8,000 
Fctrosavodsk.  M.  Andreew  believes  that  the  and  9,000 ;  and  one  between  7,000  and  8,000 
disease  is  caused  by  the  cattle  drinking  the  red  feet.  The  upper  glaciers  of  the  Ortles  Peak 
and  stagnant  water  of  the  marshes.  In  Fin-  are  11,445  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
land,  the  adjoining  country,  the  inhabitants  dig  M.  Uecquard,  French  consul  at  Scutari,  ex- 
wells  for  tho  snpply  of  their  households  and  plored  in  1864  the  principality  of  Montenegro, 
their  cattle,  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  drink  and  in  a  communication  to  his  Government 
the  marsh  water,  and  the  rinderpest  is  unknown  gives  a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  that 
there.  small  but  free  State.  The  people  are  not  highly 

In  the  exploration  of  Northern  Rusiia,  now  edncated,  but  they  have  a  considerable  measure 
in  progress  under  the  direction  of  M.  Barbot  of  intelligence  and  self-reliance,  such  as  results 
de  Marnd,  the  question  long  since  raised  by  from  many  years  of  free  government  Their 
Russian  geographers  in  relation  to  the  compare-  government  was  a  theocracy  until  recently ; 
tive  claims  of  the  Vytchegda  and  Dwina  to  be  the  Yladika  being  high-priest  or  bishop  as  well 
considered  the  principal  stream,  has  again  come  as  ruler ;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  Prince  Danilo 
up  for  decision,  and  the  eminent  geographer  I.,  he  refused  the  episcopate,  and  was  only  their 
has  given  it  careful  consideration.  The  Vytch-  civil  and  military  governor.  The  country  is 
egda  is  longer  and  deeper  than  the  upper  Dwi-  54  geographical  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and 
na,  and  at  their  point  of  union  seems  the  more  about  50  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  contains 
important  stream,  but  the  basin  of  the  Jug  or  about  1,825  square  miles.  The  population  num- 
Youg  and  the  Dwina  is  the  largest  in  Northern  bers  about  180,000,  and  from  the  character  of 
Russia,  and  drains  a  greater  surface  than  the  their  country,  little  of  the  land  being  arable, 
Vytchegda.  M.  Barbot  de  Marne  concludes  they  are  compelled  to  make  the  raising  of  cat- 
that  the  Jug  or  Yong  is  the  primitive  stream,  tie,  sheep,  and  goats,  their  principal  business, 
and  that  the  whole  river,  after  the  junction  of  Butter,  cheese,  wool,  and  the  hides  of  their 
the  Dwina  and  Vytchegda,  should  bear  the  cattle  are  their  chief  exports,  though  of  late  the 
name  of  Jug  or  Yong.  production  of  silk,  and  of  honey  and  beeswax, 

The  various  explorations  and  surveys  of  the  have  increased  their  wealth  and  added  to  their 
Alps  which  have  been  conducted  during  tho  salable  commodities.  They  raise  wheat,  maize, 
last  hundred  years,  the  Lombardio  Alps  and  and  some  barley  and  oats,  and  cut  what  hay 
especially  the  clusters  of  elevated  peaks  known  they  can,  but  are  obliged  to  supplement  this 
as  the  Adamillo  and  Ortles  groups,  have  been  crop  with  the  stalks  of  the  maize,  and  with 
overlooked  until  within  the  past  three  or  four  the  small  branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  for  the 
years.  They  have  now  been  the  object  of  a  forage  of  their  cattle  daring  the  winter.  Their 
very  thorough  exploration,  and  though  there  supply  of  maize  and  other  grains  is  not  suffi- 
is  no  one  summit  which  attains  to  quite  the  cient  for  their  wants,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
height  of  Mont  Blanc,  there  is  nowhere  else  in  import  some  grain  from  Russia.  The  code  of 
Europe  so  large  a  number  of  peaks  of  two  laws  instituted  by  Prince  Danilo  was  some- 
miles  or  a  little  more  in  height  clustered  in  so  what  severe,  though  well  adapted  to  the  char- 
small  a  territory.  Among  the  explorers  who  acter  of  the  people.  He  suppressed  the  ten- 
have  made  these  groups  a  special  study,  are  detta,  or  law  of  retaliation,  though  with  great 
Lieutenant  Payer,  Dr.  Von  Kuthner,  E.  Von  difficulty;  put  an  end  to  theft,  which  had  been 
Hojsisovics,  Secretary  of  the  Vienna  Alpine  one  of  their  crying  sins ;  abolished  the  facility 
Club,  Messrs.  Freshfield,  Walker,  and  Beech-  of  divorce,  and  established  a  system  of  imposts, 
croft,  and  Mr.  Ball,  President  of  the  London  Under  his  administration,  which  terminated 
Alpine  Club,  Mr.  F.  P.  Tuckett,  Messrs.  E.  N.  with  his  death  in  1863,  the  country  prospered,  in 
and  H.  E.  Buxton,  and  Dr.  P.  G.  Lorentz.  Mr.  spite  of  wars  and  famines.  The  mountains 
Tuckett,  in  a  very  able  paper  on  these  groups  in  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  are 
Petermann's  Mittheilungen  for  January,  1865,  of  a  secondary  formation,  consisting  of  lime- 
gives  tables  of  the  height  of  the  principal  passes,  stone,  dolomite,  etc.,  and  at  soms  points  there 
and  of  tho  highest  summits  in  this  region.  It  is  anthracite  coal,  petroleum,  and  hematitio 
should  be  remarked  that  nearly  all  these  peaks  iron  ores.  The  mountains  abound  in  wild  ani- 
and  passes  are  included  in  the  district  lying  be-  mals,  bears,  wolves,  wild  boars,  chamois,  hares, 
tween  46°  and  46°  45'  north  latitude,  and  be-  foxes,  martens,  etc.,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes 
tween  7°  52'  and  8°  80'  east  longitude  from  contain  great  numbers  of  fish,  the  salmon  of  the 
Paris,  or  in  other  words  a  tract  40  by  50  miles  Maratchka  being  particularly  celebrated  for  its 
in  extent.  There  are  sixteen  known  passes  size  and  flavor, 
over  these  mountains,  ranging  in  height  from  The  island  of  Crete  or  Cendia  was  surveyed 
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and  explored  by  Captain  Spratt,  an  officer  of  In  Asia  the  greatest  interest  of  the  year  cen- 
the  English  navy,  in  1852 ;  and   the  German  tred  in  the  prosecution  of  further  discoveries 
geographer,  Petenhann,  taking  the  results  of  in  Arabia.    Prompted  by  the  interesting  dis- 
his  survey  and  subsequent  reports  of  other  ex-  coveries  made  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  of  which  an  ao- 
plorers,  in  1865  constructed  a  physical  map  of  count  was  given  in  the  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for 
the  island  of  great  interest    The  area  of  the  1864,  Lieut.-CoL  Lewis  Pelly,  of  the  British 
island  is  about  3,170  square  miles.    The  surface  army,  proposed  to  penetrate  to  Riadh,  the  capi- 
is  for  the  most  part  elevated,  rising  in  the  cen~  tal  of  the  Wahabite  kingdom,  and  endeavor  to 
tral  portions  of  the  island  into  a  ridge  or  back-  effect  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of 
bone,  varying  from  2,000  to  more  than  8,000  that  kingdom.    He  accordingly  set  out  on  the 
feet  in  height,  in  the  western  part  one  or  two  18th  of  January,  1865,  from  Bushire,  on  tho 
summits  attaining  the  height  of  about  8,700  Persian  Gulf;  accompanied  by  Dr.  Colville  and 
feet.    The  shores  are  almost  without  exception  Lieut.  Hawes,  and  landing  at  Kuait,  or  Korem, 
bold,  the  water  being  seldom  less  than  from  in  about  lat.  29°  10'  N.,  near  the  head  of  the 
10  to  40  fathoms  in  depth,  and  increasing  at  a  Persian  Gulf,    proceeded   directly   southwest 
short  distance  to  100  or  200  fathoms.  toward  Riadh.    Soon  after  leaving  Kuait,  the 
The  late  Dr.  Barth,  who,  in  the  autumn  of  travellers  found  themselves  without  any  roads, 
1864,  explored  the  iEgean  Sea  and  its  shores,  but  entered  on  immense  plains  or  prairies,  slight- 
ns  well  as  the  mountains  which  overlook  that  ly  undulating,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year 
sea,  in  a  report  to  the  Royal  Geographical  So-  covered  with  a  light  crop  of  grass.    Serpents, 
ciety  of  Berlin,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  ex-  lizards,  and  venomous  insects  abounded,  and 
plorations,  that  the  Thessalian  Olympus  range  they  found  but  a  single  tree  and  a  group  of 
has  the  highest  summits  to  be  found  in  the  re-  wells.    As  they  proceeded  further  to  the  south- 
gion  of  the  iEgean  and  Cretan  Seas,  the  loftiest  west,  they  found  long,  low  hills  of  sand  at  con- 
peak  rising  to  the  height  of  9,754  feet,  and  that  siderable  distances  from  each  other,  but  running 
the  mountains  of  the  Turko-Grecian  peninsula  in  a  parallel  direction.    There  were  seven  of 
culminate  in  the  summits  of  Rilo  and  PerimDagh,  these  chains  of  sand-hills,  separated  by  narrow 
which  have  no  equals  in  height  on  that  coast.  but  somewhat  fruitful  valleys.     Crossing  the 
Dr.  Blau,  the  Prussian  consul  in  the  province  last  of  these  on  the  tenth  day  of  their  journey, 
of  Bosnia  (the  western  portion  of  European  they  came  upon  an  immense  plain,  covered  here 
Turkey),  sent  to  his  Government  in  1865  some  and  there  with  shrubs  and  brushwood,  but  with- 
statistics  of  that  province.    The  population  ho  out  any  trees  of  considerable  size.    This  was 
states  at  882,722,  of  whom  449,479  are  Greeks,  the  province  of  Ormah,  one  of  the  dependen- 
286,708  are  Turks,  132,743  are  Catholics,  10,-  cies  of  the  Wahabite  kingdom.     Here  were 
026  are  Gypsies,  2,438  Jews,  and  1,228  belong  frequent  wells,  and  small  streams  which  lost 
to  other  sects  and  nationalities.  themselves   after   a  time  in  the  arid   sands. 
Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Italy,  gave  permis-  West  of  Ormah  they  again  encountered  sand- 
sion  in  1865  for  the  resumption  of  excavations  hills,  which  extended  to  the  highlands,  and  an 
on  the  site  of  Pompeii,  and  a  number  of  inter-  opening  or  pass  through  both  the  hills  and  the 
osting  statues   and    buildings  have  been  ex-  mountain  barrier  of  Aredh,  along  which  a  road 
humed.    In  the  house  of  Pansa,  in  the  street  of  is  built  which  conducted  them  to  the  elevated 
Fortune,  a  sculptured  cross  not  yet  finished  plateau  of  Shaab,  a  number  of  miles  in  breadth, 
has  been  found,  covered  with  insulting  inscrip-  The  mountain  chain  of  Aredh  is  succeeded  at 
tions  and  caricatures  ridiculing  the  notion  of  a  the  north  by  that  of  Towais,  from  which  it  is 
crucified  God.  separated  by  the  populous  plain  of  Mahmed. 
M.  Emil  Sydow,  gives  in  Petermann's  MiU  Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Towais  chain 
theilungen  for  December,  1865,  a  general  review  lies    the    territory  or  province  of  Sidayr,   a 
of  European  chartography,  i.  e.  that  connected  narrow  band  of  rich  and  populous  country, 
with  government  surveys  during  the  year  1865.  Among  the  finest  cities  of  this  region  visited 
From  this  it  appears  that  nearly  all  the  Govern-  by  the  travellers  was  Lidus  or  Sedus,  a  thriv- 
ments  of  Europe  are  actively  engaged  in  the  ing,  prosperous  town,  hidden  in  the  midst  of 
prosecution  of  topographical  and  geodetic  sur-  plantations  of  palms  and  roses.    After  exarain- 
veys,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  have  ing  an  ancient  column  erected  before  the  Ma- 
published  maps  of  portions,  at  least,  of  their  hometan  era,  the  travellers  turned  southeast 
surveys,  executed  in  the  best  style,  and  so  en-  and  entered  Riadh,  the  Wahabite  capital,  after 
graved  as  to  indicate  tho  height  of  the  surface,  a  journey  of  fifteen  days  on  the  back  of  cam- 
while  some  of  them  give  other  and  interesting  els  from  Kuait.    By  a  series  of  observations 
details  relative  to  the  physical  geography,  zoolo-  they  determined  the  position  of  Riadh  to  be 
gy,  industry,  education,  and  religion  of  the  coun-  24°  38'  34"  N.  lat.,  and  40°  41'  48"  E.  long.,  from 
tries  represented.  Russia  has  organized  the  most  Greenwich.    Lieut.-Col.  Pelly  had  three  inter- 
extensive  surveys  of  this  kind,  occupying  with  views  with  the  Sultan,  whom  he  regards  aa 
her  explorers  and  geographers  large  tracts  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Oriental  mon* 
various  portions  of  her  vast  empire;  but  several  archs.    At  the  first  interview  the  conversation 
of  the  other  States  are  not  far  behind  her  in  was  confined  mostly  to  phrases  of  etiquette, 
the  extent  of  their  surveys,  and  are  conducting  but  the  sovereign  remarked  that  the  conngura- 
&em  with  great  care  and  labor.  tion  of  his  country  was  such  as  to  interdict 
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any  considerable  intercourse  with  adjacent  he  found  of  an  average  height  of  about  4,060 
States,  and  that  the  Wahabites  produced  feet  M.  Vignes,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
among  themselves  whatever  they  needed,  and  vessels  comprising  the  Luynes  Expedition,  ex- 
had  no  occasion  or  desire  to  cultivate  relations  plored  the  Syrian  Desert  from  I  loin  8  to  Pal- 
of  trade  or  intercourse  with  foreigners  or  for-  myra,  discovered  many  extensive  mines  hither- 
cign  nations.  In  a  subsequent  interview,  how-  to  unknown,  and  has  contributed  to  our  knowl- 
ever,  he  showed  himself  more  complaisant,  edge  of  the  character,  manners,  and  customs  of 
and  urged  the  colonel  to  visit  all  quarters  •  the  Arabs  of  this  desert.  M.  Vincent  Guerin 
of  his  kingdom.  Finding  that  the  subordinate  has  made  a  careful  survey  of  Mount  Tabor,  and 
officers  of  the  government  regarded  him  and  his  has  described,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de 
companions  with  covert  hostility,  and  that  Oeogrtwhie^  its  configuration,  its  ruins,  and  the 
his  prime  minister,  the  son  of  a  negro  and  a  magnificent  panorama  visible  from  its  summit. 
Georgian  slave,  was  particularly  bitter  against  He  states  its  height  as  2,470  feet  above  Lake 
them,  Lieut.-CoL  Pelly  deemed  it  best  to  return  Tiberias,  1,950  feet  above  the  Mediterranean, 
without  delay  to  Bushire,  and  made  his  way  and  1,300  feet  above  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
almost  duo  east  through  the  fertile  oasis  of  The  Baroness  von  Gertsdorff  has  communicated 
El-Ahsa,  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Persian  to  Petermann's  MittTieilungen  a  very  full  ac- 
Gulf.  count  of  an  exploring  tour  made  with  her  late 

In  December,  1864,  Signor  C.  Guarmani,  a  husband  through  Syria  from  Aleppo  to  the 

highly  intelligent  Italian  traveller  and  explorer,  Euphrates.    Our  countryman,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 

thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Arabio  tongue  Edward  Robinson,  had  prepared,  and  his  liter- 

and  customs,  left  Jerusalem,  under  commis-  ary  executors  have  published,  a  u  Physical  Ge- 

sion  from  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  to  ography  of  Palestine."    By  far  the  most  thor- 

procure  for  him  some  Arabian  horses  of  the  ough  and  complete  work  on  the  physical  geog- 

pure  Nedjed  breed.    He  assumed  the  name  of  raphy,  and  especially  the  orography  of  Pales- 

Kalil  Aga,  and  passed  as  a  Turkish  Aga,  travel-  tine,  is  the  "  Treatise  of  Herr  0.  W.  M.  Van  de 

ling  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  Pachas  of  Con-  Velde  on  Palestine,"  the  result  of  two  years* 

stantinople.     He  explored  with  considerable  exploration,  published  in  Petermann's  Mittkei- 

thoroughness  the  kingdom  of  Djebel  Shomer,  lungen  for  May,  June,  and  August,  1865.    Herr 

visiting  Hail  or  Kail,  its  capital,  twice,  and  spend-  Von  de  Velde  has,  with  commendable  care  and 

ing  some  time  there,  and  penetrating  into  the  perseverance,  ascertained  the  elevation  above 

TVahabite  country  as  far  as  Oneiza  the  capital  or  depression  below  the  sea  level  of  450  places 

of  the  province  of  El-Kasim.     On  his  return,  in  Palestine,  giving  in  many  instances  the  vary- 

having  procured  four  stallions  of  great  beauty,  ing  observations  of  several  other  explorers  as 

he  encountered  a  large  force  of  Bedouins  of  the  well  as  his  own,  and  has  brought  together  a 

tribe  of  Scererat,  who  attacked  and  plundered  more  complete  view  of  the  physical  geography 

the  caravan  with  which  he  was  travelling,  kill-  of  the  Holy  Land  than  has  ever  previously  been 

ing  one  of  his  horses.    He  reached  Jerusalem  published,  and  has  accompanied  it  with  an  ad- 

on  his  return  about  the  1st  of  June,  1865.  mirablemap. 

Neither  of  these  explorers  has  traversed  so  Lieut-Col.  H.  J.  Stebnitzky,  a  Russian  staff- 
much  of  the  region  of  Central  Arabia  as  Mr.  officer  of  Tifiis,  has  been  engaged  in  investigat- 
Palgravc,  but  both  have  visited  some  portions  ing  the  condition,  area,  and  population  of  the 
which  he  did  not.  Guarmani,  following  the  Caucasian  provinces,  and  reported,  in  1865,  to 
mountainous  region  near  the  boundaries  of  El-  the  Government  and  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Hidjaz,  about  150  miles  west  of  Palgrave's  Society  the  results  of  his  explorations  so  far  as 
route,  avoided  the  great  desert  of  Nefud,  in  completed — the  area  of  the  three  Cis-Caucasian 
which  Paigrave  came  near  losing  his  life,  provinces  at  88,909  square  miles,  and  that  of 
There  is  still  a  vast  region  south  of  Palgrave's  the  seven  Trans-Caucasian  provinces  at  84,959.5 
route  in  the  Wahabite  kingdom  unexplored,  square  miles,  making  the  whole  area  of  the 
but  much  of  it  is  undoubtedly  desert  Caucasian  Government  173,852.56  square  miles. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Wetzstein,  an  eminent  German  ge-  The  population  of  Cis-Caucasia  was  1,262,524, 

ographer,  has  devoted  two  or  three  elaborate  or  142  to  the  square  mile ;    of   Trans-Cau- 

papers  in  the  ZeiUchrift  far  Allgemeim  Erd-  casia,  2,894,948,  or  84  to  the  square  mile,  and 

Jsunde  to  the  geography  of  Northern  Arabia  and  and  of  the  whole  4,157,517,  or  289  to  the  square 

the  Syrian  Desert;  and  availing  himself  of  all  the  mile.    Of  this  population  2,185,157  (864,996  in 

recent  explorations  of  that  region,  he  has  given  the  Cis-Caucasian,  and  1,880,161  in  the  Trans- 

a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  account  of  it  Caucasian   provinces)    were   Christians,    viz., 

than  any  heretofore  published.  1,615,053  Greek  Church;    56,601  other  sects 

Syria  and  Palestine  have  been  explored  with  approximating  to  the  Greek  Church;  491,356 

Seat  thoroughness  during  the  past  two  years.  Gregorian  or  orthodox  Armenians ;  12,872  Ar- 

.  E.  G.  Rey,  one  of  the  members  of  the  French  menian    Catholics  ;    3,479  Roman  Catholics  ; 

Exploring  Expedition,  during  the  autumn  of  5,777  Lutherans  and  Reformed  Church.    There 

1864,  made  a  very  thorough  examination  of  were  also  1,972,810  belonging  to  the  non-Chris- 

the  chain  of  Ansaries,  a  part  of  the  Lebanon  tian  religions;  of  these  1,944,651  were  Moham- 

Moun tains,  visiting  its  principal  summits,  Naby  medans,  16,138  Jews,  and  11,521  Pagans.    The 

Motu,  Naby  Salek,  and  Sultan  Ibrahim,  which  cities  and  towns  of  the  Caucasus  are  small. 
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Tiflis,  the  capital,  has  60,776  inhabitants ;  Sha-  partial  report,  in  which  he  announces,  among 

machi,  in  the  province  of  Baku,  has  25,148  in-  others,  the  following  conclusions:    That  the 

habitants ;  Shusha,  in  the  same  province,  20,-  filling  up  of  the  sea  is  not  so  great  as  had  been 

297;  and  Macho,  also  in  the  same  province,  represented;  but  that  it  proceeds  from  two 

20,533.    Stavropol  has  17,363,  Jeisk  16,747,  Al-  causes,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  shores  and 

exandropol  14,395,  Elizabethpol  15,191,  Achal-  bottom  of  the  sea  from  geological  changes,  and 

zich  14,723,  Baku  13,392,  and  Erivan  12,170.  the  large  quantity  of  silt  brought  down  by  the 

No  other  towns  in  the  government  reach  a  Kouban  River,  in  its  rapid  descent  from  the 

population  of  12,000,  and  the  entire  town  pop-  Caucasus.    The  Don  and  the  other  rivers  dis- 

ulation  is  but  349,512.  charging  their  waters  into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  add 

The  residences  of  the  people  are  thus  classi-  very  little  to  these  deposits  of  sand.  The  delta 
tied :  cities  and  large  towns  35,  market-towns  of  die  Kouban  has  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
9,  oolonies  15,  villages  1,113,  hamlets  6,838,  centuries  been  transformed  into  several  islands 
Cossack  stations  274,  isolated  farms  8,759,  no-  and  a  peninsula,  and  the  process  of  upheaval 
madic  encampments  2,639.  Lieut.-Col.  Steb-  has  given  to  these  islands  a  considerable  height, 
nitzky  has  of  late  been  engaged  upon  the  orog-  In  Turkestan,  the  Russian  power  is  ever 
raphy  of  the  Caucasus,  and  has  reported  the  pushing  its  way  eastward.  It  has  already  ab- 
results  of  his  exploration  of  the  eastern  portion  sorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  what  formerly  con- 
of  the  Trans-Kubanian  district  bordering  on  stituted  Independent  Turkestan — Khokand  and 
the  Black  Sea.  He  has  ascertained  the  height  its  principal  cities,  Khokand  and  Tashkend, 
of  thirteen  points  above  the  level  of  the  Black  being  its  latest  acquisitions,  while  at  the  east- 
Sea.  This  portion  of  the  Caucasus  is  not  of  so  ern  portion  of  Chinese  Tartary,  as  well  as  along 
great  elevation  as  the  northern  and  southern  its  western  boundaries,  it  is  constantly  ex- 
districts.  The  highest  point  recorded  by  him  tending  their  forts  and  stations,  and  ere  long 
was  the  summit  of  the  rssegashka  Pass,  which  will  undoubtedly  exercise  its  sway  over  the 
is  7,088  feet  above  the  Black  Sea.  The  northern  whole  of  this  vast  territory.  That  this  will 
summits  of  the  Caucasus  range  are  much  high-  prove  of  great  advantage,  both  to  the  inhabit- 
er,  some  of  them  rising  from  19,000  to  20,000  ants  of  these  regions,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
feet.  world,  cannot  be  doubted,  for  the  Russian  ad- 

M.  Yiskovatow,  a  Russian  geographer,  has  ministration  is  just  and  enlightened,  and  will 
been  for  some  years  exploring  this  range,  and  be  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  country, 
has  recently  given  before  the  Imperial  Geograph-  M.  Charles  Struve  (son  of  the  astronomer) 
ical  Society  of  Petersburg  an  interesting  account  explored,  during  the  autumn  of  1864,  the  Tar- 
of  the  glacier  of  Devdorak,  which  descends  from  bagatai  chain  of  mountains,  and  portions  of  the 
Mount  Kasbek,  one  of  the  loftier  peaks  of  the  basin  of  the  Tzaizan  and  the  Irtish.  He  re- 
range,  toward  the  defile  of  Terek.  This  defile  is  ports  that  the  Kirghiz  Tartars  of  that  region, 
the  only  passage  which  can  be  traversed  between  hitherto  wholly  nomadic  in  their  habits,  have 
the  northern  Caucasus  and  the  lower  Trans-  commenced  tho  establishment  of  fixed  villages, 
Caucasian  range,  and  is  known  as  the  military  probably  with  reference  to  the  Russian  occu 
road  of  Georgia.     The  small  river  Devdorak  pation. 

has  its  source  in  the  glacier,  and  falls  into  the  Rear- Admiral  A.  Boutakoff,  in  1863  and 
Terek.  The  ice,  snow,  earth,  and  rocks  de-  1864,  explored  very  thoroughly  the  whole  navi- 
soend  from  the  lower  borders  of  this  glacier  in  gable  course  of  the  Jaxartes,  or  Syr-Daria,  a 
frequent  avalanches,  and  obstruct  often  for  distance  of  above  a  thousand  miles.  The  whole 
months  with  their  debris  the  defile  of  Terek,  region  bordering  on  this  river  is  fertile,  and 
sometimes  blocking  it  up  for  a  distance  of  would  be  productive  if  it  was  under  Russian 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  From  1780  to  1830  sway,  for  the  only  bar  to  its  cultivation  has 
there  were  six  of  those  avalanches,  and  the  been  the  frequent  raids  of  the  savage  Kirghiz 
periods  which  elapsed  between  them  were  quite  and  other  nomadic  tribes, 
regular.  Since  1830  there  had  been  but  one,  M.  Anatole  J.  Sponville,  a  French  engineer 
in  1852 ;  and  M.  Yiskovatow  believes  this  to  be  who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  1864,  and 
owing  to  the  receding  of  the  glacier,  which  is  the  winter  and  spring  of  1865,  among  the  Sibe- 
smaller  than  formerly.  Dr.  Gustav  Radde,  a  rian  Kirghiz  of  the  region  north  of  the  Syr- 
German  naturalist,  explored  this  part  of  the  Daria,  has  given  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soeiete  de 
Caucasus  in  1864  and  has  published  an  inter-  la  Geographie  a  full  account  of  the  habits, 
esting  account  of  its  flora  and  fauna;  and  has  manners,  and  customs  of  these  nomadic  tribes; 
also  added  to  our  knowledge  of  its  river  sys-  and  M.  H.  de  Blocqueville,  a  French  geogra- 
tems  and  the  character  of  its  mountains.  pher,  who  has  been  engaged  in  an  exploration 

Mention  has  been  made,  in  previous  volumes  of  Turkestan,  has,  in  the  same  journal,  described 

of  the  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  of  the  commission  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Turcomans, 

appointed  by  the  Russian  Government,  to  asoer-  who  are  allied  to  the  Kirghiz  not  only  in  race, 

tain  the  present  condition  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  but  in  their  lawless  and  nomadic  disposition, 

and  the  extent  and  causes  of  its  increasing  and  has  accompanied  it  by  a  good  map  of  Soutb- 

flhallowness.    M.  Danilevski  was  put  at  the  ern  Turkestan.    M.  Severtsow,  a  Russian  geog- 

head  of  this  commission,  and  although  his  in-  rapher,  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  an 

^estimations  are  not  completed,  he  has  made  a  exploration  of  the  western  Thian-chan  chain 
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of  mountains,  between  the  Syr-Daria  and  the  daring  the  year  was  2,762,  with  an  aggregate 
Tchoui  Rivers,  and  has  made  many  interesting  tonnage  of  175,096  tons, 
discoveries,  soon  to  be  published,  relative  to  An  expedition,  tinder  the  direction  of  Dr.  E. 
the  geography  and  geological  condition  of  this  A.  Bernstein,  a  Dutch  geographer,  spent  the 
lofty  but  hitherto  little  known  region.  M,  years  1860-J63  in  exploring  the  eastern  Moluc- 
Simonov,  quartermaster  on  the  staff  of  the  Si-  cas,  and  made,  in  18G5,  a  very  full  report  of  the 
berian  military  commander,  has  executed  a  geography,  geology,  and  zoology  of  these  isl- 
map  of  the  Soungari  River,  which  he  has  ex-  ands.  They  contributed  to  the  Museum  cf 
p.o»ed.  The  Prince  Crapotkin,  of  the  same  staff,  Natural  History  at  Leyden,  from  the  islands,  181 
has  sent  to  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  mammal?,  1,917  birds,  212  reptiles,  211  fishes, 
of  St  Petersburg  a  map  of  a  portion  of  the  688  mollusks,  10,215  insects,  and  42  zoophytes, 
country  lying  on  the  river  Argun.  In  the  A  new  volcanic  island  was  discovered,  nearly 
third  volume  of  Dr.  Radde's  survey  of  East-  due  east  from  the  southern  point  of  Formosa,  in 
em  Siberia,  just  published  in  Paris,  he  devotes  latitude  20°  85'  80'  N.  longitude,  145°  16'  30" 
much  attention  to  the  country  of  Sagan,  lying  east  from  Greenwich,  on  the  19th  of  March, 
between  East  Siberia  and  China.  The  culmi-  1865,  by  the  ship  Veritas  from  San  Francisco, 
nating  point  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Sagan,  The  island  was  of  considerable  size,  and  ap- 
he  says,  is  Munko-Sardik,  in  the  extreme  east-  peared  to  be  of  conical  form,  and  at  intervals 
cm  portion  of  Sagan.  It  is  about  12,600  feet  emitted  a  thick  smoke  from  its  highest  point, 
in  height,  and  from  this  central  point  mountain  Africa. — In  Egypt^  M.  Lesseps  is  still  at- 
chains  push  out  in  three  directions,  N.  E.,  E.  S.  tempting  to  push  forward  the  Suez  Canal ;  but 
E.,  and  S.  E.  The  narrative  and  observations  though  he  has  completed  a  small  fresh-water 
of  the  brothers  Schlagintweit,  in  their  explora-  canal,  he  has  made  very  little  progress  in  the 
tion  of  the  Himalayas,  is  in  course  of  publica-  Grand  Ship  Canal,  so  long  and  boastfully  prona- 
tion, ised.    Of  this,  which  was  to  be  one  hundred 

India  has  been  developing  its  agricultural  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  one  hundred  and 

and  commercial  resources  rapidly,  under  the  eighty  feet  in  width,  and  thirty  in  depth,  not  a 

extraordinary  demand  for  cotton.     At  a  ses-  yard  is  yet  completed.  A  half  mile  is  in  progress, 

sion  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon-  and  may  be  finished  this  year,  though  the  diffi- 

don,  Mr.  Temple  gave  an  interesting  account  culties  to  be  overcome  from  the  hardness  of  the 

of  the  basin  of  the  Mahanuddy,  a  river  dis-  rock,  the  irruption  of  salt  water,  and  the  want 

charging  its,  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  of  laborers,  render  this  uncertain ;  but,  under 

below  Cuttack.    Its  delta  is  so  obstructed  by  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  from  twenty 

sand-bars  as  to  render  the  entrance  of  ships  to  forty  years  must  elapse  before  its  completion ; 

into  the  mouth  of  the  river  impracticable,  but  a  long  time  to  wait — too  long  for  the  company 

the  river  itself  and  its  affluents  have  710  miles  of  who  have  undertaken  it,  and  expended  such  vast 

navigable  waters.    The  population  of  the  basin  sums  of  money  on  it.  • 

exceeds  1,500,000,  and  the  country  is  admira-  The  Kile  explorations,  under  Mr.  S.  W.  Ba- 

bly  adapted   to  the  culture  of  cotton,  only  ker,  have  established  the  fact  that  a  large  lake 

requiring  a  removal  of  the  obstructions  at  the  exists  west  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  he 

mouth  of  the  river,  or  a  short  railroad,  to  bring  has  named  the  Albert  Nyanza  (Speke's  Luta 

it  into  the  market.    Ship-timber  of  great  excel-  Nzige) ;  that  the  "Victoria  Nyanza  discharges 

lence  is  found  in  abundance  near  the  banks  its  waters  into  this  by  the  stream  which  Speke 

of  the  river.  believed  to  be  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile,  with 

Dr.  Friedmann,  of  Munich,  has  given,  in  the  a  fall  of  1,288  feet  in  a  distance  of  probably 

Zeitachrifb  far  Allgemeine JM£«n&,  avery  full  three  hundred  miles.    The  northern  outlet  of 

account  of  the  geographical  and  commercial  con-  the  Albert  Nyanza  is  probably  one  of  the 

dition  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (now  generally  branches  of  the  Nile,  but  this  is  not  yet  quite 

called  Netherlands  India)  in  1861.    By  the  cen-  certain ;  and  the  Asua,  another  of  its  affluents, 

su8  of  that  year,  the  population  of  the  islands  has  probably  its  origin  in  Lake  Bahringo,  far  to 

belonging  to  Holland  was  17,589,039  persons,  the  east,  and  crossing  the  equator.    Baron  von 

of  whom  120,934  were  stated  to  be  Christians,  der  Decken,  the  indefatigable  German  traveller, 

and  the  remainder  either   Mohammedans  or  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  region  of 

pagans.    The  military  force  consisted  of  30,063  these  lakes  from  Zanzibar,  and  at  last  reports 

men,  of  whom  only  11,466  were  Europeans,  was  probably  a  prisoner  and  in  great  danger. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  for  that  year  He  attempted  to  ascend  the  Juba,  a  large  river 

were  in  round  numbers  58,900,000  florins,  and  of  Eastern  Africa,  whose  source  was  reported 

the   expenditures  (some  of  them    cxtraordi-  to  be  near  the  equator,  far  in  the  interior,  hav- 

nary)  were  76,279,000  florins,  making  a  heavy  ing  two  steamers  of  his  own.     One  of  these 

deficit,  which  was  unusual.     The  agricultural  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  with 

productions  of  the  islands  were  coffee,  901,847  the  other  he  ascended  three  hundred  and  eighty 

piculs;  sugar,  1,696,199  piculs ;  indigo,  441,721  miles  into  the  country  of  the  Sultan  of  Bendera, 

Amsterdam  pounds;    tea,   1,956,469  Amster-  where,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1865,  she 

dam  pounds ;    cinnamon,  192,830  Amsterdam  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 

pounds ;  cochineal,  4,500  pounds ;  pepper,  394  charge  her  cargo.     The  baron  went  to  the  cap- 

picnls.   The  number  of  ships  visiting  the  islands  ital  of  the  Sultan  for  assistance,  and  during  his 
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absence  (October  1st)  his  men  were  attacked  is  abundant  all  over  this  region,  crocodile*  and 

by  the  natives,  several  killed,  and  the  rest  com-  hippopotami  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 

polled  to  escape  down  the  river,  leaving  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  marshes  afford  feeding 

baron  alone  among  the  natives.    They  reached  grounds  to  large  droves  of  elephants  of  great 

Zanzibar  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  an  Eng-  size.    At  Lake  Mukulu  the  explorers  saw  eight 

lish  ship  was  instantly  despatched  to  aid  in  the  hundred  feeding  at  once.    Fish  of  delicious 

rescra  of  the  baron.  flavor,  and  water  fowl  in  thousands,  inhabit  the 

In  Western  Africa,  M.  du  Chaillu,  who  had  river  Shire  as  well  as  the  lakes,  while  birds  of 

attempted  again  to  penetrate  into  the  gorilla  prey  hover  over  the  waters,  and  the  wading 

♦country,  made  many  interesting  discoveries,  but  birds  seek  their  food  in  the  marshes  and  near 

while  at  Monavo  Kombo  one  of  his  men  firing  a  the  river  brink. 

gun  to  please  the  natives,  accidentally  shot  two  Dr.  Livingstone  departed  again  late  in  the 
of  them,  when  the  savages  set  upon  them  and  year  1865,  with  an  ample  equipment,  furnished 
compelled  them  to  fly  into  the  forests,  shooting  jointly  by  the  British  Government  and  tho 
poisone  I  arrows  at  them.  Du  Ohaillu's  men  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  for  the  region  in 
became  panic-stricken,  and,  throwing  away  his  which  he  has  already  spent  nearly  sixteen  years 
apparatus  and  specimens,  fled  to  the  Ashiracoun-  of  his  life,  in  the  hope  of  ascending  nearer  to 
try.  He  had  been  wounded  and  was  very  ill,  the  equator  and  exploring  the  Albert  and  Vie- 
but  finally  reached  the  coast  and  returned  to  toria  Nyanza,  and  ascertaining  definitely  their 
London.  Several  other  expeditions  are  in  prog-  relations  to  each  other,  to*  Lake  Tanganyika, 
ress — one  northward  from  the  Gabun,  under  and  to  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Walker ;  another  south-  In  Ooeanica  the  explorations  of  the  past  year 
ward,  through  the  Sahara  Desert,  to  the  country  have  been  rather  a  confirmation  of  past  disco v- 
of  the  Tuaricks,  by  Gerhard  RohlfJ  of  which  we  eries  than  a  development  of  new  facts  of  inter- 
shall  know  more  ere  long.  Dr.  Baikie  fell  a  est.  It  has  become  settled  that  the  interior  of 
victim  to  the  African  fever,  when  just  upon  the  Australia  is  not  an  arid  and  treeless  waste,  but 
point  of  returning  to  Europe.  Dr.  Barth,  the  that,  though  portions  of  it  lack  water,  other 
distinguished  African  explorer,  is  also  dead,  parts  are  traversed  by  large  rivers  and  yield  an 
Dr.  Livingstone  has  published  the  narrative  of  abundant  vegetation.  M.  Huber  has  crossed 
his  discoveries,  from  1858  to  1864,  during  the  the  continent  and  explored  the  Upper  Murray 
past  year,  and  the  relation  is  full  of  interest,  and  Darling  Rivers,  and  has  brought  home  in- 
fer. Livingstone's  brother,  Charles,  who  had  teresting  and  very  full  information  in  regard  to 
resided  for  some  years  in  the  United  States,  con-  the  fruits,  plants,  and  animals  of  that  portion 
tributes  a  portion  of  the  volume,  and  his  descrip-  of  Australia,  as  well  as  the  natives,  whose 
rions  of  some  of  the  wonders  of  that  region  of  habits,  customs,  and  religious  views  he  studied 
which  the  two  brothers  have  been  the  principal  with  great  care  during  a  period  of  thirteen 
explorers,  possess  a  remarkable  freshness  and  months.  The  great  rat  of  Australia  (Mus  Con- 
vividness.  The  Mosi-oa-tunya,  or  Victoria  Falls,  ditor)  he  is  the  first  naturalist  who  has  fully 
were  partially  described  in  his  former  volume,  described.  He  speaks  of  its  flesh  as  affording 
but  in  this  they  are  portrayed  with  far  greater  an  agreeable  diet.  He  also  discovered  several 
fulness,  and  compared  with  Niagara,  with  which  new  species  of  birds.  In  a  subsequent  journey 
Mr.  Charles  Livingstone  was  familiar.  In  size  undertaken  in  the  summer  and  autumn  (the 
and  the  height  of  the  fall,  as  well  as  the  char-  southern  winter)  of  1864,  he  explored  very  fully 
acter  of  the  rock  over  which  the  water  rushes,  the  course  of  the  Murray  and  the  Darling.  The 
the  African  greatly  surpasses  the  American  former  takes  its  course  in  the  western  slope  of 
cataract,  the  fall  being  over  three  hundred  feet,  the  Australian  Alps,  and  its  course  is  for  the 
and  the  river  a  full  mile  in  width.  The  fall  is  most  part  due  west,  but  under  the  meridian  of 
through  a  wide  crack  in  the  solid  black  basaltio  140°  it  turns  southward,  and  after  crossing  tho 
rock,  and  there  is  no  projecting  crag,  so  that  Torrens  Marsh  discharges  its  waters  into  En 
the  wall  of  rocks  goes  sheer  and  perpendicularly  counter  Bay.  Its  principal  affluents  come  from 
down  from  the  lip  of  the  fall.  the  left  bank,  and  are  the  Mitta-Mitta.  the 

The  party  ascended  the  river  Shire  three  Ovens,  the  Goulburn,  the  Lodden,  and  Mur- 

times,  explored  thoroughly  the  lakes  Nyassa  vumbidgee. 

and  ohirwa,  as  well  as  several  smaller  lakes,  The  Darling  or  Barwon  River,  itself  a  mighty 
and  ascertained  the  height  of  many  of  the  sum-  stream,  is  also  a  tributary  of  the  Murray,  and 
mits  of  the  Milanje  range,  which,  from  a  dis-  receives  numerous  affluents.  Both  rivers  are 
tance,  overlooks  the  SI i ire  and  Lakes  Nyassa  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course, 
and  Shirwa.  Aside  from  this  mountain  range  Dr.  Mailer  started  from  Glendower,  near  Castle- 
there  are  isolated  mountains  nearer  to  Lake  maine,  in  the  Victoria  colony,  with  eight  com- 
Nyassa,  four  thousand  feet  or  more  in  height ;  panions,  on  the  3d  of  July,  on  an  expedition, 
and  above  the  junction  of  the  Ruo  with  the  well  equipped,  in  search  of  traces  of  the  missing 
Shire,  and  the  wide  marshy  expanse  called  by  Dr.  Leichhardt.  The  new  colony  at  tho  mouth 
the  natives  Lake  Mukulu,  but  which  the  ex-  of  the  Adelaide  have  found  it  necessary  to 
plorers  named  Elephant  Marsh,  looms  up  in  the  abandon  their  location,  in  consequence  of  ita 
distance  a  majestic  mountain,  which  Dr.  Living-  unhealthiness,  from  the  proximity  of  ranreLes 
stone  surnamed  Mount  Clarendon.    Animal  life  and  jungles. 
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GEORGIA.    The  result  of  the  military  op-  dina,  for  the  markets  beef,  pork,  mutton,  vege- 

erations  in  Georgia,  at  the  close  of  the  previous  tables  of  any  kind,  fish  as  well  as  ootton  in 

year,  had  been  the  capture  of  Savannah,  and  small  quantities,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  in 

the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Hood  in  Ten-  family  stores,  such  as  bacon,  flour,  groceries, 

nessee.     The  success  of  these  operations  was  shoes,  clothing,  and  articles  not  contraband  of 

announced  to  his  troops  by  Gen.  Sherman  in  war,  and  carry  the  same  back  to  their  families, 

the  following  congratulatory  address :  He  further  added :  "  The  people  are  encouraged 

o     .,,-.,,  -i     ,r  ,,  to  meet  together  in  peaceful  assemblages,  to 

Special  Field  Order*  No.  6.  discugg  measures  looking  to  their  safety  and 

MBAOQUAKTZBfl  Miutait  ihnwox  of  the  |  good  government,  and  the  restoration  of  the 

SAVAraA^^^Mnjuy^seSi     \  State  and* National  authority,  and  will  be  pro- 

The  General  commanding  announces  to  the  troops  tected  by  the  National  army  while  SO  doing ; 

composing  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  and  all  peaceable  inhabitants  who  satisfy  the 

SMbeha5^eiT^^mth!?cride?*/?ftlieV^ted  commanding  officers  that  they  are  earnestly 

States,  and  from  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  letters  iqk«w-««  +*  +L-*  <™a  ,«„»*  «A*'u  vA  i«a.  „./ 

conveying  the  high  sense  and  appreciation  of  the  \*°onn&  to  that  endi  mu!t  not  onlT  be  left  ™m 

eampaign  jnst  closed,  resulting  m  the  capture  of  disturbed  m  property  and  person,  but  must  bo 

Savannah,  and  the  defeat  of  Hood's  army  in  Ten-  protected,  as  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  the 

nessee.  •*•*-,       ^  military  operations.    If  any  farmer  or  peaceable 

In  order  that  all  may  understand  the  importance  inhabitant  is  molested  by  the  enemy,  vizM  the 

of  events,  H  is  proper  to  revert  to  the  situation  of  ^     Jr  j       .  J   .„    «*™uj,  ▼**•»  "»» 

affairs  iTseptember  last    We  held  Atlanta,  a  city  Confederate  army  or  guerrillas,  because  of  his 

of  little  value  to  us,  but  so  important  to  the  enemy,  friendship  to  the  National  Government,   the 

that  Mr.  Davis,  the  head  of  the  rebellious  faction  in  perpetrator,  if  caught,  will  be  summarily  pun- 

the  South,  visited  his  army  near  Palmetto,  and  com-  f3he<L  or  his  family  made  to  suffer  for  the  out- 

^£S^SKS^l&toJlSJ5f^2  «f5. bnt  *  *•  ™  -™*  »•*»«■*  to  the 

be  effectual.  actual  party,  then  retaliation  will  be  made  on 

That  arraVj  by  a  rapid  march,  first  gained  our  rail-  the  adherents  to  the  cause  of  the   rebellion ; 

road,  near  Big  Shanty,  and  afterwards  about  Dalton.  should  a  Union  man  be  murdered,  then  a  rebel 

We  pursued,  But  it  marched  so  rapidly  that  we  could  selected  by  lot  will  be  shot-or  if  a  Union  fam- 

not  overtake  it;  and  General  Hood  led  his  army  sue-  .i_  *      «™^„*«j   ^„   «  \     c  *i 

cessfull  j  far  toward  Mississippi,  in  hopes  to  decoy  us  \  h*  V**^™:  °?  «?count  of  the  cause,  a 

oat  of  Georgia.   But  we  were  not  then  to  be  led  away  rebel  iamily  will  be  banished  to  a  foreign  land. 

by  him,  and  purposed  to  control  and  lead  events  In  aggravated  cases,  retaliation  will  extend  as 

ourselves.  Generals  Thomas  and  Schofleld,  command-  high  as  five  for  one.  All  commanding  officers 
in*  the  department  in  our  rear,  returned  to  their  posts,  ffl  t  promptiy  in  ^^  case-  and  report  their 
and   prepared   to  decoy  General  Hood  into  their         ..         K      ,Jf v  J  *"     vuv^aumcpnmou 

meshes,  while  we  came  on  to  complete  our  original  ac*!°n  »$**  }h*  retaliation  is  done." 
journey.  The  Confederate  Legislature  of   the  Stato 

We  quietly  and  deliberately  destroyed  Atlanta  and  assembled  at  Macon  on  February  11th.     Gov- 

til  the  railroad  which  the  enemy  had  used  to  carry  ernor  Brown  in  his  message  said  that  the  State 

rjkM^AM^lii  bad,  b<*\kft  % her  «•*  <*•  «*«  ConM- 
approach  from  that  quarter.  erate  States.  He  recommended  the  establish- 
Almost  at  the  moment  of  our  victorious  entry  into  ment  of  the  militia  system  for  home  defence ; 
Savannah,  came  the  welcome  and  expected  news  that  but  opposed  the  arming  of  the  slaves,  believing 
our  comrades  in  Tennessee  had  fuffilled,  nobly  and  they  were  more  valuabie  ^  agricultural  labor- 
welL  their  part:  had  decoyed  General  Hood  to  Nash-  A*+\yan  +i^_  a/%„ij  vA  oa  »!Xi:rt-«  tu«-  a:  a 
vili£  and  then  'turned  oi  him,  defeating  his  army  ersA  ^  xthev  could  be  as  soldiers.  They  did 
thoroughly,  capturing  all  his  artillery,  great  numbers  not  wish  to  go  into  the  army,  and  the  principal 
of  prisoners,  and  were  still  pursuing  the  fragments  restraint  upon  them  was,  the  fear  that  if  they 
down  into  Alabama.    So  complete  a  success  in  mil-  were  to  leave,  the  Federal  authorities  would 

itary  <2SS£^1^^hSw  ifM?  ?SiS?V»  tti  make  them  %ht-     If  they  *ere  compelled  by 

is  an  achievement  that  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the  . ,     ^     «  ..   ^      .      ,  .     '  ., l  ,% 

military  history  of  the  world.                                   '  the  Confederates  to  take  up  arms,  they  would 
The  armies  serving  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  as  desert  by  thousands.     He  said :    u  We  cannot 
well  as  the  local  garrisons  or  Decatur,  Bridgeport,  expect  them  to  fight  well  to  continue  the  en- 
Chattanooga,  and  Murfreesboro,  are  alike  entitled  to  alavement  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  it  is 

44  Nashville."  establish  the  fact  that  they  are  a  military  peo- 

The  General  commanding  embraces  in  the  same  pie,  we  destroy  our  theory  that  they  are  unfit 

general  success  the  operations  of  the  cavalry  column  to  be  free,  and  when  we  arm  them  we  abandon 

under  Generals  Stonemsn,  Burbridge,  and  Gillem,  slavery  " 

that  penetrated  into  Southwest  Virginia,  and  para-         A *• "       «i*,«u.  OAOO:rt„    -j,™  i™,w^  „„?«, 
lysed  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  diiturb  the  peace        After  a  short  session,  since  become  mnm- 

and  safety  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee.    Instead  portant  by  the  course  of  events,  the  Legislature 

of  being  put  on  the  defensive,  we  have,  at  all  points,  adjourned.     The  progress  of  the  Federal  arms 

assumed  the  bold  offensive,  and  completely  thwarted  B00n  became  irresistible.    The  invasion  of  Gen. 

^^# m3s^  ™rzr t^phS*  w,n AprUj West 

(Signed)  L.  W.  Dattox,  Aide-de-Camp.  Point,  Columbus,  Grifiin,  and  Macon,  were  cap- 

tured  and  held  by  him.    Governor  Brown  issued 

On  the  14th,  Gen.  Sherman  issued  a  further  orders  calling  out  all  the  militia  between  the 

order,  authorizing  the  farmers  of  Georgia  to  ages  of  eixtcen  and  sixty,  but  no  force  was 

bring  into  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  or  Fernan-  raised.    On  April  30th,  Gen.  Johnston  sent  the 
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following  despatch  to  the  Governors  of  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Florida : 

Grbb*8B0B0\  April  80, 1865. 
To  lite  Excellency  Joseph  E.  Brown*  Augusta,  Ga.; 
A.  Q.  Magrathy  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  Spar- 


:*.  ur.  «uj,v«w.,  vvvw»w  v  ww*~y>,<,*..~,  "4TT  m  however,  all  are  assi 
tansburg,  vta  Cltgier,  S.  C:  John  MiUon,  Florida  :  Government,  and  n< 
The  disaster  in  Virginia :  the  capture  by  the  enemy    aneKiance  to  the  «• 


when  a  very  generous  policy  might  be  expected  to 
produce  the  happiest  results.  They  seem  prepared 
for  a  radical  course  of  treatment.  A  different  appli- 
cation; announced  promptly  and  frankly,  would 
cause  rejoicing  throughout  the  land.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  all  are  assured,  viz. :  there  will  be  but  one 
~  "  none  are  hesitating  to  resume  their 


a  no  aisasiei -in  Virginia:  xne  capture  uj  me  enemy     allegiance  to  the  "old  flag,  for  belter  or  worse, 
of ;all lour -workshops for t&e L^parataon  o^f  ammum-     ^^  ^  „cUizens  of  tht  United  States,"  of  one 


own  citizens,  destroy  edallli  ope  of  successful  war.    I  """"••■"•■          *j 

have,  therefore,  made  #  a  military  convention  with  Another  writer  about  the  same  date  says : 

Gen.  Sherman  to  terminate  hostilities  in  North  and  J 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  Passing  Marietta,  where  the  usual  marks  of  de- 

I  made  this  convention  to  spare  the  blood  of  the  struction  appeared,  I  was  interested  by  the  appear- 

gallant  little  army  committed  to  me,  to  prevent  fur-  ance  of  a  crowd  gathered  about  one  of  the  few  remain- 

ther  sufferings  of  our  people  by  the  devastation  and  ing  business  buildings.    I  began  to  make  inquiries, 

ruin  inevitable  from  the  marches  of  invading  armies,  indicating  my  character  as  just  from  above,  in  search 

and  to  avoid  the  crime  of  waging  hopeless  war.  of  information,  when  they  thronged  about  me  and 

*\     J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General.  began  the  revelation  of  a  degree  of  destitution  thai 


All  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  State 
was  now  at  an  end.    The  Governor  issued  a 


would  draw  pity  from  a  stone. 

Thomas  H.  Moore,  of  respectable  and  even  cul- 
tured address,  introduced  himself  as  the  agent  for 


proclamation  and  called  a  session  of  the  Legis-  the  county,  appointed  by  the  State,  for  the  distribu- 

lature.    But  Gen.  Gillmore,  in  charge  of  the  De-  *j°n  of  th«  supplies  voted  by  the  rebel  Legislature  to 

partment  which  included  Georgia,  issued  orders  ^^^  S7^ST^^i^^%  pas" 
K  ,  .  , ,  «  ,.  ~ *V^  rt  j.  sage,  lie  said  all  these  supplies  had  been  long  ago 
declaring  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  to  iMftued.  He  had  himself,  since,  walked  to  Atlanta 
be  null  and  void,  that  the  blacks  were  free  citi-  (having  no  horse),  to  procure  more.  A  few  hundred 
zens  of  the  United  States  and  would  be  pro-  pounds  had  been  furnished,  which  he  was  now  de- 
tected by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  enjoy-  tributing,  but  it  amounted  to  a  mere  pittance,  and 
meet  of  freedom  and  of  the  fruits  of  their  indos-  ^  *&&»  S*£«£  wZA^ 
try.  Gen.  Wilson,  m  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  noy,  hourly,  come  in  from  a  distance  of  ten  and  fir- 
stated  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  President  teen  miles  afoot,  leaving,  homes  entirely  destitute,  in 
to  say  to  him :    "  That  the  restoration  of  peace  order  *>  get  *  few  mouthfuls  to  save  the  lives  of  their 

and  order  cannot  be  intrusted  to  rebels  and  heip<ltt8M^1^r!n:  ol_  ^  M       4.         1#v.   4 .    A 

«... .;+««  .  *v»*  ♦!,«  ~™~~«  «,i»«  {n,,;*^  *i^  «r«»  After  him  came  slaveholders,  the  wealthiest  in  the 

traitors ;  that  the  persons  who  incited  the  war  C0Unty-one  with  sixty  slaves/who  complained  lhat 

and  carried  it  on  will  not  be  allowed  to  assemble  what  bad  once  made  them  the  richest  now  made 

at  tho  call  of  their  accomplice  to  act  again  as  a  them  the  poorest.    They  had  nothing  to  feed  these 

Legislature  of  the  State,  and  again  usurp  the  pe°P]«,  without  whose  aid  the  crops  could  not  be  se- 

authority  and   franchises.     Those  who  have  ™^Jfcr^^ 

-,    J          ..                .„       ,  ,       ,,        j,  would  remain  with  mm,  now  that  they  were  free,  he 

caused  so  much  woe,  will  not  be  allowed  again  would  compensate  them,  and  share  with  them  hie 

to  set  on  foot  fresh  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion,  land,  and  they  were  anxious  to  do  so ;  but— and  he 

In  calling  tho  Legislature  together  again,  with-  called  me  aside  to  tell  me  this  privately— the  distrib- 

out  the  permission  of  the  President,  you  have  u?nK  officers  refused  to  furnish  the  slaveholder* 

**A,.,Mvti.n£>/!  «  a.Ac/u  ,>*.;mA .  ««^  \f  «««.  *tAMA«  vrho,  unless  they  could  get  aid,  would,  together  with 

perpetrated  a  fresh  crime ;  and  if  any  person  theip         es>  s£UTe>    |hey  ^  told  me  tffti  B0  man 

presumes  to  answer  or  acknowledge  your  call,  in  the  country  had  more  than  two  bushels  of  com 

he  will  be  immediately  arrested."  left.    They  besought  me  to  help  them  if  I  could,  and 

The  control  of  affairs  in  the  State  was  thus  at  their  request  I  sent  word  back  to  Col.  Adams,  to 

held  by  the  military  authorities  until  it  was  Jf.  fo™*™d.  *°  Gen.  Judah,  that,  if  possible,  sup- 

v  „  .'     i.i ^\ ^  i         *u     ~     ~-  4.        j.    i?  plies  might  be  sent  down  at  once  by  railroad  to 

subsequently  relaxed  on  the  appointment  of  a  feingston,  from  which  point  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 

rrovisional  Governor.             ^  ty  would  gladly  team  it  themselves. 

The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  The  commandant  has  mentioned  a  case  that  occur- 

and  indeed  of  all  tho  other  Southern  States  red  yesterday.    A  poor  wo  man  came  all  the way into 

where  the  desolation  of  war  had  been  made,  J0™/?  foot'  fJom.1°  d*8t£?,!ie  of  tYeniyinife5'  ie!u" 

.  **«ov*«wviA  wi.   "«**  **««   w^vu  tuiwe,  ing  at  home  a  family  of  children  who  had  had  noth- 

was  one  of  great  destitution  and  suffering.    A  j^  t0  eat  for  twentv-four  hours.    Yet  the  most  that 

writer  from  Augusta,  May  24th,  thus  describes  could  be  done  in  answer  to  her  appeal  was  to  request 

the  views  of  the  citizens :  the  commissary,  if  possible,  to  supply  her. 


This  city  is  the  only  place  of  any  magnitude  South 
that  was  spared.  And  now  let  us  hope  for  an  indul- 
gent Government.  A  kind  and  generous  policy  will 
be  followed  by  general  satisfaction  at  the  South. 
The  effort  will  be  very  happy,  and  will  tend  much 
to  banish  the  bitterness  of  the  late  struggle,  and  re- 
vive the  friendly  relations  of  the  sections.  At  pres- 
ent the  people  are  in  suspense — generally  anxious 
and  dejected,  fearful  of  harsh  measures.  Emancipa- 
tion has  deranged  labor  somewhat,  but  not  as  much, 
I  think,  as  was  expected ;  and  after  a  while  I  believe 
people  will  cease  to  feel  any  inconvenience,  especially 
if  wholesome  legislation  is  had  against  vagrancy,  etc. 
The  people  may  be  called  in  just  that  state  or  mind 


Another  account  says : 

From  a  recent  report  made  by  order  of  the  military 
authorities,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are 
85,000  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  counties  of 
Georgia  immediately  surrounding  Atlanta,  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  United  States  Government  for 
support  and  preservation  from  death  by  hunger.  In 
the  counties  of  North  Georgia  there  must  be  at  least 
as  many  more,  for  at  every  post  and  headquarters  of 
the  United  States  forces  hundreds  of  applicants  ap- 
ply daily  for  relief.  To  such  an  extent  does  thm 
state  of  affairs  prevail  that  it  seriously  incommodes 
the  troops ;  and  though  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
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relieve  the  Bufferings  of  the  people,  yet  vast  doetita-    fag  the  appointment  w  js  similar  in  all  respects, 
^XSSlSSS^t^  <«n^  k.  <w  tk_.     «W  tht  name  of  the  State  and  _Gov_ernor, 


by  day,  by  the  arrival  of  hundreds  of  poor  refugees  ed  to  address  the  citizens  in  various  parte  of  the 

from  points  north  of  here,  especially  from  Indiana.  State?  instructing  them  in  the  system  of  meas- 

Another  account  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  gives  nres  which  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  in  order  to 

these  details :  reorganize  the  State  Government,  and  asking 

m      *      »A      * *u  •      A    ..   A,iv   ,   ,.  their  cooperation.    He  said  that  he  had  heen 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  feeding  es-  .-w^s-A^jf  *„„  *vA  «;«^i^  ,*„.«^„a  **  ^«i  i: 

tabUsfimenta  in  this  city  I  will  give  yon  some  items.  fPP<>^  for  the  single  purpose  of  enabling 

Daring  the  month  of  June,  there  were  issued  to  tnem  to  iorm  a  government,  and  that  he  was 

about  fifteen  thousand  recipients:  ninety-five  thou-  not  authorized  to  appoint  civil  magistrates,  and 

sand  pounds  of  breadstuff,  and  the  same  amount  of  should  not     He  advised  the  people  to  take  the 

™ff&  tX2?r  ™«  ^  JK^  JETC^  J&3&  amnesty  oath,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  to 

coffee,  sugar,  soap,    candles,    ana   other   articles,  v^^^.*  ^:«.:-i«-      ti n  v  t  j. 

Since  the  1st  of  Jul/,  the  increase  of  recipients  has  become  citizens.    They  would  he  required  to 

been  very  large.    A  large  number  of  refugees,  who  recognize,  as  an  accomplished  fact,  that  slaverj 

are  returning  to  their  homes  on  Government  trans-  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  its  restoration 

portation,  abo  receive  their  subsistence  here;  and  under  any  form  was  out  of  the  question.     He 

this  add-on  has  assisted  very  much  to  increase  the  ^iH:  "I  do  not  propose,  in  this  connection,  to 

amount  of  issue.    Captain  Seaton  estimates  the  issue  ^   .  ,      *",  r    '  r9 'wuuwumiu,  w 

up  to  this  date,  nearly  the  amount  issued  the  last  enter,  uPon  a  lengthy  argument  to  prove  it.    I 

month.    By  my  own  close  observation  the  issue  is  simply  state  what  is  universally  acknowledged 

daily  twice  as  large  as  it  was  last  month  at  the  same  by  all  writers  on  national  law,  that  belligerents 

dates.     There  ace  employed  in  the  issuing  house  have  the  right  to  make  captures  of  persons  and 

about  ten  clerks,  who  are  kept  on  the  run  all  day,  ..^.-i,.     °A  <r   *.  .^    „     *„  ^„nA  ^k„*  ;i:„.  ~ 

and  often  at  night;  about  twenty  negroes,  who  ail  P™Per1£i  «d  that  they  may  make  what  disi>o- 

suredly  do  not  find  the  work  of  this  commissary  de-  sition  they  please  of  the  property  captured. 

Eartment  as  easy  a  business  as  working  in  a  corn-  The  vanquished  are  at  the  disposition  of  the 

eld,  especially  when  they  are  caught  stealing— a  conquerors,  and  may  be  disposed  of  as  they 

LiCv1r°yf  fo?#l7,Te™&  ^  Pr0Per-     Such  is  war>  md   [t  is   a  sin 

Confederate  soldiers?  lately  c&schargecf  from  North-  ag^nst  God  and  humanity  that  it  should  be 

era  prisons,  continue  to  arrive  here  daily,  and  they,  'waged.     We  must  submit  to  the  result  of  the 

too,  are  furnished  with  rations.    Taking  as  an  entire  war.     Congress,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 

affair  tho  business  of  this  commissary  post,  it  is  the  United  States,  has  the  power  to  give  to  the 

Sffi?  E?  J^MS  £ #&$%  Ca£  ***»*  the  regulation  of  captures  by  sea  and 

Seaton  and  his  hard-working  assistants  had  been  re-  lana\  «**  the  ,Preslden*i  "»  the  exercise  of  this 

quired  of  a  like  number  of  our  Confeds.*  few  months  power  given  him  by  the  Constitution  and  by 

ago,  there  is  not  a  building  in  the  South  large  or  Congress,  issued  his  proclamation  disposing  of 

strong  enough  to  have  held  the  disbursing  parties,  their  captures,  declaring  that  all  the  negroes 

for  they  would  have enough  to  have  levelled  the  __ii^  ™^  oi«,™  :«  «i.~  MW*vU~^  at«t^«  «^„i,i 

walls  and  blown  the   roof  away.    Discipline,  and  f  n°  were  f^*  m  the  revolted  States  should, 

some  other  little  peculiarities  of  human  nature,  make  DV  virtue  ot  that  proclamation,  become  emanci- 

the  difference.    I  was  too  stubborn  a  Southern  sol-  pated.    Such  is  my  judgment  of  the  law,  and  I 

dier,  however,  to  make  any  insidious  remarks  now,  believe  the  Supreme  Court  will  SO  decide.     The 

iFZ^iES^JlSL  k^^SSI6  SlSSSii1 ««  Constitution  now  to  be  adopted  must  recognize 

hungry  times  gone  by,  ana  which  discomfort  was  4-l*    a. ^±. a  ±\~~  r\  ».•  x    F    •« 

c*u£d  by  neglectful  and  selfish  commissaries.  J-his  fact,  and  the  Convention  soon  to  meet  will 

But  before!  close  I  cannot  help  but  remark  that  it  be  required  to  agree  to  the  anti-slavery  amend- 

must  be  a  matter  of  gratitude  as  well  as  surprise,  for  merit  of  the  Federal  Constitution.'1 
our  people  to  see  a  Government  which  was  lately        He   then   answered   the  various  objections 

etty*^  °f*e4  to  *• ^"fy x>ath  and  drew  a  brightand 

mense  crowds  whicfi  throng  the  distributing  house,  glowing  picture  of  the  future  prosperity  which 

I  notice  the  mothers,  and  fathers,  and  widows,  and  awaited  the  State.    The  late  Confederate  Gov- 

orphans  of  our  soldiers,  who  fought  nobly — and  how  ernor  Brown,  who  now  withdrew  from  all  offi- 

sadly-too  often  to  the  death,  for  our  loved  South.  0'iai  duty,  also  issued  an  address  to  the  people, 

Again,  the  Confederate  soldier,  with  one  leg  or  one  „„,.:,„,  +i^«»  *,*  „««/>«*  +i.«,  *■«*«,  iv.nBi  ,,t^«  +t;™ 

SS,  the  crippled,  maimed,  and  broken,  and  the  nrgmg  them  to  accept  the  fate  thrust  upon  them 

worn  and  destitute  men,  who  fought  bravely  their  hy  the  fortunes  of  war,  to  support  not  only  the 
enemies  then,  their  benefactors  now,  have  their  sacks  Government  of  the  United  States  but  the  ad- 
filled  and  are  fed.  ministration  of  tho  Chief  Magistrate,  to  take 

There  is  much  m  this  that  takes  away  the  bitter  the  ^^sty  oath  and  return  to  the  Union  in 

sting  and  sorrow  of  the  past.    There  is  more  than  ^   ,  -.,,    ■*    ,    ,       ,,  .     .,    .    _„_„.  na  _„,i 

humanity  in  it,  on  the  part  of  the  provider ;  and  the  «??d  faith>  **<{. do  *\  m  *heir  P0^er»  °«  Z<™1 

generous  conduct  will  go  farther  to  heal  the  wounds  citizens,  to  relieve  the  distressed,  repair  the 

of  the  nation,  than  all  the  diplomacy  and  political  damages  which  had  resulted  from  the  contest, 

policy  of  tricksters  and  office-seekers  during  ccntu-  and  aid  to  restore  permanent  peace  and  pros- 

ries  to  come.  perity  to  the  whole  country  under  the  old  flag, 

On  the  17th  of  June,  James  Johnson,  a  cit-  to  which  all  must  again  look  for  protection 
izen  of  Georgia,  was  appointed  the  Provisional  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  prom- 
Governor,  to  conduct  tho  reorganization  of  the  inent  men  throughout  the  State,  as  also  in  other 
State.    The  proclamation  of  the  President  mak-  Southern  States,  expressed  similar  views,  and 
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the  current  of  popular  feeling  turned  strongly  And  whereat,  It  is  necessary,  in  the  mean  time,  that 

in  favor  of  resuming,  at  the  earliest  practicable  domestic  tranquillity  be  insured,  and  that  the  loyal 

moment,  the  most  ^endly  relation?  with  the  ^^M                                           "* 

people  of  the  Northern  States,  and  with  the  i.  That  no  individual,  by  virtue  of  hu  own  authori- 

National  Government.  ty,  shall  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  any  person. 

On  July  18th  the  Provisional  Governor  issued  *or  an7  ^  or  supposed  injury,  whether  such  injury 

thefoUowingproclamation,prescribingtherales  et^M^^ 

and  regulations  necessary  and  proper  for  the  8uch  miiitary  authority  as  Say  be  inVeste* with  the 

assembling  of  a  Convention,  etc.  jurisdiction  over  the  cases. 

To  the  PtopU  of  Georgia  :  2*  Tn*t  slavery  is  extinct,  and  involuntary  servi- 

Whereae,  By  the  proclamation  of  Andrew  Johnson,  *«d«  n?  loiipr  eyiati.    UeiY^  no  person  shall  hare 

President  of  the  United  States,  dated  17th  of  June,  control  of  the  labor  of  another,  other  than  such  coii- 

a.  d.  1863,  I  have  been  appointed  Provisional  Gov-  trol  M  may  lawfully  result  from  indenture,  the  rela- 

ernor  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  with  instructions  to  tion  of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  and  the 


of  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  that  portion  of  the  people  }8tf r» in.  *  Bummary  manner,  adequate  and  proper  re- 
who  are  loyal  to  the  United  States,  and  no  others,  h«  under  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  also  with  all  the  power  necessary  and  proper  to  *•  That  all  riotous  or  tumultuous  assemblages  of 
enable  such  loyal  people  of  said  State  to  restore  it  to  P^ple,  and  also  all  assemblages  for  unlawful  par- 
its  constitutional  relation  to  the  Federal  Government,  P°*«8.  and  unlawful  objects,  will  be  dispersed ;  and 
and  to  present  such  a  republican  form  of  government  *?  **"*  g,nd>  «  necessary,  the  military  power  of  the 
as  will  entitle  the  State  to  the  guarantee  of  the  United  United  States  will  be  invoked.  # 
States  therefor,  and  its  people  to  the  protection  of  f  That  the  idea,  if  any  such  is  entertained,  thai 
the  United  States  against  invasion,  insurrection,  and  private  property  will  be  distributed  or  parcelled  out, 
domestic  violence.  1S  no*  onv  delusive,  but  dangerous  and  mischievous ; 
Now,  therefore!  I,  James  Johnson,  Provisional  and  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  by  any  person  or 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  as  aforesaid,  do,  Pe™on*  to  effect  such  an  object  by  violence  or  un- 
by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  aforesaid,  pro-  »wital  means,  it  will  only  secure  to  him  or  them 
claim  and  declare :  speedy  and  merited  punishment. 

1.  That  an  election  for  delegates  to  a  Convention  ?•  To  the  end  that  the  people  may  qualify  them- 
will  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  a.  d.  selves  as  voters,  it  will,  doubtless,  be  the  pleasure  of 
1865,  at  the  different  precincts  at  which  elections  are  *he  commissioned  officers  in  the  service  of  the  United 
directed  and  authorized  by  law  to  be  held  for  mem-  States,  to  have  the  oath  of  amnesty  administered 
bers  of  the  Legislature.  under  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 

2.  That  the  thirty-seven  counties  in  the  State  which,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  this 
by  law  in  force  prior  to  the  first  of  January,  1861,  work»  *  most  earnestly  desire  and  solicit  the  cheerful 
were  entitled  to  two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre-  codperation  of  the  people,  so  that  Georgia  may  speedi- 
sentatives,  shall  be  authorized  and  entitled  to  elect  ly  be  delivered  of  military  rule;  that  she  may  once 
each  three  delegates,  and  that  the  remaining  counties  again  regulate  her  own  domestic  affairs :  again  enjoy 
shall  each  be  authorized  and  entitled  to  elect  two  *»e  blessings  of  civil  government,  and  be  heard  and 
delegates  to  said  Convention.  felt  by  her  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  conn- 

8.  That  no  person,  at  such  election,  shall  be  quali-  cilsof  the  nation, 
ficd  as  an  elector,  or  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of        Don«  at  Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the  State,  on 

such  Convention,  unless  he  shall  have  previously  this,  the  18th  day  of  Julv,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

thereto  taken  and  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  amnesty,  1865.  and  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  American  Inde- 

as  set  forth  in  the  President's  proclamation  of  May  pendence.  JAMES  JOHNSON, 

29th,  a.  n.  1865,  and  is  a  voter  qualified,  as  prescrib-  Provisional  Governor  of  Georgia, 

ed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of        By  the  Governor : 
Georgia,  in  force  immediately  before  the  19th  of  Jan-  I*  H»  Bbiboob,  Secretary. 

Sf  ?'ce~  *' 1861f  thC  date  °f  the  80"oalled  0rdinttnce        To  enable  the  people  more  easily  to  prepare 

°  ^ThaTaV  two  freeholders,  qualified  to  vote  at  themselves  for  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citi- 

such  election  as  aforesaid,  may  act  as  managers  of  zens,  the  .Provisional  Governor,  on  August  7th, 

the  election  at  each  of  the  precincts  as  aforesaid ;  and  issued  a  second  proclamation.     This  authorized 

that  in  managing  and  superintending  such  election,  the  ordinaries  or  clerks  of  the  several  counties 

lahwso^S?a^»  *  ^m5^  **  °f>  <*. amnesty  required  by 

tion  of  members  ofthe  Legislature,  prior  to  the  1st  ***  President's  proclamation  to  such  persons  as 

of  January,  1861 :  Provided,  That  each  of  said  man-  were  entitled  to  take  and  receive  the  same.     All 

agers,  before  entering  on  the  duties  prescribed,  shall  the  civil  officers  of  the  State  who  had  taken 

swear  truly  and  faithfully  to  superintend  and  make  the  oath  above  mentioned,  and  who  were  not 

return  of  said  election,  according  to  law  as  aforesaid.  «.„i„.«rtAj  ?„  „„_  ^*  •♦»  A~AA**+;»Tia    ™.  s*  «..« 

and  the  requirements  of  this  proclamation.  '  embraced  in  any  of  its  exceptions,  or  if  em- 

6.  That  the  delegates  who  shall  be  elected  as  afore-  braced,  bad  received  special  amnesty,  were  also 

said,  shall  assemble  in  Convention  at  the  city  of  Mil-  authorized  to  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  the 

ledgeville,  at  12  o'clock,  k.,  on  the  fourth  Wednes-  duties  of  their  several  offices  according  to  tho 

daL°i^ber,^i)'  %     _**  i.  i.    *  a  laws  in  existence  prior  to  January  1, 1861,  so 

And  whereat,  The  rebellion  which  has  been  watted  -  ,»  *  •     ^     •  *     *     •*{.  .*.i 

by  a  portion  of  the  people  against  the  Government  Jar.  M  they  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  ex- 

of  the  United  States  has,  in  its  revolutionary  prog-  isting  condition  ofthe  State, 
ress,  deprived  the  people  of  the  State  of  all  civil  gov-        In  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  at  this  time, 

ertment;  .*-*..,—  the  freedraen  at  a  distance  from  tne  stations 

•^^r^^/T* T-S r^V^L?1?"  of  the  Bureau  were  placed  under  the  local 
eers,  and  the  administration  of  civil  law,  until  a  State  .  *#»**v«u.    "~»w  l£      *«      •  -v7^ 

Government  shall  have  been  organized  by  the  Con-  Pr<>vost    marshals   by  the   following    military 

vontion  called  as  aforesaid ;  order : 
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Heazwavrm  Depakxxst  of  Gkxkoia,      )  veution  wfl9  held  on  October  4tL    Unirersal 

°"M"  0F  ^5^^%SftJ®SKM,  f  harmo^  Prevailed  throughout  the  State.    The 

1.  In  the  absence  of  civil  courts,  and  in  localities  people  had  apparently  accepted  the  conditions 
in  which  no  commissioner  or  agent  of  the  Freedmen* s  imposed  by  the  result  of  the  war,  and  were  de- 

*SkS aVeXw  of  wa°^^  8irons  of  a  ^^  readmiasi011  int0  the  ™on- 

tion  arising  between  &T  freedmen  and  whites,  ud  ^ the  Publio  meetings  candidates  of  talent  and 

freedmen  and  freedmen,  will  be  inquired  into  and  de-  Character  were  nominated,  who  were  pledged 

cided  by  the  local  Prorost  Marshals  and  their  assist-  to  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  the 

•^^    *_x,-A*          *  ^       *  ._  A        ^  abolition  of  slavery,  and  such  amendments  of 

2.  Contracts  heretofore  made  by  and  between  the  tbo  gtat  Constitution  as  might  be  necessary 
white  men  and  their  former  Blares  will  be  strictly  ~L  KJ™TJ  wuouiuwvu  M  "^^  wo  «^oo«uj 
adhered  to  unless  it  appear  that  such  contracts  were  ™J«*  ■*}*  n*w  condition  of  affairs, 
procured  by  fraud  or  made  under  duress,  and  in  all  The  Convention  assembled  at  Milledgeville  on 
cases  of  fraud  or  duress  a  fair  compensation  will  be  October  25th,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
collected  and  paid  to  the  freedmen.  Provisional  Governor.    More  than  two  hun- 

8.  Where  a  planter  has  hired  a  former  slave  by  the  j__,i  __  j  ftA_AT1i._  a^^**.™  ~~-~  ~«,v„~«4.      wu~ 

month  for  the*  season,  and  has  driven  him  on*  the  J^  a.nd  se™nt*  delegates  were  present     The 

freedmanwill  be  entitled  to  recover  pay  and  fair  com-  following  oath  was  admmistered  to  the  mem- 

pensation  for  subsistence  from  the  time  he  began  to  bers : 


for  the  season  and  refuses  to  remain,  and  quits  work    thereunder ;  and  that  you  will,  in  like  manner,  abide 
without  the  fault  of  the  former  master  he  will  not  be     by  and  frftifully  support  all  laws  and  proclamations 


....   .  .  -  -.    -  ..      ..  ~j faithfully  support  all  laws  and  proclamations 

entitled  to  recover  wages  for  any  part  of  the  time ;  w^ich  have  bee£  m *&  during  ^  existing  rebellion, 

but  mreat  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertam  that  the  ^ith  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  Saves.    So 

treeaman  nad  no  excuse  for  leaving.  help  you  God. 

5.  When  a  former  master  strikes,  kicks,  shoots  at,  il       ,    -   *r   T  .             .,          .         _ 

or  threatens  to  shoot,  or  commits  any  assault  upon  llerscnel  V.  Johnson,  formerly  a  Senator  at 
any  peaceable  freed  man  on  his  plantation  and  in  his  Washington,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Con- 
employ,  it  will  be  held  by  the  Provost  Marshal  to  be  vention.    James  D.  Waddell,  an  officer  wounded 

Zg^&J^&Z^ft£%tt  in  the  Southern  ann7  was  chosen  S^etary. 

his  term ;  but  the  freedman  will  not  be  allowed  to  re-  °n  tho  **!n*  daY.  ™*  Provisional  Governor 

main  on  the  plantation  after  ceasing  to  work.  sent  to  the  Convention  a  message  relative  to  the 

6.  Provost  marshals  will  take  into  consideration  affairs  of  the  State.  He  stated  that  all  the  cot- 
the  number  of  non-workers  on  any  plantation  sup-  ton  belonging  to  the  State  had  either  been  de- 
^&££KKB<fiA?S&&  •***  «  >«•  Proceeds  exhausted  dnring  tta 

7.  Vagrants,  idlers,  and  loafers,  without  means  of  war\  lne  railroads  yielded  no  income,  and  nil 
support,  either  white  or  black,  will  be  arrested  and  public  institutions,  educational  and  charitable, 
severely  punished,  generally  by  hard  labor  on  the  were  ruined.  The  Penitentiary  had  been  de- 
streets  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  such  other  work  gtroyed  and  its  machinery  carried  off.  Provi- 
asmay  be  ordered,  and  in  aggravated  cases  a  ball  and  _•_ .„„a4.  vA  -«.;i«  a«  VuA  «^„«„^^««*  * 
chain  will  be  adefed.  But  persons  out  of  employ-  «on  must  be  made  for  the  confinement  of 
ment  and  making  reasonable  efforts  to  secure  em-  criminals. 

ployment  will  not  be  embraced  in  the  classes  herein  The  Western  and  Atlanta  Railroad,  after  hav- 

named.                               .•.*-...       *  hig  heen,  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  succes- , 

anv  mvlrt^^^  sively  de9troved  «M  rebuilt,  fell  into  the  hands 

within  ten  days  to  tne  Provost  Marshal  General  at  of  tlie  Federal  Government,  which  lately  turned 

these  headquarters.    Provost  marshals  will  keep  a  it  over  to  the  State,  but  in  a  most  dilapidated 

complete  record  of  all  cases  tried  by  them,  with  all  condition.     It  would  require  half  a  million  of 

the  evidence,  and  will  furnish  a  transcript  thereof  to  dollars  to  make  the  repairs. 

SE^rSfiK&S^Sr1  "  ttD7  Pr0°eedmg  I"  order  to  preparePthe  State  House  for  the 

9.  Provost  marshals  will  use  reasonable  discretion  reception  of  the  Oonvention;  money  was  pn- 
in  deciding  all  cases,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  vately  borrowed  from  the  citizens.  The  new 
that  the  rights  of  all  men  are  equal  under  the  law.  Congressional  apportionment  reduced  Georgia 

IwLmuw?.  °£1™V!?  Tea&tbTT  ^q/"  ♦an"  to  seven  Representatives.    The  appointment  of 

others  labor  is  forever  past  in  the  United  States.  T  ^          i      n   u~  :-,iA~~.. j~~*     *  Ai.     t 

and  no  person  in  Georgia  will  be  allowed  to  do  any  J.udSes  should  **  "^dependent  of  the  Execu- 

act  tending  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things.  tive. 

10.  Provost  marshals  will  collect  the  money  found  A  new  organization  of  the  Judiciary  was 
due  in  all  cases  tried  by  them,  and  which  has  not  needed,  to  secure  independence  and  speed  in 

SSSLTITfTa^  .^Li1^7^  ^£j^^l£^,S.in  the  despatch  of  cases. 

wnom  it  is  due:  ana  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  „«      r   ,,.      -,  , ,                ,    ,   ,     Afti%  aAe%  -_,* 

neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  such  accounts;  the  amount  The  publio  debt  amounted  to  $20,813,52o, 

win  be  made  by  the  sale  of  property.  of   which   $2,667,750  existed  previous  to  the 

11.  In  the  absence  of  agents  or  the  Freedmen*  s  war,  and  $18,135,775  have  been  created  during 
Bureau,  provost  marshals  will  supervise  the  contracts  itg  continuance.  That  latter  debt  was  not 
to  be  made  for  the  year  1866,  and  approve  such  con-  ^vi:-,,*^-..  ^„  4/u,y  c+Ai.A  «AuvA«  i^««n«.  ««- 
tracts  as  are  eauitable  and  liberal  to  the  freedmen.  obligatory  on  the  State,  neither  legally    nor 

Bj  command  of         Major-General  STEEDMAN.  morally,  as  the  purpose  sought  to  be  aocom 

C.  H.  Grosvenor,  Provost  Marshal  and  Brevet  plished  was  unconstitutional. 

Brigadier-General.  Georgia,  as  a  member  of  the  late  Confederate 

The  election  of  delegates  to  the  State  Con-  Government,  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  State,  und 
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all  her  Acts  while  in  rebellion  were  null  and 
void,  and  the  Convention  most  prohibit  any 
acknowledgment  now,  or  hereafter,  of  the  war 
debt.  Slavery  was  abolished,  and  Georgia  was 
called  on  to  give  earnest  promises  to  the  world 
that  this  institution  will  never  be  revived. 

On  the  26th  the  Convention  commenced  its 
work  in  earnest  The  following  ordinance,  re- 
pealing that  of  secession,  and  ordinances  con- 
nected therewith,  was  reported,  and  subse- 
quently passed : 

October  80, 18C5. 

Aw  Oedinancs  to  repeal  certain  ordinances  and  resolu- 
tion*  therein,  mentioned,  heretofore  pasted  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Georaia  in  Convention, 
We,  the  people  of  Georgia,  in  convention  at  our 
seat  of  government,  do  declare  and  ordain  that  the 
ordinance  adopted  by  the  same  people  in  convention 
on  the  19th  day  of  January,  a.  d.  1861,  entitled  an 
ordinance  to  dissolve  the  union  between  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  other  States  united  with  her  under  a 
compact  of  government  entitled  the  united  States  of 
America ;  also,  an  ordinance  adopted  by  the  same  on 
the  15th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  afore- 
said, entitled  an  ordinance  to  adopt  and  ratify  the 
Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  also  all  ordinances  and  resolutions  of  the  same 
adopted  between  the  16th  day  of  January  and  the 
24th  day  of  March  of  the  year  aforesaid,  subversive 
or  antagonistic  to  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
under  the  Constitution  thereof,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed. 
(Signed)  HERSCHEL  V.  JOHNSON,  President. 
Attest,  J.  D.  Waddbll.  Secretary. 

J.  JOHNSON,  Provisional  Governor, 

The  passage  of  this  ordinance  was  reported 
by  the  Provisional  Governor  to  the  President, 
by  whom  the  following  reply  was  despatched : 

ExBoiTTm  Mansion,     \ 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  28, 1865. ) 

To  Jams*  Johnson,  lYov.  Governor,  Milledgeville,  Ga.; 

Your  despatch  has  been  received.  The  people  of 
Georgia  should  not  hesitate  one  single  moment  in 
repudiating  every  single  dollar  of  debt  created  for  the 
purpose  or  aiding  the  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
.  ment  of  the  United  States.  It  wilfnot  do  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes  from  a  State  and  people  that  are  loyal 
and  in  the  Union  to  pay  a  debt  that  was  created  to 
aid  in  taking  them  out  and  subverting  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  when  left  uninfluenced,  will  ever 
submit  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  was  the  main 
cause  of  bringing  on  their  past  and  present  suffering, 
the  result  of  the  rebellion. 

Those  who  invested  their  capital  in  the  creation  of 
this  debt  must  meet  their  fate,  and  take  it  as  one  of 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  rebellion,  though  it  may 
seem  hard  to  them. 

It  should  at  once  be  made  known,  at  home  and 
abroad {  that  no  debt  contracted  for  the  purpose  of 
dissolving  the  Union  can  or  ever  will  be  paid  by 
taxes  levied  on  the  people  for  such  purpose. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  28th  an  ordinance  declaring  the  war 
debt  void  was  referred.  This  ordinance  met 
with  much  opposition,  and  was  vigorously  dis- 
cussed. It  was  finally  passed  on  November 
7th  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
to  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  following 
is  a  report  of  some  further  proceedings  of  the 
6ame  day : 


The  committee  of  sixteen  offered  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions of  thanks  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor; 
also  requesting  him  to  forward  a  copy  of  all  ordi- 
nances to  the  President,  passed  by  this  Convention 
Adopted. 

They  also  offered  a  memorial  to  the  President, 
affirming  that  they  had  abolished  slavery  and  com- 
plied with  all  the  requirements,  in  order  to  become 
again  a  State  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other 
States,  desiring  peace  and  harmony,  and  confiding 
in  the  good  intentions  of  the  President,  etc. 

Mr.  Hill  moved  to  recommit,  so  as  to  incorporate 
in  the  memorial  the  ordinance  passed,  declaring  null 
and  void  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  Kenan  saw  no  good  reason  why  this  should  be 
done.  Why  place  this  in  the  memorial  and  no  other? 
Why  emblazon  it  to  the  world  t  and  why  tell  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  we  had  by  ordinance  repudiated 
the  war  debt  of  Georgia  t  We  have  had  enough  of 
telegrams  from  the  City  of  Washington  influencing 
this  body.  It  was  humiliating  enough  to  pass  the 
ordinance  without  incorporating  it  in  this  memorial. 
He  hoped  the  measure  would  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Hill  replied :  The  President  would  not  con- 
sider it  humiliating  to  place  this  in  the  memorial 
that  we  had  abolished  slavery. 

Mr.  Kenan. — That  was  required. 

Mr.  Hill. — The  gentleman  says  that  was  required. 
Was  not  the  measure  spoken  of  required? 

Mr.  Kenan. — No,  sir;  in  my  opinion  there  has  been 
no  requisition. 

Mr.  Hill  read  from  the  memorial 

Mr.  Kenan  said  that  these  telegrams  were  received 
in  other  States,  including  Georgia,  and  nothing  was 
said  by  the  President  requiring  repudiation.  He 
had  a  pardon  in  his  pocket  for  himself,  and  nothing 
in  that  pardon  requires  him  to  forfeit  by  his  vote  the 
honor  of  Georgia.  He  was  a  Union  man  five  years 
ago  in  this  hall,  and  when  Georgia  seceded  he  went 
with  her,  and  "  so  help  me  God,  if  I  had  my  way,  we 
to-day  would  have  been  a  separate  and  distinct  Gov- 
ernment." 

He  did  not  tell  President  Johnson  in  order  to  get  a 
pardon  that  he  was  a  Union  man.  He  stood  upon 
his  merits.  He  had  heard  of  applications  for  special 
pardon  at  the  White  House  because  men  were  using 
the  plea  that  they  were  Union  men.  One  party  used 
this  plea  to  obtain  a  pardon,  whilst  near  him  stood  a 
young  man  of  21  years.  The  question  was  asked  the 
Union  man,  "What  did  you  dor"  MOh,  I  am  for 
the  Union."  "Did  you  fight  for  it?"  "No." 
Turning  to  the  young  man,  "And  you,  sir,  what 
have  you  done?"  "  Sir,  I  am  a  rebel,  have  fought 
for  the  South  four  years,  received  several  wounds, 
and  ask  for  a  pardon."  The  President  ordered  his 
secretary  to  make  out  a  special  pardon  for  the  young 
man,  whilst  the  Union  shrieker  was  left  out  in  the 
cold.  No,  sir,  I  will  never  shield  any  responsibility 
in  the  plea  of  Union. 

The  Convention  also  passed  an  ordinance  di- 
viding the  State  into  seven  Congressional  dis- 
tricts, containing  counties  and  population  aa 
follows : 


* 

No.  Conntlet. 

Riqv  Population. 

1st  District 

29 
28 
15 
15 
.     15 
21 
14 

128,483 
124,034 

2d       u       

8d       u       

124,323 

4th      "       

123.127 

5th      a       

12.%589 

6th     u       

128,640 

7th      a       

124,856 

181 

•    669,201 

Another  ordinance  was  adopted,  directing  an 
election  for  Governor,  members  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  of  Congress,  to  be  held  onNT> 
veniber  15th. 
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A  resolution  was  also  adopted  to  appoint  a  protection  oyer  a  contented  and  happy  people, 

committee  of  five  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  *°an<ied,  as  it  will  be,  upon  consent  and  affection, 

President  for  the  release  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  SuolwTw/ka,"6  ^  great  "^  °f  th*  hettvens» 

others.     This  committee  made  the  following  ^     y  ^ 

report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Convention :  Th©  memorial  in  favor  of  Mr.  Davis  truth- 

MiLLKDasriLUB,  Oa^  Oct  so,  is65t  fMly  reflected  the  sentiments  of  a  very  large 

To  Ms  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  Resident  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Georgia.     A  stronger 

Untisd States:  support  was  tendered  to  him  in  his  adversity 

The  delegates  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  Conven-  than  he  had  received  in  the  height  of  his  pow€  r. 

tion  assembled,  do  earnestly  invoke  the  Executive  Similar  nptitimis  r^Uti'vA  ic?  Toflferann  n*iri* 

clemency  in  behalf  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexander  ' 3miuar  petitions  relative  to  J  etterson  i)aVM 

H.  Stephens,  and  of  James  A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia;  wer0  ProPared  m  ■*▼««  of  the  Southern  States, 

A.  G.  McGrath,  of  South  Carolina;  William  Allison  An  ordinance  was  also  adopted  which  made  it 

and  David  L.  Yule©,  of  Florida,  and  H.  W.  Mercer,  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  tho 

of  Georgia,  now  confined  as  prisoners  in  Fort  Pulas-  widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  of  Georgia 

ki,  and  of  all  other  prisoners  similarly  circumstanced.  wi,n  uQ,i  r^rxJL^A   an*  a..  *t,^oa  „«i,i;a«,  J?L^ 

Your  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  restore  Mr.  wn°  had  5?™*?*     *    *?■?  * 0Se  Boldiei?  wh,° 

Stephens  to  his  liberty.    He  returns  to  the  grateful  1Ja.d  Deen  disabled.    Another  was  passed,  rati- 

people  of  his  State  as  a  solemn  pledge  of  the  mag-  lying  the  acts  of  guardians,  trustees,  etc.,  during 

nammity  which  rules  the  public  councils,  and  his  the  war. 

^^o^S^^l^^^m^^^^^  The  State  Constitntion  was  entirely  revised 

nn«  nniicr  wSok  ™«r  -Rmiulnrr  h*.  i«MJ£SS'  and  adapted  to  the  changes  in  civil  and  social 


of  the  distinguished  persons  we  have  named.    Be-  SDGCtin~  thts  AlfeArwl  rolarinna  nf  thiQ  *M«aa  nf 

store  them  to  liberty  and  to  the  embraces  of  their  ?£™?g    ^  ^F61^1  WMJlons  01  tins  class  of 

families,  translate  them  from  captivity  to  the  light  of  Persons.    The  instrument  in  its  revised  form 

freedom  and  of  hope,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  pris-  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Convention, 

oners  will  be  mingled  with  the  joyful  acclamations  The  number  of  slaves  in  the  State  in  1860  was 

which  shall  ascend  to  Heaven  from  the  hearts  of  this  462  198. 

P  Mr!Davis  was  elevated  to  his  high  position  by  our  The  Convention  also  adopted  a  resolution 

suffrages  and  in  response  to  our  wishes.  We  imposed  requesting  the  Provisional  Governor  to  order 

upon  nim  a  responsibility  which  he  did  not  seek,  the  formation  of  one  or  more  militia  companies, 

Originally  opposed  to  the  sectional  policy  to  which  to  be  organized  in  each  county  of  the  State, 

P-     L°fe^Lth  irreai8t*le  J>owep'  ?na.Ur  drov?  to  act  as  a  police  force,  under  the  approval  of 

him,  he  became  tho  exponent  of  our  principles  and  «.>,.  xw^^il      rw  *d  --v-,^  ±u~  £  ii      • 

the  leader  of  our  cause.    He  simply  responded  to  the  *he  ™«d«nt.     On  the  subject  the  following 

united  voice  of  his  section.    If  he,  then,  is  guilty,  so  despatch  was  sent  from  Washington  to   the 

ore  we.    We  were  the  principals ;  he  was  our  agent.  Provisional  Governor: 

Let  not  the  retribution  of  a  mighty  nation  be  visited  Wasdwwo^  Nov.  6\  186& 

upon  his  head ;  while  we,  who  urged  him  to  his  des-  -j.  r—  w-«      rx~~.»  •      ;^            *  s? 

tiny,  are  Buffered  to  escape.    ThS  liberal  clemency  T%{a™  Vinson,  Provisional  Governor  of  Georgia: 

of  tfce  Government  has  been  extended  over  us.    We  *^f^£1011  of  *  poIice  for(?  m  the  Be5cral 

breathe  the  air  and  experience  the  blessings  of  free-  *™±^/orJh*  PurJ08% of  .arresting  marauders, 

dom.    We  therefore  as'k  that  the  leader,  who,  in  re-  TSBSSS^  cnme>  ana  e?{orcm?  ^  «uthont7»  •• 

Sponse  to  the  democratic  instincts  --■'-'-*  *       -  indicated  in   vonr  nrenmblfl  an<T  w.*nlntinn«i    tn.Pt.. 

principles  of  his  party,  and  the  s 

section,  became  the  head  and  front 

shall  not  now  be  bruised  for  our  it 

ished  for  our  transgressions.    Mr.  Davis  was  noi  the  ^ X  Tr-siTX %»?  CU"i mSiw  Hmvanv1 

leader  of  a  feeble  and  temporary  insurrection ;  he  of  tho  United  Statei     ./N?S?^  ™°.?^Sc2*i 

was  the  representative  of  groat  ideas  and  the  expo-  President  of  the  United  States. 

nent  of  principles  which  stirred  and  consolidated  a  Subsequently  the  Governor  issued  the  follow- 

adopted  or  their  own  free  will,  and  he  did  not  draw  Exscimvs  Orncs,  Pbovtsional  GovxsirxEirT  of  I 
them  on,  but  followed  after  them.  It  is  for  these  Georgia,  Millbdgstxllb,  Nov.  21, 1S6&  j 
reasons  that  we  invoke  the  Executive  clemency  in  Whereas,  The  late  Convention  did  ordain,  that  the 
his  behalf.  His  frame  is  feeble;  his  health  is  delicate  Provisional  Governor  should  provide  for  the  forma- 
— all  broken  by  the  storms  of  state.  He  languishes  tion  of  one  or  more  volunteer  companies  in  each  of 
unt  in  captivity  a  vicarious  punishment  for  the  acts  the  counties  of  the  State,  to  act  as  a  police  force,  to 
of  his  people.  Thousands  of  hearts  are  touched  with  suppress  violence,  to  preserve  order,  and  to  aid  the 
his  distress.  Thousands  of  prayers  ascend  to  Heaven  civil  officers  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  nndex 
for  his  relieC  We  invoke  in  his  behalf  the  generous  such  regulations  as  might  be  consistent  with  the 
exemse  of  the  prerogative  to  pardon  which  the  form  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  I,  James  Johnson, 
and  principles  of  the  Constitution  offer  as  a  beneficent  Provisional  Governor  of  the  State,  do  hereby  author- 
instrument  to  a  merciful  Executive.  We  ask  the  ize  and  request  the  people  of  this  State  to  organize, 
continuance  of  that  career  of  clemency  which  your  according  to  law,  in  each  of  the  counties  of  this  State, 
Excellency  has  begun,  and  which  alone  we  earnestly  a  volunteer  company,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  th* 
believe  can  secure  the  true  unity  and  the  lasting  civil  authorities  in  the  execution  of  law  and  the  sup- 
greatness  of  the  nation.     Dispensing  that  mercy  pression  of  violence. 

which  is  inculcated  by  the  example  of  our  great  lias-  And  it  is  hereby  further  declared,  that  such  com* 

ter  on  high,  your  name  will  be  transmitted  to  your  panies,  when  so  formed  and  organized,  shall  be  aux- 

countrymen  as  one  of  tho  benefactors  of  mankind,  lliarv  and  subordinate  to  the  civil  officers ;  that  they 

The  Constitution  of  our  country,  renewed  and  forti-  shall  arrest  no  person,  and  search  the  house  of  nc 

fled  by  your  measures,  will  once  more  extend  its  person,  witbout  a  legal  warrant  regularly  issued  bv 
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wmc  magistrate  having  authority,  and  shall  in  no  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  capital  of  the  country 

case  inflict  any  punishment  except  by  the  judgment  thoroughly  exhausted.     But  it  becomes  your 

and  direction  of  a  duly  qualified  civil  officer,  having  j„*w    °   jL  a.««,^  ~a„,.  i^«:-i**4^«  *v~«.          _ 

jurisdiction  of  the  ofFence.  duty  bo  to  frame  your  legislation  that,  upon 

And  whereas,  it  is  desirable  to  have  uniformity  in  the^  ruins  of  the  old,  a  new  system  may  arise 

command,  and  that  there  should  be  no  conflict  be-  which  will  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 

tween  the  military  authorities  of  the  State  and  the  Georgia  in  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power.     In 

KE  2£X&^i£Z%!*J^  order  «**  **  **»».  *">*  vsr  e*otad» 

shall  be  under  the  control  and  subject  to  the  mUiUry  we  must  bury  0UJ  prejudices  in  the  past;  we 

commanders  of  the  United  States  commanding  the  must  conciliate  the  Views  of  those  from  whom 

District ;  and  for  a  violation  of  these  regulations,  and  we  how  widely  differ,  and  with  whom  we  lately 

for  any  other  offence  committed,  shalfbe  tried  and  g^od  in  hostile  conflict     Let  US  SO  shape  our 

%%£LS5&!UZf2 & uJSSlSti.*' the  «*■*«« *«* *** ««««* «* ■*•  &»* 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Executive  caution  our  interests  at  nome^  we  snail  win  the 

Department  at  Hilledgeville,  on  this  the  21  b t  day  of  confidence  of  our  late  enemies,  but,  we  trust, 

November,  a.  d.  1865.        JAMES  JOHNSON,  soon  to  be  our  friends  of  a  common  country, 

Provisional  Governor  of  Georgia.  ^^  a  common  fate  awaiting  us  all." 

Other  ordinances  and  resolutions  of  local  im-  Tne  Provisional  Governor  having  been  in- 

portance  were  adopted,  and,  after  a  session  of  structed  by  the  President  to  retain  his  office 

thirteen  days,  the  Convention  adjourned.   Pre-  ^^  further  notice,  sent  a  message  to  the 

vious  to  the  adjournment,  the  following  address  legislature,  recommending  the  passage  of  the 

to  President  Johnson  was  unanimously  adopted:  amendment   of  the   Federal   Constitution,  a 

change  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  State 

**  ^i^S^>A^riLfhM°nt  Fr48iderU  * tU  railroad,  and  one  or  two  other  topics  of  a  strict- 

The  people  of  the  State  'of  Georgia,  now  in  Con-  ty  local  interest, 

vention,  having  repealed  all  ordinances  and  resolu-  On  the  next  day  the   amendment  to  the 

tions,  by  them  heretofore  adopted,  with  a  purpose  to  Federal  Constitution,   relative  to  slavery,  was 

separate  themselves  from  the  United  State*,  and  to  brought  forward  in  the  House,  and,  under  the 

raaw^SK  *?rr°\i  **  rles>  »»>•*  rith°ut 

premacy  of  the  Constitution,  constitutional  laws,  and  debate,  and  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.   The 

treaties  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  distinctly  amendment  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  the 

affirmed,  having  therein  recognized  the  emancipa-  next  morning  and  passed.     The  following  de- 

tion,  by  the  United  States  Government,  of  persons  spatches  from  the  late  Confederate  Governor 

previously  held  as  slaves  in  this  State,  and  ordained  iil^w„  „„ a  *v«  t>»««:^:«««i  n^^«»«^«  ~~-~  :~ 

in  the  fundamental  law  that  neither  slavery  nor  in-  Bro1wn  ?*d  the  Provisional  Governor  were  un- 

voluntary  servitude  (save  as  punishment  for  crime)  mediately  sent  to  the  President: 

shall  hererafter  exist  in  Georgia ;  and  having,  as  they  Millvdgsvillb,  Ga.,  December  6s  1S6\, 

conceive,  done  all  things  necessary  and  proper  on  To  his  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson  : 

their  part,  to  the  full  and  complete  restoration  of  The  Legislature  has  adopted  the  constitutiona 

their  rights  and  privileges  as  a  State,  and  as  a  amendment,  and  will  pass  laws  amply  protecting 

member  of  the  American  Union,  respectfully  request  freedmen  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  in- 

that  all  needful  executive  and  legislative  measures  eluding  their  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  testify, 

be  taken  to  effect  such  restoration  as  speedily  as  J.  £.  BROWN. 

possible.  Millcdqkvtllz,  Ga.,  December  «,  1S6& 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people,  fully  informed  a»  jb  his  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  President : 

to  their  purposes  and  desires,  assure  your  Exccllen-  The  constitutional  amendment  has  passed  eacn 

cy  that  it  is  their  fixed  intention  to  perform  their  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

whole  duty  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  their  The  House  passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  Judi- 

desire  is  to  live  under  the  Constitution,  in  peace  and  ciary  Committee  to  report  a  bill  to  protect  persons 

harmony  with  the  whole  people,  and  to  see  sectional  of  African  descent  in  their  persons  and  property,  and 

strife  banished  forever  from  the  national  councils.  also  to  allow  them  to  testify  in  cases  in  which  they 

We  moreover  express  to  you,  sir,  their  entire  con-  may  be  interested, 

fidence  in  your  just  and  kind  intentions  toward  J.  JOHNSON,  Provisional  Governor. 

them ;  and  their  anticipations  of  your  conciliatory  ,.,,Tk.-,              «. 

and  trustful  consideration  of  their  acts  and  doings  in  To  which  the  President  replied  as  follows : 

this  Convention.  WiSHnraxoK,  December  8,  1&S&, 

Tie  State  officers  and  the  members  of  a  *?££$£?^8?$^  p.™*  « 
State  Legislature  were  duly  elected  on  No-  to  congratulate  you  and  the  Legislature  on  their  ac- 
vember  15th,  as  provided  by  the  Convention,  tion  in  adopting  and  ratifying  the  amendment  of  the 
and  that  body  assembled  at  Milledgeville  on  Constitution  of  the  United  States  abolishing  slavery. 
December  4th.  Nearly  every  county  was  ANDBEW  JOHNSON,  President  United  States, 
represented  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  The  manner  in  which  this  despatch  was  re- 
An  organization  was  at  once  effected,  by  the  ceived  by  the  House,  is  thus  described  by  a  spec- 
choice  of  William  Gibson  as  President  of  the  tator :  "  This  despatch  was  read  amid  profound 
Senate,  and  Thomas  Hardeman  Speaker  of  the  silence  and  breathless  attention ;  and  the  invol- 
House.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  his  nntary  manifestation  of  mingled  hope,  disap- 
address  to  that  body,  said:  "  Having  fought  pointment,  and  relief  which  pervaded  the  whole 
the  war  through  and  been  conquered,  we  find  house,  and  was  expressed  in  every  countenance, 
the  affairs  of  the  State  in  a  most  deplorable  afforded  a  most  remarkable  and  striking  eiem- 
condition;  the  whole  system  of  labor  sustained  plification  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  changed 
by  our  fathers  through  successive  generations  relation  of  our  people  to  the  national  Govern 
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roent.    In  tlieir  present  position,  misrepresented  ruin  caused  by  human  folly  and  renovat»9n  wrought 

by  enemies  and  misunderstood  by  Mends  at  the  by  divine  wisdom.                                     ... 

/orth,  numbers  were  in  doubt  a,  to  what  A^Z^'SiSZSB&FZ 

might  be  the  purport  of  the  despatch  from  the  suspicion  and  distrust  so  palpably  manifested  toward 

President  of  the  United  States;  and  when  it  them.    Sustained  by  conscious  rectitude,  let  them 

was  ascertained  to  be  only  a  congratulatory  maintain  with  calm  and  resolute  dignity  the  position 

recognition  of  their  late  action,  the  general  *}**  have  ******  **d  await  the  result  A  tempest  of 

#w»i:!L  **  -Ai;A#  ™„  +,v~  «..»!&.♦♦«  ^™t*«  *k«  unsurpassed  fury  has  swept  over  the  land.    The  ele- 

feeling  of  relief  was  too  manifest  to  escape  the  menta  do  not  subside  into  their  normal  quiet  instan- 

notice  of  the  most  casual  observer.    I  have  not  taneously  with  the  lull  of  the  wind,  the  sleep  of  the 

before  so  sensibly  realized  what  it  is  to  be  a  lightning,  and  the  hush  of  the  thunder.    The  smoke 

subjugated,  conquered  people.    If  many  hoped  <?  an  hundred  battles  does  not  vanish  in  a  moment. 

and  expected  that  the  despatch  brought  the  Bat  *e  *tm°»Pfl«re  will  clear  ere  long;  those  who 

•uu.  ^^l0u   ""V* .  "*"  .•fl*H'u       .   © .         J  cannot  now  see  how  men  who  recently  fought  with 

President's  recognition  of  the  reorganization  of  ^^  desperation  against  the  United  States,  can  so 

the  State  Government,  with  his  authorization  soon  become  its  real  citizens,  will  then  look  at  us 

of  its  perfection,  by  the  inauguration  of  the  Gov-  through  a  rectified  medium.    It  will  occur  to  them 

ernor  elect  of  the  people,  not  a  few  entertained  that  valor  and  truth  are  twin  sisters,  born  of  magna- 

-^^k^n^n^i,^^, :«™«..,„;,w^,*„  ^Ait.  nimity,  whose  womb  never  did  nor  never  will  con- 

aDprehensions  that  the  communication  might  be  ceive treachery.    They  will  then  remember  and  ap- 

adverse  and  of  more  serious  import.    If  the  preciate  the  historical  fact,  that  the  State  now  re- 

bopes  of  the  first  were  disappointed,  neverthe-  turning  never  confederated  against  the  United  States, 

less  all  were  relieved  by  the  knowledge  that  nntileach^  for  herself  had^  in  open  ^day,  and  in  the 

nothing                                                              "  "                                          *           A 
the 

reading 

discerned,  not  only  in  the  expression  of  every  through  all  the  sanguinary 

countenance  in  that  hall,  but,  as  I  imagined,  by  of  th*  serpent.    In  due  time  consistency  will  com- 

the  freer  respiration  which  followed."  !?ftn«d  confidence,  and  sincerity,  like  the  diamond  of 

~     *I   \  nil   lu    A       •  •       i  -n                   ~i.  the  first  water,  will  assuredly  win  its  own  recognition. 

On  the  10th  the  Provisional  Governor  sent  a  Then  our  too  suspicious  judges  will  marvel  less  at 

despatch  to  Washington,  asking  to  be  relieved  our  approved  fealty,  than  at  their  own  tardiness  in 

from  his  duties,  and  that  the  Governor-elect  discerning  it. 

might  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  his  office.    The  ^e  the  process  of  reconstruction  long  or  short, 

Pr£<id<»nt  *Ant  th*  fnllnwina  in  ri»nlv  •  wnen  consummated,  our  attitude  will  and  must  be 

n  evident  sent  the  toliowing  m  reply .  ^^  of  gtrict  fidelitv  to  the  Union^  of  equalitj  with 

Washington,  December  11.  our  associates,  and  of  dignity  sustained  by  our  inner 

J.  Johnson,  Provisional  Governor;  sense  of  unviolated  integrity. 

The  Governor-elect  will  be  inaugurated,  which  will         -d^ ^*:..    *i  ^  *  ^  j  v        •  i 

not  interfere  with  the  Provisional  Governor.  You  Respecting  the  freedmen,  he  said  : 
will  receive  instructions  in  a  few  days  with  regard  to  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  during  all  the  years  of 
being  relieved.  Why  can't  you  elect  a  Senator?  I  his  enslavement  he  has  been  marvellously  kind,  pro- 
would  issue  no  commissions  to  members  of  Con-  foundlv  content  with  his  condition ;  and  what  snail 
gress:  leave  that  for  the  incoming  Governor.  We  be  said  of  his  deportment  during  the  last  half  decade 
are  under  obligations  to  you  for  the  noble,  efficient,  of  sad  memories?  Whilst  you  strong  men  were  in 
and  patriotic  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  the  tented  field,  far  away  from  unprotected  wives 
the  duties  of  Provisional  Governor,  and  you  will  be  and  children,  be  cultivated  their  lands,  tended  their 
sustained  by  the  Government.  households,  and  rendered  all  servile  observances  as 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President.  when  surrounded  by  the  usual  controlling  agencies, 
rrr,      .               . .         -  ~                 x     i .      .     i  And  since  the  fiat  of  emancipation,  which  he  neither 
The  inauguration  of  Governor  Jenkins  took  forced  nor  implored,  although  sometimes  unsettled 
place  on  December  14th.     In  his  address  he  in  his  purpose,  and  inconstant  in  his  service  by  con- 
presented  the  following  views  of  the  results  of  tract  (th«  natural  results  of  a  transition  so  sudden 

the  war  and  the  position  of  the  freedmen :  «d  "°.  thorough},  I  take  vou  all  to  witness  that  in 

r  the  main  his  conduct  has  been  praiseworthy  beyond 

In  the  recent  remodelling  of  their  Constitution,  the  all  rational  expectation.  Tell  me  not  of  instances  of 
people  of  Georgia  have  acknowledged  the  Constitu-  insubordination  as  a  slave,  and  of  indecorum  as  a 
tion,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  as  the  Su-  freedman,  that  have  transpired  in  certain  localities 
preme  Law.  This  means  something  more  than  yiold-  or  characterized  particular  individuals.  These  are 
rog  of  the  contest,  or  an  overture  for  restoration.  It  exceptional  cases,  the  general  rule  being  quite  other- 
implies  fidelity  to  the  supreme  law  in  all  future  legis-  wise.  Do  our  own  race  render  unvarying  obedience 
lative,  executive,  and  judicial  action,  and  in  all  future  to  the  mandates  of  law?  Are  our  own  offspring 
movement  of  the  people  en  masse.  It  implies  a  recog-  through  the  years  of  minority  always  subordinate  to 
nition  of  duty  to  and  interest  in  the  whole  country,  parental  authority?  Shall,  then,  the  less  cultivated 
as  well  as  to  and  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  is  or  African  be  held  to  a  stricter  accountability  or  be 
course  predicated  upon  a  reciprocal  obligation  on  the  judged  by  a  higher  standard  of  moral  rectitude  ? 
part  of  those  to  whom  this  pledge  is  renewed.  Tellme  not  the  race  is  ungrateful.    The  assertion  is 

The  institution  of  slavery — the  principal  source  of  against  the  truth  of  tradition  and  experience.  I  here 
discord  in  the  past— has  been  effectually  eradicated  declare  that,  in  my  judgment,  their  fidelity  in  the 
from  onr  social  and  political  systems.  It  can  never  past,  and  their  decorum  under  the  distressing  in- 
ajrain  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  national  delibera-  fluences  of  the  present,  are  without  a  parallel  in  his- 
tions,  without  which  the  Federal  Union  must  be  a  tory,  and  establish  for  them  a  claim  upon  our  favor- 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  If  the  whole  people,  ing  patronage.  As  the  governing  class,  individually 
repressing  all  promptings  of  sectional  feelings  ana  and  collectively,  we  owe  them  unbounded  kindness, 
interest,  will  faithfully  observe  and  obey  the  Federal  thorough  protection,  incentives  by  moral  suasion,  by 
Constitution,  coming  events  may  lift  the  veil  which  appeals  to  their  interest,  and  by  just  legal-restraint 
now  covers  recent  demonstrations  of  Providence,  and  to  do  right,  that  they  may  do  well.  Their  rights  of 
disclose  to  their  rectified  vision,  in  striking  contrast,  person  and  property  should  be  made  perfectly  secure 
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bo  secure  that  they  may  realize  their  freedom  and  its  violability  of  the  various  German  States."  Tho 
benefits,  and  of  it  they  should  be  encouraged  and  organ  m&  representative  of  the  Confederation 
stimulated  to  make  benefit.  To  this  end  the  courts  ia  +y.A  T?A;i™i  ru^*  «™Q;^„,»  ~*  ^i™;~~*~« 
must  be  opened  to  them,  and  they  must  be  allowed  »  ™  F/°?ral  DieS  consisting  of  plenmoten- 
in  the  assertion  and  defence  therein  of  the  rights  in  tianes  of  the  several  German  btates,  and  per- 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  the  testimony  of  their  own  manently  located  in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort- 
race.  As  essential  to  their  well-being,  they  should  on-the-Main.  The  administrative  Government 
be  guarded  on  the  one  hand  against  the  crafty  machi-  of  ^  Federal  Diet  is  constituted  in  two  forms : 

nations  of  the  designing,  and  on  the  other  against     -a,  __  _  r^-^^i  a„„~.~vi~~- x>i~„„.~  : i«  i* 

the  fatal  delusion  of socfid  and  political  equality.  lflfc»  »  a  General  Assembly  or  Plenum,  m  which 

m  every  member  of  the  Confederation  has,  at  least, 

The  condition  of  the  State  institutions,  both  one  vote,  and  the  larger  States  have  two,  three, 

charitable  and  educational,  was  represented  as  or  four  votes  each;  and  2d,  the  Minor  Council, 

greatly  depressed,  and  requiring  the  fostering  or  Committee  of  Confederation,  in  which  the 

care  of  the  Legislature.    The  obligations  of  the  eleven  largest  States  cast  one  vote  each,  while  six 

State  are  comparatively  small,  and  her  future  votes  are  given  to  the  smaller  States,  a  number  of 

resources  will  be  abundant.  them  combined  having  a  joint  vote.    The  Gen- 

On  December  19th  a  despatch  was  sent  to  eral  Assembly  decides  on  war  and  peace,  on 

the  Provisional  Governor  from  the  President,  the  admission  of  new  members,  on  any  changes 

authorizing  him  to  remit  the  conduct  of  the  in  the  fundamental  laws  or  organic  institutions; 

State  affairs  to  tho  constitutional  authorities,  but  in  all  other  cases  the  Minor  Council  is  com- 

At  the  same  time  another  despatch  was  sent  to  petent  to  act  both  as  legislature  and  executive. 

Gov.  Jenkins,  informing  him  of  the  instructions  The  presidency  of  the  Federal  Diet  is  perma- 

to  the  Provisional  Governor,  and  tendering  to  nently  vested  in  Austria, 

the  former  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov-  The  present  members  of  the  German  Con- 

ernment,  if  necessary,  in  the  discharge  of  his  federation,  the  titles  of  the  sovereigns,  the  popu- 

duties.    Gov.  Jenkins  replied  as  follows :  lation,  according  to  the  latest  census,  the  num- 

Milledgjvillb,  Geo,  Dec  22.  ber  of  votes  cast  by  each  member  in  the  General 

Hon*  W.  JT.  Seward :  Assembly  (Plenum),  and  their  rank  in  th,e  Minor 

I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Council  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Assual 

your  telegram  of  the  19th  mat.,  together  with  a  copy  Cyclopaedia!  1863,  page  449. 

of  a  communication  to  his  Excellency  James  John-         m,    tn^i         '  F^*  •  *     rroi  flo1  .   *    A 

son,  ProWsional  Governor  of  Georgia.    Be  pleased  The  Federal  army  consists  of  531,281  infantry, 

to  tender  to  his  Excellency  the  President  my  grateful  92,300  cavalry,  59,48.5  artillery,  and  12,979  pio- 

return  for  his  recognition  of  the  position  in  which  neers. 

the  people  of  Georgia  have  placed  me,  and  assure  in   consequence  of   the    separation   of   the 

^^SK^U^SSSLlBSUg  duchies  of  Llstein  and  Louenbm*  from  Den- 

tutionof  the  State  of  Georgia.    Express  to  him,  also,  mark,  the  King  of  Denmark  has  ceased  to  bo 

my  thanks  for  the  offered  cooperation  of  the  Govern-  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation.     As 

ment  of  the  United  States  in  effecting  the  earliest  the  fate  of  Holstein  was  at  the  close  of  1865 

vS^^I^JS^i ~t  p^!PKrM?0f  the*?tate*  not  definitely  decided,  its  vote  at  the  Fed- 

Upon  this  cooperation  our  people  build  earnest  hopes  rt    ,  t^.  .  TOft  *  „„^A„  a  J*      tu«»«  -»a  *«n  +i.~tA 

ofa  speedy  return  to  their  suspended  relations  with  eral  DJefc  was  suspended.     There  are  fitill  three 

the  other  States  of  the  Union.  sovereigns  members  of  the  Confederacy  who 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  have  possessions  outside  of  the  limits  of  Ger- 

miAiX%W^?&/^roVt,,^!?t»    .  many:  namely,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 

CHABMfe  J.  *ENKI*Si;  Governor  of  Georgia.  ^  ^  of  ^^  ^Holland. 

The  Legislature  subsequently  passed  a  resolu-  In  tho  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Diet  of 

tion  regulating  contracts  with  freedmen,  and  Frankfort  there  has  been  for  several  years  a 

another  regulating  the  mode  of  taking  their  marked  alienation  between  the  majority  of  the 

testimony.    This  latter  act  makes  free  persons  minor  States,  headed  by  Bavaria  on  the  one 

of  color  competent  witnesses  in  civil  cases  where  hand,  and  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  other, 

like  persons  are  defendant,  and  in  criminal  cases  The  Government  of  Prussia  being  charged  with 

where  the  offence  is  against  the  property  or  the  design  of  undermining  and  destroying  the 

persons  of  freedmen.    It   provides  also  that  sovereignty  of  all  the  minor  States,  and  of  an- 

where  freedmen  are  the  plaintiff  and  defend-  nexing  those  of  northern  Germany  to  Prussia, 

ant,  they  may  make  and  file  any  affidavit  now  and  those  of  southern  Germany  to  Austria,  it 

allowed  to  citizens,  which  shall  have  the  same  was  the  aim  of  Bavaria  and  the  other  minor 

force  as  if  they  were  whites.  States  to  vindicate  and  to  strengthen  the  au- 

N.  0.  Barnwell  was  elected  Secretary  of  thority  of  the  Federal  Diet.    During  1864  and 

State ;  John  Jones,  State  Treasurer ;  and  J.  A.  1865,  it  was  especially  the  Schleswig-Holstein 

Burns,  Comptroller  General.    On  the  15th  of  question  which  furnished  constant  material  to 

December  the  Legislature  adjourned  to  the  15th  this  litigation.    On  December  1, 1864,  Austria 

of  January,  1866.  and  Prussia  proposed  to  the  Diet  that  the  u  Fed- 

GERMANY,  a  Confederation  of  sovereign  eral  execution  "  in  the  Elbe  duchies  should  be 

and   independent  States   in  Central  Europe,  terminated,  and  the  troops  of  Saxe  and  Hanover 

The  object  of  the  Confederacy,  according  to  the  be  withdrawn.    Bavaria  proposed  to  refer  this 

first  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  "  the  motion  to  the  committee,  bat  the  Diet  decided 

preservation  of  the  internal  and  external  seen-  to  take  a  vote  upon  it  in  one  of  the  next  ses- 

rity  of  Germany,  and  the  independence  and  in-  sions.    Austria,  by  a  circular,  dated  December 
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3d,  endeavored  to  quiet  the  minor  States  on  maintain  her  right  of  possession  tmtil  a  sola- 
this  subject,  by  declaring'  that  the  withdrawal  tion  had  been  arrived  at  in  accordance  with  her 
of  tne  Federal  troops  was  not  intended  to  be  own  convictions,  and  satisfactory  to  the  other 
prejudicial  to  the  validity  of  a  competent  de-  parties  interested  in  the  duchies.  In  condu- 
ction of  the  Diet  in  the  question  of  succession,  sion,  the  Prussian  representative  stated  that 
On  December  5th  the  Diet  adopted  the  motion  Prussia  could  at  once  declare  herself  unable  to 
made  by  Austria  and  Prussia  on  December  1st,  hold  out  any  prospect  of  realizing  the  expecta- 
by  nine  against  six  votes,  the  latter  being  cast  tions  expressed  in  the  resolution  which  had  just 
by  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse-Darm*  been  adopted  by  the  Diet, 
stadt,  the  Saxon  duchies,  Nassau,  and  Brans-  On  November  4th  the  representatives  of  Ha- 
wick. On  December  7th,  the  Federal  Civil  Com-  varia,  Saxony,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  proposed 
missioners,  Yon  Koenneritz  and  Yon  Nieper,  that  Austria  and  Prussia  should  be  requested, 
resigned,  and  the  Federal  troops  began  to  evacu-  first,  to  convoke  in  Uolstein,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ate  the  duchies.  On  December  17th,  Saxony  ble,  a  general  assembly  of  representatives  elect- 
and  Hanover  announced  to  the  Diet  that  the  ed  by  the  free  votes  of  the  inhabitants,  iu 
evacuation  of  Holstein  was  complete.  «  order  that  such  an  assembly  may  cooperate  in 
On  December  12th  the  Bavarian  Minister  of  a  definite  solution  of  the  still-pending  Schles- 
Foreign  Affairs,  Yon  der  Pfordten,  issued  a  cir-  wig-Holstein  question ;  second,  to  take  steps 
cular  to  the  minor  German  States,  explaining  calculated  to  bring  about  the  incorporation  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Bavarian  Govern-  Schleswig  into  the  German  Confederation.  On 
ment  on  the  German  question,  and  on  that  of  November  18th  the  above  proposal  of  Bavaria, 
the  duchies.  The  Prussian  prime  minister,  on  Saxony,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  was,  in  conform- 
the  other  hand,  on  December  18th,  sent  a  ity  with  the  demand  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
threatening  note  to  the  States  which,  on  De-  referred,  by  eight  to  seven  votes,  to  the  com- 
cember  5th,  had  voted  against  the  proposition  mittee  on  Holstein  affairs.  The  representatives 
of  Prussia  and  Austria,  declaring  that  if  they  of  the  two  great  German  Powers  declared  that 
(Bavari^  and  the  other  opponents  of  Prussia)  it  was  still  their  intention  to  summon  the  estates 
had  obtained  a  majority,  Prussia  would  have  of  the  duchies,  but  that  they  reserved  the  proper 
deemed  it  necessary  to  consider  the  decision  moment  for  so  doing.  They  further  decline  to 
which  would  have  resulted  from  sach  a  vote,  as  a  give  any  positive  answer  to  the  question  whether 
violation  of  the  Federal  pact,  and  that,  in  the  Schleswig  should  be  incorporated  with  the  Ger- 
opinion  of  Prussia,  the  design  to  enlarge  the  man  Confederation.  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Hes- 
limits  of  the  competence  of  the  Federal  Diet,  se  Darmstadt  thereupon  declared  that,  with 
would  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Confeder-  reservation  of  the  competency  of  the  Federal 
ation.  To  this  despatch  Bavaria  replied  on  Diet,  they  renounced  any  intention  of  bringing 
December  18th,  vindicating  for  every  German  the  matter  again  before  the  Diet 
State  the  liberty  of  voting.  Saxony  also  re-  In  consequence  of  the  Convention  of  Gastoin 
plied  to  the  Prussian  despatch  on  December  between  Austria  and  Prussia  (see  Gastrin),  the 
25th,  denying  to  Prussia  the  right  of  asking  committee  of  thirty,  appointed  by  the  assembly 
any  German  State  for  the  reason  of  the  vote  of  delegates  from  the  German  Legislature,  issued 
it  cast,  or  of  deciding  the  competence  of  the  the  following  circular: 

Diet,  which  right  belonged  exclusively  to  the  To  all  the  members  of  popular  representations 

Federal  Assembly  as  the  supreme  authority  of  throughout  the  country:  "By  the  Gastein  Conron- 

the 


the  Confedederation.  tion  the  Governments  of  Austria  and  Prussia  hare 


should  be  requested  to  cede  Holstein  to  the  of  the  German  nation.    The  measures  which  it  was 

Duke  of  Augustenburg,  and  to  communicate  to  to  be  foreseen  would  follow  this  convention  threaten, 

the  Diet  their  mutual  arrangements  in  refer-  in  addition  to  shaking  the  sentiment  of  right  of  tho 

ence  to  Lauenburg.    The  resolution  was  adopt-  GcJman  Pe0Ple>  to.  »nnrlb;*at5  fo^ca2Lt^eimvatcIS! 

,         a     •?  iSu    *  x     v  •         .    "   .  ckjvj/v-  Bn£  morai  prosperity  of  the  duchies,  freed  from  the 

ed  on  April  6th,  nine  votes  being  given  in  favor  Dani8h  yoke  by  German  blood.    The  undersigned 

of  it,  and  six  against  it.    The  representatives  of  committee  considers  itself,  therefore,  in  duty  bound 

Austria  and  Prussia  thereupon  presented  separate  to  request  the  reassembly  of  the  members  of  the 

declarations.     The  principal  points  of  the  deola-  German  Diets,  already  unanimously  determined  by 

ration  of  Austria  wjre,  that  sL  was  prepared  to  1^-^ 

surrender  to  the  rnnce  of  Augustenburg  her  means  of  saving  the  condition  of  public  right  in  those 
title  to  the  possession  of  Holstein  should  Prus-  lands.  The  committee  expect  that  the  German  dele- 
sia  agree  to  adopt  a  similar  course ;  otherwise  gates,  who  solemnly  promised  at  the  meeting  of  De- 
Austria  would  maintain  her  title  to  the  duchies  Jem*er  *}?  ™*z>  and  Va^iHJS?  ^aJtJ?  Si 

_„.,  i   ..  .      •,     .   .         ^  London  Conference  of  April,  1864,  to  advocate  the 

until  a  solution  was  arrived  at  in  consonance  free  ri  ht  of  8eif-diBposal  of  the  duchies  and  to  sup- 

with  the  interests  of  Germany.    Prussia  an-  port  their  rights  generally,  will  now  redeem  this  pronu 

nouneed  her  willingness  to  come  to  an  under-  ise  by  their  appearance  at  the  new  assembly.    The* 

standing  on  the  subject,  but  such  an  under-  undersigned .accordingly  invite  all  present  members 

t-nding  ™*  indUpensablr  depend  npon  a  tLS^TfSXX fffc -W&T&: 

Srevious    investigation   of   all    claims  to   the  noon.    A  confidential  preliminary  meeting  is  to  be 

uchies,  and  especially  of  her  own.     She  would  held  on  Saturday,  September  80th,  in  the  evening." 
Vol.  v.— 20            A 
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The  meeting  took  place  on  the  appointed  day,  following  years  collected  and  published  Ins 
although  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  threatening  astronomical  observations,  the  first  American 
notes,  had  urged  the  Frankfort  Senate  to  for-  work  of  the  kind  published.  In  September, 
bid  it  The  meeting  entered  a  strong  protest  1842,  Lieut  Gilliss  was  appointed  to  plan,  and 
against  the  proceeding  of  the  Austrian  and  superintend  the  construction  of  a  naval  obserra- 
Prussian  Governments,  and  renewed  the  de-  tory,  which  was  completed  and  furnished  in  1845. 
mand  that  the  people  of  the  duchies  should  On  the  16th  of  November,  1848,  he  was  ordered 
have  an  opportunity  to  decide  of  their  destiny,  to  proceed  to  Chili  to'in&ke  observations  for  tho 
Austria  and  Prussia,  in  notes  to  the  Frankfort  determination  of  the  Solar  Parallax,  and  re- 
Senate,  intimated,  that  if  other  meetings  of  the  mained  there  three  years.  Through  his  in- 
kind  were  allowed  in  Frankfort  it  would  be-  fluence  a  naval  observatory  was  established  in 
come  the  duty  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  pre-  that  country,  and  he  completed  a  series  of  ob- 
vent  it  (see  Frankfort).  The  Frankfort  Senate  servations  of  great  value,  not  only  in  regard  to 
unanimously  protested  against  any  right  of  the  Solar  Parallax,  but  to  the  constellations  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  to  earthquakes, 
and  was  supported  in  this  protest  by  the  ma-  and  other  subjects  relating  to  the  physical  geog- 
jority  of  the  minor  States,  which  reserved  to  raphy  of  Chili.  His  observations  have  been 
the  Federal  Diet  the  right  to  decide  what  steps  published  by  the  Government  in  a  series  of 
it  might  be  necessary  and  legitimate  to  be  pur-  quarto  volumes.  In  1858  he  visited  Peru  to 
sued  toward  the  Frankfort  Senate.  The  two  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was 
Allies  could  not  agree  about  ulterior  measures,  most  complete  and  protracted  in  that  country, 
Prussia  objected  to  an  appeal  to  the  Diet,  as  by  and  in  1860  made  the  journey  to  Washington 
so  doing  she  would  recognize  its  authority  to  Territory  for  the  same  purpose.  His  observa- 
interfere,  and  establish  a  bad  precedent  in  the  tionsin  regard  to  both  were  of  great  importance, 
Holstein  affairs;  and  Austria  declined  to  pro-  and  went  far  toward  settling  several  questions 
ceed  exclusively  against  Frankfort.  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  form  and  properties 

The  Annual  General  Assembly  of  tho  Na-  of  the  sun.    On  the  departure  of  Lieut  Maury 

tional-Verein  took  place  at  Frankfort-on-the-  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Commander 

Main  on  October  29th,  when  the  following  reso-  Gilliss  was  at  once  nlaced  in  charge  of  the 

lutions  of  the  committee  in  reference  to  the  Observatory,  which  ho  had  constructed  and 

political  organization  of  Germany,  and  the  solu-  equipped  sixteen  years  before,  his  appointment 

tion  of  tho  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  were  bearing  date  April  22,  1861.    This  proved  a 

agreed  to  by  a  large  majority:   1st  The  Na-  beneficial  change  to  the   institution,  which, 

tional-Verein  maintains  its  original  programme  under  his  charge,  soon  became  one  of  the  few 

that  Germany  should  be  constituted  as  a  Fed-  first-class  observatories  in  the  world.    He  found 

eral  State,  the  central  authority  of  which  should  avast  amount  of  work  left  in  arrears  by  his 

be  transferred  to  Prussia  upon  condition  that  predecessor,  no  reduction  of  the  observations 

such  transfer  be  sanctioned  by  a  Parliament  of  the  previous  six  years  having  been  made, 

representing  the  whole  German  nation.    2d.  He  applied  himself  to  the  work  of  bringing 

The  National-Verein  declares  that  the  settle-  them  up,  and  of  adding  new  and  valuable  ob- 

ment  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  can  be  servations,  with  great  industry,  and  perhaps 

brought  about  solely  by  a  vote  of  the  popula-  with  an  assiduity  which  may  have  caused  his 

tion  of  the  duchies,  the  free  exercise  of  which  untimely  death.    On  the  16th  of  July,  1862,  he 

can  only  be  limited  by  the  common  interests  of  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  navy. 

Germany.    It  was  further  resolved  that,  should  He  had  won  for  himself  a  high  reputation 

a  German  central  authority  not  be  formed,  Prus-  among  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  the 

sia  alone  could  effectually  defend  the  northern  world,  by  his  profound  astronomical  knowledge 

frontiers  of  Germany.    In  conclusion,  the  Na-  and  his  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite 

tional-Verein  resolved  that  the  convocation  of  science.    Shortly  before  his  death  he  had  made 

the  Schleswig-Holstein  estates  could  no  longer  an  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

be  delayed.  detailing  the  scientific  observations  made  in 

GILLISS,  Capt.  James  Melvtn',  an  officer  of  various  observatories  of  the  world,  under  his 
the  United  States  naval  service,  and  at  the  time  auspices  or  at  his  request,  to  ascertain  the  par- 
of  his  death  Superintendent  of  the  National  allax  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  the  result  as  ap- 
Observatory,  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia  proximating  the  exact  distance  from  the  earth 
in  1810,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  of  apoplexy,  to  the  sun.  He  possessed  a  rare  degree  of  roe- 
February  9,  1865.  He  entered  the  navy  as  chanical  ingenuity,  and  had  contributed  many 
midshipman,  March  1,  1827,  having  enjoyed  valuable  improvements  to  the  instruments  of 
good  previous  advantages  of  education.    He  astronomical  science. 

epent  but  little  time  afloat,  his  entire  sea  service       GILMAN,  Chandler  Bobbies,  M.  D.,  an 

amounting  to  only  four  years  and  seven  months.  American  physician,  medical  writer,  and  pro* 

his  fondness  and  adaptation  for  astronomical  fessor,  was  born  September  6, 1802,  at  Marietta, 

studies  having  led  to  his  being  employed  very  Ohio,  died  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  Sep- 

early  in  that  department  of  naval  service.    In  tember  26,  1865.    His  father  and  his  grand- 

1888  he  organized  the  first  working  observa-  father,  who  received  from  Gen.  Washington  his 

tory  in  the  United  States,  and  during  the  five  commission  as  Judge,  were  among  the  earliest 
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settlers  of  that  region  whither  they  emigrated  medical  magazines,  and  one  to  Appletons'  "  Cy- 

from  New  Hampshire.    His  mother  was  de-  clop»dia."  In  May,  1864,  failing  health  induced 

ecended  from  the  Puritans,  being  a  daughter  of  Br.  Gilman  to  abandon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 

the  Rev.  Chandler  Bobbins,  the  Congregational  fession ;  he  removed  to  Middle  town,  Connecticut, 

minister  of  Plymouth,  Mass.    Young  Gilman  where  he  regained  some  degree  of  strength,  but 

was  educated  at  Andover  and  Harvard  College,  disease  of  the  heart  suddenly  terminated  his 

He  studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Parrish,  life  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  September, 

of  Philadelphia,  and  graduated  at  the  Univer-  1865. 

si ty  of  Pennsylvania  in  1824,  coming  soon  after        GLASS.    Certain  new  products  in  the  way 

to  New  York  city,  where  all  his  active  profes-  of  glass-making,  as  well  as  also  certain  prin- 

sional  life  was  spent.    At  this  period  he  was  ciples  relative  to  the  structure  of  glass,  its  du- 

associated  with  his  relative  Charles  Fenno  Hoff-  rability,  etc.,  which  have  recently  been  noticed 

man  in  the  charge  of  the  American  Monthly,  in  the  scientific  journals,  are  deserving  of  men- 

and  in  1835  published  two  works,  viz.,  "Le-  tion  in  this  place. 

gends  of  a  Ix>g  Cabin,"  reminiscences  of  his  Crystalline  Nature  of  Glass. — The  surface 
western  life,  and  u  Life  on  the  Lakes,"  a  series  of  glass  etched  by  fluorhydrio  acid  presents  a 
of  letters  describing  his  journey  to  the  Pictured  different  appearance,  according  as  the  etching 
Rocks  of  Lake  Superior,  to  which  himself  and  is  done  with  the  acid  in  the  gaseous  or  the 
brother  were  the  first  white  visitors  for  non-  liquid  form.  Dr.  0.  M.  "Wetherill  (Amer.  Jour. 
mercantile  purposes.  of  Science,  January,  1866)  disproves  the  hither- 
He  was  elected  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  to  accepted  explanation  of  this  difference,  and 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  of  the  ground-glass  appearance  in  the  former 
York,  in  1841,  and  continued  in  this  position  case — to  the  effect,  namely,  that  in  etching 
till  his  death,  uniting  with  it,  after  the  decease  with  the  gaseous  acid  the  products  of  decom- 
of  Dr.  Beck,  the  Professorship  of  Medical  Juris-  position  remain  in  the  corroded  cavities.  He 
prudence.  In  this  department  he  was  soon  states'  the  result  of  examination  with  the  micro- 
acknowledged  as  an  expert,  and  on  few  cases  scope  to  be,  that  the  gaseous  acid  corrodes  the 
of  interest  was  he  not  consulted  by  the  ablest  surface  in  minute  and  shallow  cavities,  in 
members  of  the  Bar.  In  many  he  appeared  as  which  after  cleansing  with  water  no  other  sub- 
a  prominent  witness,  and  here  his  clearness  of  stance  than  glass  is  found ;  while  the  depres- 
conception,  ready  knowledge  and  fearlessness  sions  are  deeper  and  more  irregular  as  the  ac- 
of  temperament,  enabled  him  to  sustain  fully  his  tion  has  been  more  prolonged.  The  vapor 
own  dignity  and  that  of  his  profession.  In  must,  therefore,  apply  itself  to  the  glass  in  mi- 
private  practice  he  endeared  himself  by  his  nute  drops  or  vesicles,  like  those  formed  with 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  and  anxieties  of  moisture  by  antozone.  The  liquid  acid,  how- 
liis  patients,  while  he  was  much  consulted  by  ever,  corrodes  the  whole  surface  with  a  certain 
his  professional  brethren,  and  performed  many  uniformity ;  and  examination  of  such  surface, 
important  operations  in  obstetrics  and  surgical  it  is  stated,  reveals  in  every  instance  the  crys- 
midwifery,  in  which  his  scientific  knowledge  talline  nature  of  glass.  The  semi-opacity  of  the 
and  practical  skill  insured  him  a  large  measure  glass  etched  by  the  gaseous  acid  appears  due 
of  success.  In  lecturing  he  made  no  pretence  solely  to  the  influence  of  the  irregularities  of 
to  grace  or  elegance  in  measure  and  style.  His  surface  on  the  rays  of  transmitted  or  reflected 
attitudes  were  careless,  his  language  unstudied,  light. 

his  sole  aim  was  to  instruct,  but  his  lectures,  Leydolt  first  announced  ( Wiener  Acad. 
for  practical  utility  and  correct  scientific  teach-  Bericht,  viii.,  261)  the  discovery  that  ^lass  is 
ing,  have  never  been  surpassed.  He  had  a  taste  to  some  extent  crystalline.  His  examination 
for  Natural  History,  great  fondness  for  micro-  seemed  to  show  that  in  all  glass  there  is  an 
scopic  investigation;  he  spoke  and  read  French  amorphous  matrix  interspersed  in  less  or 
and  German ;  his  classical  knowledge  was  ex-  greater  degree  with  crystals ;  and  that  the  dis- 
tensive  and  accurate;  with  the  modern  English  tribution  of  the  latter,  not  less  than  the  gen- 
classics  he  was  thoroughly  familiar,  and  most  eral  density  and  composition  of  the  glass,  has  a 
intimately  acquainted  with  both  Ancient  and  marked  influence  upon  its  character  and  optical 
Modern  History.  He  possessed  a  retentive  behavior.  M.  Daubree,  on  the  contrary,  has 
memory,  great  aptitude  of  quotation,  quickness  asserted  that  the  crystals  discovered  on  the 
of  repartee,  keen  perception  of  humor,  and  col-  etched  surface  of  glass  are  really  deposited 
loqnial  powers  of  the  highest  order.  crystals  of  fluo-silicide  of  potassium,  which  then 
He  prepared  for  the  press  Dr.  Beck's  uLec-  protect  from  corrosion  the  parts  beneath  them, 
tares  on  Materia  Medica,"  took  charge  of  the  M.  Pelouze  devitrified  various  kinds  of  glass/ 
two  later  editions  of  u  Beck's  Medical  Juris-  by  exposing  during  24  to  48  hours  to  incipient 
prudence,"  wrote  " A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  fusion,  and  afterward  cooling  slowly:  the  glass 
Character  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Beck"  in  1851;  "The  lost  its  transparency,  turning  to  a  porcelain- 
Relations  of  the  Medical  to  the  Legal  Profes-  like  mass,  which  contained  numerous  opaque 
6ion"  in  1856;  a  "Medico-Legal  Examination  acicular  crystals.  This  product  could  be  re- 
of  the  Case  of  Charles  B.  Huntington,"  trans-  fused  into  glass,  then  produced  anew  from  the 
lated  from  the  German  of  Bischoff ;  "  Tracts  on  latter ;  and  so  on,  repeatedly.  Later  experi- 
Generation,"  with  numerous  contributions  to  menters  have,  however,  contradicted  M.  Pe- 
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louze's  conclusion,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  trans-  glass,  especially  when  exposed  to  a  moist  air 

formation  from  transparent  to  devitrified  glass  undergo  with  time  changes  at  their  surface* 

there  was  no  change  of  composition  or  weight,  their  brightness  and  transparency  being  ira- 

The  results  of  Dr.  WetherhTs  experiments,  paired,  and  the  surface  becoming  covered  with 
though  presenting  some  points  of  difference,  a  thin  iridescent  layer,  or  even  yielding  minute 
still  confirm  Leydolt's  view,  as  to  a  crystalline  scales,  or  showing  cracks  and  fissures.  Some 
structure  in  ordinary  glass.  Admitting  the  sorts  of  glass  show  these  changes  in  a  high  de- 
presence  of  deposited  crystals  in  some  cases,  gree ;  but  of  other  sorts  the  surface  and  trans- 
and  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  deciding  parency  remain  unimpaired  for  great  lengths 
in  certain  others,  the  author's  conclusions  are  of  time,  and  though  little  care  is  taken  of  them. 
— that  the  window -glass  examined  contained  The  changes  here  referred  to  depend  primarily 
crystals  already  formed,  of  which  some  are  and  chiefly  on  a  slow  decomposition,  of  the 
more  soluble  than  their  matrix  in  fluorhydrio  glass,  under  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  and 
acid,  and  other  perhaps  less  so ;  and  that  all  other  atmospheric  agents ;  but,  once  set  up  on 
the  specimens  of  glass  submitted  to  the  action  its  surface,  their  effect  is  increased,  and  their 
of  fluorhydrio  acid  yielded  crystalline  forms,  occurrence  often  indicated,  by  the  presence  of 
Some  of  the  observations  appeared  to  show  moisture  on  the  parts  and  the  firmer  adhesion 
that  crystals  formed  at  first  during  the  refrig-  of  dust  upon  them. 

eration  of  the  glass,  were  subsequently  broken  That  the  more  or  less  rapid  decomposition 

by  the  operations  of  pressing,  rolling,  etc.,  to  of  different  sorts  of  glass  is  determined  chiefly 

whioh  the  material  had  been  subjected.  by  their  chemical  composition,  is  placed  be- 

Solubility  and  Erosion  of  Glass. — M.  Pelouze  yond  a  doubt  by  such  facts  as  that  the  ordinary 

showed,  some  years  ago,  that  when  window,  hot-  soluble  glass,  which  dissolves  completely  in  4 

tie,  and  other  varieties  of  glass  are  reduced  to  or  5  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  is  es- 

fine  powder  and  mixed  with  water,  they  are  sentially  a  compound  of  sand  and  potash,  in 

soon  acted  on,  yielding  often  as  much  as  8  or  about  the  proportions  of  2  to  1 ;  and  that,  in 

10  per  cent,  of  their  weight  to  the  water  if  various  glasses  of  commerce,  the  proportion  of 

cold,  and  by  boiling  in  water  sometimes  as  silex  may  vary  from  46  up  to  71  per  cent  of 

much  as  36  per  cent — the  matter  so  separated  the  whole,  that  of  the  alkali  from  3  to  22,  and 

being  in  many  cases  a  definite  silicate  of  soda,  that  of  the  lime  from  about  9  to  29  per  cent. 

That  powdered   glass   should  so  dissolve  in  When  deposits  form  on  the  surface  of  glass,  and 

water,  while  yet  glass  in  large  masses  or  in  from  its  material,  they  have  an  alkaline  reac- 

plates  is  in  comparison  so  little  acted  on,  the  tion,  and  reveal  alkalies  also  by  spectrum  analy- 

author  explained  by  differences,  in  the  respects  sis.    The  efflorescent  product  chiefly  contains 

of  closeness,  extent,  and   permanence  of  the  soda;  the  deliquescent,  potash ;  and  it  is  al- 

liquid  contact,  in  the  two  sorts  of  cases.  ready  safe  to  assign  an  undue  proportion  of 

Dr.  F.  0.  Calvert  opposes  to  the  hypothesis  alkali  in  its  composition  as  a  chief  cause  of  the 

just  named  the  fact  that  aqueous  liquids,  such  easy  corrosion  and  poor  quality  of  glass  of 

as  wine,  etc.,  appear  to  exert  very  little  action  certain  sorts.    Of  course,  glass  thus  defective 

upon  the  internal  surface  of  a  bottle,  though  in  quality  is  little  suited  for  use  in  windows  or 

they  may  remain  in  contact  with  it  for  many  for  mirrors ;  while  for  optical  purposes  it  must 

years ;  and  he  suggests  that  a  peculiar  molecular  be  rejected. 

condition  of  the  surface  of  the  glass,  arising  MM.  Vogel  and  Reischauer  proposed  to  de- 
perhaps  under  the  circumstances  of  its  manu-  tect  poor  qualities  of  glass  by  exposing  samples 
facture  into  plates  or  otherwise,  or  possibly  for  several  days  to  the  action  of  a  heated  and 
from  the  atmospheric  pressure,  may  be  influen-  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  zinc ;  but 
tial  in  enabling  it  to  resist  the  action  of  water  this  and  other  proposed  tests  have  the  defect 
and  aqueous  liquids.  He  cites  the  apparently  that  the  testing  liquid  removes  more  or  less 
parallel  facts,  that  the  surface  of  polished  steel,  completely  the  product  of  its  own  action,  and 
the  rolled  surface  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  skin  that,  though  the  surface  of  the  glass  be  actually 
of  cast  iron,  resist  the  chemical  action  of  both  attacked,  the  effect  is  not  always  evident  on 
air  and  acids  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  does  subsequent  inspection.  M.  Weber  accordingly 
the  interior  substance  of  the  same  masses,  adopted  the  plan  (more  fully  described  in  his 
Still,  admitting  this  view,  there  are  many  facts  paper)  of  acting  on  a  glass  to  be  tested,  in 
which  go  to  show  that  the  immunity  of  any-  plates  or  other  convenient  form,  with  the  fumes 
glass  and  in  any  part  from  chemical  action  is  of  concentrated  chlorhydrio  acid.  Having  first 
comparative  only,  not  absolute,  and  that  differ-  cleansed  the  glass  with  great  care,  he  exposes  it 
ent  samples  of  glass  possess  in  very  different  during  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  to  the  acid 
degrees  the  power  of  resisting  such  action,  fumea,  and  then  shuts  it  up  within  a  closet  for 
These  conclusions  have  recently  received  new  twenty-four  hours  longer.  Next  carefully  re- 
confirmation from  the  observations  of  M.  moving  from  the  samples  any  ammoniacal  va- 
Weber,  now  to  be  referred  to.  pors  and  dust,  he  examines  the  glass,  first  by 

Efflorescent  and  Deliquescent  Sorts  of  Glass,  transmitted  light,  and  afterward,  if  necessary, 

—A  paper  on  this  subject,  by  M.  R.  Weber,  by  reflected  light  of  oblique  incidence.    If,  in 

appears  in  Le  Technologiste  for  August,  1864.  the  former  manner,  a  whitish  crust  or  deposit 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  many  sorts  of  is  detected  on  the  glass,  and  which  is  thin,  and 
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loose,  or  removable  by  the  finger,  the  glass  was  passed  over  plate  glass  containing  much  of 
should  be  rejected.  If  no  defect  is  thus  made  this  salt,  and  at  a  red  heat,  it  produced  at  once 
evident,  the  second  method  mar  be  resorted  to ;  a  very  deep  yellow  color.  But  the  final  proofs 
and  if  at  the  same  time  a  blunt  knife-blade  be  were  that  when  the  glass  materials  were  first 
drawn  across  the  surface  viewed,  the  slightest  purified  from  sulphates,  the  addition  of  any  of 
efflorescence  that  may  be  upon  it  will  be  ren-  the  elements  already  referred  to  failed  to  give 
dered  manifest  With  the  best  qualities  of  glass  the  yellow  color ;  and  that  this  was  again  pro- 
no  efflorescence  is  discoverable.  The  applica-  duced  when  into  the  pure  materials  an  alkaline 
tion  does  not  unfit  good  glass  for  use  or  sale ;  sulphuret  was  introduced, 
and  the  author  declares  that  by  it  he  is  able  to  M.  Pelouze  also  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the 
distinguish  with  certainty  a  good  and  durable  surface  of  window-glass,  for  many  years  ex- 
from  a  poor  glass.  The  method  can  be  applied  posed  to  the  atmosphere,  is  frequently  found 
to  colored  glass,  except  when,  as  in  intensely  corroded,  and  in  part  opaque,  while  examina- 
red  glass,  the  coloring  material  forms  a  large  tion  with  a  magnifier  shows  it  to  be  covered  with 
part  of  the  entire  weight  Still  a  good  flint-  a  crystalline  deposit ;  and  As  attributes  the 
glass  (containing  lead)  is  not  appreciably  cor-  liability  to  such  change  largely  to  presence  of 
roded  by  the  application.  The  author  proposes  the  sulphates  named,  in  the  glass.  He  thinks  a 
further  to  investigate  the  subject,  especially  as  glass  containing  no  sulphates  would  prove  more 
to  how  large  a  proportion  of  alkali  can  be  in-  homogeneous  and  less  changeable  than  any  at 
troduced  into  glass  without  detriment  to  its  present  known,  and  especially  valuable  for  opti- 
durability  and  value.  cal  purposes.    He  accordingly  prepared,  by  re- 

Coloration  of  Glass,  as  ordinarily  manufac-  peated  crystallizations,  a  fiux  of  carbonate  of 

tured, — M.  J.  Pelouze  has  been  during  some  soda  freed  from  all  traces  of  the  sulphate,  and 

time  past  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  with  100  parts  of  this  (dried),  mixed  250  parts 

the  manufacture  of  glass,  his  papers — some  at  of  white  sand,  50  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 

least  of  which  had  been   presented   to   the  and  2  of  charcoal.    The  glass  obtained  by  fusion 

Academy  of  Sciences — being  published   sue-  of  this  mixture  was  perfectly  colorless;  and 

cessively  in  the  Comptes  Rendu*.    Most  of  the  other  samples  were  still  so,  in  which  boron, 

experiments  were  performed  in  Siemens'  fur-  silicium,  or  hydrogen  was  substituted  for  the 

naces,  used  in  glass-making,  at  Saint  Gobain.  charcoal. 

The  crucibles  used  were  generally  of  a  very  re-  Coloration  of  Glass  by  Selenium. — Upon  mix- 

fractory  fire-clay,  of  a  composition  for  all  prac-  ing  selenium  with  the  ordinary  glass  composi- 

tical  purposes    the  same  with  the  materials  tion,  but  prepared  with  the  purified  carbonate 

ordinarily  contained  in  glass;  though,  to  avoid  of  soda,  M.  Pelouze  obtained  a  perfectly  transpar- 

every  source  of  error,  platinum  crucibles  pro-  ent  glass,  of  a  beautiful  orange  color  inclining 

tected  by  fire-clay  were  sometimes  employed.  to  red,  and  resembling  certain  varieties  of  topaz, 

Observing  that  the  presence  of  certain  admix-  essonite  garnet,  and  hyacinth  zircon  (its  hue 

tnres  in  the  materials  gave  a  decidedly  yellow-  the  5th  orange-red  -ft-,  9th  of  OhevreuPs  scale), 

ish  tinge  to  the  glass  produced,  the  author  ex-  Upon  varying  the  proportion  of  selenium  from  1 

perimented  with  a  view  to  determine  the  cause  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  mixture,  the  hue  obtained  was 

of  this  result.    He  proved  that  the  yellow  color  still  always  the  same  and  of  the  same  intensity, 

was  not    directly  due  to  free  silicium ;   and  Thus,  while  it  is  proved  that  sulphur  and  sele- 

that  it  is  imparted  to  glass  alike  by  addition  of  nium  both  directly  color  glass,  it  is  also  shown 

carbon,  sulphur,   silicium,  boron,  phosphorus  that  the  well-known  analogies  between  the  two 

(introduced  in  phosphate  of  lime),  or  alumin*  extend  to  their  reactions  with  alkaline    and 

ium,  and  at   a  red  heat  even    by  introduc-  earthy  silicates. 

tion  of  hydrogen,  however  rigidly  purified.  A  New,  or  Chrome  Acenturinc. — The  prop- 
Neither  zino  nor  arsenic  produced  the  color,  erty  in  virtue  of  which  the  sesquioxide  of  chrome 
The  production  of  the  same  tinge  by  addition  (chromium)  imparts  to  fluxes,  and  especially  to 
of  substances  so  unlike,  led  to  the  supposition  glass  a  green  color,  is  under  heat  exhibited  also 
that  the  coloration  must  be  due  in  all  the  by  the  bichromate  of  potash:  this  salt  is,  on 
cases  to  some  single  cause.  Finding,  further-  heating,  decomposed  into  oxide  of  chrome 
more,  that  all  commercial  glasses — window,  and  neutral  chromate  of  potash ;  while,  in  the 
plate,  table,  bottle,  and  Bohemian— contain  fused  glass  materials,  the  latter  is  by  reaction 
sulphates,  as  of  soda,  potash,  and  lime,  M.  Pe-  with  silica  decomposed  into  silicate  of  potash, 
looze  inferred  that  the  cause  sought  must  be  the  oxygen,  and  oxide  of  chrome ;  so  that  under 
liberation,  by  reaction  of  one  or  other  of  the  these  circumstances,  in  the  form  of  such  oxide, 
elements  above  named,  of  an  alkaline  sulphuret  all  the  chrome  of  the  bichromate  enters  into  the 
from  sulphates  present  in  tine  molten  glass ;  and  glass. 

this  view  a  variety  of  examinations  and  experi-  Using  the  glass  mixture  already  mentioned, 

meats  served  to  establish.    The  sulphates  in  of  sand  250  parts,  carbonate  of  soda  100  do., 

glass  can  como  directly  from  use  of  the  salts  as  and  calcareous  spar  50  do.,  M.  Pelouze  fused 

a  flux,  or  from  presence  of  sulphate  of  soda  as  along  with  this  in  different  trials,  different  pro- 

an  impurity  iu  the  commercial  carbonate.    A  portions  of  the  bichromate  of  potash,  and  with 

glass  from  Pompeii  was  found  to  contain  two  the  following  results:  adding  10  parts  of  the 

per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda*    When  hydrogen  bichromate,  the  glass  melts  and  anneals  well, 
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and  is  of  a  grew  color  tinged  with  yellow ;  oxide  of  iron,  etc.,  become  attached  to  the  glass, 
adding  20  parts,  the  glass  worked  and  annealed  and  so  farther  impair  its  transparency.  His 
as  easily,  and  was  of  a  very  dark  green,  with  theory  of  the  process  he  proposes  is,  that  the 
minute  spangles  of  scsquioxide  of  chrome  visible  alkali  acts  on  and  removes  organic  matters  on 
in  it;  adding  40  parts  of  the  bichromate,  the  the  glass,  and  that  the  chlorhydrio  acid  corn- 
fusion  is  much  more  difficult,  and  the  green  pletes  the  removal  of  the  mineral  matters, 
glass  is  filled  with  extremely  brilliant  crystals;  References. — Part  V.  of  the  extensive  and 
while,  with  50  parts,  the  fusion  is  extremely  very  minute  experimental  researches  of  Mr. 
difficult,  the  crystals  are  confused,  and  the  John  M.  Ordway,  published  at  intervals  during 
beauty  of  the  glass  impaired.  The  third  of  the  some  years  past,  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of Science, 
proportions  named  may  be  taken  as  the  most  nnder  the  title  of  "  Waterglass,"  appears  in 
desirable:  the  resulting  glass  in  this  case  con-  that  Journal,  for  September,  1865.  The  prao- 
tains  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  chrome,  tical  glass-manufacturer  will  also  consult  with 
nearly  one-half  of  it  combined  with  the  glass,  profit  two  long  articles  republished  from  Nat- 
and  the  other  half  free  in  form  of  scales  or  ton's  London  Journal,  of  July  and  September, 
spangles.  1864,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 

This  glass  has  been  compared  for  beauty  with  numbers  for  December,  1864,  and  August,  1865, 

the  Venetian  aventurine ;  and  the  suggested  respectively — the  former  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Dagliah, 

name  for  it,  of  chrome  aventurine,  M.  Pelouze  "  On  Machinery  for  the  Manufacture  of  Hate 

has  retained.    It  is  much  more  easily  prepared  Glass,"  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Richard  Pilking- 

than  the  Venetian  glass ;  and  while  the  last-  ton,  u  On  the  Processes  and  Mechanical  Appli- 

named  is  only  formed  during  annealing,  the  ances  in  the  Manufacture  of  Polished  Sheet 

former  exists  already  during  fusion*    Chrome  Glass ; "  and  also  two  articles   appearing  in 

aventurine  sparkles  in  a  strong  light,  being  in  Le  Technologiste,  June,  1865,  one  by  M.  H. 

this  respect  surpassed  by  the  diamond  alone.  Pohl,  on  the  "  Fabrication  of  Ruby  Glass,"  and 

Its  value  is  enhanced  by  its  great  hardness —  the  other  by  M.  E.  Brcscius,  on  the  u  Prepara- 

much  exceeding  that  of  the  Venetian,  and  still  tion  of  a  Gold-Powder  for  Gilding  Glass  and 

more  that  of  common  glass.    Daubree  has  de-  Porcelain." 

tected  among  its  crystals  the  regular  hexagon,  GOULD,  Hannah  Flagg,  an  American  poet 

which  belongs  to  the  crystalline  system  of  ses-  and  author,  born  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  1789, 

quioxide  of  chrome-;  while  many  of  them  closely  died  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  September  7, 1865. 

resemble  certain  varieties  of  laminated  oligiste  The  family  removed  to  Newburport  in  1800. 

iron  ore,  with  which  that  oxide  is  isomorphous.  Her  father  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 

The  color  of  the  new  glass  is  the  3d  yellowish-  and  her  mother  dying  young,  Hannah  becamo 

green,  the  13th  hue  in  Chevreul's  chromatio  his  constant  companion,  a  fact  which  accounts 

circle.    Lapidaries  who  have  cut  some  sped-  for  the  patriotism  which  inspired  her  earlier 

mens  of  it  agree  that  it  forms  an  important  ac-  verses.    In  her  youthful  days  she  was  known 

quisition  to  their  branch  of  manufacture. —  for  her  vivacity  and  wit.    Her  efforts  were  not 

Original  paper  in  Comptes  Rendu*,  October  16,  marked  by  the  inspiration  of  genius,  or  always 

1865.  by  easy  versification ;  but  they  were  character- 

Restoration  of  the  Stained  Glass  of  Windows,  ized  by  true  thought,  refined  and  tender  emo- 

— It  has  long  been  a  *  question  whether  the  tions,  and  a  pure,  calm,  healthful,  moral  tone, 

stained   glass  of  windows  of  old  cathedrals  which  made  them  favorites,  and  led  to  their 

could  be  restored  to  its  original  brilliancy.    M.  frequent  appearance  in  print,  both  at  home  and 

E.  Chevreul  has  lately  shown  that  this  can  be  abroad.    Miss  Gould  led  a  quiet  life  in  tho 

done,  haviug  practically  demonstrated  it  in  the  homestead  where  she  dwelt  for  half  a  century — 

case  of  the  windows  of  at  least  one  church  edi-  a  life  which  would  have  been  as  secluded  as  it 

fice — the  famous  "St.  Germain  des  Pres,"  of  was  unostentatious  but  for  her  genial  hospitality 

Paris.    His  process  consists  in  removing  the  and  the  many  visitors  and  distinguished  authors 

stained  glass  from  the  windows,  and  immersing  who  sought  her  acquaintance.    Her  literary 

it  first,  for  several  days,  in  a  weak  solution  of  tastes  never  led  her  to  neglect  domestic  virtues, 

carbonate  of  soda  (sp.  gr.,  1.068),  and  next,  or  the  courtesies  of  social  intercourse.    Miss 

after  having  washed  it,  for  several  hours  in  a  Gould  published  three  volumes  of  poetry;  one 

solution  of  chlorhydrio  acid  (sp.  gr.,  1.080).  in  1832,  a  second  in  1836,  and  the  third  in  1841. 

The  glass  being  then  washed  again  and  dried,  In  1846  she  published  u  Gathered  Leaves,'9  a 

will  be  found  as  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  when  collection  of  prose  articles.    "The  Diosma" 

it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  appeared  in  1850,  composed  of  selections  from 

The  author  finds  that  the  dim  and  dirty  appear-  her  previously  published  poems,  and  from  other 

ance  assumed  in  time  by  stained  glass  is  due,  authors,  with  some  of  her  own  not  previously 

especially  in  large  towns,  to  the  collection  on  brought  before  the  public.    The  "  Youth's  Cor- 

the  glass  first  of  all  of  matters  like  those  con-  onal"  was  issued  in  1851,  and  "  Hymns  and 

tained  in  smoke,  which  adhere  to  it  by  the  Poems  for  Children"  in  1854.    She  was  also  a 

agency  of  fog  and  rain,  and  become  oxidized  constant  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature 

there;  these  matters  thus  changed  serving  in  of  the  day. 

the  next  place  as  a  cement  by  which  various  GRAHAM,    Col.   James   Duncan,    of  the 

mineral  particles,  as  those  of  chalk,  gypsum,  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  born  it 
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Virginia,  in  1795,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Do-  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the 
ceniber  28,  1865.  He  entered  the  Military  custom-house  at  that  point;  and  since  1864  his 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  June,  1813,  and  attention  has  been  turned  to  improvements 
graduated  July  16, 1817,  before  " class  rank"  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  made  a  survey 
was  established.  Commissions  were  then  of  the  harbor  of  Frovincetown,  and  for  some 
granted  only  in  the  artillery  service,  and  he  months' was  in  charge  of  the  work  for  the  pres- 
received  that  of  third  lieutenant — a  grade  not  ervation  of  Boston  harbor, 
now  recognized.  In  October,  1817,  he  was  pro-  GREAT  BRITAIN,  or,  The  United  Kino- 
moted  second  lieutenant,  in  order  that  he  might  dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Area, 
be  made  adjutant  of  the  Military  Academy,  112,406  square  miles;  population,  29,334,788. 
which  position  he  held  until  February,  1819,  Capital,  London.  Aside  from  diplomatic  ques- 
and  the  following  September  was  promoted  tions  (for  which  see  Diplomatic  Correspond- 
first  lieutenant  On  the  reorganization  of  the  knob)  there  were  a  few  topics  of  interest  in  the 
army  in  1821  he  was  retained  with  the  same  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
rank,  to  date  from  June  1, 1821.  He  was  in  in  the  year  1865.  The  death  of  Mr.  Cobden 
the  following  month  transferred  from  the  on  the  2d  of  April  was  deeply  lamented  in  the 
Fourth  artillery,  in  which  he  had  been  serving  House  of  Commons,  and  eulogies  pronounced 
since  his  retirement  from  the  post  of  adjutant  on  his  character  by  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Dia- 
of  West  Point,  to  the  Second,  in  which  he  re-  raeli,  and  Mr.  Bright.  On  the  1st  of  May  Earl 
mained  for  several  years.  It  was  not  until  1829  Russell,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  George 
that  his  specialty  was  perceived.  He  was  then  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  an  ad- 
(January  15,  1829)  brevetted  captain,  that  he  dress  to  the  Queen  expressive  of  the  sorrow 
might  enter  the  corps  of  Topographical  Engi-  and  indignation  with  which  the  members  of 
neera,  in  which  he  has  since  remained.  Sep-  each  house  had  heard  of  the  assassination  of 
tember  14,  1834,  he  was  brevetted  major  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  was  voted  unanimously. 
Topographical  Engineers,  and  received  the  full  On  this  occasion  Earl  Russell  stated  that  the 
commission  in  1838.  In  1839-40  he  was  as-  Qneen  had  written  an  autograph  letter  of  con- 
tronomer  of  the  surveying  party  which,  on  the  dolence  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  from  "  a  widow  to  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  established  the  boun-  widow."  Public  meetings,  expressive  of  the 
dary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  people  at  the  assas- 
then  new  republic  of  Texas.  In  the  latter  year  sination,  we're  held  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
(1840)  he  was  appointed  commissioner  for  the  Kingdom,  and  the  sympathy  between  the  two 
survey  and  exploration  of  the  northeast  boun-  nations,  who  had  for  some  years  been  gradually 
dary  of  the  United  States,  and  was  employed  becoming  estranged  from  each  other,  was  to  a 
along  the  Maine  and  New  York  frontiers  until  great  extent  renewed.  The  close  of  the  war  in 
1843.  In  the  same  year,  within  a  month  after  the  United  States  led  to  congratulations  from 
closing  his  surveys  on  the  northeast  boundary,  large  bodies  of  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  duty  as  astronomer  on  the  this  with  the  certainty  of  the  emancipation  of 
part  of  the  United  States  for  the  joint  demar-  the  slaves,  stimulated  emigration  from  the 
cation  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  to  an  un- 
stated and  the  British  provinces,  under  the  preceden ted  degree.  Although  this  emigration 
treaty  of  Washington.  This  work  employed  was  still  as  usual  in  large  part  from  Ireland, 
him  during  the  whole  Mexican  war,  so  that  the  number  of  emigrants  from  England  was 
he  was  unable  to  take  any  part  in  the  cam-  greatly  increased,  and  embraced  very  many 
paigns  in  that  country.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  better  class  of  working  people,  who, 
of  this  work,  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant  bringing  a  moderate  amount  of  money  with 
colonel,  the  commission  reading,  "  for  valu-  them,  sought  homes  in  a  land  from  which  the 
able  and  highly  distinguished  services,  par-  only  objectionable  feature  had  now.  been  re- 
ticularly  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  moved.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  the 
United  States  and  the  provinces  of  Canada  and  depredations  of  the  Confederate  cruisers,  and 
New  Brunswick.1'  In  1850  Col.  Graham  was  especially  the  reception  and  aid  afforded  in 
employed  for  some  time  by  the  States  of  Mary-  British  oolonial  ports  to  the  Shenandoah,  was  a 
land  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  to  examine  matter  of  protracted  correspondence  between 
some  disputed  questions  regarding  the  intcrsec-  Mr.  Adams,  the  U.  S.  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
tion  of  the  boundary  line  of  those  States.  He  and  Earl  Russell,  the  Foreign  Secretary.  This 
made  a  thorough  survey  of  the  line  originally  correspondence  was  renewed  when  the  Shenan- 
made  by  Mason  and  Dixon  (and  known  to  this  doah,  six  months  after  she  was  proclaimed  a 
day  as  " Mason  and  Dixon's  line")*  *nd  pub-  pirate  by  the  United  States  Government,  came 
lished  a  voluminous  report  thereon.  Though  into  the  Mersey  and  surrendered  herself  to  a 
taking  no  part  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  was  British  man-of-war.  The  crew  were  discharged 
prominently  employed  in  the  final  settlement  by  order  of  the  British  Government,  and  the 
of  the  question  resulting  from  it,  and  during  vessel  given  up  to  the  United  States  authorities. 
1851  was  United  States  astronomer  in  the  sur-  The  correspondence  was  renewed  again,  when, 
vey  of  the  boundary  line  between  this  country  on  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Earl  Clarendon 
and  Mexico.  On  his  return  from  the  Mexican  became  Foreign  Secretary,  and  although  it  as- 
frontier,  Co).  Graham  was  ordered  to  Chicago,  sumed  a  somewhat  unpleasant  tone,  yel  any 
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apprehensions  of  war  to  result  frt>m  it  were  tablished  hospitals  and  took  measures  of  pro- 
quieted  by  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  caution  to  check  its  ravages.  {See  Choleba.) 
Imited  States  Government,  that  it  was  not  On  the  18th  of  October  Viscount  Palmerston, 
their  intention  to  push  the  matter  to  extremi-  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Premier  of  the 
ties,  inasmuch  as  the  position  of  the.  British  British  Government  since  1855  (except  a  very 
Government  (which  had  declined  arbitration  brief  period),  died  at  his  residence,  Brockett's 
or  even  a  joint  commission  with  full  scope)  was  Hall,  Herts,  after  a  very  brief  illness.  {Set 
one  which,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  other  Palmebston.)  His  death  necessitated  a  recast- 
nation,  would  be  found  entirely  untenable.  For  ing  of  the  Cabinet  before  the  assembling  of 
the  principal  points  of  this  controversy  see  Dip-  Parliament ;  and  Earl  Russell  being  sent  for  by 
lomatio  Correspondence.  the  Queen  to  reorganize  the  Ministry,  succeeded, 

In  matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  after  some  delay  and  difficulty,  in  forming  the 

of  the  Government  at  home  there  were  several  following  Cabinet :    First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 

important  events.    Among  these  were  the  pas-  nry  and  Prime  Minister,  Earl  Russell ;  Lord 

sage  of  bills  by  Parliament,  making  Greenwich  President  of  the  Council,  Earl  Granville ;  Lord 

Hospital,  which  had  hitherto  been  an  asylum  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Cranworth ;  Lord  Privy 

for  such  naval  pensioners  as  had  no  other  home,  Seal,  Duke  of  Argyle ;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 

a  hospital  for  the  siok  and  infirm  seamen  who  chequer,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone;  Secretaries 

had  served  in  the  navy,  and  increasing  the  of  State,  Home,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey, 

number  and  amount  of  the  outdoor  pensions,  Baronet;  Foreign,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon;  Co- 

so  as  to  encourage  the  great  body  of  pensioners  lonial,  Rt.  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell ;  War,  Earl 

to  find  homes  elsewhere.    Another  important  De  Grey  and  Ripon;  India,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C. 

bill  passed  by  Parliament  was  one  for  conduct-  Wood,  Baronet ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

ing  away  and  utilizing  the  sewage  of  London,  so  The  Duke  of  Somerset ;  Postmaster  Genera), 

as  to  remove  the  unpleasant  and  unhealthy  Lord  Stanley,  of  Alderley ;  President  of  Board 

odors  from  the  Thames,  and  at  the  same  time  of  Trade,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson ;  President 

provide  for  the  use  of  that  vast  amount  of  fer-  of  Poor  Law  Board,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  P.  YilKers; 

tilizing  fluid  upon  the  lands  of  the  realm.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Mr. 

censure  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  GOschen. 

Westbury,  for  his  nepotism  and  laxity  in  re-  Late  in  the  autumn  intelligence  readied  Eng- 

gard  to  the  public  interests  in  pensioning  Leon-  land  of  the  alleged  riot  in  Jamaica,  and  its  se- 

ard  Edmunds,  a  clerk  of  the  Patents,  etc.,  who  vere  and  summary  suppression  by  the  governor 

had  been  guilty  of  defalcation,  and  also  for  his  of  that  colony,  Gen.  Edward  John  Eyre;  but 

conduct  in  the  Leeds  Bankruptcy  Case,  passed  though  there   were  strong  suspicions  of  bad 

the  House  of  Commons  unanimously,  and  led  management,  the  facts  were  not  folly  brought 

to  the  resignation  of  the  chancellor.      Lord  before  the  people  till  January,  1866.    A  com- 

Cranworth  was  appointed  Lord  High  Chan-  mission  was,  however,  sent  out  to  investigate 

cellor  in  his  place.      On  the  6th  of  July  Parlia-  the    matter    in    December,   Governor     Eyre 

ment  was  dissolved,  and  writs  issued  for  a  new  being  suspended  from  the  government  of  the 

election.  colony    meanwhile,   and    eventually    ordered 

The  new  Parliament  eleoted  in  August  com-  home  for  trial,  and  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  H.*  K.  Storks 

prised  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Liberals  appointed  temporary  governor.      There  was 

than  the  previous  one,  and  among  them  some  also,  late  in  the  autumn,  considerable  excite- 

men  of  great  distinction.      Westminster,  in  ment  in  regard  to  an  uprising  of  the  Fenians  in 

the  metropolitan  district  of  London,  returned,  Ireland,  and  an  invasion  of  that  country  by 

among  its  members,  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  well-  members  of  that  brotherhood  from  the  United 

known  metaphysician  and  writer  on  political  States.    Many  arrests  were  made,  and  some  of 

economy,  although  in  some  particulars  he  dif-  the  leaders  tried,   convicted,  and  sentenced, 

fered  openly  from  the  views  of  his  constituents.  {See  Fenian  Brotherhood.) 

Thomas  Hughes,  another  well-known  literary  We  subjoin  the  usual  statistics  of  the  United 

man,  and  a  liberal  of  the  most  advanced  class,  Kingdom  for  1864  and  for  1865  where  they  have 

was  also  returned.    Mr.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  been  received. — I.  Finance. — 1.  Revenue  and 

of  the  Exchequer,  was  defeated  in  Oxford,  for  Expenditure. — The  revenue  for  the  year,  end- 

which  he  had  long  sat,  but  was  returned  by  ing  December  81,  1864,  was  £70,155,874  15* 

the  South  Biding  of  Lancashire.  On  the  whole,  Id. = about  $850,500,000;  of  which  Customs 

the  complexion  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  yielded  £22,535, 000 =about  $112,500,000;  Ex* 

was  such  as  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  inviting  cise,  £19,343,000= about  $96,550,000 ;  Stamps, 

some  of  the  Liberals  to  join  the  Cabinet,  and  £9,468,000 =about  $47,000,000;  Property,  or 

to  render  probable  the  success  of  moderate  Income  Tax,  £7,999,000=nearly  $40,000,000; 

measures  of  reform  in  suffrage.  Post  Office,  £4, 060,000= about   $20,000,000; 

In  July  the  cattle  plague   was  introduced  Crown  Lands  (net)  £307,500=about  $1,500,- 

into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  measures  were  000 ;  and  the  remainder  was  from  miscella- 

adopted  by  the  Privy  Council  for  its  suppres-  neous  sources.    The  expenditure  for  the  same 

sion.       {See  Cattle  Plague.)      The  cholera  year  was,  £67,883,404  18*.  4rf.=about  $389,- 

made  its  appearance  in  September  at  South-  500,000;    of  which    £28,621,612  3*.    &7.    or 

ampton,  and  the  Government  immediately  es-  about    $118,000,000,   was    for   interest    and 
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management  of  the  permanent  debt,  and  £2,-  was  26,142,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,930,219 ;  and  of 

756,111  7*.= to  about  $18,750,000  more  for  steam  vessels  2,490,  with  a  tonnage  of  697,281. 

funded  temporary  loans,  making  the  interest  There  were  registered  besides  these  in  the  Brit* 

and  management  of  the  national  indebtedness  ish  Colonies  12,157  sailing  and  steam  vessels, 

nearly  $132,000,000.    The  maintenance  of  the  tonnage  1,455,477,  making  the  total  number  of 

army  cost  £14,774,242  6*.  Id.,  or  about  $73,-  British  and  colonial  vessels,  sailing  and  steam 

870,000;  and  of  the  navy,  £11,028,253  7s.  9d.,  registered,  40,791,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 

or  about  $55,100,000.    For  the  year,  ending  7,082,977.    In  addition  to  these  there  were  216 

September  30,  1865  (which  is  not  the  fiscal  foreign-built  vessels  (mostly  American),  with  a 

year),  the  revenue  was  £69,258,659,  or  about  tonnage  of  128,761,  registered  at  various  ports 

$346,260,000.  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  income  tax  was,  prior  to  1865,  7  pence  5.  Imports  of  Cotton. — The  total  amount  of 
per  pound,  with  an  allowanoe  of  £60 =$300  on  cotton  imported  in  the  year  ending  December  31, 
incomes  below  £200=$l,000.  In  1865  it  was  1864,  was  898,304,720  lbs.,  against  660,583,784 
reduced  to  6  pence  per  pound,  or  2}  per  cent.  lbs.  in  1863.  Of  this  amount  214,703,804  lbs. 
In  1864, 308,416  persons  paid  an  income  tax,  were  exported.  Of  the  whole  quantity  import- 
and  91  persons  paid  tax  on  an  income  of  £50,-  ed,  14,148,064  lbs.  came  from  the  United  States, 
000 =$250,000  and  upwards.  The  amount  of  more  than  double  the  amount  received  in  1863 ; 
the  national  debt  on  the  31st  of  March,  1865,  42, 11 7,264  lbs.  came  from  the  United  States  (run- 
including  the  unfunded  debt  and  terminable  ning  the  blockade)  by  way  of  the  Bahamas  and 
annuities, was £808,289,398= about  $4,041,446,-  Bermudas;  25,539,024  lbs.  from  Mexico  (nearly 
000,  a  decrease  of  £4,940, 736,  or  about  $24,000,-  or  quite  all  of  it  from  the  United  States); 
000,  from  the  preceding  year.  1,223,264  lbs.  from  the  British  West  Indies; 

2.  The  Bank  Note  Circulation  of  the  United  6,500,368  lbs.  from  New  Grenada  and  Vene- 
Kingdom,  including  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  zuela;  88,017,504  lbs.  from  Brazil;  21,595,840 
England,  Private  and  Joint  Stock  Banks,  and  lbs.  from  the  Mediterranean;  125,493,648  lbs. 
the  Banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  the  from  Egypt;  606,527,892  lbs.  from  British  pos- 
month  ending  October  14,  1865,  which  was  *  sessions  in  the  East  Indies;  86,157,008  lbs.  from 
about  £1,500,000  more  than  that  of  preceding  China;  9,404,804  lbs.  from  Japan ;  and  16,581,- 
months  of  the  year,  was  £89,129,789,  or  about  040  lbs.  from  other  countries. 
$195,000,000.  There  were  in  1864,  in  the  United  II.  Educational  Statistics. — Aside  from  the 
Kingdom,  besides  the  Bank  of  England  with  its  great  English  Universities,  and  the  local  colleges, 
1 1  branches,  140  private  banks  of  issue,  with  208  both  of  the  Established  Church  and  of  Dissent- 
branches,  80  joint  stock  banks  of  issue,  with  ing  bodies  in  England  and  Wales,  the  Scottish, 
1,226  branches,  142  private  banks  not  of  issue,  and  some  of  the  Irish  Universities  and  the  large- 
with  64  branches,  and  62  joint  stock  banks  not  ly  endowed  foundation  schools,  there  are  sev- 
of  issue,  with  809  branches.  The  amount  of  eral  Universities  and  Colleges,  and  a  system  of 
coinage  in  the  year  1864  waB  £10,088,859  18*.  National  Schools  throughout  the  United  King- 
11<£.,  of  which  £9,535,597  was  gold,  £585,193  dom,  supported  by  the  Government  either 
18*.  &<L  silver,  and  £18,069  49.  8d.  bronze  pen-  wholly  or  in  part.  The  appropriations  for  edu- 
nies,  etc.  cational  purposes  are  not  large,  however,  as 

8.  Imports  and  Exports. — The  total  imports  compared  with  those  of  the  German  States,  or 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  De-  with  those  of  the  United  States.  For  the  Na- 
cember  81, 1864,  were  £500,920,715,  or  about  tional  Schools  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland 
$2,545,000,000;  of  this  amount  £274,863,024  the  appropriation  for  1865-'66  was  £693,078= 
was  free  of  duty,  and  £226,057,691  subject  to  about  $3,465,000;  for  public  education  in  Ire- 
duty.  The  total  declared  value  of  British  and  land,  £825,588= about  $1,627,500.  FortheUni- 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures,  was  £160,436,-  versities,  Colleges,  and  Theological  Seminaries 
302,  or  about  $802,000,000.  The  value  of  the  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  (including  also  an  ap- 
exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  raw  propriation  to  the  University  of  London,  of 
material  is  not  given  in  the  reports.  £&,773),  £38,280,  or  about  $191,000 ;  the  Brit- 

4«  Navigation. — The  number  of  arrivals  of  ish  Museum,  £100,164,  or  about  $500, 800.    The 

British  vessels  in  British  ports  during  the  year  sum  of  £161,841,  or  $805,000,  was  appropriated 

ending  December  31, 1864,  was  81,233,  with  a  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ;  £28,- 

tonnage  of  9,028,100  tons;  the  arrivals  of  foreign  886=$116,500,  to  the  National  Gallery;  and 

vessels  during  the  same  time  were  23,490,  with  small   sums    ranging  from   £7,000 =$35,000 

a  tonnage  of  4,486,911,  making  a  total  of  ar-  downwards,  to  scientific  works  and  experi- 

rivals  of  54,723  vessels,  and  an  aggregate  ton-  ments,  the  International  Exhibition  at  Paris, 

nage  of  13,518,011  tons.    The  clearances  for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  National 

the  same  year  were,  of  British  vessels,  80,545,  Gallery  of  Ireland,  the  Royal  Society  of  Ireland, 

with  a  tonnage  of  9,173,575  tons;  and  of  foreign  etc.    In  Ireland  the  National  Schools   have 

vessels,  23,690,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,515,923,  proved  more  efficient  and  are  more  largely  at- 

making  an  aggregate  of  clearances  of  54,235  sail-  tended,  proportionately,  than  in  England.    At 

ing  vessels,  and  13,689,498  tons.    The  number  the  end  of  1864  there  were  6,263  schools  in 

of  sailing  vessels  registered  in  the  United  King-  operation ;  the  whole  number  of  scholars  on  the 

dom,  in  the  year  ending  December  81,  1864,  rolls  during  the  year  was  870,401,  the  average 
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number  on  the  rolls  during  the  year  was  575,486,  During  the  year  the  police  had  information 

and  the  average  nnmber  in  daily  attendance  of  51,058  indictable  crimes,  and  28,784  persons 

315,108.  The  annual  cost  of  schooling  per  head  were  apprehended,  a  decrease  of  1,153  crimes, 

was  £1  2*.  6<Z.=abont  $5.50,  of  which  the  and   1,6^6    apprehensions.    Of  those   appre- 

parents  or  guardians  paid  only  2s.  6d.  or  about  hended,  21,704  were  males,  and  7,080  females. 

60  cents.    Of  the  children  81.60  per  cent  were  The  total  number  of  convictions  was  14,726, 

Roman  Catholics,  and  18.40  per  cent.  Protes-  out  of  18,256  committed  for  trial, 

tants.    Normal  schools  were  maintained  at  an  In  the  summary  proceedings  before  magis- 

annual  cost  of  about  £9,000= $45,000.  trates,  the  number  of  cases  was  440,913,  of 

III.  Judicial  Statistics   of  England   and  whom  852,809  were  males,  and  88,104  females; 

Wales.     The  constabulary  force  (county  and  of  these  800,781  (249,484  males,  and  51,247 

borough  police)  of  England  and  Wales,  at  the  females)  were  convicted,  and  punished  either 

close  of  1864,  was  14,798 ;  the  Metropolitan,  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  whipping ;  100,067 

dockyard,  and  city  of  London  police,  8,056.  were  punished  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly ; 

The  total  expense  of  the  police  and  constabulary  48,817  for  larceny  or  attempts  to  steal;  as- 

was  £1,700,213 =$8,500,000;  of  which  £1,268,-  saults.  94,874;  malicious  offences  against  prop- 

714=$6,848,500,  wasfor  salaries  and  pay  ;£125,-  erty,  19,704;  offences  against  the  game-laws, 

764=$629,500  for  clothing  and  accoutrements;  10,117;  and  vagrants,  29,648.    The  other  of- 

£78,655   for  superanuations   and    gratuities  ;  fences  were  generally  against  local  laws  or  cor- 

£38,931  for  horses,  harness,  and  forage ;  £36,-  poration  ordinances,  laws  relating  to  servants, 

067  for  allowances  and  contingencies;  £127,141  apprentices,  and  masters;  violation  of  license 

for  station-house  charges,  etc.,  and  £30,001  for  laws,  nuisances  and  offences  against  health, 

miscellaneous  charges.    The  Metropolitan  po-  violations  of  mutiny,  poor  law,  and  weights 

lice  (6,682   men)  cost  £527,248=$2,636,000.  and  measures  acts.    The  total  number  of  com- 

The  average  pay  for  the  whole  force,  constab-  mitments  to  prisons  during  the  year .  ending 

ulary  and  police,  was  £55  10*.  6d.  per  man  March  81,  1865,  was  189,286,  a  decrease  of 

=$277.60.  5,938 ;  of  these  104,873  were  males,  and  34,913 

The  total  number  of  the  dangerous  classes  at  females.    There  were  45,192  recommittals;  and 

large  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1864,  was  116,-  of  the  total  1,173  males  and  2,802  females  had 

749,  of  whom  101,803  were  over  sixteen  years  of  been  committed  more  than  ten  times;  31,070 

age,  and  15,446  under  that  age ;  65,822  were  males  and  13,362  females  could  neither  read 

males,  and  50,927  females;  28,298  were  known  nor  write;   54,830  males  and  19,892  females 

thieves  and  depredators,  of  whom  17,650  were  could  read  a  very  little,  and  some  of  them 

males;  8,188  were  receivers  of  stolen  .goods,  of  write  very  imperfectly;  6,866  males  and  854 

whom  2,560  were  males ;  28,094  were  prosti-  females  could  read  and  write  well,  while  215 

tutes,  1,292  of  them  under  sixteen  years  of  age;  males  and  19  females  had  had  superior  instruc- 

80,237  were  suspected  persons,  of  whom  24,-  tion,  and  there  were  602  males  and  296  females 

564  were  males;  31,932  were  vagrants  and  whose  education  could  not  be  ascertained, 

tramps,  of  whom  21,048  were  males.  The  number  of  reformatory- schools  in  1865 

The   number  of  prisoners  in  local  prisons  was  51,  and  the  offenders  in  them  were  4,349, 

(not  including  debtors  and  military  prisoners),  8,432  males  and  917  females,  of  whom  1,007 

17,346  persons;  in  convict  prisons,  7,975,  and  (797  boys  and  210  girls)  were  admitted  during 

in  reformatories,  3,186;  the  total  number  of  the  year;  of  these  416  boys  and  113  girls  could 

persons  of  the  dangerous  and  criminal  classes  neither  read  nor  write,  840  boys  and  74  girls 

in  England  and  Wales  was  145,256,  a  decrease  could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  41  boys  and 

of  10,129  from  the  returns  of  1863.    In  Lon-  18  girls  could  read  and  write  well,  and  the  in- 

don  there  is  one  criminal  for  260  persons ;  the  struction  received  by  5  could  not  be  ascer- 

towns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  small  and  tained.     Of  the  whole  1,007,  58  were  under 

mixed  textile  fabrics,  such  as  Norwich,  Not-  10  years  of  age,  77  under  11,  128  under  12, 

tingham,  Derby,  Macclesfield,  Coventry,  New-  190  under  18, 239  under  14, 219  under  15,  and  96 

castle-under-Lyne,  and  Congleton,  have  l*in  under  16.    The  cost  of  support  was  £49,563= 

167 ;  the  cotton  manufacturing  towns,  1  in  about  $247,500,  of  which  47,307  was  paid  by 

136 ;  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufacturing  the  Government  treasury, 

towns,  1  in  120 ;  the  hardware  manufacturing  There   are   29  industrial   schools   certified 

towns,  1  in  117;  the  agricultural  towns,  1  in  under  acts  of  Parliament,  containing  during  the 

110;  and  the  pleasure  towns  1  in  79;  a  de-  year  1,027  children  under   detention  as  va- 

terioration  from  the  previous  year  when  there  grants.    These  children  are  all  under  14,  and 

was  1  in  81.    In  these  pleasure  towns  the  num-  56  were  under  8  years  of  age,  and  100  under  9. 

ber  of  prostitutes  reported  is  1  to  231  of  the  The  cost  of  maintenance  was  £ll,883=to  about 

population,  an  increase  from  the  previous  year ;  $59,000,  of  which  about  £2,000  was  contributed 

the  commercial  ports  have  1  to  220 ;  the  agri-  by  the  parents. 

cultural  towns  1  to  284;  the  towns  of  mixed  IV.  Vital   Statistics.     In   England   and 

textile  fabrics  1  to  492 ;  the  cotton  towns  1  to  Wales  there  were  registered  in  1864,  739,703 

536 ;  the  metropolis  1  to  560 ;   the  woollen  births,  10,364  more  than  the  previous  year, 

towns  1  to  684,  and  the  hardware  towns  1  to  and  the  highest  number  yet  reached  in  Eng 

718.  land.    Of  these  877,583  were  males,  and  363, 
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170  females.    The  number  of  marriages  was  The  merchant  navy  consisted,  in  1862,  of 

180,268,  being  6,895  more  than  the  previous  48,385  vessels,  having  a  collective  capacity  of 

year ;  and  there  were   465,520  deaths,  being  275,818  tons. 

19,588  more  than  in  1868.    Of  the  deaths,  The  Constitutional  Assembly  of  Greeoe  was 

258,882  were  males,  and  241,688  females.    The  dissolved  on  November  24, 1864— the  king  hav- 

oldest  persons  who  died  within  the  year  were  ing  on  the  same  day  taken  the  oath  to  observe 

a  man  at  Chelsea  one  hundred  and  nine  years  the  new  constitution.    Shortly  before  (Novem- 

old,  and  a  woman  in  the  district  of  West  Derby,  ber  16,  1864),  the  National  Assembly  had  coni- 

(Liverpool),  one  hundred  and  twelve  years.  plied  with  the  demand  of  the  king  to  repeal 

In  Scotland,  in  1864,  there  were  112,445  that  article  of  the  new  constitution  which  re- 
births, of  which  57,485  were  males,  and  54,960  quired  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  be  Hellenic 
females;  and  of  the  total  number  11,069  were  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they 
illegitimate.  The  number  of  marriages  was  refused,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the 
22,675;  and  of  deaths  74,808,  an  increase  of  king,  to  modify  the  article  of  the  consti- 
2,882  over  1863.  Of  the  deaths,  86,957  were  tution  providing  for  the  mode  of  its  future 
males,  and  37,346  females.    In  the  rural  dis-  revision. 

tricts  the  death  rate  was  1.84  per  cent.,  the  birth  King  George  did  not  succeed  in  1865  in  form- 
rate  3.24,  and  the  marriage  rate  0.55.  In  the  ing  a  ministry  able  and  strong  enough  to  secure 
town  or  city  districts,  the  death  rate  was  2.85  the  confidence  of  the  whole  country  and  keep 
per  cent,  the  birth  rate  8.86  per  cent.,  and  the  down  revolutionary  agitation.  On  March  14th 
marriage  rate  0.87  per  cent.  The  illegitimate  Admiral  Kanaris  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
births  were  9.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  in  ministry,  and  the  king  charged  the  Minister  of 
the  town  districts,  and  10.1  per  cent,  in  the  the  Interior,  Comondouros,  with  forming  a  new 
rural  districts.  cabinet. 

In  Ireland,  186,643  births  were  registered  in  In  May  the  election  of  a  new  National  As- 

1864,  94,075  deaths,  and  27,876  marriages,  sembly  took  place,  and  resulted  favorably  to 
The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  Great  Brit-  the  Government.  In  opening  the  National  Ag- 
ain in  1864  was  282,385,  and  the  total  emigra-  sembly,  on  June  9th,  the  king  announced  that 
tion  from  the  country  to  America  and  the  Col-  his  Government  was  engaged  in  concluding  ar- 
onies  was  208,900.  rangements  for  the  payment  of  the  loan  of 

GREECE,  a   kingdom   in  Europe.    King:  1832,  guaranteed  by  the  protecting  Powers. 

George  L,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  This  would  enable  them  to  meet  at  a  subsequent 

born  December  24,  1845,  elected  "  King  of  the  period  anterior  obligations,  and  to  raise  the 

Hellenes  "  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Athens,  credit  of  the  country.    Several  important  bills 

March  18  (30),  1863.    The  area  of  the  king-  were  also  announced. 

dom,  since  the  annexation  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  In  the  latter  part  of  October  the  Opposition 

is  about  19,340  miles;  the  population  about  having  obtained   a  majority  of  seventy-five 

1,326,000  inhabitants.    The  capital  is  Athens,  against  sixty-nine  votes  on  a  question  of  confi- 

with  41,298  inhabitants.    By  a  royal  decree  of  dence,  the  ministry  resigned.    M.  Bulgaria  hav- 

December  8, 1864,  the  Ionian  Isles  were  divided  ing  been  summoned  by  the  king  to  form  a  new 

into  four  nomarchies,  in  order  to  assimilate  their  ministry,  declared  that  he  would  only  accept 

administration  to  that  of  Greece  Proper,  which  the  task  on  condition  that  Count  Sponneck,  the 

is  divided  into  ten  nomarchies.  In  the  budget  of  Danish  adviser  of  the  king,  should  quit  Greece. 

1865,  the  receipts  were  estimated  at  28,500,000  The  king  refused  this  condition,  stating  that 
drachmas,  and  the  expenditures  at  27,000,000  Count  Sponneck  did  not  occupy  any  official 
drachmas;  but  the  end  of  the  financial  year  position.  M.  Bulgaria  thereupon  declined,  and 
showed,  instead  of  the  expected  surplus,  a  con-  M.  Deiigiorgi  accepted  the  task.  But  a  few 
siderable  deficit.  The  public  debt  (according  to  weeks  later  (November  15th)  the  Deiigiorgi 
Kolb,  Handbuch  der  vergleichenden  Statistik,  ministry  resigned,  and  the  ministerial  crisis  con- 
4th  ed.,  1865)  amounted  to  nearly  202,000,000  tinued  until  the  close  of  the  year,  several  new 
drachmas.  The  army,  according  to  a  vote  sub-  cabinets  being  in  succession  formed  and  dis- 
mitted  by  the  Government  to  the  National  As-  solved.  On  December  1st  the  Chamber  de- 
sembly  in  November,  1864,  is  to  consist  of  cided  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  twenty-six 
12,000  men.  The  fleet  consists  of  thirty-two  votes  upon  the  revision  of  the  articles  of  the 
vessels,  armed  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  constitution  relating  to  the  Council  of  the  State, 
cannons,  besides  two  small  steamers,  which  had  The  Chamber  abolished  that  Council  by  a  great 
hitherto  carried  the  Ionian  flag.  The  move-  majority.  Count  Sponneck,  yielding  to  the 
ment  of  shipping  of  Greece  Proper,  was  in  1862  prevailing  popular  opposition  to  him,  left  Greece 
as  follows :  on  December  1st 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom  in  the  last 
months  of  the  year  seemed  to  be  so  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  three  protecting  powers,  Franco, 
England,  and  Russia,  that  they  were  seriously 
negotiating  about  the  expediency  of  a  joint  in* 
tervention,  involving,  if  necessary,  the  suspen 
sion  of  the  Greek  constitution. 
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412  GREEK  CHUKCH. 

GREEK  CHURCH.    No  important  change  proof  of  this  I  alleged  that  the  study  of  the  English 

occurred  during  the  year  1865,  in  the  mutual  *««W  had  been  introduced  into  oar  ecclesiastical 

relation  of  the  Eranches  of  the  Greek  Churches  S^S^ 

to  each  other.  In  Austria,  the  Greek  Church,  that  the  most  holy  Philaret,  the  Archbishop  of  Mos- 
which,  in  accordance  with  an  imperial  rescript  cow,  and  lofty  Patriarch  of  our  Church,  was  of  opinion 
of  November  26,  1864,  is  henceforth  to  be  om-  that  this  was  a  grave  and  difficult  question,  which 
daily  designated  as  the  "  Greek-Oriental"  in-  onf*1  to  b®  slowly  matured,  and,  above  all,  lnvesU- 
~t~  i  e  \^\  *  *u  tin  lw  tt!i  i»  gated  closely  and  minutely.  In  conclusion,  I  moved : 
stead  of;  as  heretofore,  the  "  Greek  Non-United  "  J .  That  wolta  Bhould  be  published  in  England  set- 
Church,  is  now  fully  separated  into  two  inde-  ting  forth  the  history,  doctrine,  and  present  condition 
pendent  Archbishoprics,  one  for  the  Greek  of  the  Anglican  Church,  with  a  view  to  proving  that 
Slavi,  and  the  other  for  the  Roamanic  nation.  Jt  is  pot  a  Protestant  but  a  Catholic  Church,  and,  ac 
Forthelat^And^  £»^ 
appointed,  in  1865,  the  first  Archbishop.  to  the  Russian  public,  it  ought  to  be  explained  fully 

The  Moldo-Wallachian  Church  has  been  de-  and  copiously.    2.  That  Anglican  clergymen  svmpa- 

clared,  by  Prince  Couza,  to  be  henceforth  whol-  thizing  with  the  cause  should  be  stationed  at  Moscow 

ly  independent  of  and  disconnected  from  the  *»d  St.  Petersburg.    8.  That  the  matter  should  not 

Greek  ktriarch  of  Constantinople.    Ecclesias-  ^^ 

tical  communion  remains  perfect,  as  before;  assistance  rather  than  in  the  success  of  our  human 

just  as  between  the  Church  of  England  and  and  short-sighted  endeavors.    What  we  had  to  do 
the  Protestant 
States.    This 

pendence  by  

did  not  Please  the  Sultan,  and  at  his  instance  sp^chrbreatmngthe'spirit  of Christianity,  expressed 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  tried  to  re-  himself  to  the  same  effect.  After  him  some  clergy- 
tain  his  former  subordinates.  He  despatched  »en  8P?ke  on  ?,°Sm^?*j  V0™**- ,  I  omit  quoting 
a  bishop  to  Bucharest,  to  declare  Xt  the  ^Fa^^^^ 

law  of  civil  marriage,   the  secularization    of  of  the  Holy  Synod.  They  had  no  immediate  reference 

convent  property,  and  the  institution  of  a  Na-  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

tional  Church,  lately  decreed  by  Prince  Couza,  Before  the  close  of  the  debates  I  rose  again  to  de- 
were  contrary  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Greek  %lare. that  *he  K«ssian  Church £e£S1.bu'olie °f  £e 
si*  !  A  : r  ,  ,  .,  °  _  , .  -  five  branches  of  the  Eastern  Catholic  Church,  the 
Church,  and  involved  the  penalty  of  erconimu-  matter  was  all  the  more  complicated,  and  that  the 
ni cation.  Prince  Couza,  m  reply,  ordered  the  subordinate  members  of  our  clergy  were  not  at  lib- 
bishop  to  be  reconducted  to  the  frontier  by  erty  to  decide  any  ecclesiastical  questions,  bein^ 
gendarmes.  The  reorganization  of  the  Church  entirely  guided  by  the  rules  and  directions  of  their 
has  since  been  completed,  by  the  establishment  Churcn* 

of  a  National  Synod;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  London  "Times," 

Church  of  the  Principalities  seems  to  be  the  Prince  Orloff  gave  the  following  further  expla 

most  progressive  of  the  branches  of  the  Greek  nations  concerning  this  meeting : 

^JJJ                                   j           .  It  has  been  insinuated  that  I  was  obliged  to  excuse 

The  movement  toward  a  union  between  the  myself,  in  the  eyes  of  my  own  countrymen,  for  having 

Anglican  and  the  Eastern  Churches  has  many  participated  in  the  prayers  with  which  the  meeting 

influential  friends  in  Russia.    The  most  import-  JP*0**  an*  dosed.    The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 

«m*  cf^»^  win' nil  v,«fl  VAf  i™«  +oV^«  ^«  +i,«  ~„«j.  has  never  forbidden  its  members  from  joining  in  any 

ant  step  which  has  yet  been  taken  on  the  part  form  of        cr  ^  other  christians,  more  especially 

or  Kussians  in  favor  or  this  movement  was  the  wuQ  those  who  prav  for  "  the  peace  of  the  whole  world 

participation  of  several  men  of  high  position  in  and  the  union  of  divided  Christendom."    This  insin- 

a  meeting  held  in  London,  on  December  16,  uation  is,  therefore,  totally  devoid  of  foundation.  The 

K;^^^  I th/ bishops  mf  &nhrmro^ 

clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  present.  rathep  a  8Ugge8tion  on  my  part  that  some  learned 

As  far  as  the  position  of  the  Anglican  partici-  churchman  might  be  induced  to  go  there  whenever  the 

pants  is  concerned,  we  have  referred  to  the  idea  of  intercommunion  should  attain  a  greater  devel- 

proceedings  of  this  important  meeting  under  the  °P™en*  '*  f«  »  MM  an  eminent  member  of  the  Church 

head  of  A.™  CH^n Kn^wa*  repre-  ^c'ot^oX^^unTt^  gt^oTZ 

sented  on  the  occasion  by  Prince  Orloff,  Minis-  Russian  elergy,  but  abandoned  his  resolution  on 

ter  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Emperor's  hearing  from  mo  how  few  among  them  were  ac- 

Cabinet,  and  Count  A.  Tolstoi,  the  representa-  quainted  with  the  English  language,  and  how  little 

tive  of  the  Russian  Government  in  the  Holy  ™tt*»efSlton  of  intercommunion  tad  been  agitated 
Governing  Synod,  and  author  of  a  work  on  the 

Latin  Church,  together  with  the  Russian  Chap-  The  "  Church  Journal "  of  New  York,  a  de- 
lain  in  London,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Popoff.  Prince  voted  advocate  of  the  union  movement,  regards 
Orloff,  in  a  letter  to  the  •*  Moscow  Gazette,"  the  part  taken  in  this  meeting  by  Russia  as  a 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  attitude  of  step  more  important  and  significant  than  any 
the  Russian  members  of  the  meeting:  thing  that  has  been  placed  on  record  since  the 
.  ,  time  of  the  Council  of  Florence.  The  indica- 
Having  premised  that  I  was  speaking  in  a  private  tions  mcrease  that  this  movement  may  become 

£&?&•  IMo^h^tBoTrom^<I^S  one  of  importance.    Our  literary  interconrae 

Church,  would  be  always  inclined  to  promote  it.    In  with  Eastern  Europe  is,  however,  still  so  re- 
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stricted,  that  we  are  but  imperfectly  informed  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  ceremo- 
about  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  Russian  nies  of  the  Russian  Cnurch." 
and  the  other  Eastern  Churches.  The  London  The  English  Church  papers  which  are  in  fa- 
"  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  has  the  following  remarks  vor  of  the  union  movement,  assert  that  the 
on  the  history  of  the  movement :  advanoes  toward  a  union  made  by  the  Augli- 
44  The  project  of  union,  or  rather  intercom-  cans  have  met  with  a  particularly  favorable  re- 
munion,  between  the  Russo-Greek  and  Angli-  ception  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Bishops  of 
can  Churches,  is  no  new  thing.  The  true  au-  Servia.  The  u  London  Churchman  "  expressed 
thor  of  the  scheme  was  Peter  the  Great,  at  joy  at  being  able  to  "  record  another  instance 
whose  suggestion  the  English  and  Russian  of  the  disposition  of  the  Servian  Church  to  re- 
bishops  entered  into  correspondence  on  the  sume  that  Christian  intercourse  which  is  paving 
subject.  The  negotiations  were  protracted,  the  way  for  complete  recognition  and  intercom- 
through  the  inability  of  the  Russian  bishops  to  munion.  Three  clergymen  from  London,  pass- 
give  satisfactory  explanations  in  reference  to  ing  through  Belgrade  recently,  were  detained 
the  national  practice  of  image  worship,  and  on  in  that  city  on  the  Sunday.  When  the  Arch- 
the  death  of  Peter  they  were  discontinued;  are-  bishop  knew  this,  he  placed  at  their  disposal 
suit  or  want  of  result,  which  has  often  been  de-  the  ante-chapel  in  his  own  palace  for  the  pur- 
plored  by  the  orthodox  Russians,  and  among  poses  of  holy  communion,  and  supplied  them 
them  by  Mouravieflf,  the  historian  of  the  Rus-  with  the  necessary  elements,  altar  lights,  and 
sian  Church.  The  revival  of  the  project  of  in-  other  requisites.  The  Metropolitan  expressed 
tercommunion  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  at  the  same  time  his  great  regret  at  not  being 
the  journal  which  distinguished  itself  during  able  to  be  present  in  person  at  the  celebration, 
the  Polish  insurrection  by  its  enthusiastic  sup-  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  go  to  Raco- 

Sort  of  the  historian's  brother,  the  '  hanging  vitza,  it  being,  it  would  seem,  a  high  festival, 
[ouravieff,'  of  Wilna  notoriety.  Five  years  but  he  intrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the  matter 
ago  the.  present  editor  of  the  c  Moscow  Ga-  to  one  of  the  Archimandrites,  who  remained 
zette '  published  in  the  '  Contemporary  Leaves'  with  them  throughout  the  office." 
(one  of  several  journals  directed  by  him),  a  The  "  Levant  Herald,"  an  English  paper  pub- 
remarkable  correspondence  between  the  Rev.  lished  at  Constantinople,  having  stated  that  the 
Mr.  Williams,  Fellow  of  a  college  at  Cambridge,  Archbishop  of  Servia  had  degraded  the  Archi- 
and  Admiral  Putiatin,  who  had  then  recently  mandrite  of  Studenitza  for  administering  the 
arrived  from  Japan  to  take  the  command  of  the  holy  communion  to  an  English  clergyman,  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  The  admiral  "  Churchman,"  of  October  5,  contradicted  this 
sent  to  the  *  Moscow  Gazette '  a  letter  he  had  report  by  the  following  statement : 
received  from  Mr.  Williams,  pointing  out  the  "  We  are  requested  by  the  Rev.  W.  Denton 
facility  with  which  Russians  might  now  send  to  state  that  the  report  of  the  censure  and  deg- 
thoir  sons  to  study  at  the  University  of  Cam-  radation  of  the  Archimandrite  of  Studenitza 
bridge,  and  recommending  the  erection  of  a  for  administering  the  holy  communion  to  •  a 
Russian  church  there,  and  the  appointment  of  member  of  the  English  Church  is  wholly  un- 
a  Russian  chaplain.  Since  then  the  '  Moscow  founded.  The  Archbishop  of  Belgrade  has  re- 
Gazette  '  has  on  many  occasions  urged  the  de-  plied  to  Mr.  Denton's  inquiries  as  to  the  truth 
sirability  of  bringing  about  a  good  understand-  of  the  assertions  in  the  4  Levant  Herald,'  and  ho 
ing  between  the  Russian  and  English  Churches;  states  that  the  thought  of  degrading  or  censur- 
and  it  was  this  journal  that  first  published  the  ing  the  Archimandrite  had  never  entered  into 
account  of  the  meeting  held  recently  in  London,  his  mind.  We  possess  information  which  leads 
at  which  Prince  Orloff,  Father  Popoff,  and  a  us  to  believe,  that  before  long  the  Servian  Church 
number  of  English  prelates  were  present  Ad-  will  take  a  more  formal  step  toward  inter- 
miral  Putiatin  was  well  known  in  the  Russian  communion  with  the  Anglican  Church." 
navy  for  his  habits  of  devotion ;  but  it  is  no  As  regards  the  Church  of  the  kingdom  of 
calumny  on  Peter  the  Great  to  say  that,  in  Greece,  a  correspondent  of  the  "London  Church- 
endeavoring  to  establish  intimate  relations  be-  man  "  stated  that  the  Holy  Synod  was  "  ready 
tween  the  two  Churches,  he  was  actuated  less  to  acknowledge  as  valid  the  baptism  of  the  An- 
by  religious  than  political  motives.  He  wished  glican  Church,  when  intercommunion  shall  be 
to  counterbalance,  as  much  as  possible,  the  in-  realized."  The  "  Hemera"  {the  Day),  a  journal 
fluence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Eu-  which  has  a  wide  circulation  in  Greece,  the 
rope,  and  especially  in  Poland.  The  Russians  Ionian  Islands,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  published, 
attach  much  more  importance  to  the  London  in  1865,  a  series  of  letters  from  Dr.  Eraser  on 
meeting  than  really  belongs  to  it;  and  a  writer  the  Constitution  of  the  English  Church,  and  on 
in  a  St.  Petersburg  journal  has  come  to  the  her  Synods  and  Liturgy,  which  seemed  t<? 
conclusion  that  the  English  tourists  who  visit  awaken  considerable  interest  in  the  question 
St.  Isaac's  Cathedral  do  so  from  a  pious  wish  to  among  the  Greek  people. 
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HABEAS  CORPUS.  The  question  of  the  the  process.  Mr.  Cheshire,  of  Brooklyn,  was 
power  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corptu,  tried  by  court-martial  on  a  charge  of  malefea- 
called  forth  opinions  from  some  of  the  leading  sance  in  office,  found  gnilty,  and  sentenced  to 
lawyers  of  the  country;  and,  among  others,  imprisonment  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary;  ho 
Hon.  Horace  Binney,  of  Philadelphia.  In  con-  was  taken  to  the  place  of  confinement  in  August, 
sidering  the  question,  it  is  stated  in  reference  and  a  writ  requiring  the  production  of  his  body 
to  a  pamphlet  from  his  pen,  that  "  Mr.  Binney  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  before  Judge  Lott,  was 
regards  as  of  more  than  doubtful  constitution-  served  on  the  Superintendent  of  the  Peniten- 
ality,  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  8,  1868,  tiary,  General  Pillsbury.  Gen.  P.  immediately 
which  gives  the  President  power  to  suspend  telegraphed  the  fact  to  £.  D.  Townsend,  Assist- 
the  privilege  "  in  any  case,"  without  qualifioa-  ant  Adjutant-Gen.  U.  S.  Army,  but  receiving 
tion  of  cause  or  offence;  and  which  suspends  all  no  answer  within  the  succeeding  few  hours, 
judicial  proceedings  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus  he  took  the  train  for  New  York,  with  a  view 
after  a  certificate  oath  by  the  keeper  of  the  of  consulting  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  and 
prison,  that  the  prisoner  is  detained  by  author-  also  to  see  Judge  Lott,  his  purpose  in  this 
lty  of  the  President,  without  any  return  of  the  being  to  ask  of  the  Judge  a  delay  of  one  day 
body  of  the  prisoner,  or  of  the  cause  of  impris-  in  making  return  to  the  writ.  While  thus  en- 
onment  Nor  do  the  Executive  Proclamations  gaged,  on  Monday  morning,  the  7th  inst,  he 
of  24th  September,  1862,  and  15th  September,  received  a  telegram  from  his  Deputy  Warden, 
1868,  commend  themselves  any  more  to  his  informing  him  that  the  prisoner  had  been  re- 
judgment  as  true  constructions  of  our  funda-  moved  from  the  penitentiary,  by  virtue  of  an 
mental  law.  order  from  the  War   Department,  directing 

"  Mr.  Binney  argues  that  the  benefits  of  this  Deputy  U.  S.  Provost  Marshal  Frederick  Town- 
writ  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  denied  send  to  take  him  into  close  custody  and  con- 
except  to  persons  engaged  in  rebellion  or  inva-  vey  him  to  Fort  Warren,  there  to  be  confined 
sion,  and  that  the  warrant  of  arrest  should  itself  until  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  unless 
assign  the  cause — treason,  generally,  or  suspi-  otherwise  ordered. 

cion  of  treason — some  high  misdemeanor  against  A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  in  New 

the  majesty  of  State.  Speaking  of  the  power  to  York.  -  Under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  March 

suspend  the  privilege,  and  to  look  at  any  arrest,  8,  1868,  providing  for  discharge,  on  application, 

Mr.  Binney  says  that  the  Judicial  power  cannot  of  State  prisoners,  against  whom  no  indictmen 

be  altogether  displaced  or  superseded  by  it ;  has  been  found,  Bickley,  the  leader  of  the 

though  it  may  be  so  far  abridged  as  only  to  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  applied  for  dis- 

maintain  the  rights  of  persons  under  a  limitation  charge  from  Fort  Lafayette.    Before  the  order 

which  confines  the  Judiciary  to  the  forms  of  to  show  cause  in  the  matter  was  made  by  Judge 

things  rather  than  to  their  substance.  He  argues  Betts,  he  had  been  removed  from  Fort  Lafayette 

that  the  Judicial  Department  is  competent  to  to  Fort  Warren.    The  order  to  show  cause  was 

inquire,  not  indeed  into  the  particular  grounds  directed  to  General  Dix,  as  the  commandant  of 

of  the  suspicion  of  treasonable  design  charged,  the  Eastern  District,  within  whose  limit  both 

or  to  judge  whether  the  imputation  npon  the  Fort  Lafayette  and  Fort  Warren  were,  and  on 

party  imprisoned  be  well  or  ill  founded  in  fact  their  hearing  the  point  was  raised  in  his  behalf 

or  probability,  but  to  see  that  the  power  has,  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  order  the 

at  least  ostensibly,  been  exercised  within  the  discharge  of  a  prisoner  held  in  the  District  of 

constitutional  limit."  Massachusetts. 

The  extent  to  which  the  arbitrary  arrest  of  Judge  Betts  sustained  the  objection,  holding 

citizens  without  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  that  the  court  of  this  district  had  no  power 

eorpvs  was  carried,  is  indicated  by  the  records  to  make  an  order  which  is  operative  in  Massa- 

of  the  Provost  Marshal's  office  of  Washington,  chusetts. 

which  shows  that  from  June,  1861,  to  January  In  May  an  order  was  issued  from  the  War 
1,  1866,  the  cases  of  some  thirty-eight  thousand  Department  which  directed  as  follows : 
prisoners   have  been  reported  at  that  office.  That  in  all  cases  of  sentences  by  military  tribunals 
Out  of  this  vast  number  the  Old  Capitol  Prison  of  imprisonment  during  the  war,  the  sentence  be  re- 
shows  upon  its  record  that  it  has  housed  for  mitted,  and  that  the  pnsoners  be  discharged, 
longer  or  shorter  periods  sixtj.five  hundred  JSZSGSSSSl 2&ZSEEZ& 
prisoners  of  war,  forty-five  hundred  real  and  Bv  order  of  the  President, 
fancied  offenders  against  the  State,  and  twenty-  "(Signed)           EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 
five  hundred  deserters  and  bounty  jumpers.  Secretary  of  War. 

Even  in  cases  where  the  writ  was  granted,  The  case  of  Col.  L.  C.  Baker,  who  had  been 

there  was  sometimes  difficulty  in  securing  the  indicted  for  false   imprisonment,  and   found 

production  of  the  party  under  arrest  in  con-  guilty  on  the  trial  of  the  same  in  the  Crimina. 

sequence  of  his  removal  before  the  service  of  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  came  up  for 
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review  before  the  Supieme  Court  of  the  Dis-  erty.     Tie  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  the 

trict  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.    The  defend-  plaintiff  for  $32,550  (!)  damages,  on  the  trial  of 

ant  was  charged  with  false  imprisonment,  in  the  cause  in  May. 

having  placed  in  custody  Dr.  Stewart  Gwynne;  William  B.  N.  Cozzens,  a  citizen  of  Pennsyl- 
he  pleaded  in  justification  of  the  act,  the  orders  vania,  was  arrested  in  a  public  square  in  Phil- 
of  die  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  relied  on  adelphia,  on  the  29th  of  June,  on  an  allegation 
the  act  of  March  8,  1863,  chapter  81,  providing  that  he  had  been  convicted  by  a  court-martial 
that  any  order  of  the  President  or  under  his  of  some  offence.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
authority,  made  during  the  rebellion,  should  be  allowed  by  Justice  Thompson,  of  the  Supremo 
a  defence  to  any  action  for  arrest,  imprisonment,  Court.  The  respondents  refused  to  obey  the 
etc,  done  by  virtue  of  such  order.  Judge  Wy-  command  of  the  writ  or  make  any  retnrn  there- 
lie,  who  tried  the  case,  instructed  the  jury  that  to,  and  an  attachment  was  issued  against  them ; 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  was  no  defence,  and  the  service  of  the  attachment  was  forcibly  re- 
that  under  the  act  nothing  short  of  a  written  sisted,  and  the  case  was  adjourned  for  the  day. 
order  of  the  President  would  suffice  (see  Ann.  All  of  the  parties,  however,  subsequently  ap- 
Cyo.,  1864,  p.  424).  Cartter,  C.  J.,  in  giving  peared,  and  after  argument,  Judge  Thompson 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case,  in  the  Su-  rendered  his  decision,  as  follows : 
preme  Court,  February  2d,  and  granting  a  new  The  petition  sets  forth  many  grievance*.  This  man 
trial,  held,  that  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  were,  was  arrested,  taken  to  the  Old  Capitol  Prison,  de- 
in  point  of  law,  the  orders  of  the  President,  and  prived  of  money  and  property  belonging  to  him,  no- 
thAt  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  they  tified  through  newspapers  that  he  was  to  be  tried, 
were  a  justification  in  the  case  for  the  acts  J^dthathe  was  tned,  and  that, there  had  been  some 
t.  j  J^""™"'"  ***  *" °  _~ ""  *"*  *""  **™  finding  somewhere.  All  that  is  outside  of  the  case, 
charged ;  and  further,  that  the  statute  did  not  i  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  here.  But  there  is  some- 
contravene  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  thing  for  me  to  consider,  and  I  have  acted  upon  it. 
securing  the  right  of  liberty  without  due  pro-  He  states  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence, 
cess  of  law,  holding  that  to  be  a  guaranty  jnd  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  his  liberty.    Upon 

«~„:„»«.  A-~J+  ;«,  *:Z?k  *e  «vA«AA  <>nA  „«>  ?„  +:m«  that  this  return  is  made.    On  this  return  I  am  to 

against  arrest  in  time  of  peace  and  not  in  time  judgCj  and  on  nothing  else# 

of  war,  and  on  the  further  ground  that  in  the  The  return  to  this  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  that  the 

District,  Congress  was  the  Executive  law-mak-  relator,  as  a  private  citizen,  was  arrested,  and  held 

ing  power;  it  could  declare  what  should  be  a  under  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 

justification  for  acts  committed  therein.   Judge  States .    The  return  is  in  accordance  to  the  Act  of 

ftr  ..     .              , ,      ,     .  .         ■,.         .    i  «          .?  Congress  of  March  S,  1863.  that  wherever  the  pnv- 

Wylie,  in  an  able  decision,  dissented  from  the  nege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  bv  the 

ruling  of  the  court  granting  a  new  trial.  President  under  the  authority  of  the  act,  no  officer 

Judge  Smalley  decided  differently  in  the  case  shall  be  compelled  to  produce  the  body  of  the  person 

Walker  vs.  Crane,  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  in  custody:  but  upon  certificate  under  oath  that  tho 

constitutionality  of  the  act  passed  by  Congress  section  authorizes  the  President  during  the  present 

on  March  3,  1863,  providing  that  "  any  order  rebellion,  whenever  the  public  safety  required  it,  to 

of  the  President,  or  under  his  authority,  made  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  it  is  provided, 

at  any  time  during  the  existence  of  this  rebel-  ^  that  suspension  remain  in  force  so  long  as  the 

i:«„   -v«u  i*A  «  j„?An«a  :«  «n  Ann»f«  +«  ««w  ««  rebellion  continued.    On  this  return  there  anses  the 

lion,  shall  be  a  defence  m  all  courts  to  any  ac-  important  question  whether  on  the  29th  of  June  last 

tion  or  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  pending  the  rebellion  continued  or  not.    This  question  I  am 

or  to  be  commenced  for  any  search,  seizure,  to  determine/  It  is  a  fact  to  be  judicially  determined, 


scrutiny 

tution  of  the  United  States,  and  afforded  no  to  deprive  him  of  it.    We  have  plainly  before  us  the 

protection  for  acts  done  under  the  authority  of  fact  that  the  power  of  suspension  is  granted  only  for 

that  section;  also,  that  the  opinion  of  Whiting  the  continuance  of  rebellion.    It  ceases  with  the  re- 

;«  -~~~-a  *~  *i»«  «^«„^«.,«*i^«  *e  *!.«+  «„<■  «r«o  bellion;  and  I  think  and  shall  so  decide,  that  the 

in  regard  to  the  construction  of  that  act  was  courts  aro  bound  to  ^  ^  citizen  hig  rf^t  under 

erroneous;  ana  that,  martial  law  not  having  the  privilege.    Then  there  is  the  one  thing  to  decide, 

been  declared  in  Vermont,  the  civil  law  re-  What  shall  be  the  evidence  of  the  end  of  the  rebel- 

mained  in  full  force,  and  was  not  subordinate  l»<>n*    This  must  be  such  as  ia  necessary  to  prove 

to  military  authority.  "J.  othef.  fac*/    IKtV|nk  ih¥  wf  hav?.  abundan* 

««sj  »             j  evidence  that  the  rebeJUon  no  longer  continues. 

A  verdict  was  rendered  in  Buffalo  against  The  abundance  of  evidence  was  then  set  forth 

General  Scroggs,  late  Provost  Marshal  of  the  tersely  and  clearly  by  the  Judge,  concluding  with  the 

Buffalo    District,    at   the    suit    of  Charles    P.  assertion.  "  I  cannot  doubt  the  fact ;  we  afl  know  it, 

Davis,    for    false    imprisonment.      An    action  and  thank  the  G^d  Providence  that  there  w  no  wax 

w.  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bo,-  ^^edlK^olt  ZSBgfS 

ton,   Mass.,  by  Leonard  Bturtevant  vs.  JN.  Jl.  the  war,  be  limited  and  controUed  when  the  war  has 

Allen.    The  plaintiff  alleged  that  in  August,  ceased?    This  being  bo,  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 

18C1,  the  defendant   accused  him  of  being  a  ident  merely,  waiving  all  other  considerations  that 

traitor  to  the  Government,  saying  "he  is  a  bear  upon  this  subject,  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant  for 

««A1'fA.   -«^    aA,wt<w,:^n;a+  »  ;«    ^J^^™   ~*  the  arrest  of  a  citizen.    And  when  a  warrant  is  issued 

traitor  and  secessionist,"  in  consequence  of  fop  the  arre8t  or  gearch  of  any  person  or    lace>  for 

winch  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  JJort  probable  cause,  it  must  be  supported  by  oath  or  affir- 

Lafhyette,  occasioning  loss  of  health  and  prop-  ruation;  and  there  being  no  oath  or  affirmation  here 
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charging  the  crime  or  offence,  nor  warrant  pursuant  Headquawhbs  DupAsntmrr  or  Alabama,     I 

to  it,  to  authorize  the  arrest,  the  warrant  in  this  case,  Ornca  Ptovost  Mabsbal  Gkkkbal,  Not.  21. 1663.  f 

therefore,  is  unauthorized,  and  the  relator  is  entitled  Respectfully  returned.    I  am  acting  under  military 

to  be  discharged.  orders  from  Maj.-Gen.  C.  R.  Woods,  commanding 

This  decision  is  not  one  that  conflicts  as  between  *H»  ,dePartment*  .     ,.         .     .       .  ,   ,     ^ 

the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  country.    It  *  d°  not  recognue  the  authority  of  Judge  Busteed, 

is  an  important  clause  of  our  Constitution  and  right,  *«*  therefore  decline  to  respond  forger  ^>  the  wriC 

that  the  military  shall  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times  be  ._,        ,,..„,       ,  «     HUNTER  BROOKS 

in  strict  subservience  to  the  civil  power,  and  it  will,  Brevet  Lieut-Col.  and  Provost  Marshal  General. 

in  this  respect,  as  peace  happily  reigns,  as  to  the  ^A**1*!68  ■»•  Woods: 

civil  authorities  themselves.    On  this  simple  fact,  Hkadquabtzbs  Dn>AsrmvT  or  Alabama,        ) 

considering  the  return,  and  no  more,  I  discharge  Mobil*,  Ala.,  Nov.  22,  166SL  j 

this  claimant.  I  do  not  go  into  the  question  whether  Bv  way  of  return  to  the  within  writ,  I,  Brevet  Maj.- 

Congress  has  the  right  to  put  into  the  array  contract-  Gen.  Charles  R.  Woods,  of  the  United  States  volon- 

ors  or  others.    It  is  not  necessary  to  this  decision,  teen,  commanding  the  Department  of  Alabama,  re- 

I  must  discard  all  considerations  that  have  been  sug-  spectfully  show  that  the  said  Thomas  C.  A.  Dexter, 

gested  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cozzens  has  *n  «"d  writ  named,  is  imprisoned  and  detained  by 

een  tried  by  a  military  tribunal.    It  would  have  me.  by  authority  of  the  President  of  tbe  United  States, 

E resented  a  different  question  had  it  been  returned  *n<*  °f  Maj.-Gen.  George  H.  Thomas,  commanding 

ere  that  he  was  in  execution  under  the  finding  of  the  Military  Division  of  Tennessee.    That  by  the 

that  court.    I  hope,  however,  most  earnestly  hope,  order  and  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 

now  at  the  end  of  the  long  terrible  war  we  have  just  States,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  in  the 

passed  through,  that  the  President  of  the  United  State  of  Alabama,  and  that  consistently  with  the 

States  will  do  speedily  what  I  think  he  ought  to  do,  orders  of  my  military  superiors,  the  President  of  the 

refuse  his  sanction  to  all  trials  of  offences  that  are  United  States,  and  Mai. -Gen.  Thomas,  I  cannot  pro- 

not  purely  military,  and  let  the  citizen  be  again  re-  duce  the  bod7  of  said  Thomas  C.  A.  Dexter  before  any 

turned  to  the  tribunals  to  which  he  is  accustomed  to  civil  tribunal,  and  protesting  due  respect  for  the  Hon- 

answer,  and  there  to  receive  the  punishment  of  which  orablc  the  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 

he  shall  be  found  to  be  guilty.    I  make  no  decision  on  of  Alabama,  I  decline  to  obey  the  writ,  or  to  make 

this  question,  for  the  question  of  trial  is  not  returned  ony  other  or  further  return. 

as  the  reason  for  the  arrest,  nor  will  it,  therefore,  be  CHARLES  R.  WOODS,  Brevet  Maj.-Gen., 

proper  for  me  to  notice  it.    The  return  is  based  aim-  Commanding  Department  of  Alabama, 

ply  on  the  power  of  the  President  to  order  the  arrest  Judg©  Busteed  then  asked  the  counsel  if  lie 

E&  ~OTttoSky  °f the S^S™*™  of- the  wnt  °i  had  any  motion  to  make,  whereupon  Mr.  An- 

habeas  corpus.    Therefore,  the  decision  in  one  great  ,           J        jYi    iX.  ATli?  "7";urvu        V™ 

question,  must,  in  my  judgment,  decide  all  questions  drewB  argued  that  both  the  returns  were  wholly 

of  this  kind.    That  is  to  say,  the  time  allowed  the  defective  and  insufficient,  and  moved  in  conclu- 

President  to  exercise  this  power  is  at  an  end.    The  sion  for  an  order  directing  Gen.  Woods  and 

bow  of  peace  spans  the  whole  country,  and  that -was  Col.  Brooks  to  make  a  further  and  full  return  to 

to  be  the  sign  that  all  should  be  secured  in  their  t^         •+ 

rights  hereafter.    I  have,  I  believe,  nothing  further  l n®w ny  ,          .,  .                       ..T                  ,A, 

that  it  is  necessary  to  add.    I  have  thought  with  a  A  he  Judge  said  in  answer:    "I  agree  with 

Srcat  deal  of  care  on  this  subject.    I  have  approved  what  counsel  has  said  touching  the  insufficiency 

je  calm  and  dispassionate  manner  of  the  discus*  of  these  returns.     That  of  the  provost  marshal 

lease  of  the  relator.  Com*,  it  is  not  proper  in  making  an  answer 
Cozzens  was  accordingly  discharged,  and  the  case  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  deny  the  authority 
thus  ended.  of  the  officer  issuing  tne  writ  This  is  no  part 
No  case  has  arisen  concerning  the  suspension  of  a  return.  I  can  but  hope  that  an  officer  in 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  gave  rise  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  of  the 
to  more  comment  and  created  greater  interest  rank  of  the  respondent  Brooks,  is  not  guilty 
than  that  in  reference  to  Thomas  0.  A.  Dexter  in  of  intentional  disrespect  to  the  courts  of  the 
the  U.  S.  Court  of  Alabama,  before  Judge  Rich-  United  States,  and  that  the  language  in  which 
ard  Busteed.  The  facts  of  tne  case  are  stated  as  he  couohes  his  return  is  the  result  of  his  igno- 
follows :  R.  F.  Andrews,  Esq.,  counsel  for  Mr.  ranee  of  what  was  proper  in  the  premises.  If 
Dexter,  presented  a  petition  setting  forth  the  I  supposed  that  the  matter  complained  of  pro- 
grounds  on  which  action  was  requested,  and  ceeded  from  viciousness,  it  would  be  my  duty 
praying  that  the  writ  might  issue  to  Gen.  Woods  to  order  that  he  show  cause  to-morrow  morning 
and  to  Col.  Brooks,  provost  marshal,  in  whose  why  he  should  not  he  proceeded  against  as  for 
custody  it  was  alleged  Mr.  Dexter  was  held,  contempt.  I  choose  the  charitable  construction, 
The  writ  was  allowed,  returnable  November  and  pass  it  over  with  these  observations.  The 
22d.  On  that  day  proof  of  the  service  of  this  motion  that  he  make  a  further  return  will  not 
writ  on  Gen.  0.  K.  Woods,  and  on  Hunter  be  granted.  It  is  unnecessary,  because  in  what 
Brooks,  the  provost  marshal,  was  made,  and  he  calls  his  return  he  says  he  is  acting  under 
Judge  Busteed  asked  if  either  of  the  respond-  orders  from  Gen.  Woods,  his  department  cont- 
ents was  present.  Neither  of  them  appearing,  mander,  and  because  in  the  return  made  by 
the  Judge  caused  proclamation  for  them  to  be  Gen.  Woods  he  assumes  the  responsibility  of  the 
made,  and  the  crier  called  out  the  name  of  each  imprisonment  of  the  petitioner, 
three  times.  Mr.  Andrews  stated  that  Gen.  u  The  motion  will  be  granted  as  it  respects 
Woods  and  Col.' Brooks  had  each  made  a  return  the  return  made  by  Gen.  Woods.  This  return 
to  the  writ,  and  read  to  the  Court  the  return  is  altogether  insufficient.  It  does  not  comply 
of  Col.  Brooks,  as  follows:  in  any  essential  with  the  requirements  of  the 
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law.     The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  people's  The  language  of  the  mandate  is  aptly  chosen  and  full 

writ  of  right     When  issued  out  of  a  United  ?/  ^Jcance.    It  leaves  untouched  the  great  writ 

States  Court  the  practice  upon  the  return  to  it  £?£  £»!<R?I^°  lts  use'  *k*  £*£•    temand- 

w,     vw«i  »  ww  piaMuvo  "ft""*  ■£»«  i^v***  •*  w  tv  lng  lt9  bengfltg  an<i  exercise,  may  be  held  in  abeyance 

conforms  to  the  practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  but  even  then  only 

of  the  State  in  which  the  district  court  is  situ-  when  the  public  safety  requires  it.   A  state  of  rebel- 

ated.    It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  writ  that  the  hon  or  invasion,  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  sus- 

body  of  the  petitioner  be  produced  with  the  re-  ^^f^f  J?£^ge~  J^f 8e'  °r  eJth*I  of  tbeso 

*„«T  ;*■  *i»A  Kl^^A^i  v™  Wo  „ne+swiv      tk^  mav  exift*>  ™  8t"l  D0  necessity  arise  for  its  suspen- 

turn,  if  the  respondent  have  his  custody.    The  Bion#    It  fg  onlv  when  eithep  c/these  exists,  that  the 

statutes  of  Alabama  require— indeed  the  statutes  power  to  interfere  with  the  writ  vests,  and  even  then 

of  all  the  States  require — that  the  body  of  the  this  power  may  only  be  exercised  when  the  public 

petitioner  be  produced  before  the  officer  issuing  f*feti  requires  it.    Of  the  necessity  for  its  exercise, 

tha  <nr*if  TKrhon  Mfnrn  ia  mail*  *«  it  and  tTiof  if  tne  Government  judges  after  the  facts  exist  out  of 

the  writ  when  return  is  made  to  it,  and  that  if  which           the  ^  to  suspend  the  privilegeof  tho 

the  party  is  detained  under  a  writ,  warrant,  or  wrjt. 

other  written  authority,  a  copy  thereof  must  be  The  question  that  first  confronts  us  in  this  inquiry 

annexed  to  the  return  and  the  original  produced  is,do  either  of  the  precedent  conditions  exist  upon 

to  the  court    In  all  these  respects  the  return  which  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  office  of  the 


the  United  States  and  of  Maj.-Gen.  George  K.  in  current  history,  of  which  Courts  may  take  judicial 

Thomas.7     This  authority  should  be  produced.  cognizance,  and  the  judicial  officer  who  should  affect 

"  This  part  of  the  return  to  the  writ  made  by  JESSE?  on  J?eBe  Bul?iect8  would  not  gain  much 

Jlir    *v^    v.  V-  J         T7           _.    oT  ~T  t  jXt  credit  for  any  thing  save  \in  common  obtuseness.  That 

Gen.  Woods  which  informs  the  courts  that  'the  no  "invasion"  of  our  country  has  occurred  or  now 

writ  of  habeas  carpus  is  suspended  in  Alabama,7  exists,  is  as  true  as  that  none  is  likely  to  take  place, 

may  be  treated  as  surplusage.    The  General  is  Individuals,  anxious  to  become  citisens  of  the  west 

evidently  a  better  soldier  than  lawyer.    This  fSP™*  ?n  m  th,e  .fu.tu^  "^jy  have  in  the  past, 

Court  cannot  suppose  that  an  officer  of  the  high  !K\S T*l ^™?  *nii°A*eir  fortaneirith  ouni but 

.."*  i*"""™  ■«w^ww  «*"»     j™    j  Ti     *  tne  ldea  of  an  invasion  by  an  organized  enemy,  is  as 

military  grade  of  Gen.  Woods  intended  to  in-  -  chimerical  as  the  experiences  of  Munchausen,  and  as 

struct  the  Court  upon  the  law  of  the  case,  and  empty  as  the  South  Sea  bubble.   Clearly  the  right  to 

the  very  full  disclaimer  of  any  disrespect  for  the  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has 

authority  of  the  Court  which  the  General  makes  %£™^nj2JST  £  ^l^"  of  J^e  country, 

in  his  return  is  in  marked  and  satisfactory  con-  ca™e.  pubhc  Bafe*    ls  not  «**W«*  *<>»  *» 

trast  to  the  course  pursued  by  an  officer,  of  Does  a  "rebellion"  exist  here?  is  the  next  per- 

subordinate  rank."  tinent  inquiry,  and  this  must  be  met  and  answered 

No  other  return  was  made  by  Gen.  Woods,  Precisely  as  the  question  of  invasion  is  met  and  an- 

nd  au  attachment  was  i^aed  against  Mm  as  TSS^lM'^^^i^lSi 

for  contempt,  Judge  Busteed  delivenng  the  fol-  mining  if  rebellion  exists. 

lowing  opinion :  It  is  sadly  true  that  a  rebellion  has  existed  in  our 

country— a  rebellion  so  vast  in  its  proportions  that 
The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  more  than  a  century  belligerent  rights  were  accorded  to  it  oy  several  of 
older  than  the  political  organization  of  our  country,  the  leading  Powers  of  the  earth,  and  to  subdue  which 
It  was  wrested  from  Power  when  it  was  at  its  merid-  required  years  of  time,  more  than  a  million  of  men 
ian,  by  Freedom  when  in  its  infancy.  Deprived  of  in  arms,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  treasure — a 
it,  the  citizen  is  a  slave,  and  Government  a  despot,  rebellion  that  shook  the  earth  and  threatened  to  en* 
Although  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  know  little  gulf  an  empire.  Happily  for  this  people,  happily  for 
of  the  struggle  out  of  which  this  priceless  boon  was  their  history  and  their  posterity,  happily  for  human- 
born,  the  writ  is  familial*  to  them  as  their  daily  life,  ity  and  liberty,  that  rebellion  no  longer  exists.  Our 
and  the  sign  to  them  of  sure  deliverance  from  unjust  fertile  fields,  lately  barren  and  fruitless,  are  again 
restraint.  Its  behests  mav  not  ordinarily  be  denied  rewarding  the  husbandman's  toil  j  our  ships,  so  long 
without  wounding  Liberty  herself  and  pensioning  her  flapping  idle  sails,  are  again  navigating  the  waters; 
upon  Tyranny.  In  our  own  land  the  cases  are  very  our  storehouses  and  shops,  heretofore  silent  as  the 
few  in  which  the  privilege  of  the  writ  can  lawfully  be  grave,  are  again  resounding  with  the  noise  of  trade 
suspended,  and  the  organic  law  itself  stands  guard  and  commerce.  In  all  the  broad  land  that  constitutes 
over  the  sacredness  or  the  remedy  it  is  designed  to  our  country  there  is  not  an  organized  .opposition  to 
secure.  The  men  who.  made  the  revolution  of  1776,  the  Government.  No  forces  hostile  to  it  deny  its 
understood  too  well  the  value  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  authority.  The  nation's  flag  dominates  every  acre 
Corpus  to  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  mere  intendment,  of  the  nation's  demesne.  There  is  now  no  rebellion 
or  in  the  gift  of  discretion  or  caprice.  It  is  secured  here.  Let  us  devoutly  thank  God ! 
to  the  people  of  these  States  as  a  constitutional  right,  These  views  are  fortified  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
and  who  interrupts  the  enjoyment  of  the  right,  except  March  8, 1863,  entitled  "an  act  relating  to  Habeas 
in  the  cases  and  specially  nlainly  enumerated,  no-  Corpus,  and  regulating  Judicial  proceedings  in  cer- 
lates  the  law  of  the  land  and  is  guilty  of  a  high  crime,  tain  cases."  which  act  authorizes  the  President  to 
Above  all  others  he  is  guilty,  whatever  his  rank,  who,  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Jtabeas  corpus, 
himself,  a  servant  of  the  law,  attempts  to  embarrass  and  also  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
its  administration  or  divert  its  benefits  from  those  15th  of  September,  1868.  suspending  it.  The  Con- 
who  claim  them.  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  gressional  enactment  and  the  proclamation  issued  by 
corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  its  authority^  each  recognizes  the  principle  that  there 
of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  reauire  is  no  power  in  the  Government  to  suspend  the  priv- 
it."  This  is  the  mandate  or  the  Constitution  of  the  ilege  except  as  set  forth  bv  the  Constitution,  and 
United  States  of  America,  so  directly  stated  that  he  each,  in  express  terms,  provides  that  the  suspension 
who  runs  may  read.  It  is  obligatory  on  us  all.  Nor  bo  decreed  shall  not  continue  longer  than  the  rebel- 
the  Executive,  nor  the  Legislature,  nor  the  Judiciary  lion, 
dan  increase,  or  lessen,  or  alter  its  manifest  scope.  The  first  section  of  the  act  declares  "that  during 
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tbo  present  rebellion,  the  President  of  the  United  mandated  with  much  emphasis,  and  it  is  therein  also 

States,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  public  safety  declared  that  in  every  county  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 

may  require  it,  may  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  "Judges  and  Sheriffs  have  beeu  appointed,  and  are, 

of  habeas  corpus  in  any  case  throughout  the  United  and  for  weeks  have  been  in  the  exercise  of  their  func- 

States  or  any  part  thereof."  tions."    And  vet  this  same  military  commander,  on 


Congres  , 

pending  the  privilege  of  the  wril  throughout  the  On  the  28th  day  of  October,  1865,  the  President  of 

United  States,  in  certain  specified  cases;  such  sus-  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people 

pension  to  continue  throughout  the  duration  of  the  thereof,  appointing  "the  first  Thursday  of  December 

said  rebellion,  or  until  by  a  subsequent  proclamation  toext,  as  a  day  of  National  Thanksgiving  to  the  Creator 

the  proclamation  of  September  should  be  modified  of  the  Universe"  for  the  deliverances  of  the  American 

or  revoked.  people  from  the  terrible  calamities  of  domestic  strife. 

This  alternative  language  clearly  looks  to  and  was  in  one  of  the  preambles  to  this  proclamation  these 

intended  to  provide  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  words  occur :  "  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  during 

the  privilege  of  the  writ  whenever  "the  public  safety  the  year  which  is  now  coming  to  an  end,  to  relieve 

did  not  require  its  longer  suspension ; "  and  this,  even  our  beloved  country  from  the  fearful  scourge  of  civil 

although  the  rebellion  should  continue  after  its  res-  war,  and  to  permit  us  to  secure  the  blessings  of  peace, 

toration,  as  it  did  in  all  the  time  that  elapsed  between  unity,  and  harmony." 

the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  The  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  virtue 

President  to  suspend  it,  and  its  actual  suspension.  of  his  office,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  its  army  and 

It  is  very  important,  in  this  connection,  to  observe  navy,  thus  officially  announces  the  restoration  of 

that  the  proclamation  specifically  enumerates  the  domestic  tranquillity. 

persons  and  cases  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  In  a  letter  dated  at  Washington,  on  the  10th  day 

/wheat  corpus  during  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion,  of  the  present  month  of  November,  the  Lieutenant- 

or  until  the  withdrawal  or  modification  of  the  procla-  General  of  the  United  States  writes  over  his  own 

niation.    These  are —  signature  as  follows :    "  However  we  may  have  dif- 

Where,  by  the  authority  of  the  President,  any  mil-  fered  from  our  Southern  brethren  in  the  events  of  the 

ilary,  naval,  or  civil  officer  of  the  Government,  held  last  four  years,  we  have  now  become  one  people,  and 

persons  in  custody  as,  1st,  prisoners  of  war;   2d,  with  but  one  interest."   This  language  of  toe  Nation's 

spies;  8d,  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy ;  4th,  en-  chosen  Military  Chieftain,  certainly  does  not  favor 

rolled,  drafted,  mustered,  or  enlisted  officers,  soldiers,  the  idea  that  Gen.  Grant  knows  of  the  existence  of 

and  seamen,  belonging  to  tho  land  or  naval  forces ;  such  a  state  of  public  disorder  as  would  justify  the 

6th,  deserters ;  6th,  persons  amenable  to  military  law,  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 

or  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  or  the  rules  pre-  in  Alabama. 

scribed  by  authority  of  the  President  for  the  regula-  There  being  then  neither  "invasion"  nor  "rebel- 

tion  of  military  and  naval  services;  7th,  persons  re-  lion"  to  menace  "tho public  safety,"  it  follows  that 

stating  a  draft ;  8th,  any  other  offence  against  the  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cannot  now 

military  or  naval  services.  be  suspended,  and  the  citizen  must  be  fully  protected 

As  to  all  other  classes  of  citizens,  there  has  been  in  his  right  to  invoke  its  aid. 

no  general  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  The  case  of  the  petitioner  comes  within  the  prin- 

under  the  authorization  of  the  act  of  Congress.    In  ciplcs  I  have  stated;  and  even  if  it  were  true  that  the 

one  or  two  individual  cases,  the  writ  has  been  spe-  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  September,  186S,  is  Brill 

cially  suspended  by  order  of  the  President.  in  force  here,  this  case  is  not  within  the  class  of  eases 

I  am  additionally  fortified  in  the  views  I  have  ex-  or  persons  against  whom  the  privilege  of  the  writ  was 

pressed,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  appoint-  suspended  by  that  proclamation.    In  his  petition, 

mg  a  Provisional  Governor  for  Alabama,  and  by  the  the  allegations  of  which  are  not  controverted,  he 

acts  which  he  thereby  authorizes  and  directs  to  be  states  that  he  is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  any  time, 

performed.    Among  other  things,  the  United  States  or  in  any  manner,  connected  with  the  land  or  naval 

District  Judge  for  the  Judicial  District  in  which  Ala-  forces,  or  the  militia,  when  called  into  the  military 

bama  is  included,  is  thereby  directed  to  "  proceed  to  service  of  the  United  States;  that  he  is  a  "  citizen  of 

hold  courts  within  said  State  in  accordance  with  the  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  never  voluntarily 

provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress."    Is  anyone  weak  given  any  aid,  countenance,  support,  or  adhesion  to 

enough  to  suppose  that  the  President  of  the  United  any  government,  power,  authority,  constitution,  or 

States  would  order  the  civil  courts  to  resume  their  cause,  inimical  or  hostile  to  the  United  States ;  but 

functions  in  a  State  in  rebellion  against  the  Govern-  has  been  habitually  and  steadily  loyal  to  them  and  to 

ment,  and  denying   and   fighting  against  its  au-  their  cause  and  government"    That  in  Hay  last  he 

thority  f  "  came  to  the  State  of  Alabama  as  Supervising  Spe- 

This  proclamation  was  issued  in  July  last,  and  as  cial  Agent  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States," 

if  to  place  the  matter  beyond  cavil,  the  President  on  under  certain  acts  of  Congress,  and  that  he  performed 

the  25th  of  August,  1865,  issued  another  proclamation  the  duties  of  such  office  until  about  the  first  day  of 

removing  all  existing  restrictions  on  trade  with  the  November,  1865.    That  on  the  7th  day  of  November 

States  then  recently  in  rebellion,  and  allowing  the  instant,  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of  Major-Gen- 

importation  into  these  States  of  articles  which  here-  eral  Charles  R.  Woods,  commanding  the  United 

tofore  had  been  declared  contraband  of  war.    Need  States  forces  at  Mobile.    That  no  affidavit  accusing 

it  be  argued  that  if  rebellion  existed  in  Alabama,  the  him  of  crime  has  ever  been  made,  and  no  warrant  for 

Government  would  not  authorize  munitions  of  war  to  his  arrest  issued  by  any  magistrate  having  jurisdic- 

be  brought  into  the  State;  or  can  there  be  much  bet-  tion  of  offences  against  the  laws.    That  he  has  had 

ter  evidence  than  this  last  named  proclamation  affords,  no  hearing,  and  has  not  been  informed  of  the  nature 

that  the  President  regards  the  rebellion  ended  within  of  the  charge  against  him  j  but  that  he  is  enabled  to 

her  borders?  state  that  "it  arises  entirely  upon  some  supposed 

On  the  2d  day  of  September,  1865,  "General  Orders  misfeasance  or  non-feasance  of  duty  in  his  office  of 

No.  88,"  issued  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Depart-  Supervising  Agent  of  the  Treasury  Department.  That 

ment  of  Alabama,  by  the  direction  of  the  respondent,  he  offered  Dad  for  his  appearance  before  any  Court 

Major-General  Charles  R.  Woods.  In  these  "Orders"  having  jurisdiction  of  the  alleged  offence,  which  was 

the  rebellion  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and,  refused  by  the  military  commander." 

totidem  verbis,  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Such  in  substance  and  often  in  terms,  is  the  pcti- 

United  States  over  the  late  rebellious  States,  is  an-  tion  upon  which  the  writ  was  issued,  and  upon  the 
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assumption  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  therein  set  forth,        The  undersigned  further  says,  that  he  believed 

this  case  presents  some  very  remarkable  features.  himself  fully  justified  in  his  refusal  to  produce  the 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  on  body  of  the  said  T.  C.  A.  Dexter  in  Court,  or  to  stay 

the  hearing  of  the  matter  the  counsel  for  the  peti-  the  proceedings  of  the  military  commission,  so  con- 

tioner  filed  with  the  papers  herein,  what  purported  vened  by  him  as  aforesaid,  and  if  he  had  acted  other- 

to  be  the  charges  and  specifications  against  the  peti-  wise,  would   hare  violated   his  duty  of  obedience 

tioner,  served  upon  him  after  the  allowance  of  the  to  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

writ.    That  these  are  not  under  oath,  but  merely  and  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas,  commanding 

subscribed  bv  Hunter  Brooks,  as  Provost  Marshal  of  the  Military  Division  of  the* Tennessee. 
Mobile,  and  that  all  of  these  charges  and  specifications        The  undersigned  here  annexes  a  copy  of  the  orders 

are  only  accusatory  of  the  petitioner  as  an  appointee  under  which  he  is  acting  in  this  matter,  and  produces 

of  the  Government  to  an  office,  which,  by  no  possible  now  here  the  originals  of  said  orders,  for  the  inspec- 

construction,  can  be  held  military  or  naval  in  its  tion  of  the  Court, 
character,  and  for  malefeasance  in  which,  he  is  not,  in        All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 
anv  degree,  liable  to  military  discipline.  CHAS.  K.  WOODS,  Brevet  Maj.-Gen. 

I  have  already  adjudged  the  return  made  to  this  u..^™..-—  Vl.™«« i« 

writ  by  Brom  kjjdr-Generd lCh«rl«i  B.  Wyd.  m  ^  Li^.-^jSZtoSSuf'™*' * 

petitioner  is  or  not,  unlawfully  restrained  of  his  lib-  *  Washihutos  August  14, 1865. 
erty.  In  the  present  case  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  To  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas,  Nashville:  % 
imprisonment  is  unlawful,  and  I  decide  that  the  pe-  j  ha^e  been  advised  that  innumerable  frauds  are 
fationer,  Thomas  C.  A. .Dexter ,is  entitled  to,  and  must  being  practised  by  persons  assuming  to  be  Treasury 
be  discharged  from  the  custody  and  restraint  of  the  agent*;  in  various  portions  of  Alabama,  in  the  cor- 
respondent Woods,  and  from  all  military  custody  J*  ting  of  cotton,  pretended  to  belong  to  the  Confed- 
and  restraint  But  m  view  of  the  fact  that  no- ap-  erate  Government  I  also  understand  that  they  are 
pointment  of  a  United  States  Attorney  for  this  Dis-  conilected  with  the  commander  of  post  at  Montgom- 
tnct  of  Alabama  has  yet  been  made,  and  havm*  before  er~  1  hope  y0l2  wiU  appoint  some  efficient  officer 
me  these  accusations  of  a  grave  offence  alleged  to  uJdeT  J0Uf  COmmand  to  proceed,  and  examine,  and 


Thomas  C.  A  Dexter  before  me,  to  the  end  that  he  manner,  and  report  the  names  of  the  persons  engaged 

may  give  bail,  with  efficient  sureties,  in  suoh  sum  in  each  transaction  and  each  case.   Mr.  DiUon,  Treas- 

as  shall  be  fixed  by  this  Court  for  his  appearance  in  nry  Agent^  will  be  in  town  in  a  few  days,  and  will 

the  Southern  District, »t jrachiunesand [places  there-  confer  with  you  upon  that  subject,  and  especially 

in  as  he  shall  be  required  by  either  the  United  States  q en.  Hatch,  at  Montgomerv. 

Judge,  or  the  United  States  District  Attorney  for  this  (Signed)             ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

District,  to  answer  any  complaint  or  indictment  which  President  United  States, 

may  be  preferred  against  him  touching  the  matters  Official  and  true  copy. 

alleged  in  the  charges  and  specifications  served  on  Fbed.  H.  Wilson,  Ass't.  A.  G.  Gen'i  Dep't  Ala, 
him  by  Provost  Marshal  Hunter  Brooks,  and  which 

are  on  file  in  this  Court  „,  Jacxsox,  Miss.,  Nov.  a,  186& 

Axx,          .        •_x/^fTT1           .        j  Maj.-Gen.  Chas.  R.  Woods.  Commanding: 

An  attachment  against  (xen.  Woods  was  issued  f  0I2  are  rfght  to  decline  to  give  up  Dexter.    He  is 

and  served,  and  the  following  answer  mode  now  being  tried  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law 

thereto  on  the  next  morning:  of  third  of  March,  1865. 

To  the  Hon.  Richard  Busteed,  IT.  S.  District  Judge;  °*5jf*[ [**?  true  C£E&   n   m^^rAa  m.  iUm 

General  of  volunteers,  commanding  the  Department  #        Wab  Depabtmbnt,  Washtngtow,  Nov.  26, 1S65. 

of  Alabama,  in  answer  to  an  attachment  issued  against  Jfaj.-Gen.  Geo.  If.  Thomas  : 

him  by  your  Honor,  and  served  upon  him  by  the  The  Commission  having  Dexter* s  case  under  con- 
United  States  Marshal,  and  returnable  this  11th  day  sideration,  will  proceed  to  make  a  thorough  and 
of  December,  1865,  respectfully  says:  speedy  examination  of  his  case,  and  make  such  de- 

That  no  further  proceedings  under  the  said  writ  cision  as  the  proof  will  justify, 

of  attachment  should  be  had  against  him,  because  he  If  Gen.  Thomas  left  Mobile,  forward  this  despatch 

says  there  has  not  been  at  any  time  any  intention  to  Gen.  Woods. 

upon  his  part  to  treat  with  disrespect  the  authority  (Signed)           ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

or  process  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  or  the  President  United  States. 

Judge  thereof.  Official  and  true  copy. 

That  the  first  return  made  by  the  undersigned  to  Feed.  H.  Wilson,  Ass't  Adj't  Gen'l  Dep't  Ala. 

the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  to  him  to  produce  «,, .                              ■»  ^    .a  ,*^        r       j     . 

the  body  of  the  said  T.  C.  A  Dexter  before  your  This  paper  was  read  amid  the  profound  at- 

Honor,  was  intended  to  be  such  a  compliance  with  tention  of  the  audience.     On  the  conclusion  of 

the  exigence  of  said  writ  as  would  discharge  the  duty  its  reading,  the  Court  inquired  of  Mr.  Andrews 

that  the  undersigned  owed  to  his  military  superiors,  whether  he  had  any  motion  to  make.     The 

*BA,lTrXK"0^itt»rnm«ieb7th.nn-  «>™el  then  briefly  adverted  to  the  circmn- 

dersigned  to  said  writ  he  says,  that  before  it  was  or-  stances  of  the  case,  and  said  he  scarcely  knew 

dered  to  be  made,  a  military  commission  had  been  what  motion  to  make  in  the  premises.     That 

convened  for  the,  trial  of  the  said  T.  C.  A  Dexter,  he  thought  the  best  disposition  that  could  be 

and  the  i»id  return  was  intended  ^ony^ey  respect-  ^  of  the  whole  mMer  was  to  leave  it  to 

a^n^  the  discretion  and  control  of  the  Court,  con* 

to  the.  Judge  presiding.  dent  that  whatever  judgment  was  rendered 
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would  be  a  wise  adjustment  of  the  vexed  qnes-  which  were  disregarded.    None  of  the  allegations  in 

lions,  the  petition  were  controverted,  and  at  this  hour  theit 

Judge  Busteed  thereupon  delivered  the  fol-  *EbEA  upon  the  "^  of  tbia  oourt  whoU* 

lowing  opinion :  These,  taken  as  admitted,  left  me  no  option  as  tc 

The  answer  of  Gen.  Woods  to  the  warrant  of  at-  mJ  COttr;6;.  *  w".obU«e3?  *°  an.f.Adid  °™*  *•&*> 

tachment  issued  in  this  matter  is  satisfactory.    Situ-  charge  of  the  petitioner  from  military  arres^  but,  to 

ated  as  this  officer  is,  and  with  the  explanations  J»™rie  Government  harmless,  directed  hit  transfer 

offered  for  his  course,  fie  ought  to  be  excused  for  his  to  ™  f™  «™.°nties,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be 


pears  General  Woods  has  acted  in  strict  and  discipK-  y™  »uo'   .xm8  oruer  ?xT*  ""^  "W"^™ 

nary  subordination  to  those  who  hare  a  lawful  right  *?°  PfWtojwri  counsel  then  moved  for  a  writ  of 

to  require  his  literal  compliance  with  their  commands.  *t*»cbment  against  Gen.  Woods,  which  was  issued 

For  this  he  should  be  praised  by  them  rather  than  ELcorS!nS&  and  was  made  returnable  in i  two  weeks 

censured  by  me.    The  attachment  against  him  will  £°m  *?c  date  °f  2s  wlowiiioe.    In  the  interim  I  saw 

therefore  be  vacated,  and  without  costs.    But  while  ?0/-  Parsons  at  Montgomery,  who  informed  me  that 

acquitting  Gen.  Woods,  I  cannot,  even  by  implica-  £efor«  *he  ^gram  was  senti to  which  I  have  re- 

tion,  consent  to  what  I  consider  an  encroachment  fereed,  he  conversed  with  the  Preside^ut,  and  told  him 

of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  of  ou5  "jJ^^V^^J?^?1^  **?*,?  **?  onmv 

upon  one  of  its  coordinate  branches.    It  is  worse  waJ  *°  J?"*  Ptot*  to. h°ld  tho  National  Courts  as  di- 

tban  useless  for  the  Courts  to  attempt  the  exercise  ?Jcttd  b7  the  **  of  Congress,  and  that  the  Pres- 

of  their  functions  if  the  President  not  only  allows  but  lden*  ^P1*8*"1  *he  opinion  that  it  was  proper  for 

directs  disobedience  to  their  authority  and  process.  m?«r?      *°*         ^  .              .     *.                    -  « 

In  the  language  of  a  learned  jurisconsufi:  "  The  -™.1  fanlmai7.?ni?8?.  Di  *°  ™  ^IW?JSf  /**?* 

citizen  lives  under  the  protection  and  is  subject  to  the  Wood9  to  ™  writ  of  attachment,  read  and  filed  this 

requirements  of  a  written  fundamental  law.    No  de-  mo™"n&-    From  this  answer  and  the  papers  annexed 

partment  of  the  National  or  any  State  Government  can  to  lj»  and  the  proceedings  herein,  four  things  are  now 

lawfully  act  otherwise  than  according  to  the  powers  made  distinctly  apparent    First,  it  appears  that  the 

conferred  or  the  restrictions  imposed%y  that  instru.  <mginu  jure»t  and  imprisonment  of  toe  petitioner 

ment.    If  the  citisen  believes  himself  to  be  aggrieved  W»J  b£ 7irtnelof  ?  direct  JT"  Jj  the  President  him- 

by  some  action  of  either  government  wbicli  he  sup-  »e«  without  the  intervention  of  the  chief  or  any  offi- 

poses  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  his  ccr  in  "J,*  ***  executive  departments.    The  tel- 

complaint  admits  of  judicial  investigation,  he  must  cff*m  under  which  the  arrest  was  ^umd 

be  heard  on  that  question,  and  it  must  be  adjudicated,  '  Andr,?w  JohMon,  President  of  the  United  States," 

or  there  can  be  no  administration  of  the  laws  worthy  Secondly,  it  appears  that  the  continuance  of  the 

of  the  name  of  justice  "  petitioners  imprisonment,  although  pronounced  to 

I  frankly  own  the  embarrassment  put  upon  me  by  b^J.ftwfoIbv  *£e  •""ft  is  by  express  personal  in- 

the  action  of  the  President  in  this  case.    His  procla-  gjructions  from  the  President.    His  telegram  to  Gen. 

mation  of  July,  1865,  appointing  a  Provisional  Gov-  A00™*8'  m  ^P1*  *  PFe8ume»  *°  5n«  aent  him  touch- 

ernor  for  thia  State,  £fer  *&>  provides  that  the  }n*  ****"*>  S  £°,8,S?e*d  "  ^^iohn!°n' Prcs" 

District  Judge  of  the  United  States  shall  proceed  to  *dent  °f  **£  I5dt?*  ?*****."     ' Thjrdly,  it  appears 

hold  courts  in  this  State,  in  accordance  with  the  acts  *ha*  Gen;  Jood8  &**&**£  he  held  to  answer  cnra- 

of  Congress  inally  in  this  case,  for  refusing  obedience  to  the  writ 

BefoFe  I  left  New  York,  in  November  last,  I  agreed  of  .****»  «W*    Fourthly,  il  appears  that  the  im- 

with  Gov.  Parsons,  who  was  then  in  that  city, Ibout  pnsonment  of  Dexter  is  not  for  any  of  the  causes  in 

to  go  to  Washington,  that  he  should  inform  the  Pres-  aspect  of  which,  and  that  he  is  not  bimself  one  of  the 

ident  of  my  purpose  to  open  the  courts,  and  that  if  Pf  «°?s  as  against  whom  the  privilege  of  the  wnt 

in  the  opinion  of  the  President  it  was  not  discreet  to  of  *?*•»  "T19  ]»«*  e™  be*n  suspended.    If  he  is 

do  so,  upon  my  receiving  a  telegram  to  that  effect  %mXt7  °?  •nVd»  *»»  *?*«*?2*  malversation  m  a 

from  Gov.  Parsons,  directed  to  mS  at  Mobile,  I  woiild  purely  cml  office,  and  it  will  hardly  be  contended 

postpone  holding  them  until  such  time  as  the  Presi-  ™t  the  public  safety  now  requires  the  trial  of  an 

Sent  should  determine  the  civil  authority  might,  with  ?ffen?«  «*■»*  the  Treasury  to  be  by  a  military  tn- 

advantage  to  the  public  interests,  be  put  in  course  bunal-    Courts-martial ^are  the  necessary,  but  mere 

of  exercise  here.    I  deemed  it  my  duty,  as  **  was  my  ^™<*»  of  a  war  establishment.    Civil  ju&catorics 

pleasure,  to  secure,  so  far  as  I  could,  the  utmost  har-  *™  *be  appropriate  and  chosen  tribunals  established 

mony  of  action  between  the  various  departments  of  b7  law,  not  more  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty, 

the  Government.  than  the  protection  of  the  innocent. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Mobile,  I  received  a  telegram  .?**•  ;*£«*£•  circumstances  thus  brief! v  reca- 

from  Gov.  Parsons,  dated  at  Washington,  which  runs  Pitulated,  that  this  unseemlv  conflict  between  the .mil- 

as  follows  •  ™**7  ^^  *ne  civil  authonties  has  been  provoked.    I 

«  Tfc  *i*  tt™    jx+i„mA  tww  .  clalm  exemption  from  any  responsibility  for  it.   And 

The  courts  will  bo  held.         _A__nva  or  ought  to  be  beyond  the  public  watchfulness,  and 

Lb  WIS  h.  ^AKSUISS,  ^  ^^  us    ftll  place  and  powep  j^  heW  fa  trust  for 

Provisional  Governor.  the  people>  j  d £em  it  due  alike  ^  them  and  ^  mjm 

I  presumed  this  telegram  was  transmitted  after  self,  to  make  the  foregoinff  statements  of  fact    And 

consultation  with  the  President,  and  at  once  prepared  upon  behalf  of  the  judicial  office,  I  respectfully  pro- 

to  discharge  such  of  the  duties  of  my  office  as  might  test  against  the  act  of  the  President,  and  assert  that 

be  required.     Application  was  shortly  afterwards  the  trial  of  the  petitioner  Dexter  cannot  lawfully  pro- 


The  petition  In  the  matter  makes  out  as  clear  a  case  ftnd  obedience  to  which,  is  at  once  the  knightliest 

for  relief  as  can  be  imagined,  and  I  allowed  the  writ  and  m08t  patriotic  service  that  either  citizen  or  gov* 

The  officer  upon  whom  it  was  served  refused  to  obey  ernment  can  render  to  the  country. 

and  maintain  jurisdiction  in  the  case.    Various  judi-  "wnt  in  some  portions  of  the  United  btates,  wae 

cial  orders  followed  the  granting  of  the  writ,  all  of  issued  on  December  1st  - 
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«.  T5^*l!»  &  ,the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  lowing  Wednesday,  while  reading  a  portion  of 

the  United  States  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  A  nnhKahftrt  oArmnn  in  fcfa  wife  \u*  A»*n<™A  +fcA 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  the  {P?biuT  sermon  to  nis  wife,  he  dropped  the 

priTilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  certain  cases  ■***,  and,  leaning  his  head  npon  his  hand, 

therein  set  forth  was   suspended   throughout  the  expired. 

United  States;  and  whereas  the  reasons  for  that  sub-  HALIBURTON,   Hon.  Thomas    Chaxdleb 

P|n?02  ™ay  *"  iW  *•  ^^K  ceasod  fa  Mmo  (Sam  Slick),  a  well-known  English  author,  died 

of  the  States  and  Territories:  •*  Tfli^«-^-+K   or^A  aq  „aam      tt« v  j. 

Now,  therefore,  he  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  John-  £.IsieW0™'  "fig*  *B  * ear8'     **  w?8  b2™  at 

son,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  pro-  Windsor,  Nova  bcotaa ;  was  educated  at  King's 

claim  and  declare  that  the  suspension  aforesaid  and  College,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820.     He 

all  other  proclamations  and  orders  suspending  the  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assem- 

ES%R££!JS!i  &»&STJi2£5fe5  bly,.and  in  1829  to.  appointed  Chief  Justice 


Una,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louis-  years  after  resigned  the  office  and  went  to  &ig- 

lan>m^an^^T6?*^.tte^tP?to'(5oi,mibia'  fead*  where  the   remainder  of  his  life  was 

and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  Parliament  for    the  borough  of  Launceston, 

affixed.    Bone  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  1st  which  he  continued  to  represent  on  Conserva- 

day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tive  principles  until  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 

ST^lfy1*  hu??1Teia.?d,5ftrfi7,Aandof  ment  ™  July»  1866i  when>  owing  to  the  infirm 

the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  a^x.  _*  <*•    «.'    Ull  \     _   '  „  ^  r  ^_  a.-,  .     - 

the  ninefieth.  ANDREW  JOHNSON.  *****  of  his  health,  he  was  not  a  candidate  for 
By  the  President :  reelection.  He  was  a  frequent  and  fluent 
"William  H.  Skwakd,  Secretary  of  State.  speaker,  but  was  more  widely  known  by  his 
(See  MiLiTAET  Commissions.)  writings  both  in  Europe  and  America.  His 
HAGAN  Y,  Rev.  John  B.,  D.  D.,  a  Methodist  earliest  literary  undertaking  was  a  series  of 
clergyman,  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  letters  entitled  "Lucubrations  of  Sam  Slick, 
August  26,  1808,  died  in  New  York,  June  28,  the  Olockmaker  "  which  he  contributed,  in 
1865.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  Church  1835,  to  a  weekly  newspaper  of  Nova  Scotia, 
about  the  year  1828,  and  commenced  the  work  exhibiting,  in  a  tone  of  good-natured  raillery, 
of  an  itinerant  minister  in  1831.  In  the  follow-  peculiar  features  of  the  Yankee  character, 
ing  year  he  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia  These  letters  were  subsequently  collected  in  a 
Annual  Conference,  and  was  stationed  at  Port  volume,  and  they  have  been  several  times  re- 
Deposit,  Maryland.  From  1833  to  1850  he  printed.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  England 
was  stationed  successively  at  Elkton,  Md.,  he  produced  a  second  series,  under  the  title  of 
Easton,  Md.,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Kensington,  "  The  Attache* ;  or,  Sam  Slick  in  England,91  in 
Pa.,  Pottsville  and  Minersville,  Pa.,  Philadel-  which  British  society  is  amusingly  depicted; 
phia,  Ebenezer,  Middletown,  and  Cantrell's  and  to  this  a  third  series  was  eventually  added, 
Bridge,  Delaware,  and  at  Trinity,  Philadelphia,  but  its  success  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
In  1851  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  earlier  volumes.  Besides  these,  his  best  known 
Conference,  and  stationed  at  Vestry  St,  New  works,  Judge  Halliburton  published  "  Historical 
York  city,  and  subsequently  at  Mulberry  St  and  Statistical  Account  of  Nova  Scotia;"  "Let- 
In  1856  he  was  at  Yonkers,  and  in  1858  was  ters  to  Lord  Durham ; "  "Bubbles  of  Canada;  " 
transferred  to  New  York  East  Conference  and  "  The  Letter-Bag  of  the  Great  Western ; "  "  The 
stationed  at  Sands  Street,  Brooklyn.  In  1860  Old  Judge;  or,  life  in  a  Colony; "  "Rule  and 
and  '61  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Misrule  qf  the  English  in  America;  "  "Nature 
Conference  and  stationed  at  St.  Paul's,  after-  and  Human  Nature ; "  "  Wise  Saws ;"  etc.  He 
wards  at  Bedford  Street,  and  finally  at  Thir-  also  edited  several  works,  including  one  on  the 
tieth  Street,  New  York,  where  he  closed  his  "Settlement  of  New  England."  In  1858  Judge 
labors.  In  this  protracted  ministry  of  thirty-  Haliburton  received  the  degree  of  D.  0.  L. 
three  years  he  was  signally  blessed.  To  him  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  ministry  was  not  a  profession,  but  a  divino  HAMBURG,  a  free  city  of  Germany.  Ac- 
vocation.  His  familiarity  with  the  elder  and  cording  to  the  new  constitution  of  1861,  the 
greater  writers  of  Methodism  was  a  constant  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Senate  and 
surprise  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  apt  quo-  the  "  Burgerschaft"  (Council  of  Burghers), 
tationa  from  Wesley  or  Fletcher  showed  that  The  Senate  consists  of  eighteen  members,  nme 
the  writings  of  these  great  founders  had  been  of  whom  must  be  lawyers,  while  of  the 
wrought  closely  into  the  texture  of  his  thinking,  other  nine,  at  least  seven  must  be  merchants. 
His  studies  in  the  literature  of  the  last  century  The  senators  are  elected  for  life  ;  but  they 
gave  character  to  all  his  ministrations,  impart-  may  tender  a  resignation  after  having  served 
ing  to  them  a  finish  which  contributed  largely  for  six  years.  The  Senate  chooses  annually 
to  his  success.  On  the  last  Sunday  of  his  life,  among  its  own  members  a  first  and  a  second 
he  preached  to  his  congregation  from  the  text,  Burgomaster.  First  Burgomaster  for  1865, 
"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  Dr.  F.  Sieveking ;  second  Burgomaster,  A. 
my  last  end  be  like  his."  Not  having  finished  W.  Lutteroth-Legat.  The  "  Burgerschaft " 
his  discourse,  he  announced  that  he  would  oon-  consists  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  mem- 
elude  it  the  next  time  he  preached.    The  fol-  bcrs,  of  whom  eighty-four  are  chosen  by  the 
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general  direct  elections,  and  the  others  by  dif- 
ferent corporations.  The  new  constitution 
grants  fall  religions  liberty  and  makes  military 
duty  obligatory  on  every  citizen. 

Hamburg  has  an  area  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  square  miles,  and  in  1800  a  popu- 
lation of  229,941  inhabitants,  of  whom  175,- 
683  lived  in  the  city  (134,022)  and  the  two 
suburbs,  St.  George  and  St.  Pauli.  At  the 
previous  census  of  1858,  the  population  had 
been  222,379.  In  the  "Budget"  of  1865,  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  were  estimated  at 
4,293,756  thalers.  The  public  debt,  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1863,  was  22,742,332  thalers.  The  con- 
tingent of  Hamburg  to  the  Federal  army  is  2,163. 
The  value  of  imports*  amounted,  in  1864,  to 
773,016,770  marcs  banco,!  and  in  1868  to  738,- 
665,510.  The  movement  of  transmarine  ship- 
ping in  1864,  was  as  follows :  Entered,  5,012 
vessels,  together  of  465,909  lasts  (1  last=6,000 
pounds);  cleared,  5,006  vessels,  of 463,074  lasts. 
The  merchant  navy  consisted,  at  the  olose  of 

1864,  of  530  vessels  of  79,880  lasts. 
HAMLINE,  Leontdas  Lxot,  I).  D.,  an  ex- 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  born 
in  Burlington,  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  May  10, 
1797,  died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  March  28, 

1865.  His  parents  were  reputable  members  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  His  father,  Mark 
Hamline,  whose  ancestors  were  French  Hugue- 
nots, was  remarkable  for  decision  and  energy 
of  character,  for  moral  integrity,  and  for  his 
strong  Honkinsian  views  of  Christian  doctrine. 
He  was  a  New  England  farmer  on  a  small  scale, 
teaching  school  a  part  of  the  year.  It  was  a 
grief  to  him  that  his  means  did  not  justify 
educating  this  son  according  to  his  wishes. 
The  parents  of  Mr.  Hamline  early  designed  him 
for  the  ministry,  and  shaped  his  education  as 
far  as  possible  to  this  end.  Of  his  early  life 
little  can  bo  said.  He  was  very  precocious, 
amiable,  and  obedient.  His  habit  of  intense 
study  was  formed  very  early.  On  arriving  at 
the  age  of  manhood  his  high  standard  of  quali- 
fication for  the  Christian  ministry  was  such, 
that  he  felt  he  had  not  an  experience  in  the 
divine  life  that  authorized  his  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  the  holy  ministry,  as  designed  by 
his  parents,  and  instead  thereof  studied  law, 
and  became  an  honorable  member  of  the  bar  in 
Ohio.  In  1828  he  was  impressed  as  never  be- 
fore with  the  solemn  verities  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  from  this  time  dated  the  period  of 
his  conversion.  The  same  year  he  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
After  a  successful  ministerial  career  in  various 
parts  of  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
ference of  the  M.  E.  Church,  he  was  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  where,  in  the  exercise  of  his  cler- 
ical functions,  and  co-editor  of  the  "Western 
Christian  Advocate,"  and  in  1840  as  editor  of 

•  From  the  United  States  13,288,290;  from  Great  Britain, 
252,577,680  marcs  banco. 

t  Banco  meant  the  valne  of  money  at  a  bank  as  distin- 
guished from  Its  current  value.  At  Hamburg  banco  la  worth 
about  28|  per  cent  moro  thuri  currency.  A  marc  banco  Is 
equal  to  about  thirty-five  cent.*  In  United  States  money. 


"  The  Ladies1  Repository,"  he  remained  nearly 
eight  years.  His  person  was  commanding,  his 
voice  musical,  his  manners  engaging.  In  the 
pulpit  he  was  self-restrained,  self-possessed,  and 
grave  in  his  attitude,  utterances,  and  tones, 
showing  mingled  humility  and  dignity.  Bis 
style  was  faultless,  but  to  say  this  is  not  enough, 
it  was  charming,  it  had  clearness,  energy,  purity, 
and  elegance.  His  sermons  were  finished.  Of 
Bishop  H.  one  of  his  peers  says:  "His  rhetoric 
was  faultless,  his  logic  was  carefully  construct- 
ed, yet  always  sparingly,  often  brilliantly  logic 
all  ablaze.  He  rarely  delivered  a  discourse 
which  might  not  have  been  printed  word  for 
word  as  it  fell  from  his  lips,  and  safely  submit- 
ted to  the  critical  eye.  His  manners  were 
courteous  and  his  spirit  kind,  and  although  he 
often  unbent,  he  never  lost  his  dignity."  In 
1844  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  As  a  presiding  and  execu- 
tive officer  he  was  popular  and  successful,  but 
under  the  pressure  of  disease  and  infirmities, 
which  in  his  estimation  disqualified  him  for  the 
arduous  duties  and  heavy  responsibilities  of  the 
episcopacy,  he  resigned  that  position  in  1652. 
Having  an  ample  fortune  he  devoted  his  last 
years,  as  far  as  his  health  would  allow,  to  lit- 
erary and  religious  studies  and  the  interests  of 
the  Church.  Besides  many  other  charities  he. 
devoted  $50,000  in  one  month  to  two  colleges. 
He  was  the  subject  of  much  physical  suffering 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  but  his 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  expressions 
of  holy  trust,  were  often  singularly  triumphant 
and  sublime.  His  last  words  were,  "  O  chil- 
dren, this  is  wonderful  agony,  but  it  is  nothing 
to  what  my  Saviour  endured  for  mo  on  the 


» 


cross. 

HANOVER,  a  kingdom  belonging  to  the 
German  Confederation.  King  Georg  V.,  born 
May  27, 1819,  succeeded  his  father  Ernst  August 
on  November  1 8, 1 85 1 .  The  area  of  the  kingdom 
is  14,600  square  miles;  population,  in  1661, 
1,868,070,  in  1864,  1,023,492;  increase  in  three 
years,  1.88  per  cent.  According  to  their  relig- 
ious denominations,  1,584,767  belonged  (in  1864) 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  98,010  to  the  Reform- 
ed, 226,009  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  12,424  to 
Judaism,  and  2,282  to  different  Christian  sects. 
The  capital  is  Hanover,  which  had,  in  1864, 
79,649  inhabitants.  The  receipts  in  the  "  Bud- 
get" of  1865-'66  were  estimated  at  20,786,950 
thalers;  the  expenditures  at 20,748,016 thalers; 
expected  surplus,  88,879  thalers.  The  public 
debt,  on  January  1,  1864,  amounted  to  48,018,- 
274  thalers.  The  regular  army  consists  of  26.9SS 
men.  The  merchant  navy  was  composed  in 
1868  as  follows: 


« 

No. 

Laafe* 

841 

2,766 

19 

60,148 

80,753 

67* 

8,618                    51,4*0 

*  One  laat—6,000  ponnda. 
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In  the  questions  of  German  politics,  the  Got-  such  influences  as  would  serve  to  keep  them  in 

eminent  of  Hanover  sides  usually  with  Austria  the  right  way.    He  was  specially  earnest  and 

and  Prussia  against  the  majority  of  the  minor  careful  in  the  training  of  the  young.     His 

States.  parochial  school  was  a  model  of  organization, 

HARMS,  Rev.  Louis,  a  Lutheran  pastor  and  and  both  in  its  intellectual  and  religious  train- 
reformer,  born  in  Hermannsburg,  in  the  king-  ing  was  surpassed  by  no  school  in  Hanover, 
dom  of  Hanover,  in  1823,  died  in  that  town  in  and  perhaps  by  none  in  Germany.  He  often 
December,  1865.  His  father  was  pastor  of  examined  tne  children  on  religious  subjects  him- 
Hermannsburg,  a  parish  in  one  of  the  poorer  selfj  and  with  a  thoroughness  and  insight  into 
districts  of  Hanover,  surrounded  by  a  barren  then-  characters  which  was  very  remarkable. 
heath,  from  which  the  poor  farmers  were  ao-  His  profound  scholarship,  especially  on  Biblical 
customed  to  force  a  scanty  living.  The  popula-  topics,  exhibited  itself  by  its  results  rather  than 
tion  numbered  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand,  by  any  parade  of  learning. 
and  there  was  at  least  the  usual  amount  of  in-  As  a  result  of  his  extraordinary  zeal  and  his 
temperance,  and  other  vices,  and  pauperism  in  abundant  labors,  it  was  stated  in  1862,  fourteen 
the  community.  Educated  at  the  University  years  after  he  commenced  his  pastorate,  that 
of  Heidelberg,  he  had  been  aroused  from  the  there  was  not  a  house  in  Hermannsburg  whero 
spiritual  deadness  of  the  Orthodox  Lutheranism  there  was  not  regular  family  worship,  morning 
of  Hanover  at  that  period,  and  though  warmly  and  evening;  there  were  no  absences  from 
and  intensely  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  church  unless  in  consequence  of  sickness,  and 
teachings  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  was  de-  there  was  not  a  drunkard,  pauper,  or  habitually 
termined,  in  his  own  ministry,  to  infuse  into  it  vicious  person  in  the  town.  But  the  most  ex- 
a  vigorous  and  earnest  spiritual  life.  He  sue-  traordinary  of  Pastor  Harms'  labors  were  those 
ceeded  to  the  pastorate  of  Hermannsburg  on  connected  with  the  foreign  missions  established 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1848,  and  from  that  by  him  in  the  southeastern  coast  of  Africa.  In 
time  forward,  though  not  possessing  a  vigorous  1849  he  became  convinced  that  the  spiritual  life 
constitution,  he  was  one  of  the  hardest  working  and  advancement  of  his  flock  demanded  relig- 
men  in  Europe.  He  prayed  much  and  often,  ious  labor  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  their 
While  other  people  were  asleep  at  midnight,  he  parish,  and  he  began  to  preach  on  the  duty  of 
was  engaged  in  earnest  prayer.  He  sought,  bearing  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  Some  twelve 
above  all  things  else,  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  of  his  own  parishioners  offered  themselves  as 
people.  For  this  purpose  he  studied  their  char-  missionaries,  when  they  should  have  under- 
acter,  their  language,  and  their  habits,  and  their  gone  suitable  instruction  and  training.  Pastor 
temptations.  His  sermons  made  little  parade  Harms'  brother,  also  a  minister,  undertook  their 
f  learning  and  did  not  smack  of  the  University,  training,  and  a  house  was  set  apart  for  them, 
Ihey  were  plain,  simple  expositions  of  Scrip-  which  became  thenceforth,  in  some  sort,  a  theo- 
ure  in  the  language  and  adapted  to  the  under-  logical  seminary.  Others  soon  after  volunteered 
standing  of  the  common  people ;  and  his  illus-  for  the  work,  and  were  received.  The  next 
trations  and  imagery,  though  pure  and  chaste,  point  to  be  settled  was  the  selection  of  a  mis- 
were  drawn  from  the  events  and  objects  of  sionary  field,  and  after  some  correspondence 
every-day  life.  In  this  mastery  of  the  language  with  the  missionary  societies  of  the  Continent, 
of  the  eommon  people  he  greatly  resembled  none  of  which  seemed  fully  to  sympathize  with 
Martin  Luther.  Everybody  understood  him,  his  enterprise  or  purposes,  he  resolved  to  estab- 
and  he  knew  the  road  to  every  one's  heart,  lish  an  independent  mission,  and  at  first  fixed 
He  preached  often  and  long,  sometimes  two  upon  the  fierce  tribes  of  Eastern  Central  Africa, 
hours,  and  often  three  times  a  day;  yet  no  one  as  those  most  in  need  of  the  humanizing  and 
seemed  to  weary.  His  large  church  was  always  Christianizing  influence  of  missionary  labor.  It 
crowded,  aisles  and  all.  Many  would  stand  was  necessary  to  engage  a  passage  for  his  mis- 
during  the  whole  service  for  want  of  room,  sionaries,  and  the  necessary  implements  of  in- 
His  sermons  were  like  mirrors,  in  which  the  dustry  and  such  household  comforts  as  they 
people  saw  themselves  portrayed  in  their  true  required.  The  missionaries  were  but  few  of 
character,  and  often  in  a  light  which  would  them  preachers,  the  remainder  being  teachers, 
cause  them  to  weep.  He  had  also  evening  ser-  artisans,  farmers,  etc.,  whose  principal  qualifioa- 
vices  daring  the  week,  for  the  study  of  the  tions  for  the  work  were  devoted  piety  and  ear- 
Scriptures,  something  entirely  new  in  Hanover,  nest  zeal  for  the  culture  and  moral  and  religious 
and  these  were  as  fully  attended  as  the  services  improvement  of  the  savages  among  whom  their 
on  Sunday.  lot  might  be  cast.    Hermannsburg  is  an  inland 

This  was  no  sudden  excitement  or  excess  of  town  on  the  Lunenburger  heath,  and  they  were 
labor  to  be  followed  by  a  season  of  apathy  and  compelled  to  resort  to  the  great  port  of  Ham- 
sluggishness.  He  was  a  man  of  great  thorough-  burg  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  passage  to  tlje 
ness  and  system,  and  whatever  he  undertook  he  desired  scene  of  their  labors.  As  they  could  find 
carried  forward  with  the  utmost  resolution  and  no  vessel  bound  to  that  portion  of  the  East 
persistence  throughout  his  whole  career.  Hav-  African  coast,  or  willing  to  take  them  thither, 
ing  showed  his  people  their  sins,  and  led  them  Pastor  Harms  thought  it  best  to  build  a  ship 
to  repent  and  break  off  from  them,  he  watched  of  their  own.  They  did  so,  and  on  the  28th  of 
over  them,  and  brought  them  constantly  under  October,  1853,  the  fir?*,  party  of  missionaries  set 
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sail  for  their  field  of  labor.  On  arriving  off  the 
coast  of  Zanzibar,  they  found  the  Portuguese 
authorities  unwilling  to  show  them  any  favor, 
and  the  native  tribes  so  ferocious,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  field  of 
labor.  They  finally  landed  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  Africa,  among  the  Caffres,  near  the 
Zulu  country.  Here  for  a  time  they  had  a 
severe  struggle.  The  native  language  was  diffi- 
cult to  acquire,  and  the  natives  themselves 
either  hostile  or  insolent ;  but  in  the  end  the 
patience,  perseverance,  and  piety  of  the  simple- 
hearted  Hermannsburgers  won  the  day.  They 
have  now  besides  theirprincipal  station,  which 
they  have  named  New  Hennannsburg,  fifteen  or' 
more  out-stations,  and  about  two  hundred  in  all 
of  the  parishioners  of  Pastor  Harms  have  mi- 
grated thither.  Large  numbers  of  the  natives 
have  gathered  into  villages  and  come  under  the 
influences  of  civilization,  and  many  of  them 
have  become  Christians.  This  mission,  though 
on  many  accounts  an  expensive  one,  requiring 
from  $30,000  to  $50,000  a  year  for  its  support, 
was  wholly  sustained  through  the  efforts  of 
Pastor  Harms.  Ail  his  people  were  accustomed 
to  contribute  toward  it  according  to  their 
means,  and  a  small  amount  was  received  from 
voluntary  donations  from  abroad.  To  diffuse 
information  on  missionary  subjects  among  his 
people  and  afford  a  ready  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  them  and  their  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, Pastor  Harms  established  a  monthly 
missionary  periodical  called  Musiomblatt, 
which  he  edited,  and  which  attained  a  circula- 
tion of  14,000  copies  per  annum.  But  his  ex- 
cessive labors  proved  too  severe  for  his  enfee- 
bled frame,  and  for  the  last  three  years  he  had 
been  affected  by  frequent  illnesses,  which  event- 
ually proved  fatal. 

ElAYTI,  a  negro  republic  in  the  West  Indies, 
occupying  the  west  portion  of  the  island  of  San 
Domingo,  and  divided  from  the  Dominican  re- 
public on  the  east  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Anses-d-Pitre  or  Peder- 
nales,  on  the  south  coast  to  that  of  the  river 
Massacre,  which  flows  into  the  bay  of  Manza- 
nilla,  on  the  north  coast.  Its  territory,  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  ancient  French  colony, 
extends  between  latitude  17°  55'  and  19°  55' 
north,  and  longitude  71°  52'  and  74°  88'  west, 
and,  including  the  islands  of  Tortuga,  Gonaive, 
etc.,  contains  10,091  square  miles,  divided  into 
six  departments,  subdivided  into  arrondisse- 
ments  and  communes.  The  population  is  es- 
timated at  about  700,000.  The  chief  towns  are 
Port  au  Prince,  Cape  Haytien,  Gonaives,  Cayes, 
Jacmel,  and  Jeremie.  Port  au  Prince,  or  Port 
Bepublicain,  is  the  capital  and  principal  seaport 
It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Gonaive, 
and  has  about  25,000  inhabitants.  Gonaives, 
sixty-five  miles  northwest,  is  situated  at  the 
northeast  extremity  of  the  same  bay.  Cape 
Haytien,  or  Cape  Francais,  is  the  principal  port 
on  the  north  coast.  Jacmel  and  Cayes  are  the 
chief  ports  on  the  south  and  Jeremie  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  southwest  peninsula;  and  on 


the  same  peninsula  are  found  Bainet,  St  Louis, 
and  Tiburon,  the  last  at  the  extreme  southwest 
of  the  island,  and  facing  on  the  bay  of  Gonaive, 
the  ports  or  Goaro  and  Bon.  St  Nicholas  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep  bay  formed 
by  the  cape  of  the  same  name  and  the  main- 
bind  of  the  northwest  peninsula. 

The  government  of  the  republic  is  based  on 
the  constitution  of  1848 ;  the  sovereign  power 
is*  recognized  to  be  in  the  people,  and  is  ex- 
ercised through  an  elected  President  The 
Legislature  or  National  Assembly  consists  of  a 
Chamber  of  Commons  and  a  Senate,  the  former 
composed  of  one  or  more  representatives  from 
each  commune,  elected  for  five  years,  and  the 
latter  of  six  members  from  each  department, 
elected  for  nine  years.  At  present  the  number  of 
Senators  is  thirty-six,  and  that  of  Representa- 
tives fifty.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  high 
court  of  cassation,  being  the  highest  tribunal  of 
appeals,  with  superior  courts  in  the  capitals 
of  departments,  and  subsidiary  and  primary 
courts  in  the  arrondissements  and  communes. 

President  of  the  Republic:  Gen.  N.  F»  Gef- 
frard,  elected  1858. 

In  the  budget  for  1864  the  receipts  were  es- 
timated at  38,710,800  (Haytien)  dollars,*  and 
the  expenditures  at  87,831,811 ;  surplus,  1,878-, 
989. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  during  the  Tears 
from  1860  to  18G8  was  as  follows  (value  in  pi- 
astres fortes) : 


Import!.                             Export*. 

I860 

8,787,000 

8,988,468 

10,456,745 

9.986,642 

8,638.900 
•  8,585.000 
11,728,690 
14,748,000 

1362 

1868 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  were,  in 
1863,  46  per  cent.,  and  those  from  Great  Brit- 
ain 30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount. 

The  movement  of  shipping  was,  in  the  years 
from  1861  to  1863,  as  follows : 


1861 

1862. 

1S68. 

V«sm1i 

Tonnage. 

VmmIi. 

• 

Tanaig*. 

V«*. 

TOUttgVk 

Entered.... 
Cleared..... 

676 
675 

124,280 
121,924 

850 

MA 

154,785 
155,498 

815 
800 

18T,217 
184,858 

Total.... 

1,851 

246,204 

1698 

810,288, 1,615 

2T1.&75 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1865,  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  the  northern  part  of  the  re- 
public, at  the  head  of  which  was  Gen.  Turin 
feabiavet.  On  May  9th  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  organized,  and  on  May  10th  the  rebels 
took  possession  of  Cape  Haytien  without  op- 
position from  the  government  troops,  not  a 
gun  being  fired  by  either  party.  The  towns 
of  Gonaives  and  St.  Mary  were  also  taken  by 

^■■—  '  ■■■■■■■■■■■-  ■  »  —    ■■         m 

*  Haytien  dollars  (ffourde*)  are  paper  money  of  changing 
value.  In  1868,  12.25  Haytien  dollars  were  equal  to  one 
piastre  forte— one  Prussian  thaler,  or  sixty-nine  cents  In 
American  money. 

*  Turin  6a1naye,1n  July,  1804,  had  attempted  to  ssrasal* 
nate  one  of  President  Qeflrfird's  ministers.  lie  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  court-martial,  hut  escaped  to  Baa 
Domingo. 
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the  rebels.  On  May  20th  President  Geffrard  were  none  other  than  the  immediate  delivery 
issued  a  proclamation  granting  complete  am-  of  Gen.  Salnave  and  Mr.  Delorme,  their  head 
nesty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  and  front  Knowing  fall  well  the  fate  re- 
northwestern  provinces,  including  all  officers  served  for  them,  it  could  hardly  be  supposed 
and  men  belonging  to  the  military  or  naval  these  leaders  would  voluntarily  give  themselves 
forces  who  might  surrender  to  the  legitimate  up.  So  they  declined  the  honor,  but  at  the 
authorities,  the  members  of  the  provisional  gov-  same  time  replied  that  as  they  were  unable  to 
eminent  being  alone  excluded  from  the  benefits  offer  any  resistance,  they  would  quietly  give  up 
of  the  amnesty*  The  sections  continuing  in  the  city.  All  efforts  at  conciliation  having 
rebellion  against  the  government  were  by  the  failed,  fire  was  opened  on  the  morning  of  the 
same  proclamation  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  9th  from  both  steamers  on  the  water  batteries 
subject  to  martiaUaw,  and  to  be  considered  as  and  all  the  forts  held  by  the  rebels,  which  were 
publio  enemies.  In  another  proclamation,  dated  soon  demolished.  After  some  three  hours' bom- 
May  27th,  the  President  appealed  earnestly  to  bardment  of  Fort  Madeleine,  it  was  assaulted 
the  people  and  the  military  to  use  every  effort  by  Geffrard's  troops,  and  taken  without  blood- 
to  speedily  crush  the  rebellion.  shed,  the  garrison  having  evacuated  it  the  night 

Soon  two  columns  of  rebels  abandoned  their  previous,  after  spiking  the  guns.  All  the  other 
leaders  and  went  to  the  ranks  of  Gen.  Pa-  forts  had  been  abandoned  at  the  same  time,  and 
pailler,  commanding  the  government  forces ;  the  guns  spiked.  Gen.  Salnave.  having  made 
their  renewed  allegiance  being  signified  by  en-  up  his  mina  at  once  of  the  hopelessness  of  his 
thusiastic  cheers  for  President  Geffrard.  Gen.  position,  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  the  British 
Marriset,  commanding  a  force  of  loyal  troops,  guns  were  to  be  turned  upon  him,  wished  to 
in  advancing  to  attack  the  town  of  Plaisanoe,  give  his  devoted  adherents  a  ohance  to  seek 
held  by  the  rebels,  was  met  by  a  white  flag  and  their  safety  in  flight  and  to  do  the  same  him- 
cheers  for  Geffrard ;  and  interpreting  these  self.  Together  with  most  of  the  leaders,  he 
symptoms  as  the  preliminaries  to  the  submission  took  refuge  on  board  of  the  American  steamer 
of  the  insurgents,  he  proceeded  with  a  few  men  De  Soto,  which  conveyed  them  to  the  neigh- 
in  advance  of  his  corps  to  receive  the  seeming  boring  Dominican  port  of  Monte  Christi. 
flag  of  truce,  when  the  rebel  party  fired  upon  During  the  bombardment,  and  before  Gef- 
him,  killing  him  instantly.  Infuriated  by  this  frard's  troops  entered  the  city,  some  desperate 
act  of  treachery,  the  national  forces  charged  characters  set  fire  to  the  principal  quarters,  and 
upon  the  rebels,  and  speedily  routed  them  with  all  the  most  valuable  retail  shops  and  dwellings 
great  slaughter.  around  the  market  and  in  the  Rue  Espagnole 

At  the  beginning  of  June  the  rebels,  every-  were  soon  reduced  to  ashes.  They  also  tried 
where  defeated,  were  shut  up  in  the  town  of  to  destroy  the  foreign  warehouses  on  the  sea- 
Gape  Haytien.  All  the  members  of  the  pro-  side,  but  without  success,  as  these  were  saved 
visional  government  soon  disappeared,  except  from  fire,  though  not  from  pillage,  having  been 
Gen.  Salnave,  who  kept  the  city  at  the  head  of  mostly  broken  open  and  plundered  of  every 
about  six  hundred  men  until  November.  He  thing  they  contained,  particularly  the  houses 
captured  one  of  the  best  blockading  steamers,  of  such  persons  whose  occupants  were  known 
which  occurrence  greatly  increased  his  power  to  be  hostile  to  the  rebellion.  These  were  com- 
of  resistance.  pletely  gutted,  furniture  of  every  description 

On  October  23d  the  insurgents  had  a  naval  being  thrown  into  the  streets  and  broken  up 

engagement  with  the  British  gunboat  Bulldog,  by  the  mob. 

Some  Haytiens  had  taken  refuge  in  the  British  In  opening  the  Chambers,  President  Geffrard 
consulate  at  Gape  Haytien;  and  the  chief  of  the  delivered  an  interesting  speech,  in  which,  after 
insurgents  demanded  that  they  should  be  given  recapitulating  various  projected  reforms,  he 
np  to  him.  A  refusal  was  returned  by  the  mentioned  the  following  facts  with  regard  to 
consul,  but  they  were  taken  by  force  from  the  education :  "  Publio  instruction  has  received 
consulate,  and  immediately  shot.  The  Bulldog  fresh  developments.  A  small  theological  col- 
lying  in  the  port,  her  commander,  Capt  Wake,  lege,  where  superior  education  is  imparted,  has 
made  remonstrances,  which  were  treated  with  been  founded  at  Port  au  Prince.  At  the  same 
insolent  neglect.  He  then  opened  fire  on  one  time  two  establishments  have  been  created 
of  the  forte,  but  his  ship  ran  aground  during  which  promise  happy  results:  one  is  a  school 
the  engagement;  and  he  was  compelled  to  blow  directed  by  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruc- 
tor up,  and  to  escape  with  his  crew  in  his  boats  tion ;  and  the  other  a  school  conducted  by  the 
to  a  steamer  belonging  to  President  Geffrord's  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St  Joseph  do  Cluny. 
government  These  two  institutions  have  about  800  scholars. 

This  accident  hastened  the  end  of  the  rebel-  Our  other  scholastic  establishments  have  been 

lion.     On  the  7th  of  November  the  British  augmented  to  the  number  of  eighteen  new 

steamers  Lily  and  Galatia  arrived  from  Jamaica,  schools,  and  the  number  of  soholars  from  14,600 

bringing  the  English  Consul  General,  St  John,  has  been  increased  to  15,697.    In  Europe  we 

from  Port  au  Prince.    The  rebel  leaders,  fear-  have  eighteen  students  in  the  colleges  at  Paris 

ing  the  probable  object  of  their  visit,  at  once  and  Versailles,  and  twenty  placed  in  a  grand 

sent  commissioners  on  board  to  learn  what  con-  theological  college.    The  Haytien  people,  the 

ditions  were  to  be  proposed  to  them.    These  guide  of  the  African  race  in  the  paths  of  civili- 
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zation,  is  destined  to  prove  to  the  other  nations  of  succession,  the  Electa  ate  will  after  his  death 

that  the  descendants  of  that  race  are  not  inferior  fall  to  a  branch  line. 

to  the  other  races  disseminated  on  the  face  of  II.  The  Grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 

the  globe."  Grand-duke:  Ludwig  IIL,  born  Jane  9, 1806, 

HERRING,  John  Fbedebio,  an  English  paint-  succeeded  his  father  on  June  16,  1848.    The 

or,  born  in  Surrey  in  1795,  died  at  Tunbridge,  country  is  divided  into  three  provinces:  Upper 

Kent,  September  23, 1865.    His  father  was  a  Hesse,  Starkenbnrg,  and  Rhine-Hesse.    Area: 

London   tradesman,  an   American   by  birth.  8,761  square  miles.  Population  in  1861, 856,907; 

From  an  early  age  young  Herring  displayed  a  in  1864,  858,815.    As  to  religion,  in  1861,  599,- 

taste  for  painting,  but  his  juvenile  efforts  were  568  were  members  of  the  United  Evangelical 

confined  to  the  filling  in  of  coach  panels  and  Church  ;    224,088   Roman  Catholics;    28,999 

shop  sign-boards.     The  first  impulse  toward  Jews ;  4,307  members  of  other  denominations. 

that  department  of  art  in  which  he  obtained  so  Capital,  Darmstadt,  29,225 ;  largest  city,  Mainz, 

much  success,  was  given  in  the  enthusiasm  with  42,704.    Yearly  receipts,  as  estimated  in  the 

which  he  witnessed  a  race  for  the  St.  Leger,  at  "Budget"  for  the  financial  period  from  1863  to 

Doncaster,  to  which  he  went  at  the  age  of  1865,  9,292,968  florins;  yearly  expenditures,  9,« 

eighteen  in  search  of  employment.  For  several  081,885.    Surplus,  261,128.    Public  debt,  exclu- 

years  after  this  the  laborious  occupation  of  a  sive  of  railroad  debt,  about  8,100,000  florins, 

stage  coachman,  between  Wakefield  and  Lin-  The  regular  army  consisted,  in  1864,  of  11,700 

coin,  and  subsequently  between  London  and  men.    In  questions  of  German  politics,  the 

York,  was  varied  by  assiduous  application  in  Government  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  went  hand-in- 

the  portraiture  of  the  animal  he  drove ;  and  so  hand  with  Bavaria  and  Saxony  in  opposing  the 

successful  was  he  in  this,  that  at  the  instigation  policy  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 

of  friends  he  was  led  to  devote  himself  entirely  III.  The  Landgravate  of  Hesae-Homburg: 

to  art,  and  obtained  in  a  short  time  a  name  and  Landgrave  Ferdinand,  born  April  26,   1783; 

reputation  in  animal  painting  second  to  no  art-  succeeded  his  brother  Gnstav,  on  September  8, 

ist  in  England.    For  thirty  years  he  took  the  1848.    Area  135  square  miles.    Population,  in 

Sortraits  of  the  winners  of  the  Doncaster  St  1864*  27,874,  among  whom  there  were  7,413 
eger,  and  painted  a  large  number  of  racers  Lutherans ;  4,950  Roman  Catholics ;  1,005 
and  racing  scenes  for  eminent  patrons  of  the  French  Reformed;  694  German  Reformed; 
turf.  He  painted  for  the  Queen  some  of  her  1,138  Jews.  The  receipts,  in  the  "Budget"  for 
favorite  horses,  and  executed  similar  commis-  1865,  are  estimated  at  500,520  florins;  the  ex- 
sions  for  exalted  personages  in  foreign  conn-  penditures  at  441,166 ;  expected  surplus,  59,354 
tries.  Mr.  Herring's  paintings  have  been  ex-  florins.  The  army  consists  of  866  men.  Hesse- 
tensively  engraved,  and  his  popularity  has  been  Homburg  is  the  only  State  in  Germany  which 
much  increased  thereby.  Among  the  number  has  no  constitution ;  the  one  formed  in  1848 
may  be  mentioned  "  The  Members  of  the  Tern-  having  again  been  abolished  in  1852.  After 
perance  Society,"  "  The  Baron's  Charger,"  the  death  of  the  childless  Landgrave,  the  little 
44  Feeding,"  "  The  Country  Bait,"  "  The  Farm-  country  will  be  united  with  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
er's  Pet,"  "Quietude,"  " Duncan's  Horses,"  HETHERINGTON,  William  M.,  D.  D., 
and  "  Pharaoh's  Chariot  Horses."  LL.  D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Free  Church  of 
HESSE.  The  name  of  three  German  States.  Scotland,  born  in  Dumfrieshire,  Scotland,  died 
I.  The  Electorate  of  Hesse-Oassel.  Elector:  at  Glasgow,  May  28,  1865.  In  early  life 
Friedrioh  Wilhelm  L,  born  August  20,  1802,  he  worked  as  a  gardener  both  in  Scotland 
succeeded  his  father,  Wilhelm  II.,  on  November  and  England,  which  occupation  he  abandoned 
20, 1847.  The  area  of  the  Electorate  is  4,480  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  clerical  pro- 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  four  provinces:  fession,  and  this  he  did  so  effectually  that  he 
Lower  Hesse,  Upper  Hesse,  Fulda,  and  Hanau.  became  exceedingly  popular  both  as  a  preacher 
The  population  was,  in  1861,  738,476 ;  and,  in  and  a  writer.  Boon  after  being  licensed  to 
1864,  745,063 ;  increase  during  three  years,  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
0.89  per  cent.  The  capital  is  Cassel,  with  (1864)  in  Hamilton,  to  the  late  Dr.  Meek,  whoso 
40,228  inhabitants.  The  annual  receipts  are  daughter  he  married.  In  1836  he  was  pro- 
estimated  in  the  "Budget,"  for  the  financial  pe-  sented  by  Lord  Torphichen,  to  the  parish  of 
riod  from  1864  to  1866,  at  5,108,310  thalers;  Torphichen,  in  Linlithgowshire,  of  which  he 
the  expenditures  at  5,452,980  thalers.  was  minister  at  the  time  of  the  disruption.  In 
In  no  part  of  Germany  has  the  conflict  1857  when  the  Assembly  came  to  fill  the  chair 
between  the  Government  and  the  people  been  of  the  Free  College  of  Glasgow,  called  into  ex- 
more  animated  and  protracted  than  in  Hesse-  istence  by  the  munificence  or  Dr.  dark,  of 
Cassel.  On  December  31, 1864,  the  Diet,  with  Wester  Moffat,  Dr.  Hetherington  was  appointed, 
all  votes  save  two,  declared  themselves  bound  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hanna,  one  of  the  profes- 
by  their  oaths,  in  case  there  should  be  no  im-  sore  of  divinity,  which  charge  he  ably  filled 
provement  in  the  pablic  affairs,  to  protect  the  until  laid  aside  by  illness.  For  two  sessions  his 
country  against  a  further  neglect  of  its  wel-  lectures  were  read  by  clerical  friends,  with  the 
fare.  approbation  of  the  college  committee ;  but  thero 
As  the  Elector  has  entered  into  a  morganatio  being  no  hope  of  ultimate  recovery,  the  Assem- 
marriage,  and  his  children  have  therefore  no  right  bly  of  1864  made  permanent  provision  for  the 
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management  of  his  class  by  the  appointment  of  1836  Mr.  Hildreth  employed  his  pen  in  trans- 

Dr.  Islay  Barns  as  his  colleague  and  successor,  lating  from  the  French  of  Dnmont  a  work 

Among  his   other   labors,  Dr.  Hetherington  under  the  title  of  "  Bentham's  Theory  of  Legis- 

aoted  as  editor  of  the  M  Free  Church  Magazine,"  lation."    He  also  at  the  same  time  wrote  a 

a  periodical  that  enjoyed  a  wide  and  deserved  '*  History  of  Banks,"  and  passing  the  winter  of 

popularity  under  his  regime,  from  its  commence-  1887-88  in  Washington  as  correspondent  of  the 

ment  till  about  the  year  1848  or  1849.    He  "  Boston  Atlas,"  returned  to  the  editorial  chair 

was  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Church  of  a  warm  supporter  of  the  election  to  the  Presi- 

Scotland,"  a  "  History  of  the  Westminster  As-  dency  of  Gen.  Harrison, 
sembly,"  and  various  other  works.  Abandoning  journalism,  Mr.  Hildreth  next 

HILDRETH,  Riohabd,  an  American  author,  published  his  "  Despotism  in  America,"  and  in 

and  late  United  States  Consul  at  Trieste,  born  in  1840,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  again  had 

Deerfield,  Mass.,  June  22, 1807,  died  at  Florence,  resort  to  a  warmer  climate.    During  a  three 

Italy,  July  11, 1865.  His  father  was  an  eminent  years'  residence  at  Demerara,  in  British  Guiana, 

Congregational  clergyman,  and,  at  the  period  he  acted  successively  as  editor  of  two  news- 

of  his  son's  birth,  was  preceptor  of  the  flourish-  papers  published  in  Georgetown,  the  capital  of 

ing  Academy  in  Deerfield.     Being  fitted  for  the  country,  and  also  found  time  to  write  his 

college  at  Phillips'  Exeter  Academy,  his  father  "  Theory  of  Morals,"  published  in  1844,  as  well 

having  removed  to  that  town,  Richard  gradu-  as  the  "Theory  of  Politics,"  printed  in  1853. 

ated  at  Harvard  in  1826,  having  proved  himself  Mr.  Hildreth  then  turned  his  attention  to  com- 

a  successful  student  of  the  prescribed  course,  pleting  his  "  History  of  the  United  States." 

without,  however,  entirely  confining  himself  This  afforded  him  constant  occupation  for  seven 

to  it  Besides  his  extensive  readings  in  history,  years,  during  which  he  wrote  little  else.    The 

political  economy,  and  ethics,  he  became  famil-  first  volume  was  issued  in  1840,  and  the  entire 

iar  with  the  whole  body  of  Greek  and  Latin  work  in  the  three  succeeding  years. 
authors  in  their  original  languages.    He  then  *      The  composition  of  this  work  had  been  a 

entered  the  office  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  after-  favorite  purpose  with  Mr.  Hildreth  for  many 

wards  Dane  Professor  in  the  Law  School  of  years  before  its  actual  commencement.     His 

Cambridge,  where  his  remarkable  power  of  study  of  American  history,  without  reference 

close  and  long-continued  application  excited  the  to  the  original  sources  in  publio  records  and 

astonishment  of  all  who  knew  him.    In  1827,  other  manuscript  authorities,  had  been  exten- 

during  Mr.  Hildreth's  residence  in  Newbury-  sive,  if  not  profound;  his  habits  of  research 

port,  his  literary  life  took  its  commencement  in  were  methodical  and  accurate ;  and  his  fidelity 

a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  a  magazine  to  what  he  deemed  the  true  functions  of  the 

then  lately  started  in  Boston  by  Mrs.  Sarah  historian  was  vigilant  and  alert.    Although, 

Jane  Hale.    Not  long  after  he  became  a  con-  from  perhaps  a  deliberate   purpose,  he   had 

tributor  to  Willis'  "  Boston  Magazine  " — the  avoided  all  ornament  and  elegance  in  style,  the 

first  editorial  experiment  of  that  popular  writer;  work  may  justly  be  considered  the  most  acca- 

and  still  subsequently  to  Joseph  T.  Bucking-  rate,  faithful,  and  well-digested  history  of  the 

ham's  u  New  England  Magazine."  United   States  ever  published.     For  several 

In  July,  1832,  while  practising  the  legal  pro-  years  previous  to  his  acceptance  of  the  consul- 
fession  in  Boston,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  ship  at  Trieste,  Mr.  Hildreth  was  a  resident  of 
post  of  editor  of  the  "  Boston  Atlas,"  the  ex-  New  York,  and  during  that  time  was  a  frequent 
ponent  or  organ  of  Rufus  Ohoate,  Caleb  Gush-  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  "  Tribune  " 
ing,  and  other  rising  politicians,  who  were  then  and  the  "  New  American  Cyclopaedia,"  and  the 
associated  together,  and  for  several  years  Mr.  amount  of  literary  drudgery  which  he  perforra- 
Hildreth's  connection  with  the  new  paper  gave  ed  while  suffering  from  feeble  health  attests 
it  a  decided  preeminence  among  the  political  his  singular  mental  vigor  and  activity.  His 
journals  of  New  England.  His  articles  were  industry  was  a  perpetual  marvel.  With  him, 
remarkable  for  the  vehemence  of  their  tone,  the  mental  labor  was  not  a  recreation,  but  a  passion. 
closeness  of  their  reasoning,  their  elaborate  his-  His  memory  was  capacious  and  exact,  and  hi3 
torical  illustrations,  and  the  point  and  vigor  of  knowledge  of  American  politics,  of  legislation, 
their  diction.  If  strongly  partisan  in  their  spirit,  and  of  legal  decisions  was  both  extensive  and 
it  was  impossible,  with  his  earnest  nature,  to  accurate.  In  his  personal  character,  Mr.  Hil- 
hare  been  otherwise.  His  perceptions  were  dreth  had  the  credit  of  habitual  austerity.  Ho 
olear,  his  convictions  of  an  iron  strength,  and  had  no  morbid  love  of  gaining  friends,  no  cow- 
he  hated  compromise.  His  love  of  controversy  ardly  fear  of  making  enemies,  always  expressing 
was  also  innate  and  genuine;  it  had  the  force  himself  honestly  witliout  regard  to  consequences; 
of  a  passion.  still,  to  his  intimate  friends  he  daily  revealed  a 

111  health,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  compelled  disposition  of  true  modesty  and   sweetness. 

Mr.  Hildreth  to  seek  a  residence  on  a  plan-  Having  busied  himself  in  his  comparatively 

tation  at  the  South,  where  he  lived  for  about  leisure  hours  with  the  writing  of  his  u  Japan 

a  year  and  a  hal£  and  wrote  the  story  of  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is,"  his  health  shortly  after- 

"  Archy  Moore,"  subsequently,  in  1852,  repub-  wards  entirely  gave  way,  which,  in  addition  to 

lished  in  an  enlarged  form  under  tbe  title  of  the  severe  attacks  of  mental  depression  to  which 

•4  The  White  Slave."    During  the  summer  of  he  had  always  been  subject,  prostrated  hin» 
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utterly.  In  1861  he  received  the  appointment  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  18, 1862,  his 
of  United  States  Consul  at  Trieste,  being  then  division  formed  the  right  of  Jackson's  force, 
by  the  dying  bed  of  his  eldest  sister,  through  and  fought  desperately,  finally  repulsing  the 
whose  earnest  and  tender  solicitations  he  was,  Federal  troops.  At  Ohancellorsville,  in  May, 
after  much  doubt  and  fear,  induced  to  accept  1868,  his  division  formed  the  centre  of  Jack- 
the  position,  and  left  her  grave  to  embark  for  son's  command,  and  participated  in  that  flank 
Europe.  His  wife  and  son  accompanied  him,  movement  by  which  Hooker's  right  was  so 
and  under  the  sunny  fikies  of  Italy  he  for  a  effectually  crushed.  When  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
time  recovered  a  good  measure  of  his  former  son  received  his  death  wound,  the  .command 
health.  But  it  soon  again  gave  way  under  the  devolved  on  Gen.  Hill,  who  was  himself  ee- 
pressure  of  his  official  and  still  continued  liter-  verely  wounded  soon  after.  For  his  gallantry 
ary  labors.  During  the  summer  of  last  year  in  this  battle  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general, 
he  became  almost  insane,  and  recovered  his  and  placed  permanently  in  command  of  one 
mental  consciousness  only  to  sink  gradually  of  the  three  great  corps  into  which  the  army 
away  into  the  arms  of  death.  of  Virginia  was  divided.  On  the  1st,  2d,  and 
HILL,  Lieut-Gen.  Aubbosb  Powell,  an  8d  of  July,  1868,  he  led  his  corps  in  the  severe 
officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  born  in  Cul-  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  though  successful  the 
pepper  County,  Va.,  in  1824,  killed  in  the  as-  first  day,  was  unsuccessful  on  the  second  and 
sault  on  Petersburg,  Vtu,  April  2,  1865.  His  third.  In  the  autumn  of  1868  he  was  con- 
father  was  for  many  years  a  leading  politician  cerned  in  the  affair  at  Bristoe  Station  with  a 
and  merchant  in  Culpepper  County.  The  part  of  his  corps,  but  was  repulsed  with  serious 
future  lieutenant-general  entered  the  Military  loss.  In  the  great  battles  of  the  spring  of 
Academy  in  1848,  and  graduated  with  fair  1864,  Gen.  Hill  was,  next  to  Gen.  Lee,  the 
standing  in  his  class  in  1847,  in  the  same  class  most  prominent  actor  in  the  army  of  Virginia, 
with  Gen.  Burnside.  There  being  no  vacancy,  On  the  5th  of  May,  from  2  p.  m.  till  long  after 
he  received  the  brevet  rank  of  second  lieuten-  nightfall,  he  was  engaged  in  a  most  desperate 
ant  in  the  first  artillery,  and  on  the  22d  of  An-  but  indecisive  conflict,  and  the  early  dawn, 
gust  of  the  same  year  attained  a  full  second  would  have  found  him  in  a  position  of  extreme 
lieutenancy.  He  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieu-  peril  had  not  Longstreet's  corps  been  brought 
tenant  in  September,  1851,  and  in  1855  to  be  up  to  reenforce  him  at  2  a.  m.  The  fighting  of 
captain.  In  November  of  that  year  he  was  the  6th  of  May  was  very  severe,  and  in  this 
appointed  an  assistant  on  the  United  States  Hill  took  a  full  share,  but  it  was  no  more  de- 
Coast  Survey,  in  which  he  continued  till  March  cisive  than  that  of  the  previous  day.  In  the 
1st,  1861,  when  he  resigned  his  connection  with  movement  toward  SpotAsylvania,  Hill  aided  bj 
the  regular  army;  and  when  Virginia  seceded  his  counsel,  but  his  corps  was  not  engaged, 
from  the  Union,  he  sought  and  received  an  ap-  In  the  battle  of  Mechanics ville.  Hill's  corps  sus- 
pointment  from  Gov.  Letcher  as  colonel  of  the  tained  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  under  his 
18th  regiment  of  Virginia  volunteers.  He  was  eye  fought  with  great  heroism.  In  the  battle 
attached  to  Johnston's  army,  and  stationed  at  of  the  3d  of  June,  at  Cold  Harbor,  the  corps 
first  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  in  the  battle  of  was  at  first  in  reserve,  but  supported  the  other 
Manassas,  or  Bull  Run,  came  in  with  Johnston's  corps  before  the  battle  was  over.  On  the  22d 
troops  in  season  to  turn  the  issue  of  the  battle,  of  June  his  corps  and  Longstreet's  repulsed  the 
At  Williamsburg,  in  May,  1862,  he  held  the  attempt  of  the  Federal  troops  to  gain  posses- 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  distinguished  sion  of  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  drove  them 
himself  as  a  gallant  fighter  in  thai*  Vattle,  For  back  with  severe  loss.  At  the  explosion  of  the 
his  bravery  in  this  battle  he  was  made  major-  mine  on  the  lines  of  Petersburg,  on  the  80th 
genera],  and  on  the  25th  of  June,  1862,  formed  of  July,  in  the  engagement  at  Reams'  Station, 
one  of  tbe  council  of  war  held  in  Richmond,  on  the  25th  of  August,  in  the  battle  of  Hatch- 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville  on  er's  Run,  October  28-80,  and  the  subsequent 
the  26th  of  June,  and  in  the  succeeding  battles  movements  in  that  vicinity,  in  December,  1864, 
of  what  is  known  as  "The  Seven  Days,"  he  and  February,  1865,  Gen.  Hill  led  his  corps 
was  a  prominent  actor,  and  gained  a  brilliant  with  great  ability,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
reputation  for  bravery  and  skill  in  the  handling  repulsed  the  Federal  troops.  When  the  final 
of  his  troops  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  attack  upon  the  South  Side  Railroad  and  the 
battles  of  Cedar  Run,  or  Cedar  Mountain,  in  defences  of  Petersburg  came  (March  29-April 
the  Groveton  or  second  Bull  Run  battle,  in  2),  Gen.  Hill  was  active  and  indefatigable  in  his 
the  attack  near  Centreville  on  the  80th  of  exertions  to  repel  the  Federal  attack,  and  on 
August,  at  Chantilly,  and  in  the  campaign  before  the  2d  of  April,  for  the  possession  of  the  works 
"Washington,  in  which  Gen.  Pope  was  the  Fed-  in  front  of  Petersburg,  his  corps  was  opposed 
eral  commander.  On  the  14th  of  September,  to  the  6th,  9th,  and  part  of  the  25th  Federal 
1862,  he  captured  Harper's  Ferry,  ana  made  a  corps,  almost  single-handed,  and  then,  as  al- 
forced  march  to  Antietam  Creek  where  he  ar-  ways,  exposing  himself  to  fire  without  hesitn- 
rived  in  season  to  take  part  in  that  severe  but  tion,  he  was  instantly  killed  by  a  rifle-shot,  and 
indecisive  battle,  and  on  the  19th  repulsed  the  as  time  was  pressing,  the  evacuation  of  the  city 
Federal  troops,  who  crossed  the  river  in  pur-  being  determined  upon,  was  buried  the  same 
suit  of  the  rebels,  with  heavy  loss.     In  the  day. 
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HOLLAND.  (See  Netherlands). 
HOLSTEIN.  (See  Sohleswig-Holsteest.) 
HOOKER,  Sir  William  Jackson,  F.  R.  S.,  an 
eminent  English  botanist  and  Director  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  born  in  Norwich,  England,  1785, 
died  at  Kew,  August  12, 1865.  From  his  early 
boyhood  he  devoted  himself  to  botanical  pur- 
suits, and  with  so  much  success  that  he  was 
eventually  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Bot- 
any in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  students,  not 
only  by  his  ability  as  a  lecturer,  but  by  his 
kind  and  genial  disposition.  With  knapsack 
upon  his  back  and  a  collecting  case  at  his  side, 
he  practically  taught  his  pupils  the  science  he 
so  much  loved.  In  1809  he  visited  Ioeland, 
and  gave  subsequently  an  account  of  the  bot- 
any of  that  region  in  his  "  Tour  in  Ioeland." 
In  1882  he  was  removed  to  a  wider  sphere  of 
usefulness,  being  appointed  Curator  of  Kew 
Gardens,  which  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
created.  In  1835  he  was  knighted,  and  in 
1845  received  the  degree  of  D.  0.  L.  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  then  the  Chancellor.  Be- 
sides innumerable  articles  in  magazines  and  re- 
views, Sir  William  was  the  author  of  "  The 
British  Flora,"  "Flora  Borealis  Americana," 
"Icones  Filicum,"  "Genera  Filicum,"  "Musci 
Exotica,"  "Muscologia  Britannioa,"  etc.,  and 


also  the  botanical  portion  of  the  work  of  Ad* 
miral  Beechey's  account  of  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  the  Arctic  regions.  Sir  William 
Hooker  was  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  learned 
and  scientific  societies  both  upon  the  Continent 
and  in  America. 

HUNGARY,  a  country  of  Europe,  formerly 
an  independent  kingdom,  subsequently  united 
with  Austria.  Before  1 849  Hungary  embraced, 
in  a  constitutional  sense,  besides  Hungary  Proper, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Hungarian  Litorale 
(coast  land  on  the  Adriatic),  and  in  its  widest 
acceptation  also  Transylvania,  the  Military 
Frontier,  and  Dalmatia,  with  an  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  about  15,000,000.  In  1849  all  these 
dependencies  were  detached.  Some  counties 
of  Hungary  Proper  were  annexed  to  Transyl- 
vania, others  were  set  apart  to  form  the  new 
crown  land  of  the  Servian  Waywodeship  and 
Banat,  and  the  remainder  was  to  form  an  Aus- 
trian crown  land  and  province.  In  the  most 
limited  sense  the  crown  land  would  have  con- 
tained about  9,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  recent  history  of  Hungary  cannot  be 
understood  without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
diversity  of  the  races  inhabiting  the  countries 
belonging  to  the  Hungarian  crown.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  Austrian  census  of  1857,  the 
race  statistics  of  these  countries  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


G«rnaafc 

Northtni  BbvL 

SrattamStarL 

Wwt*a  Roamam. 

XHtoBROUMU 

Magysn. 

Other  Baee*. 

l,22t,TU 

24,470 

200,864 

88,100 

2,087,817 
6,090 
1,768 
9,820 

869,810 
698,625 
811,757 
880 
866.877 

45,000 
487 
400 

1,171,676 

60 

1,104,829 

140,826 

4,88^987 

12,770 

617,677 

4,900 

1,818 

Croatia  and  Slatania. 
Military  frontier. . . . 

466,948 
7,682 

102,812 
2^49 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  Mag- 
yars are  the  predominant  race,  but  that  the 
combined  non-Magyar  nationalities  have  a  large 
majority  over  the  Magyars. 

The  year  1865  marks  a  turning-point  in  the 
relation  of  Hungary  to  Austria.  The  unflinch- 
ing resistance  of  the  Hungarians  to  the  Di- 
ploma of  October  20, 1860,  and  the  Patent  of 
February  26, 1861,  by  which  the  Government 
of  Austria  endeavored  to  consolidate  all  the 
crown  lands  into  one  empire,  caused,  at  length, 
the  Government  to  yield,  to  abandon  the 
policy  of  centralization  which  had  hitherto 
been  pursued,  and  to  enter  upon  a  policy  of 
federation,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Hungarians  and  most  of  the  non-German 
crown  lands.  On  September  20th,  the  Em- 
peror published  the  celebrated  Rescript,  by 
which  the  efficiency  of  the  Patent  of  February 
26,  1861,  was  suspended.  (See  the  text  of  the 
Rescript,  under  Austbia.)  Simultaneously  with 
the  Rescript  the  following  documents  were 
published  for  the  more  immediate  use  of  the 
countries  appertaining  to  the  Hungarian  crown : 

LdUr  of  Con9oeaiion.—'Wel  Francis  Joseph  I., 
etc.,  eta,  animated  by  the  sincere  desire  for  the 
happiness  of  our  subjects,  by  strengthening  with  the 
royal  unction  the  solemn  coronation  ana  promul- 


Sation  of  our  royal  diploma  the  ties  uniting  us  to  oar 
ear  kingdom  of  Hungary,  we  shall  open  anew  the 
field  presented  to  us  by  the  possibility  of  deliberating 
with  the  estates  and  representatives  of  the  country, 
and  by  passing  with  tnem  salutary  laws  upon  the 
affairs  of  our  countries  belonging  to  the  crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  our  glorious  apostolical  predecessor,  upon 
the  just,  equitable,  and  desirable  solution  of  the 
pending  political  questions,  and  upon  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  our  dear  kingdom 
of  Hungary  with  the  existence  and  unavoidable  exi- 
gencies of  the  power  of  our  empire.  For  this  pur- 
pose, and  also  to  deliberate  according  to  the  desire 
of  our  paternal  heart,  after  the  happy  solution  of  the 
above-mentioned  questions,  upon  others  concerning 
the  public  welfare,  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
the  material  and  intellectual  interests  oi  the  country, 
we  convoke  a  general  Diet  in  cur  royal  free  city  of 
Pesth  for  the  18th  Deoember  of  this  present  year, 
and  with  God's  help  will  open  and  direct  it  in  person. 
In  consequence  of  which,  etc. 
Rescript  to  the  Royal  Qoverrvrnttit  of  Hungary* — 
We,  Francis  Joseph  I.,  etc-  animated  by  the  ear- 
nest desire  of  our  paternal  heart  to  bring  about  a 
happy  solution  of  the  constitutional  questions  and 
others  of  high  importance,  bound  up  with  the  mate- 
rial and  moral  welfare  of  our  dear  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, and  which  equally  apply  to  the  vital  conditions 
of  the  entire  monarchy  and  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, we  have  convoked  the  Diet  of  Hungary  for  the 
10th  of  December,  1865,  in  our  royal  free  city  of 
Pesth,  and  have  resolved  to  apply  the  electoral  law 
approved  by  our  sanction  of  January  7,  1861.  In 
virtue  of  our  royal  sovereign  power,  wa  allow  the 
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committees  of  the  counties  and  the  representatives  the  same  minister  of  war,  hut  the  Hungarian  Diet 
of  the  royal  free  towns,  dissolved  by  our  autograph  will  only  grant  to  the  common  army  a  Dumber  of  re- 
letter  of  November  5, 1861,  to  meet  in  place  of  tne  emits,  which  number  will  be  determined  during  the 
county  assemblies  appointed  by  article  5  of  the  law  next  session.    As  Hungary  cannot  possibly  allow  the 
of  1848,  in  order  to  form  the  electoral  districts  and  Austrian  Reichsrath  to  legislate,  for  her.  the  two 
the  central  electoral  commissions.     We  therefore  countries  cannot  have  one  and  the  same  chief  of  the 
hereby  desire  you  earnestly  to  take  without  delay  all  finance  department.    Hungary  will  take   on   her 
the  legal  measures  necessary  to  carry  out  the  elec-  shoulders  a  due  share  of  the  national  debt,  say  about 
tions.  two-fifths  of  it,  and  will  also  annually  contribute  a 
Given  at  our  capital  of  Vienna,  September  18, 1865.  certain  sum  toward  the  expenditure  of  the  war  de- 
signed)              FRANCIS   JOSEPH.  partment    There  can  be  no  question  of  the  forma- 
(Countersigned)    GEORGE  VON  HAILATH.  tion  of  a  senate  for  the  management  of  those  matters 
....               .     i    x      i              •        .I.  which  concern  both  countries,  "as  the  Hungarian 
At  the  recent  electoral  campaign,  three  par-  Djet  mUst  treat  directly  with  the  sovereign  or  his 
ties  were  in  the  field,     firstly,  the  Old  Con-  representative."    The  Hungarian  laws  of  the  year 
creative*,  nnder  the  leadership  of  Zsedenyi,  1848  were  drawn  up  in  a  great  hurry,  and  require 

who,  before  1848,  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  "j™1™ 'tneb^a Jjjjj f  "£* be  d°bne£ea h^  W?ia 

Government  against  the  Liberals  and  Radicals.  Diet>  ud  notby  inTans  rfaS^penal  pate^*The 

The  leader  of  the  party  thns  defined  the  pro-  Hungarian  Diet  will  not  be  complete  unless  Transyl- 

gramme  for  the  coming  Diet :  vania  be  represented  in  it,  that  principality  having 

1.  The  historical  privileges  and  the  integrity  of  the  been  incorporated  with  Hungary  in  the  year  1848," 
Hungarian  crown  must  be  upheld,  and  with  them        The  third  of  the  political  parties  of  Hungary 

the  rights  of  the  Hungarian  Diet.    2.  The  Diet  must  is  the  Radical-constitutional  or  the  ,fcResolu- 


of  1848  form  the  legal  basis  of  the  Hungarian  Consti-  "  resolution,"  plainly  declaring  the  rights  and 

tutioiL  they  can  only  be  altered  by  the  mutual  con-  grievances  of  Hungary.    Both  the  Resolution 

sent  of  the  crown  and  the  nation.    4.  The  differences  ?>„-+,.  nT1  a  *k«  ni/i  pAn^8«wflfl  ™;*;,«f^  4-i«A;,. 

between  Hungary  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  em-  %?*&  and  the  Old  Conservatives  imtij^ted  their 

pire  must  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  stipula-  distinctive  party-principles,   and  all  the  three 

tions  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.    6.  There  must  be  parties  agreed  upon  some  of  the  most  important 

an  independent  and  responsible  Government.  points  to  he  demanded  from  the  Austrian  Gov- 

Secondly,  the  liberal-constitutional  or  "Ad-  ernment.     On  the  other  hand,  all  agreed  in 

dress-Party,"  under  the  leadership  of  Deak  and  highly  eulogizing  the  Rescript  of  September 

Baron  Eotvds.    They  received  the  latter  name  20tn>  m&  m  manifesting  a  readiness  to  come  to 

because  they  proposed  and  carried  at  the  last  m  understanding  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Diet  of  1861  an  "address"  to  the  "King"  The  election  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  major- 

Franz  Joseph,  in  which  the  latter  was  recog-  itv  °f  tho  members  of  the  "  Address  "  party, 

nized  as  a  ruler  of  Hungary,  upon  condition  of  „  T*16  Hungarian  Diet   was  opened    by  tho 

his  Fulfilling  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  Emperor  on  December  14th,  at  the  palace  of 

the  constitution  of  the  country.    Their  chief  0fen-   Hifl  Majesty,  after  greeting  the  assembled 

organ  is  the  Pesth  "Naplo."    The  views  of  deputies,  spoke  of  the  hindrances  which  had 

this  party  are  thus  explained  by  Baron  Eotvos,  hitherto  prevented  an  adjustment  of  the  rela- 

in  a  speech  to  his  constituents:  ^ons  between  the  Emperor  and  Hungary,  and 

It  is  high  time  that  Hungary  should  seriously  en-  of.  •£*"***  b«  remov^     T**  difficulties 

deavor  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  her  sov-  which  had  hitherto  arisen  were  chiefly  owing 

ereign,  but  her  representatives  must  be  careful  not  to  the  different  points  from  which  the  two  par- 

to  lose  sight  of  three  things :  1.  They  must  not  for-  ties  set  out ;  on  the  one  side  forfeiture  of  rights, 

get  that  Hungary  with  the  part*  adnaa  (Transvlya-  md  on  the  other  unbending  maintenance  of 

ma,  Croatia,  Slavoma,  and  Dalmatia)  is  a  perfectly  ^,,1^    na   „*  an    „T,5ntA1Wn^   i-.^a,i  ^A.. 

free  and  independent  country.    2.  They  must  streu-  ?&**,  as  of  an    uninterrupted  lawful  mher- 

uously  uphold  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Con  •  ltance. 

stitution,  and  take  care  that  Hungary  has  as  great  a  The  Emperor  said  he  took  his  stand  on  the 

share  as  the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy  in  the  man-  Pragmatic  Sanction  •  which  guarantees    tho 

EStof  ^fStflffi^MK^  autonomic  polldcal  and  iadieial  administration 

the  fact  that  Hungary,  by  means  of  the  sovereign,  is  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  the  inseparable  union  of 

united  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire.    The  very  all  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown.     The 

laws  which  guarantee  our  independence  indissolubly  reciprocal  position  of  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian 

unite  Hungary  and  Austria,  and  the  common  inter-  crown  fe  therefore  to  be  regulated  before  all 

ests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  render  it  +>,:„,,,.  v.,  at.  .  _-,„,-•_,.  ^*  ^f  ry^^^nH^  c-«« 

necessary  that  they  should  live  together  inpeace  and  J?m69  V  th*  meanui&  <*  th®;^ra?1Jatlc  ^^ 

harmony.    8.  The  representatives  of  the  Hungarian  «on«     *  or  this  reason  the  Diet  of  Transylva- 

nation  must  neither  interfere  with,  nor  infringe  on,  nia  had  been  summoned  to  revise  the  laws  of 

the  constitutional  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the     

western  part  of  the  empire.  *  The  "Pragmatic  Sanction"  was  drawn  up  by  Karl  VL 

.  in  order  to  secure  to  bis  only  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  the 

At  a  meetmg  of  the  leaders  of  this  party,  succession  contrary  to  the  former  law  of  Hungary,  which  pro- 

they  debated  the  Mowing  as  the  chief  feat-  ^IS^0^^^^^^  &&%&& 

ures  Of  their  political  programme :  express  stipulation  that  that  country,  and  all  the  lands  eon- 

and  Hungary)  one  and  the  same  minister  for  foreign  own  laws  and  enstonu,  which  were  to  be  confirmed  by  every 

sJxoirs.    The  two  countries  must  also  have  one  and  monarch  before  his  coronation. 
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union;  the  Hungarian  Diet  would  also  be  called  words,  saying  that  a  dangerous  doctrine — the 

npon  to  consider  thoroughly  the  statutes  of  doctrine  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  special  rights 

1848,  relating  to  the  Bame  subject.     As  to  and  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary— had 

Croatia,  the  Emperor  called  attention  to  what  been  set  aside ;  that  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  to 

had  been  said  concerning  Hungary  in  his  Re-  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  Hungarians,  had  been 

script  at  the  opening  of  the  Diet  at  Agram,  reintegrated,  and  that  it  would  serve  as  the 

and  expressed  a  wish  that  both  countries  might  basis  of  the  statute  laws  of  Hungary  and  of  the 

come  to  an  agreement  on  the  matter.  hereditary  (German)  provinces  of  the  empire. 

First  and  foremost,  however,  it  was  import-  The  Vice-President  made  a  longer  inaugural 

ant  that  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  the  western  por- 

treatment  of  those  interests  common  to  all  the  tion  of  the  empire  should  be  convinced  that  the 

lands  of  the  monarchy.    Much  is  said  of  these  rights  of  Hungary  are  in  unison  with  the  in- 

in  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  but  many  changes  terests  of  the  empire,  but  that  parliamentary 

have  taken  place  since  the  date  of  that  instru-  centralization  is  opposed  to  those  rights.  "  Our 

ment,  and  modifications  in  the  treatment  of  aim,"  continued  Count  Andrassy,  "  should  not 

those  interests  must  necessarily  be  made.    Con-  be  the  triumph  of  Hungary,  but  the  consolida- 

stitutional  rights  have  been  granted  to  the  other  tion  of  the  power  of  Austria.      I  trust  that 

lands  of  the  imperial  realm.  Hungary  will  keep  in  view  the  rights  of  maj- 

The  nature  of  these  interests  had  been  set  esty  and  the  material  interests  of  the  empire." 

forth  in  the  October  Diploma,  and  a  common  The  sitting  was  then  adjourned  till  the  10th 

constitutional  treatment  of  them  was  most  im-  January. 

peratively  required  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  The  present  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Hungarian 
of  the  realm  and  its  continuance  as  a  strong  Diet,  according  to  the  "Pesth  Hirnok,"  is  corn- 
power,  to  which  all  other  considerations  must  posed  of  no  fewer  than  729  members.  They 
be  subordinate.  Regulations  for  this  treatment  are :  Four  members  of  the  Imperial  family  (the 
had  been  set  forth  in  the  February  Patent;  Archdukes  Albrecht,  Joseph,  and  Stephen,  and 
but,  as  that  had  been  much  objected  to,  ana  the  ex-Duke  of  Modena).  27  Roman  Catholic 
the  Emperor  was  only  anxious  to  bring  about  and  Greek  Catholio  archbishops  and  bishops, 
an  agreement  founded  on  a  general  recognition  10  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Oriental 
of  its  necessity,  he  had  suspended  the  February  Greek  Church,  11  high  dignitaries  (Reichs- 
Patent  by  that  of  September.  banner-herren),  87  lord-lieutenants  of  counties, 

Both  the  October  and  February  Diplomas  480  counts,  and  188  barons.    Ten  bishops,  two 

would  be  laid  before  the  Hungarian  Diet  for  ex-  barons,  one  lord-lieutenant,  and  fifteen  other  per- 

amination  and  acceptance;  and  he  hoped  that  if  sons  who  have  seats  and  voices  in  the  Upper 

modifications  were  introduced,  they  would  be  House,  sent  in  excuses  for  their  non-appearance, 

made  in  conformity  with  the  primary  and  vital  The  Transylvanians,  on  December  14th,  at 

requirements  of  the  realm.  their  Diet  at  Kolosvar  Qjpausenburg),  assented 

In  close  connection  with  this  matter  stands  to  the  annexation  to  Hungary.  By  an  im- 
a  revision  of  some  of  the  laws  of  1848,  to  the  perial  Rescript,  dated  December  25th,  the  Diet 
formal  validity  of  which  no  objection  is  made,  was  summoned  to  send  representatives  to  the 
but  the  execution  of  which  cannot  take  place,  Hungarian  Diet,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
nor  the  oath  to  maintain  them  be  taken,  until  the  revision  of  the  first  article  of  the  Transyl- 
they  have  been  divested  of  their  prejudicial  vanian  laws  of  1848,  which  relates  to  the  union 
bearings.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  in-  of  the  grand  principality  with  the  kingdom  of 
augural  Diploma  may  be  made  out,  and  when  Hungary.  In  a  second  Rescript  the  Emperor 
the  coronation  has  taken  place,  propositions  orders  the  Transylvanian  authorities  to  begin 
tending  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  will  be  with  the  elections  as  soon  as  possible.  In  con- 
laid  before  the  Diet.  sequence  of  some  territorial  changes  made  since 

The  Emperor  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  the  1848,  Transylvania  was  to  send  seventy-three 
task,  and  the  heavy  responsibility  attending  its  deputies  to  the  Hungarian  Diet,  instead  of 
accomplishment.  He  spoke  some  words  ex-  sixty-nine,  as  before.  The  Upper  House  of  the 
prcssive  of  confidence  in  the  members  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  was  also  to  be  reinforced  by  a 
Diet,  and  gave  utterance  to  a  hope  that  with  number  of  Transylvanian  "  Regalisten " — per- 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  their  task  would  sons  of  note — who  received  royal  letters  patent, 
be  brought  to  a  happy  termination,  and  then  authorizing  them  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  Cham- 
declared  the  Diet  to  be  opened.    The  effect  of  ber  of  Peers. 

the  speech  was  good,  and  great  enthusiasm  pre-  The  Diet  of  Croatia  was  opened  on  Nbvem- 

vailed.    All  parties,  without  any  exception,  ex-  ber  12th.  The  Government  commissioner,  who 

pressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  it  acted  as  representative  to  the  King  on  this  oc- 

On  December  20th  the  Chamber  elected  casion,  communicated  to  the  Diet  the  October 
Charles  Szentivanyi  President  by  1 79  out  of  229  Diploma  and  the  February  Patent,  and  requested 
votes,  and  Count  Julius  Andrassy  first  Vice-Pres-  that  body  to  take  into  consideration  the  ques- 
ident  by  185  out  of  211  votes.  Both  belong  to  tion  of  a  parliamentary  union  of  Croatia  and 
the  "  Address  "  party.  On  December  21st  the  Austria,  lie  also  announced  that  the  Emperor 
new  President  and  Vice-President  addressed  the  of  Austria  would  be  crowned  as  King  of  Hun- 
House.     The  former  confined  himself  to  a  few  gary  and  Croatia,  and  invited  the  Diet  to  send 
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representatives  to  the  ceremony.    He  farther  the  future  constitutional  relations  of  Croatia  to 

stated  that  the  question  of  the  future  regulation  the  central  Austrian  Government.      At  the 

of  the  Dalmatian  administration  would  he  dis-  close  of  the  year  the  Diet  had  not  taken  any 

oassed  only  after  the  definitive  settlement  of  definite  action. 


ILLINOIS.     From  the  State  census  taken  dividend  on  State  indebtedness,  presented  to 

June  80, 1865,  it  appears  that  the  population  the  Auditor  January  1,  1865,  was  $600,000, 

amounted  to  2,151,007,  a  gain  of  489,056  since  which,  added  to  the  amount  extinguished  with 

the  census  of  1860.    No  returns  were  received  the  Central  Railroad  fund,  made  an  aggregate 

from  seven  counties,  and  their  population  has  of  $1,795,000  since  December  1,  1862.     The 

been  given  as  it  was  in  1860.    The  estimated  seven  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the 

gain  in  these  counties  is  19,118,  making  a  total  Central  Railroad  for  the  years  1868  and  1864, 

gain  of  458,169.     The  increase  in  Sangamon  paid  to  the  State,  amounted  to  $705,908.62. 

County  is  15,999,  or  forty-nine  per  cent    The  On  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  the  State  debt 

population  of  Chicago  was  178,539,  a  gain  of  was  $10,651,714.81,  showing  a  reduction  dur- 

68,000  since  the  last  census.  ing  the  year  1865  of  $526,850.14. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  per-        In  his  message  the  Governor  recommended 

sonal  property  in  the  State  for  1865  was  $391,-  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Agricultural,  Me- 

688,284— $34,894,281  more  than  for  the  pre-  chanical,  and  Commercial  Statistics, 
ceding  year,  and  $8,000,000  less  than  the  ex-        Richard  Oglesby  was  inaugurated  Governor 

ceedingly  high  valuation  of  1857.  for  four  years.    The  Legislature  adjourned  at 

The  Legislature  met  on  the  81st  of  Decern-  the  close  of  the  month  of  January,  not  having 
ber,  1864,  the  day  to  which  it  had  been  pro-  transacted  business  of  any  general  interest 
rogued  by  Governor  Yates.  Both  Houses  were  Richard  Yates  was  elected  Senator  for  six 
Republican.  Governor  Yates,  in  his  message,  years,  receiving  sixty-four  votes  to  forty-three 
which  was  a  lengthy  one,  gave  the  following  for  James  C.  Robinson.  At  the  election  held  for 
statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  county  officers  in  November,  1865,  Union  tick- 
State  :  ets  were  elected  in  twenty-two  counties  hith- 
Purchased  and  paid  off  br  the  state,  with  the  erto  Democratic,  while  none  were  gained  by 

Central  Railroad  fund,  from  December  1,  triA  <vnruv*itirm 

1363,  to  December  15, 1864,  State  indebted-  ureuppuniuuu.  .... 

nesZ-  -  The  manufacturing   establishments   in   the 

Principal $875,988  41  State,  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  new 

intent,  arrears  of  interest,  etc 80,168  w  0nes  are  bemg  added  to  their  numbers.    Prom- 

$906441  89  inent  among  them  are  the  American  Watch 

Ten  per  cent,  paid  on  registered  canal  bonds  Factory,  and  the  Milk  and  Beef  Condensing 

by  Canal  Trustees,  instalments  July,  1863,  -iVYY,.  l  j.    *  W^  T **>*    yv««™™**g 

and  July,  isoi,  five  per  cent  each 289,183  88  Establishment  at  Elgin,  and  the  Pottery  Works 

at  Peoria.    Owing  to  the  high  and  fluctuating 

Permanentdebtfundedandnnfnnded-^moTint  '  taxes  on  spirit*  most  of  the  distilleries  Were 

of  different  classes  of  state  indebtedness  out-  closed,  and  the  enormous  corn  crop  of  I860  re- 

T.i.8ta?dingP0C^D?b!rl^i1T864r~         *0*  1.     *«,aaa«a  mained  unused.     Corn  sold  for  ten  cents  a 

Illinois  Bank  and  Internal  Improvement  Stock,     $81,000  00  v„ei^i    „nA  •*  „„„  naAA  ±„  aMnA  A^+A«*  f~  a,ai 

Illinois  Internal  Improvement  Stock 42,000  00  busnel,  and  it  was  used  to  some  extent  for  fuel, 

internal  Improvement  Scrip 19,570  88  being  found  to  be  cheaper  than  wood. 

£&%££& Sft^^sia:::::  •::::::  vStfEl  t*     T116  ootton  cr°p of  the  state  for  *•  *** * 

Interest  Bonds,  1847 1,200,886  96  estimated  at  5,000,000  pounds,  or  10,000  bales, 

Intereststock,  law.. .^ • 704, 404  75  being  an  enormous  increase  over  the  crop  of 

Two  certificates  for  arrears  of  interest 1,002  58  iaeP     m.-         ax  j        j        •     •   ~n     t 

Refunded  stock l^ooo  00  1864.    This  cotton  is  produced  principally  by 

Normal  University  Bonds 65,000  oo  negro  labor.     On  an  average,  one  thousand 

^&j^.^.  £!.?^.*^     iS2,ooo  00  P°unds  of  ^ginned  cotton  were  raised  to  the 

Balance  Canal  cwms'nader'ttornton  Lo^m  acre,  amounting,  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  to 

_><£•••: «JW?iS  $100  an  acre.     The  seed  sells  at  retail  for 

War  Bonds 1,679.100  00  J        .  "~t  *  .  ?      l  *  1VT7 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in  twenty-nve  cents  per  bushel — a  quantity  was 

™New T5fe;-.v  —  v;—;-i"-j «•■;•  ^6i8»000  °°  sent  to  St.  Louis  for  manufacture  into  oiL    It 

I^S^^^.?^.^^?^^  1,081,688  89  is  now  regarded  by  the  farmers  as  the  surest 

Interest  Certificates,  Canal  stock  not  regH-    '    '  and  most  profitable  crop  in  the  southern  part 

tered 17,66188  nfrliARfcitA 

Canal  Scrip  signed  by  Governor 2,616  »7  OI^nefu     *'  rv  v       *v     j  •«   •      4.^ 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  MacalHster  and  On  the  first  Of  November  the  drill  m  the 

stebbins  Bonds,  which,  according  to  state-  new  Artesian  well  at  Chicago  penetrated  a  vein 

mentofC.  Macallister,  would  amount  Jan-  _/.  .  ,•  i_  u         j_x     j«i      ^11 A 

uary  1, 1865,  to  about 27,000  oo  °*  pure  water,  winch  flowed  steadily,  at  tne  rate 

*     - of  600,000  gallons  a  day,    The  water  is  clear, 

T     • $11,178^64  45  gparjjjirigj  and  pure ;  and  though  but  nine  feet 

The  amount  derived  from  the  two  mill  tax  on  from  the  other  well,  has  no  trace  of  sulphur, 

the  assessment  of  the  year  1868,  applicable  to  the  and  has  a  temperature  of  about  fifty-eight  de- 
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grass  Fahrenheit.    The  exact  depth  of  the  well  is  eight  feet  above  low  water  in  the  lake,  and 

at  the  time  water  was  struck  was  694  feet  5  the  canal  is  to  he  cut  down  to  nine  and  a  half 

inches.     The  diameter  of  the  bore  from  the  or  ten  feet  below  ordinary  water  in  the  lake, 

surface  to  the  bottom  is  five  inches.   Fragments  The  work  commences  at  Bridgeport,  five  miles 

of  the  rock  last  penetrated  were  brought  to  the  from  the  city,  and  terminates  at  Lock  No.  2  on 

surface,  and  closely  resemble  Athens  marble,  the  summit    The  work  was  let  on  the  26th  of 

Traces  of  iron  are  discernible  immediately  above  September,  for  $997,641.46.     The  earthwork 

this  rock.    The  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  contains  2,425,865  cubic  yards,  and  the  rock- 

the  well  is  located  is  two  or  three  hundred  feet  work  864,649  cubic  yards.    The  work  is  to  be 

below  the  level  of '  the  surrounding  prairie,  finished  by  the  1st  of  September,  1868,  or  the 

While  in  the  first  well  the  stratum  of  Joliet  contractors  are  to  forfeit  twenty  per  cent,  of ' 

marble  passed  through  was  over  one  hundred  the  work  already  completed,  to  the  city  of 

feet  thick,  in  the  second  well,  only  nine  feet  Chicago. 

distant,  it  was  over  two  hundred  feet  in  thick-       The  work  on  the  Lake  Tunnel  has  been 

ness.    The  water  has  a  head  of  about  one  hun-  steadily  continued,  and  its  completion  is  ex- 

dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city.    It  is  pro-  pected  in  October,  1866.    During  the  year  the 

posed  to  enlarge  the  new  well  to  eight  inches  seven  cylinders  at  the  crib  were  forced  down  to 

in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  power,  and  also  their  places.    They  are  nine  feet  in  diameter, 

to  enlarge  the  old  well  to  twenty  inches.    Dor-  and  were  forced  down  by  screws,  a  pressure  of 

ing  the  months  of  November  and  December  sixty  tons  being  required  to  drive  them  through 

the  water  from  the  new  well  was  permitted  to  the  hard  clay.    This  work  was  completed  on 

flow  into  ponds  covering  an  area  of  twenty-five  the  81st  of  November,  and  operations  were  at 

acres,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  ice,  and  once  commenced  on  the  shaft.    At  each  end 

12,000  tons  have  already  been  stored.     The  nearly  twelve  feet  per  dav  are  being  excavated, 

well  was  bored  in  accordance  with  directions  The  tunnel  has  been  earned  out  from  the  shore 

given  by  Spiritualists,  .on  whose  charts  it  was  end  4,280  feet    The  soil  passed  through  is  a 

marked  down  that  water  would  be  struck  at  a  hard  blue  clay,  interspersed  with  pebbles.    It 

depth  of  seven  hundred  feet  is  necessary,  however,  for  the  masons  to  keep 

On  the  17th  of  April  Crosby's  Opera-House  close  up,  or  the  clay  would  begin  to  flake  off, 
and  Art  building  was  inaugurated.  It  has  a  and  in  a  short  time  the  water  would  be  admit- 
front  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  four  ted.  A  shaft  is  to  be  extended  sixty  feet  east- 
stories  high,  is  of  Athens  marble,  and  in  the  ward  from  the  crib,  with  the  view  at  some 
modern  Italian  style.  The  theatre  has  an  au-  future  time,  as  the  harbor  fills  up,  of  carrying 
ditorium  86  by  95  feet,  and  65  feet  high,  finished  it  a  mile  further  out,  to  renew  the  supply  of 
n  the  composite  style.   Three  thousand  persons  fresh  water. 

can  make  their  exit  in  from  three  to  five  min-        The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  erected  in 

utes.    The  building  cost  $400,000,  and  occupied  the  city  of  Chicago  during  the  year  was  $7,- 

a  year  in  erection.  510,000.    The  valuation  of  property,  real  and 

On  the  30th  of  August  the  Chamber  of  Com-  personal,  is  $64,709,177. 
meree  building  was  dedicated.   This  fine  edifice.        The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  amount 

constructed  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Board  of  of  flour,  and  fine  and  coarse  grains,  shipped  from 

Trade  of  Chicago,  cost  $400,000.     The  main  Chicago  during  the  year : 

building  is  93  feet  wide,  181  feet  deep,  and  100         Flour,  boiroia. WTt5e» 

feet  high.    The  main  hall  used  by  the  Board         Wheat,  bushel* of^S? 

of  Trade  is  143  feet  by  89,  and  44  feet  from      o££    -    :::::::::;:::::::::::::::  #{88 

floor  to  ceiling.     It  receives   light   through         Rye,       *      ..." '. 717,705 

eighteen  colored  windows,  and  is  adorned  with         Barley    u      4450,210 

paintings^  frescoes,  etc  From  the  first  of  April  to  the  close  of  the 

Attention  having  been  called  to  the  evils  to  year  there  were  received  262,874  head  of  beef 

be  apprehended  from  the  discharge  of  the  sew-  cattle,  against  279,383  for  the  same  period  for 

ers.into  the  Chicago  Biver,  an  act  was  passed  the  previous  year,  and  459,871  live  hogs, 
by  the  Legislature  on  the  16th  of  February,  pro-        The  losses  by  fires  during  the  year  amounted 

viding  for  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  and  to  $1,205,006 ;  insurance,  $942,142. 
Michigan  Canal,  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  the       The  election  held  in  the  State  during  the 

State  m  1886,  which  was  to  make  a  cut  through  year  was  for  the  choice  of  local  officers.    In 

the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  the  various  counties  the  Republicans  retained 

and  its  tributaries  from  those  of  the  lakes  deep  the  control  of  all  which  they  held  during  the 

enough  to  cause  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  previous  year,  and  gained  twenty  in  which  the 

to  permanently  flow  into  the  Desplaines,  and  opposition  had  at  the  previous  election  chosen 

finally  into  the  Illinois  Biver.    The  effect  of  the  local  officers. 

this  would  be  that  twenty-four  thousand  cubic       The  division  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ac- 

feet  per  minute  of  Lake  Michigan  water  would  cording  to  political  associations  was  as  follows: 
flow  through  the  city,  carrying  away  all  im-  smut*.       Hon*.       joint  i»iio4. 

purities,  and  absorbing  all  noxious  gases.    The  KepubiicanB 14  51  63 

length  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  twenty-six  Democrats "  «  «i! 

miles.    The  present  level  of  water  in  the  canal         Republican  majority,....  8  11  20 

Vol.  v.— 28  A 
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INDIA,  British,  a  dependency  of  Great  the  Rolls,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commor 

Britain  in  Asia.   By  the  act  21  and  22  Victoria,  Pleas,  Sir  E.  Ryan,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Justice 

cap.  106,  called  "  An  Act  for  the  hetter  Gov-  Willes,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Macleod  were  appointed 

ernment  of  India,"  sanctioned  August  2,  1858,  commissioners  to  prepare  a  body  of  substantive 

all  the  territories  formerly  under  the  Govern-  law  for  India.     The  first  instalment  of  the 

raent  of  the  East  India  Company  are  vested  in  labors  of  these  commissioners,  in  the  form  of 

the  Queen.    One  of  the  English  Secretaries  of  the  law  of  succession  and  inheritance  applicable 

State,  called  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  all  Christians  and  others  who  wish  to  adopt 

is  invested  with  all  the  powers  heretofore  ex-  it,  was  passed.    It  is  remarkable  as  being  in 

ercised  by  the  Company  or  by  the  Board  of  advance  of  English  legislation,  by  abolishing  the 

Control.  The  Secretary  is  assisted  by  a  Council  distinction  between  movable  and  immovable) 

of  State  for  India,  consisting  of  fifteen  mem-  property,  and  allowing  married  women  to  re- 

bers,  of  whom  seven  are  elected  by  the  Court  tain  their  own  property.  The  machinery  of  the 

of  Directors  from  their  own  body,  and  eight  Small  Cause  Courts,  which  have  proved  most 

are  nominated  by  the  Crown.    The  Executive  popular,  and  in  some  cases  self-supporting,  was 

authority  in  India  is  vested  in  a  Governor-  improved  in  such  a  way  as  promises  to  afford 

General  or  Viceroy,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  litigants  securities  for  justice  without  the  de- 

and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  lay  and  expense  of  appealing.     The  act,  so 

of  State  for  India.     Governor-General  in  1865,  much  discussed  the  previous  year,  for  abolish- 

Sir  John  Laird  Mair  Lawrence,  Bart.,  born  ing  the  grand  jury  in  the  presidency  towns. 

March  4,  1811,  appointed  Governor-General  of  and  providing  circuit  courts  and  special  juries 

India,  November  28,  1863.    The  salary  of  the  for  the  trial  of  European  offenders  in  the  inte- 

Governor-General  of  India  is  £80,000  a  year,  rior,  was  passed.    The  peculiar  position  of  the 

exclusive  of  allowances  which  may  be  estimated  150,000  Parsees  in  India  was  cared  for,  after 

at  £10,000.    Under  the  Governor-General  the  years  of  discussion,  by  creating  matrimonial 

Government  is  executed  by  a  Supreme  Council,  courts  in  which  a  high  court  judge,  aided  by 

sitting  in  Calcutta,  consisting  of  five  ordinary  Parsee  delegates,  will  hear  suits  relating  to 

and  from  six  to  ten  extra-ordinary  members,  marriage  and  divorce. 

The  ministry  is  divided  into  the  departments  of  Finally,  the  legislation  of  the  year  was 
Foreign  Affairs,  Finances, -Interior,  Military  Ad-  marked  by  a  most  comprehensive  measure  for 
ministration,  and  Publio  Works,  and  the  minis-  the  management  and  preservation  of  Govern- 
ters  form  part  of  the  Supreme  Council.  Themin-  ment  Forests  due  to  the  labors  of  Drs.  Cleg- 
isters,  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council,  the  horn  and  Brandis.  India  now  enjoys  as  en- 
Executive  Governors,  and  Lieutenant  Govern-  lightened  and  practically  useful  rules  for  the 
ors  of  the  various  territories  and  provinces,  are  preservation  of  her  great  nurseries  of  timber 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General.  The  total  and  fuel,  as  any  European  power,  while  private 
revenue  for  the  year  1863-64  was  £44,613,-  rights  are  not  ruthlessly  interfered  with  as  in 
032 ;  the  expenditure,  £44,534,685 ;  surplus,  some  despotic  countries. 
£78,347.  The  revenue  for  the  year  1864-'65,  One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the 
as  provisionally  returned,  was  £46,284,106 ;  advancing  civilization  of  India  is  the  rapid  in- 
cxpenses,  £46,628,249 ;  revenue  for  1865-'66,  crease  of  railroads.  It  appears  from  the  last 
ua  estimated  in  the  "Budget,"  £46,488,760;  annual  report  (1865)  of  Mr.  Juland  Danvers, 
expenses,  £47,186,930;  deficit,  £698,170.  Tho  the  Government  director  of  the  Indian  railway 
v^obt  of  India,  according  to  a  return  issued  by  companies,  that  the  system  of  guaranteed  rail- 
tho  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  September,  ways  comprised,  in  1865,  a  length  of  4*917 
1864,  was  £116,721,122 ;  but  this  included  miles,  of  which  8,186  were  open  for  traffic. 
£2,031,970  capital  of  railway  companies  re-  The  net  profits  in  the  year  ending  the  80th  of 
raaining  in  the  Home  Treasury,  and,  on  the  June,  1863,  on  2,161  miles  of  railway,  amounted 
other  hand,  did  not  include  the  charge  for  the  to  £690,834 ;  and  to  £915,077  in  the  year  end- 
dividend  on  the  £6,000,000  capital  stock  of  ing  the  80th  June,  1864,  on  2,489  miles.  The 
the  East  India  Company,  which  is  subject  to  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  the  latter 
redemption  by  Parliament  tinder  the  act  of  year  was  11,781,688,  compared  with  9,242,540 
1833.  in  the  former.   The  total  expenditure  of  capital 

The  area  of  the  British  dominions  in  India  is  on  the  lines  which  were,  in  1865,  open,  or  in 
estimated  at  933,722  square  miles;  and  the  es-  course  of  construction,  amounted  on  the  1st  of 
timates  of  the  population  vary  from  135,000,-  May,  1865,  to  £54,941,029.  The  expenditure 
000  to  200,000,000.  The  English  population  was  estimated  at  £5,000,000— about  £1,800,- 
amount  to  only  125,945,  of  whom  84,083  000  to  be  expended  in  England,  and  £8,850, 000 
are  connected  with  the  army.  The  actual  in  India.  The  total  amount  estimated  to  be 
strength  of  the  army  was,  on  April  30,  1862,  required  for  the  undertakings  would  reach 
78,174  Europeans,  125,913  natives :  total  204,-  £77,500,000.  The  number  of  shareholders  a 
087.  The  imports  from  India  into  the  united  the  end  of  the  year  1864  was  29,308  in  Eng 
Kingdom  were,  in  1864,  £52,287,869 ;  the  ex-  land,  and  777  in  India,  the  latter  number  con- 
ports  of  home  produce  from  the  United  King-  sisting  of  884  Europeans  and  898  natives.  There 
dom  to  India,  £19,895,145.  were  also  6,453  debenture  holders.    Up  to  the 

At  tho  end  of  the  year  1861,  the  Master  of  cad  of  1864  the  Government  had  advancec* 
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£13,160,539  to  the  railway  companies  for  tion,  the  greatest  want  of  India.  Baba  Khan 
guaranteed  interest,  but  about  £3,300,000  had  Singh,  an  influential  native,  takes  the  lead  of  it 
been  paid  back  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  rail-  Several  books  have  appeared  lately  in  its  behalf, 
ways,  leaving  nearly  £10,000,000  still  due  to  There  are  native  poets  singing  in  the  land, 
the  Government  Figan-i  Delhi — "  The  Lamentations  of  Delhi," 
Very  interesting  information  on  current  Hin-  are  a  collection  of  poems  by  different  writers, 
doo  literature  is  given  by  Garcin  De  Tassy,  on  the  last  insurrection ;  and  the  devastation  of 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  professor  the  ancient  Mogul  capital,  issued  from  a  pub- 
of  Hindoo  language  and  literature  at  the  Im-  lishing  house  called  Akmxal  Ulmatdbi — "  The 
perial  School  of  laving  Oriental  Languages  at  most  perfect  of  printers."  Quite  a  catalogue  of 
the  "  Bibliotheque  Oriental© "  of  Paris,  in  his  recent  miscellaneous  volumes,  averaging  about 
last  opening  discourse  of  the  "  Oours  de  Hin-  five  hundred  pages,  is  given  by  M.  de  Tassy. 
dustani."  According  to  De  Tassy,  journalism  Among  them  is  a  work  in  two  volumes  on 
flourishes  in  the  country.  A  new  weekly  peri-  natural  philosophy ;  a  tale  entitled  "  The  Book 
odical  has  lately  appeared  at  Agra,  entitled  of  Emotion,"  on  the  history  of  the  two  brothers 
Bahrat  Khand  Amrit,  a  name  of  genuine  Bhogwan  das  and  Gapol  Bom ;  a  new  Persian 
Oriental  style,  meaning  "  Ambrosia  for  India."  Grammar ;  a  Manual  of  Letter-Writing,  called 
It  has  a  significant  religious  design.  Its  founders  "  The  Key  of  Enjoyment ; "  a  History  of  the 
recognize,  in  principle,  the  divine  origin  of  the  Prophets,  entitled  "  The  Garden  of  Adam ; "  a 
Vcdas,  and  enforce  their  practical  teachings,  History  of  Mohammed,  called  the  "Zephyrs  of 
but  aim  to  recall  their  coreligionists  to  the  the  Gardens ;  "  and  "  Marvels  of  the  Inhabited 
purity  of  the  ancient  faith.  A  native  society  World,"  a  description  of  voyages.  In  fine,  an 
seems  to  have  charge  of  it,  and  have  issued  a  intellectual  fermentation  has  begun  in  India, 
book  against  the  "  Prodigality  of  Weddings  "■  which  promises  important  results.  The  period- 
and  other  festive  occasions.  They  appear  to  ical  press  can  hardly  fail  to  stir  up  and  "  mod- 
be  a  school  of  Hindoo  Puritans,  They  have  ernize"  the  mind  of  the  country., 
challenged  controversy,  and  have  been  an-  Religious  reform  movements  continue  to 
swered  by  a  publication  at  Delhi  called  Mufld  make  progress  among  the  Hindoos.  The  In- 
Anan,  "that  which  is  useful  to  men."  A  dian  Mirror  states  that  there  are  now  fifty-four 
new  weekly  has  appeared  at  Mirat,  called  Brahmo  Somajes  in  India,  of  which  fifty  are  in 
the  Najm  UlaWbar,  "the  Star  of  News."  Its  Bengal,  two  in  the  northwestern  provinces, 
field  is  one  of  the  most  important  northwestern  one  in  the  Punjab,  and  one  in  Madras,  under 
provinces,  and  it  is  an  example  of  European  the  name  of  Yeda  Samajum.  Nearly  all  these 
journalism  springing  up  in  the  densest  Oriental  have  their  representatives  in  the  Representa- 
life.  In  Madras  flourishes  the  Jami  UlaMbar,  tive  Council,  a  body  established  for  the  pur- 
"  Record  of  News;"  and  recently  has  been  pose  of  uniting  all  the  Somajes  for  the  further- 
commenced  there  the  India  Times,  in  four  ance  of  Brahmic  or  deistic  knowledge.  The 
native  languages,  including  the  Hindostan,  Ta-  Calcutta  Somaj  has  been  established  nearly 
mul,  Telugo,  etc.  These  periodicals  are  con-  thirty-six  years,  and  those  of  Krishnagur,  Dac- 
ducted  by  native  scholars.  They  are  but  ex-  ca,  and  Midnapore,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
amples  of  the  rapidly  advancing  journalism  of  More  than  twenty-five  have  been  established 
the  country.  "  In  fine,"  says  Do  Tassy,  citing  within  the  last  teu  years.  For  some  time  past 
a  high  authority,  "native  journalism  surges  on  eight  Brahmos  have  been  regularly  working  as 
all  sides  in  India,  displaying  ability  and  no  "missionaries." 

small  acquaintance  with  English  journalism  and  The  war  with  Bhootan,  which  had  begun  in 
literature  generally.  It  is  independent  of  the  1864,  continued  in  1865.  The  year  opened  with 
British  Government,  but  defends  it  ably."  a  series  of  successful  attacks  by  the  Bhooteas, 
Englishmen  are  acquiring  important  influence  headed  by  Toungso  Penlow,  upon  the  principal 
over  the  native  mind  by  their  Hindoo  scholar-  frontier  posts,  which  the  English  had  taken  at 
ship.  For  example,  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Cambridge  the  close  of  1864  so  easily,  as  to  be  lulled  into 
University,  is  the  foreign  correspondent  of  the  security.  Owing  to  the  selection  of  a  post  from 
Auadh-AJMar — the  Hindostani  Gazette  of  which  the  water  could  be  cut  off,  the  cowardice 
Oudh.  His  proficiency  in  the  language,  it  is  of  the  Sepoys,  and  the  incapacity  of  Col.  Camp- 
said,  astonishes  the  natives,  and  an  English-  bell,  for  which  he  was  called  on  to  resign,  the 
man,  Mr.  Kempton,  has  given  to  them  a  uro-  English  evacuated  Dewangiri  on  the  extreme 
mance,"  Boston  i  JarnilarKhaturir--"  History  right,  and  abandoned  two  guns.  So  the  Eng- 
of  the  Princess  Jarnila,"  said  to  be  remarkably  lish  were  driven  out  of  Tayagou,  in  front  of 
well  done.  A  Mussulman  literary  society  has  Bala,  with  serious  loss.  This  was  the  first 
been  established  at  Calcutta,  under  the  auspices  week  of  February,  and  there  was  still  time  for 
of  Ahmad  Khan,  who  has  become  noted  as  the  English  to  hurry  troops  to  Poonakha  and 
author  of  a  "Commentary  on  the  Bible"  triumphantly  finish  the  war.  This  Sir  John 
against  Colenso,  and  also  a  "Description  of  the  Lawrence  wished  to  do,  it  is  believed,  but  the 
Monuments  of  Delhi."  Ahmad  calls  upon  his  military  necessity  for  retaking  Dewangiri  pre- 
oountrymen  to  study  and  appropriate  all  the  vailed.  A  large  Sepoy  force  was  kept  all  the 
learning  of  the  European  nations.  At  Lahore  long  hot  and  rainy  seasons  chiefly  in  the  Terai 
some  spirit  is  shown  in  behalf  of  female  educa-  marshes,  where  it  died,  as  English  soldiers 
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perished  in  the  Crimean  winter.    Folly  one-  not  only  attracted  sixty  millions  steihng  to 

third  of  the  entire  force  was  hon  de  combat  the  country  bnt  caused  the  influence  of  cora- 

from  malaria,  and  there  was  hardly  an  officer  merce  to  penetrate  into  the  remotest  hamlets 

not  expecting  to  get  an  appointment  some-  of  the  producing  districts.    In  the  ten  years 

where  else.    When  the  season  for  resuming  ending  April,  1865,  Bombay  exported  to  the 

military  operations  came,  after  enormous  ex-  United  Kingdom  68,863,464  cwts.  of  cotton, 

penditures,  a  peace  was  signed  at  Buxa,  on  valued  at  £98,727,141.    Looking  only  at  the 

November  11th,  which  was  unanimously  con-  four  years  of  the  American  war  ending  on  the 

domned  throughout  India,  and  by  all  classes,  same  date,  Bombay  obtained  £78,094,563  for 

and  humiliating  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  guar-  12,627,164  owts.  exported  to  the  United  King- 

antees  for  the  future.    The  Indian  Government  dom  alone,  or  £82,886,724  for  13,844,788  cwts. 

is  to  pay  to  Bhootan,  not  only  the  old  "  tribute,"  exported  to  all  places.    In  the  year  before  the 

as  the  natives  call  it,  but  double  the  sum,  or  war  1860-'61y  Bombay  got  only  £6,978,700  for 

£5,000  a  year.    Toungso  Penlow,  who,  by  in-  855,500,000  pounds   of  cotton.     Last   year, 

suiting  the  British  ambassador,  occasioned  the  the  last  of  the  war,  she  got  80,333,333  sterling 

war,  and  who  alone  fought  against  the  English,  (£30,375,076),  for  little  more  than  the  same 

was  no  party  to  the  treaty,  and  it  was  regard-  quantity,  or  880,500,000  pounds,  at  the  av- 
ed  doubtful  whether  the  Deb  Rajah,  a  mere  boy  -  erage  rate  of  twelve  annas  and  nine  pie  per 

whom  he  appointed,  or  the  Paro  Penlow,  his  pound,  instead  of  two  or  three  annas  at  which 

defeated  rival  and  enemy,  could  succeed  in  in-  she  used  to  sell  it.     In  four  years  Bombay 

ducing  him  to  submit.  has  received  82,500,000  pounds  sterling  for 

The  continuing  progress  of  the  Russians  in  what,  but  for  the  American  War,  would  have 

Central  Asia,  created  nowhere  so  much  alarm  as  given  her  only  a  quarter  of  that  sum.    This 

in  British  India.    No  one  in  India  doubted  that  wealth  culminated  in  the  past  year,  of  which  it 

it  was  the  policy  of  Russia  to  make  the  frontier  is  by  far  the  greatest  fact    Nor  was  this  pros- 

of  her  empire  in  Central  Asia  march  with  the  perity  confined  to  the  Western  Presidency.  All 

English.  A  grave  apprehension  was  entertained  the  ports  partook  of  it  in  a  diminished  because 

of  the  consequences  of  such  an  advance  of  Russia,  healthier  ratio.    The  whole  trade  of  Bombay 

in  exciting  the  hopes  of  disloyal  Indians  and  in  1864-'65  was  £79,791,891  in  value;  that  of 

distracting  the  attention  of  England  in  another  Bengal  was  £45,441,788  or  five  millions  more 

European  war.   To  obtain  information  superior  than  the  preceding  year;  that  of  Madras  £17,- 

to  the  meagre  facts  received  from  the  news-  494,856;  that  of  British  Burmah  £8,619,754,  a 

writers  in  Cabul,  and  contained  in  the  drawers  great  but  permanent  increase ;    and  that  of 

of  the  English  Ministers  in  Teheran,  the  Gov-  bindh  £5,244,715.    Thus  the  whole  sea-borne 

ernment  of  India  despatched  three  intelligent  trade  of  India,  omitting  the  Straits  Settlements, 

native  officials,  as  pedlars,  to  Bokhara,  Khiva,  was  £156,792,454  in  value,  or  a  third  of  that  of 

and  Khokand,  independently  of  each  other,  and  Great  Britain. 

by  different  routes.  But  Sir  John  Lawrence  INDIANA.  The  regular  session  of  the  Leg- 
refused  to  give  any  assistance  to  the  envoys  islature  of  Indiana  convened  at  Indianapolis 
from  the  despoiled  khan  of  Khokand,  who  on  January  5th,  1865.  The  House  of  Repre- 
visited  Simla  and  Lahore,  or  to  allow  a  party  sentatives,  in  which  the  Republicans  had  a  small 
of  English  officials  who  volunteered  for  the  majority,  was  organized  by  the  election  of  John 
duty  to  accompany  them  on  their  return  to  N.  Pettit  as  Speaker ;  but  the  Senate,  being 
their  own  country.  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Republicans 

A  complication  with  the  neighboring  author-  and  Democrats,  remained  unorganized  until  the 

Hies  of  Netherlands  India,  arose  from  the  latter  9th,  when  the  Lieutenant-Governor  assumed 

seizing  the   principality  of  Assahan,  on  the  his  seat  as  presiding  officer.    On  that  day,  also, 

northeast  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  defiance,  as  the  Oliver  P.  Morton  was  inaugurated  Governor. 

English  maintain,  of  the  treaty  rights  of  both  The  regular  sessions  of  the  Indiana  Legislature 

its  ruler  and  England.    The  merchants  of  Pe-  are  biennial,  and  limited  by  the  Constitution  to 

nang  regarded  this  as  such  a  danger  to  their  sixty-one  days,  which  proved  in  1865  too  short 

trade,  that  they  addressed  a  vigorous  remon-  a  period  for  the  perfecting  and  passage  of  a  num- 

strance  to  the  Governments  of  India  and  Eng-  ber  of  important  bills.    That  the  time  spent  on 

land.  these  unperfected  measures  might  not  be  lost 

The  Crimean  War  ten  years  ago  transferred  to  the  oublic,  an  act  was  passed,  providing  that 

to  India  the  trade  of  Europe  in  jute,  fibres,  and  the  unfinished  business  of  any  regular  or  special 

seeds,  and  at  once  added  enormously  to  the  session  might  be  transferred  to  the  next  special 

wealth  of  Eastern  India.    The  American  war  session  of  the  same  Legislature,  to  be  there  dis- 

four  years  ago  gave  India,  for  a  time,  the  posed  of  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  would 

virtual   monopoly  of  the  supply  of  cotton,  have  been  in  the  session  in  which  it  originated. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  events,  the  gold  In  accordance  with  this  act,  Gov.  Morton,  by 

discoveries  were  affecting  seriously  the  value  proclamation,  summoned  the  legislature  to  meet 

of  the  precious  metals  all  over  the  world;  m  special  session  on  November  13th,  1865,  that 

and  the  rapid  progress  of  railways  in  India,  being  the  only  method  of  pushing  to  completion 

larger  in  extent  and  in  the  magnitude  and  the  unperfected  measures  of  the  regular  session, 

solidity  of  their  works  than  any  in  the  world,  The  Governor's  message  was  delivered  on  the 
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14th,    It  entered  elaborately  into  the  subject  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  issuing  in  plaoo 

of  proTiding  for  the  payment  or  renewal  of  the  of  the  public  stocks  then  in  existence,  four  mill* 

State  debt;  recommended  the  establishment  of  ions  of  six  per  cent.  State  bonds,  and  absorbing 

a  home  for  disabled  Indiana  soldiers  and  seamen,  the  balance  by  means  of  the  funds  in  the  hands 

a  bureau  of  emigration,  separate  schools  for  col-  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and 

ored  children,  and  the  repeal  of  the  statute  ex-  in  the  State  Debt  Sinking  Fund.    The  board  of 

eluding  negro  testimony.    He  also  urged  an  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  was  abolished,  and 

amendment  of  the  Constitution,  basing  repre-  its  business  transferred  to  the  Auditor  and  Treas- 

sentation  on  the  number  of  voters,  and  sustained  urer  of  State,  and  the  State  Debt  Sinking  Fund 

the  reconstruction  policy  of  President  Johnson,  was  established  with  authority  to  pay  the  prin- 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  the  State  at  cipal  and  interest  of  the  two  and  a  half  and  fivd 

this  time,  consisting  of  two  and  a  half  and  five  per  cent  bonds.    Another  act  provided  for  the 

per  cent  registered  stocks,  was  $7,418,960.50,  distribution  of  the  interest  of  the  Sinking  Fund 

divided  as  follows:  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  which 

Fiv«  per  cent  stock $5^42^500.00  would  add  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 

Two  and  a  half  per  cent  stock $2,076,460.50  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  to  the  funds 

Total $7418.96060  previously  provided  for  maintaining  the  public 

schools. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  <£ the  Sink-  Althongh  the  Constitution  prescribes  that  an 

wgFiind,  and  m  the  8tete  Debt  Sinking  Fund,  enumeralf011  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 

the  State  held  $1,882^80.17  of  this  amonnt,  gtftte  ovef  twent^ne  Tear8  of  ag<s  shall  be 

leaving  onl^togmthe  bands  of  the  weditors  mad            ^   ^    Jmch  enumeration  hag 

0fK*\6  f^^«o^0imt  °i  fl5'086'080;88'  °*  been  made  since  1853;  and,  consequently,  no 
r,h£h0  &??7'm%3  7V  *?  C6^  Td  ne*  apportionment,  which  is  also^Wed  to 
$1928,288  two  and  a  half  per  cents.  Tie  face  be  ma^  periodically,  has  been  possible.  The 
of  the  stock  or  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  regult  ^  ^  n^y  conntie8  which  have  in- 
provide  that  this  stock  is  redeemable  at  any  creaged  ldl  m  potion  during  the  last  ten 
tune  after  twenty  years  from  the  19th  day  of  or  twe]ve  ^  Je  *„,  very  inadequately  rep- 
January,  1846  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State,  and  resente<L  JTo  provide  a  remedy  forthis,  an  act 
until  redeemed  is  transferable  upon  surrender  wfls  flsged  ^^  gncll  enumeration  to  be 
in  ttie  city  of  New  York,  in  books  provided  for  mad/m  ^  ^  18|6  mi  thereafter  at  each 
that  purpose  by  the  agent  of  the  State  there  ^^  period  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
resident,  by  endorsement  thereon,  and  accord-  The  hw"fl£aoted  *t  the  last  regular  session,  by 
ing  to  such  other  rules  and  forms  as  are  and  which  a  gtate  ^  of  ^  ^  on  ^  |100 
may  be  prescribed  for  that  purpose.  And  for  of  teMble  propertT  waa  levied  for  the  support 
the  payment  of  the  interest  and  redemption  of  of  goldiers,  lilies,  for  the  years  1865  and  I860, 
tte  principal  aforesaid  the  faith  of  the  State  of  wag  M  <£  tho  ktter  ^ 
Indiana  is  irrevocably  pledged."  As  the  twenty  ceedg  £  ft  ta  of  1865  le69  flve  ^f 
yean  referred  to  would  expire  on  January  19th,  ft  »  to  be  tQteiae^  m  ^  treasuries  of 
lMt  the  question  arose  as  to  the  interpretafaon  the  ^^  bere  ^e^  and  after  the  first 
of  thewords  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State"  d  f  M  ,  18G6  ^^^^^ part of  the  gen- 
The  Governor  was  of  the  opinion  that  while  era\  t  fund^  The  kw  ^  which  the 
the  State  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  pnncroal  of  ^  j^  ^  ^  |100,000,  to  be  ex- 
this  debt  on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1866  or  ^  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor, 
be  considered  in  default,  yet  that  she  is  not  at  for  ^relief  of  sick  and  wounded  Indiana  sol- 
liberty £  postoone  the  payment  of  it  indefinitely,  diers  in  hospitals.  This  would  amount  to  about 
but  m  bound  to  make  provision  to  pav  the  debt  n  ^  of  ^  amount  ^^  to  be  real- 
within  such  reasonable  time  after  the  twenty  ized  £m  ^  three-mill  tax;  and  in  anticipa- 
y  ears  as  may  comport  with  the .original  under-  ^  of  itg  ^u^on,  the  Governor  borrowed 
stendmg  of  the  parties,  the  abmty  and  condition  considerable  sums  for  that  purpose.  These 
of  the  State,  as  left  by  the  war,  the  faithful  loana  ^  to  be  refunded  out  of  the  five  per  cent, 
jrcrformance  of  her  contracts,  and  the  preserva-  reseiTe  fund  and  the  residue  is  authorized  to 
tion  of  her  good  name.  be  expended  by  the  Governor,  in  his  discretion, 
•»r  ,  £<?rernor  fr°  "M""*  J™*  by  the  1st  of  f  ^  Uef  of  de8titute,  disabled,  wounded,  or 
May,  1866  enough  money  could  be  accumulated  Ack  Indiana  ^^  who  may  need  such  relief, 
m  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners of the  Sink-  ^  be  .g  ^^ed  to  report  the  amount  and 
ing  Fund,  and  in  the  State  Debt  Sinking  Fund,  m  f  ^  expenditure  to  the  next  General 
to  purchase  State  stocks  of  the  value  of  $2,680,-  Aggembly 

000  which  would  reduce  the  amount  to  the  Alth0ugh  no  attempt  was  made  at  this  ses- 

hands  of  the  State  creditors  to  $8,886  080.83.  ion  of  &  Lecture  to  repeal  that  clause  o' 

The  pnblio  debt  of  Indiana  would  then  stand  as  the  organio  lft »  of  fra^  wMch  prevents  ne- 

foUows :  oea  from  entering  or  residing  in  the  State,  an 

\e2K^^<SdflTOper**oLst,ck ^moflooo  important  modification  was  made  in  the  law 

TineniM«UDWenitr'Bandi!.*.'.*..'.'.".'.'"!JIi       «6,68&oo  disqualifying  them  from  testifying  as  witnesses 

Fiootiag  Debt,  estimated  at ioo,ooo.oo  on  account  of  their  color.    The  House  of  Kep- 

TouiDebt $8,990,785,88  resentatives  passed  a  bill  utterly  repealing  all 
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such  disqualifications;  but  the  Senate  having  In  August,  a  Harbor  Convention  was  held  at 

passed  a  bill,  originating  with  itself  making  all  Michigan  City,  with  reference  to  the  enlarge- 

colored  persons  competent  witnesses,  except  merit  and  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  that 

such  as  have  come  or  may  hereafter  come  into  place.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvement 

.  the  State,  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution,  is  $300,000,  about  half  of  which  has  been  pledged 

the  House  was  induced  to  accept  the  latter  rather  by  private  subscription.    Measures  were  adopt- 

tlian  run  the  risk  of  no  bill  whatever  passing.  ed  to  apply  to  Congress  for  aid  in  completing 

From  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor,  dated  the  work,  on  the  score  that  it  was  a  national 

August  10, 1865,  it  appears  that  the  net  amount  undertaking. 

apportioned  to  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  In  May,  1865,  sentence  of  death,  in  accordance 

under  the  act  creating  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  with  the  finding  of  a  general  court-martial,  was 

soldiers'  families,  was  $1,648,017.99,  and  the  pronounced  against  William  A.  Bowles,  Stephen 

actual  amount  apportioned  to  203,724  benefi-  Horsey,  and  Lambden  P.  Mulligan,  citizens  of 

ciaries  was  $8.08  each,  making  the  total  sum  of  Indiana,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  treason- 

$1,646,089.92.    This  apportionment  is  made  on  able  designs  against  the  Government  during  the 

the  following  basis :  war.    A  respite  was  obtained  for  them,  bnt 

Tho  total  valuation  of  tbo  real  and  personal  before  it  was  granted  an  application  for  a  writ 

property  in  the  state,  aa  returned  in  0f  habeas  corpus  had  been  made  in  the  United 

Whictnub'conuVn'e^                           ,9WW.oo  States  Circuit  Court  sitting  in  Indianapolis.    In 

win  yield 1,550,417.99  consequence  of  a  division  of  opinion,  the  matter 

Polls,  at  $1  each 197,600.00  was  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
Total  receipts,  should  the  tax  bo  collected,  $1,748,017.99  ton,  where  it  now  awaits  a  decision.  They 
Deduct  Governor's  Military  Contingent           iAftftnAAA  were  subsequently  pardoned  by  the  President 

raad 100,000.00  The  electiong  in  Indiana,  in  1865,  were  for 

Net  amount  to  be  apportioned 1,643,017.99  local  officers  only,  and  resulted  generally  in 

^SSLJWdBfSSSE!?.!!.^.^:        iwu  «rr  <*  *•  Republicans.   In  the  latter  pot  of 

the  year,  Governor  Morton  left  tho  country  for 

Remainder. $1,928.07  the  benefit  of  his  health,  turning  over  the  gov- 

In  making  the  apportionment  each  mother,  ernment  to  Lieut-Governor  Conrad  Baker, 

wife,  or  widow,  is  counted  as  four ;  each  moth-  INDIANS.    (See  Tebbttories,  U.  S.) 

erless  child  as  two,  and  all  other  children  as  one,  INDIUM.    To  the  notice  already  given  of 

and  the  number  in  each  county  is  the  aggregate  this  new  metal  (Annual  Cyclop jedta,  1863), 

of  those  thus  estimated.    Each  child,  therefore,  it  may  here  be  added  that  MM.  Reich  and 

if  none  of  the  enumerated  had  "  otherwise  suffi-  Richter,  in  continuing  their  researches,  have 

ciont  means  for  their  comfortable  support,"  succeeded  beyond  question  in  effecting  its  sepa- 

would  be  entitled  to  receive  67  cents  per  month;  ration,  and  have  examined  it  and  some  of  its 

each  motherless  child,  $1.34  per  month ;   and  compounds.    Having  obtained   the  metal  by 

each  mother,  wife,  or  widow,  $2.70  per  month,  reducing  it  from  its  oxide  upon  charcoal  by 

The  number  of  troops  furnished  by  Indiana  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  they  find  it  soft  and 

during  the  war  amounted  to  195,147;  reduced  ductile,  white,  not  easily  tarnished,  resembling 

to  a  three  years'  standard  the  aggregate  would  tin  in  appearance,  but  melting  at  about  tho 

reach  152,283.    Governor  Morton  places  the  same  point  with  lead,  and  marking  with  even  a 

total  number  at  over  two  hundred  thousand,  clearer  trace  than  the  latter  on  paper.    Its  ox- 

although  he  gives  no  figures.    In  November,  ide  resembles  that  of  thorium ;  and  its  chloride 

there  were  still  in  the  service  twenty-one  regi-  gives  the  blue  line  of  great  intensity.    Indium 

ments  of  Indiana  troops,  viz. :  eighteen  of  in-  is  found  also  in  the  zino  obtained  from  the 

fantry  and  three  of  cavalry.  Freiburg  ores.    One  account  met  with  makes 

By  the  laws  of  Indiana,  the  common  school  the  specific  gravity  of  indium  7.277,  and  its 
revenue  is  required  to  be  apportioned  semi-  equivalent  87.07.  According  to  Dr.  C.  Wink- 
annually  among  the  several  counties  of  tho  State,  ler,  the  specifio  gravity  is  7.362,  and  the  equiv- 
The  apportionment  for  April,   1865,  showed  alent  (probably)  35.9. 

that  $671,794.07  were  divided  among  566,333  INSURANCE.    The  general  results  of  tho 

children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21,  making  Fire  Insurance  business  throughout  the  State 

the  distributive  share  to  each  $1.18.    The  re-  of  New  York,  and  in  the  country  at  large,  for 

port  of  the  succeeding  August  showed  a  total  the  year  1865,  have  not  been  favorable.    Tho 

sum  of  $171,245.43  distributed  among  552,238  Life  Insurance  business  has  become  much  larger 

children.     The  special  session  of  1865  passed  than  in  former  years,  and  more  profitable, 

an  act  providing  for  a  State  normal  school,  the  Five  new  Life  Insurance  Companies  bavo 

location  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined ;  recently  been  organized  in  the  State  of  New 

and  also  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  York :    1.  Tho  New  York  State  Life  Insurance 

college  at  Bloomington.    An  attempt  to  provide  Company,  of  Syracuse,  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 

for  schools  for  colored  children  by  general  tax-  000.    2.  The  American  Popular  Life  Insnranco 

ntion  proved  unsuccessful,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  Company,  of  New  York  City.  8.  The  Provident 

of  84  to  5,  declaring  that  it  was  opposed  to  tax-  Savings  and  Life  Insuranoe  Company,  of  New 

ing  whito  men's  property  for  the  benefit  of  York.    4.  The  Atlantic  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

negroes'  children.  Company,  of  Albany,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000. 


S.  The  Protection  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
New  Tort  The  vast  increase  of  life  insurance 
in  the  United  States  within  the  lost  few  years 
aflbrds  room  for  many  new  companies,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  with  their  increase  the  benevolent 
principles  of  life  insurance  will  he  more  and 
more  widely  spread  among  all  ranks  of  society, 
and  thus  afford  the  surest  provision  for  the  com- 
fort of  those  left  behind  that  can  possibly  be 
adopted. 

There  were  only  eight  insurance  companies 
bronght  out  in  England  daring  the  past  year, 
and  three  of  these,  though  in  a  measure  new, 
were  old  companies  launched  under  a  new  form. 
Several  insurance  companies  were  registered 
which  have  not,  for  various  reasons,  been 
bronght  before  the  public.  The  titles  of  these 
new  corporations  are,  the  Accidental  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  Boiler  Insurance  Com- 
pany, financial  Insurance  Company,  General 
Provident  Assurance  Company,  Hercules  Insur- 
ance Company,  Insurance  Corporation  of  Great 
Britain,  Scottish  Commercial  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  Sea  and  River  Marine  Insurance 
Company.  They  represent  paid-in  capital  to 
the  amount  of  £895,000. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Tort  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  subject  of  filing  uni- 
form rates  of  insurance,  after  a  protracted  dis- 
cussion, was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  will 
report  each  measures  as  maybe  deemed  Mr  for 
the  preservation  of  the  companies  and  protection 
of  the  parties  insured.  Of  fifty-eight  companies 
represented,  all  but  four  voted  in  favor  of  an 
Advance.  When  the  last  tariff  of  insurance 
rates  was  agreed  to,  there  were  then,  as  now,  a 
few  companies  who  from  various  causes  were 
unwilling  to  consent  to  a  general  advance.  Had 
that  tariff  been  strictly  adhered  to,  the  balance- 
sheet  of  many  companies  would  now,  without 
question,  present  a  more  creditable  appearance, 
although  possibly  so  much  business  might  not 
have  been  transacted.  The  present  low  and 
insufficient  rates,  are  the  almost  sole  cause  of 
too  deficiency  of  many  of  the  companies;  and 
to  such  companies,  whose  stockholders  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  np  deficiencies  for  a  fur- 
ther continuance  of  business,  an  entire  sus- 
pension is  recommended  as  the  wisest  thing 
for  all  concerned,  unless  an  adequate  advance 
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in  prices  of  insurance  is  mode  at  once,  anil 
when  made,  strictly  adhered  to.  The  entire 
insurance  business  of  New  York  and  elsewhere 
must  and  will  eventually  be  done  with  only 
those  companies  whose  strict  adherence  to  pay- 
ing rates  makes  them  a  certain  guaranty  in 
event  of  loss. 

Ah/trad  Aceouatt  of tht  Capital  Stocl  of  tht  Fin  In- 
turana  Campania  of  tht  State  of  Xtu  York  for 
the  year  ending  Dtcentbtr  81, 1BS5  ; 

Chartered  Ckplta!  paid  op |81,13T,»0 

Total  AmoU,  Dec  81, 19M> 44.WK.6T.-> 

Kit  Uuh  Premium!  reoelTed  In  18B5, 111.655,028 


Totalr  jpendltuiM  (o 
KipcDM*,  oxcltuWe  4 


Total  ItablllltM,  Including  enhmbs*  for  retn- 
luruuw  u  returned,  tnX  excluding  profit 

mHd 1S4LKS 

It*  of  Hid- 

o,««a,05S 

-- -    -  -»  1*« 8,M1,B«,!M 

jiuiuuikoi  FlreKI«kslnforcp»t«irioMS65..   l,ft*8,HI3,WI 

Amount  of  stock  dividend!  pild  In  1SSS. LOMJOB 

Bute  ofutpMutt  to  Income  28.2S  par  cent 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement 
that  the  total  disasters  exceed  those  of  either 
of  the  lost  five  years.  In  fact,  no  season  since 
1854  has  equalled  this  in  marine  losses,  although 
the  increased  strength  of  our  Marine  Insurance 
Companies  will  render  the  loss  comparatively 
light  to  thorn.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
disasters  reported  at  New  York  during  the  last 
five  years,  including  total  and  partial : 
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The  amount  oflossdaringl88G  is  $30,000,000, 
distributed  in  great  part  between  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  American  un- 
derwriters, whilst  a,  portion  will  fall  on  owners 
and  foreign  underwriters.  The  following  state- 
ment will  show  approximately  the  value  of  the 
losses  each  month  for  five  years,  with  the  totals: 


ESTIMATED  AMOUNT  OP  LOSSES  FOB  1983,  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  YEARS. 
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The  unusually  heavy  losses  of  the  last  half 
year,  have  brought  the  total  beyond  the  average 
of  the  previous  ten  years.  This  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  disastrous  fires  in  cotton  and  on 
cotton  laden  vessels  at  New  York  and  else- 
where ;  the  case  of  the  Harry  of  the  West  alone 
involving  loss  to  near  $1,000,000.  Disasters  of 
that  nature  have  directed  attention  to  the  origin 
of  these  fires,  and  the  measures  necessary  to 
prevent  spontaneous  combustion. 

During  the  year  1865  disasters  have  been 
reported  at  New  York  to  1,490  vessels  of  all 
classes.  Of  these  about  500  were  total  losses. 
The  latter  part  of  the  year  has  been  particu- 
larly noted  for  the  value  of  the  vessels  lost  A 
large  number  of  steamers,  principally  engaged 


in  the  coasting  business,  have  materially  in- 
creased the  list  ; 
In  reference  to  general  losses  at  sea,  more 
care  in  selecting  masters  and  mates,  and  a  more 
thorough  system  of  inspection  of  vessels  seem 
to  be  desirable.  For  the  preservation  of  life, 
an  impetus  has  been  given  to  new  inventions, 
and  a  life-saving  raft,  composed  of  gutta  percha 
cylinders  cased  in  canvas,  and  capable  of  in- 
flation at  pleasure,  has  met  with  considerable 
favor  among  nautical  men.  It  has  been  found 
that  ordinary  boats  are  too  frequently  stove  at 
a  critical  moment,  or  do  not  live  in  a  heavy 
sea.  They  are  also  difficult  of  landing  hi  a 
heavy  surf.  Most  of  these  objections  appear 
successfully  met  by  the  raft  alluded  to. 


ABSTBACT  BETTJBNS  OP  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OP  THE  STATE  OP  KEW  YORK  FOE  THE 

YEAB  ENDING  DECEMBER  81,  1865. 


Assets  and  Income. 

Chartered  paid  -up  capital 

Gross  Assets,  Including  paid-up  capital,  excluding  future  premiums. . . 

Not  Premium  receipts 

Total  income  received  in  year 


Lotus  and  Surrender*. 

Payments  for  death  claims  on  life  policies  and  additions 

Payments  for  claims  on  term  policies,  annuities,  and  endowments. 
Payments  on  surrendered  and  forfeited  policies. 


Dividends  and  Expenses. 

Interest  and  dividend  paid  to  stockholders 

Dividends  and  Interest  on  scrip  paid  or  allowed  to  the  insured  in  1865. . 

Expenses  paid.  Including  taxes 

Total  expenditures  of  the  year 

New  Business  in  the  Tear  1865. 

Amount  written  on  Life  policies  in  year. 

Amount  written  on  term  policies  in  year 

Amount  of  endowments  and  annuities  granted  in  year 

Aggregate  amount  of  policies  issued  in  year 

Business  terminated  in  1S65. 

Amount  of  life  policies  ceased  in  year  1885 

Amount  of  term  endowment  and  annuity  policies  ceased  in  year 

At  Bisk,  Dec  81, 1885. 
Aggregate  amount  of  policies  in  force  with  additions  for  profit 

Liabilities,  Deo  81, 1865. 

Amount  of  dividends,  claims,  expenses,  and  losses  unpaid 

Present  value  of  all  policies  and  obligations,  as  fixed  by  Co/8  valua- 
tion, including  special  reserves 

Unpaid  scrip  and  other  dividends  for  profits  not  added  to  policies 

Aggregate  liabilities,  oxclaslve  of  capital  stock,  Dec  81, 1865 

New  Business  in  the  year  1865. 

New  York  Companies— Aggregate  number  of  policies  issued..  44,904 
Companies  of  other  States,      **  u  tt  u     ..43,230 


New  York  Compa- 
nies. 


$1,988,000 
81.855,688 
12.281,450 
12,800,172 


1.907,882 

1,061,827 

895,474 


226.611 

846.698 

2,158,650 

5^14,400 


100.894,892 

2,077,600 

28,564,918 

182,291905 


24.646,978 
5,527,507 


800,085,915 


625>841 

22,889,818 

82,4S8 

23,899,424 


Compmnlw  of  otker 


$988,000 
81,491,100 
11.316,023 
12,868,550 


2,075.105 

76,811 

202,474 


48,129 

939,299 

1.803,277 

5,284,598 


101,755.098 

2,154,500 

15.616,991 

119,526,584 


24,157,495 
4,562,425 


291,079,191 


661,166 

21.126,289 

889,625 

22,127,080 


Total*. 


92,771,000 

62,846.188 
23£97,47S 
25,228,723 


8.982,937 

1,787.683 

597.943 


274,740 

1,2SS£9* 

8,956^27 

1Gv5!S,99S 


202,649,485 

4,282,100 

89,181.904 

251,818,489 


4S,S04.478 
10,889,982 


501,115406 


1,286^07 

43,465,607 

422,108 

46,026,504 


The  Insurance  Business  in  Massachusetts. — 
The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
1865  gives  the  number  of  companies  in  that 
State  as  102,  with  79  chartered  elsewhere.  Of 
the  home  companies,  83  have  specific  cash 
capitals,  12  are  partly  mutual,  and  57  purely 
mutual.  Three  of  the  stock  companies,  the 
Bunker  Hill,  Conway,  and  Old  Colony,  closed 
t  up  their  business  during  the  year,  having  rein- 
sured their  risks.  Five  mutual  companies,  the 
Charlestown  Mutual,  Haverhill  Mutual,  People's 
Equitable,  of  Taunton,  Plymouth  County  Mu- 
tual, of  Plymouth,  and  State  Mutual,  of  Boston, 
ore  winding  up  their  affairs. 

In  1865  the  home  fire  companies  insured 


property  to  the  amount  of  $436,362,890,  on 
which  the  loss  was  $1,770,182,  or  4.06  per  cent. 
In  1864  the  amount  insured  was  $452,226,994; 
loss  $1,779,458,  or  8.98  per  cent 

The  total  fire  and  marine  risks  outstanding  in 
1865  were  $510,999,889,  the  marine  risks  being 
$74,636,949,  or  between  four  and  five  million 
less  than  in  1864. 

The  foreign  insurance  companies  have  insured 
in  Massachusetts  in  1865,  property  both  tire  and 
marine,  of  the  value  of  $277,220,871,  and  have 
collected  premiums  to  the  value  of  $4,047,101, 
and  paid  a  State  tax  of  $81,927.  This  shows 
an  enormous  increase  of  business  over  1894, 
the  amount  then  insured  being  $178,703,864^ 
and  the  premiums  $2,584,629. 
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IOWA.     The  election  of  a  Governor  and  from  a  general  levy  of  two  mills,  and  from 

Legislature  in  Iowa  in  1865  gave  rise  to  an  other  sources  for  the  ensuing  biennial  period,  is 

animated  political  canvass  during  the  summer  estimated  at  $1,811,005.87,  and  the  disburse- 

and  autumn,  the  main  question  involved  in  ments  at  $794,923.65,  leaving  a  probable  bal- 

which  was  the  extension  of  the  elective  fran-  anoe  of  $516,079.22  to  the  credit  of  the  State, 

chise  to  the  colored  population  of  the  State.  The  debt  of  the  State  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 

In  August  a  soldiers'  convention,  'which  was  ing  table: 

largely  attended,  met  at  DeS  Moines,  and  nom*     Borrowed  from  permanent  School  Fund f  122,295.75 

insted  a  State  ticket,  oom^o^ed  of  office™  re-  \Ea8£fi3l2^*m\"-::  StfSft 

cently  in  the  national  service,  and  headed  by  ^ arv  — ! 

the  name  of  General  Thomas  H.  Benton  for  Total  state  debt $422,205.10 

Governor.    As  the  convention  was  ostensibly  in  respect  to  the  number  of  troops  raised  by 

called  and  controlled  by  opponents  of  colored  fcer  during  the  war,  the  record  of  Iowa  is  a 

suffrage,  it  passed  strong  resolutions  against  highly  honorable  one.    Not  only  were  all  her 

the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  and  issued  an  quotas  promptly  filled  by  volunteers,  but  on 

address  to  the  "  soldiers  of  Iowa  who  are  op*  January  25,  1865,  she  was   credited  by  the 

posed  to  negro  suffrage,"  urging  them  to  support  provost  marshal  general  with   an  excess  of 

the  candidates  nominated  by  it.    The  Demo-  12,080  men  over  all  calls.    At  the  convention 

cratic  convention,  which  assembled  at  the  same  0f  state  Adjutant-generals  held  in  Boston  in 

time  and  place  as  the  above,  made  no  nomina-  ju]7j  iq65,  the  representative  of  Iowa  reported 

tion,  but  endorsed  the  candidates  and  resolu-  the  whole  number  of  men  furnished  for  differ- 

tiong  of  the  soldiers'  convention.    In  a  letter  ent  terms  of  service,  of  all  arms,  at  72,848, 

accepting   the   nomination,   General   Benton  leaving  five  regiments  and  one  battalion  un- 

avowed  himself  a  Republican,  and  an  opponent  credited.     According  to  the  returns  of  the 

of  negro  suffrage,  on  the  ground  that  the  period  provost  marshal  general  the  aggregate  of  men 

had  not  arrived  for  so  radical  a  change  in  the  famished  by  the  State  was  75,860,  which  is 

political  organization  of  the  State,  and  that  equivalent  to  68,182  men  reduced  to  a  three 

such  a  change  would  prove,  under  existing  cir-  years'  standard.    By  an  official  statement  ren- 

cumstances,  detrimental  rather  than  beneficial  dered  m  October  last  it  appears  that  the  total 

to  the  colored  race.                 .                 .  amount  of  claims  of  the  State  against  the  United 

The    Republican    Convention    renominated  States  for  expenses  incurred  in  raising  and 

Governor  Stone  for  office,  and  among  other  equipping  troops,  which  are  properly  ohargea* 

resolutions  adopted  one  in  favor  of  making  the  hie  against  the  General  Government,  is  about 

elective  franchise  conditional  only  upon  loyalty  $616,739.07,    of    which    $20,825    had    been 

to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  recog-  allowed,  $430,826.70    suspended,  and  $165,- 

nizing  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  589.23  disallowed.     Against  these  claims  the 

An  additional    resolution,  recommending  an  United  States  are  entitled  to  a  credit  of  $484,- 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  so  274.80  on  account  of  direct  Federal  taxes  and 

aa  to  give  the  elective  franchise  to  colored  men,  m0ney  advanced  in  settlement  of  military  dis- 

was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  bursements.    A  final  settlement  between  the 

The  election  took  place  on  the  second  Mon-  g^te  and  General  Government  has  yet  to  bo 

day  of  October,  and  resulted  in  the  return  of  made. 

William   M.  Stone   by  a  majority  of   about  The  population  of  Iowa,  according  to  the 

16,500  over  General  Benton.    The  remaining  census  of  1863,  was  as  follows : 

candidates  on  the  Republican  tioket  received         Total  number  of  whites 7<H>,*42 

majorities  of  20,000  and  upwards.    Governor         Total  number  of  blacks 1,320 

Stone  received  a  smaller  majority  than  his  asso-  ToU1  population.                              70Z1S 

dates  on  the  Republican  ticket,  from  the  fact         .        ,.  */.     .,  i'VoVsTW^™, 

that  he  was  more  strongly  committed  than  they  -  According  to  the  census  of  I860,  the  popu- 

in  favor  of  negro  sufirage.    The  Legislature  lation  is  as  follows : 

elected  stood  as  follows:  EH™£4JH£' 75H£ 


SatiAta. 


Total  number  of  blacks. 3,607 


Republicans 43  &3  12fl  Total  population. 154,789 

Democrat8 "J           L5              ™  This  report  does  not  include  returns  from  the 

EepubUcan majority......  88            63             io«  county  of  Winneshiek.    The   census  having 

The  total  amount  received  into  the  treasury  been  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the 

during  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  4th,  emigration  which  set  in  largely  after  the  termi- 

1865,  was  $977,825.10,  and  the  amount  expend-  nation  of  the  war  is  necessarily  excluded.    The 

ed  for  all  purposes  during  the  same  period  total  population  at  the  commencement  of  1866 

was  $952,739.42,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treas-  was  estimated  by  Gov.  Stone  at  775,000,  an 

nry  of  $25,085.68.     During  the  war  a  tax  of  increase  of  100,000,  or  about  14  per  cent,  over 

but  two  mills  on  the  dollar  was  levied  for  State  the  United  States  census  of  1860.    From  the 

purposes,  and  a  total  indebtedness  of  only  $800,*  returns  of  the  census  taken  the  following  statis- 

J&to  was  incurred,  which  was  for  military  expen-  tics  are  derived:  The  blind  number  259,  deaf 

ditures  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  dumb  876,  insane  613.    The  total  num- 

The  total  amount  of  State  revenue  derivable  ber  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  State  is  114,851 
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The  number  of  acres  of  land  enclosed  is  5.827,-  scarce,  and  the  facilities  for  conveying  crops 

053.    Number  of  miles  of  railroads  finished,  to  market  unfrequent,  it  was  employed  as  fueL 

793.    Value  of  agricultural   implements  and  Seventy  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear,  which  are 

machinery,  $7,707,027;  value  of  manufactures,  the  equivalent  of  a  cord  of  wood,  cost  but  $7 

$7,100,465.  The  principal  agricultural  products  while  wood,  cut  and  sawed,  is  worth  $9.50  a 

are :  of  spring  wheat,  7,175,784  bushels ;  winter  cord.    Not  only  is  the  corn,  therefore,  cheaper, 

wheat,  116,965;  oats,  15,928,777;  corn,  48,-  but  it  gives,  it  is  saicL  considerably  more  heat 

471,133 ;    potatoes,  2,780,811 ;  rye,  662,888  ;  than  the  same  bulk  of  wood,  or  even  of  coal 

and  barley,  950,696  bushels.    The  number  of  This,  however,  can  only  be  considered  an  anom- 

tons  of  hay  from  tame  grasses  is  225,849  tons;  alous  and  temporary  employment  of  this  great 

from  wild  grasses  718,119  tons.    The  tobacco  staple  of  food,  which  will  cease  whenever  the 

crop  yielded  753,626  pounds.    The  women  of  country  is  opened  to  commerce. 

Iowa  in  the  year  1865  made  14,538,216  pounds  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  members 

of  butter,  and  1,000,788  pounds  of  cheese,  the  of  the  bar  of  Lee  County,  Iowa,  sent  to  Presi- 

yield  of  810,137  milch  cows.  dent  Johnson  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted 

The  schools  of  the  State  are  in  a  flourishing  by  them,  endorsing  his  position  on  the  recon- 

condition,  and  out  of  824,338  enumerated  school  struction    question,  to  which    the   following 

children  in  1865,  there  was  an  average  attend-    answer  was  returned :  

ance  of  119,598  against  117,878  in  the .pterins  t^K &*5fts* } 
year.  The  University  of  Iowa,  established  at  Gentlemen  :  The  resolutions  unanimously  adopted 
Iowa  City,  opened  in  1866,  with  a  largely  in-  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  of  the  Dis- 
creased  attendance  in  its  several  departments,  trict  Court  of  Lee  County,  Iowa,  held  at  the  De- 
Connected  with  it  is  a  medical  school  at  Keokuk,  ^^^^SSa^^^T^dS  inddha?e 
and  it  is  proposed  by  the  Governor  to  add  to  it  afforded  me  much  gratification.  Carefully  framed, 
a  law  school,  to  be  located  in  Des  Moines,  the  and  the  formal  expression  of  men  whose  profession 
capital  of  the  State.  During  1865  a  Normal  has  made  them  familiar  with  the  laws  ana  political 
department,  for  the  education  of  teachers,  was  institutions  of  the  land,  the  resolutions  cannot  (ail  to 

■w  £  ith?  ws*n  ^.rrr1  Sar^ssswffssws 

school  fund,  of  which  the  Constitution  ot  Iowa  ^access  as  a  nation. 

makes  the  State  the  perpetual  and  responsible  Encouragement  and  approbation  from  such  a 

guardian,  was  originally  distributed  among  the  source,  at  this  peculiar  time,  inspire  me  with  confi- 

COUnties  and  loaned  to  individuals.     The  evils  dence  and  a  determination  to  pursue. the ^policy  indi- 

..i.           ..                                   .  .            .    •  i  cated  in  my  annual  message  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 

of  this  practice  were  soon  apparent,  in  a  material  Xjess. 

diminution  of  the  fond.  Through  the  incom-  Deeply  sensible  of  the  kind  wishes  of  the  legal 
potency  and  mismanagement  of  county  officers  profession  of  Lee  County,  Iowa, 
a  large  amount  remains  unaccounted  for,  not-  I »".  gentlemen,  Ter?  J*"E~^fej°""tv 
withstanding ^strenuous ,  efforts  on  the  part  of  To rmf  y  otata^S^H. oSS^ 
the  State  Auditor  to  adjust  the  differences  he-  te_  etc-f  Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 
tween  the  sums  charged  to  counties,  and  the  ITALy  akingdom  in  Southern  Italy;  present 
amounts  accounted  for  in  their  returns.  The  ^  yictor  ^^^  March  14, 1820;  suc- 
Legislature  of  1864  endeavored  to  provide  for  ^  t  ^  ft  "£  ^  ^om  ^  8ar_ 
£e  gradual  return  of  the  school  money  to  the  ^^a  m  ^^e  f  ^  abdkation  J^  fether  on 
^.wf™7*5  I  b7. leavm*  it  d.scretionary  Ma^h  2g  1849  ^^  tho  mo  of  King  of 
with  the  County  Supervisors  to  return  or  reloan  Jtel  j^  fr  lm  Heir  ^^  ^a 
their  part  of  the  fund,  failed  of  accomplishing  ^  p^  j^^  hom  $££  u  1844. 
ito  object.  It  is  now  recommended  by  the  Th  *  mtaktoy  ?nUA  on  December  81, 
Governor  to  provide^ that  the .county  treasurers  jm  WM  comp<4eJ as  follows:  General  Delia 
shall  pay  over  this  fond  to  the  State  treasurer  Mannor.  ftj&ent  and  Minister  for  Foreign 
for  safe  mvestment  m  United  States  securities ;  Affate  reigaot  chiaves,  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
and ^he  further  suggests  that .the ^^outstanding  rf  &  «r  ^0^^^  of  Finance; 
State  bonds  shall  be  redeemed  with  this  fond,  g.  »  Deefelco  jj^,.  of  Pnblic  Worship  md 
and flwtmlieuthe^f bonds beanng _the .same  j^  gi  or  Jaom^  mi,.^  of  p^, 
rate  of  mterest  and  payable  to  the  school  fund  Wofk&»  The  Legislature  consists  of  two  Cham- 
shall  be  executed,  the  principal  to  be  redeem-  .  ^  te  mi  chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
able  at  toe  pleasure  of  the  Legulature.  "By  g^  consists  0f  the  princes  of  the  royal 
adopting  the  plan  here  suggested,"  he  says,  L          and  ^  fodefinite'nurober  of  members 

we  could,  within  reasonable  tame,  liquidate  ^^^  yearB  0ld,  who  ^  nominated  by  the 

our  entire  indebtedness  by  transferring  it  to  j.      f    fa      ^  Chamber  of  Deputies  con- 

ourselves,  paying  the  schools  of  the  State,  in-  ^*.  .    im  0f  448  members.* 

stead  of  strangers,  the  mterest  accruing  there-  JUJ  h        '  ^  ^  98  or6  E    ii8h  mpun 

on,  and  at  the  same  toe  make  a  safe  and  per-  ^^^  aoeording  to  tile  census  of  Jaiuary 

manent  investment  of  this  sacred  fund."  ,  18*2  a,J0pldiflon*<rf  21,776,968.   The  largest 

The  crops  of  Iowa  in  1865  were  generally  a     £  &*  kingdom  ^  h^  447,005  in- 
abundant,  and  that  of  corn  was  so  muoh  be-            B         r  ^       ' 

yond  the  demand  for  home  consumption,  that  ,  8e)>  „,„,„  tat0ut  deton,  on  tte  elwttan  ^  tt,  q,,^ 

in  those  parts  of  the  State  where  timber  is  of  Deputies  la  AmnrAi.CrcLOF.aDu  ft*  ISM, 
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habitants ;    Turin,   204,715 ;    Milan,    196,109 ;  and  jealousies  between  other  great  cities  of  Italy, 

Palermo,  194,463 ;  Genoa,  137,986 ;  'Florence,  that  is  not  the  case  now,  and  the  Italians  know 

the  capital,  114,363.    In  the  "Budget"  for  the  it.    He  insinuates  that  Victor  Emmanuel  has 

year  1865,  the  receipts  were  estimated  at  669,-  accepted  Florence  as  his  definitive  capital.    He 

438,563  lire,41  and  the  expenditures  at  873,635,-  fully  adopts  the  theory  that  Borne  belongs  to 

600  lire.    Deficit  204,197,037  lire.    The  public  the  Catholic  world,  and,  acting  upon  this  idea, 

debt  amounted  on  December  81, 1864,  to  4,405,-  he  threatens  the  Pope  very  considerably.    He 

625,976  lire  (nominal  value  of  capital).  The  army,  narrates  that  in  a  conversation  with  some  high 

in  1865,  was  222,321  men  on  the  peace  foot-  Papal  functionaries  in  Rome,  he  told  them 

ing,  and  494,800  men  on  the  war  footing.    The  roundly,  that  they  were  quite  under  a  delusion 

number  of  war-vessels  was,  in  July,  1865,  106,  if  they  thought  to  frighten  France  by  making 

armed  with  1,468  guns.    The  commerce,  in  the  the  Pope  run  away.    France,  he  said,  would 

years  1862  and  1863,  was  as  follows :    In  1862,  scrupulously  withdraw  her  troops  at  the  time 

imports,  729,922,000  lire;  exports,  892,497,000  fixed  upon  by  the  convention,  and  would  care 

lire.    In  1863,  imports,  777,158,000  lire;  ex-  nothing  for  the  Pope's  absenting  himself.    But, 

ports,  434,196,000  lire.    The  movement  of  ship-  he  said,  "  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  or- 

ping  inclusive  of  coasting  vessels,  was  as  fol  ganize  Borne  in  such  a  way  as  to  reconcile  the 

lows:   Entered,  119,604  vessels;  tonnage,  8,-  interests  of  the  Holy  See  with  the  Italian  sen- 

S85,381.     Cleared,  120,704  vessels  ;  tonnage,  timents  of  the  population.    In  concert  with  the 

8,235,515.    The  merchant  navy,  in  1862,  con-  Catholic  powers,  and  with  Italy  herself,  France 

sisted  of  16,552  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  would  establish  at  Borne  a  Provisional  Govern- 

tonnage  of  682,886.  ment  to  administer  the  States  of  the  Church  in 

The  publication  of  the  Papal  Encyclical  of  the  Pope's  name,  and  to  make  all  necessary 

December  8, 1864,  threatened  in  January,  1865,  reforms  and  arrangements  in  his  absence." 
to  bring  on  a  conflict  between  the  bishops  and        The  condition  of  Southern  Italy  continued  to 

the  Government;  but  the  latter  wisely  put  an  be  deplorable,  the  brigands  carrying  their  oper- 

end  to  the  complication  by  issuing  a  decree  ations  on  in  the  most  impudent  and  unblushing 

(February  18th),  authorizing  the  circulation  of  manner.    In  March,  they  carried  desolation  into 

tne  Encyclical,  its  accompanying  syllabus,  and  the  provinces  of  Frosinone  and  Velletri.    From 

Cardinal  Antonelli's  circular — reserving,  how-  Mr.  Ainslie  Murray,  and  another  English  gen- 

ever,  the  rights  of  the  State  and  crown,  and  tleman,  who  fell  into  their  hands,  a  sum  eqniva- 

without  admitting  the  propositions  contained  lent  to  £8,000  of  English  money  was  demanded, 

in  those  documents  which  might  be  contrary  to  and  similar  sums  were  exacted  from  other 

the  institutions  and  legislation  of  the  country,  wealthy  prisoners.    In  the  latter  months  of  the 

The  difficulty  of  solving  the  conflict   be-  year  the  French  troops,  in  conjunction  with 

tween  the  Government  of  Italy  and  the  na-  the  Italian  soldiers,  adopted  vigorous,  and,  it 

tional  aspirations  of  the  Italian  people  on  the  seemed,  efficient  measures  for  destroying  the 

one  hand,   and  the  inflexible  claims  of  the  brigands. 

Papal  Government  and  the  Catholic  Church  ^  The  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  which  was 
on  the  other,  called  forth,  as  in  former  years,  in  session  on  the  opening  of  the  year  1865,  did 
a  considerable  number  of  able  works.  None  not  present  many  points  of  interest.  TheCham- 
of  these  attracted  more  attention  than  one  by  ber  of  Deputies,  on  March  13th,  adopted  a  bill 
the  Duke  de  Persigny,  the  intimate  friend  abolishing  the  penalty  of  death  for  crimes  com- 
and  adviser  of  Louis  Napoleon.  His  book,  mitted  under  the  common  law,  by  150  against 
which  is  addressed  to  President  Troplong,  of  91  votes,  but  maintaining  it  in  the  military  and 
the  French  Senate,  records  the  impressions  naval  codes,  and  in  the  laws  against  brigandage, 
made  on  his  mind  by  his  visit  to  the  Holy  City.  The  Senate,  however,  on  April  22d,  rejected 
He  is  angry  at  the.  obstinacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  bill.  The  bill  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
the  cardinals,  but  holds  to  the  theory  that  it  is  ment  for  the  suppression  of  religious  corpora- 
possible  to  reconcile  the  Holy  See  with  Italy,  tions  was  withdrawn ;  but  the  ministry,  at  the 
He  expresses  himself  favorable  to  the  consoli-  same  time,  announced  that  the  concession  of  the 
dation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  scouts  the  idea  exequatur  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  would  be 
that  a  new  kingdom  of  24,000,000  of  souls  be-  suspended,  and  that  the  Government  would 
yond  the  Alps  can  in  any  way  be  dangerous  soon  bring  in  another  bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
for  France,  and  releases  the  Italian  people  from  religious  bodies. 

any  "gratitude"  to  their  liberators.    He  thinks        The  news  of  the  assassination  of  President 

it  a  French  interest  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy  Lincoln  was  received  by  the  Italian  Government 

should  be  constituted,  for  the  sole  reason  that  and  Parliament  with  manifestations  of  profound 

the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  disarms  Austria  sympathy.    The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies 

for  any  aggressive  purposes ;  but  he  unhesita-  was  draped  in  black  on  the  27th,  and  would 

tingly  pronounces  against  Borne  being  the  capi-  continue  so  for  the  three  following  days  in 

tal  of  Italy.    He  argues  that,  although  some  mourning  for  Abraham  Lincoln.    The  Minister 

time  ago  the  Italians  wanted  Borne,  because  of  Finance  moved,  and  the  Chamber  agreed,  to 

they  thought  it  essential  to  prevent  divisions  send  an  address  to  the  American  Congress,  ex 

__ pressing  the  grief  of  the  country  and  the  House 

*  l  Li»— 19  cents.  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassination. 
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On  March  6  th  the  Pope  addressed  on  aato-  resolution  of  imposing  particular  conditions  op- 
graph  letter  to  the  king,  requesting  the  latter's  on  their  return.  And  as  the  Pope  had  not  dis- 
consideration  of  three  points,  namely,  the  re-  avowed  the  expediency  of  a  new  circumscrip- 
tum of  the  bishops  to  their  sees,  the  nomination  tion  of  the  dioceses  of  the  kingdom,  they  did 
of  other  ecclesiastics  to  fill  the  vacant  sees,  and  not  feel  hound  to  insist  upon  the  precise  nnm- 
the  admission  of  the  titular  ecclesiastics  already  her  of  the  sees  to  he  left  vacant  or  filled  up. 
appointed  hy  the  Holy  See- without  the  consent  Moreover,  the  Pope  not  displaying  any  marked 
of  the  Italian  Government.  The  ministers  were  dislike  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  letter  should  menfc  relative  to  some  of  the  bishops  already 
be  followed  up,  and  decided  to  send,  in  com-  nominated,  the  negotiators  testified  the  desire 
pliance  with  the  request  of  the  Pope,  a  layman  of  the  Government  to  facilitate  to  the  Pope  the 
to  Rome,  to  confer  upon  the  three  points  above  means  of  securing  the  conditions  of  all  the 
mentioned,  and  to  endeavor  to  come  to  some  others  in  a  suitable  and  honorable  manner, 
agreement  The  mission  was  intrusted  to  the  Difficulties  were  raised  on  the  part  of  the  Pope 
Commander  Xaverio  Vegezzi,  with  the  Cavalier  respecting  the  exequatur  for  the  bulls  nominat- 
Advocate  Giovanni  Maurizio  as  colleague.  The  ing  the  bishops  and  relative  to  their  oath,  and 
instructions  confided  to  them  established,  be-  the  negotiators  therefore  returned  to  the  seat 
fore  all,  that  no  political  question  was  to  be  of  their  Government,  to  obtain  new  instructions, 
introduced  at  the  conferences ;  which  would  The  Italian  Government  deemed  it  inexpedient 
also  exclude  any  subject  not  connected  with  to  grant  the  demands  of  Borne  concerning  these 
the  three  points  above  mentioned,  and  particu-  two  points,  as  they  only  vindicated  to  the  Ital- 
larly  any  matter  which  might  be  within  the  ian  Government  a  right  which  Italy  has  held 
competence  of  the  legislative  power.  In  the  in  common  with  nearly  all  the  Catholic  States, 
second  place,  the  instructions  declared  that,  The  negotiators  were  therefore  instructed  to 
while  in  the  course  of  the  conferences  on  sub-  insist  on  the  oath  of  the  bishops  and  the  royal 
sequent  negotiations,  it  was  not  necessary  to  exequatur,  being,  however,  authorized  to  make 
touch  upon  the  recognition  of  the  Italian  Gov-  concessions  as  to  the  form.  They  returned  to 
eminent  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See,  in  order  Rome  in  June,  but  then  no  longer  observed  the 
that  the  conferences  and  negotiations  should  conciliatory  disposition  which  they  believed  they 
not  lose  their  true  character  of  an  arrangement  had  discovered  on  their  first  visit.  The  proposi- 
concerning  interests  entirely  religious  and  spir-  tions  relative  to  the  oath  of  the  bishops  and  the 
itual ;  yet  it  could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  exequatur  were  rejected,  and  this  led  to  the  non- 
allowed,  either  in  the  whole  or  upon  any  spe-  pursuance  of  the  negotiations  upon  the  other 
cial  point,  that  these  conferences  and  negotia-  points ;  only  it  was  stated  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
tions  should  imply  the  negation  de  facto  of  the  ernment  would  not  depart  from  their  resolution 
existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  instruc-  to  consent  to  the  gradual  return  of  those  absent 
tions  relative  to  the  three  points  were — that  bishops  who  could  be  restored  to  their  sees 
those  bishops  would  be  restored  to  their  sees  without  danger  of  public  disturbance,  since  this 
whose  return  would  no  longer  be  a  cause  of  the  was  viewed  as  being  only  a  measure  of  inte- 
disturbance  of  public  tranquillity,  and  who  rior  order,  which  had  already  been  previously 
would  undertake  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  determined  upon  by  the  Government  itself. 
State,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  observed  by  After  this  the  negotiators  returned  from  Rome, 
their  clergy;  that  among  the  vacant  sees  those  and  resigned  their  mission.  The  official  report 
only  would  be  filled  up  which  it  might  be  de-  made  (July  8th)  by  the  prime  minister,  La  Mar- 
termined  to  maintain  on  the  future  diocesan  mora,  to  the  long,  on  the  progress  and  failure 
circumscription  of  the  kingdom;  that  the  pre-  of  this  mission,  closes  with  this  important  hint: 
sentation  of  the  prelates  would  be  made  by  the  "  The  day,  perhaps,  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
king,  with  the  preliminary  agreement  of  the  the  so  much  desired  separation  of  Church  and 
Holy  See,  and  that  this  presentation  would  be  State  will  bring  with  it  the  complete  separation 
stated  in  the  act  of  appointment,  and  the  bulls  of  religious  and  spiritual  from  political  interests, 
which  would  be  submitted  to  the  royal  exequa-  to  the  common  benefit  of  both  Church  and 
tur  ;^  and,  finally,  that  some  of  the  titular  eccle-  State,  and  particularly  to  the  advantage  of 
siastics  already  nominated  would  be  admitted  Italy,  which,  from  their  confusion,  has  suffered 
from  grave  motives  of  public  order  and  political  such  long  and  severe  trials." 
expediency ;  others  would  be  admitted  not  fall-  A  royal  decree,  issued  on  September  7th,  dis- 
iug  under  these  exceptions,  provided  the  Holy  solved  the  Italian  Parliament,  ordered  new 
See  granted  the  translation  to  other  sees  of  the  elections  to  take  place  on  October  29th,  and 
prelates  nominated  to  sees  which  it  might  be  convoked  the  Chambers  for  the  15th  November, 
determined  to  suppress,  and  that  their  presenta-  A  circular  addressed  by  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
tion  by  the  king  be  stated  in  the  bulls,  which  terior  to  the  Prefects,  sets  forth  the  policy  the 
would  also  be  submitted  to  the  royal  exequatur.  Government  intended  to  pursue.  The  circular 
The  negotiators  arrived  in  Rome  in  April.  Find-  announced  that  shortly  after  the  assembling  of 
ing  the  Papal  Government  disposed  not  to  re-  Parliament  the  ministry  would  bring  forward 
quest  the  return  without  distinction  of  all  the  a  measure  for  the  suppression  of  religious  bodies, 
absent  bishops,  they  made  it  understood  that  and  the  readjustment  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
the  Italian  Government  would  renounce  their  This  measure  would  ameliorate  the  position  of 
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the  clergy  in  the  country  districts.    In  the  di-  Italy  accomplished  under  the  form  of  a  republic 

vision  of  the  ecclesiastical  wealth  a  portion  instead  of  under  a  monarchy,  but  who  on  their 

would  be  assigned  to  elementary  and  middle-  side  are  willing  to  accept  the  present  order  of 

class  education,  and  a  portion  to  the  communes  things,  to  take  the  oaths  necessary  to  be  taken 

where  religious  bodies  reside,  for  works  of  pub-  by  a  member  of  the  Chamber,  and  who  direct 

lie  utility  and  for  educational  purposes.    The  their  efforts  to  driving,  as  far  as  may  be  possible, 

ministry  would  also  bring  forward  bills  for  re-  the  political  and  governmental  action  of  the 

forming  the  system  of  primary,  secondary,  and  country  toward  the  accomplishment  of  that 

superior  instruction.    The  deficit  in  the  budget  completion  of  Italian  unity  and  independence 

for  1864  would  amount  to  about  280,000, OOOf.,  which  alL  except  a  few  "  Austriacanti, "  equally 

if  an  attempt  were  not  made  to  reduce  the  ex-  sigh  for,  but  which  those  on  whom  the  respon- 

penses  and  increase  the  receipts.    The  Govern-  sibility  of  governing  rests  think  cannot  safely 

ment  would  propose  a  modification  of  the  tax  be  attempted  by  the  means  which  the  men  of 

upon  incomes  not  derived  from  landed  property,  the  Left  would  fain  use. 

Tney  would  also  continue  the  policy  of  assinii-  The  Government  party,  "Moderate  liberals" 

lating  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  would  intro-  (also  called  u  Malvi,"  because  the  leaves  of  the 

duce  bills  for  promoting  the  development  of  the  malva  are  used  as  a  common  lenitive,  and  are 

national  wealth,  and  for  the  modification  of  the  held  to  be  anti-febrile  and  anti-energetic),  was, 

register  stamp  tax.  of  course,  divided,  like  all  Government  parties, 

A  notable  feature  in  the  electoral  campaign  into  those  who  are  Government  men  ouand 
was  the  active  participation  of  the  "  Catholic  meme1  supporters  of  those  in  power,  and  men 
Party"  (called  by  their  opponents  "Black  Par-  of  a  more  independent  stamp  whose  seat  is  in 
ty,"  "  Codini,"  etc.),  who  had  generally  ab-  the  moderate  centre  of  the  Chamber,  because 
stained  from  voting  at  former  elections,  at  least  their  opinions  properly  place  them  there.  Be- 
so  far  as  the  annexed  countries  were  concerned,  yond  this  distinction,  inasmuch  as  it  is  from  this 
This  party,  who  saw  all  the  changes  of  1859  with  third  political  section  that  Ministers  and  Cabi- 
regret,  was  subdivided  into  two  well-marked  nets  must  be  chosen,  there  were  of  course  a 
sections  by  a  very  important  line  of  demarca-  number  of  factions,  distinguished  by  preferences 
tion.  On  one  side  of  it  were  those  who  abso-  for  individual  chieftains.  Ricasoli,  Ratazzi, 
lutely  refused  to  accept  or  be  reconciled  to  the  Minghetti,  had  all,  as  might  bo  expected,  their 
dynastic  changes  which  have  become  /aits  ao*  special  friends  and  supporters  among  the  large 
eomplis,  who  were  still  dreaming  o£  and  labor-  body  of  the  moderate  party, 
ing  for,  restorations,  and  who,  utterly  refusing  At  the  election,  the  Catholic  party  met  with 
to  recognize  the  present  constitution  of  Italy  as  a  crushing  defeat,  only  about  a  dozen  of  their 
in  any  sense  a  legitimate  government,  declined  members  being  elected.  The  Radicals,  on  the 
to  take  any  part  in  the  elections.  The  more  other  hand,  were  eminently  successful ;  ror  while 
practical  section  of  the  "Black"  party  admitted  they  had  numbered  no  more  than  about  50  in 
the  faiU  accompli*  to  be  such,  "  content,"  as  the  preceding  Parliament,  they  mustered  more 
one  of  their  spokesmen  expressed  it,  "  with  hav-  than  120  tried  partisans  in  the  new,  besides 
ing  taken  no  part  in  bringing  them  about."  finding  among  the, Government  party  a  fraction 
These  men  worked  hard  at  electioneering,  and  ('*  Third  Party ")  which  was  found  ready  to 
directed  their  efforts  to  the  salvation  of  the  Pa-  combine  with  them  in  some  important  questions 
pacy,  its  remaining  fragment  of  temporal  power,  to  defeat  the  ministry.  Garibaldi  was  elected 
and  to  the  cause  generally  of  the  Church  in  Italy,  in  three  places,  Naples,  Andria,  and  Corleto. 

The  advanced  Liberals,  "Party  of  Action,"  Three  of  his  officers,  Generals  Bixio  and  Fa- 

"  Radicals,"  "  Reds,"  etc.,  who  would  fain  use  brizzi,  and  Colonel  Cairoli,  were  also  returned, 

violent  and  immediate  means  for  carrying  out  each  for  three  colleges.    Nicotera,  another  of 

those  changes  to  their  ultimate  results,  and  tor  his  followers,  and  his  former  dictators  in  Sicily, 

the  completion  ofltalian  unity  and  independence  Crispiand  Mordini,  were  elected  for  two  dis- 

by  the  acquisition  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and  tricts    each.     Mazzini,    notwithstanding    his 

who  are  especially  hostile  to  the  French  Empe-  avowed  hostility  to  the  monarchical  principle, 

ror  and  French  influence  as  being  the  main  ob-  came  near  being  elected  in  Genoa. 

stacles  in  the  way  of  reaching  that  consumma-  The    session  of   the  new  Parliament  was 

tion,  were  also  divided  into  two  well-marked  opened  on  November  18th  by  King  Victor 

sections;  distinguished,  these  also,  by  their  ab-  Emmanuel  in  person,  who  delivered  the  fol- 

stinenoe,  or  the  reverse,  from  the  elections  and  lowing  speech : 

the  work  of  electioneering.    The  extreme  Red 

party,  the  men  of  the  "  Unita  Italiana"  friends  Whj*  J  opened  Parliament  in  the  city  which 

of  MazzinL  who  deny  that  the  unity  and  inde-  was.  ***  fl™*  »»«*"»  of  W«  destinies  1  always 

v    *"****"* ut*  i         \       JT i ^ j  v  V.T  spoke  words  of  encouragement  and  hope,  and  my 

penance  of  Italy  can  be  completed  by,  or  under  ^ords  hare  alwaja  bee*  foiiOWed  by  prosperous 

the  House  of  Savoy,  who  abominate  monarchy,  events.    It  is  with  the  same  confidence  that  I  speak 

and  hope  for  the  fall  of  that  which  exists  in  to  you  here,  where  we  also  shall  be  able  to  vanquish 

Italy,  refuse  to  meddle  in  any  way  with  the  a"  obstacles  for  the  complete  vindication  of  our 

elections.    The  other,  and  the  more  important  -«-£.  $£SS!  ttStfSlSfc 

section  of  the  Left,  consist  ot  those  who  perhaps  religious  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  population, 

would  fain  have  seen  the  reconstitution  of  the  proposals  for  negotiations,  which  it  broke  off 
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when  it  judged  that  they  might  be  preiudical  to  the  visional  budget  for  1866,  by  178  against  23  votes, 

rights  of  the  crown  and  the  nation.    Time  and  the  y^fa  m  amendment  reducing  the  period  of  its 

l°™  uS^a  ^v£!^^^JS!!SS&  application  from  three  to  two  months.    It  also 

tween  Italy  and  the  rapacy.    We  must  remain  iaitn-       "         ,    ,  -     -  0, ~-       .  .  . 

ful  to  the  Convention  of  September,  which  France  approved  the  proposal  of  Signor  Mancim  for  a 

will  completely  carry  out  within  the  appointed  time.  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  public  adminis- 

Henceforth  it  will  be  easy  to  wait.    The  situation  t ration.  Full  information  concerning  its  relations 

has  much  improved.  to  Rome  and  Austria  was  communicated  by  the 

The  king  then  alluded  to  the  good  relations  Government  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 

existing  between  Italy  and   the   powers  of  December  12th,  by  presenting  to  them  the  in- 

Europe  and  North  and  South  America,  and  structions  given  to  the  Italian  authorities  on 

spoke  of  the  recognition  of  Italy  by  Spain,  the  Roman  question.    According  to  these  in- 

Bavaria,  and  Saxony.    He  then  continued :  structions  all  attempts  to  violate  the  present 

The  Latin  nations,  united  by  fresh  ties,  are  ac-  frontier  are  to  be  prevented.     There  being  but 

bility  o       —    —  —       

ween  t 
acting 

indage 
^  infer- 
tile administration,  public  works,  the  laws,  and  the  mation  can  be  given  with  a  view  to  suppressing 
army  have  been  assimilated  with  results  which  in  the  brigands  and  tracing  their  crimes.  A  cir- 
other  countries  have  required  the  work  of  genera-  ^j^  date<j  November  25th,  was  also  laid  upon 

tS&^VJitZttZZSLfc  ttetebleofthe(mTberofDep«ti^addr«sed 

assimilation  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  others  to  the  Italian  agents  abroad,  in  which  are  set 

relating  to  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  forth  the  difficulties  existing  as  to  the  renewal 

improvement  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  exe-  of  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with 

S?*°Vf-w?rkw  ?f  W^*m*  M.TSf.JP^Ri  Austria  in  consequence  of  the  Venetian  ques- 
difficulty  is  to-  bring  about  an  equilibrium  of  the  ..  rp,ftWA  „JLia  ~«w  ~™«;«  «*.  a  ««+_;„ 
finances  without  impairing  the  organisation  of  the  tlon-  L  There  woul?  omX  remain  for  Austria 
military  and  naval  forces.  It  is  painful  to  me  thai  and  Italy  to  negotiate  informally,  thereby  en- 
fresh  sacrifices  must  be  asked  of  my  people,  but  its  gaging  the  policy  of  the  two  Governments 
patriotism  will  not  be  found  wanting.  We  shall  .fi0ieiy  wfth  regard  to  the  improvement  of  their 
amde  the  taxes  as  eomtably  as  possible,  reducing  at  commercial  relations,  but  thus  far  Austria  had 
the  same  time  the  public  expenses  as  much  as  lies  in  ,,,  "Jp  T  nW.  j  " 
our  power.  Italy  must  free  herself  from  the  ruins  no*  taken  up  that  ground.  This  document 
of  the  past.  You  will  deliberate  upon  the  separation  llso  mentions  certain  steps  lately  made  by  the 
of  the  Church  and  State,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Venetian  authorities  for  the  renewal  of  com- 
relimous  bodies.    Nothing  will  destroy  the  national  merciai  relations  only  with  some  of  the  Italian 

=LV^^C£BATO%  ***»*  *»  7h?oh  *•  a*-  »"-•  had 

fresh  combats  should  become  inevitable,  the  sons  of  replied  by  declaring  that  no  difference  ot  cns- 

Italy  will  rally  around  me.    If  the  force  of  ciriliza-  tom-house  system  could  be  made  between  the 

tion  prevails,  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  will  know  provinces  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  by 

^J^^jfiSf  wt  nts»an^  **  *W  ?f  Zurich  and  those  incorporated  by 
frSnkly  in  the  path  of  the  national  policy,  and  we  the  Plebiscite.  ,  The  kingdom  of  Italy  was  for- 
are  certain  of  your  concurrence.  Confiding  in  the  mally  recognized  by  Spain  in  July,  and  by 
affection  of  my  people  and  the  valor  of  the  army,  I  Saxony  and  Bavaria  in  November.  All  the 
will  not  fail  in  the  great  work  which  we  must  trans-  states  of  Europe  and  America  have  now  recom- 
mit complete  to  our  descendants.  nized  ^  new^ingdom  exCept  tbe  Pope,  Aut 

On  December  6th  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  tria,  and  a  few  of  the  minor  German  States, 

elected  Signor  Marini,  the  candidate  of  the  Gov-  The  withdrawal  of  the  first  of  the  French 

ernment,  to  the  office  of  president  by  141  votes  troops  from  Rome  began  in  November,  1665, 

out  of  273  members  voting,  after  two  ballots  and  the  French  Government  repeated  its  inten- 

between  him  and  Signor  Mordini,  the  candi-  tion  of  carrying  out  the  September  Convention 

date  of  the  Left.      As  the  ministry  found  concerning  the  evacuation  of  Rome.    It  offered, 

that  they  would  not  control,  in  all  important  at  the  same  time,  its  services  to  the  Pope  for  the 

questions,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  reorganization  of  the  Papal  army.    The  Italian 

they  tendered  their  resignation,  which,  as  was  Government  gave  new  assurances  of  its  deter- 

announced  to   both  Chambers  on  December  mination  not  to  attack  the  Papal  territory,  and 

21st,  was  accepted  by  the  king.     On  the  same  not  to  allow  any  volunteers  to  enter  it  with 

day  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  the  pro-  hostile  intentions. 


JAMAICA,  one  of  the  Great  Antilles,  and  90  miles  south  of  Cuba.    The  island  is  divided 

the  principal  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  into   three  counties,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 

in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  between  lat.  17°  40'  and  Cornwall,  and  has  an  area  of  6,400  square  miles. 

18°  30'  N.  and  Ion.  766 15'  and  78°  25'  W.,  about  At  the  last  census  of  Jamaica,  in  May,  1861, 
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the  white  population  was  13,816  in  nnmber,  '       Jatuku,  M»ch  ^  igca. 

being  in  the  proportion  of  one  white  to  thirty-  T°  ***  £*&**  HonorabU  Edward  Cardwell,  Jf.  P., 

two  black  or  colored.    Since  that  time  some  ^^f^^/r^J^^^  fc<A»if  «f 

.,            j      /.t   j«            t     1.  _  v        •  a     i       ji  dib:    1  hare  to  bring  to  your  notice,  on  behalf  of 

thousands  of  Indian  coolies  have  been  introduced  ^  people  of  this  country,  {he  following  facte,  which 

into  the  island  as  laborers.    The  total  popula-  are  submitted  as  grievances: 

tion  in  1861  was,  441,264,  while  thirty  years  Th*  House  of  Assembly,  as  at  present  constituted, 

ago  it  was  only  85,000.    The  number  of  children  \j  T^Bon  of  the  restrictions  in  the  election  law  (which 

inschoobw^tnrnedataeiorinisea;  fte  S^3P^SWfflS»S* 

returns  for  1861  had  shown  the  exceptionally  rights;  therefore  it  becomes  more  for  the  mother 

large  number  of  40,670,  but  that  was  the  census  Government  to  exercise  that  vigilance  which  in  former 

year,  and  it  is  supposed  that  returns  were  taken  times  so  greatly  tended  to  the  protection  of  the  lately 

in  that  year  which  included  Sunday  schools,  f^cipated  classes  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 

vu~  ;«ia»,j  ia  *i^  -A«*  **  an    a^k™  K?oi,rv^  that  such  is  not  continued  to  be  the  case. 

The  island  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  bishop,  From  g^^  ^management,  and  for  wasteful  pur- 

whose  diocese  extends  over  the  Bahamas  and  poses,  the  taxation  of  the  country  is  increased,  with* 

Honduras.     Commerce  is  not  in  a  flourishing  out  corresponding  benefit  to  the  general  community, 

condition.    The  cultivation  of  the  staple  ex-  £  Vagrant  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  tho 

ports  has  Men  off  from  six  hundred  sugar  Jwt?fT.of  Jho. "Tramroad"  affair,  which  besides 

l     *  *•         *     j"l        v      j     j        Ta.     maaa  banng  involved  the  country  in  a  heavy  expenditure 

plantations  to  three  hundred,  and  the  60,000  0f  money,  creating  additional  taxation,  has  also,  by 

hogsheads   of  sugar  formerly  produced,  have  interfering  with  the  principal  public  road,  caused 

decreased  to  80,000.  serious  loss  of  stock  to  the  passengers,  and  irritated 

Jamaica  has  been  several  times  the  scene  of  £e  minds  generally  of  the  people  who  traffic  on  this 

n~~-r,  ;nanmAA44^na      r\n  +ka  oo/i  Af  ^v.n««  thoroughfare.    We  here  find  a  sample  of  the  ruinous 

negro  insurrections.     On  the  22d  of  February,  consequences  of  misconducting  public  affairs:  but 

174o,  about  900  negro  slaves  were  detected  in  ere  this  is  got  over,  the  Governor,  in  his  opening 

a  conspiracy  to  destroy  all  the  white  inhabitants  speech,  recommends  a  project  for  a  "slip  dock," 

of  the  island.     In  1795,  the  Maroons,  a  comma-  which  work,  if  at  all  necessary,  is  of  a  speculative 

nity  of  fugitive  slaves  who  had  obtained  permis-  ?!*UureVand  8Ucb  "  *  C0?PJnI  ma7  be  fpc°ur*?e.d 

-:«1  4-~  »^*iA  :.»  *^A  «~„+-k^-~  «„»4.  A*4.i*«  ;oi«„;i  by  the  Government  to  undertake,  but  certainly  it  is 

sion  to  settle  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  not  for  the  public  to  adventure,  nor  one  for  which 

revolted  and  were  not  reduced  to  subjection  the  people  should  be  taxed.    The  island  has  no  navy 

until  March  11,  1796.     The  most  alarming  out-  which  requires  such  an  undertaking,  and  therefore 

break,  however,  took  place  on  the  22d  of  De-  Jt  can  onV  be  considered  as  a  strictly  commercial 

cember,  1831,  when  the  island  was  placed  under  J^.™*-   B»*  how  then  are  the  people  to  be  taxed 

ttuu,v,iyu.,  wAivix  w*w  «,«****  irwymi-cu  uuu«  for  this  purpose?    As  well  may  any  other  company 

martial  law,  and  most  stringent  measures  and  more  necessary  and  likely  of  success  be  taken  up  by 

numerous  executions  followed.  the  Government,  such  as  a  "  soap  manufactory,"  "  a 

A  fourth  insurrection  broke  out  in  October,  sugar  refinery,"  an  "  agricultural  bank,"  or  a  "rail- 

1865,  and,  though  it  was  at  once  suppressed,  was  «>ad  to  Old  Harbor." 

o+tsvrwi^i i  j,,  A7^nmof  AnAAa  «r"k:«T>  JL^a^^a  „«  Tne  great  question  is,  is  it  constitutional  to  tax  tho 

attended  by  circumstances  which  produced  an  people *{or  speculative  enterprises?  and  is  the  island 

intense  excitement  not  only  m  the  island,  but  prepared  to  undertake  the  duties  of  private  oompa- 

in  England  and  the  whole  civilized  world.     For  nies,  and  to  conduct  a  slip  dock,  with  all  its  contin- 

several  years  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  gencies  and  doubtful  results,  in  the  face  of  absolute 

people  in  Jamaica  had  been  very  wretched.    In  ^tSreiow  ^increased  UMt^on^o^^he^  k? 

1864,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  England  Jt  u  ft  Udd  do  *n  *j™ipie  i£™™ goyeroment  is  jus- 

sent  their  Secretary,  Dr.  Underhill,  to  Jamaica,  tilled  in  acting  in  this  manner.    It  is  contrary  to 

to  make  a  report  on  the  decline  of  the  Baptist  sound  political  economy,  and  its  tendency  is  evil ; 

missions.    Dr.  Underbill  extended  his  researches  yet  we  nnd  that,  even  without  detailing  estimates  or 

to  the  condition  of  the  island  in  general,  and  in  B£*™??h0*  ™™«n»ZF^Tl  ™  J!!™m£h££ 

j*            i  j.x       j  a  j  t              *   ia/p*        j     3  liovernor  has  sanctioned  such  a  measure,  which 

a  famous  letter,  dated  January  5,  1865,  and  ad-  having  been  opposed  when  first  introduced  into  the 

dressed  to  the  Colonial  Minister  of  England,  Assembly,  was  withdrawn,  and  subsequently  brought 

described  the  pitiful  state  of  affairs,  and  pointed  forward  at'  the  end  of  the  session,  when  the  quorum 

to  those  reforms  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  was  reduced  to  nine^wdly  tl»t  number  being  nr^ 

inaln>^                                        The  £,7^^^^ 

«^olonial  Minister,  Mr.  Uardwell,  sent  the  letter  Jf  allowed  to  take  effect,  will  create  new  heart-burn- 

to  Gov.  Eyre,  of  Jamaica,  who  had  it  published  ings  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  is 

in  the  papers  of  the  island,  together  with  a  re-  B  great  publio  wrong.             . .         "                    . 

Guest  to  all  local  authorities  to  reDort  to  him  on  A  "l"  °*  a  most  objectionable  nature  was  passed 

>u«   «™a:n,*„    ~e  *t^:»  -AWA-«i  Aicj.-i^c      tu*  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  stated  above; 

the  condition  of  their  several  districts.    The  ifc  u  to  inflict  corporai  punishment  for  "petty  ofi 

agitation  produced  by  this  publication  was  in-  fences.1'    This  is  a  measure  unparalleled  in  the  pres- 

tense.    Excited  mass  meetings  of  the  colored  ent  history  of  British  legislation,  and  is  so  degrading 

population  were  held  in  a  number  of  places,  to  *?d  wicked  in  its  tendency  as  to  create  feelings  of 

give  expression  to  their  grievances  and  de-  alap.m\  .4A.  P"b.hc  meetlng  hM  «J~*r  boe?.  hel* 

6i»o  vAFrw«wu   w   uiWi  6ihj»ouvw  nuu.  w>  against  it  in  Kingston.    A  copy  of  the  resolutions  1 

manda.     Ine  most  prominent  leaders  of  this  gfiall  send,  and  I  believe  other  meetings  or  memorials 

agitation  were  Mr.  Gordon,  a  colored  member  are  intended.    The  nenal  clauses  of  this  bill  are  con- 

of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  and  Paul  Bogle,  a  fined  to  second  convictions— but  for  what  offence?  A 


poses.    While  this  is  intended  to  operate  for  mmor 
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And,  honorable  sir.  if  yon  could  only  behold  them.  I    any  explanation  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  tendered  by 
opine  that  your  feelings  of  compassion  would  oe    the  Gorernor  on  these  remarks,. the  facts  only  of  the 


aroosed  to  mercy  and  relief  instead  of  the  infliction  points  may  be  considered.    I  have  a  conscientious 

of  corporal  punishment,  which  is  death  or  next  to  it;  assurance  that  I  intend  no  undue  reflections,  and 

and  I  fear  the  indignation  which  may  arise  from  this  only  write  from  the  stern  obligations  of  a  sense  of 

evil  measure  will  be  such  as  to  have  serious  conse-  justice  and  common  humanity. 

quences.    Representations  unfounded  and  unchari-  I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

table,  may  be  wickedly  made  against  the  peasants  of  G.  W.  GORDON. 

this  country,  but  in  good  truth  they  are  as  peaceable, 

civil,  and  well-disposed  as  any  people  can  well  be,  jn  th0  beginning  of  October,  in  the  district 

ft^«KSS^£^?^SK  ?\  Morant  Bay,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
aln,  the  continent  of  Europe*  or  America,  What  wland>  ^n  attempt  was  made  to  expel  the  ne- 
they  require  is  what  has  been  neglected — attention  groes  from  certain  uncultivated  lands,  of  which 
to  their  sanitary  improvement  and  education,  paro-  they  had  taken  possession.  This  called  forth 
chial  asylums  for  orphans  and  adults,  and  relief  to  ^eat  indignation,  and  when,  on  October  7th,  a 
some  extent  from  the  excessive  taxation  on  the  ne-  z:.--^  —° **aaa  ^  ..^^i  L*  +-u;a  ttA^;«  -k^r™ 
cessary  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  which  in  its  JfS10  ™*  J™*  on  acconnt  of  this  affilir  before 
tendency  produces  that  destitution  which  leads  here  the  court  of  Morant  Bay,  a  mob  of  negroes  col- 
as in  other  countries,  to  a  great  extent,  to  petty  lar-  lected,  threatening  to  liberate  him.  The  court 
cenies.  These  are  the  points  which  should  have  been  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  leader  of  the  mob; 
attended  to,  but  which  are  lost  sight  of,  for  the  de-  but  tbe  negroes  overpowered  the  police,  and  pre- 
basing  purpose  of  the  whip,  as  if  that  will  instil  pnn-  _„._*  A  *i*r  ««-A«+  n«  rw^KA»  aZu  *i»2  ~™  JT ;» 
ciples*oY  morality,  or  supply  the  mental  and  bodily  vei\ted  the  arrest.  On  October  9th,  the  court  is- 
wants  of  a  poor  suffering  community.  Bued  writs  for  the  arrest  of  twenty-eight  negroes, 

I  do  trust  that,  after  due  reflection,  you  may  be  led  charged  with  having  participated  in  the  riot, 

to  consider  the  measure  in  its  odious  and  injurious  The  police  at  first  did  not  succeed  in  accom- 

^£^%^&1£yR£££&  pUsMn^their  object,  but  on  the  following  day 

still  exist  in  Jamaica.  effected  the  arrest  without  resistance.    On  Oc- 

But  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  passed  the  As-  tober  11th,  when  the  prisoners  were  to  be 

sembly  is  discreditable  to  the  Government,  as  mav  brought  before  the  court,  a  new  riot  broke  out. 

be  seen  by  the  division  on  the  question,  and  by  which  a  number  of  volunteers  who  had  been  called  out 

E22JSr%.*J2&  ffl&££££  WS?  o^rpowered,  and  many  of  then.,  together 

allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  table  of  the  House  for  with  several  magistrates,  massacred,  and  the 

nearly  three  months,  did  not  give  any  intimation  of  court-house  burned.    According  to  an  official 

its  being  put  up,  but  seized  upon  an  opportunity,  statement  of  the  Governor,  the  number  of  whites 

?Zi  12  two  h2nrs  pfs?fd  about/our  bilu  of  »  mos*  killed  was  sixteen,  and  wounded  eighteen.    In 

important  nature,  at  the  same  time  suspending  all  „A„^_*  .j^v'   <.lj(1i'Ai(,  *la  •,*™L-  i:va»j.« 

the  rules  of  the  rfouse  in  order  to  put  them  through  ™™&  a&oumig  districts,  the  negroes  hkewisc 

all  their  stages  within  this  time :  this  did  not  seem  to  rose  and  plundered  the  plantations.    Bat  as  far 

be  a  creditable  proceeding.    A  bill  was  also  passed  as  known,  only  two  persons  were  killed, 

on  the  same .occasion  and  under  similar  circumstances,  The  Governor,  on  being  informed  of  the  dis- 

to  reestablish  a  district  prison  at  Port  Maria.    This  turbans  at  mi™  wnolAimed  martial  law  in  the 

bill  also  provides  that  hard  labor  shall  include  the  P1™*1106) «  once  Pr°ciaunea  maraal  law  m  tne 

"treadmill,"  "shot-drill,"  and  "crank."  insurgent  district  ordered  out  troops,  ana  sent 

Immediately  after  the  emancipation,  the  treadmill  the  war-vessel  W  olverine  to  Morant  Bay.    He 

was  introduced  into  use  in  this  island  •  but  soon  it  hastened  himself  to  the  scene  of  the  insurrec- 

was  discovered  that  its  severities  and  tortures,  as  tion^  md  arrived  at  Morant  Bay  on  October 

exercised  here,  were  diabolical,  and  the  Governor  of  1  Q<v      jj.  j.™.*^^  «««««i  A^inmna  *e  +~v^™, 

the  island,  as  well  as  the  Colonial  Secretary,  deter-  J8**-    He  despatched  several  columns  of  troops 

mined  that  it  should  be  abolished,  and  not  one  was  into  the  interior,  and  as  he  round  every  thing 

allowed  to  be  used  or  even  to  remain  in  the  prison:  quiet  in  Morant  Bay,  he  went,  on  October  15th, 

yet  we  find  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  when  we  had  0n  board  the  war-vessel  Onyx  to  Port  Antonio, 

s^l^^  abated  about  Wf*^^™ 
is  really  tfie  grave  of  Jamaica.  During  cholera  its  of  insurrection.  There  also  he  found  e very  thine 
population  was  nearly  entirely  swept  away  by  that  quiet ;  and  m  a  despatch  to  the  British  Colonial 
disease,  and  Dr.  Milroy,  the  skilful  medical  inspector  Minister,  dated  October  16th,  he  represented 
sent  from  England  by  the  Government,  condemned  the  rebellion  as  "  overtaken,  arrested,  and  hem- 
it,  above  all  other  places  in  the  island,  as  most  un-  a  .  „  n  /w^v*.  -taX  the  Governor  re- 
healthy  and  death-like:  and  yet  we  find  that  the  J*6*  m:  Tun  J**™**  lfltn  vne  uovernor  re- 
prison  which  was  abolished  is  again  to  be  reSstab-  turned  to  Jamaica,  and  as,  by  this  time,  six  war- 
fished,  with  the  iron  shackles  to  which  the  unfortu-  vessels  had  assembled  in  the  waters  of  Jamaica, 
nate  prisoners  have  been  consigned  by  the  present  and  two  regiments  of  regular  troops  with  a 

GPnn^^0♦k^1^S.lai0^•  *  .  #  i>  .»  ir  •  Iw^  number  of  militia  and  volunteers  were  at 
JnZ  of'^^^X  "£££*&  nis>posal?  besides  a  considerable  force  which 
public  hospital  of  Kingston.  From  the  depreciated  was  immediately  expected  from  Barbadoes  and 
health  to  which  the  prisoners  must  be  reduced  at  other  islands,  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
Port  Maria,  many  of  them  will  leave  the  prison,  for-  proclaim  martial  law  in  Kingston, 
ever  afterto  be  worthless  and  a  tax  on  society.  When  r  Whil  on  ^  way  to  Morant  Bay,  the  Gov- 
lt  is  remembered  that  many  are  sent  to  prison  for  "**««  Y  ^  *  V  •  j  -L~4.  -.-Li- 
very minor  offences,  under  many  cases  wrongfully.  *rnor  claimed  to  have  received  cogent  proofs 
and  under  long  sentences,  by  erring  judgment  and  of  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Gordon,  the  above-men- 
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taoncd  member  of  the  Assembly,  as  one  of  the  ernor's  views  on  this  point  without  the  slightest 
chief  instigators  of  the  rebellion.  Gordon  was  qualification ;  but  two  or  three  days  after  they 
a  resident  of  Kingston;  he  had  not  been  absent  had  done  so,  the  latter  agreed  to  a  resolution 
from  that  place  during  the  disturbances;  he  was  calling  upon  the  Governor  to  furnish  the 
in  Kingston  when  he  was  arrested ;  no  attempt  House  with  the  evidence  upon  which  he  had 
was  made  to  disturb  the  peaoe  in  Kingston ;  all  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion.  Doling  the  de- 
the  courts  were  in  the  uninterrupted  exorcise  bate  upon  the  motion  several  members  ex- 
of  their  functions — nevertheless,  the  Governor  pressed  the  opinion  that  the  House  had  acted 
deemed  himself  justified  in  ordering  Gordon  to  precipitately  in  endorsing  the  Governor's  state- 
be  brought  on  board  the  Wolverine,  and  in  con-  jonent,  and  ventured  to  doubt  its  correctness., 
ducting  him  to  Morant  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  The  Governor  told  the  House,  in  reply,  that 
having  him  there  placed  before.the  court-martial,  the  best  proof  he  could  adduce  of  the  truth  of 
When  he  arrived  in  Morant  Bay,  he  found — as  the  statement  was  the  fact  that  it  had  been  en-' 
he  himself  states  in  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Card  well —  dorsed  by  the  House  itself,  but  added  that  he 
the  rebellion  u  crushed."  The  columns  of  sol-  had  been  induced  to  make  the  statement  from 
diers  who  had  been  sent  into  the  interior  re-  information  contained  in  letters  that  he  had  re- 
turned, and  reported  that  they  had  not  met  with  ceived  from  persons  of  position  and  influence 
armed  resistance,  that  they  had  not  lost  a  single  living  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  all  of 
man,  but  shot  and  hung,  without  the  least  form  which  agreed  in  stating  that  the  blacks  were  in 
of  trial,  hundreds  of  persons  suspected  of  being  a  very  excited  state,  and  were  assuming  a  very 
implicated  in  the  rebellion.  Notwithstanding,  threatening  attitude  toward  the  whites  and  the 
Gordon  was  placed  before  the  court-martial,  and  colored  people. 

found  guilty.  The  evidence  brought  forward  No  sooner  had  the  usual  preliminary  matters 
against  him,  stated  that  Mr.  Gordon  had  been  of  form  been  got  through  in  the  House  of 
seen  on  a  Sunday  at  a  certain  chapel  at  which  Assembly,  than  the  Government  introduced, 
Paul*  Bogle,  the  so-called  rebel  leader,  worship-  through  its  organs  in  that  bodv  (styled  mem- 
ped ;  that  somebody  had  said  that  Mr.  Gordon  had  bers  of  the  Executive  Committee),  several  meas- 
sent  word  for  the  people  of  a  certain  district  in  nres  of  a  most  extreme  character.  Of  these, 
the  parish  to  hold  a  meeting ;  that  certain  pla-  the  most  notable  were  a  bill  to  remodel  the 
cards  in  blank  had  been  found  in  Mr.  Gordon's  political  constitution  of  the  colony,  and  a  bill  to 
portmanteau;  that  a  placard  headed  "  The  State  regulate  places  of  worship.  The  former  pro- 
of the  Island1'  (in  which  there  was  not  a  single  vided  for  abolishing  the  present  House  of  As- 
word  of  disloyalty  or  sedition),  had  been  penned  sembly  and  Legislative  Council,  and  substituting 
by  Mr.  Gordon ;  that  he  had  used  some  strong  therefor  a  single  Chamber,  to  consist  partly  of 
anguage  in  a  meeting  of  the  people  he  had  some  elected  members  and  partly  of  nominees  of  the 
weeks  before  addressed  in  the  parish  of  Vere ;  Crown  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Un- 
and  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  one  Ohis-  der  this  measure  the  blacks  are  almost  entirely 
holm,  advising  him,  with  reference  to  the  suf-  disfranchised,  as  the  qualification  for  the  fran- 
ferings  of  the  people,  to  "  pray  to  God  for  help  chise  is  fixed  at  the  payment  of  £5  per  annum  of 
and  deliverance."  direct  taxes,  and  few  of  the  negroes  are  possessed 

Mr.  Gordon  protested  solemnly  against  hav-  of  sufficient  real  estate  to  be  assessed  at  that 

ing  had  knowledge  of  or  part  in    the  plot.  sum.     The  bill  deprives  the  negroes  of  all 

Nevertheless  Gov.  Eyre  sanctioned  the  finding  political  power — excludes  them  from  ail  share 

of  the  court-martial,  and  Gordon  was  hung  on  in  the  government  of  the  country.    The  House 

October  23d.     At  the  close  of  October  the  passed  the  measure  without  delay,  and  sent 

number  of  those  shot  and  hung  either  by  the  it  up  to  the  Council,  where  it  was  pushed 

soldiery  without  trial,  or  by  order  of  the  court-  through  in  several  stages,  after  which  the  Gov- 

martiat  was  reported  as  reaching  2,000.  ernor  lost  no  time  in  assenting  to  it.    The  bill 

On  November  7th  the  session  of  the  Jamaica  was  passed  with  a  suspension  clause — that  is,  it 

Legislature  was  opened ;  the  Governor  in  his  was  not  to  take  effect  as  law  until  the  pleasure 

opening  speech  described  a  startling  state  of  of  the  Queen  of  England  respecting  it  should 

things.    Society  in  Jamaica,  he  said,  was  on  have  been  ascertained. 

the  brink  of  a  volcano,  and  had  been  so  for        The  bill  for  regulating  places  of  worship 

some  time  past,  owing  to  the  systematic  political  throughout  the  island,  raised  such  a  storm  of 

agitation  of  which  the  late  George  William  Gor-  indignation  among  the  dissenters  lhat  the  Gov- 

don  had  been  the  leading  spirit.    There  was  eminent  made  haste  to  withdraw  it  before  it 

not  a  district  throughout  the  country,  he  as-  had  reached  the  second  stage  in  the  House.    It 

sorted,  -in  which  disloyalty  and  sedition  were  provided  for  the  registry  of  all  dissenting  places 

not  rampant,  and  murderous  intentions  on  the  of  worship  under  penalty,  and  required  the 

part  of  the  blacks  openly  expressed.    He  justi-  payment  of  a  registration  tax  annually, 
fied  the  extreme  measures  he  had  adopted  in        When  the  first  news  of  the  revolt  of  the 

dealing  with  the  outbreak,  on  the  ground  of  blacks  arrived  in  England,  accompanied  by  ac- 

the  imminence  of  the  danger.    In  their  replies  counts  of  horrible  atrocities  said  to  have  been 

to  the  speech,  both  the  Legislative  Council  (the  committed  by  the  negroes,  the  measures  of  Gov. 

upper  Chamber),  and  the  House  of  Assembly  Eyre  were  not  severely  criticized,  but  this  feel* 

(the  representative  branch),  endorsed  the  Gov-  ing  became  greatly  modified  as  the  whole  of 

Tol.  v.— 29  a 
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the  circumstances  attending  the  insurrection  giving  up  in  despair  their  long  straggle  with 

became  better  known,  and  were  more  full/  injustice  and  fraud.'1    To  snch  expressions  as 

analyzed.    The  Government  deemed  it  neces-  these  Gov.  Eyre  attributes  the  outbreak,  and  he 

sary  to  suspend  Gov.  Eyre,  and  appointed  Sir  H.  adds :  "  If  nothing  can  be  done  to  stop  at  home 

K.  Storks  as  Captain-General  and  Governor-in-  tbe  pernicious  writings  such  as  I  refer  to,  and 

Chief  of  Jamaica  during  the  prosecution  of  if  Jamaica  is  to  be  retained  at  all,  it  will  be  ne- 

certain  inquiries  about  to  be  instituted  respect-  cessary  to  pass  a  law  in  the  colony  authorizing 

ing  the  late  disturbances,  and  for  such  farther  the  deportation  of  all  persons  who,  leaving 

time  as  her  Majesty  might  see  fit.    The  new  their   proper  sphere  of  action   as  ministers 

Governor,  together  with  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  of  religion,  become  political  demagogues  and 

the  Recorder  of  London,  and  Mr.  John  Blossett  agitators." 

Maule,  the  Recorder  of  Leeds,  constituted  the  Extracts  from  Mr.  CardwelPs  despatch,  dated 

"Jamaica  Commission"  for  the  conduct  of  the  November  17th  (the  day  after  the  receipt  of 

inquiry.    At  the  same  time  a  private  "Jamaica  the  first  account  of  the  outbreak),  were  laid  by 

Committee  "  was  organized,  "  in  order  to  watch  Governor  Eyre  before  the  Jamaica  Legislature, 

the  progress  of  the  official  inquiry  to  be  insti-  and  published  in  the  colonial  journals.     But 

tutea  by  the  Government ;  to  bring  about  a  the  Governor  omitted  some  of  the  most  impor- 

searching  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  past  tant  passages  of  the  despatch.    "  No  doubt," 

and  present  condition  of  Jamaica;  and  to  pro-  Mr.  Card  well  says  in  his  despatch,  "you  will 

vide  Mrs.  Gordon  and  others  who  may  have  have  much  further  intelligence  to  communicate 

unjustly  suffered  from  the  proceedings  of  the  to  me  hereafter  on  the  subject  of  the  measures 

civil  and  military  authorities  in  Jamaica  with  of  severity  to  which  you  have  felt  it  necessary 

competent  legal  assistance  to  conduct  their  to  have  recourse.     If  you  had  time,  in  for- 

several  cases  before  the  commission."     The  warding  those  enclosures,  to  make  yourself 

chairman  of  the  committee  is   Mr.  Charles  acquainted  with  all  their  contents,  it  will  have 

Buxton,  M.  P.,  and  among  the  members  are  been  evident  to  you  that  they  contain  many 

Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill,  M.  P.,  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  passages  which  will  require  to  be  explained  as 

Mr.  Bright,  M.  P.,  Sir  Thomas  Powell  Buxton,  soon  as  there  shall  be  sufficient  leisure  for 

Professors  Cairncs  and  Goldwin  Smith,  etc.  the  writers  to  explain  fully  the  proceedings  to 

In  February,  1866,  the  English  Government  which  they  relate.  *****  I 
published  three  Blue-books  of  "  papers  relating  entirely  agree  with  you  that  measures  of  se- 
to  the  disturbances  in  Jamaica."  The  first  com-  verity,  when  dictated  by  necessity  and  justice, 
prises  a  correspondence  between  Governor  are  in  reality  measures  of  mercy,  and  do  not 
Eyre  and  the  Colonial  Office,  ranging  from  doubt  it  will  appear  that  you  have  arrested  the 
January,  1865,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Morant  course  of  punishment  as  soon  as  you  were  able 
Bay  massacre  (October  11th).  It  also  embodies  to  do  so,  and  have  exerted  yourself  to  confine  it 
the  celebrated  letter  of  Dr.  Underbill,  besides  meanwhile  to  ascertained  offenders  and  cases 
certain  documents  of  a  later  date  than  last  Oc-  of  aggravated  guilt  I  observe  with  pleasure 
tober,  but  not  immediately  bearing  on  the  rebel-  the  hope  you  express  that  if  no  further  out- 
lion  or  its  suppression.  The  second  contains  as  break  occurs  you  will,  in  a  short  time,  have 
many  as  sixty-one  despatches  from  Gov.  Eyre  been  able  to  proclaim  a  general  amnesty,  ex- 
to  Mr.  Card  well,  with  many  enclosures;  and  cept  to  actual  murderers." 
thirty-three  despatches  from  the  Colonial  Secre-  Governor  Eyre's  rejoinder  is  apologetic 
tary,  eighteen  of  which  are  addressed  to  Gov-  throughout.  On  November  23d  Mr.  Card  well 
ernor  Eyre,  and  the  remainder  to  Governor  writes  again,  asking  for  explanation  of  certain 
Sir  H.  K.  Storks.  Of  those  given  in  the  second  statements  (made  by  various  officers  as  to  their 
Blue-book  the  first  despatch  from  the  Governor  doings  in  killing  and  flogging  negroes),  and 
of  Jamaica  is  dated  October  20,  1865 ;  the  last  adding  that,  without  satisfactory  explanation, 
December  9th.  Mr.  Card  well's  first  commu-  "  the  severity  inflicted  will  not  appear  to  have 
nication  was  written  on  November  17th,  and  been  justifiable."  Mr.  Cardwell  also  asks  for 
his  last  to  Gov.  Eyre  on  December  16th ;  his  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial, 
last  to  Sir  H.  K.  Storks  was  dated  January  1st*  and  full  particulars  generally.    On  the  same 

In  a  despatch,  dated  October  23d,  Gov.  Eyre  day  Mr.  Cardwell  wrote  a  special  despatch  re- 
writes that  it  was  evident  the  "  rebellion  "  had  quiring  from  Gov.  Eyre  the  reasons  for  his  as- 
heen  instigated  by  the  language  and  writing  of  sertions  as  to  Mr.  Gordon,  and  the  proofs  of  his 
persons  in  a  better  sphere  of  life,  chief  of  whom  guilt.  The  fact  of  his  removal  to  Morant  Bay,' 
was  Dr.  Underbill  and  some  of  the  Baptist  min-  where  martial  law  prevailed,  is  nointed  out, 
isters  in  Jamaica.  Under  these  circumstances  and  the  despatch  concludes :  "  I  desire  also  to 
he  (the  Governor)  had  deemed  it  right  to  ex-  see  it  clearly  established  that  he  was  not  exe- 
amine  the  letters  coming  by  the  last  English  cuted  until  crimes  had  been  proved  in  evidence 
mail  for  certain  Baptist  ministers.  One  of  these  against  him  which  deserved  death ;  and  that 
letters  from  Dr.  Underbill  to  the  Rev.  J.  Hen-  the  prompt  infliction  of  capital  punishment  was 
derson,  of  MontegoBay,  Gov.  Eyre  enclosed,  and  necessary  to  rescue  the  colony  from  imminent 
he  quoted  from  it  the  following  passage :  "In  danger,  and  from  the  horrors  of  a  general  or 
Jamaica  the  people  seem  to  be  overwhelmed  wide-spread  insurrection,  and  the  repetition 
with  discouragement,  and  I  fear  that  they  are  elsewhere  of  such  a  slaughter  of  the  white  and 
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colored  colonists  as  had  taken  place  in  the  east-  them  hanged.  I  enclose  also  extracts  from  a  report 
em  part  of  the  island."  made  by  Lieut.  Adcock,  of  the  6th  Regiment,  doted 
rkr»  'n^^AmKAi.  u  \r»  rtA-#i«.Aii  «-~u^  «„  *ui  25th  October,  and  transmitted  to  Lord  de  Grey  in  a 
On  December  1st  Mr.  CardweU  writes  as  fol-  de8patch  from  Maj  Gen.  O'Connor,  of  whicl/l  en- 
lows  :  "In  yonr  despatch  of  the  20th  October,  close  a  copy,  dated!  the  7th November ;  and  I  enclose 
yon  say  that  yon  cannot  donbt  that  the  rebel-  an  extract  from  a  newspaper  of  a  letter  purporting 
lion  of  the  negroes  in  Jamaica  is  in  a  great  de-  *°  naFe  Deen  written  by  Capt.  Ford,  in  command  of 
gree  dne  to  Dr.  Underbill's  letter,  and  the  meet-  ^L8^  ™^  **?*'  ThS8e 
m^heldinconnectionwithit     ^That  letter  was  Ipalch^ 

originally  addressed,  not  to  discontented  per-  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  letter  in  the  news- 
sons  in  Jamaica,  bnt  to  me;  and  was  by  me  paper  is  not  authentic,  and  if  any  official  reports  have 
forwarded  to  yon  for  your  report  I  am  de-  ™e*  j11*?®  br  Capt.  Ford  I  should  wish  to  be  fur- 
sirous to  Imow  whether ttn byyour sanction  ^^c«^*S^£tfSr£ & 
that  it  first  obtained  publicity  m  Jamaica,  and  and  in  my  former  despatch,  but  to  the  proceedings 
if  not,  what,  so  far  as  you  know,  were  the  cir-  generally,  I  am  desirous  to  point  to  the  topics  which, 
enmstances  under  which  it  became  the  cause  of  ,n  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  demand 
agitation."  vour  rePort : 

rv™  ♦>*<»  aamA  ;ioV  \r,  n««^«r«n  «^^+^  Ann^;n»  *•  The  number  of  persons  tried,  and  of  those  sen- 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  OardweU  wrote,  alluding  tenced  by  courts-martial,  specifying  the  charge  and 

to  the  despatch  trom  Gov.  Eyre,  dated  October  sentence,  and  whether  or  not  the  sentence  was  ex- 

23d,  and  says  that  while  it  was  in  the  discre-  ecuted,  and  under  whose  authority,  and  whether 

tion  of  the  island  authorities  to  open  letters  minutes  were  taken  of  the  evidence  on  which  the 

amving.from  England   it  is  to  be  hoped  no  %££  ™  J^^pS  to  *T££ 

farther  interception  of  letters  will  take  place,  The  return  should  show  also  at  what  places  and 

and  it  is  added  that  only  in  very  exceptional  times  respectively  the  offences  were  charged  to  have 

cases  could  such  a  coarse  be  justified.     Gov.  Deen  committed,  and  the  accused  persons  were  ar- 

Eyre  is  instructed  to  send  the  letters  he  has  I»t2f  or  captured  and  tried,  soecifving  in  each  case 

e+svrxrxo^i    ♦«    «,«,  •^Am,vnfl   +/v   m\.nn*   *i.AW   ««^  whether  the  offence  was  committed  before  or  during 

*£¥***  J°    P     P    ^          •  THm   th^  r,°  martial  law,  whether  the  arrest  or  capture  was  made 

addressed,  unless  serious  mischief  would  fol-  during  martial  law,  and  in  a  place  to  which  martial 

low  such  a  course.     The  despatch  concludes :  law  extended ;  and  if  the  person  accused  was  ar- 

"  However  reasonable  may  be  the  apprehen-  rested  or  captured  in  a  place  to  which  martial  law 

sions  which  you  express  as  to  the  general  S?!^  •^*^^?^Kto*2!-iiei4owb^lilt 

~<r.w„   *e   i«?„^:^^„f  ««^   tnflAmmA+,x.v  i««  dld  extend,  there  to  be  tried  by  martial  law,  and  for 

effects  of   injudicious  and  inflammatory  Ian-  „  offence  'not  committed  during  and  under  martial 

guage  upon  an  excitable  and  imperfectly  m-  law,  it  should  be  stated  by  whose  authority  this  was 
strncted  people,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  steps  done,  and  whether  under  the  advice  of  the  Attorney- 
can  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  the  evil.  Glne2}:  *v  *  * 
The  measure  which,  you  suggest  is  not  one  to  ^Sff^SLnSS^S^KS;  by 
wnicn  1  Bnould  wisn  you  to  nave  recourse,  whom  and  under  whose  authority  in  each  case,  spe- 
The  repression  of  overt  proceedings  might  lead  cifying  the  name,  sex,  color,  and  quality  of  the  per- 
to  secret  proceedings  not  less,  but  more  dan-  BOns  punished,  tne  nature  and  date  of  the  punish- 
gerous;  aod  the  banishment  of  persons  who  ™ent»  and,the  "toe  and  date  of  the  offence,  and 
aVe  known,  and  may  be  made  responsible  to  the  *££$£*!  °D  ™  *"  Ve 
law,  might  have  the  effect  of  devolving  their  8.  The  number  of  persons,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
influences  upon  persons  who  are  more  obscure  tained,  who  were  shot  in  the  field  or  in  the  bush, 
and  less  amenable  to  observation."  *heir  name,  sex,  quality,  and  color,  and  whether 

The  next  despatch  was  as  follows :  ?£ults  or  cni}*r.en>  *P<*ifying  m  all  cases  whether 

.•.*«,  uwv  uwpuvu  "«*-  iV"w"°'  they  were  resisting  or  firing,  whether  armed  or  un- 

Bowiaifo  Btssbt,  December  1, 186&  armed,  and  if  armed,  with  what  weapons,  whether 

Sir :  In  a  recent  despatch  I  called  your  attention  such  as  are  used  only  for  purpose  of  offence,  or  such 

to  passages  requiring  explanation  in  the  reports  of  as  are  used  also  in  agricultural  or  other  peaceful 

officers  employed  against  the  insurgent  negroes,  and  occupations. 

to  the  absence  of  the  minutes  of  proceedings  of  4.  Whether  any  and  what  oral  or  written  instruc- 
courts-martial,  which  one  of  the  despatches  addressed  tions  were  given  to  officers  in  command  of  detach- 
to  you  by  Maj. -Gen.  O'Connor  had  purported  to  en-  ments  sent  in  pursuit  of  rebels,  whereby  they  might 
close.  I  nave  now  received  your  further  despatches,  know  on  what  evidence  or  appearances,  other  than 
but  they  do  not  contain  any  minute  of  the  evidence  hostile  action  or  attitude,  they  were  to  assume  that 
taken  by  the*  courts-martial.  No  doubt  the  extreme  those  they  might  meet  with  were  rebels :  and  whether 
pressure  of  business,  consequent  on  the  insurrection,  those  officers,  or  any  of  them,  were  led  by  their  in- 
and  attendant  on  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  must  structions,  or  otherwise,  and  without  authority  in- 
accountfor  the  absence  of  these  enclosures,  and  ren-  daced,  to  assume  that  all  persons  flying  or  hiding 
der  your  present  reports  in  some  points  incomplete,  from  pursuit,  or  all  persons  found  with  plunder,  or 
I  assign  to  this  cause  that  many  important  points  are  all  persons  leaving  their  labor  on  plantations  were  to 
still  unexplained,  on  which  it  is  necessary  that  her  Maj-  be  regarded  as  rebels  and  shot  when  met  with. 
esty9*  Government  should  be  in  possession  of  all  the  Copies  of  all  instructions  should  be  furnished, 
information  that  can  be  given.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  5.  Col.  Fyfe  being  the  only  officer  mentioned  as 
a  letter  from  the  Admiralty,  with  a  copy  of  a  de-  employed  with  the  Maroons,  whilst  divers  parties  of 
spatch  from  Commodore  Sir  Leopold  McClintock,  the  Maroons  appear  to  have  been  sent  in  various 
dated  the  8th  November.  This  officer  states  that  it  directions  out  or  the  immediate  observation  of  Col. 
will  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  total  loss  of  life  Fyfe,  was  there  any  and  what  control  exercised  over 
in  the  insurrection,  but  that  1,500  would  perhaps  be  the  operations  of  those  parties,  and  what  was  it  ex- 
a  moderate  computation :  that,  at  the  date  of  his  pected  that  the  nature  of  those  operations  would  be ; 
Letter,  arrests  were  being  daily  made,  and  the  prison-  and  of  what  nature,  in  point  of  fact,  did  those  opera- 
en  sent  to  Morant  Bay,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tions  prove  to  be? 
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reports  of  the  naval  and  military  officers  engage 

the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  the  loyalty  of  by  the  officers  immediately  in  command,  or  haye 

the  Maroons  in  resisting  and  defeating  the  efforts  of  taken  place  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances 

the  rebels  has  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  grateful  which,  if  not  justifying,  may,  at  least  in  some  degree, 

commendation,  no  doubt  sincerely  felt  and  well  do-  palliate  the  irregularities  committed.    In  reviewing 

served ;  and  I  observe  one  of  the  measures  now  to  be  the  acts  of  the  military  and  naval  authorities  in  deaf, 

proposed  to  the  Legislature  by  one  of  the  members  ing  with  any  rebels  who  were  found  in  arms  or  in 

of  your  executive  committee  is  entituled  "A  Bill  to  summarily  disposing,  after  trial  by  court-martial  of 

employ  the  Maroons  as  a  permanent  Auxiliary  Mill-  those  who  were  taken  prisoners,  it  is  necessary  to 

tia  Force."     "*          "                m                ""  «----*       .-^  ^.A  ^                          •                       ^_ 

cerned 

McClintock  the  following «««-.«<„ 

were  shot,  chiefly  by  the  Maroons,  who  entered  St.  David,  St.  Thomas-ra-the-East,  and  Portland, 

with  fierce  zeal  into  the  bush  hunt  after  rebel  ne-  tenanted  by  a  population  of  some  forty  thousand,  and 

groes."    I  have  to  request  your  immediate  attention  comprising  upwards  of  five  hundred  square  miles  of 

to  this  subject.    I  trust  it  will  appear  that  Sir  L.  country.    Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  nearly  the 

McClincock  has  been  misinformed,  and  that  an  im-  whole  of  this  copulation,  if  not  in  actual  rebellion, 

Sression  so  unfavorable  to  the  employment  of  the  was  sympathizing  with  the  rebels,  and  taking  no 
laroons— an  impression  which  I  certainly  should  steps  to  arrest  its  progress  or  aid  the  authorities.  It 
never  have  derived  from  your  despatches  and  those  was  impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  that  they 
to  which  I  have  above  referred— will  not  turn  out  to  could  either  take  charge  of  and  guard  any  large 
nave  been  well  founded.  It  appears  from  your  number  of  prisoners,  or  make  long  delays  to  insti- 
speech  to  the  Legislature,  and  from  the  addresses  of  tute  more  formal  trials.  The  administration  of  sum- 
both  its  branches  in  reply,  that  you  and  they  were  mary  justice  became  a  necessity,  and  any  hesitation 
of  opinion  that  there  had  existed  a  wide-spread  and  would:  have  been  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  military 
diabolical  conspiracy  to  murder  the  white  and  mixed  operations.  Whilst  regretting  the  necessity  of,  and 
races,  and  amongst  those  races  themselves  this  opin-  deploring  the  evils  unavoidably  resulting  from  such 
ion  would  appear  to  be  almost  universal.  Proofs  of  a  course  of  action,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been 
this  conspiracy  were  adverted  to  as  existing,  but  avoided. 

they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  papers  yet  sent  home.         t?-^.i,«.  s«ft.«^«*:A«   A«*uA;i  n~~    t *~ 

I  request  that  you  will  furnish  meSvith  them  as  fully  Further  information  enabled  Gov.  Eyre  to 
and  completely  as  you  can  without  delay.  In  add  a  postscript  as  follows : 
making  these  inquiries,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  ^  Sunday,  December  24th. 
directing  your  attention  to  the  principal  points  on  Since  writing  this  despatch  I  have  received  an  ex- 
which  J  aesire  to  be  informed,  and  not  as  prejudging  press  from  the  Admiral  containing  Sir  L.  McClintock*  s 
any  person  concerned  in  any  proceeding.  I  have,  explanation.  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  his  opin- 
etc,  EDWAKD  CARD  WELL.  ion  rested  on  no  better  grounds  than  mere  rumors 
-r  1  ,1  -n  i.  or  unauthenticated  reports  and  newspaper  state- 
In  reply,  (xov.  .byre  wrote :  ments>    j  j^t  ^a  instance  wm  show  how  little  to 

As  the  various  officers  who  were  engaged  in  com-  be  depended  upon  information  or  opinions  are  when 
mand  of  detachments  during  the  rebellion  are  now  expressed  by  persons  not  having  the  opportunity  of 
more  or  less  scattered,  and  the  chief  in  command,  personal  knowledge  or  of  referring  to  authentic  re- 
Brig.  -Gen.  Nelson,  is  absent  from  the  colony,  it  is  ports,  and  when  the  grounds  are  not  given  upon 
possible  that  some  delay  may  take  place  before  all  which  such  information  or  opinions  rest.  No  doubt 
con  be  referred  to,  and  thus  some  of  the  information  the  tone  and  terms  used  in  some  of  the  reports  by 
sought  may  not  be  procurable  at  once.  I  will,  how-  officers  engaged  in  the  field  are  not  such  as  could 
ever,  transmit  to  you  whatever  reports  or  explana-  have  been  wished,  considering  the  grave  events  to 
tions  may  reach  me  as  quickly  as  nossible  after  re-  which  they  relate ;  but  great  allowances  must  be 
ceiving  them,  without  waiting  until  the  whole  are  made  for  the  circumstances  under  which  these  re- 
ready.  In  the  mean  time  I  forward  a  report  from  ports  were  written,  when  harassed  and  worn  out  by 
Col.  JFyfe,  in  command  of  the  Maroons,  in  reference  the  duties  and  anxieties  of  the  dav,  and  whilst  the 
to  the  very  extraordinary  allegations  made  against  minds  of  the  writers  were  still  freshly  impressed  with 
them  in  Sir  L.  McClintock' s  official  report  to  the  Ad-  the  atrocious  occurrences  that  had  then  so  recently 
miralty.  I  can  only  say  that  until  I  saw  that  despatch  taken  place,  and  which  might  again  occur  in  other 
I  never  heard  even  the  most  distant  rumor  that  the  districts  at  any  moment.  But  it  is  very  hard  that  our 
Maroons  had  behaved  in  the  wav  alleged,  and  I  can-  soldiers  and  sailors,  whose  courage,  zeal,  and  exer- 
not  imagine  upon  what  data  Sir  X.  McClintock  based  tions  have  been  the  saving  of  Jamaica,  should  be  so 
his  opinion.  I  have  written  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  J.  misrepresented  and  traduced,  as  I  see  they  are,  by  a 
Hope  to  request  he  will  call  upon  Commodore  Sir  L.  large  section  of  their  countrymen  at  home,  who  know 
McClintock  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  his  nothing  of  the  dangers  or  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
statement  was  made,  but  there  is  little  probability  surmounted,  or  of  the  pressing  necessity  which  ex- 
of  my  receiving  it  in  time  for  the  present  mail.  In  isted  for  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  action.  I 
colonial  communities  fabrications  and  exaggerations  have  now  only  to  thank  you  for  the  confidence  you 
of  the  grossest  kind  are  constantly  being  circulated  have  been  pleased  to  express,  pending  further  in- 
either  for  sheer  wantonness,  from  a  desire  to  appear  formation,  in  my  own  character  and  in  that  of  the 
important  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  the  state-  military  and  naval  officers  concerned.  As  regards 
ments  are  made,  or  from  worse  motives.  These  ca-  myself,  I  rest  upon  the  conviction  that  I  did  my  duty 
narcU  are  very  generally  circulated  by  the  local  press,  faithfully  in  not  shrinking  from  undertaking  a  re- 
and  often  obtain  currency  and  credence  at  a  dis-  sponsibility  which  few  men  would  have  accepted, 
tanee j  but  an  officer  in  Sir  L.  McClintock' s  position  and  in  doing  which  I  was  auhe  aware  of  what  tho 
ought  not  to  take  notice  of  any  such  unauthorized  consequences  would  be,  so  far  as  regards  miarepre- 
rumors,  or  embody  in  an  official  report  opinions  con-  sentation  and  vituperation,  on  the  part  of  a  very 
veying  such  injurious  reflections  upon  a  race  which  powerful  party  at  home;  but  which  action,  on  my 
had  so  recently  rendered  such  valuable  service  to  the  part,  I  believed  to  be,  and  still  believe  to  have  been, 
colony  without  being  very  sure  that  his  opinions  were  essential  to  the  preservation  of  Jamaica.  I  do  not 
well  founded.  That  improprieties  or  acts  of  wrong  pretend  to  have  acted  within  the  strict  trammels  of 
have  been  committed  during  the  existence  of  martial  the  law,  no  roan  could  under  such  circumstances; 
•law  I  do  not  doubt.    It  was  only  to  be  expected  this  but  I  do  not  doubt  being  able  to  justify  myself  full* 
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to  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  those  who  are  matter,  and  also  into  the  reasons  for  the  allega- 

willing  to  take  an  unprejudiced  view  of  aU  the  cir-  tion  tnat  tuere  fe  scarcely  a  district  or  a  parish 

cumstances  and  events.   As regards  the  military  and  m  ^    ^    d  wheM  Mtojdty,  sedition,  and 

naval  officers,  I  feel  assured  that  they  will  be  able  "*  ~  «»»*    w^*«  ««*vj«wj,  ow*u*v«,  •«*« 

fully  to  explain  and  justify  occurrences  which,  from  muraerons  intentions  are  not  widely  dissemi- 

being  insufficiently  narrated,  at  present  may  appear  natecL  and,  in  many  instances,  openly  expressed, 

to  be  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  character  j  and  if  in  and  tnat  a  seditious  and  disloyal  spirit  pervades 

some  of  the  details  unavoidable  irregularities  or  im-  ^he  entire  island  " 

S^«^bc°?o^^e^r«d^  In  another  despatch,  Gov.  Eyre,  referring  to 
sary,  and  consistent  with  the  high  character  so  de-  -Mr.  CardwelTs  inquiries  respecting  the  manner 
scrvedly  enjoyed  throughout  the  world  by  British  in  which  Dr.  Underbill's  letter  obtained  pub- 
soldiers  and  sailors.  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  for  fccity  in  the  colony,  denies  Dr.  Underbill's 
an j  shortcomings  in  my  correspondence,  or  for  any  statement  that  he  (Gov.  Eyre)  published  it  and 

omissions  to  transmit  any  documents  whioh  you  may  ~T\      .-, .   ..  .       \  r  .  '  ** si^J'  a-u^ 

have  thought  ought  to  have  reached  you.  as  weU  as  et&tes  that  jt  M  not  surprising,  considering  the 

for  the  delay  which  must  necessarily  take  place  in  number  of  persons  in  whose  hands  the  letter 

Erocnring  for  you  replies  to  the  inquiries  which  you  was  placed  for  remark  by  the  Governor,  a  copy 
ave  made.  During  the  existence  of  the  rebellion  should  have  got  abroad.*  The  despatch  cover- 
there  was  no  time  to  examiy  criticaUy  the  hurried  ta  th  meTJorial  of  the  missionaries,  dated 
reports  which  were  submitted  to  me  for  a  very  hasty  ^  6  w  w  "7 .  a.  \  r\  »"*?ow*"r  <-*>  Jp**  , 
perusaL  and  I  had  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  January  8th,  is  the  last  bearing  Gov.  .Lyres 
unjustifiable  acts  were  being  committed,  f  have  also  signature.  On  the  same  day  Sir  Henry  K. 
stated  in  former  despatches  that  nearly  all  these  re-  Storks  encloses  the  proclamations  he  issued  on 
ports  were  transmitted  to  you  immediately  on  their  assuming  office 

p£^*5ili?3aS>££2£ff'J6i  f  The  dispatches  from  Mr  Cardwell  are  four- 

the  receipt  of  your  despatches  made  it  necessary  for  teen  in  number,  and  are  chiefly  interesting  on 

me  to  call  for  fresh  copies.    For  the  last  ten  weeks  I  account  of  their  enclosures.    Among  the  latter 

have  had  an  overwhelming  pressure  of  work  arising  |9  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cardwell  from  Mr.  F.  A.  B. 

from  the  rebellion,  and  from  the  arrangements  hay.  T  complaining  that  he  was  arrested  at 

ing  to  be  made  for  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  tho  -p-.   ?      ^sifv *  ^« j.  ^.  ^n„„„  «««;««rt^ 

isllnd;  from  the  labors  incidental  to  a  most  import-  Kingston  without  warrant  or  reason  assigned, 

ant  session  of  the  Legislature,  under  which  a  total  that  not  a  semblance  of  a  charge  was  ever  made 

alteration  of  the  constitution  has  been  effected;  from  against  him,  that  he  was  kept  in  prison,  his 

all  the  ordinary  current  business  of  the  island,  and  health  injured,  and  his  practice  broken  up,  and 

from  the  correspondence  connected  with  the  sub-  ^  thi     ^though  ne  had  carefully  held  aloof 

ordinate  Governments  of  British  Honduras  and  Turks  77  vr       xJ?i         t     j.  ^"^'r*-'   "v"*  "\ 

Island.    There  has  scarcely  been  a  day,  Sundays  from  public  affairs.     In  two  other  despatches 

even  not  excepted,  that  I  have  not  labored  from  ten  Mr.  Cardwell  disallows  two  Acts  of  the  Jamaica 

to  sixteen  hours,  and  often  have  been  called  up  in  Legislature,  one    establishing    whipping  as  a 

the  middle  of  the  night  to  do  so  also.    This  pressure  punishment  for  larceny,  and  another  enabling 

ttttSSttXJtt}XE&  S.agiBtratesto«apprentice»per«,nsTmdertte 

fore  view  favorably  any  deficiencies  which  may  have  *gQ  Of  sixteen  convicted  of  petty  larceny.      Mr. 

occurred  in  my  correspondence  relative  to  the  lato  Cardwell  transmits  to  Sir  Henry  K.  Storks  a 

occurrence.  copy  of  a  petition  to  the  Queen  from  the  in- 

The  third  series  of  despatches  is  less  im-  habitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the- 

portant  than  the  second.    Gov.  Eyre  transmits  East,  dated  five  weeks  before  the  riots  which 

two  more  addresses  to  himself  from  the  inhabi-  broke  out  there,  and  which  is  as  follows : 
tants  of  the  parishes  of  Manchester  and  Tre-  _    _  _  —  -    .  K  <MK 

lawny,  referring  to  the  riot  at  Morant  Bay  as  a  8*  **«"■«■«•«*■*  Sept  6,  ink. 

diabolical  1 
states  that 


esty's  Government  that  the  foul  aspersions  of  been  informed  that  your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
the  English  press  are  undeserved.  He  also  for-  Investigate  in  the  state  of  this  island  by  some  infer- 
wards  a  despatch  signed  by  five  Mssionaries  of    £%$%  WStefS^pto StfSSftS 

■f  liA  Wfialavan    I  .nnrirm    onrl   Kanriar.  nnAiPriAS    m  .    °  .  r .       ...       ^A  — -n»lr    nntn  which  w« 

Majesty's  attention 

The  planters  give 

"We  deeply  lament  "the  lawless  and  ferocious    ™  *Mrty  chains  for  our  day's  task,  which  we  are 

,v«+i^0Tr  «ri,;«K  ««  ™™  nr«iAef^  ^«af  'Koxra  unable  to  finish.  We  must  state  that  when  we  were 
outbreak,  which,  as  your  Majesty  must  have    gUye9  we  neyep  had  8uch  ^      workj  and  after  haT. 

been  given  to  learn,  took  place  in  the  eastern  fag  finished  those  number  of  chains,  with  the  expec- 
district  of  this  island  in  the  month  of  October    tafion  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  obtain  the  amount 

6d.  for  the 

s  one  day's 

island  nas 

-  .  .  „ , n j,  _. advantage  that  is 

however,  having  been  pained  by  the  rumored  taken  of  us  by  the  managers  of  the  estates.  Another 
cruel  and  barbarous  proceedings  of  some  of  subject,  which  we  most  pitifully  begs  to  implore  your 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  suppression  of    Majesty's  attention.     Whenever  we  have  a  case 

the  riot,  the  petition^  implore  the^ueen  that  2*ff****2£SZ  %JR&S&3£ 
she  "  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  a  full        J  " 


and  impartial  investigation,  by  a  special  com-      ,  ^  jMnal<a  „,„„,„„„  „  Thloh  «,,  utter  tot  ^ 

mission  iroin  J^ngland,    to    DO  made  into   the     peax«d,  stated  that  It  had  received  it  from  one  of  thecuatodea, 
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irith  each  other  and  takes  awajr  our  rights.     We  among  the  Japanese,  who  come  from  far  and  neat 

must  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  that  it  may  to  ^  it     The  Prince  of  Satsuma  has  planted 

»M^^^  WO  mdberryfrees  daring  the  pastW,  a 
obtain  satisfaction.  We  have  also  to  state  that  con-  Significant  fact,  wnicn  snows  nis  estimation  ot 
sequently  the  island  has  been  abolished,  all  the  foreign  commerce.  He  is  also  making  con- 
sugar  estates,  coffee  mountains,  feeding  ana  grazing  siderable  preparations  for  the  improved  manu- 
farms,  that  were  in  cultivation  in  former  days,  have  fflrtnre  of  KnW  at  the  Loo-rhom.  and  ia  ta- 
been  thrown  up,  which  has  actually  brought  a  famine  iaclure  0I  ^g^  at  tne  ^OO-cnoos,  ana  is  re- 
upon  the  lan<£  There  are  many  young  persons  Parted  to  have  engaged  a  Scotch  overseer  to 
that  were  from  respectable  connections  have  suffered  the  works  there,  and  imported  the  latest  im- 
very  great  adveosities  by  not  having  to  do,  whereas  proved  machinery.  If  reports  be  time,  the 
if  all  those  properties  were  in  cultivation  they  could  focal  Daimios  in  the  southern  portion  of  Japan 
have  had  something  to  do.  We  prays  that  it  may  ^  anxioT1B  to  open  their  £orts  to  foreJ^. 
please  your  Majesty's  grace  to  send  the  Americans  "  w,.  .  X  v^v"  ""*"  FV1»  w  mm*"©" 
to  cultivate  those  tnrown  up  properties,  as  may  en-  ers>  ^  w>  #▼*  tnem  ©very  encouragement  and 
able  us  to  get  something  to  do.  All  we  ask  is,  that  protection  in  their  trading  operations.  In  Yo- 
your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  consider  over  the  kohama  a  chamber  of  commerce  was  formed, 
stete  of  this  island,  and  render  the  poor  some  assist-  1^^  from  tliat  city  describe  changes  made 

££d,  tnl  ^  &1^*Jft&J$%  during  the  past  twelTemontii  as.  ha^g  been 

perish  may  rest  on  you.    This  is  the  sincere  wish  of  vei7  great.    That  which  was  cultivated  ground 

your  most  humble  petitioners.  ten  months  before  is  now  built  over  with  camp 

(Signed)                   ANDREW  ROSS.  huts  and  hospitals.  Latterly  the  Japanese  have 

(And  thirty-nine  others).  made  ft  good  carriage  road  for  fl^  English,  six 

JAPAN",  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.    The  or  seven  miles  long,  and  there  may  be  seen 

name  of  the  Mikado  is  only  known  by  the  im-  every  afternoon  all  the  elite  of  the  place,  riding, 

perial  princes.    He  resides  at  Miaco,  in  the  driving,  or  walking.    Six  months  before  there 

principality  of  Kioto.  The  name  of  the  Tycoon,  was  not  a  carriage  to  be  seen.    The  French 

or  Temporal  Regent,  is  Mino  Motto ;  his  resi-  Government  deoided  to  establish  in  Yokohama 

dence  Yeddo.    The  population  is  estimated  at  an  arsenal. 

from  thirty-five  to  forty  millions  of  inhabi-  According  to  a  report  of  the  British  Consul, 

tants.*  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 

The   Paris  "  Moniteur  de  FArmde  "  gives  three  ports  opened  to  foreign  trade  was,  in  the 

the  following  information  concerning  the  Jap-  year  1863  and  1864,  as  follows:  Imports  for 

anese  army:  "The  Japanese  army  is  composed  1863,  £755,871 ;  exports,  £1,667,741.   Imports 

of  two  distinct  elements,  comprising :-— 1.  The  for  1864,  £1,879,757;  exports,  £2,788,004. 

troops  maintained  by  the  feudal  chiefs  termed  The  movement  of  shipping  was,  in  1868,  as 

Daimios,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  do-  follows:  Entered,  170  vessels  (100  British,  40 

mains ;  and  2.  The  troops  maintained  by  the  American,  13  Dutch,  8  German,  7  French,  2 

Tycoon,  which  constitute  the  imperial  army  Russian);  together,  of  64,828  tons:  Cleared, 

Eroperly  speaking.  The  number  of  the  Daimios  168  vessels,  of  61,210  tons, 
aving  troops  in  their  service  is  200,  and  these  The  relations  of  Japan  to  the  foreign  Powers 
troops  form  an  effective  force  of  370,000  infantry  underwent,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1865, 
and  40,000  cavalry.  These  constitute  the  federal  a  most  important  change,  which  was  expected 
army,  and  are  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  to  be  the  nnal  death-blow  to  the  exclusive  anti- 
Tycoon  whenever  the  independence  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government 
country  is  menaced.  The  imperial  army  usually  The  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
maintained  by  the  Tycoon  was  supposed  to  be  and  the  Netherlands,  being  unable  to  obtain 
100,000  infantry  and  20,000  cavalry,  but  its  the  fulfilment  of  former  treaties,  and  their  rati- 
effective  force  did  not  in  reality  exceed  half  that  fication  by  the  Mikado,  a  fleet,  consisting  of 
number.  The  present  Tycoon  has,  however,  re-  five  English,  four  French,  and  one  Dutch  ves- 
organized  it.  It  will  henceforth  comprise  80,-  sels  left  Yokohama,  on  November  1st,  for  the 
000  men — infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  en-  Inland  Sea.  The  British,  French,  and  Dutch 
gineers.  The  infantry  will  be  divided  into  Ministers  accompanied  the  expedition.  The 
regiments,  they  will  manoeuvre  like  our  sol-  following  account  of  the  progress  and  result 
diers,  and  will  also  bo  armed  d  la  Franchise,  of  the  expedition  is  taken  from  the  "  Japan 
A  certain  number  of  Japanese  officers  and  Market  Report,"  which  declares  to  have  re- 
subalterns  have  been  instructed  by  us  at  Yoko-  ceived  it  from  an  unquestionable  source :  "The 
hama,  and  are  now  going  to  instruct  their  coun-  Tycoon  and  his  government  had  information 
trymen."  *  (more  or  less)  of  the  intention  of  the  foreign 
The  European  settlements,  during  /the  year  representatives  to  visit  Osaka.  On  the  arrival 
1865,  made  marked  progress.  According  to  an  of  the  fleet,  the  Tycoon  was  at  Kioto,  awaiting 
English  paper  published  in  Japan,  the  Japan  the  final  orders  of  the  Mikado  respecting  Na- 
"  Herald,"  a  railroad,  with  a  locomotive  engine  gato.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  foreign 
and  tender,  is  now  in  operation  on  the  Bund,  ships  dropped  anchor  off  Hiogo,  he  received  a 
at  Nagasaki,  and  excites  a  great  deal  of  attention  djjeen  laori  (war  dress)  and  a  tatchi  (war  sword). 
The  foreign  ministers  at  once  sent  officers  to 

•  For  further  Information  concerning  the  Government,  Osfllca  to  till™  trt  th«  Onrncin  lottery  in  which 

aommorce,  etc,  compare  Art.  Ja*ax  in  the  Ajtkual  Cyclo-  usaKa  \°  }*f Q™  ine  **?roglO  letters,  in  wmca 

rjEDiA  for  is«4.  were  stated  the   requirements  of  the  treaty 


I 
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powers,  viz. :  1st.  The  ratification  of  the  trea-  ready  to  convey  him  to  Yeddo.  Happily  this 
ties  by  the  Mikado.  2d.  The  opening  of  Osaka  letter  was  stopped,  and  the  Tycoon  was  told 
and  Hiogo.  8<L  The  revision  of  the  tariff,  Two  that  it  was  a  shame  for  himself  and  a  disgrace 
or  three  days  afterwards  the  members  of  the  to  his  ancestors,  to  abdicate,  when  he  was  at 
Gorogio  came  themselves  to  Hiogo,  and  had  an  the  head  of  an  army  numbering  800,000  men — 
interview  with  our  ministers.  After  relating  and  to  yield  to  a  miserable  faction,  tyrannizing 
what  had  been  done  to  induce  the  Mikado  to  over  the  Mikado  and  his  council.  Another 
sanction  the  treaties,  after  having  repeatedly  most  remarkable  document,  which  we  shall 
asserted  that  without  this  sanction  the  execu-  probably  be  hereafter  authorized  to  publish, 
tion  of  the  treaties  was  almost  impossible,  was  at  once  prepared  and  despatched  to  Kioto, 
they  added  the  declaration  that  the  question  In  this  masterpiece  of  Japanese  literature  the 
was  a  very  dangerous  one,  on  account  of  the  Tycoon  entreats  the  Mikado  to  give  his  sane- 
hostile  feelings  entertained  by  many  toward  tion ;  and,  to  support  his  diplomatic  note,  he 
foreigners.  At  the  close  of  a  very  long  confer-  moved  with  84,000  of  his  best  troops  to  Fou- 
ence,  the  Gorogio  promised  to  add  their  exer-  ohimi,  about  eight  miles  from  Kioto.  There 
tions  to  those  of  the  Tycoon,  and  spare  no  he  sent  for  some  members  of  the  Mikado's 
trouble  to  obtain  this  sanction,  which,  they  council ;  but  the  reply  was,  that  the  emissaries 
said,  was  '  as  necessary  to  the  Tycoon  himself  of  hostile  Daimios  and  the  Bonins  were  in  such 
as  to  the  foreigners.'  Accordingly,  the  follow-  a  rage  that  it  was  unsafe  for  them  to  undertake 
ing  day  high  officials  were  sent  to  Kioto;  and  the  journey.  The  Mikado,  indeed,  gave  the 
meanwhile  the  officers  of  the  various  legations  Tycoon  to  understand  that  his  presence  was 
were  at  work  at  Osaka,  busily  employed  in  ex-  necessary  to  protect  his  own  sacred  person, 
plaining  and  .  illustrating  the  intentions  and  The  Tycoon  at  once  proceeded  to  Kioto,  with 
nxed  resolutions  of  the  representatives.  Our  2,000  troops,  ordered  some  Daimios1  officers, 
ministers  considered  that  a  prompt  and  ener-  .  apparently  Bonins,  and  in  the  employ  of  high 
getic  diplomatic  action  was  requisite  to  effect  members  of  the  Mikado's  council,  to  be  appro* 
the  desired  end.  The  Gorogio  called  again,  and  hended,  and  assembled  all  the  representatives 
agreed  with  the  ministers  that  the  utmost  of  the  Daimios  actually  at  Kioto.  The  excite- 
efforts  of  the  Tycoon  and  his  government  were  ment  was  great— the  crisis  fearful  The  officers 
indispensable,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  of  the  legations  sent  to  Osaka,  on  a  special 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  council  of  the  mission,  met  only  the  stern  and  sorrowful  faces 
Mikado.  Ten  days  were  then  given  for  a  final  of  the  Tycoon's  followers,  all  more  or  less  ready 
reply.  Whilst  these  negotiations  were  going  on  to  perform  the  hara  kari,  should  the  Tycoon  be 
at  Osaka,  Kioto  was  in  an  indescribable  state,  compelled  to  retire.  This  painful  excitement 
Emissaries  of  the  Daimios  rushed  in  to  counter-  lasted  three  days.  The  representatives  of  the 
order  the  departure  of  the  Tycoon.  The  Bonins  four  powers,  almost  hourly  informed  of  the 
made  horrible  threats  against  the  life  of  the  state  of  affairs,  were  during  all  this  time  busily 
Tycoon,  and  even  of  the  Mikado  himself.  The  engaged  day  and  night.  The  Japanese  fleet 
Mikado  begged  that  the  men-of-war  should  be  was  now  ordered  to  leave  Hiogo  and  Osaka, 
removed  at  once,  and  declared  he  would  not  and  take  refuge  in  the  Bay  of  Youra.  The 
sanction  the  treaties.  He  then  ordered  the  re-  crisis  was  hourly  approaching.  The  member 
moval  of  Abe  Boungo  no  Kami  and  Matsmai  of  Gorogio,  Ogasawara  Iki  no  Kami,  throughout 
Idznmi  no  Kami  from  the  Gorogio,  and  took  the  whole  of  the  night  of  the  22d  November 
from  them  their  title  of  Kami  These  two  discussed  with  thirty-six  deputies  of  the  Dai- 
Daimois  were  ordered  at  once  to  retire  to  their  mios  the  question  of  the  sanction  of  the  treaties. 
dominions,  and  to  express  their  regret  for  the  He  succeeded  in  persuading  them ;  but  there 
favor  they  had  shown  to  the  foreign  eanse.  were  invisible  enemies  round  the  Mikado,  and 
The  Tycoon  and  his  government  were  stupefied  he  himself  feared  for  his  life.  At  last,  all  the 
at  this  unexampled  audacity  of  Kioto ;  they  members  of  the  Gorogio,  the  great  metskis  and 
thought  that  from  such  an  act  to  the  deposition  high  officials  of  the  Tycoon,  with  Stots-bashi  at 
of  the  Tycoon  by  the  Mikado  the  distance  was  their  head,  called  on  the  Mikado,  and  prostrated 
small.  Osaka  and  Kioto  were  in  a  state  of  themselves  at  his  Majesty's  feet.  The  Mikado 
revolution.  The  foreign  representatives  were  was  moved;  but  messages  containing  threats 
informed  of  all  these  changes,  but  they  became  were  brought  in  every  minute,  and  the  Sacred 
more  determined  than  ever,  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  was  still  hesitating,  when  all  the  high 
Tycoon  and  his  ministers.  A  letter,  which  we  officers  declared  they  would  die  at  once,  should 
hope  we  shall  be  permitted  to  publish  in  a  few  they  not  obtain  what  they  had  been  sent  for. 
days,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Mikado.  In  this  Stots-bashi  went  so  far  as  to  take  hold  of  the 
letter  the  Tycoon  offered  to  retire,  and  begged  sleeve  of  the  Mikado,  respectfully  swearing  that 
that  the  Tycoonate  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  he  would  not  loosen  his  hold  until  his  Majesty 
Stots-bashi,  and  the  command  of  the  army  he  sanctioned  the  treaties,  finally,  Kuambaku, 
intrusted  to  his  relatives,  the  Daimios  of  Owari  the  first  officer  of  the  Mikado,  was  directed  to 
and  Kichou,  In  order  to  prove  to  the  Mikado  bring  him  the  Book  of  the  Irrevocable  Wills— 
and  his  court  that  he  was  in  earnest,  he  or-  and  the  sanction  was  given.  The  change  was 
dered  the  eight  Japanese  steamers,  at  anchor  instantaneous.  Where  all  was  fear  and  distrust* 
before  Hiogo,  to  move  at  once  to  Osaka,  to  be  confidence  and  resolution  became  triumphant 
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All  congratulated  each  other  on  the  issue  of  beach ;  and  were  the  bay  only  a  little  larger 

their  patient  labors — all  expressed  the  strongest  few  places  in  the  world  would  be  more  conven- 

confidence  in  the  future,  and  thej  could  well  ient  for  shipping  and  transshipping  goods.    The 

say  with  the  utmost  truth,  '  We  have  accom-  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy,  and  the  beanti- 

1  plished  a  good  and  a  great  work.' "  -  ful  series  of  sea  lakes  in  the  neighborhood  will 

The  aconracy  of  some  parts  of  the  above  ac-  afford  fine  opportunities  for  yachting, 

count  has  been  questioned  by  some  of  the  Eng-  One  of  the  results  of  the  above  expedition  is 

l&h  papers  of  China  and  Japan,  and  later  re-  said  to  have  been  a  more  accurate  knowledge 

ports  from  Japan  state  that  it  was  even  doubted  of  the  true  authority  of  the  Tycoon,  who,  it  is 

whether  the  Mikado  had  really  ratified  the  said,  is  not  the,  or  a,  Temporal  Emperor  of 

treaties  at  all ;  but  the  Governments  of  Eng-  Japan,  but  a  Daimio,  who  holds  an  hereditary 

land  and  France  officially  announced  the  fact,  office  and  rank,  which  has  been  for  two  hundred 

and  seemed  to  be  determined  to  enforce,  if  years  vested  in  his  office.    He  is  almost  always 

necessary,  the  treaties.  a  son-in-law  of  the  Mikado,  a  distinction  of 

The  representatives  of  the  foreign  Powers  in  which  only  a  few  in  Japan  can  boast.    Being 

Japan  expected  that  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  now  able  to  negotiate  on  a  clear  basis,  and  hav- 

Osaka  and  Hiogo  would  prove  to  be  of  more  ing  approached  so  near  the  capital  of  Japan, 

.  consequence  than  all  the  other  privileges  con-  the  foreign  representatives  expect  greater  sta- 

ferred  by  the  treaties.    Osaka  is  a  very  large  bility  in  trade,  as  well  as  general  advancement 

town,  covering  a  semicircle  of  nearly  ten  miles,  for  the  future. 

at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Su-Wo  Nad  a,  or  Inland  Two  new  embassies  were  sent,  in  1865,  to 
Sea  of  Japan,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Europe.  The  one  to  France,  consisting  of  six 
Engawa,  which  runs  down  from  Miaco,  the  members,  was  represented  by  the  Paris  *' Pays" 
residence  of  the  Mikado.  Large  white  palaces,  as  coming  to  visit  the  arsenals,  and  study  the 
surrounded  with  trees,  are  scattered  through  it,  questions  relating  to  the  armament  and  defence 
and  the  thick  line  of  junks  constantly  pressing  of  forts,  as  well  as  to  purchase  all  that  is  re- 
into  the  river  indicates  that  its  trade  is  already  quired  for  the  arsenal  which  is  to  be  established 
very  great.  It  is  the  port  of  Miaco,  and  by  far  by  the  Tycoon  at  Simonosaki.  The  other,  sent 
the  largest  commercial  emporium  in  Japan ;  to  England  by  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  consisted 
but  large  vessels  would  have  to  anchor  a  con-  of  two  officers  of  high  rank,  an  interpreter,  and 
siderable  way  off  the  shore,  and  would  be  ex-  eleven  young  men  of  good  family  and  educa- 
posed  to  the  winds  blowing  up  the  Inland  Sea.  tion,  who  are  to  remain  in  England  for  some 
There  are  too  many  Daimios  residing  in  this  years,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
city,  and  the  native  population  is  too  dense,  to  English  language,  and  an  insight  into  the  liter- 
render  it  a  desirable  place  of  residence  for  for-  ature,  arts,  and  sciences  which  form  such  im- 
eigners.  Hiogo  is  situated  in  a  small  protected  portent  elements  in  European  civilization.  For 
bay  at  the  feet  of  some  fine  mountains  on  the  this  purpose  they  were  placed  in  the  care  of 
north  shore  of  the  Su-Wo  Nada,  and  about  Professor  Williamson,  of  the  London  Univer- 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Osaka.  Large  vessels  sity,  under  whose  able  guidance  their  studies 
can  anchor  off  it,  within  biscuit-throw  of  the  were  at  once  began. 

K 

KANSAS.    The  Legislature  of  Kansas  met  The  resources  of  the  State  at  the  same  date 

on  January  12, 1865,  and  was  organized  by  the  were — 

choice  of  Republican  officers  in  both  branches  L!awntie8  tor  the  7ear  ending  N^ember  so,  ise&|*iT,4is  is 

by  large  majorities.    Samuel  J.  Crawford  was    Amount  of  uncollected  state  tax $iol,53«  u 

at  the  same  time  inaugurated  Governor  ibr  the    Tectorial  (uncertain)   71,050  83 

. «       .     T            °  notfo                t       rm  Btate  military  expenditures,  General 

term  ending  in  January,  1868,  succeeding  Thorn-       Government. . .  f i 00,000  oo 

as  Carney,  the  previous  incumbent  of  the  office.    !**<*  !«▼*«?  for  is«5 216,756  79 

The  ^elections  held  during  the  year  were  for  SS£l?VSRS2£^^::::::   $$  Si 

members  of  the  Legislature,  which  resulted    Territorial  funds 85       _ 

largely  in  favor  of  the  Republicans.    More  than  527,776  42 

half  of  the  successful  candidates,  it  is  said,  were  Balance  of  resources aiogns  to 

J>ersonswho  had  served  in  the  late  war.    In 

ranuary  the  Legislature  reelected  James  IL  Lane  The  State  Auditor's  estimate  of  current  ex- 

U.  S.  Senator  for  six  years  from  March  4>  1865.  penses  for  the  year  1866  was  $93,738.10.    The 

The  liabilities  of  Kansas  for  the  year  ending  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  sinking  rand, 

November  80, 1865,  wore  as  follows :  amounting  to  $43,851.36,  added  to  this,  would 

Amount  of  7  per  cent,  bonds $204,00000  make  an  aggregate  of  $137,089.46  to  be  pro- 

44           6  per  cent,  funding 64.400  00  vided  for. 

•        eKtffifeaiiiuk*/.:   $6W00  In  May,  1865,  a  census  of  the  State  waa  taken 

state  warrants  outstanding 50,455  92  as  a  basis  for  a  new  apportionment.    In  all  the 


counties  but  three)  from  which  complete  reports 


Territorial  warrants 1 0.962  11 

Penitentiary" bonda.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.l".'.'/. '.*.'.'*. *.*.*.'. '.".*    Bo'ooo  oo    had  not  been  received  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
Total ....$517,^13  72    the  population  was  135,807  against  100,749  in 
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I860,  showing  a  gain  of  85,058  in  -five  years.  Swallow  had  not  at  the  close  of  1865  extended 
In  four  counties  there  was  a  slight  decrease  of  far  beyond  the  southern  and  eastern  portions 
population ;  all  the  others  showed  an  increase,  of  the  State,  hnt  the  results  of  his  partial  exam- 
varying  from  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  inations  indicate  resources  which  can  scarcely 
Leavenworth  and  Douglas  Oounties  to  two  or  fail  within  a  few  years  to  build  up  a  pros- 
three  per  cent  in  Davis  and  Marshall.  The  perous  commonwealth.  The  soil  is  of  a  rich- 
above  figures,  however,  do  not  adequately  rep-  ness  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  territory 
resent  the  population  of  Kansas  at  the  present  of  the  United  States,  and  capable  of  many 
time.  Since  the  census  was  taken  the  greater  years'  culture  before  being  exhausted ;  and  the 
part  of  the  volunteer  soldiers  from  the  State  climate  is  healthy,  and  well  calculated  to  cure 
nave  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  annual  many  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  the  Eastern 
immigration,  larger  than  for  several  years,  is  States.  The  popular  impression  that  a  suf- 
also  to  be  taken  into  account.  From  theso  fioient  quantity  of  rain  for  agricultural  pur- 
sources  and  from  the  natural  increase,  it  is  fair  poses  does  not  fall  in  Kansas  is  asserted  to  be 
to  suppose  that  the  population  has  received  entirely  erroneous.  From  records  kept  at  the 
sufficient  accessions  to  bring  it  up  to  150,000,  a  military  posts  it  appears  that  during  the  lost 
gain  of  fifty  per  cent  over  the  census  of  1860.  forty  years  there  has  been  a  sufficiency  of  rain 
Kansas  furnished  to  the  war  seven  regiments  except  in  1860 ;  and  the  drought  of  that  season 
of  infantry  and  nine  of  cavalry,  and  three  bat-  would  have  been  less  severely  felt  had  Kansas 
tcries,  all  composed  of  white  troops ;  also  two  been  provided,  like  the  older  States,  with  a 
colored  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  colored  surplus  of  food  from  former  years.  The  coal 
battery,  making  an  aggregate  of  19,584  men,  formation  of  the  State  is  of  great  extent  and 
classified  as  follows :  richness.    One  vein  alone,  having  an  average 

Original  enlistments 18,881  thickness  of  six  feet,  extends  over  an  area 

^gj^- *#*  of  17,000  square  miles,  and  it  is  estimated 

Vete5ntfrecrattsV///////////.'.V.'.".V.'.V.'."!!r.     'io  will  ykld  a  hundred  thousand  million  tons. 

BMrnits  in  veteran  organizations 172  There  are  besides  this  a  number  of  others  rang- 

'     S3^^." \\" "\\\\\V.":.".#.".'!'."."/.""."." ".     238  inS  from  one *<> fire feet  m  thickness.   The  cen- 

""". tral  and  western  portions  of  the  State  contain 

Total 19'5S4  apparently  inexhaustible  beds  of  gypsum,  vary- 
In  addition  to  these,  228  men  were  enlisted  ing  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  feet  m  thick- 
in  organizations  not  belonging  to  the  State  in  ness,  and  the  value  of  which  is  incalculable. 
1865,  bringing  the  aggregate  of  enlistments  up  Of  not  less  importance  than  the  coal  veins  are 
to  19,812 ;  and  there  were  8,190  men  belonging  the  beds  of  iron  ore  which  underlie  a  large 
to  other  States  enlisted  in  Kansas  organizations,  portion  of  Kansas,  and  which  are  capable  of 
which  makes  the  grand  total  28,002  men,  equiv-  producing  a  fine  quality  of  metal.  In  several 
•lent  to  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  popu-  rivers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  whioh 
lation  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  were  explored  by  Professor  Swallow,  the  crude 
entire  vote  of  Kansas  in  1861,  as  shown  by  the  ore  had  washed  out  from  the  banks  and  was 
returns,  was  11,971,  and  the  entire  vote  by  the  scattered  in  their  beds  in  enormous  quantities, 
returns  of  1864  was  20,885,  whence  it  appears  Kansas  has  also  rich  deposits  of  lead,  and  in 
that  the  State  furnished  nearly  double  as  many  several  counties  traces  of  petroleum  have  been 
soldiers  for  the  war  as  the  entire  voting  popu-  discovered. 

lation  in  1861,  and  almost  as  many  as  shown  by  With  a  view  of  developing  these  great  agri- 
the  returns  of  1864.  On  this  subject  Gov.  cultural  and  mineral  resources,  the  people  of 
Crawford  remarks:  "The  State  has  furnished  the  State  are  now  actively  employed  m  estab- 
the  Federal  army  more  troops  in  proportion  to  lishing  railroad  communications  with  the  East- 
her  population  than  any  other  State  in  the  em  and  Pacifio  States.  By  the  close  of  the 
Union ;  and  the  entire  militia  was  always  in  year  nearly  fifty  miles  of  the  eastern  division 
readiness  for  immediate  action  in  the  field,  and  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  corn- 
was  all  engaged  in  rendering  efficient  service  mences  at  Wyandotte,  at  the  month  of  the 
in  repelling  the  rebel  army  under  Price  from  Kansas  River,  and  is  destined  to  connect  with 
our  border ;  and  upon  several  occasions  regi-  the  main  line  in  western  Nebraska,  were  com- 
ments and  independent  companies  were  in  act-  pletod.  Surveys  have  been  extended  to  the 
nal  service,  defending  the  border  and  frontier.7'  one-hundredth  meridian,  a  distance  of  about 
A  partial  report  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  miles,  and  there 
appointed  u  to  audit  claims  arising  out  of  the  is  now  a  party  in  the  field  making  surveys  of 
nice  raid  in  1864,"  gives  the  following  the  Smoky  Hill  route,  who  are  to  extend  their 
amounts :  labors  to  Denver  City,  about  five  hundred  and 
8erriees  rendered  by  regular  tod  irregular  eighty-one  miles  from  the  eastern  terminus  of 

iJ^«ia^" v-v;::::::::::::::::::: Vd  S  *•  ««*•  p.e  ****">*  *»** of  *•  ™?n 

Transportation I4,&i6  46  Pacific  road  is  also  well  under  way,  ana  tne 

Datura  sustained 91,770  88  fi^  forty  m[[Q.    ft  \s  supposed,  will  be  COm- 

V**35™™ «Jwn  pleted  b/Mayl,  1866.    iraddition  to  these 

Total $896,94104  enterprises,  projects  are  already  advanced  for 

The  geological  survey  of  Kansas  by  Professor  lines  terminating  at  Galveston,  on  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico,  and  Santa  Fe.  The  troubles  incidental  stance  in  aid  of  the  successful  manufacture  of 
to  the  first  settlement  of  Kansas,  the  exigencies  salt  by  what  is  now  considered  the  cheapest 
of  the  late  civil  war,  and  more  recently  the  and  best  method,  evaporation.  From  these 
disturbances  caused  by  the  neighboring  Indian  facts  the  conclusion  is  evident  that  Kansas  is 
tribes,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  execution  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  salt-pro- 
of any  of  these  projects ;  but  it  is  supposed  ducing  States  of  the  Union, 
that  they  will  now  be  prosecuted  with  a  degree  Early  in  October  a  convention  of  colored  men 
of  vigor  which  will  insure  their  completion  at  met  in  Leavenworth  for  the  purpose  of  memo- 
no  distant  day.  In  aid  of  these  enterprises  a  rializing  the  Legislature  to  submit  to  the  people 
bill  proposing  to  divide  five  hundred  thousand  the  question  of  striking  the  word  u  white  "  from 
acres  of  land,  given  to  the  State  by  Congress,  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  constitution.  A  reso- 
among  three  railroad  companies,  has  recently  lutiou  was  framed  to  that  effect,  and  the  Con 
been  introduced  into  the  Kansas  Legislature.  vention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Topeka  in  Jan- 

An  important  branch  of  industry  in  Kansas  nary,  1866.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Twine,  a  member 

promises  to  be  the  production  and  manufacture  of  the  Convention  from  Atchison,  was  in  favor 

of  wool.    A  large  portion  of  the  State  is  well  of  asking  the  Legislature  to  submit  the  question 

adapted  to  sheep-raising,  and  so  profitable  has  in  such  form  as  to  make  intelligence  the  stand- 

this  already  proved  that  woollen  mills  are  now  ard  of  qualification  of  suffrage  among  the  col- 

in  process  of  erection  in  Atchison.    In  addi-  ored  people.    He  said  he  was  satisfied  that  the 

tion  to  the  stock  now  in  the  State,  it  is  esti-  loyal  people  of  the  country  were  ready  to  do 

mated  that  during  1866  from  75,000  to  100,000  justice  to  the  colored  people,  but  he  did  not 

sheep  will  be  imported  from  various  parts  of  want  to  admit  to  the  ballot-box  men  of  color 

the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  who  were  wholly  uneducated,  and  who  were  so 

Besides  the  great  capabilities  of  Kansas  for  ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  comprehend  the 
agricultural  purposes,  stock-raising,  and  wool-  duties  of  citizens.    He  believed  it  to  be  not 
growing,  she  has  another  source  of  wealth,  in  only  the  duty  of  the  colored  people  to  modify 
relation  to  which  but  little  is  known,  in  the  their  action  on  the  suffrage  question  in  this 
salt  springs,  which  exist  above  Fort  Riley,  in  form,  but  it  was  policy  for  them  to  do  so ;  they 
the  valleys  of  the  Republican,  Solomon,  and  would  reach  the  object  aimed  at  far  sooner 
Saline  Forks.    So  abundant  are  these  surface  than  by  asking  that  all  colored  men  should  be 
brines,  and  of  such  uncommon  strength,  as  sen-  admitted  to  suffrage  without  reference  to  their 
sibly  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  large  streams  fitness  to  exercise  that  high  privilege, 
of  water  which  run  through  those  valleys  and  KENTUCKY.    The  effect  of  the  war  upon 
empty  into  the  Smoky  Hill.  These  salines,  which  the  population  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  is 
are  of  great  benefit  to  the  stock-raiser,  whose  shown  by  a  decrease.    Official  returns  from  the 
flocks  and  herds  require  no  salting,  as  in  the  various  counties  previous  to  the  war,  made  the 
Eastern  States,  have  their  centre,  probably,  number  of  the  white  males  above  twenty-one 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Solomon  and  Smoky  years  to  be  191,891.  The  number  of  white  males 
Hill.    This  fact,  however,  can  be  determined  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  called 
only  by  sufficient  borings.    While  the  strength  the  "Enrolled Militia," numbered  187,211.  The 
of  the  brines  in  this  section  has  not  as  yet  returns  of  the  population  at  the  beginning  of  the 
been  tested  from  the  wells  beyond  the  influence  year  1865  showed  the  number  of  males  over 
of  fresh  water,  there  is  little -doubt  as  to  their  twenty-one  years  to  be  169,749,  and  those  be- 
great  strength  and  purity  at  a  limited  depth  tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  103,- 
below  the  surface.    This  is  evident  not  only  401 ;  being  a  diminution  in  the  former  case  of 
from  the  geological  features  of  the  country,  but  21,642,  and  in  the  latter,  representing  the  mili- 
from  the  great  strength  of  the  surface  brines,  tary  strength,  83,810.    This  increased  diminu- 
and  also  from  the  incrustations  of  pure  salt  on  tion  of  the  latter  is  aoconnted  for  in  part  by 
the  top  of  the  ground,  covering  hundreds  of  the  absence  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Federal  ar- 
acres,  from  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch  in  mies  at  the  time  when  the  returns  were  pre- 
thickness.    These  remarkable  formations  come  pared,  and  by  the  number  who  joined  the 
from  brine  oozing  up  from  below,  and  not  from  Southern  armies,  which  was  estimated  between 
surface  Sowings.     The  whole  subsoil  seems  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand, 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  a  constant  up-  The  enrolment  of  1868  by  the  United  States 
ward  tendency,  so  that  crystallization  succeeds  authorities  of  white  males  between  the  ages  of 
crystallization  on  the  removal  of  the  salt  already  20  and  45  years  numbered  112,742;  and  in 
formed.    Ordinary  wells  in  this  region,  sunk  1864  numbered  118,410.    The  enrolment  of 
from  25  to  80  feet  below  the  surface,  produce  "  colored "  males  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
a  brine  more  than  three  times  the  strength  of  45  for  1864  numbered  20,083.    Making  an  ag- 
sea- water,  and  from  which  a  salt  of  remarkable  gregate  within  the  military  age,  of  white  and 
purity  is  obtained.    Chemical  analysis  proves  4<  colored  "  males,  of  188,493. 
that  the  brines  of  Kansas  contain  less  than  four  The  muster-rolls  of  the  Adjutant-General's 
per  cent,  of  impure  matter,  showing  in  this  par-  office  make  the  number  of  men  furnished  by 
ticular  a  marked  superiority  over  those  of  New  the  State  to  the  Federal  armies,  most  of  whom 
York,  Michigan,  and  other  States.    The  dry-  were  three  years'  men,  to  be  63,975  white  soi- 
lless of  the  climate  is  also  a  favorable  circum-  diers,  on  au  enrolment  of  113,410.    The  rolls 
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in  the  same  office  farther  show  that  20,438 
colored  troops  were  mastered  into  the  Federal 
service  from  the  State.  In  addition,  about 
5,000  were  enlisted  preparatory  to  being  mas- 
tered in ;  making  the  aggregate  of  colored  troops 
25,438.  The  increase  in  the  colored  troops 
above  the  enrolment  was  attributed  to  the  dis- 
regard of  age  in  their  enlistment  Color  was 
considered  a  sufficient  qualification. 

Thus,  with  a  white  and  black  population, 
between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age, 
amounting  to  133,742,  the  State  contributed  to 
the  Federal  armies  89,418.  Apart  from  this 
force,.there  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
State  for  various  periods  13,526  militia,  or  State 
troops. 

Baring  the  progress  of  the  war,  Kentucky 
expended  in  aid  of  the  Federal  Government, 
$3,268,224.  Of  this  sum  there  had  been  re- 
funded to  the  State  by  the  close  of  1865,  the 
amount  of  $1,109,230.  Leaving  a  balance  in 
iavor  of  the  State  of  $2,159,994.  From  this 
amount  there  is  to  be  deducted  the  sum  of 
$713,695,  being  the  State's  proportion  of  the 
direct  tax  laid  by  act  of  Congress  in  1861. 
Thus  making  the  final  balance  against  the 
United  States  $1,553,353.  In  addition  to  these 
sums,  the  State  expended  nearly  one  million  of 
dollars  in  maintaining  home  troops  for  local  and 
State  defence. 

Notwithstanding  these  extraordinary  expen- 
ditures, the  public  debt  of  the  State  on  October 
20,  1865,  was  smaller  than  on  the  same  date 
in  1859,  as  appears  by  the  following  statement: 

Amonot,  October  16th,  1889,  of 

original  State  debt $6,093,866  80 

Amount  of  military  debt 2*212,000  00 

Making $7,910,856  80 

Amount  of  original  State  debt 
redeemed $861,010  00 

Amount  of  military  debt  re- 
deemed      1,795,000  00  * 

Making 8,656,010  00 

Leering  State  debt  outstanding 

and  unpaid  10th  October,  1  S6&  $5,254,846  80 

Of  this  there  Is  military  debt . .      $417,000  00 
Original  Stato  debt 4,887,846  80 

^  5,254,846  80 

Military  debt  as  above $417,000  00 

Military    loan    from    Sinking 

Fund. 200,000  00 

Military  loan   from   Enrolled 

Militia 20.COO  00 

Military  loan  from  Farmers*  and 

Bonk  of  Kentucky 140,000  00 

Total  military  debt,  28d 
November,  1865 $777,000  00 


and  property,  and  to  the  immense  amonnt 
swept  away  by  the  movement  of  armies  in  the 
State.  This  steady  decline  in  the  value  of  tax- 
able property  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  the  Tax  Commissioners' 
books : 


To  meet  this  indebtedness,  the  resources  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  are  estimated  by  the  Auditor 
at  $7,510,48T. 

The  assessment  of  taxable  property  in  the 
State  has  steadily  declined  from  1861  to  1866, 
antd  the  aggregate  depreciation  reaches  $109,- 
046,461.  This  decline  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
destruction  of  slave  property,  to  the  reduced 
rates  at  which  property  was  held  at  the  date 
of  assessment*  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  person 
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A  system  of  measures  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  militia  was  commenced  during  the  year. 
It  was  intended  that  each  county  shall  organize 
a  company  of  good  men  who  would  be  evei 
ready  to  support  the  civil  authorities  when  any 
occasion  might  require  their  services. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  year  many  cir-  robbed  and  murdered,  If  the  militia  of  the 
cumstances  existed  which  produced  an  unsettled  State  were  called  out  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  State.  The  guerrilla  proposed  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
bands  were  active,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  arm,  equip,  supply,  and  pay  them,  and  a  Fed- 
of  the  Federal  authorities  to  expel  them.  The  eral  commander  should  be  appointed  over  them, 
question  of  emancipation  was  still  undecided,  Again  it  was  proposed  that  the  troops  already 
and  the  tendency  of  the  military  operations  in  raised  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  was  to  demoralize  the  slave  and  ren-  War,  should  be  retained  in  the  service  and  not 
der  him  worthless  to  his  master;  thus,  from  disbanded,  and  Gen.  Burbridge  had  ordered 
interest,  bringing  him  to  the  side  of  emancipa-  that  in  future  the  commander  of  the  district 
tion.  The  railroads,  especially  of  the  State,  should  "  be  inhibited  from  interfering  with,  or 
were  at  this  time  all  in  the  hands  of  Govern-  controlling  any  portion  of  the  militia  of  the 
ment  agents,  and  every  negro  was  allowed  to  State,  when  in  the  service  of  the  State,  at  the 
pass  over  them  to  the  borders  of  the  State,  expense  of  the  State,  and  under  the  provisions 
The  political  parties  were  without  organization  of  its  constitution  and  sanction  of  the  State 
or  a  system  of  policy  to  be  pursued.  The  Laws."  The  reply  of  the  Secretary  was  that  a 
Union  Convention,  which  assembled  at  Frank-  plan  for  the  military  administration  of  the  State 
fort  on  June  4th,  requested  the  representatives  and  for  the  necessary  protection  of  the  people, 
of  the  State  in  Congress  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  was  a  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  de- 
Constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  partment  was  earnestly  devoted,  and  no  effort 
and  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  slave  code  would  be  spared  to  accomplish  the  desired  ob- 
of  the  State  should  be  revised,  repealed,  or  ject  He  further  added :  "  It  is  obvious  that 
modified  so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  without  a  concurrence  of  the  Federal  and  State 
state  of  affairs  in  Kentucky.  In  February  authorities,  little  can  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Maj.-Gen.  S.  G.  Burbridge,  who  had  been  in  Government  to  relieve  the  troubles  in  Ken- 
command  of  the  Federal  forces  in  the  State,  tucky,  which,  if  they  do  not  originate  in,  ap- 
was  relieved,  and  Maj.-Gen.  John  M.  Palmer  pear  to  bo  greatly  aggravated  by,  domestic  dis- 
appointed to  succeed  him.  The  former  was  in  putes  and  controversies.  While  no  efforts  will 
sympathy  with  the  extreme  radical  men,  who  be  spared,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
were  very  much  displeased  at  the  change.  But  ment,  to  conform  its  views  and  action  to  the 
it  was  made  on  other  than  political  considera-  pressing  exigencies  presented  by  the  state  of 
tions,  and  in  compliance  with  an  application  affairs  in  Kentucky,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
from  the  Governor  and  Legislature.  The  State  be  a  cordial  disposition  to  aid  those  efforts  by 
troops  had  proved  most  efficient  and  successful  the  State  authorities  and  the  people." 
in  hunting  down  guerrilla  bands,  and  met  with  The  Legislature  of  the  State,  however,  in 
success  where  the  Federal  troops  had  failed.  March,  adopted  an  act  for  reorganizing  the 
This  success  was  explained  by  saying  that  in  militia,  which  it  divided  into  three  classes:  1. 
fighting  guerrillas  it  would  not  answer  to  ad-  The  active  militia;  2.  The  enrolled  militia;  and 
here  to  the  regulations  which  governed  an  8.  The  militia  of  the  reserve.  The  latter  was 
army.  A  different  school  of  tactics  was  re-  composed  of  all  white  males  less  than  eighteen 
quired.  The  outlaws  must  be  fought  on  their  and  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  such  per- 
own  principles.  The  soldier  educated  in  his  sons  as  were  otherwise  exempt  from  service  in 
profession  feels  perfectly  lost  while  engaged  in  the  enrolled  militia,  and  were  liable  to  be  called 
"  bushwhacking,"  which  requires  a  thorough  into  service  only  in  case  of  extreme  danger, 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  great  despatch  The  active  militia  was  styled  the  "  Kentucky 
in  movements.  The  retiring  General  opposed  National  Legion,"  and  was  composed  of  all  com- 
these  State  organizations,  and  was  not  sustained  ponies  organized  under  the  act.  It  was  organized 
by  the  Government  in  his  opposition.  into  companies,  battalions,  regiments,  and  bri- 

The  great  evils  resulting  from  guerrillas  and  gades,  and  could  be  called  into  Active  service 
internal  disorders  is  more  clearly  manifested  by  by  the  Governor  at  any  time  dnrW  the  con- 
the  action  of  the  State  Legislature,  which  ap-  tinuance  of  the  war,  in  case  of  actuator  threat- 
pointed  a  committee  to  proceed  to  Washington,  ened  invasion,  or  apprehended  insnrrl$tk>n  and 
to  confer  with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  obstruction  of  the  execution  of  the  law> 
War  on  the  defence  of  the  State.    Their  report  The  enrolled  militia  consists  of  all  abld^died 
was  made  on  February  14th,  in  which  they  re-  white  male  residents  or  citizens  betwe&  ^e 
late  their  conference  with  the  Federal  author-  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  except  men*1"3 
ities.  The  President  and  Secretary  of*  War  m«vn-  of  the  active  militia  and  such  persons  as  are^" 
ifested  every  reasonable  desire  to  extend  to  Ken-  erapt  from  military  service  by  the  laws  of  £ 
tucky  the  protection  which  the  committee  de-  United  States  or  of  the  State,  to  be  enrol?t 
sired,  and  requested  plans  to  be  submitted.  The  by  the  assessor  in  each  county,  and  recorded  b> 
committee  proposed:  to  raise  State  troops  for  the  county  clerk,  who  should,  prior  to  the  1st 
the  destruction  of  guerrillas  and  the  pacifica-  day  of  September  in  each  year,  make  return  to 
tion  of  the  State,  on  the*  ground  that  the  citi-  the  adjutant-general,  stating  the  number  of  the 
zens  generally  were  unarmed,  and  the  victims  enrolled  militia  in  the  county,  and  a  list  of  such 
daily  of  rapine  and  murder.    Discharged  sol-  of  them  as  were  members  of  the  active  militia, 
tiers  could  not  go  home  through  fear  of  being  On  every  enrolled  militia-man  who  does  no* 
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become,  within  ten  days  after  the  passage  of  move  to  some  other  country,  churning  a  safe 

the  act,  a  member  of  the  active  militia,  there  transit  thereto. 

should  be  assessed  in  lien  of  military  service  the  These  terms  Gen.  Hobson  declined  to  grant, 

sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  annually,  to  be  col-  and  they  not  being  exactly  in  a  position  to  die-  • 

lected  as  the  county  levy,  and  to  be  paid  into  tate  terms,  finally  surrendered  unconditionally. 

the  State  treasury,  to  be  kept  as  a  distinct  The  officers,  however,  were  allowed  to  retain 

militia  fond.    This  act  was  repealed  at  the,  their  side-arms.    The  men  appeared  as  if  they 

extra  session  in  Hay.  had  seen  hard  service,  scarcely  one  having  a 

Subsequently,  on  April  29th,  Gen.  Palmer  complete  uniform.    An  order  was  also  issued 

issued  the  following  order :  by  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas,  offering  the  same  terms 

tx.»,w„t*..— .  «-  ™  tw.-^^w,  A»  rmP/w  i  as  those  upon  which  Gen.  Lee  surrendered.    It 

^^^                                        April ».     j  produced  the  desired  effect.    The  leaders,  Pat- 

The  functions  of  the  civil  courts  in  this  Department  terson  and  Norwood,  surrendered  at  Decatur, 

being,  to  a  certain  extent,  suspended  by  martial  law,  Ala.,  on  May  8d,  and  Gen.  Roddy  accepted  the 

makes  it  the  duty -of  every  officer  to  be  scrupulously  8ame  terms.     Ool.  Malone,  at  the  head  of  a 

observant  of  public  and  individual  safety ,  and ^to  af-  considerable  COmmand  near  Clarksville,  Ky. 

ford,  as  far  as  possible,  complete  protection  to  the  w"«™y*»tw'  w-*™m«  *«*»    v*»* *°""«i  **■/•» 

people.            r          >        r       r  aQ^  afterwards  at  Springfield,  also  Harper,  in 

The  power  of  arrests  will  hereafter  be  sparingly  the  vicinity  of  Gallatin,  took  advantage  of  the 
exercised,  and  directed  against  the  real  offenders,  same  order.  In  a  short  time  the  invaders  en- 
There  is  no  justice  in  pursuing  foolish  people  for  a  fo^y  disappeared. 

ttA&^S^mESStt  +  On  the ,fLm*  disbanded  Sonthem  ^diers 

seires  to  be  characterised  as  a  mjUtary  band.   Those  *°  ™elr  homes  m  Kentuoky  and  other  States 

patrolling  through  the  country  are  simply  guerrillas  which  had  resisted  the  South,  the  question  was 

and  robbers,  and  are  to  be  treated  as  such.    They  at  once  raised,  "  whether  the  Confederate  offi- 

will  be  aUowed  to  surrender  for  trial.              ,    ..  cers  and  soldiers  surrendered  under  the  terms 

The  people  of  this  Department  are  to  be  protected  ArwmAAA  „^„  v„  n^«-    r«««+  *«;i  taa  "k-j  * 

wittont  regard  to  color  or  birthplace.    Complaints  agreed  upoa  by  Ciena.  Grant  and  Lee  had  a 

reach  these  headquarters  of  the  beating  of  women  for  right  to  return  to  their  homes  in  loyal  States." 

claiming  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  oath,  and  the  act  The  terms  of  surrender  provided  for  the  sur- 

of  Congress  freeing  the  slaves  of  all  persons  who  have  render  of  arms,  the  paroles  to  be  given  by  the 

5?e?  JnQweUl0IL?ga?8tKtbe  Go7Tl?ent  vfirh0  officers,  etc.,  and  said,  "This  done,  each  officer 

United  States:  and  who  have  aided  the  rebellion  v"*w*°>  «•**•!««*  ■»■**)        ««  wu"i  t"~*  v  ,    . 

against  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  f^  man  wul  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 

who  have  aided  or  given  any  comfort  to  those  in  re-  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  United  States 

bcllion ;  and  the  joint  resolution  freeing  the  wives  authorities  so  long  as  they  observe  their  parole 

and  children  of  enlisted  men,  and  others  who  have  anfl  tne  jaws  jn  foroe  where  they  may  reside." 

SSffirf^^  ?ott*W  !?  ""  this  agreement  about  the 

All  such  persons  are  under  the  protection  of  the  locality  of  the  homes  of  the  officers  or  men. 

Government.    Colored  people  within  the  laws,  reso-  But  the  Secretary  of  War  soon  submitted  to 

rations,  proclamations,  ana  orders  referred  to,  are  the  Attorney-General  (Speed)  this  question  for 

free;  ana  whether  free  or  not,  ore  to  be  protected  h]a  opinio  ,  fr  rep]T  he  says: 

from  cruelty  and  oppression  in  all  cases.  v^**.*v»*.     **»    ^  ji     w  "■v 

When  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  organization  The  rebels  were  dealt  with  by  Gen.  Grant  as  belli- 

and  rules  of  civil  tribunals  will  permit  them  to  en-  gerents.    As  belligerents  their  homes  were,  of  neces- 

force  justice,  offenders  against  the  local  laws  wiU  be  »ty,  in  the  territory  belligerent  to  the  Government 

handed  over  to  them  for  trial.  <"  the  United  States.    The  officers  and  soldiers  of 

In  no  case,  however,  will  any  person  or  court  be  Gen.  Lee's  army,  then,  who  had  homes  prior  to  the 

allowed  to  deprive  any  one  of  his  or  her  liberty  un-  rebellion  in  the  Northern  States,  took  up  their  resi- 

der  the  acts,  resolutions,  proclamations,  and  orders  dences  within  the  rebel  States  and  abandoned  their 

above  referred  to,  or  to  harass,  by  persecution  or  homes  in  the  loyal  States;  and  when  Gen.  Grant  gave 

otherwise,  those  who  may  desert  the  enemy,  in  earn-  permission  to  them,  bv  the  stipulation,  to  return  to 

ing  a  support  or  maintaining  their  rights.  their  homes,  it  cannot  be  understood  as  a  permission 

By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  JOHN  M.  PALMEB.  to  return  to  any  part  of  the  loyal  States. 

J.  Bates  Bicxsok,  Captain,  A.  A.  G.  This  wag  fo]lowed  by  the  following   order 

The  disturbance  from  guerrillas,  however,  from  the  War  Department : 

continued  until  the  surrender  of  the  Oonfeder-  General  Order  M.  63. 

ate  armies ;  and  on  May  1st  the  old  command  wa»  DarAsnatwr,  An*vTAx*-GEraAi.'B  Omos, ) 

of  Gen.  John  Morgan  surrendered  to  Brig.-Gen.  mu     ^    „        Wasjototow,  A^ru  24,  lss*         f 

En  tt^u»««   «+  tLt™^+  a+A~i;n~  The  attention  of  all  commanders  of  military  divt- 

.  H.  Hobson,  at  Mount  Sterling.  ^       departments,  districts,  detachments,  and  posts, 

The  force  consisted  of  about  one  thousand  is  drawn  to  the  aniiexed  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 

men  and  one  hundred  and  five  officers,  and  eral,  which  they  will  observe,  and  regulate  their  ac- 

was  commanded  by  Ool.  Giltner.     For  some  tion  in  accordance  therewith, 

days  they  held   out   against  Gen.  Hobson's  BvorderofthoSwre^AofT^lS-ftTq   .    A  n 

terras,  demanding  to  be  received  and  treated  as  w .  a.  a  luttua,  a.  a.  u. 

prisoners  of  war,  to  retain  all  private  property,  By  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  the  force  of 

horses,  side-arms,  etc.,  to  take  no  oath  to  sup-  the  order  was  set  aside,  and  finally  caused  no 

port  the  Government,  but  return  to  their  alio-  practical  restraint. 

ginnce  to  the  United  States  Government  when-  But  the  disorganization  of  labor  continued, 

ever  the  Confederate  Government  should  no  The  inevitable  tendency  of  events  was  steadily 

longer  claim  an  existence,  or  the  right  to  re-  toward  emancipation..    The  negroes  were  prae- 
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tically  free,  although  this  freedom  was  unsanc-  en  their  homes  would  return,  and  those  still  at 
tioned  by  the  State.  The  master  could  no  home  would  remain  to  till  the  soil.  While  in 
longer  hold  his  slaves  or  depend  upon  their  a  state  of  transition,  the  present  disturbed  re- 
labor  for  a  single  day,  hence  producers  could  lations  of  capital  and  labor  must  continue, 
not  estimate  their  crops  or  pursue  agriculture  but  by  freeing  the  slaves  at  one  blow  and  get- 
with  any  certainty.  Becoming  restless  and  dis-  ting  at  the  bottom  of  the  question,  it  would 
satisfied  the  slaves  would  forsake  their  homes  end.  A  reorganization  of  labor  could  then  bo 
and  direct  their  steps  toward  the  Federal  head-  made  on  a  new  basis.  It  was  further  urged 
quarters  at  Louisville,  as  the  Mecca  where  free-  that  it  was  clearly  the  intention  and  policy  of 
dom  might  be  found.  Thus  they  became  out-  the  Federal  Government  to  make  every  black 
casts  and  wanderers.  The  cities  and  towns  person  in  the  country  free,  and  to  secure  to 
throughout'  the  State  were,  in  the  spring,  every  one  his  own  body  and  his  own  labor; 
crowded  with  these  refugees  from  labor,  and  and  the  sooner  Kentucky  made  up  her  mind  to 
the  numbers  still  continued  to  increase.  The  accept  the  new  order  of  things  and  to  establish 
inhabitants  found  themselves  unable  to  feed  the  labor  upon  a  free  and  paid  basis,  the  better  it 
large  surplus  population  suddenly  thrown  upon  would  be  for  her. 

them,  and  want  and  suffering  soon  began  to  In  reply,  it  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  facta 
appear,  and  to  be  followed  by  demoralization  wrought  out  by  the  war,  that  slavery  must  end, 
and  crime.  By  enlistment  over  22,000  of  the  and  that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
most  valuable  slaves  in  the  State  had  gone  into  stitution  was  the  most  direct,  practical,  and 
the  Federal  service,  and  recruiting  officers  were  legitimate  mode  by  which  to  escape  the  exist- 
actually  at  work  to  gather  up  the  few  thousands  ing  and  impending  evils  of  an  interregnum  in 
of  this  class  still  remaining.  Even  old  men  labor,  a  dearth  in  industry,  and  a  suspension  of 
and  boys  were  found  to  be  fit  for  duty  in  inva-  production.  But  by  thus  acting,  the  people  of 
lid  regiments,  and  were  taken,  in  March  from  Kentucky  would  have  to  give  up  wliat  they 
seventy  to  one  hundred  men  enlisting  daily,  valued  at  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  of  er- 
At  this  time  General  Palmer  issued  the  follow-  come  the  educated  habits  and  prejudices  fol- 
lowing order :  tered  by  the  country.    Kentucky  had  contrib- 

General  Order  No.  10.  uted  her  proportion  with  all  the  Northern  States 

Headquarters  Department  of  Kentucky,  )  to  the  war.     The  emancipation  of  slaves  cost 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  12, 186&    f  those  States  no  sacrifice  of  interest,  no  immo- 

The    General    commanding    announces   to  the  lation  of  habits,  no  conquest  of  prejudices,  no 

colored  men  of  Kentucky  that  by  an  act  of  Congress  disturbance  of  social  relations,  no  breaking  up 

passed  on  the  8d  day  of  March,  1865,  the  wives  and  -  MAnA-l,i„i  -«-««-A«1A«*-  »L  inMM.MM£nj£ 

children  of  all  colored  men  who  have  heretofore  en-  of  economical  arrangements,  no  inconvenience 

listed  or  who  may  hereafter  enlist  in  the  military  Ber-  or  Joss  whatever.     Besides   the  direct  loss  to 

vice  of  the  Government  are  made  free.        ^  Kentucky,  she  also  incurred  the  perils,  incon- 

This  act  of  justice  to  the  Boldiero  claims  from  veniences,  and  additional  losses  which  ever  re- 

^T^^/t^l^^f^A^^i  ££  sult  from  toe  sudden  breaking  up  of  long  and 

ciphne,  to  win  a  good  name  to  be  snared  by  a  free  «  ,,        .  , ,.  ,     ,        •  i       j                •     i 

wife  and  free  children.  To  colored  men  not  in  the  peacefully  established  social  and  economical  re- 
army  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  join  freedom  for  lations  and  interests. 

themselves  and  their  posterity.  Notwithstanding  all  considerations  of  a  mili- 

The  rights  secured  to  colored  soldiers  under  this  t^  civil  social^  or  economical  nature  that  had 

\%iX$&  smjysw  *«  ^  £  *•  ^aturei  *  th.e  ^ 

that  the  loyal  men  and  women  of  Kentucky  wffl  en-  on  February  23d,  refused  by  resolution  to  adopt 

courage  colored  men  to  enlist  in  the  army,  and,  the  amendment.     The  resolution  was  sent  to 

after  they  have  done  so,  recognise  them  as  upholders  Gov.  Bramlette  for  his  approval  which  he  de- 

?Ji ftSS^w22S5  S!  fc^Sf^m^JSrfS  cuned  t0  «***  «  he  considered  the  action  of 
and  exercise  toward  the  helpless  women  and  chil-  .-it  •  i  a  -ij.  -il  a.  v  *  „;» 
dren  made  free  by  this  law  that  benevolence  and  the  Le^ature  complete  without  his  assent^  and 
charity  which  has  always  characterized  the  people  that  the  question  would  only  be  remitted  to 
of  the  State.  their  successors.  He  believed  that  the  amend- 
By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  PALMER.  ment  would  continue  an  open  question  until  it 
J.  P.  Watson,  Captain  and  A.  A.  A.  G.  wag  finally  ratifiedj  flnd  ^^  * 

At  the  same  time  camps  of  rendezvous  for  The  destruction  of  $108,000,000  of  slave  property 

the  reception  of  colored  recruits  were  estab-  by  the  direct  and  indirect  action  of  our  Government, 

lished  at  Bowling  Green,  Covington,  Render*  our  unyielding  fidelity  to  our  Government,  and  loyal 

son,  Maysville,  Smithland,  Columbus.     At  an  submission  of  our  people  to  such  action,  though  we 

average  of  five  persons,  wife  and  children,  per  ™uld  ^e  noreal  necessity  for  or  benefit  to  be  derived 

».<»•    HiAM  WAil  a.*vJ?  4**~~~  *«  «„~  i.„Ja-~a  from  *uch  destruction  to  our  national  cause,  would 

man,  there  were  frona  three  to  five  hundred  constitute  such  strong  claim  upon  the  justice  and 

made  free  daily  through  the  instrumentality  of  magnanimity  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as 

the  army.  to  justify  the  reasonable  expectation  that  an  appro- 

This  state  of  facts  was  presented  as  an  priation  would  be  made  to  free  Kentucky  immediately 
argument  for  the  adoption  by  the  State  Legisla-  and  forcver  from  thia  *■**«■*  question, 
ture  of  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu-  The  act  of  Congress  of  February  24, 1864, 
tion  abolishing  slavery.  It  was  said  that  the  entitled  every  Union  master  whose  slave  en- 
adoption  of  this  measure  would  quiet  the  listed,  a  compensation  of  three  hundred  dollars, 
minds  of  the  negroes.     Those  who  1  ad  forsak-  This  sum  was  to  be  awarded  by  a  commission 
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which  "the  Secretary  of  War  shall  appoint."  emancipate  the  slaves  of  any  State;  that  such  power 
In  pursuance  of  this  law,  commissions  were  fcJSS^tSd^afiJj  m* IwtadSa^^'th* 
appointed  for  Delaware  and  Maryland,  but  none  Bam|  ri£ht'on  ^  8ubjec^  whichhas  been  heretofore 
for  Kentucky.  In  January,  1865,  the  Senate  exercised  by  the  non-slaveholding  States,  constitut- 
or the  United  States  adopted  a  resolution  raak-  ing  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  a  part  of  our 
ing  inquiry  respecting  the  appointment  of  these  National  Government  and  Union,  and  that  we  are 
"f*"  «  Provided ;  and  in  response  to  g^Sft  &JJSAS  fflLBBLW 
that  resolution,  Secretary  Stanton  said,  that,  anjr  manner  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  that  body  to 
while  appointments  had  been  made  for  Maryland  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  the  slaves  of  Ken- 
and  Delaware,  "in  the  other  slave  States,  by  tacky  shall  be  emancipated,  and  determine  the  so- 
the  President's  direction,  no  appointments  have  J**1  and  poetical  fights  they  shall  enjov.  We  are, 
-«+  Uflt*  *n.^A  w  therefore,  deoidedly  opposed  to  the  adoption  and 
yexoeen  maae.  ^  ratification  of  the  amendment  recently  proposed  by 
The  act  further  provided  that  the  compen-  Congress  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
sation  should  be  paid  out  of  the  commutation  granting  powers  to  the  National  Government  on  the 
fund,  which  in  December,  1865,  amounted  to  subject  of  slaves  and  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  *T?ay^enlLltment  ofalavea  t<JI?epT? in  *&•  armiea 


the  .  , , 

until  it  was  finally  settled  by  the  ratification  of  nensation  shall  be  made,  and  we  cannot  perceive  the 

the  constitutional  amendment  by  the  number  justice  of  that  policy  on itbe  part  of  the  Government 

of  States  required  to  make  it  valid.    The  effect  ?J^h  co°tinne8  tbo  enlistment  of  slaves  when  vast 

vi  wwwa  x^un***  w  ujcm^  xu  »«*«*•     1U""^»  armies  of  whitemen  are  about  to  be  discharged;  nor 

Of  the  agitation,  together  with  the  military  can  we  perceive  the  justice  or  the  humanity  of  tho 

measures  of  the  Government,  upon  the  value  policy  which  congregates  thousands  of  negro  women 

of  slave  property,  caused  a  decline  from  $34,1 79,-  and  children,  at  different  posts  and  camps  inKen- 

246  in  July,  1864,  to  about  $8,350,000  in  July,  tu.ckr»  to.be.  ^ported  at  public  expense,  when  the 

icax      Thi»  WM  +t.a  -Bw.u^J  i.i,i  ,A+„.„„  /J  wives  and  children  of  white  soldiers  actively  engaged 

I860.    This  was  the  result  of  the  returns  on  in  putting  down  the  PebelUon  have  not  been  in  any 

the  hooks  of  the  tax  assessors.    On  the  other  manner  provided  for. 

hand  the  friends  of  emancipation  urged  as  fpl-        4 ,  „    ^  .      ^  .  ,  ..- 

j0W3 .  At  the  Union  Convention  at  the  capital  for 

As  to  the  effect  of  emancipation  in  Kentucky,  no  £e,    a0™**1™    °*   ****    treasurer,   Gen. 

argument  can  be  so  convincing  as  the  rapid  increase  "aimer,  the  Jbeaeral  military  commander,  was 

in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  State  of  Maryland  present,  and  made  an  address  as  follows : 

and  the  District  of  Columbia  since  the  abolition  of        « .„  _    .  ,  A,         .  ,  - . .     ~         .  ~ 

slaverv  there.  *0TI  w"*  rccelve  the  assistance  of  the  General  Gov- 

The  value  of  the  land  in  Maryland  has  enhanced  ernment  ™  the  proper  use  of  the  Government  patron- 

already  to  an  extent  that  more  tnan  compensates  for  J£e;  ij^/^T***  *?*!>  that  *  k?™  lt  ls  tru$ 

the  pecuniary  value  of  the  slaves  emancipated;  and  ™at  ttf  Administration  desires  that  its  powers  will 

in  tfcTcity  of  Washington  the  increase  in  the  value  bJ  $?*]£&  f°i,t  wJUPp01?  °f  tbe  tra*  ^on  Paf*v 

of  real  estate  and  taxable  property  since  the  abolition  of  ,tms  **•**    But  that  patronage  must  be  directed 

of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  been  un-  an,Svi0™™ flSlTi I°*L 

osperi 
itea  co 

cha^eT*  K^^uttoTo ^  waTproferty  ^the  w hic.h  ih***  {°rceJ  £*a?*din6*A  t'*  £*  •?""'  be  aC" 

city  Sf  Washington  is  now  more  than  Sfty  per  cent-  nr*  »  aU  PartJ  °Tf  the  S*atei  and  l  *•*£-*  uPon  ZJl 

perhaps  a  hundred-greater  than  it  was  four  years  **  to  sav»  an*  £  »T  *hat  \*u™  *°  ¥  *™. that 

ago.   1$uch  also  will  be  the  effect  in  Kentucky.    Nor  wterever  in  this  State  of  Kentucky,  during  the  com- 

is any  thing  to  be  feared  from  the  temporary  disturb-  m«  c*nT*f» tne  ^Jr  CMT81?  Pmon  me?  "18b  *°  T 

ance  to  th?  labor  system  of  our  State  which  the  ex-  Poar  a£?  *?.  8Peak»  tneJ  »,haU  £_e.  Protected  m  speak- 


work.    He  will  work  where  his  labor  is  most  in  de-  .      ..„       ..      ..   -  ,        .       r  -          ^  -  ,  „    ^  A 

mand  and  best  requited,  and  the  cost  of  his  labor  to  J>e>  "  Her0  he8  «■ e  champion  of  free  speech  »    But 

his  employer  will  be  much  less  than  it  ever  has  been  £at 'ree  speech  does  not  imply  that  the  traducer  of 

to  his  owner.    The  examples  of  the  States  of  Indiana,  tbo  Government,  and  the  defamer  of  the  principles 

Ohio,  and  Illinois,  where  negroes  have  long  performed  ?R0D  w£lch  lt  13  founded,  shall  be  protected  in  his 

a  large  part  of  the  unskilled  labor  of  the  city  and  the  v™£  utterances. 

country,  m»y  be  cited  in  proof  of  this.   Negroes  have  ,.T£ere  j^  a  certain  class  of  questions  that  men  may 

never  Seen  drones  upon  society  there,  and  they  never  ^caM».  but  ^ere  are  questions  that  do  not  admit  of 

will  be  here  discussion.    You  have  the  right  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Government,  and  you  have  the  rignt  to 

The  State  election  was  held  on  August  7th.  freely  criticise  the  actions  of  every  public  man,  but 

The  issue  was  between  those  who  advocated  you  have  no  rights ^either  with  thehayonetorwitha 

the  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  fete^ 

abolishing  slavery,  who  were  termed  Unionists,  the  last  day,  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  men  with 

and  those  opposing  the  amendment,  who  were  respect  to  tne  deeds  done  in  the  body,  the  darkest 

termed  Conservatives.    The  latter,  at  one  of  *ud  blackest  recorded  there  will  be  the  lying  villain- 

their  conventions  to  nominate  a  cAndidate  for  ies  embodied  in  words  uttered  by  the  friends  of  the 

r^n^  ^^L^a^^^^.  totoo™  wh0  haT0  br°ught  this  war  upon  the  conn- 

Congress,  thns  expressed  their  views :  try#   x  womld  not  judgg  a  mftn  Tery  cfose,T  ^  what 

That  no  power  has  been  delegated  by  the  Con*  he  said.    I  would  give  him  the  benefit  of  a  literal 

stitution  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  construction  in  the  matter  of  words,  but  my  idea  is 
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that  a  man  has  no  right  to  utter  treason,  not  believ-  pretended  governments — all  agents  or  contractors 
ing  it,  nor  to  utter  treason,  believing  it.  In  one  case  with  or  for  either  of  the  said  pretended  governments 
he  is  simply  a  liar,  and  in  the  other  he  is  a  traitor,  —all  such  persons  are  disqualified  from  voting  by  the 
In  either  case  those  in  power  owe  it  to  the  loyal  peo-  laws  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  the  act  of  Con- 
pie  of  this  State  that  his  mouth  shall  be  closed.  gress  of  Maroh  8, 1865.  AU  persons  of  the  classes 
The  freedom  of  elections  will  be  maintained  in  this  aforesaid  are  required  to  abstain  from  all  interference 
State.  I  am  for  the  right  of  free  suffrage  to  every  with  elections,  and  will,  if  they  shall  in  any  manner 
man  who  has  the  right  to  exercise  it.  But  there  are  interfere  therein,  by  voting  or  attempting  to  vote,  or 
some  men  who  have  forfeited  that  right.  I  under-  by  persuading  anv  other  person  to  vote,  or  by  ap- 
stand  that  a  gentleman  from  down  the  river,  whose  peering  at  the  polls,  be  at  once  arrested  and  held  for 
first  name  is  that  of  the  man  who  sat  at  the  rich  military  trial. 

roan's  table,  says  that  he  has  got  the  law  so  passed  It  will  be  given  to  the  civil  authorities  to  enforce 

that  shoulder-straps  cannot  interfere  in  the  elections*  the  laws  and  to  preserve  the  peace.    Any  person 

Well,  the  shoulder-straps  that  would  interfere  illegal-  who  shall  counsel,  advise,  or  encourage  any  judge 

ly,  ought  to  be  taken  off.    It  is  true  that  once  in  a  of  any  election,  or  any  other  person,  to  disregard  or 

while  the  public  safety  is  the  law,  and  it  may  be  disobey  the  law,  as  declared  in  the  proclamation  of 

necessary  to  lay  the  military  hands  gently  upon  the  Governor  of  the  State,  will  be  at  once  arrested, 

traitors,  that  they  may  not  get  the  advantage  of  the  The  peace  of  the  country  can  be  secured  only  by 

Union  men ;  but  that  is  an  exception,  just  as  the  ex-  obedience  to  the  law. 

crcise  of  the  right  of  self-defence  is  an  exception  in  By  command  of  Mai. -Gen.  JOHN  M.  PALMER, 

the  case  of  individuals.   The  rule  is,  that  the  freedom  E.  B.  Ha  blah,  Capt.  and  A.  A.  G. 

of  elections  must  be  maintained  and  the  laws  of  elec-  Official :  Beit.  W.  Sullivan,  Lt.  and  Act.  A.  A.  G. 

tions  must  be  enforced.    By  the  laws  of  your  State  Goy.   Brarolette    also  issued  the  following 

certain  classes  of  men  are  not  entitled  to  vote.   They  -..j.^  -.  „                                                            b 

are  bound  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  I  am  In  favor  of  Proclamation . 

their  continuing  in  bonds.    I  would  propose  that  Commonwealth  or  K»-nrorr,  Etecuttvx  Dkpartmtnt,  { 

these  bonds  shall  operate  in  the  nature  of  natural-  «  ..    _.         .  ^.^A*00**'  Ky-»  Ja^  i9th*  JS«&    f 

ixation  laws.  *°  ***  Qfictri  of  EUetton*  ; 

The  purity  of  the  elective  franchise  can  only  be 

The  following  order  was  also  issued  by  tlie  preserved  by  a  faithful  enforcement  of  the  laws  gov- 

same  commanding  officer ;  erning  the  same.    For  their  enforcement  the  officer 

®              *     will  be  held  responsible.    Every  free  white  male  citi- 

HEAi>QirAirrjEM  DEPARTMENT  or  KENTrcsT,  I  sen,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in 

n«~»  „  n     ™  feouiiV1LSt    T"  J   7  ** 18^   /  Kentucky  two  years,  and  whose  residence  has  been 

w3F.^L-£!EEM  J^'Cmm  ne.alr  *pproac^°ra5  ™  the  district  where  he  offers  to  vote  for  sixty  days 

important  election,  to  be  held  in  all  the  counties  of  „-«*«„-  th«  «Wi«n .  *nd  «*«h  m»l»  whit-  Jiti  J« 


{ErSEE  .!S  u«i7. ~  E^SLr    t>  1?    ™u?uea  OI     preceding  the  election ;  and  each  male  white  citizen 

^i!£^^&ESP^m!"i  5k5Stn0Nr'  ™'    wh0>  nottaving  two  years'  residence  in  the  State,  but 
ders  it  proper  in  the  judgment  of  the  General  com-    v..  '„«,: a*a  ™  wft.J{-  +K-.  «~„«*~  —a  .:-♦.,  aZL-  <« 


^  . --.»    a.  .     ..   -       .          -.  .         ...      ~  expatriated  himself  and  lost  the  elective  franchise 

V  H !!»?  fi  l?e  S^tef  ^1°  mo»*co?Jl)le*;  I**"**:  by  coining  within  the  provisions  of  the  following  act : 

Martial  law  prevails  in  the  Department  of  Ken-  J           •     .     »..             .«.      A     ,.   S7c  « 
tucky,  and  certain  classes  of  persons  are  especially  Chap.  I W9  —A*  Act  to  amend  Chapter  15  of  the  Ro- 
under military  surveillance  and  control.    These  are :  vised  Statutes,  entitled  "  Citizens,  Expatriation, 

1.  All  rebel  soldiers,  whether  paroled  or  not,  and  and  «AJlen»« 

without  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  have  or  have  not  Section  L   B*  it  tnaeUd  by  th«  Gerural  Anembly  of 

taken  any  of  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law,  or  execu-  ft«  Commonwealth  of  KenfuekyJ^aX .any  citizen  of this 

tive  or  military  order*  or  have  registered  under  g^^St^?^^ 

orders  from  the'headquarter.  of  the  department  of  J,?.**^^. 

ot  Kentucky.  tucky,  in  either  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  or  hiving  bere- 
ft. All  guerrillas  and  others  who,  without  belonging  tofore  entered  such  servloe  of  either  the  Confederate  States 
to  regular  rebel  military  organizations,  have  taken  or  Provisional  Government,  shall  continue  in  such  service 
up  arms  against  the  Government,  or  have  in  anyway  aftor  *****  Act  takM  effect,  or  shall  take  up  or  continue  in 

operated  against  the  Government  or  people  of  Ken-  £™8  ft5$1lthA  ^*V3°Z?"  ^i *!  UMS1  B?taV!Ltbe 

innlrv  ™*n*,  «*k««  a*«+A  «„  nv.- :♦«,«  State  of  Kentucky,  or  shall  give  voluntary  aid  and  assistance 

tucky.  or  any  other  State  or  Temtorv.  to  tbgm  m  arm8  J^^  ^  toneB^  Bhal/be  declnea  to  ^^ 

5.  All  persons  wno,  by  act  or  word,  directly  or  m-  expatriated  himself;  and  shall  no  longer  be  a  citizen  of  Kea- 

directly,  gave  aid,  comfort,   or  encouragement  to  tacky;  nor  shall  he  again  be  a  citizen,  except  by  permission 

persons  in  rebellion.    This  applies  to  all  persons  of  the  Legislature,  by  a  general  or  special  statute, 

who  have  voluntarily  acted  as  scouts  or  spies  for  8eo-  &  Tha*  whenever  a  person  attempt*,  or  is  called  on, 

rebel  or  guerrilla  forces ;  who  have  voluntarily  fur-  J°  e"g,e  W  of  t^e  constitutional  or  legal  rights  and  privi- 

mshed  a^rebel  force  or  peraonwith  informltion,  »£» 

food,  clothing  horses,  arms,  or  money,  or  have  har-  &*  eectionof  this  act;  and  upon  his  failure  or  rofofal  to  do 

bored,  concealed,  or  otherwise  aided  or  encouraged  so,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  any  such  right  or  priv- 

them.  ilege. 

4.  All  deserters  from  the  military  or  naval  service  Seo.  8.  This  act  to  be  of  force  in  thirty  days  from  and 

of  the  United  States  who  did  not  return  to  said  ser-  after  lte  P*s*oge. 

vice  or  report  themselves  to  some  provost  marshal  All  persons  challenged  as  coming  within  the  pro- 

within  the  sixty  days  limited  in  the  proclamation  of  visions  of  this  law  should  be  required  to  take  the  fol- 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  the  11th  lowing  oath,  prescribed  by  my  predecessor,  and  which 

day  of  March,  1865;  and  all  persons  who  deserted  is  in  conformity  with  the  law: 

from  the  military  or  naval  wrvice  of  the  United  0Am    Ton  do  solemnly  swear  that  yen  have  not,  sine* 

States  after  the  3d  day  of  March,  1865,  and  all  per-  the  10th  day  of  April,  1668,  been  la  the  service  of  the  so-called 

sons  duly  enrolled  who  departed  the  jurisdiction  of  "Confederate  States.**  or  in  the  u  Provisional  Government 

the  district  in  which  they  were  enrolled,  or  went  be-  of  Kentucky,**  in  either  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  and  that 

yond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  to  avoid  any  you  have  not  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  voluntary  aid 

draft.    All  persons  who  were,  or  have  been,  directly  ^1?WHJ6a*t?  ^o"  ^J™  MS***  »•  GTi?rS?i 

or  indir««tlv  AninufAd  in  ♦Wmvil  B*~n'o«  J  *h«  i-*«  *  the  United  States,  or  the  State  of  Kentucky,  or  those  who 


so-called  Confederate  Uovernment,  or  of  the  so-called  «  Confedemte^titei^and1  thaTyou  inn»»  t/ne  and  fidtb- 
Frovisional  Government  of  Kentucky,  or  who  have  rai  allegiance  to  said  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
\n  any  way  voluntarily  submitted  to  either  of  said    State  or  Kentucky ;  so  help  you  God. 
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Absence  from  the  place  of  residence  in  the  service  prohibited,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  transpor- 

of  the  country  or  from  any  other  cause  where  no  in-  tajdim  of  slaveg      Thig    rf              ^      passage 

tention  existed  to  change  the  residence,  will  not  ex-     „  ,.aA,.    -r,.        «     ,  vf«««vi.  »  jsaoougu 

elude  from  voting  if  present  at  the  election  precinct  ™r0S9  ™  0hl°  River  for  large  numbers  of  slaves, 

where  his  residence  is  on  the  day  of  election.  In  another  case  the  Judge  of  the  City  Court  of 

Absence  without  any  purpose  of  changing  the  rcsi-  Louisville  ordered  a  slave  to  be  sent  to  the 

dence,  keeps  the  residence  of  such  person  in  his  vot-  workhouse,  under  a  law  of  the  State,  "  until 

Vjll  m'en  throughout  the  State  are  requested  to  J*8  *****  flhoTlld  $™  bail  «jat  he  would  not 
report  to  the  Governor  any  disregard  of  the  expatri-  be  suffered  to  go  at  large  and  hire  himself  out 
ation  law,  either  upon  the  part  of  officers  or  citizens,  as  a  free  man."  Whereupon  an  order  was  is- 
giving  the  names  of  the  offenders,  that  they  may  be  sued  by  Gen.  Palmer  to  the  keeper  of  the  work- 
proceeded  against  for  such  violation.  The  officer  house  requiring  him  to  release  the  slave,  upon 
i^StS^  the  gr)u?d  tlS  in  the  then  existing ^setSed 
shall  do  so  in  violation  of  law,  should  be  promptly  condition  of  slavery  in  Kentucky,  tho  master 
reported,  that  the  proper  steps  may  be  taken  for  his  was  practically  relieved  from  his  obligation  to 
punishment.  These  plain  words  are  spoken,  that  the  law,  inasmuch  as  the  penalties  of  the  law 
none  may  act  upon  the  supposition  that  they  will  be  were  not  then  ordinariiy  enforced  against  tho 

permitted  with  impunity  to  disregard  the  laws  made .  _  ,.        ,«         \  Z    ,£       *y*~w  «b»iuoi»  wiu 

to  guard  and  protect  the  purity  of  the  elective  fran-  maf  ^r  hjmself ;  and  further,  that  as  the  master 

chise,  or  override  the  lawfully  established  sovereignty  had  lost  his  interest  in  the  slave,  tho  confine- 

of  the  people.  ment  of  the  latter  would  be  perpetual.    On 

The  mihtary  authorities  will  assist  the  civil  officers  another  occasion,  where  the  Mayor  of  Lex- 

m  the  enforcement  of  these  instructions,  if  any  at-     \n„t.^n  uaj  ioaneJ\   «.«  r^+^K^„  i*iu    «„ a^ 

tempt  bo  made  to  violate  them,  upon  application  to  l^ton  ^  1MBUfd»  on  October  17th,  an  order 

the  officer  nearest  in  command.  threatening  legal  proceedings  against  the  owners 

THOS.  E.  BRAMLETTE,  Governor.  or  claimants  of  tho  slaves  who  had  congregated 

-            ix    *  xv      i    i.-               xi.  x  .     xi  m  ^at  city,  the  General  instructed  his  subordi- 

The  result  of  the  election  was,  that  m  the  nate  'm  command  at  Lexington,  as  follows: 

Legislature  .parbes  formed  a  tie  in  the  Senate,  *«  You  wiU  inform  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of 

while  in  the  House  the  Conservatives  had  a  Lexington  that  you  are  instructed  to  protect  the 

majority  of  sixteen.    Of  nine  members  of  Con-  people  of  his  city  from  the  ^^^^  ne  mvites 

press  elected,  five  were  Conservatives  and  four  that  no  portion  of  them  can  be  seized  and  re- 

Uniomsts.     The  popular  vote  for  these  mora-  moved  from  that  city  at  the  mere  will  of 

here  was  divided  as (follows:  Conservative,  57,-  Bons  wno  may  cnoose  to  ^  themselves  *  own- 

562 ;  Unionist,  54,008.    The  Conservative,  can-  ers  and  claimants ; '  that,  without  discussing  tho 

didate,  James  H.  Garrard,  was  elected  State  question  whether  there  is  in  point  of  law  any 

Treasurer.  person  in  the  State  who  can  truthfully  be  called 

There  were  many  complaints  of  the  interfer-  the  owner  of  ^  other  person   that  ^  dia_ 

ence  of  the  military  with  the  election,  of  which  charged  soldiers  and  wives  and  children  of  sol- 

a  Union  paperm  Cincinnati,  the     Commercial,"  diers  now  in  the  service  of  the  country,  are  un- 

thus  remarked:  der  tjie  spe^  protection  of  the  military  au- 

It  is  not  becoming  that  a  file  of  soldiers  shall  stand  thorities,  and  all  the  people  of  the  State  are 

before  the  polls,  and  that  officers  of  the  army  of  the  presumed  to  be  free,  and  will  be  protected  as 

United  States  shall  hold  lists  of  those  who  are  pro-  free  mm  orders  m  received  to  the  contrary, 

scribed,  made  out  by  irresponsible  persons,  and  pre-  u  ti.  *    «  *  ~      v     •          ±            ^  j.  j.v 

vent  them  from  aoproaching  the  balloVbo*.  That  this  ! Xt  Is  "ot  our  towineas  to  suggest  the  proper 

was  done  in  Kentucky,  there  is  ample  and  conclusive  policy  to  be  pursued  toward  these  often  lmagi- 

cvidence ;  and  the  flavor  of  this  business  is  too  nearly  nary  congregations  of  colored  persons  claimed 

that  of  the  border  ruffian  outrages  in  Kansas,  to  per-  to  be  slaves,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the 

mit  itto  be  gassed  m  silence  by  any  honest  journal-  gkm  ^  energy  wWch  ig  employed  in  devising 

lS  Persons  competent  to  testify— those  familiar  with  Mfe  methods  of  harassing  them,  was  directed  to 

the  people— conversant  with  ail  the  facts  and  in  full  their  protection,  and  finding  employment  for 

sympathy  with  the  Union  cause— assure  us  that  in  them,    '  the   evil '   would   become  of   far  less 

Kenton  and  Campbell  Counties  there  were  many  of  <  magnitude.'  " 

the  best  Union  men  who  did  not  go  near  the  polls.  t^L^  f^^lc  ^u^  *»««-.»  ~+"k™.o  WKinii  «««  «« 

scorning  to  cast  a  vote  under  miliary  surveillance.  .    Th^  **<**,  with  many  others  which  are  un- 

°  important  here,  except  as  they  servo  to  illustrate 

Tho  acts  of  interference  with  the  election  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State,  led  to  an 

were  subsequently  investigated  by  the  grand  application  by  the  Governor  to  the  President 

juries  in  several  counties  in  compliance  with  for  the  removal  of  Palmer,  but  without  success, 

the  laws  of  the  State.    Indictments  against  A  suit  was  also  commenced  against  the  latter 

military  officers  and  others  were  found  in  sev-  in  the  name  of  the  State,  for  aiding  slaves  to 

eral  counties,  and  in  one  the  number  of  indict-  escape.    This  suit,  however,  was  dismissed  by 

meats  exceeded  a  hundred.  the  Judge}  Johnston,  on  the  ground  that  the 

Other  difficulties  arose  between  the  military  requisite  number  of  States  had  adopted  the 
and  civil  authorities.  In  order  to  relieve  some  Constitutional  amendment  before  the  indict- 
of  the  towns  of  the  crowds  of  blacks,  Gen.  ment  was  found,  therefore  all  criminal  and 
Palmer  ordered  all  common  carriers  to  trans-  penal  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  re- 
port all  colored  applicants  upon  the  presenta-  lating  to  slavery  were  of  no  effect, 
tion  of  a  pass  from  the  military  and  a  tender  The  following  order  was  also  issued  by  Gen. 
of  the  fare.    The  laws  of  the  State  meanwhile  Palmer  on  tho  adoption  of  the  amendment : 

Vol.  v.— 80  A 


4C6                    KENTUCKY.  KING,  DAN. 

Hkajxjtjartebs  Depaktjcekt  op  Kentucky,  )  I  have  ordered  the  post  commandant  here  to  con> 

.,     _          ,   Lootsvillh,  Kt„  December  T,  186&,     f  pel  them  to  do  so.    The  alarm  amongst  the  negroes 

The  General  commanding  announces  that,  though  npon  the  report  of  the  withdrawal  of  martial  law,  of 

the  fact  has  not  been  officially  announced,  enough  is  which  I  have  no  official  information,  renders  this 

known  to  warrant  the  statement  that  the  amendment  course  necessary.    Am  I  right  ?    Immediate, 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  (Signed)                     JOHN  M.  PALMER 

slavery  has  been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-  Major-General  Commanding, 

fourths  of  the  States,  and  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur-  Official-E.  B.  Harlan,  Capt.  and  A.  A.  G. 

poses,  a  part  of  said  Constitution.  _                   _.  .      __  „_ 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  heretofore  existed  on      ~.      ~    7  «  ,_  WAianoww,  October  20, 1666. 

the  subject,  slavery  has  now  ceased  to  exist  in  Ken-  M^^^tS!TZt^mm^  ^  fc>«nr  «*.«~  **«« 

tucky ;  and  with  it  fall  all  the  laws  of  the  State  here-  hJ™^£n~W,£S£l}?  /^?tP£  ™*  hZ L? 

toforVin  force  intended  for  its  support.  been  7J *?,  maturely  considered,  and  it  is  not  pcr- 

General  Orders  Number  thirty-two  (82)  and  Forty-  ^H*£ff the  ^fi *&T%W°f£&£?rtW»r 

nine  (49),  and  all  other  orders  from  these  heal  (Sl«ned)         E-  M-  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

quarters  relating  to  the  issuing  of  passes  to  colored  Wasbtstotoit,  October  20, 1865. 

people,  having  Decome  unnecessary,  are  therefore  M raj 'or- General  Palmer: 

rescinded.    From  henceforth  colored  people  will  be  Major-General  Thomas  having  reported  in  favor  of 

under  the  protection  of  the  general  laws  of  the  land,  your  retaining  the  command  in  Kentucky,  and  ap- 

and  if  the  owners  or  operators  of  boats  or  railroads  proving  your  administration  of  the  department,  the 

shall  disregard  their  undoubted  right  to  travel  at  President  has  approved  his  report  and  overruled  the 

pleasure,  upon  conforming  to  reasonable  regulations,  application  made  for  your  removal, 

they  are  advised  to  apply  promptly  to  the  courts  for  By  order  of  the  President. 

redress.    By  command  of  (Signed)          E.  D.  TOWN  SEND,  A.  A.  General. 

Maj.-Gen.  J.  M.  PALMER.  ~     XT          v        , .,                .         c  . ,              . 

E.  B.  Harlax,  Captain  and  A.  A.  G.  0n  November  4th,  a  session  of  the  newly 

Wm.  W.  Letxbett,  A.  D.  C.  elected  Legislature  convened.    The  Governor 

Martial  law  had  been  in  force'  in  the  State  by  "J**  ^^fJ^SS^^^Tti 

the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  of  July  menV  .b?*  rt  was  ^  T/iectf-n  The  **  °J 

5th,  1864.    On  October  12th,  1865,  President  ffiPtt.  VLT^T^ITt  "JL*"!?"  *? 

T-«-—  revoked  that  proclamation  and  re-  g^gg  by-lt  wer?  stored  to  their  onginal 

civil  authority  by  the  following  proc-  J^._  '_._ 
tarnation : 


?S™*  omI  anthontr  b* the  f^wlng  P^    their  rights  became  a  subject  of  consideration 


at  a  later  period  of  the  session  in  1866.    The 


in  progress  in  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  persons. 

insurgent  raids  into  that  State,  directed  the  procla-         The  charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  snch 

maUw  88hoSldnbe  m^effwt^  M  the  Eastern  and  Western  Lunatic  Asylums, 

thS  marthU  law  should3  be  published  ^re°an7a  c^i-  £°    F^e-minded   Institute,    the    Deaf    and 

tinued  until  said  proclamation  should  be  revoked  or  -Dumb,  &ad  Bund  Asylums,  continued  in  oper- 

modiied:  ation  through  the  war,  but  with  their  means 

And  whereas,  since  then  the  danger  from  insurgent  crippled  and  benefits  impaired.     The  Eastern 

^iXXX^^^t^^Joll  J^c  AAs?l™,  "h<*«  report  is  before  «, 
son,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  treat*d  during  1865  three  hundred  persons, 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution,  do  here-  being  an  increase  of  twenty-four  over  the  pre- 
by  declare  that  the  said  proclamation  of  the  6th  day  vious  year.  In  their  experience,  the  most  efltect- 
of  July  1864,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  modified,  in  so  t^  means  0f  limiting  the  number  of  the  insane, 
far  tnat  martial  law  shall  be  no  longer  in  force  in  ia  4.^  *^„:a*  „„,«ia  „a«„*  «^«  +^«:«  +„^+™„~* 
Kentucky  from  and  after  the  date  hereof.  M  *?  P^ide ample  room  for  their  treatment, 
In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  which  should  be  commenced  without  delay, 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  Almost  all  recover  who  are  submitted  to  treat- 
affixed,  ment  within  the  first  six  months.  In  the  ex- 
Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twelfth  day  of  perience  of  the  Feeble-minded  Asylum,  it  is 

October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1865,  and  of  £™«;i  +1^4.  .«  ^  it.    „loe,„  „„A  ™„w  J  «;*v 

[us.]  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  ^oimd.  that  ^  ™  **"*  c,lass  are  .MP*™**  Wlth 

America  the  ninetieth.  judicious   treatment,   of  some    improvement, 

By  the  President.  ANDREW  JOHNSON.  however  6low  it  may  be,  while  many  can  be 

Wm.  Hukteb,  Acting  Secretary  of  War.  taught  useful  trades,  and  thus  enabled  at  length 

The  removal  of  martial  law  led  to  the  follow-  to  support  themselves. 
Sng  correspondence :  KING,  Dan.,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  physician 

Louisville,  Kt  October  i&  1866.  and  aT*thor  of  Rhode  Island,  born  in  Mansfield, 

Hon.E.M.StanUmtSe<?yofWar+Wa*hington,D.C.:  Conn.,  January  27,   1791,  died  at  Smithfield, 

Since  the  abrogation  of  martial  law,  no  colored  R.  I    November  18, 1864.     Making  a  choice  of 

fhe  Ohfo  Rfverulfew^no1088  toth^f  ferry"boatA  ?n  the  medical  profession,  he  prepared  himself  for 

free.    Not  more  than  one™  a  hLteSf?™  cross!  U  ^Jhe  requisite  studies  under  Drs.  Adams 

What  shall  I  do?  and  Swift,  of  Mansfield,  and  by  attendance 

JOHN  M.  PALMER,  Major-General.  upon  medical  lectures  at  New  Haven,  and  a 

Official— E.  B.  Harlan,  Capt.  and  A.  A.  G.  the  age  of  twenty-four  entered  upon  its  prac 

tt      v  -u  a*    *   '  ^^wjtt^KT.,  October  16, 1869.  tice  in  the  town  of  Preston,  in  his  native  State. 

^Si^ftt^SST^fc-'otao  reft.**  £*«  «P*ndinS  AT6  yearAere  and  in  Groton, 

to  carry  colored  persons  on  passes  issued  under  De-  ne  removed  to  Unarlestown,  K.  J.,  where  ne 

partment  Orders  No.  82.  continued  for  eighteen  years  devoted  to  tu> 
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profession,  and  daring  this  period  so  won  upon  fessional  and  general  utility.  He  invented  a 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  townsmen,  as  most  yalnable  surgical  instrument  for  the  ad- 
to  be  elected  to  the  highest  civil  offices  in  their  justing  of  fractured  bones,  which,  if  patented, 
gift.  As  a  magistrate,  and  as  a  member  of  the  would  doubtless  have  been  a  source  of  consid- 
General  Assembly,  he  served  his  fellow-citizens  erable  income  to  him,  but  which  he  freely 
from  1828  to  1884,  inclusive.  These  seven  gave  for  the  use  of  the  profession.  For  many 
years  of  his  political  life  embrace  the  period  in  years  he  was  an  esteemed  and  prominent  mem- 
which  efforts  were  begun  and  prosecuted  to  ber  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Bristol  County 
procure  the  substitution  of  a  liberal  Oonstitu-  Medical  Societies.  Before  the  Bristol  County 
tion  in  place  of  the  old  Charter.  Mr.  Dorr  Society,  while  resident  in  Taunton,  he  was  re- 
was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  General  As-  peatedly  called  to  lecture  on  subjects  of  medical 
sembly,  and  with  him  Dr.  King  was  a  promi-  science  and  practice. 

nent  actor  among  those  who  were  the  advo-  He  also  made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
catea  of  a  new  Constitution,  and  the  extension  the  literature  of  his  profession.  Many  inter- 
of  the  right  of  suffrage.  With  Mr.  Dorr,  he  esting  and  important  articles  from  his  pen  ap- 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the  peared  from  time  to  time  in  the  "  Medical  Jour- 
Suffrage  Party.  By  a  convention  of  this  party  nol "  and  other  periodicals.  His  "  Quackery 
he  was  nominated  for  first  senator,  at  a  time  Unmasked,"  an  able  and  well-written  work,  was 
when  there  were  only  ten  State  senators,  and  favorably  noticed  in  the  u  North  American 
they  elected  by  general  ticket.  This  was  evi-  Review,  ".and  by  the  "Boston  Medical  and 
dence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  Surgical  Journal,"  as  well  as  by  other  medical 
held  by  his  political  friends.  Subsequently  he  publications  of  high  authority.  u  The  Life  and 
was  nominated  by  the  same  party  for  Congress.  Times  of  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  with  Outlines  of 
From  this  time,  his  active  career  as  a  politician  the  Political  History  of  Rhode  Island,"  is  a 
ceased.  The  Dorr  War  (so  called)  came  on  not  work  of  ability,  and  gives  a  faithful  outline  of 
many  years  after.  In  that  he  took  no  part,  the  political  history  of  that  State.  Dr.  King 
He  entirely  disapproved  of  taking  up  arms  to  was  also  the  author  of  other  valuable  books 
force  a  Constitution  upon  unwilling  men,  even  and  pamphlets. 

a  minority.  While  in  political  life,  and  in  office,  KING,  Hon.  Preston,  an  American  states- 
though  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cause  of  a  new  man,  and  at  his  death  Collector  of  the  port  of 
Constitution,  and  the  extension  of  suffrage,  yet  New  York,  born  at  Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence 
he  gave  attention  to  other  important  and  worthy  County,  in  1806,  committed  suicide  while  suffer- 
objects.  He  was  an  active  friend  of  the  rem-  ing  under  a  sudden  attack  of  insanity,  November 
nant  of  the  Narraganset  tribe  of  Indians.  He  12,  1865.  Ho  graduated  with  honors  at  Union 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Thurston,  afterwards  for  College,  and  was  in  due  course  of  time  admitted 
many  years  a  member  of  Congress,  were  ap-  to  the  bar  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  He  early 
pointed  by  the  Rhode  Island  House  of  Rep-  developed  tastes  which  led  him  into  politics, 
resentatives,  of  which  body  they  were  mem-  and  being  a  strong  friend  of  Silas  Wright, 
hers,  to  report  a  plan  of  treating  and  governing  and  an  admirer  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  his  admin- 
the  Indians.  He  drew  the  report— -a  paper  istration,  bought  and  consolidated  two  news- 
worthy to  be  classed  among  the  best  of  his  pro-  papers  of  Ogdensburg,  and  in  1830  became  edi- 
ductions.  It  was  through  his  influence  and  tor  and  proprietor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  "  Repub- 
active  exertions  that  a  considerable  annual  ap-  lican."  For  a  time  ho  was  postmaster  at  ex- 
propriation was  made  by  the  State  for  the  sup-  densburg.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  As- 
port  of  a  school  among  these  Indians.  From  sembly,  and  was  afterwards  reelected  three 
Charlestown  he  removed  to  Woonsocket,  where  successive  terms.  In  1845  he  was  first  chosen 
he  pursued  his  profession  for  a  period  of  about  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  which  he  continued  to 
ten  years.  From  Woonsocket  he  removed  to  occupy  until  1851.  During  the  period  of  his 
the  town  of  Taunton,  in  Massachusetts.  After  life  which  we  have  reviewed,  he  acted  earnestly 
a  residence  in  Taunton  of  about  ten  years,  he  and  with  continually  growing  influence  with 
returned  to  Rhode  Island,  purposing  to  retire  the  Democratic  party,  in  which  he  bid  fair  to 
from  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  soon  after  become  a  leader.  In  1854  Mr.  King  thought 
commenced  writing  his  "  Life  and  Times  of  that  he  could  follow  it  no  longer;  and  as  he 
Thomas  Wilson  Dorr."  Upon  its  completion,  had  been  a  Barnburner  in  1848,  he  determined 
finding  his  greatest  enjoyment  in  the  duties  of  to  adhere  to  the  logical  consequences  of  his 
his  profession,  he  returned  to  it  with  new  zeal,  position,  and  entered  into  the  organization  of 
After  residing  for  a  short  period  in  Providence,  the  Republican  party.  He  received  the  Repub- 
he  removed  to  Smithfield,  where  he  continued  lican  nomination  for  Secretary  of  State  in  1855, 
to  reside  until  his  death.  Dr.  King  was  a  supported  Fremont  in  1856,  and  was  eleoted  to 
diligent  student,  keeping  himself  thoroughly  the  United  States  Senate  in  1857,  where  he 
informed  in  all  that  was  new  pertaining  to  his  served  a  full  term,  and  was  Chairman  gf  the 
profession.  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Pensions. 

Besides  the  regular  work  of  his  avocation,  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Baltimore 

and  the  discharge  of  the  civil  duties  which  were  Convention  of  last  year,  where  ho  took  a  leading 

devolved  upon  him  by  his  fellow-citizens,  his  part  in  securing  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

hours  of  leisure  were  devoted  to  works  of  pro-  his  warm  personal  friend,  for  Vice-President* 
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While  the  President  was  residing  in  Mr.  Hop-  addressed  large  audiences  in  all  the  Northern 
per's  house  at  Washington,  awaiting  the  refit-  States.  On  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco  he  en- 
ting  of  the  White  House,  Mr.  King  was  his  con-  tered  at  once  upon  his  duties  with  a  zeal  and 
stant  companion,  residing  in  the  same  house  energy  which  won  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
with  him.  This  friendship  probably  suggested  Every  man  found  in  him  a  brother  and  friend, 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  King  to  the  Collector-  and  ere  long  he  was  as  thoroughly  identified 
ship  of  New  York.  with  California  interests  as  if  his  whole  life  had 

As  a  public  man,  Mr.  King  had  won  a  high  been  spent  there.  His  congregation  increased 
place  by  his  steadfast  integrity,  frankness,  and  in  numbers  and  power  with  great  rapidity ;  but 
purity  of  character.  Singularly  just,  he  had  he  was  a  preacher  for  the  whole  city  and  State, 
always  also  been  singularly  firm,  and  taking  and  crowds  hung  upon  his  eloquent  utterances 
positions  carefully,  had  held  them  against  all  and  his  bold,  earnest  words.  When  the  war 
influences.  In  Congress  he  was  a  calm  and  re-  commenced,  he  found  California  in  a  hesitating 
liable  legislator,  feeling  deeply  the  responsibili-  position.  Southern  interests  and  Southern 
ties  of  his  office,  and  acting  on  the  questions  views  were  strong,  and  it  would  have  required 
presented  with  great  conscientiousness  after  but  little  efibrt  to  have  carried  the  State  over 
patient  examination.  He  had  the  high  honor  to  the  South.  Mr.  King  flung  himself  into  the 
of  speaking  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  breach,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  earnestness 
the  first  plain  word  which  told  the  Southern  saved  the  State;  and  when  the  Sanitary  Corn- 
leaders  that  if  they  chose  war,  war  they  should  mission  was  organized,  he  first  set  in  motion, 
have.  and  through  the  next  three  years  pushed  for- 

In  mind,  temperament,  physical  constitution,  ward  the  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and 
and  experience,  he  was  not  well  fitted  for  the  wounded  soldier,  till  he  had  the  happiness  of 
vast,  intricate,  and  perplexing  duties  of  his  last  knowing,  before  his  death,  that  California  had 
office.  Burdened  with  immense  direct  respon-  contributed  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
aibilities,  overborne  by  politicians  and  office-  dollars  for  that  noble  object.  His  labors  in 
seekers,  straining  every  nerve  to  give  to  each  this  cause,  added  to  his  pastoral  duties,  were 
relatively  petty  case  the  care  and  attention  de-  too  severe  for  his  strength,  and  in  March,  1864, 
manded  by  the  greater,  conceiving  a  false  idea  he  was  attacked  with  diphtheria,  and  died, 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  was  financially  in-  after  a  very  brief  illness.  Mr.  King  published, 
volved,  Mr.  King  was  rapidly  and  fearfully  ex-  in  1859,  "  The  White  Hill3,  their  Legends, 
hausted  in  the  Collector's  office.  Upon  a*  con-  Landscapes,  and  Poetry,"  and  subsequently, 
sultation  with  a  few  intimate  friends,  he  had  several  discourses  and  addresses, 
determined  to  call  in  Dr.  Brown  of  the  Insane  KNIGHT,  Jonathan,  M.  D.,  an  American 
Asylum  to  examine  his  case,  but  upon  the  day  surgeon  and  professor  of  surgery,  born  in  Nor- 
appointed  for  the  investigation,  in  the  early  walk,  Conn.,  September  4,  1789,  died  in  New- 
morning  he  procured  a  bag  of  shot  of  twenty-  Haven,  Conn.,  August  25,  1864.  His  father, 
five  pounds  weight,  which  he  attached  to  his  Dr.  Jonathan  Knight,  after  serving  as  surgeon's 
person  by  a  cord,  and  proceeding  to  the  Hobo-  mate  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  settled  in 
ken  ferry  boat,  sprang  into  the  river  while  Norwalk,  and  practised  there  for  nearly  fifty 
crossing.  Diligent  search  was  made  for  his  years.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  •  of  Dr, 
body,  but  it  was  not  found.  Asahel  Fitch,  of  Reading,  Conn.    Young  Knight 

KING,  Thomas  Stabr,  an  American  Unitarian  prepared  for  college  under  the  tuition  of  Rev. 

clergyman,  author,  and  orator,  born  in  New  Matthias  Burnett,  of  Norwalk,  and  entered  the 

York,  December  16, 1824,  died  in  San  Francisco,  Sophomore  class  in  Yale  College  in  its  last  term, 

California,  March  4,  1864.    His  father,  Rev.  T.  May,  1806,  graduating  September,  1808,  giving 

F.  King,  was  a  Universalist  clergyman,  of  very  the  Latin  salutatory  at  the   commencement 

decided  ability,  but  died  in  the  prime  of  life ;  For  the  next  two  years  he  taught  in  Norwich 

and  Thomas,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  while  and  New  London,  and  in  September,  1810,  was 

fitting  to  enter  Harvard  College,  found  himself  recalled  to  New  Haven  as  tutor.    He  occupied 

the  principal  support  of  his  widowed  mother  this  position  one  year,  but  his  predilections, 

and  family.    From  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty  alike  from  his  own  taste  and  from  hereditary 

he  was  constantly  employed  either  as  a  clerk  or  bias,  for  the  medical  profession  were  strong, 

schoolmaster,  studying  theology  at  every  leisure  and  having  already  commenced  the  study  of 

moment,  and  in  September,  1846,  he  preached  medicine,  he  attended  two  courses  of  lectures 

his  first  sermon  in  Woburn,  Mass.    The  next  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1811-1S, 

year  he  was  settled  over  his  father's  former  being  at  the  same  time  a  private  pupil  of  Dr. 

charge,  in  Charlestown,  whence  he  was  called  Rush.    He  was  licensed  to  practice  by  tho 

in  1848  to  the  Hollis  Street  Unitarian  Church,  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  in  August,  1811, 

Boston,  where  he  preached  with  great  accept-  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  from 

ance  and  a  constantly  increasing  reputation  till  Yale  College  in  September,  1818.    He  com- 

Aprif,  1860,  when  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  menced  practice  in  New  Haven  in  April,  1818. 

Unitarian  Church  in  San  Francisco,  to  become  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  Professor  of 

their  pastor.    He  had  acquired,  meantime,  a  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  newly  organ- 

very  high  reputation  as  an  eloquent  and  effective  ized  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College.    His 

lecturer,  and  had  every  year,  from  1845  to  1860,  first  course  of  lectures  was  given  during  the  win- 
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ter  of  1813-'14,  and  ho  continued  in  that  chair  to  form  the  American  Medical  Association,  did 
until  1838,  when,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  itself  honor  in  calling  Dr.  Knight  to  preside 
Hubbard,  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  over  its  deliberations,  a  post  for  which  he  was 
of  Surgery,  which  he  adorned  for  more  than  admirably  qualified  both  by  his  skill  as  a  pre- 
twenty-five  years,  resigning  in  May,  1864,  but  siding  officer  and  the  extent  and  profundity  of 
was  immediately  appointed  Professor  Emeritus,  his  medical  attainments.  The  Association  it- 
His  connection  with  the  Yale  Medical  School  self  in  its  seventh  year,  1858-'54,  made  him  its 
was  thus  of  more  than  fifty  years'  duration,  president.  He  was  for  many  years,  and  until 
For  about  twenty  years  of  this  period  he  also  his  death,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  physi-  of  the  General  Hospital  Society  of  Connecticut, 
ology,  and  hygiene,  to  the  senior  class  of  un-  and  during  the  whole  period  was  either  an  at- 
dergraduates.  As  a  lecturer  upon  anatomy  he  tending  or  a  consulting  surgeon  of  the  hospital, 
was  remarkably  clear  and  concise,  fluent,  and  freely  giving  his  time  and  services  to  that  ex- 
elegant  As  a  lecturer  upon  surgery,  it  was  cellent  charity ;  and  in  1862  was  influential  in 
generally  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  superior  establishing  at  New  Haven  the  United  States 
in  this  country.  His  definitions  and  diagnosis  Military  Hospital,  which  very  appropriately 
were  so  pellucid,  his  language  expressed  with  bears  his  name.  When  the  first  instalment  of 
such  clearness  his  line  of  thought,  and  in  every  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  reached  the  hospital, 
case  he  had  chosen  with  such  unerring  accuracy  then  in  an  unfinished  state,  he  labored  inces- 
the  word  which  embodied  exactly  the  idea  he  santly  and  far  beyond  his  strength  in  dressing 
wished  to  convey,  without  redundancy  and  their  wounds  and  promoting  their  comfort.  He 
without  obscurity,  that  his  lectures  might  safe-  was  a  staunch,  unflinching  patriot,  a  friend  of 
ly  have  been  taken  as  models  of  elegant  com-  liberty,  and  firm  supporter  of  the  Government, 
position.  Yet  these  lectures  were  delivered  His  great  worth  was  fully  appreciated  by  his 
without  notes,  or  at  most  with  but  a  mere  fellow-citizens,  and  there  was  no  office  in  their 
briefj  indicating  the  topics  to  be  discussed.  gift  which  he  could  not  have  received  if  he 
As  a  surgeon  he  was  distinguished  rather  for  would  have  accepted  it,  but  his  modesty  led 
the  possession  of  a  sound  and  discriminating  him  almost  invariably  to  decline  such  honors, 
judgment,  than  as  a  brilliant  operator,  though,  He  had  been  for  some  years  a  sufferer  from  dis- 
when  he  deemed  an  operation  necessary,  it  was  ease  of  the  kidneys,  but  had  kept  his  pain, 
always  skilfully  and  carefully  performed.  Ho  which  was  at  times  intense,  to  himself,  and  it 
always  preferred,  however,  to.  avoid  an  opera-  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1864  that  he 
tion  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  setting  yielded  his  active  habits  and  lay  down  upon 
a  higher  value  upon  conservative  than  upon  what  was  to  be  to  him  the  bed  of  death.  His 
maiming  surgery.  Dr.  Knight  was  a  man  of  last  illness  was  protracted,  and  at  times  intense- 
high  intellectual  culture,  of  fine  sensibilities  and  ly  painful,  but  he  maintained  the  unflinching 
sympathies,  but  not  demonstrative  in  his  feelings  fortitude  which  had  been  his  characteristic 
or  ardent  in  his  attachments,  except  to  the  few  through  life,  and  with  more  than  resignation, 
congenial  spirits  to  whom  he  unveiled  the  inner  with  the  triumphant  mien  of  the  Christian 
sanctuary  of  his  heart.  While  always  kind  and  hero,  he  met  the  last  enemy, 
courteous  in  his  manner,  he  was  taciturn  and  KOLLOOK,  Rev.  Shepabd  Kosciusoo,  D.  D., 
reserved  in  conversation,  except  among  his  most  an  American  Presbyterian  clergyman,  born  in 
intimate  friends.  He  was  constitutionally  con-  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  June  29,  1795,  died  at  Phila- 
servative  in  his  temperament,  and  modest  and  delphia,  April  7,  1865.  Both  in  the  paternal 
retiring  in  his  manners,  yet  he  had  a  just  appre-  and  maternal  line  he  was  descended  from  the 
ciation  of  his  own  powers ;  and  such  was  his  Huguenots  of  France,  and  his  ancestors  were 
ease  and  self-possession,  his  tact  and  readiness  driven  by  persecution  into  Germany.  In  1811, 
for  any  emergency,  that  he  was  never  thrown  when  but  little  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
into  a  false  or  embarrassing  position.  His  ac-  graduated  from  Princeton  College  with  high 
knowledged  standing  at  the  head  of  the  sur-  honors,  and  soon  after,  becoming  deeply  inter- 
geons  of  his  State,  often  brought  him  into  the  ested  in  the  subject  of  religion,  entered  upon 
witness-box  of  courts  of  justice  as  an  expert —  the  study  of  theology  under  the  direction  of 
a  position  among,  the  most  trying  of  all  in  which  Rev.  Dr.  McDowell,  and  subsequently  that  of 
a  medical  man  is  liable  to  be  placed,  and  in  his  brother,  Dr.  Henry  Kollock,  of  Savannah, 
which  even  those  justly  eminent  have  frequent-  In  June,  1814,  when  scarcely  nineteen  years  of 
ly  failed  to  do  credit  to  themselves  or  to  their  age,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
profession.  But  by  no  artifice  of  cross-examina-  from  the  first  his  labors  were  exceedingly 
tion  could  .Professor  Knight  be  thrown  from  blessed.  After  preaching  awhile  in  Georgia, 
his  mental  equipoise,  or  inveigled  into  stating  he  visited  North  Carolina,  and  soon  after  was 
an  opinion  as  a  fact,  or  accepting  crude  hypoth-  called  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
esis  as  the  well-grounded  result  of  experi-  Church  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  ordained  in 
ment;  nor  could  any  perversity  distort  the  May,  1818.  Having  served  this  church  and 
truth  of  his  clear  and  guarded  statements,  while  other  parts  of  the  country  with  zeal  and  accept- 
the  most  audacious  and  unscrupulous  of  bar-  ance,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Rhetorio  and 
risters  respected  his  gentle  dignity.  The  Con-  Logic  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
vention  which  met  in  New  York  in  May,  1846,  In  1825  ho  was  called  to   the  Presbyterian 
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Church  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  labored  for  of  the  church  in  Greenwich,  West  Jersey,    In 

ten  years.    He  then  returned  to  New  Jersey,  1860  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  accepted 

and  was  for  three  years  the  successful  agent  of  the  position  of  preacher  to  the  benevolent  insti- 

the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions.    After  this  he  tutions  of  the  city,  faithfully  discharging  the  du- 

became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Bur-  ties  of  his  office  until  failing  health  compelled 

lington,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  took  charge  him  to  retire  to  private  life  some  two  years  sinoe 


LAMORIOL&RE,  Chbistophb  Leon  Louis  posal  of  his  old  comrade,  Cavaignac,  fought 
Juohattlt  db,  Oommander-in-Chief  of  the  Papal  against  the  insurgents,  and  accepted,  June  28th, 
troops,  and  Governor-General  of  Algeria  in  the  post  of  Minister  of  War,  which  he  held  til] 
1845,  born  at  Nantes,  February  5,  1806,  died  December  20,  1848.  After  the  election  of 
at  Prouzel,  near  Amiens,  September  10,  1865.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Presidency,  Geo. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  school  and  Lamoriciere  offered  no  determined  or  systematic 
at  Metz,  and  received  his  first  commission  opposition  to  the  new  Government,  though  he 
shortly  before  the  revolution  of  July,  1880.  strongly  and  openly  disapproved  the  policy 
On  that  event,  belonging  to  a  Legitimist  family,  adopted  on  Italian  affairs,  and  he  continued  the 
lie  at  first  determined  to  follow  the  king  into  consistent  supporter  of  the  Republican  Con- 
oxile,  but  he  changed  his  mind  and  remained  in  stitution.  At  the  period  of  the  Russian  inter- 
Algeria,  where  he  organized  the  now  celebrated  vention  in  Hungary  in  1849,  he  accepted  a  mis- 
corps  of  Zouaves,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  com-  sion  from  the  President  to  the  court  of  St. 
municate  his  own  daring  spirit  and  quick  in-  Petersburg.  In  July,  1851,  he  recorded  his 
telligence.  In  1837  he  was  made  colonel,  a  vote  against  the  revision  of  the  Constitution ; 
promotion  following,  as  a  natural  result,  the  and  in  November  following  voted  for  the  bill 
gallantry  displayed  at  the  taking  of  Constantina.  which  was  to  place  the  military  force  under 
With  his  own  hands  he  laid  die  powder  bags  the  control  of  the  Assembly  in  the  event  of  any 
to  the  gates,  and  was  severely  wounded  by  the  attempt  against  the  Constitution.  In  the  coup 
explosion,  narrowly  escaping  the  fate  of  the  d'etat  of  December  he  was  comprised  among 
"  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard."  In  the  eminent  men,  civilians  as  well  as  military, 
1839  he -was  recalled  to  Paris,  but  returned  to  who  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  new  Min 
Africa  in  the  following  year ;  and  during  his  ister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Moray.  From  thai 
stay  shared  in  no  fewer  than  eighteen  cam-  period  till  1857  he  chiefly  resided  in  Belgium, 
paigns.  It  may  be  said  of  hi  id,  that  every  one  In  that  year  the  Emperor  spontaneously  author- 
of  his  honors  and  promotions  sprang  from  some  ized  him  to  return  to  France,  on  the  sudden 
brilliant  exploit  successfully  aohieved.  At  the  death  of  one  of  his  children.  Being  in  exile  he 
close  of  his  Algerian  career  he  crowned  the  was  debarred  from  any  share  in  the  war  against 
triumphs  of  the  expedition  which  he  had  or-  Russia,  but  he  retained  his  fondness  for  military 
ganized,  by  hemming  in  Abd-el-Kader,  and  life,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Pope  on  the 
compelling  that  chieftain  to  surrender  to  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Pontifical  territories 
Duo  d'Aumale.  The  political  principles  or  by  the  Piedmontese  troops  under  Cialdini  in 
preferences  of  Gen.  Lamoriciere  were  not  1860.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  at  once 
strongly  marked,  but  he  acted  with  the  Liberal  set  about  raising  and  organizing  a  Papal  army ; 
party.  Toward  the  close  of  Louis  Philippe's  but  all  his  exertions  proved  futile.  He  was 
reign  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep-  defeated  at  Oastelfidardo,  when  the  greater 
uties  with  the  Dynastic  opposition,  and  was  part  of  his  forces,  mostly  foreigners,  Burren- 
designated  as  Minister  of  War  in  the  Thiers,  dered.  He  himself  escaped  with  a  few  horse- 
Mole,  or  Barrot  combinations  essayed  by  the  men  to  Ancona;  but  this  city  fell  into  the 
king  in  his  last  struggle.  On  February  24,  hands  of  Gen.  Fanti,  and  Lamoriciere  was  taken 
1848,  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  in  the  Nation-  prisoner.  Sinoe  his  liberation  ho  has  lived  in 
al  Guard,  he  tried  to  stop  the  insurrection  by  retirement.  His  death  resulted  from  a  sudden 
proclaiming  the  king's  abdication,  and  the  re-  attack  of  the  gout. 

gency  of  the  Duohess  of  Orleans,  but  the  riot-  LAUENBURG,  a  duchy  in  Germany.  Area, 

ers  would  not  listen  to  him ;  his  horse  was  455  square  miles.    Population,  in  1864,  of  the 

killed,  he  himself  was  wounded,  and  he  would  duchy,  49,704 ;  of  its  principal  towns,  Ratze- 

have  lost  his  life  but  for  the  interference  of  burg,   Molln,    and    Lauenburg,    8,298.      The 

some  workmen  who  rescued  him  from  the  fury  religion  of  the  inhabitants  is  almost  exclu- 

of  their  companions.    Under  the  Provisional  sively  Lutheran,  49,652  belonging  to  that  creed. 

Government  he  was  offered  the  ministry  of  Lauenburg,  together  with  Schleswig  and  Hol- 

War,  which  he  refused  as  well  as  any  command  stein,  belonged,  until  1864,  to  the  King  of  Den 

in  France.    He  was  elected  Representative  of  mark.    In  1864  it  was  ceded,  at  the  treaty  of 

the  People  in  the  Department  of  the  Sarthe.  Vienna,  to  Austria  and  Prussia.     In  conse* 

When  the  terrible  and  bloody  insurrection  of  quence  of  the  convention  of  Gastein  (*es  Gas- 

June  broke  out,  he  placed  himself  at  the  dis-  tein),  Austria  relinquished  its  claims  to  the 
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King  of  Prussia  for  thesuin  of  2,500,000  thalers.  representative.      Tho  first  President  of   the 

On  September  18th  the  duchy  was  formally  republic  was  Joseph  Jenkins  Roberts.    He  was 

taken  possession  of  by  Prussia,    A  royal  proc-  succeeded  by  Stephen  Allen  Benson.    Each  of 

lamation,  dated  Berlin,  September   18th,  an-  these  two  Presidents  served  four  terms  of  two 

nounced  the  transfer  to  the  people  of  the  duchy,  years  each.    Actual  President,  Daniel  Bashiell 

The  relation  of  Lauenburg  to  the  dominions  of  Warner.    At  the  general  election  held  in  May, 

the  king  is  thus  defined  in  the  royal  proclama-  1865,  the  Hon.  D.  B.  Warner  and  Hon.  James 

tion :  "  La.  accordance  with  the  wishes  expressed  N.  Priest  were  reelected  President  and  Vice 

by  the  representatives  of  Lauenburg,  we  take  President  of  the  republic  for  the  ensuing  two 

possession  by  virtue  of  this  our  royal  patent  of  years  from  the  1st  of  January,  1866. 

the  said  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  with  all  its  sov-  The  last  annual  message  of  President  War 

creign  rights  and  attributes,  adding  to  our  titles  ner  states  with    regard  to  the  relations  of 

that  of  Duke  of  Lauenburg,  and  ordain  by  these  Liberia  with  foreign  powers  that  "  they  are 

presents  that  the  succession  in  the  dukedom  pacific,"  that  "  the  questions  which  have  arisen 

shall  be  for  the  future  hereditary,  according  to  between  the  Liberian  and  the  British  Govern- 

the  law  of  succession  hitherto  in  vigor  in  other  ment,  out  of  the  repudiation  by  certain  chiefs, 

parts  of  our  monarchy.    We  send  the  inhabit-  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  republic,  of  the 

ants  of  the  duchy  our  sovereign  greeting,  and  right  of  the  Liberian  Government  to  exercise 

command  them  to  acknowledge  us  as  their  legit-  authority  in  territory  bought  of  them  in  that 

imate  and  rightful  master,  to  take  the  oath  of  section  of  the  country,  are  still  in  the  course  of 

allegiance  to  us  and  our  successors,  and  to  re-  discussion,"  and  that "  Great  Britain  still  niain- 

spect  and  obey  our  laws  and  ordinances,  whilst  tains    an    attitude    immensely  injurious  "  to 

we,  on  the  other  hand,  assure  them  of  our  Liberia.      Ratifications    of  treaties  of  amity, 

sovereign  protection,  promising  to  govern  them,  commerce,  and  navigation  with  Portugal  and 

the  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  according  to  with  Denmark  have  been  exchanged  in  Lon- 

their  own  laws,  to  confirm  their  well-founded  don,  by  Gerard  Ralston,  Esq.,  Consul-General 

rights  and  privileges,  and  to  do  our  best  for  the  of  Liberia.    The  treaty  with  Portugal  contains 

continued  furtherance  of  their  welfare  and  hap-  the  same  important  principle  of  international 

piness.  law  first  incorporated  in  the  compact  between 

44  We  have  created  a  special  minister  for  the  Hayti  and  Liberia,  assimilating  the  slave  trade 
affairs  of  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  and  ap-  with  piracy.  The  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
pointed  to  that  office  our  prime  minister  and  Liberia  requiring  foreign  traders  to  do  business 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Herr  von  Bismarck-  at  regularly  declared  ports  of  the  republic 
SchOnhausen,  ordering  him  to  carry  on  the  went  into  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1865, 
government  of  the  duchy  according  to  the  laws  and  had  the  happiest  results. 
and  ordinances  hitherto  in  force.  It  is,  more-  The  Liberia  "  Herald  "  of  November  1st  re- 
over,  our  royal  pleasure  that  all  officials  of  high  ports  a  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  tho 
and  low  degree  in  the  duchy  remain  in  office,  country.  u  Within  the  last  Qve  months,"  it 
and  be  confirmed  in  their  appointments  upon  says,  "  five  vessels  have  loaded  with  oil,  chiefly 
taking  the  usual  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  at  the  Liberian  ports  of  entry.  They  took, 
to  us."  on  an  average,  sixty  thousand  gallons  of  oil. 

LIBERIA,  a    Negro    Republic  in  Western  This  does  not  include  the  oil  taken  off  by  tran- 

Africa.   The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1822,  sient  traders." 

and  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  The  trade  of  Liberia  now  flows  almost  wholly 
took  place  on  August  24,  1847.  It  has  been  in  European  channels.  Tho  Company  of  African 
recognized  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  merchants,  at  their  second  meeting  held  in  Lon- 
Prussia,  Brazil,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  (1861)  don,  declared  a  dividend  often  percent.  It  has 
the  United  States.  The  republic  has  about  purchased  and  was  (in  Jan.,  1866)  about  to  send 
600  miles  of  coast  line,  and  extends  back  about  out  a  steamer  for  the  local  coast  trade  of  Sierrd 
100  miles  on  an  average,  but  with  the  facility  of  Leone  with  the  northern  rivers,  Sherbro  ana 
an  almost  indefinite  extension  into  the  interior.  Liberia.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  establish 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  about  regular  steam  navigation  on  the  Niger  for  the 
500,000,  of  whom  about  16,000  are  Americo-  purposes  of  trade.  At  the  semi-annual  meeting 
Liberians,  and  the  remaining  aboriginal  inhab-  of  the  African  Steamship  Company  in  London, 
itants.  The  country  is  divided  into  four  coun-  December  6th,  1865,  it  was  reported  that  "  the 
ties  :  Montserrado,  Grand  Bassa,  Sinoe,  and  revenue  account  was  slightly  better  than  what 
Maryland.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  it  was  the  previous  half  year,"  and  "  with  re- 
in a  President  and  a  Vice-President,  and  the  gard  to  the  two  new  ships,  the'Mandingo  had 
legislative  power  is  exercised  by  a  parliament  of  been  launched  and  would  be  ready  for  sea 
two  houses,  called  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  a  week.  The  Lagos  was  launched  December 
of  Representatives.  The  former  consists  of  3d,  and  by  the  end  of  January  would  be  ready 
eight  members  (two  for  each  county)  elected  for  sea  also.  These  ships  would  be  built  out  of 
for  the  term  of  four  years ;  the  latter  of  thirteen  the  income,  without  calling  for  a  penny  of  cap* 
members,  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years,  ital  from  the  resources  of  the  company.  They 
On  the  increase  of  population  each  additional  would,  therefore,  have  one  ship  more  than 
10,000  persons  will  be  entitled  to  an  additional  they  ever  had  before.     The  vessels  are  of  a 
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superior  character  and  capable  of  earning  larger  the  step-mother  proved  a  kind  and  tendet 
profits."  A  dividend  "of  eight  shillings  per  friend  to  the  orphaned  boy.  When  he  wat 
share  for  the  half  year,  free  of  income  tax,  pay-  about  twelve  years  old  a  Mr.  Crawford,  one  of 
able  on  and  after  December  8th,"  was  de-  the  settlers,  opened  a  school  in  his  own  cabin, 
clared.  Another  new  enterprise  in  London  is  and  young  Lincoln  attended  and  studied  arith- 
the  Commercial  Company  of  Africa,  the  capi-  metic  and  some  of  the  other  branches  of  a  com- 
tal  of  which  is  fixed  at  £300,000,  with  a  pres-  mon  school  education.  But  few  books  had 
ent  issue  of  £200,000,  in  £20,000  shares  of  £10  found  their  way  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
oach.  The  prospectus  states  that  this  com-  "Pocket,"  as  this  portion  of  Indiana  was  call- 
pany  is  formed  "  for  the  purpose  of  conducting,  ed,  but  whenever  one  could  be  obtained  his 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  a  trade  in  the  Bights  father  always  endeavored  to  procure  the  read- 
of  Benin,  Biafra,  the  River  Niger,  and  other  ing  of  it  for  him.  In  this  way  he  became  famil- 
parts  of  Africa,  chiefly  by  barter,  of  European  iar  with  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  jEsop's 
manufactured  goods  for  palm  oil, .  palm-nut  Fables,  Weems's  and  Ramsay's  Life  of  Wash- 
kernels,  ground  nuts,  gold  dust,  ivory,  cotton,  ington,  a  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  and  perhaps  a 
and  other  produce ;  also  for  the  purpose  of  few  other  volumes.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
manufacturing  oil  from  the  kernels  of  the  palm-  made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  in  company  with 
nut."  the  son  of  the  owner  of  a  flatboat,  who  intrust- 

The  number  of  emigrants  sent  by  the  Ameri-  ed  to  the  care  of  the  two  youths  a  valuable 

can  Colonization  Society  to  Liberia  during  the  cargo.    Attacked  on  their  way  down  by  a  gang 

year  1865,  amounted  to  527,  a  number  exceed-  of  thievish  negroes,  the  two  young  men  de- 

ing  the  emigration  of  any  year  since  1856.  fended  the  property  and  drove  off  the  plun- 

LICHTENSTEIN,  a  principality  in  Germany,  derers,  and  pushing  out  into  the  stream  suc- 
Reigning  prince,  Johann  II. ;  born  October  5,  ceeded  in  saving  it  from  depredation. 
1840 ;  succeeded  his  father,  November  12, 1848.  In  1830  Mr.  Lincoln's  father  determined  upon 
Area,  64  square  miles.  Population,  in  1864,  another  removal  to  Decatur,  Illinois,  and  his 
7,150.  A  new  constitution  was  given  to  the  son  assisted  him  in  settling  in  his  new  home, 
principality  on  October  15th,  1862,  by  the  terms  breaking  the  ground  for  a  crop  of  corn,  and 
of  which  the  whole  legislative  power  is  vested  building  a  rail  fence  around  his  farm.  The 
in  one  house  of  representatives,  comprising  fif-  winter  which  followed  was  very  severe,  and  it 
teen  members,  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  reign-  required  the  utmost  exertion  of  Abraham  lin- 
ing prince,  and  the  other  twelve  by  the  people  coin,  now  a  stalwart  youth  of  twenty-one  years, 
in  public  election.  A  vote  is  given  to  all  in-  and  his  father,  to  keep  the  family  in  food,  which 
habitants  who  can  read  and  write ;  but  to  be-  was  mostly  obtained  by  hunting.  Two  years 
come  a  deputy,  a  small  property  qualification  more  were  passed  in  working  on  a  farm,  or  a? 
is  reouired.  clerk  in  a  store.    In  1882  the  Black  Hawk  war 

LINCOLN,  Abraham,  sixteenth  President  occurred.  Volunteers  were  called  for,  and 
of  the  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  young  Lincoln  enlisted  and  was  at  once  made 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  same,  was  born  captain.  He  experienced  considerable  march- 
in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  February  12,  ing  during  the  campaign,  but  had  no  oppor- 
1809,  and  died  in  Washington,  from  a  pistol-  tunity  of  exhibiting  his  prowess  as  a  fighter, 
shot  wound  inflicted  by  an  assassin,  April  15,  After  his  return  from  the  war  he  ran  for  the 
1865.  His  father  was  very  poor,  and  the  region  Legislature,  but  was  defeated,  though  receiving 
of  Kentucky  in  which  he  lived  afforded  at  that  a  heavy  vote.  He  next  purchased  a  store  and 
time  but  scant  opportunities  for  education.  At  stock  of  goods,  and  was  appointed  postmaster, 
seven  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  school  for  a  The  store  proved  unprofitable  and  he  sold  out, 
short  time,  and  his  only  text-book  was  an  old  but  through  the  whole  pursued  his  studies  at 
copy  of  Dilworth's  Spelling-Book.  When  he  every  opportunity.  Having  acquired  a  knowl- 
was  in  his  eighth  year,  his  father,  tired  of  the  edge  of  surveying,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
hopeless  straggle  which  even  then  crushed  all  the  next  two  or  three  years  as  government  sor- 
the  energies  of  the  poorer  white  settlers  in  the  veyor,  and  won  a  high  reputation  for  the  ac-' 
slave  States,  sold  his  little  homestead,  and  put-  curacy  of  his  surveys.  In  1834  he  was  a  mem- 
ting  his  family  and  his  few  household  goods  ber  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  after  the 
upon  a  raft,  sought  a  new  home  in  the  then  session  closed,  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  the 
wilderness  of  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  cutting  study  of  law.  In  1836  he  was  admitted  to  the 
his  road  with  his  axe  through  the  dense  forest  bar,  and  in  April,  1837,  removed  to  Springfield, 
during  the  last  eighteen  miles  of  his  route.  Illinois,  and  commenced  practice  in  partnership 
Rearing  a  log-cabin  two  or  three  miles  distant  with  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart.  He  soon  won  a 
from  the  nearest  neighbor,  the  family  entered  good  reputation  as  an  able  pleader,  both  in  civil 
upon  a  pioneer's  life.  The  mother  of  the  future  and  criminal  practice.  He  was  reelected  twice 
President,  herself  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  to  the  Legislature,  where  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
piety,  taught  her  boy  to  read  and  write,  and  ance  of  his  subsequent  political  antagonist,  Hon. 
encouraged  the  taste  for  books  which  even  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  In  1840  he  declined  being 
their  circumstances  could  not  wholly  repress,  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and  though 
When  he  was  ten  years  of  age  she  died.  His  taking  a  deep  interest  in  political  matters,  rank- 
father  married  again  a  year  or  two  later,  and  ing  as  a  Whig  of  the  Henry  Clar  school,  h* 
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Bought  no  political  preferment,  but  devoted  him-  Western  custom,  the  two  candidates  canvassed 

self  assiduously  to  his  profession,  in  which  his  the  State  in  defence  of  their  principles.    The 

ability  had  already  gained  him  a  commanding  canvass  was  one  of  deep  interest ;  great  prin- 

position.    In  1844  he  canvassed  the  State  for  ciples  were  at   stake.      Both  the  candidates 

Mr.  Clay.    In  1846  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  were  men  of  decided  ability,  and  possessed  the 

and  took  his  seat  in  1847,  the  only  Whig  Rep-  power  of  swaying  their  audiences—Judge  Doug- 

resentative  from  Illinois,  and  probably  the  only  las  by  a  rare  talent  for  reaching  the  popular 

one  who  could  have  been  elected.    During  the  vein,  and  chiming  in  with  the  prejudices,  the 

single  term  in  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  sympathies,  and  the  passions  of  the  people,  and 

House  of  Representatives  there  were  several  Mr.  Lincoln  by  an  irresistible  logic,  and  a  hap- 

important  questions  before  Congress,   among  py  faculty  of  "putting  things,"  which,  by  a 

others,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Right  of  Petition,  few  well-placed  words,  overturned  and  annihi- 

the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Co-  lated  his  adversary's  positions.    It  would  have 

lnmbia,  the  Wilraot  Proviso,  the  Pacheco  Case,  been  difficult  to  find  two  men  better  matched 

the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  the  Modification  of  for  a  controversy.     At  first  their  meetings  be- 

the  Taring  and  the  abolishment  of  the  Franking  fore  the  people  were  accidental ;  Judge  Douglas 

Privilege.    In  regard  to  all  these  questions  Mr.  spoke  at  Chicago  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  Mr. 

Lincoln  took  a  manly  and  decided  action,  voting  Lincoln  on  the  10th,  and  a  week  later  both 

generally  with  his  party,   but  independently  spoke  on  the  same  day  at  Springfield.    On  the 

whenever  he  regarded  their  course  as  incon-  24th  of  July  Mr.  Lincoln  challenged  Judge 

sistent  with  the  highest  rule  of  right.  Douglas  to  a  series  of  debates  on  the  principles 

In  1848  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  involved  in  the  campaign.  The  Judge  ac- 
national  convention  which  nominated  Gen.  cepted,  and  though  the  terms  he  proposed  gave 
Taylor  for  the  Presidency,  and  subsequently  him  four  speeches  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  three,  the 
canvassed  Illinois  in  his  favor.  In  1849  ho  was  latter  made  no  objection.  Seven  of  these  de- 
the  Whig  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  bates  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
from  Illinois,  but  was  defeated,  the  Democratic  between  the  21st  of  August  and  the  15th  of 
party  having  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  October,  and  they  were  afterwards  published  in 
Legislature.  He  now  devoted  himself  most  as-  full  from  phonographic  notes.  The  principles 
siduously  to  his  professional  pursuits,  though  of  the  two  parties  were  very  thoroughly  dis- 
still  watching  with  great  eagerness  the  political  cussed,  and  the  weak  points  of  each  fully  ex- 
measures  before  the  country.  In  May,  1854,  posed.  The  discussion  was  fair,  open,  and 
the  Nebraska  bill  was  passed,  and  the  Missouri  manly,  and  it  was  very  generally  conceded  that 
Compromise  act  repealed.  This  roused  the  Mr.  Lincoln  was  unsurpassed  in  the  mental 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  tournament.  The  Republicans  had  a  majority 
to  a  vigorous  opposition,  and  Hlinois,  which  of  about  five  thousand  in  the  popular  vote,  but 
had  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  reli-  owing  to  the  inequality  with  which  the  State 
able  of  the  Western  States  for  the  Democratic  was  districted,  and  the  pressure  from  other 
party,  was  revolutionized.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  States,  Mr.  Douglas  was  reelected  to  the  Senate 
prominent  part  in  the  political  campaign  of  the  by  a  small  majority  of  legislative  votes, 
autumn  of  1854.  A  United  States  Senator  was  During  the  next  year  and  a  half  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  be  chosen  in  the  place  of  Gen.  Shields,  who  visited  Ohio,  Kansas,  and  New  York,  and  made 
had  supported  the  Nebraska  bill,  which  Judge  several  speeches  of  great  ability  on  political 
Douglas  had  originated.  The  State  was  carried  questions.  That  delivered  in  New  York,  and 
by  the  Whigs,  who  had  two  candidates  for  the  subsequently  published,  was  one  of  the  most 
senatorship,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Judge  Trumbull,  effective  and  eloquent  expositions  of  the  policy 
one  of  Whig  and  the  other  of  Democratic  ante-  of  the  Republican  party  made,  and  served  as  a 
cedents.  Regarding  a  division  as  disastrous  at  text-book  for  the  orators  of  that  party  in  the 
that  time,  and  satisfied  of  Judge  Trumbull's  succeeding  canvass.  A  speech  delivered  in 
ability  and  integrity,  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  rare  Cincinnati  to  an  audience  largely  made  up  of 
generosity,  not  only  withdrew  his  name  from  Kentuckians  in  the  spring  of  1860,  in  which  ho 
the  canvass,  but  persuaded  his  friends  to  support  enunciated,  in  his  own  telling  way,  his  abhor- 
Trumbull,  who  was  then  elected.  rence  of  slavery,  is  still  remembered  in  that 

In  1856  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  was  prominent  city  for  its  extraordinary  power.    The  Repub- 

before  the  first  Republican  national  convention  lican  national  convention,. which  assembled  at 

for  the  Vice-Presidency,  receiving  one  hundred  Chicago  on  the  16th  of  May,  1860,  was  at  first 

and  ten  votes  on  the  informal  ballot.    His  name  nearly  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Seward  and 

headed  the  Republican  electoral  ticket  in  Illi-  Mr.  Lincoln  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 

nois,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  canvass,  but  the  preponderance  for  Mr.  Lincoln  soon 

In  1858  the  senatorial  term  of  Judge  Doug-  became  evident,  and  on  the  third  ballot  he  was 
las  being  about  to  expire,  the  Republicans  of  nominated,  receiving  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
Illinois,  at  their  State  convention  on  the  17th  four  out  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  votes, 
of  June,  1858,  at  Springfield,  nominated  Abra-  and  by  motion  of  Mr.  Evarts,  of  New  York,  tho 
ham  Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for  United  States  nomination  was  made  unanimous.  The  nomi- 
Senator.  Judge  Douglas  was  the  candidato  of  nation  with  the  platform  was  formally  accepted 
the  Democratic  party ;  and,  in  accordance  with  by  him,  in  a  graceful  letter,  on  the  23d  May, 
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and  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Re-  States,  and  everywhere  along  his  way  made 

publican  party  throughout  the  country.  brief  addresses,  the  main  scope  of  which  was, 

His  opponents  were  divided  (purposely,  there  that  if  the  people  only  stood  firm  in  maintain- 
was  reason  to  believe,  it  being  the  design  of  the  ing  the  Constitution  and  the  Government,  no 
leaders  at  the  South  to  make  his  election  cer-  power  on  earth  could  overthrow  them.  At 
tain,  that  it  might  be  used  to  effect  a  disruption  Philadelphia,  information  was  communicated  to 
of  the  nation)  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  be-  him  that  a  plot  existed  to  assassinate  him  at 
fore,  there  being  three  other  tickets  in  the  field,  Baltimore.  The  only  precaution  he  took  was 
viz.,  Messrs.  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  the  candi-  to  leave  Harrisburg  one  train  earlier  than  had 
dates  of  the  Pro-slavery  Democrats ;  Messrs.  been  expected,  the  telegraph  wires  being  mean- 
Douglas  and  H.  V.  Johnson,  the  candidates  of  time  disconnected.  He  arrived  in  Washington 
the  Progressive  Democrats ;  and  Messrs  Bell  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  February  23d. 
and  Everett,  the  representatives  of  a  conserva-  On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  he  took  the  oath 
tive  party,  mostly  composed  of  those  who  had  of  office,  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  a 
belonged  to  the  old  Whig  party.  On  the  6th  plain,  straightforward  talk  with  the  nation.  He 
of  November,  1860,  the  election  took  place,  and  began  by  showing,  in  the  clearest  way,  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  received  180  electoral  votes  out  there  was  no  ground  for  the  apprehension 
of  803,  Breckinridge  having  72,  Bell  39,  and  which  seemed  to  exist  at  the  South  that  "  their 
Douglas  12.  The  popular  vote  was  somewhat  property,  their  peace,  and  their  personal  so- 
different  in  its  proportions,  Mr.  Lincoln  having  curity  were  to  be  endangered."  He  declared 
a  plurality  of  nearly  600,000,  but  not  an  abso-  that  he  took  the  oath  to  support  the  Constita- 
lute  majority,  while  Douglas  came  next,  Breck-  tion  "  with  no  mental  reservations."  He  argued 
inridge  next,  and  Bell  last.  The  exact  popular  briefly  and  clearly  the  question  of  secession, 
vote  was:  for  Lincoln,  1,857,610 ;  for  Douglas,  averring  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done 
1,291,574;  for  Breckinridge,  850,082 ;  for  Bell,  at  the  South,  the  Union  was  unbroken,  and  he 
646,124.  should,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  take  care 

No  sooner  was  his  election  ascertained,  than  "  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully  ex- 
the  conspiracy  which  had  long  been  smoulder-  ecuted  in  all  the  States;  "  that  in  doing  this 
ing  in  the  Southern  States  burst  out  in  full  there  would  be  no  bloodshed,  "  unless  it  be 
flame.  During  the  four  months  which  inter-  forced  upon  the  national  authority,"  but  that 
vened  between  his  election  and  his  inaugura-  the  power  of  the  Government  would  be  used 
tion,  six  States — South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  "  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas — passed  places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to 
ordinances  of  secession,  and  appointed  delegates  collect  the  duties  and  imposts ; "  and  he  closed 
to  meet  in  convention  at  Montgomery,  Ala-  his  address  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  who 
bam  a,  on  the  4th  of  February,  a  month  before  really  loved  the  Union,  to  pause  and  consider 
the  inauguration.  This  convention  adopted  a  u  before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the 
provisional  constitution  for  what  they  denomi-  destruction  of  our  national  fabric,  with  all  its 
nated  the  Confederate  States,  and  chose  Jeffer-  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hopes."  "  In 
son  Davis  President  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,1' 
Vice-President  of  their  new  government.  Thus,  said  he,  "  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous 
before  he  had  even  left  his  home  in  Illinois  to  issue  of  civil  war.  The  Government  will  not 
come  to  the  capital  and  assume  office,  and  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without 
nearly  a  month  before  his  taking  his  official  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no 
oath,  the  insurrectionists  had  organized  a  sepa-  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
ration  involving  six  States,  and  with  a  certainty  eminent,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn 
that  others  would  join  them.  It  was  not  in  one  to  4  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 'it.  I 
consequence  of  any  thing  he  had  done,  for  he  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
could  not  as  yet  perform  any  official  act ;  nor  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
was  it  in  consequence  of  any  thing  which  the  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break 
leaders  saw  he  had  power  to  do,  for  they  knew  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
his  views  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  he  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and 
would  swear  to  maintain  the  Constitution  in-  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
violate.  Secession  had  been  a  foregone  con-  stone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
elusion,  to  be  carried  out  at  this  time,  if  it  could  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched, 
be  made  practicable.  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  our  nature." 
left  his  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  go  to        Mr.  Lincoln  found,  upon  entering  upon  the 

Washington,  and  enter  upon  his  presidential  duties  of  his  office,  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 

duties.    In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  passed  ment  greatly  impaired  by  the  uncertainty  of 

through   Indianapolis,    Cincinnati,  Columbus,  the  future,  its  navy  scattered,  and  less  than  a 

Pittsburg,   Cleveland,    Buffalo,  Albany,  New  dozen  ships  in  serviceable  condition  to  guard 

York,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  and  Harrisburg.  our  coasts ;  the  larger  part  of  the  small-arms 

He  met  the  Legislatures  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  and  cannon  belonging  to  the  Government  in 

York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  the  hands  of  the  States  which  had  already  se- 

were  then  in  session,  at  the  capitals  of  those  ceded ;  forts,  arsenals,  mints,  and  vessels,  seized 
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by  the  msnrreotionists;  the  troops  of  our  regu-  had,  after  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  come 
lar  army  deprived  of  their  arms  and  sent  home,  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  proclamation 
by  alow  and  devious  routes,  as  paroled  pris-  of  emancipation  as  a  war  measure,  and  the 
oners;  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  was  draw-  first  day  of  the  new  year  saw  liberty  pro- 
ing  nigh  the  point  of  starvation,  and  no  supplies  claimed  to  all  the  slaves  of  the  rebellious  States. 
could  be  sent  them  except  by  running  the  fire  The  victory  of  Stone  River,  the  capture  of 
of  batteries.  The  attempt  was  made  by  a  mer-  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  the  opening 
chant  vessel,  but  she  Was  fired  upon,  and  with-  of  the  Mississippi,  the  substantia]  exclusion  of 
out  waiting  the  surrender,  which  could  not  the  rebels  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  the 
have  been  long  delayed,  the  rebel  leaders  chose  redemption  of  Tennessee,  were  all  so  many 
to  bombard  the  fort,  and  take  possession  of  it  positive  gains ;  while  the  disaster  of  Chancellors- 
after  a  thirty-three  hours'  siege,  on  the  14th  of  ville  was  more  than  redeemed  by  the  glorious 
April  though  bloody  victory  of  Gettysburg,  and  the 

Then  came  the  necessity  of  at  once  calling  misfortunes  of  Chickamauga  alleviated  by  the 

the  nation  to  arms,  and  on  the  15th  of  April  triumphant  successes  of  Chattanooga.  "Peace," 

the  call  for  75,000  men  roused  the  people  to  the  said  the  President,  reviewing  these  achievements 

struggle  which  for  four  years  to  come  was  to  of  our  armies,  u  does  not  look  so  distant  as  it 

task  their  energies  and  try  their  patience.    The  did."    He  had  anxiously  sought  for  two  years 

response  from  every  Northern  State  was  cordial,  to  bring  the  border  States  into  the  adoption  of 

prompt,  and  earnest.     Men  and  means  were  a  system  of  emancipation,  more  or  less  gradual ; 

pressed  upon  the  Government  in  abundance,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  adoption  of  an 

Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  emancipation  constitution  in  the  new  State  of 

Virginia  hung  back,  and  some  of  them  answered  West  Virginia,  and  the  emancipation  of  their 

the  call  with  insolent  threats  and  defiance.  Vir-  slaves  by  Missouri  and  Maryland,  while  Con- 

ginia  soon  after  went  over  to  the  rebels ;  the  gress  abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 

Governorof  Missouri,  foiled  in  his  efforts  to  take  luinbia,  forbade  it  in  all  the  territories,  and 

his  State  in  the  same  direction,  fled  from  it,  struck  from  the  statute-books  the  fugitive  slave 

and   loyal   officers   took   his   place;    Mary-  laws. 

land,  held  in  military  possession,  took  up  the  The  arrest  of  persons  guilty  of  alleged  trea- 
national  cause,  and  finally  emancipated  her  sonable  acts  or  words,  which,  though  not  made 
slaves ;  Delaware,  halting  long  between  two  in  all  cases  by  his  order,  he  could  not  but  sane- 
opinions,  at  length  raised  troops  for  the  tion,  occasioned  some  animadversions,  and  was 
Union;  and  Kentucky,  attempting  neutral-  explained  by  him  in  two  lucid  and  able  let- 
ity,  found  herself  neutral  only  as  the  battle-  ters  to  the  New  York*  and  Ohio  committees 
£eld  and  plunder-ground  of  the  contending  who  had  addressed  him  on  the  subject.  In 
armies.  An  extra  session  of  Congress  had  been  1864,  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  were 
called  for  July  4th.  On  the  19th  of  April  the  rendered  anxious  by  financial  difficulties,  the 
ports  of  the  seceded  States  were  declared  under  rapid  depreciation  of  the  national  currency,  the 
.blockade.  Washington,  at  first  in  extreme  resignation  of  Secretary  Chase,  and  the  ap- 
peril,  was,  not  without  bloodshed,  soon  strongly  pointment  of  Mr.  Fessenden.  Then  began  in 
garrisoned.  The  President  long  cherished  the  May  those  movements — unequalled  in  the  his- 
hope  that  the  war  would  be  but  brief,  and  that  tory  of  modern  times,  by  which,  in  less  than 
soon  peace  and  union  as  of  old  would  be  re-  a  twelvemonth,  the  rebellion  was  crushed — 
stored.  The  battle  of  Bull  Bun  dispelled  in  Grant's  great  campaign,  where  each  day's 
part  this  illusion ;  the  nation  began  to  harness  slaughter  was  almost  that  of  an  army,  but  in 
itself  for  the  work  before  it,  and  during  the  which,  with  a  wonderful  endurance  and  per- 
autumn  and  winter  of  1861-'62  the  President  sistency,  he  held  his  adversary,  till  at  last  he 
was  heavily  burdened  with  the  cares  and  re-  yielded ;  that  unparalleled  march  of  a  thousand 
sponsibilities  so  suddenly  thrown  upon  him ;  miles,  by  which  Sherman,  making  pauses  only 
finance,  the  raising  and  maintaining  great  ar-  at  Atlanta,  at  Savannah,  and  at  Goldsboro,' 
raies  throughout  the  country,  settling  the  diffi-  swept  as  with  a  besom  of  destruction  through 
cult  Trent  case,  and  adjusting  temporarily  the  the  hostile  territory,  and  at  last  brought  his  foe 
serious  and  delicate  questions  connected  with  to  surrender ;  and  that  wisely-planned  retreat 
slavery  which  were  constantly  arising,  under  of  Thomas  on  Nashville,  and  his  subsequent 
the  movements  of  Butler,  Fremont,  and  other  hurling  of  his  troops  upon  the  foe,  pursuing 
of  the  army  commanders.  them  till  they  were  scattered  and  broken. 

The  year  1862,  though  cheered  by  some  vie-  .      Meantime  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been,  by  a  respect- 

tories  like  those  of  Thomas,  at  Mill  Spring,  the  able  majority  in  the  popular  vote,  and  a  great 

grand  forward  movements  of  Halleck,  Grant,  majority  in  the  electoral  college,  called  for  a  sec- 

and  Buell  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  ond  term  to  the  Presidential  chair,  inaugurated 

the  capture  of  Island  No.  Ten  and  Memphis,  amid  the  acclamations  of  thousands ;  though 

of  New  Orleans  and  its  guarding  forts,  of  Beau-  still  not  without  some  threats  of  assassination, 

fort  and  Port  Royal,  of  Roanoke  Island  and  he  seemed  about  entering  upon  more  halcyon 

Newbern,  was  on  the  whole  one  of  gloom  and  days.  Richmond  and  Petersburg  had  been  evac- 

anxiety  for  the  President.     But  the  dawn  of  uated,  and  his  own  feet  had  trodden  the  pave- 

the  new  year  brought  altered  prospects.    He  ments  of  the  late  Confederate  capital/  Lee  had 
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surrendered,  and  Johnston  was  about  to  do  so.  no  previous  day  of  mourning  had  ever  witness- 
Davis  was  a  fugitive,  and  his  abdication  had  ed.  The  cities  of  Canada,  by  request  of  their 
been  made,  without  leaving  a  successor.  War  municipal  officers,  all  observed  it  by  cessation 
had  substantially  ceased,  and  the  national  ban-  from  business  and  public  meetings  of  condo- 
ner  was  to  float  from  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter  lence.  In  far-off  San  Francisco  the  citizens  in 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1665,  the  anniversary  of  mourning  array  formed  in  a  procession  in  honor 
the  day,  four  years  before,  which  witnessed  its  of  the  dead  President,  and  in  many  of  the  cities 
humiliation.  Pacification  was  to  be  the  future  of  the  South  there  were  all  the  manifestations 
work  of  the  President.  of  grief. 

Amid  these  joyous  anticipations  of  the  future,  All  day,  during  the  20th  of  April,  the  body 
when  the  sad  and  wearied  look  which  had  so  continued  to  lie  in  state  in  the  rotunda,  and 
long  hovered  over  his  face  seemed  about  to  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  persons  visited 
give  place  to  one  of  serene  satisfaction,  the  as-  it,  many  of  them  soldiers  who  left  their  beds  in 
sassin,  creeping  stealthily  from  behind,  as  he  the  hospitals  to  take  one  last  look  at  their  de- 
sat  with  his  family  and  friends  in  his  box  at  the  parted  chief.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
theatre,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  the  21st,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Lient- 
fired,  with  fatal  precision,  the  pistol-shot,  which.  Gen.  Grant  and  his  staff,  several  Senators,  the 
penetrating  his  brain,  in  a  few  hours  terminated  Illinois  delegation,  and  a  number  of  army  offi- 
his  life.  The  immediate  assassin  was  an  actor,  cere,  arrived  at  the  Capitol  and  took  their  fare- 
by  the  name  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  but  the  well  look  at  the  face  of  tho  deceased.  Then, 
assassination  was  a  part  of  a  conspiracy  intended  after  an  impressive  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gorier, 
to  cripple  the  Government  by  the  simultaneous  the  remains  were  borne  without  music,  but 
destruction  of  its  principal  executive  officers,  accompanied  by  an  escort,  to  the  railroad 
and  it  involved,  either  as  principals  or  accesso-  station  and  placed  in  the  hearse  car,  to  which 
ries,  a  number  of  persons.  Nine  of  the  more  the  remains  of  his  son  Willie  had  been  pre- 
immediate  actors  suffered  condign  punishment,  viously  removed.  After  a  prayer  and  benedic- 
Booth  being  shot  in  the  act  of  arresting  him ;  tion,  the  train  Blowly  moved  from  the  depot, 
Harold,  Payne,  Atzerot,  and  Mrs.  Snrratt  hung ;  the  engine  bell  tolling,  and  the  immense  assem- 
Arnold,  Mudd,  and  McLaughlin  imprisoned  for  blage  reverently  uncovering  their  heads.  The 
life,  and  Spangler  for  six  years.  The  excite-  funeral  cortege  was  conveyed  on  a  special 
ment  which  the  intelligence  of  his  death  caused  through  train,  on  the  same  route  (with  one  or 
throughout  the  nation  has  never  been  parallel-  two  exceptions)  as  that  taken  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
ed  in  human  history.  The  whole  people  wore  on  his  way  to  Washington  in  1861.  The  car 
in  tears;  cities  and  villages  were  draped  in  also,  which  bore  the  body  and  its  attendants, 
mourning ;  all  ranks  and  conditions  lamented  was  the  same  which  had  been  especially  con- 
hira  as  a  father,  and  everywhere  were  seen  the  structed  for  the  late  President's  especial  use 
insignia  of  sorrow.  when  travelling  over  the   military  roads — a 

The  funeral  honors  paid  to  the  deceased  Chief  superb  piece  of  construction,  and  now  appro- 
Magistrate  surpassed  in  magnificence  as  well  as  priately  draped,  as  were  also  the  other  six  cars 
in  their  manifestation  of  the  intensity  of  real  forming  the  train.  To  prevent  accidents,  the 
sorrow  those  ever  bestowed  on  any  President  rate  of  speed  was  limited.  No  stoppage  was 
who  had  deceased  either  in  or  out  of  office,  and  made  between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  In 
have  hardly  been  equalled  in  the  funereal  pomp  out-of-the-way  places,  little  villages,  or  single 
of  the  obsequies  of  any  monarch  of  ancient  or  farm-houses,  people  came  out  to  the  side  of  the 
modern  times.  track  and  watched,  with  heads  reverently  nn- 

The  body,  having  been  properly  embalmed  covered  and  faces  full  of  genuine  sadness,  the 
and  prepared  for  the  grave,  was  laid  in  state  in  passage  of  the  car  bearing  the  body  of  the  late 
the  "Green  Room"  of  the  Presidential  man-  President  Along  the  whole  line  were  seen  these 
6ion — in  a  splendid  coffin  and  within  a  grand  mourning  groups,  some  on  foot  and  some  in  car- 
catafalque.  Here,  surrounded  by  the  sad  em-  riages,  wearing  badges  of  sorrow,  arid  many  evi- 
blems  of  woe,  and  covered  with  the  costliest  dently  having  come  a  long  distance  to  pay  this 
and  rarest  floral  tributes  of  affection,  it  rested  little  tribute  of  respect,  the  only  one  in  their 
until  noon  of  Wednesday  the  19th  of  April,  power,  to  the  memory  of  the  murdered  Chief 
On  that  day,  which  by  request  of  the  Depart-  Magistrate. 

ment  of  State  was  observed  as  a  day  of  mourn-  Baltimore,  through  which  city,  four  years 

ing   by   the  whole  American  people,  appro-  before,  tho  late  President  had  hurried  incognito, 

priate  funeral  services  were  performed  at  the  on  his  inaugural  trip,  now  received  his  honored 

White  House,  and  the  body  removed,  with  an  remains  with  every  mark  of  reverence.    Es- 

imposing  military  procession,  and  attended  by  corted  by  a  splendid  procession,  the  body  was 

an  immense  concourse  of  people  to  the  rotunda  conveyed  to    the  rotunda  of  the  Exchange, 

of  tho  National  Capitol.    Here,  reposing  be-  where  upon  a  gorgeous  catafalque,  and  sur- 

neath  its  splendid  catafalque,  it  again  lay  in  rounded  by  flowers,  it  rested  for  several  hours, 

state,  guarded  by  officers  of  the  army  with  receiving  the  silent  homage  of  thousands  who 

drawn  swords.  That  day  was  observed  through-  crowded  to  take  their  last  look  at  the  features 

out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  with  a  of  the  illustrious  patriot, 

solemnity  and  genuine  sadness  of  heart  such  as  As  the  cars  passed  along  their  route,  entire 
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neighborhoods,  old  and  young,  men,  and  women  seemed  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  resolved  to 

with  infants  in  their  arms,  turned  out  by  the  turn  out  en  masse  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect 

roadside  and  anxiously  watched  the  funeral  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  as  his  coffin 

train.    Flags  at  half-mast,  mourning  inscrip-  passed  by.    For  a  distance  of  a  mile  the  ob- 

tions,  funeral  arches,  testified  the  sorrow  that  server  on  the  train  could  perceive  only  one  sea 

was  felt  in  every  heart     Clusters  of  men  at  of  human  beings. 

various  points  raised  their  hats  as  the  funeral  Of  a  yet  grander  character  was  the  reception 

car  glided  past,  and  the  deepest  sorrow  was  ex-  given  to  the  remains  at  Jersey  City.  The  depot, 

pressed  in  every  countenance.  one  of  the  largest  halls  in  the  country,  was  draped 

At  York,  Pa.,  at  the  request  of  the  ladies  of  in  an  imposing  manner,  bells  tolled,  cannon 

that  town,  a  beautiful  wreath  was  placed  with  boomed  in  sad  echoes,  and  as  the  remains  were 

due  solemnity  upon  the  coffin,  while  a  dirge  moved  from  the  oars  to  the  boat,  a  choir  of 

was  performed  by  the  band,  amid  the  tolling  of  singers  chanted  a  solemn  dirge.    Again,  as  the 

bells  and  the  uncovered  heads  of  the  mul-  ferry-boat  neared  the  New  York  side  of  the 

titude.  Hudson,  strains  of  funeral  music  pealed  from 

At  Harrisburg,  owing  to  the  heavy  rain,  the  their  united  voices,  and  mingled  with  the  sound 

intended  military  and  civic  display  did  not  take  of  cannon  and  tolling  bells, 

place.    Throngs  of  people,  however,  lined  the  In  New  York  city  the  scene  was  imposing 

streets,  and  followed  the  remains  to  the  Capitol,  beyond  comparison.    As  far  as  the  eye  could 

where  the  body  lay  in  state,  in  the  House  of  see,  a  dense  mass  of  people,  all  wearing  the 

Representatives,  upon  a  fine  catafalque,  sur-  insignia  of  mourning,  filled  the  streets  and 

rounded  with  a  circle  of  white  flowering  al-  crowded  every  window.    The  fronts  of  the 

monds ;  and  during  a  part  of  the  night  the  cit-  houses  and  warehouses  were  tastefully  draped 

izens  were  allowed  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  Pres-  with  mourning,  and  the  national  ensign  was 

ident's  features.  displayed  at  half-mast  from  the  top  of  almost 

From  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia  it  may  be  every  building.    The  procession  which  accom- 

said  that  the  entire  route  was  amid  crowds  of  panied  and  followed  the  remains  to  their  resting- 

sorrowing  people,  for  between  villages  and  place  in  the  City  Hall  was  very  large,  and  passed 

towns,  all  the  way,  farmers  and  their  families  through  such  a  concourse  of  mourning  faces  as 

assembled  in  fields  and  about  houses,  seriously  New  York  never  before  witnessed.    Along  the 

and  reverently  gazing  at  the  funeral  cortege.  entire  route  minute-guns  were  fired,  the  bells 

At  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  received  tolled  from  all  the  steeples  of  the  city,  and  the 

by  a  great  procession,  the  remains  of  the  Presi-  Trinity  chimes  wailed  forth  the  notes  of  "  Old 

dent  found  a  resting-place  in  Independence  Hall,  Hundred."    Arrived  at  the  City  Hall,  the  coffin 

around  which  cluster  so  many  historical  mem-  was  borne  into  the  rotunda  amid  the  solemn 

ones,  and  over  which  four  years  before  the  chan tings  of  eight  hundred  singers,  and  was 

then  President-elect  hoisted  the  American  flag  placed  upon  the  catafalque  prepared  for  it  The 

with  a  declaration  of  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  hall  was  richly  and  tastefully  draped,  and  the 

his  life  rather  than  abandon  the  cause  which  he  coffin  almost  buried  in  flowers,  while  a  large 

at  length  fell  in  defending.    The  bier  was  close  military  guard  kept  watch  night  and  day  of  the 

to  the  famous  old  liberty -bell  which  first  sound-  precious  dust    All  day  and  all  night  long  the 

ed  forth  in  1776  the  tidings  of  independence,  living  tide  pressed  into  the  hall  to  pay  their 

The  interior  of  the  hall,  as  well  as  its  exterior,  was  last  respects  to  the  dead,  and  when  the  time 

heavily  draped  and  most  artistically  illuminated,  came  for  the  departure  of  the  funeral  pro- 

Around  the  remains  were  appropriate  decora-  cession,  thousands  who  had  waited  for  hours  in 

tions,  leaves  of  exquisite  evergreens,  and  flowers  the  long  lines  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  that  well- 

of  a  rich  crimson  bloom.    At  the  head  of  the  known  face,  were  obliged  to  turn  away  sadly 

corpse  were  bouquets,  while  flaming  tapers  were  disappointed.    At  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight 

at  the  feet,  and  from  the  elaborately  hung  walls  on  the  24th,  the  German  ^  musical  societies  per- 

the  portraits  of  the  great  and  good  who  have  formed  a  funeral  chant  in  the  rotunda  of  the 

passed  away,  eloquent  in  their  silence,  looked  City  Hall,  with  the  most  thrilling  effect    In 

down  upon  the  sad  scene.    The  next  morning,  the"  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  April  the  great 

before  daylight,  lines  of  people  were  formed  to  metropolis  took  its  final  leave  of  the  remains  of 

view  the  remains  of  the  President,  and  these  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  after  a  farewell  more 

lines  extended  a  distance  of  three  miles,  from  grand  and  imposing  than  any  demonstration  in 

the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  Rivers,  and  the  previous  experience  of  the  nation,  they 

thousands  spent  three  or  four  hours  in  the  lines,  started  on  their  way  westward.    The  funeral 

before  reaching  the  hall.  pageant  was  of  extraordinary  grandeur  and  im- 

The  funeral  train  left  Philadelphia  at  4  a.  m.  pressiveness.    A  military  force  of  more  than 

on  the  24th   of  Amil,  1865.     The  incidents  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  the  staffs  of  the  sev- 

of  the  journey  to  New  York  were  similar  to  eral  brigades  and  divisions  and  their  batteries, 

those  which  had  previously  occurred.    At  times  and  the  civic  elements  which  joined  in  the  pro- 

the  track  was  lined  for  miles  on  both  sides  with  cession,  formed  «.  double  line  of  four  and  a  half 

a  continuous  array  of  people.    The  most  im-  miles  in  length.    Last  in  the  procession  were 

pressive  scene  of  the  whole  route  thus  far,  was  about  two  thousand  colored  citizens  of  New 

furnished  by  the  city  of  Newark,  where  it  York,  preceded  by  a  banner  bearing  the  in* 
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scription  on  one  side,  "Abraham  Lincoln,  dentwas  imposing  and  sublime.  A  magnificent 
oub  Emancipator,"  and  on  the  other,  u  To  funeral  arch  had  been  erected  at  the  railroad 
millions  of  Bondmen  he  Liberty  gave."  station,  and  under  this  the  precious  remains 
Throughout  the  whole  distance  traversed  by  were  received  and  conveyed  thus  to  the  rotunda 
the  procession  the  streets  were  lined  by  dense  of  the  Court  House,  where  they  were  laid  in 
masses  of  sorrowing  mourners,  and  every  win-  state  upon  a  catafalque  of  wonderful  beauty, 
dow  amid  its  drapery  of  woe  was  filled  with  and  visited  by  thousands  who  thus  in  sadness 
sad  faces.  At  the  same  time  a  vast  concourse  welcomed  back  their  dead  ruler  to  the  State 
assembled  in  Union  Square,  where  an  eloquent  which  had  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  his 
funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  home.  From  all  the  towns  and  villages  for 
George  Bancroft,  and  an  elegiac  ode  written  hundreds  of  miles  around  the  Queen  City  of  the 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant  was  recited.  As  Lakes,  the  people  had  come  to  express  alike 
the  sad  procession  moved  westward,  the  same  their  grief  and  respect  for  Abraham  Lincoln, 
scenes  of  popular  grief  and  of  heartfelt  sorrow  At  night  when  fair  hands  had  strewn  the  coffin 
and  respeot  were  everywhere  manifested,  with  fresh  flowers,  it  was  borne  with  chanted 
Arches,  columns,  monuments,  banners,  etc.,  dirges  by  torchlight  to  the  station  house,  and 
arranged  with  tasteful  and  loving  care,  lined  the  at  last  on  the  8d  of  May,  after  a  journey  of 
entire  route  of  the  funeral  train  as  it  passed  seventeen  hundred  miles,  reached  Springfield, 
along  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  heralded  on  Illinois,  the  home  where  he  had  been  so  long 
its  onward  course  by  the  tolling  of  bells  and  the  personally  known.  The  remains  were  received 
echoing  of  minute-guns.  At  Albany  the  corpse  by  a  procession,  and  were  carried  to  the  State 
was  escorted  across  the  river  by  a  torchlight  House,  where  they  were  deposited  in  the  Hall 
procession  of  the  military  and  firemen,  and  of  Representatives,  under  a  canopy  of  exquisite 
placed  in  the  Capitol  of  the  State,  where  it  rest-  design  and  finish,  while  prominent  among 
ed  until  2  p.  m.  of  the  next  day — visited  by  the  tasteful  decorations  of  the  place  were  the 
thousands.  Accompanied  by  a  vast  procession,  words  of  President  Lincoln  at  Independence 
it  was  then  escorted  to  the  depot  of  the  New  Hall,  Philadelphia,  February  22, 1861 :  "  Sooner 
York  Central  Railroad  Company  and  deposited  than  surrender  these  principles,  I  would  be 
in  one  of  the  richly  draped  cars  of  the  funeral  assassinated  on  the  spot."  Here,  as  else- 
train,  for  its  journey  westward  through  the  where,  the  citizens  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the 
Empire  State.  thousands  who  came  pouring  in  by  every  mode 

Notwithstanding  the  greater  part  of  the  trip  of  conveyance,  sought  to  gaze  on  the  face  of  the 

between  Albany  and  Buffalo  was  made  at  night,  dead.    All  night  long  the  streets  of  the  city 

mournful  crowds  were  collected  all  along  the  resounded  with  the  tramp  of  feet.    It  was  es- 

line  to  catch  a  view   of  the  passing  cortege,  timated  that  more  than  seventy-five  thousand 

The  buildings  were  appropriately  draped,  flags  passed  into  the  hall. 

were  everywhere  at  half-mast,  and  bonfires  and        During  the  morning,  minute-guns  were  fired 

torches  illumined  the  sad  pageant.    All  through  by  Battery  K,  Missouri  Light  Artillery.   About 

the  dark  hours,  as  the  train  sped  on,  at  each  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  coffin  was  finally  closed, 

city,  town,  village,  hamlet,  and  railway  station,  Meanwhile  a  choir  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 

these  testimonies  of  the  people's  affection  and  voices,  accompanied  by  Lebrun's  band  from 

grief  were  repeated.  St.  Louis,  sang  Psesello's  "  Peace,  troubled  soul," 

At  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  the  body  was  ap-  and  as  the  coffin  was  borne  out,  Pleyel's  Hymn, 
propriately  received  amid  every  possible  demon-  "Children  of  the  Heavenly  King."  The  pro- 
stration of  grief  and  respect.  At  the  latter  city  cession  moved  to  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  under 
an  open  temple  had  been  constructed  and  under  the  immediate  command  of  Major-General  Jo- 
its  canopy  the  coffin  was  placed,  and  thousands  seph  Hooker,  marshal-in-chief;  and  on  its  arri- 
in  sad  procession  passed  and  gazed  on  the  val  at  the  cemetery,  the  remains  were  placed  in 
changing  features  of  their  loved  President.  At  the  tomb,  and  after  the  simple  but  touching 
Columbus,  Ohio,  the  remains  were  placed  in  ceremonies  of  interment  an  eloquent  funeral 
the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol,  which  was  discourse  was  pronounced  by  Bishop  Simpson, 
appropriately  draped.  The  coffin  rested  upon  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
a  mound  of  moss  thickly  dotted  with  the  choicest  immense  throng  silently  dispersed, 
flowers,  and  was  surrounded  by  elegant  vases  The  grief  which  was  occasioned  by  the  Pres- 
of  rare  exotics.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  ident's  death,  was  not  confined  to  our  own 
Powell's  great  painting  of  "  Perry's  Victory,"  shores ;  England  poured  forth  her  encomiums 
and  clusters  of  banners,  smoke-stained,  torn  and  upon  the  dead,  her  widowed  Queen  writing 
riddled  with  bullets,  borne  by  Ohio  regiments  a  most  touching  letter  of  sympathy  to  the  be- 
during  the  war,  and  now  festooned  with  crape,  reaved  consort  of  the  President,  while  her  poets 
drooped  sadly  around  the  spacious  rotunda ;  vied  with  ours  in  chanting  his  requiem.  France, 
solemn  dirges  were  played  by  the  bands  at  too,  expressed  in  words  and  tones  of  sympathy 
intervals  on  the  terraces  of  the  Capitol,  and  guns  her  grief  at  the  nation's  loss ;  and  the  wave  of 
were  fired  during  the  day.  At  Indianapolis,  grief,  sweeping  over  Europe,  found  answering 
similar  honors  were  paid  to  the  departed  Chief  billows  in  the  far  off  Orient.  China,  Japan,  and 
Magistrate.  Siam  sent  their  condolence. 

At  Chicago  the  reception  of  the  dead  Pres**        Mr.  Lincoln's  character  as  a  man  and  a  Chief 
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Magistrate  may  be  summed  tip  in  a  few  words,  to  man ;  a  work  of  great  labor,  and  generally 
He  was  honest  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term ;  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
patient,  forbearing,  and  forgiving;  slow  in  ar-  tributions  which  had  at  that  time  appeared  on 
riving  at  conclusions,  but  when  once  settled  in  systematic  botany.  In  1841  he  became  editor 
them,  firm  to  obstinacy;  endowed  with  a  wis-  of  tbe  "Gardener's  Chronicle,"  a  weekly  pub- 
dom  and  tact  not  acquired  in  the  schools,  but  Kcation  which  he  conducted  with  great  ability, 
which  guided  him  in  administration,  sustained  In  1860  he  was  appointed  examiner  in  the  Uni- 
him  in  despondency,  and  rendered  him  calm  versity  of  London. 

and  self-possessed  in  the  hour  of  success;  of  a  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG- 

genial  and  tender  disposition,  and  possessing  a  RESS  IN  1865.    The  very  high  price  of  paper 

rare  and  quaint  humor  which  occasionally  lit  and  the  cost  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  heavy  bur- 

up  with  a  momentary  smile  his  sad  face,  and  den  of  taxation  which  rested  with  exceptional 

enabled  him  the  better  to  bear  his  heavy  bur-  effect  on  printed   books,  and  upon  all   that 

dens.    In  his  administration  of  public  affairs,  went  to  make  up  their  manufacture,  engravings, 

he  ever  sought  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  the  paper,  binders'  cloth,  and  leather,  etc.,  tended 

interests  of  justice  and  truth,  and  much  as  some  to  depress  the  publishing  trade  during  the  year, 

of  his  measures  were  questioned  at  the  time,  and  no  doubt  diminished  slightly  the  number 

there  are  few  who  would  now  deny  their  wis-  of  new  publications  undertaken,  which  was 

dom  or  rectitude.  somewhat  less  than  the  previous  year;  yet  the 

UNDLEY,  John,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  Eng-  demand  for  books  was  so  great  that  the  number 

lish  botanist,  and  late  Professor  of  Botany  at  of  volumes  sold  was  largely  in  advance  of  that 

University  College,  born  at  Calton,  near  Nor-  of  any  former  year,  reaching  in  the  case  of 

wich,  February  5,  1799,  died  at  his  residence,  school  text-books  in  some  instances  to  millions, 

Acton-green,  November  1,  1865.     His  father  and  in  histories  of  the  war,  biographies  of  Mr. 

was  proprietor  of  a  large  nursery  garden,  a  cir-  Lincoln,  etc.,  to  numbers  varying  from  60,000 

cumstance  which  doubtless  gave  birth  to  the  to  100,000  copies. 

taste  for  the  study  of  botany  so  early  manifest-  The  number  of  distinct  publications,  aside 
ed  in  the  son.  After  leaving  the  Grammar  from  occasional  pamphlets,  reports,  circulars, 
School  of  Norwich,  young  Lindiey  devoted  his  catalogues,  sermons,  and  official  Government, 
attention  to  botanical  scienoe.  In  1819  he  State,  or  municipal  documents,  was  1,802,  being 
published  a  translation  of  Richard? 8  Analyse  226  less  than  the  number  in  1864.  Of  these  20 
du  Fruit,  and  in  1820  a  work  entitled  Mono-  were  works  on  military  and  naval  science,  191 
graphia  Rosarum,  in  which  he  described^  several  historical,  of  which  14  were  histories  of  the  war, 
new  species  of  roses.  About  the  same  period  26  histories  of  particular  battles  or  campaigns, 
he  contributed  to  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Lin-  88  works  relating  to  the  war,  but  not  strictly 
na&an  Society  "  various  papers  on  botanical  sub-  histories,  39  American  local  and  other  histories 
jects.  Sometime  afterwards  he  proceeded  to  not  connected  with  the  war,  86  histories  of 
London,  where  he  became  Assistant  Secretary  other  countries  or  times,  14  historical  reprints, 
to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  engaged  7  historical  periodicals  and  transactions  of  his- 
by  Mr.  Loudon  to  write  the  descriptive  portion  torical  societies,  and  18  works  on  ecclesiastical 
of  his  "Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,"  the  merit  of  history.  In  biography  there  were  150  works, 
which,  as  a  botanical  work,  was  entirely  due  of  which  180  were  single  biographies,  a  very 
to  him,  as  was  stated  in  the  preface.  The  considerable  number  of  them  biographies  of 
"  Encyclopaedia  "  was  completed  in  1829,  and  President  Lincoln,  and  20  collective  biographi- 
in  the  same  year  he  received  the  appointment  cal  works.  In  theology  there  were  48  works, 
of  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  London  Univer-  of  which  18  were  doctrinal  and  30  polemic.  Of 
sity.  At  this  period  the  Linncean  system  was  religious  works,  not  theological,  there  were  81. 
almost  universally  followed  by  English  bota-  In  moral  and  intellectual  science  there  were  12. 
nists.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Dr.  Lind-  In  physical  scienoe  there  were  89,  of  which  3 
ley  that  he  early  saw  the  necessity  of  super-  wore  devoted  to  astronomy  and  meteorology, 
seding  the  artificial  by  the  natural  classification  10  to  geology  and  mineralogy,  14  to  zoology, 
of  plants.  In  an  essay  on  this  subject,  pub-  5  to  natural  philosophy,  and  7  to  chemistry, 
lished  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Natural  Sys-  In  political  and  social  science  the  number  of 
tern  of  Botany  "  in  1830,  he  clearly  showed  the  books  was  25 ;  in  financial  and  statistical  science, 
advantages  of  this  system,  and  thus  paved  the  112;  in  philology  10;  in  technology  and  me- 
way  for  its  general  adoption  in  England.  Two  chanioai  science,  42 ;  in  agriculture,  23 ;  in  med- 
years  later  he  published  the  "  Introduction  to  ical  science,  55 ;  in  law,  legal  science,  and  legal 
Systematic  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  compilations,  63.  Of  works  on  education  and 
Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora."  In  1886  ho  educational  science  there  were  42 ;  of  geography 
published  a  u  Natural  System  of  Botany,"  and  travels,  25 ;  of  essays  and  didactic  works, 
wherein  he  took  new  views  of  botanical  class-  68;  of  poetry  and  the  drama,  148.  Musical 
ification,  and  proposed  a  new  nomenclature  for  works  numbered  87;  novels  and  works  of  fiction 
families  of  plants.  Ten  years  later,  his  great  254,  of  which  14  were  religious,  and  the  re- 
work, "The  Vegetable  Kingdom"  was  pub-  mainder  (240)  of  a  general  character.  The 
lished,  giving  a  description  of  all  the  families  number  of  books  for  the  young  was  812,  of 
of  plants,  and  more  especially  of  those  useful  which  25  were  bc^ks  of  adventure,  history,  and 
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travels,  248  were  religious,  24  were  elementary,  "Rebellion  Record"  -was  also  continued,  tne 

and  15  fairy  and  legendary.    There  were  15  numbers  composing  the  8th  volume  being  issued 

works  on  art,  18  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  in  the  course  of  the  year.    Two  additional  vol- 

and  16  new  periodicals,  first  issued  during  the  umes  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Thayer's  "  Youth's  History  of 

year.  the  Rebellion,"  also  appeared.  A  second  volume 

The  number  of  reprints  was  small,  amounting  of  Rev.  J.  S.  0.  Abbott's  *4  History  of  the  Re- 

to  only  276,  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  bellion,"  and  of  the  "  Complete  History  of  the 

1864,  but  of  these  a  very  considerable  propor-  Great  American  Rebellion,"  by  E.  G.  Storkeand 

tion  were  books  in  French,  German,  and  Span-  L.  P.  Brockett,  were  also  published,  in  each  case 

ish,  reprinted  without  change ;    92,   one-third  completing  the  work.    Mr.  E.  McPnerson  issued 

of  the  whole  number,  were  novels,  and  49  juve-  a  second  edition  of  his  valuable  *4  Political  His- 

niles.    The  number  in  the  other  classes  was  tory  of  the  United  States  of  America  during  the 

inconsiderable.  Great  Rebellion,"  in  which  he  had  made  large 

Of  the  works  on  Miutaby  and  Naval  Sci-  additions,  and  had  brought  down  the  documents 
exoe,  but  one  was  a  reprint,  viz.,  a  "Review  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Of  new  histories  we  may 
of  Gen.  Todleben's  History  of  the  Defence  of  name  "  The  Military  and  Naval  History  of  the 
Sebastopol,"  by  W.  H.  Russell,  D.  D.,  late  spe-  War,"  by  Mr.  William  J.  Tenncy;  "Lloyd's 
cial  correspondent  of  the  "London  Times."  Battle  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion,"  a  com- 
Several  of  the  original  works  published  during  pilation  of  the  best  narratives  of  the  battles  of 
the  year  evinced  great  research,  and  possessed  the  war;  Jones  Brothers'  "Standard  History 
a  high  value.  Among  these  were  Capt.  Nys-  of  the  Civil  War; "  "History  of  the  Great  Re- 
trom's  "  Technological  Education  and  Shipbuild-  bellion,"  in  one  stout  volume,  by  Thomas  P. 
ing,  for  Marine  and  Naval  Engineers ; "  "  Ex-  Kcttell ;  Mr.  B.  J.  Lossing's  "  Pictorial  History 
perimental  Researches  in  Steam  Engineering,"  of  the  War,"  publishing  in  numbers;  "Carey's 
by  B.  F.  Isherwood,  Chief  Engineer,  U.  S.  N. ;  Record  of  the  Great  Rebellion;"  and  "La  Vic- 
a  new  edition  of  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan's  "  Elemen-  toire  du  ITord  aux  J6tats  Unit"  by  Count 
tary  Course  of  Military  Engineering;"  Com-  Charles  de  Montalembert  The  last  was  the 
mander  Foxbail  A.  Parker's  Treatise  on  the  only  reprint  among  the  books  of  this  class. 
Use  of  the  "Naval  Howitzer  Ashore; "  a  "His-  Among  the  histories  of  particular  battles 
tory  of  the  United  States  Cavalry,  1776-63,"  and  campaigns  are :  "Sherman  and  his  Cam- 
by  Major  (now  Colonel)  Albert  G.  Brackett;  paigns,"  by  Col.  S.  M.  Bowman,  and  Lieut-Col. 
a  "  Treatise  on  the  Tactical  Use  of  the  Three  R.  JB.  Irwin ;  "  The  Story  of  the  Great  March," 
Arms,  Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Cavalry,"  by  by  Brevet  Major  George  Ward  Nichols ;  "Sber- 
Francis  J.  Lippitt;  Lieut.  Commander  Roe's  man's  March  Through  the  South,"  by  Capt. 
"  Naval  Duties  and  Discipline,  with  the  Policy  David  P.  Conyngham  ;  "  The  Hero's  Own 
and  Principles  of  Naval  Organization ;  "  Lieut.  Story ;  Sherman's  Official  Reports ; "  a  The 
Buckner's  "Calculated  Tables  of  Ranges,  for  Star  Corps;  or,  Notes  of  an  Army  Chaplain 
Navy  and  Army  Guns ; "  a  text-book,  entitled  during  Sherman's  Famous  March  to  the  Sea," 
"The  Cadet  Engineer;  or,  Steam  for  the  Stu-  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Bradley,  Chaplain  22d  Wiscon- 
dent,"  by  Chief  Engineer  J.  W.  Long,  and  As-  sin  Vols. ;  "  Grant  and  his  Campaigns,"  by 
sistant  Engineer  R.  H.  Buel,  U.  S.  N. ;  Captain  R.  Professor  Henry  Coppee ;  "  Gen.  Grant's  Own 
Brinckerhoff's  Manual,  "  The  Volunteer  Quar-  Report  of  the  Campaign  from  May,  1864,  to 
termaster,  a  Collection  of  Laws,  Regulations,  April,  1865,"  several  editions;  "  Grant  and 
Rules,  and  Practice  governing  the  Quartermas-  Sherman ;  their  Campaigns  and  Generals,"  by 
ter's  Department  of  the  U.  S.  A. ; "  an  Essay,  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley ;  "  Camp,  March,  and  Battle- 
by  Mr.  D.  Treadwell,  "  On  the  Construction  of  field ;  or,  Three  Years  and  a  Half  with  the 
Hooped  Cannon;"  an  Essay  by  anonymous  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  by  Rev.  A.M.  Stewart, 
author  on  "  The  Militia  of  the  United  States;  Chaplain  102d  Regt.  Penn.  Vols. ;  "  A  Narra- 
what  it  has  been ;  what  it  should  be."  There  tive  of  the  Campaign  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shen- 
were  also  issued  jprivate  editions  of  the  Report  andoah  in  1861,"  by  Robert  Patterson,  late 
of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  and  the  Navy  Register  Major-General  of  Volunteers ;  "  Maj.-Gen.  Mc- 
for  1865,  and  new  editions  of  Morris's  "  Infantry  Clellan  and  the  Campaign  on  the  Yorktown 
Tactics,"  and  Gillmore's  "  Fort  Sumter."  Peninsula,"  by  Frederick  Milnes  Edge ;  "  Battle 

In  the  Department  of  History,  the  literature  of  Williamsburg,  with  Reminiscences  of  the 

of  the  year  was  remarkably- full  and  interesting.  Campaign,  Hospital  Experiences,  Debates,  etc.," 

In  no  former  year  has  the  number  of  works  by  James  R.  Burns ;   "  Three  Years  in  the 

published  been  so  great,  or  the  editions  of  any  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  by  Henry  N.  Blake, 

thing  like  the  same  magnitude.    Of  the  EUto-  late  Captain  11th  Mass.  Vols. ;  "History  of  the 

ries  of  the  War,  which  closed  during  the  year,  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps,"  by  J.  R.  Sypher; 

some  were  but  the  completion  of  works  pre-  "  Three  Years'  Campaign  of  the  9th  N.  Y.  V. 

viously  commenced,  while  others  were  entirely  M.  during  the  Southern  Rebellion,"  by  John 

now.  The  "  Pictorial  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  W.  Jaques ;  "  Our  Campaigns ;  or,  The  Marches, 

publishing  in  numbers  by  Messrs.  Harper,  as  Bivouacs,  Battles,  etc.,  of  the    2d  Regiment 

well  as  those  of  Messrs.  Virtue,  Yorston  <&  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Reserves,"  by  Adjt  E.  M.  Wood- 

and  Messrs.  Johnson,  Fry  &  Co.,  were  continued,  ward  ;  "  Our  Boys ;  The  Personal  Experiences 

and  the  last  completed  during  the  year.    The  of  a  Soldier  in  the  Army,"  by  A.  F.  Hill,  of  the 
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bth  Pennsylvania  Reserves ;  and  "  A  Daily  L.  Bowen.    To  these  may  be  added  two  from 

Journal  of  the  192d  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Southern  sources,  viz.,  uBell  Boyd  in  Camp 

Volunteers "  (one  hundred  days  men),  by  John  and  Prison,"  written  by  herself  (Mrs.  Har- 

C.  Meyers.    To  this  class  belong  also  properly  dinge),  with  an  Introd notion,  by  G.  A.  Sala; 

the  records  of  the  part  borne  by  particular  and   "  Observations   on    the    North ;    Eight 

States  in  the  war.    Among  these  are:  "The  Months  in  Prison  and  on  Parole,"  by  Edward 

Patriotism  of  Illinois,"  by  T.  M.  Eddy,  D.  D. ;  A.  Pollard.  # 

"  The  Martyrs  and  Heroes  of  Illinois  in  the  Under  this  head  may  also  be.  properly  enu- 

Great  Rebellion,"  by  James  Barnet ;  "  Rhode  merated  a  very  considerable  class  of  essays  and 

Island  in  the  Rebellion,"  by  Edwin  W.  Stone ;  didactic  works,  political  discussions,  etc.,  bear- , 

"Maine  in  the  War  for  the  Union,"  a  History  ing   on  the  war.    Among  these  are:   "The^ 

of  the  part  borne  by  Maine  Troops  in  the  Sup-  American  Republic ;  its  Constitution,  Tenden- ' 

Eression  of  the  American  Rebellion,"  by  Wil-  cies,  and  Destiny,"  by  Orestes  A.  Brownson, ' 
am  E.  S.  Whitman  and  Charles  H.  True ;  LL.  D. ;  "  The  Criminal ;  the  Crime  ;  the 
and  "The  Reports  of  the  Military  Bureau  of  Penalty,"  by  George  H.  Hop  worth;  "Mr. 
New  York."  Ambrose's  Letters  on  the  Rebellion,"  by  John 
Of  works  relating  to  the  war,  not  strictly  KU-  P.  Kennedy ;  "  Thoughts  on  the  Future  Civil 
torical)  the  year  has  been  remarkably  prolific  Policy  of  America,"  by  J.  W.  Draper,  M.  D., 
A  large  class  among  them  are  narratives  of  #LL.D;  "Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration  on 
personal  adventure  and  experience,  or  of  obser-  the  Eve  of  the  Rebellion,"  by  James  Buchanan, 
vations  of  adventures  of  others,  in  camp,  field,  late  President  U.  S. ;  "  Glimpses  of  History," 
hospital,  or  prison.  Among  these  are:  "The  by  George  M.  Towle ;  "  The  Charter  of  Ameri- 
Secret  Service,  the  Field,  the  Dungeon,  and  the  can  Liberty ;  "  "  Speeches  of  John  Bright, 
Escape,"  by  A.  D.  Richardson,  "  Tribune  "  Cor-  M.  P.,  on  the  American  Question,"  with  an  In- 
respondent;  "Four  Years  in  Secessia,"  by  traduction  by  Frank  Moore;  "What  I  Heard 
Julius  Henri  Browne,  Special  War  Correspond-  in  Europe  during  the  American  Excitement," 
ent  of  the  "Tribune;"  "  Camp-Fire  and  Cot-  by  John  H.  Tobitt;  "Hasty  Recognition  of 
ton-Field ;  Southern  Adventures  in  Time  of  Rebel  Belligerency,  and  Our  Right  to  Complain 
War,"  by  Thomas  W.  Knox,  "Herald"  Cor-  of  It,"  by  George  Bemis ;  "The  Work  of  New 
respondent;  "A  Nurse  and  Spy  in  the  Union  England  in  the  Future  of  our  Country;  an 
Army,  comprising  the  Adventures  and  Ex-  Election  Sermon,"  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  f>.  D. ; 
perience  of  a  Woman  in  Hospitals,  Camps,  and  "  Patriotism  in  Poetry  and  Prose ;  Selec- 
BattJe-Fields,"  by  S.  Emma  E.  Edmonds ;  tions  and  Original  Poems,"  by  Boker,  T.  B. 
"  Thrilling  Stories  of  the  Rebellion,"  by  Lieut-  Read,  Janvier,  and  others ;  "  The  Patriotic 
Col.  Charles  S.  Greene;  "The  Life  and  Ad-  Readings  of  James  E.  Murdoch;"  "Trial  of 
ventures  of  Miss  Major  Pauline  Oushman,  John  M.  Beall,  as  a  Spy  and  Guerrilla,  by  a 
Union  Spy  and  Scout,"  by  F.  L.  Sarmiento;  Military  Commission;  "  "Rebel  Brag  and 
"The  Scout  and  Ranger;  or,  The  Adventures  British  Bluster,"  by  Owls^lass. 
of  Corporal  James  Pike  in  the  Army  of  the  There  are  also  a  few  fictions  based  on  historio 
Cumberland ;  "  "  Patriot  Boys  and  Prison  Pic-  incidents  which,  properly  enough,  may  be 
tores,"  by  Edmund  Kirke  (J.  R.  Gilmore) ;  "  A  ranged  under  this  class ;  among  these  are  "  The 
Voice  from  Rebel  Prisons,  giving  an  Account  Angel  of  the  Battle-Field."  by  Wesley  Brad- 
of  some  of  the  Horrors  of  the  Stockade  at  An-  hus ;  "  The  Devil  in  Dixie,"  a  Tale  of  the  Times, 
dersonville,  Millen,  and  other  Prisons,"  by  a  Semi-Comical,  Semi-Historical  and  Quasi-Dia- 
Returned  Prisoner  of  War ;  "  Prison  life  in  bolical ;  "  Tobias  Wilson,  a  Tale  of  the  Great 
the  South  during  the  years  1864-'65,"  by  A.  O.  Rebellion,"  by  Hon.  Jeremiah  Clemens ; 
Abbott,  late  Lieutenant  1st  N.  Y.  Dragoons ;  "  Tales  of  the  Picket  Guard,  or  the  Blue 
"Life  and  Death  in  Rebel  Prisons,"  by  Robert  Devils  driven  from  Camp."  Rev.  H.  N.  Hud- 
H.  Kellogg,  16th  Connecticut  Volunteers;  son,  for  some  time  Chaplain  in  the  Army, 
"  Nineteen  Months  a  Prisoner  of  War ;  has  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Chap- 
Narrative  of  Lieut.  G.  E.  Sabre,  2d  Rhode  Iain's  Campaign  with  General  Butler ; "  and 
Island  Cavalry ; "  "Fourteen  Months  in  South-  Mr.  Charles  J.  Still6,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
era  Prisons,"  by  H.  M.  Davidson,  member  of  prepared  for  the  Sanitary  Commission,  a 
Battery  A.,  1st  Ohio  V.  L.  A.;  "Libby  Life,  Memorial  of  the  Great  Central  Fair  for  the 
Experiences  of  a  Prisoner  of  War  in  Richmond,  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission  held  at  Philadel- 
Va.,"  by  Lieut.-Col.  F.  F.  Cavada,  U.  S.  V. ;  phia,  June,  1864.  Histories  of  the  Boston, 
"  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Army  life ;  or,  Pen  the  Metropolitan  (N.  Y.),  the  Brooklyn,  the 
Pictures  from  the  Battle-Field,  the  Camp,  and  Cincinnati,  the  Pittsburg,  and  the  St.  Louis 
the  Hospital,"  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Lyle,  Chaplain  Sanitary  Fair^s  were  also  published  during  the 
11th  Regiment  O.  V.  I.;  "Soldiers'  Letters,  year. 

from  Camp,  Battle-Field,  and  Prison,"  edited  -    In  the  class  of  American  local  and  other 

by  Lydia  Minturn  Post :  "  The  Soldier  Bird,"  .  histories  not  connected  with  the  war,  there 

a    History   of    "Old    Abe,    the    Live   War  have  been  a  large   number  of  publications, 

Eagle  of  the  8th  Wisconsin  Regiment,"  by  many  of  them  reprints  of  works  published  in 

Joseph  0.  Barrett ;  "  The  Yankee  Scout ;  or,  the    seventeenth    and   eighteenth    centuries, 

Haps  and  Mishaps  on  the  Border,"  by  James  printed  in  limited  editions,  and  on  large  paper, 

Vol.  v.— SI  A 
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in  some  instances  fac-siiniles  of  the  original  the  several  Towns  on  Long  Wand,  with  their 
works ;   forty-five  works    of  this  description  Political  Condition  to  the  End  of  the  Ameri- 
are  found  in  the  list  of  the  publications  of  can  Revolution,"  by  Silas  Wood,  with  a  Bio- 
1865,  and    doubtless    some   have   escaped  a  graphical  Memoir  and  Additions  by  Aid  en  J. 
record.     They  are  as  follows :    "  Records  of  Spooner,"  4to,  pp.  xix.,  206,  Portrait  and  Photo- 
Salem    Witchcraft,  copied  from  th,e  original  graphs;  "  Anecdotes  of  the  American  Re  vol  a- 
Reconls,"  2  vols.,  small  quarto,  pp.  279,  287;  tion,  illustrative  of  the  Talents  and  Virtues  of  the 
"  Salem  Witchcraft,  comprising  more  Wonders  Heroes  of  the  Revolution  who  acted  the  most 
of  the  Invisible  World,  collected  by  Robert  conspicuous  Parts  therein,"  by  Alexander  €hur- 
Oalef,  and  Wonders  of    the  Invisible  World,  den,  of  Lee's  Legion,  second  series,  imp.  8va» 
by  Cotton  Mather,  together  with  Notes  and  pp.  ix.,  223,  vi.,  Charleston,  1828;  Brooklyn, 
Explanations,"  by  Samuel  P.  Fowler,  quarto,  N.  Y.,  1865 ;  "  Supplement  to  the  State  of  the 
pp.  450;    u  Early  History  of  New  England,  Expedition  from  Canada,  containing  General 
being  a  Relation  of  Hostile  Passages  between  Burgoyne's  Orders   respecting  the  Principal 
the  Indians  and  European  Voyagers  and  First  Movements  and  Operations  of  the  Army,  to  the 
Settlers,  and  a  Full  Narrative  of  Hostilities  to  Raising  of  the  Siege  of  Ticonderoga,"  4to,  pp, 
the  close  of  the  War  with  the  Pequots  in  the  26  (London,  1780) ;   "  Dialogue  between  the 
year  1637;  also  a  Detailed  Account  of  the.  Ghost  of  General  Montgomery,  just  arrived 
Origin  of  the  War  with  King  Philip,  by  In-  from   the   Elysian  Fields,  and   an   American 
crease  Mather,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  Delegate,  in  a  Wood  near  Philadelphia  "  (Phila. 
by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  small  quarto,  pp.  809;  1776),  N.  Y.,  privately  reprinted;  "Adver- 
u  The  Hutchinson  Papers,"  vols.  1  and  2  pub-  tisements  for  the  Unexperienced  Planters  of 
iished  by  the  Prince  Society ;  u  Andreana,  con-  New  England,  or  Anywhere ;  or,  The  Path- 
taining  the  Trial,  Execution,  and  various  mat-  way  to  erect  a  Plantation,  by  Captain  John 
ters  connected  with  the  History  of  Major  John  Smith,  sometime  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
Andre",  Adjutant-General  of  the  British  Army  Admirall  of  New  England,  with  a  Fac-simile  of 
in   America,    a.    d.  1780,"  quarto,    pp.    67,  Smith's  Map  of  New  England,  with  Additions 
plates,  reprinted  from    the   London  edition;  and  Corrections  as  published  in  1685,"  4to,  pp. 
"  Vindication  of  the  Captors  of  Major  Andre,"  viii.,  72 ;  A  Description  of  New  England ;  or, 
by  Egbert  Benson,  8vo.  pp.  84 ;  "  Vindication  Observations  and  Discoveries  in  the  North  of 
of  the  Captors  of  Major  AndrG,"  by  Egbert  America  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1614;  with 
Benson,  LL.  D.,  with  Introduction  and  Appen-  the  Success  of  Six  Ships  that  went  the  next 
dix,  8vo.  pp.  ix.,  184,  privately  printed;  "A  Year,  1615,"  by  Captain  John  Smith  (Admiral 
Relation  of  Maryland,"  reprinted  from  the  Lon-  of  that  Country),  with  a  Fac-simile  of    the 
don  edition  of  1635,  with  a  prefatory  Note  and  Original  Map,  4to,  pp.  vii.,  89 ;  Certain  Indnee- 
Appondix,  by  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ments  to  Weil-Minded  People  who  are  here 
small  quarto,  pp.  vii.,  73,  map;    "Anthology  Straitened  in  their  Estates  or  otherwise,  etc, 
of  New   Netherland,  a  Translation  from  the  small  4to,  pp.  24 ;  "  Further  Queries  upon  tho 
Early  Dutch  Poets  of  New  York  (Steendam,  Present  State  of  New-English  Affairs,"  by  S. 
Seylys,  De  Lille),"  with  Memoirs  of  their  Lives,  E.,  4to,  pp.  18 ;  "  Two  Voyages  to  New  Eng- 
by  Henry  O.  Murphy,   royal  8vo.,  pp.   209,  land,  made   during  the  Years   1688,  1663,  by 
illustrated ;    "  Letters  from  the    Prisons    and  John   Josselyn,   Gent,  4to,  pp.  vii. ;    u  New 
Prison  Ships  of  the  Revolution,  with  Notes  by  England's  Prospect    A  True,  lively,  and  Ex- 
Henry  R.  Stiles,  M.  D.,"  8vo.,  pp.  49;  "Ac-  perimental  Description  of  that  Part  of  America 
count  of  the  Interment  of  the  Remains  of  commonly  called  New  England,  etc.,"  by  "Wil- 
American  Patriots  who  perished  on  board  the  liam  Wood,  small  4to,  pp.   xxxi.,  181,  map, 
British    Prison   Ships    during  the  American  (Lond.,  1634),  Boston,    The  Prince  Society ; 
Revolution,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,"  by  "  New  England's  Rarities  discovered  in  Birds, 
Henry  R.  Stiles,   M.D.,  8vo.  pp.  246 ;  "  Rec-  Beasts,  Fishes,  Serpents,  and  Plants  of    that 
ollections  of  the  Jersey  Prison  Ships.     From  Country,  by  John  Josselyn,  Gent,  with  an  In- 
the  Original  Manuscripts  of  Captain  Thomas  troduction  and  Notes  by  Edward  Tuckerman, 
Dring,  one  of  the  Prisoners,"  by  Albert  G.  M.  A.,  4to,   pp.  viii.,  169;   "New  England's 
Green,  edited  by  Henry  B.  Dawson,  imp.  8vo,  First  Fruit ;  with  Divers  other  Special  Matters 
pp.  xxii.,  201,  plates;    "Notes,  Geographical  concerning  .that  Country,  small   4to,  pp.   47; 
and  Historical,  relating  to  the  Town  of  Brook-  "  News  from  New  England,"  1676,  4to,  pp.  22 ; 
lyn  on   Long    Island,"  by  Gabriel  Furman.  "  The  History  of  the  Indian  Affairs  in  New 
With  Notes  and  a  Memoir  by  the  author,  small  England  from  the  First  Settlement  to  the  Ter- 
quarto,  pp.  xxxiv.,  119,  xxxix. ;  "Minutes  of  a  mination  of   the  War  with    King  Philip    in 
Conspiracy  against  the  Liberties  of  America,"  1677,  from  the  Original  Work   by  the  Rev. 
octavo,,  pp.  xiv.,  iv.,  iii.,  London,  1786,  re-  William  Hubbard.    Carefully  revised,  and  ao- 
printed  in  Philadelphia;   "  Collections  on  the  companied  with  a  Historical  Preface,  Life  and 
History  of  Albany,  from  its  Discovery  to  the-  Pedigree  of  the  Author,  and  Extensive  Notes," 
Present  Time,  with  Notices  of  its  Public  Insti-  by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  2  vols.,  sm.  4to,pp.  xxxii., 
tutions,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Citizens  292,  803,  map ;   "  Strength  out  of  Weakness ; 
deceased,"  vol.    if  royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.,  529,  or,  a  Glorious  Manifestation  of  the  Further 
Dlates;  "A  Sketch  of  the  First  Settlement  of  Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  tho  Indians  in 
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New  England,"  by  Henry  Whitfield,  sin.  4to,  of  Buffalo,  with  some  Account  of  its  early  In'- 
pp.  xxii.,  59 ;  "  A  Farther  Discovery  of  the  habitants,  both  Savage  and  Civilized,  corn- 
Present  State  of  the  Indians  in  New  England,  prising  Historic  Notices  of  the  Six  Nations  or 
concerning  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  Iroquois  Indians,  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Life 
them,  manifested  by  Letters  from  such  as  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  of  other  prominent 
preached  to  them,"  by  Henry  Whitfield,  4 to,  White  Men,  long  resident  among  the  Savages, 
pp.  x.,  46  (Lond.,  1651) ;  "The  Day  Breaking  Arranged  in  Chronological  Order,"  in  two  vol- 
if  not  the  Sun  Rising  of  the  Gospel  with  the  times,  by  William  Ketchum.  Vols.  1  and  2, 
Indians  in  New  England,"  small  quarto,  pp.  32 ;  8vo,  pp.  xvi.,  432,  vii.,  443 ;  "  History  of 
"  The  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel  breaking  Thoraaston,  Rockland,  and  South  Thomaston, 
forth  upon  the  Indiana  in  New  England,"  by  Maine,  from  their  First  Exploration,  a.  d.  1605, 
Thomas  Shepard,  small  quarto,  pp.  xx.,  56 ;  "A  with  Family  Genealogies,  by  Cyrus  Eaton,  2 
Further  Manifestation  of  the  Progress  of  the  vols.  12mo,  pp.  xii.,  468  ;  iv.,  472 ;  "  Queen's 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  England,"  County  in  Olden  Times:  Being  a  Supplement 
small  quarto,  pp.  xi.,  21 ;  "A  Call  from  Death  to  the  several  Histories  thereof,"  by  Henry  On- 
to Life.  Being  an  Account  of  the  Sufferings  derdonk,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  author  of  "  Revolutionary 
of  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  William  Robinson,  Incidents  of  Long  Island,"  etc.,  4to,  pp.  122 ; 
and  Mary  Dyer,  in  New  England,  in  the  Year  "  Dartmouth  (Mass.)  Centennial  Celebration. 
1659,  small  4to,  pp.  ix.,  47  (London,  1660),  Proceedings  in  Connection  with  the  Celebration 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  "  The  Expeditions  of  Capt  at  New  Bedford,  September  14,  1864,  of  the 
Lovewell,  and  his  Encounters  with  the  In-  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Inoorpora- 
dians;  including  a  Particular  Account  of  the  tion  of  the  Town  of  Dartmouth,"  8vo,  pp.  129; 
Pequaket  Battle,  with  a  History  of  that  Tribe;  "A  Record  of  the  Inscriptions  on  the  Tablets 
and  a  Reprint  of  Rev.  Thomas  Symmes's  Ser-  and  Gravestones  in  the  Burial-ground  of  Christ's 
mon,"  by  Frederio  Kidder,  4to,  pp.  138,  map,  Church,  Philadelphia,"  by  Edward  L.  Clark, 
Boston ;  "  A  Brief  State  of  the  Province  of  Church  Warden ;  "  Commemoration  of  the 
Pennsylvania,"  by  William  Smith,  D.  D.,  8vo,  Conquest  of  New  Netherland  on  its  Two  Hun- 
pp.  44;  "The  Journal  of  Major  George  Wash-  dredth  Anniversary,"  by  the  New  York  His- 
ington,  sent  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddie  torical  Society;  "History  of  New  England," 
to  the  Commandant  of  the  French  Forces  in  vol.  3,  by  John  Gorham  Palfrey ;  "  The  Regis- 
Ohio,  with  map,"  8vo,  pp.  46  (Williamsburg,  ter  of  New  Netherland,"  1626-1674,  by  E.  B. 
1754);  "The  Present  State  of  Virginia,"  by  O'Callaghan;  "Pioneer  History  of  the  Cham- 
Hugh  Jones,  A.  M.,  8vo,  pp.  viii.,  151,  cuts  plain  Valley,  being  an  Account  of  the  Settlc- 
(London,  1724) ;  "  Names  of  Persons  who  ment  of  the  Town  of  Willsborough,  by  William 
took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  State  Gilliland,  together  with  his  Journal  and  other 
of  Pennsylvania  between  the  Years  1777  and  Papers,  and  a  Memoir  and  Historical  and  Blns- 
1789,  with  a  History  of  the  'Test  Laws'  of  trative  Notes,"  by  Winslow  0.  Watson;  "The 
Pennsylvania,"  by  Thompson  Westcott,  8vo,  First  Century  of  Dummer  Academy.  A  His- 
pp.  xlii.,  145 ;  "  The  Order  Book  of  Capt.  torical  Discourse  delivered  at  Newbury,  Byfield 
Leonard  Bleeker,  Major  of  Brigade  in  the  Early  Parish,  Aug.  12,  1863,  with  an  Appendix,"  by 
Part  of  the  Expedition  under  Gen.  James  Nehemiah  Cleveland ;  u  Memorial  of  the  Oen- 
Clinton,  against  the  Indian  Settlements  of  tennial  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of 
Western  New  York,  in  the  Campaign  of  1779.  Machias;  "  The  History  of  Portland  from  1632 
With  Introduction  and  Notes,"  by  B.  F.  Hough,  to  1864,  with  a  Notice  of  Previous  Settlements, 
M.  D.,  4to,  pp.  137 ;  "  Orderly  Book  of  the  Colonial  Grantftjand  Changes  of  Government 
Siege  of  Yorktown,  from  September  26, 1781,  in  Maine,"  by  William  Willis,  2d  edition,  re- 
to  November  2, 1781."  Now  first  printed  from  vised  and  enlarged;  "An  Historical  Address 
the  original  MSS.,  4to,  pp.  68 ;  "  Narrative  of  delivered  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the 
the  Exertions  and  Sufferings  of  Lieut.  James  Incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Wilbraham,  June 
Moody,  in  the  Cause  of  Government,  since  the  15,  1863,  with  an  Appendix,"  by  Rufus  P.  Steb- 
Year  1776.  Written  by  himself,  with  the  bins,  D.  D.;  "  History  of  Lynn,  Essex  County, 
Author's  Last  Corrections.  With  an  Introduc-  Mass.,  including  Lynnfield,  Saugus,  Swamp- 
tion  and  Notes,"  by  Charles  I.  Bushnell,  8vo,  pp.  scot,  and  Nahant,"  by  Alonzo  Lewis  and  James 
98,  illustrated;  "A  Journal  of  two  Visits  made  to  R.  Newhall;  "History  of  New  Boston,  New 
some  Nations  of  Indians  on  the  West  Side  of  the  Hampshire,"  Compiled  and  Written  by  Rev. 
River  Ohio  in  the  Years  1772  and  1773,  by  the  Elliott  C.  Cogswell,  map  and  illustrations ;  "  Re- . 
Rev.  David  Jones.  With  a  Biographical  Notice  marks  on  the  Popham  Celebration  of  the  Maine 
of  the  Author,"  by  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  A.M.,  Historical  Society,"  read  before  the  American 
8vo,  pp.  127;  "The  Declaration  of  Independ-  Antiquarian  Society,  April  20,  1865,  by  S.  T. 
ence.  Fac-simile  of  the  Original  Document,  in  Haven ;  "  Historic  Annals  of  the  National 
the  Handwriting  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  quarto,  Academy  of  Design,  New  York  Drawing  Asso- 
pp.  7 ;  "  The  Private  Journal  of  a  Journey  from  ciation,  etc.,"  by  Thomas  S.  Cummings,  N.  A. ; 
boston  to  New  York  in  the  Year  1704,  kept  "  A  Chronological  History  of  the  Boston  Watch 
by  Madam  Knight,"  small  quarto,  pp.  92.  Of  and  Police  from  1631  to  1865,  together  with 
local  histories  now  first  printed,  the  principal  Recollections  of  a  Boston  Police  Officer,"  by 
are:  "An  Authentic  and  Comprehensive  History  Edward  H.  Savage;  "A  History  of  the  Bills 
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of  Credit  or  Paper  Currency  of  New  York  lished  by  the  Firelands  Historical  Society, 
from  1709  to  1789,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Bills,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  vol.  vl,  8vo,  pp.  124*  por* 
Catalogues  of  the  Various  Issues,  and  other  trait;  " Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
Matters  pertaining  thereto,"  by  J.  Hickcox,  torioal  Society,  for  1863-'4."  8vo,  pp.  xiii,  608, 
author  of  "  American  Coinage ; "  "  The  Bryant  and  u  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Historical  So- 
Festival  at  *  The  Century,'  Nov.  5,  1804;"  ciety,"  vol.  vii.,  fourth  series,  8vo.  pp.  xviL 
"  The  History  of  the  Indian  Races  of  North  and  647,  plates ;  "  Papers  of  the  New  Haven  Col- 
South  America,  etc.,  etc.,  including  the  late  ony  Historical  Society,  voL  i.,  pp.  iil,  170,  iv., 
Sioux  Massacre  at  Minnesota,"  by  Charles  De  192.  Among  the  periodicals,  "  The  Historical 
Wolf  Brownell.  Magazine  "  was  continued,  as  were  the i(  United 

Of  Histories  of other  Countries  and  Times,  we  States  Service  Magazine,"  the    "Army  and 

have — "  France  and  England  in  North  Americs.  Navy   Journal,"  and    "The    Rebellion   Rec- 

A  Series  of  Historical  Narratives,"  by  Francis  ord;  "  Gazlay's  "Pacific  Monthly,"  a  period- 

Parkman,  author  of  "  History  of  the  Conspiracy  ical  published  in  the  interest  of  the  States  and 

of  Pontiac,"  part  I.,  8vo.,  pp.  xxiii.,  420,  por-  Territories  of  the  Pacific  slope,  contained  many 

trait ;  "  Historical  view  of  the  American  Rev-  valuable  articles  on  the  history  of  that  region ; 

olution,"  by  George  Washington  Greene,  an-  "  The  Old  Flag,"  a  newspaper  first  published 

thor  of  "Historical  Studies; "  "  The  Age  of  by  Union  Prisoners,  at  Camp  Ford;  Tyler,  Tex- 

Louis  XIV.,"  by  Henri  Martin,  being  vols.  xiii.  as,  also   appeared   in  lithographic  fac-simile 

and  xiv.  of  the  History  of  France,  from  the  during  the  year. 

earliest  period  to  1789,  translated  from  the  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  1865  was-  more 

fourth  Paris  edition,  by  Mary  L.  Booth ;  "  The  prolific  than  almost  any  previous  year,  and 

Cavalier  Dismounted,"  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  many  of  the  works  possessed  great  merit.    The 

of  the  Founders  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  by  most  important  were :  "  A  History  of  the  Pres- 

William  H.  Whitmore.    To  this  class,  perhaps,  byterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 

belongs  also  Mr.  Henry  B.  Dawson's  "  Current  ca,"  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Gillett,  D.  D. ;  "  History 

Fiction,"  tested  by  Uncurrent  Facts,  a  Corre-  of  the  Methodist   Episcopal  Church   in   the 

spondence  between  John  Jay  and  Henry  B.  United  States  of  America,"  by  Abel  Stevens, 

Dawson,  and  between  James  A.  Hamilton  and  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  vol.  ii. ;  "  The  Planting   and 

Henry   B.    Dawson,  concerning    "The  Feed-  Training  of  American  Methodism ;""  The  Oen- 

cralist."  tenary  of  American  Methodism :  a  Sketch  of 

Of  Historical  Reprints,  the  following  are  the  its  History,  Theology,  Practical  System,  and 
principal :  "  The  History  of  the  Jews,  from  Success,"  prepared  by  order  of  the  Centenary 
the  Earliest  Period  down  to  Modern  Times,"  by  Committee  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  Abel  Stevens, 
reprinted  from  the  newly  revised  and  corrected  D.  D..  LL.  D.  With  a  Statement  of  the  Plan  of 
London  edition,  8  vols.,  post  8vo,  pp.  512,  497,  the  Centenary  Celebration  of  1866,  by  John 
479 ;  "  The  History  of  tne  Romans  under  the  McClintock,  D.  D.;  "History  of  Congregation- 
Empire,"  by  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.,  vol.  vii.,  alism  from  about  a.  d.  260  to  the  Present 
completing  the  work ;  "  The  Conversion  of  Time,"  in  continuation  of  the  account  of  the 
the  Roman  Empire ;  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  Origin  and  Earliest  History  of  this  System  of 
the  year  1864,"  by  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D. ;  Church  Polity,  contained  in  "  A  View  of  Con- 
"  A  History  of  the  World  from  the  Earliest  gregationalism,"  by  George  Punchard.  Second 
Records  to  the  Present  Time,"  by  Philip  edition,  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged,  2  vols. ; 
Smith,  B.  A.,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.,  Ancient  His-  "The  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries;  or, 
tory;  "History  of  England  from  the  fall  Notices  of  the  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  Early 
of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth,"  by  Fathers,  with  special  Reference  to  the  Doctrine 
James  Anthony  Froude,  M.  A.  4  vols.,  8vo,  of  the  Trinity,  illustrating  its  late  Origin  and 
pp.  447,  601,  480,  608 ;  "  History  of  Friedrich  gradual  Formation,"  by  Alvan  Lamson,  D.  D. 
the  Second,  called  Frederick  the  Great,"  by  Seoond  edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;"  History 
Thomas  Carlyle,  fifth  and  sixth  volumes,  com-  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the*  Christian 
pleting  the  work;  "A  Smaller  History  of  Church  by  the  Apostles,"  by  Dr.  Augustus 
Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Estab-  Neander ;  translated  from  the  German,  by  J. 
lishment  of  the  Empire,"  by  William  Smith,  E.  Ryland.  Translation  revised  and  corrected 
LL.  D.  With  a  Continuation  to  a.  d.  476,  by  according  to  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by 
Eugene  Lawrence,  A.  M.,  16mo,  pp.  xxv.,  805,  E.  G.  Robinson,  D.  D.;  "A  General  History 
illustrated;  "Histbria  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  con  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  commence* 
Notas  e  Illustraciones,"  por  Pedro  J.  Guiteras.  ment  of  the  Christian  Era  until  the  Present 
Tome  I.  12mo,  pp.  xvi.,  417;  "The  History  Time,"  by  M.  1' Abbe"  J.  E.  Dams.  From  the 
and  Antiquity  of  Ecton,  in  the  County  of  last  French  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Northampton  (England),"  by  John  Cole.  8vo,  Notes  by  the  Most  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.  D., 
pp.  61,  iii.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  vol.  i. ;  "  History  of 

There  were  a  few  Historical  Periodicals  and  the  Society  of  Jesus,  from  its  Foundation  to 

Transactions  or  Proceedings  of  Historical  So-  the  Present  Time,"  translated  from  the  French 

eietios  published  during   the   year.     Among  of  J.  M.  S.  Daurignac  by  James  Clements,  2 

them  were:  "The  Firelands  Pioneer."    Pub-  vols.;  "The  Oriental  Church  and  the  Latin," 
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by  Jonas  King,  upwards  of  forty  years  Mis-  President  Elect  and  from  Wasnington  to  Spring, 
nonary  in  Palestine  and  Greece ;  Translation  field,  1865,  as  President  Martyred,"  by  William 
from  the  Original  Greek  of  a  Pamphlet  entitled  T.  Coggeshall ;  "  The  Martyr  to  Liberty ; "  three 
'Letters  of  the  Most  Pious  King,  and  of  the  Sermons  by  Richard  Eddy;  "  Our  Martyr  Pre- 
Most  Holy  Patriarchs,  concerning  the  estab-  sident,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Voices  from  the  Pul- 
iishment  of  the  Most  Holy  Synod,  with  an  Ex-  pit  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  with  the  Op- 
position of  the  Orthodox  Faith  of  the  Eastern  tions  of  Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft  and  Bishop  Sirap- 
Oatholio  Church,' "  by  William  0.  King,  of  son;"  "Sermons  preached  in  Boston  on  the 
Athens,  Greece;  "The  Russo-Greek  Church,"  Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  together  with  the 
by  a  former  Resident  of  Russia ;  "  A  Few  His-  Funeral  Services  in  the  East  Room  of  the  Ex- 
torio  Records  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  ecutive  Mansion  at  "Washington;"  "A  Discourse 
Texas,  during  the  Rebellion.  Together  with  a  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Correspondence  between  Right  Rev.  Alex-  preached  in  Boston,  April  16, 1865,"  by  Andrew 
ander  Gregg,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Gil-  L.  Stone,  D.  D. ;  "  Commemorative  Proceed- 
lette ; "  "The  History  of  Methodism  within  ings  of  the  Athenroum  Club  on  the  Death  of 
the  Bounds  of  the  Erie  Annual  Conference  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  by  Rev.  States,  April,  1865."  There  were  also  orations, 
Samuel  Gregg,  vol.  i. ;  "  Contributions  to  the  reminiscences,  and  an  ode  delivered  and  pub- 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Essex  County,  Mass.,"  lished  by  the  New  York  Historical  Sooiety;  a 
1  voL,  8vo ;  "  The  Earliest  Churches  of  New  discourse  before  the  Loyal  League,  by  Rev.  J. 
York  and  its  Vicinity,"  by  Gabriel  P.  Disosway,  P.  Thompson,  D.  D. ;  and  proceedings  and  eu- 
A.  M. ;  "A  Commemorative  Discourse,  de-  logies  in  most  of  the  Clubs  and  Scientific  Socie- 
livered  in  the  New  South  Chureh,  Church  ties.  Memorial  volumes  were  also  published  by 
Green,  Boston,  December  25, 1864,  the  Fiftieth  the  cities  of  Troy,  New  York,  and  some  others. 
Anniversary  of  its  Dedication,"  by  George  E.  A  funeral  oration  was  also  pronounced  by  Miss* 
Ellis,  D.  D. ;  "The  Universalist  Register,"  con-  Emma  Hardinge  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  sus- 
taining the  Statistics  of  the  Denomination  for  sequently  published.  Another  volume,  corabin- 
1865.  ing  the  memorial  with  the  biographical  record, 
In  BioanAPHT,  the  greatest  interest  centred  was  "The 'Martyr's  Monument;  being  the  Pa- 
around  the  memory  of  the  assassinated  Presi-  triotism  and  Political  Wisdom  of  Abraham  Lin- 
dent,  a  biographical  sketch  of  whom  will  be  coin,  as  exhibited  in  his  Speeches,  Messages, 
found  elsewhere  in  this  work.  (See  Lincoln,  Orders,  and  Proclamations,  from  the  Presiden- 
Abeaham.)  A  list,  known  to  be  incomplete,  tial  Canvass  of  1860  until  his  Assassination." 
gives  forty  volumes  of  memoirs,  memorials,  rem-  Besides  these,  several  collections  were  made  of 
iniscences,  or  funeral  sermons,  relative  to  Pres-  choice  passages  from  his  speeches,  letters,  and 
ident  Lincoln.  Of  these,  the  most  prominent  addresses ;  one  of  these  bore  the  title  of  "  Gems 
and  widely  circulated  biographies  were  those  from  Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  another,  "  The 
compiled  by  Frank  Crosby,  J.  H.  Barrett,  Hen-  President's  Words."  Seven  different  volumes 
ry  J.  Raymond,  L.  P.  Brockett,  and  J.  G.  Hoi-  appeared,  containing  more  or  less  full  reports 
land  (we  give  them  in  the  order  of  their  publi-  of  the  arrest' and  trial  of  the  assassins  and  con- 
cation).  Cheaper  and  briefer  memoirs  were  spirators.  Of  these,  one  is  in  French,  and  one 
pablished,  generally  though  not  always  without  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  details  of  the  pur- 
the  name  of  the  author,  by  T.  B.  Peterson  and  suit  and  capture  of  Booth  and  his  accomplices. 
Bi  others,  Philadelphia,  Carleton,  Beadle  &Co.,  Of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  President  Lincoln's 
Trent,  Filmer  &  Co.,  The  American  News  Co.,  successor,  three  biographies  were  published,  one 
and  T.  R.  Dawley,  New  York,  and  by  Wm.  V.  anonymous,  but  issued  by  Messrs.  Peterson  and 
Spencer,  and  B.  B.  Russell  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  Brother,  of  Philadelphia;  one  by  John  Savage, 
Another  class  of  biographical  sketches  of  Mr.  of  New  York;  and  one  introductory  to  a  volume 
Lincoln  were  the  memorial  volumes,  consisting  of  his  speeches,  by  Frank  Moore.  There  were 
of  a  brief  memoir,  and  the  public  exercises  con-  also  four  memoirs  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Grant  pub- 
nected  with  the  raneral  services  conducted  on  lished  during  the  year ;  an  anonymous  work, 
the  occasion  of  his  death,  either  by  municipal  .  published  by  Peterson  and  Brother ;  a  small 
authorities  or  in  churches  or  public  halls.  They  biography,  by  0.  J.  Victor;  another,  of  hardly 
included  sermons,  orations,  eulogies,  and  odes  greater  extent,  by  F.  W.  H.  Stdnfield;  and 
or  elegies,  delivered  at  these  memorial  services.  "  Grant  and  his  Campaigns,"  an  elaborate  work, 
Of  those  were :  "  The  Lincoln  Memorial,"  pub-  derived  from  official  sources,  by  Henry  Copp£e, 
lished  by  Messrs.  Bunce  and  Huntington,  N.Y.;  A.  M.,  now  President  of  Lehigh  College,  Pa. 
"  The  Memorial  Record  of  the  Nation's  Tribute  Of  other  prominent  officers  of  the  army,  Gen. 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,"  compiled  by  B.  F.  Mor-  Sherman  received  the  honor  of  three  biographi- 
ris;  "A  Memorial  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  cal  sketches,  one  by  T.  R.  Dawley,  another  by 
President  of  the  U.  S.,"  published  by  Ticknor  Rev.  P.  0.  Headley,  and  a  third,  with  a  full  and 


Sumner ;  "  The  Journeys  of  Abraham  Lincoln ;    biographical  sketch,  under  the  title  of  "  Kilpat- 
from  Springfield  to  Washington  in  1861,  as    rick  and  Our  Cavalry,"  by  James  Moore,  M.  D^ 
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commemorates  the  services  of  that  brilliant  brother  of  David  Brainerd,  and  his  Successor  at 
cavalry  officer ;  the  Century  Association  pub-  Missionary  to  the  Indians  of  New  Jersey,"  by 
lished  a  memorial  of  Gen.  James  S.  Wadsworth  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  D. ;  "David  Wood- 
and  Col.  Peter  A.  Porter,  two  brave  officers  burn,  the  Mountain  Missionary,"  by  Curris 
slain  in  1864,  prepared  by  W.  J.  Hoppin,  and  Brandon;  "  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Adams," 
F.  S.  Gozzens ;  Rev.  P.  0.  Headley,  in  addition  by  her  husband ;  "  A  Memorial  of  Closing 
to  his  Boy *s  Life  of  Sherman,  already  mentioned.  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Rev.  George  B.  Little;" 
prepared  a  "  Life  of  Gen.  Sheridan,"  a  "  life  of  "  Memoir  and  Sermons  of  Rev.  Francis  A  Baker, 
Vice- Admiral  Farragut,"  and  one  of  Captain  Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  St  Paul,"  edited 
Ericsson,  inventor  of  the  Monitor;  Rev.  Henry  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Hewitt;  Mr.  W.  0.  Van  Horn, 
Clay  Trumbull,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Knight-  a  German  author  of  considerable  ability,  has 
ly  Soldier,"  gave  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  published  in  German  a  number  of  small  Tohanes 
Major  Henry  Ward  Camp,  of  the  10th  Connecti-  containing  biographical  sketches  of  Benjamin 
cut  Volunteers;  Mrs.  P.  A.  Hanaford,  under  Franklin,  George  Stephenson,  James  Watt,  John 
the  title  of  "  The  Young  Captain,"  a  memorial  Jacob  Astor,  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Mr.  "William 
of  Capt.  Richard  Derby,  15th  Mass.  Vols.,  and  L.  Stone  has  completed  a  memoir  commenced 
Judge  Bacon,  of  Utica,  one  of  his  son,  Adjutant  by  his  father,  entitled  "  The  Life  and  Times  of 
William  Kirkland  Bacon.  Sir  William  Johnson."  There  have  been  also 
Of  other  prominent  deceased  citizens  there  brief  and  somewhat  sensational  biographies 
were  five  memorials  and  discourses  of  the  late  published  of  "  Semmes,  the  Pirate; "  "John  Y. 
Edward  Everett,  one  each  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  Beall,  the  Pirate  Spy ; "  "Robert  Cobb  Ken- 
nnd  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  a  Memorial  published  by  nedy,  the  Incendiary  Spy ; "  and  "  The  Life 
the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  and  Adventures  of  Jeff.  Davis,"  the  last  by 
Society,  and  "  The  Proceedings  of  the  Thursday  McArono  (the  late  George  Arnold).  Among 
•  Evening  Club,"  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  the  sensational  books  of  the  year  was  also  one 
and  a  Memorial  from  the  City  of  Boston ;  Dr.  entitled  "  The  Love-Life  of  Dr. Kane;  contoin- 
Samuel  W.  Francis  published  a  Memoir  of  the  ing  the  Correspondence  and  a  History  of  the 
late  Dr.  Valentine  Mott ;  the  second  and  oon-  Acquaintance,  Engagement,  and  Secret  Mar- 
eluding  volume  of  the  Autobiography,  Corrc-  riage  between  Elisha  Kent  Kane  and  Margaret 
spondence,  etc.,  of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  Fox,  with  fac-similee  of  Letters  and  her  Por- 
edited  by  Charles  Beecher,  D.  D.,  made  its  ap-  trait."  Of  biographies  of  men  of  other  coun- 
pearance;  other  biographies  of  distinguished*  tries  or  times,  we  have  "Life  of  Philip  Dod- 
porsons  were:  a  Memoir  of  Alice  B.  Haven,  dridge,  D.  D.,  with  Notices  of  some  of  his  Con- 
under  the  title  of  "  Cousin  Alice,"  by  her  sister ;  temporaries,"  by  D.  A.  Harsha;  also  a  "Life  of 
Memoirs  of  Rev.  Benjamin  0.  Cutler,  D.  D.,  Rev.  James  Hervey,"  by  the  same  author; 
late  Rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  the  life  by  Schiller  (m  Ger- 
N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  Horatio  Grav,  A.  M. ;  "  A  Trib-  man) ;  "  The  Life  of  John  Mary  Decalogue, 
nte  to  Rev.  T.  Starr  King/'  by  R.  Frothing-  Student  in  the  University  of  Paris,"  translated 
ham ;  a  Memorial  of  Albert  Drake,  with  Funeral  from  the  French ;  "  The  Martyr  of  Lebanon," 
Discourse,  etc.,  by  Rev.  E.  K.  Alden ;  a  sketch  by  Rev.  fcaac  Bird ;  "  Life  of  Mary  Anno 
of  the  Life  of  James  William  Wallack,  senior,  Schimmelpenninck,  author  of  'Memoirs  of  the 
late  stage  actor  and  manager;  "Life  and  Letters  Port  Royalists,'"  edited  by  Christiana  C. 
of  Rev.  James  May,  D.  D.,"  by  Rev.  Alexander  Hankin ;  "Memorials  of  Samuel  Gumey,  the 
Shiras,A.M. ;  "Life  and  Services  of  Joseph  Famous  London  Banker,"  by  Mrs.  Geldart; 
Warren,"  by  Richard  Frothingham ;  "  life  of  William  Forsyth's  u  Life  of  Marcus  Tullius 
John  Jacob  Astor,"  by  James  Parton ;  "  The  Cicero  ; "  "  The  Life  of  Felix  Mendelsshon 
life  of  Horace  Mann,"  by  his  wife ;  "  William  Bartholdy,"  from  the  German  of  Lampadius, 
Jackson  Davis,  in  memoriam,"  by  H,  B.  Daw-  with  supplementary  sketches  by  Julius  Bene- 
son;  "Eulogy  onThomas  Crawford,"  by  Thomas  diet,  Henry  F.  Chorley,  Ludwig  RUstab,  Bar- 
Hicks,  N.  A.;  "Life  of  Pauline  Cushman,  the  ard  Taylor,  R.  S.  Willis,  and  G.  S.  Dwight 
celebrated  Union  Spy  and  Scout,"  by  F.  L.  Edited  and  translated  by  W.  L.  Gage;  "The 
Sarmiento;  "  A  Colored  Man's  Reminiscences  Mother  of  the  Wesley st  a  Biography,"  by  Rev. 
of  James  Madison,"  by  Paul  Jennings ;  "  The  John  Kirk ;  Silvio  Pellico's  biography  of  Fran- 
Faithful  Shepherd :  a  Man  Mighty  in  the  Scrip-  cesca  da  Rimini  (in  Italian).  The  life  of  Johns 
tures,"  a  memoir  published  in  Northampton,  Ca>sar,  by  Napoleon  III.,  was  issued  in  six  oif- 
Mass. ;  Jamie  McClintock,  a  memoir  by  Rev.  ferent  editions,  two  of  them  in  French.  Other 
I.  A.  Cornelison ;  "  Reminiscenoe  of  Sixty-four  biographies  of  this  class  were— "Diary  of  Barm 
Years  in  the  Ministry,  by  Rev.  Henry  Boehm,  How,  Private  in  Colonel  Paul  Dudley  Sargent  s 
Bishop  Asbury's  Travelling  Companion,"  Regiment  of  the  Massachusetts  line  in  the  Army 
edited  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Wakeley;  "  Autobiog-  of  the  American  Revolution,"  from  thoOng- 
raphy  of  Elder  Osborn,  an  Itinerant  Minister  inal  Manuscript,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  the  Author,  by  George  Wingate  Chase,  and  ll- 
is  added  a  brief  Memoir  of  Rev.  nezekiah  C.  lustrative  Notes  by  Henry  B.  Dawson ;  A 
Wooster ; "  "  The  Unjust  Judge :  a  Memorial  Political  Epistle  to  His  Excellency  George 
of  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Washington,  Esq.,  Commander-in-Chief  ol  the 
United  States ; "  "  The  Life  of  John  Brainerd,  Armies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  an 
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Inhabitant  of  Maryland.    To  which  is  annexed  " Lives  made  Sublime:  or,  Sketches  of  Christian 

a  short  Sketch  of  General  Washington's  life  Men   who   adorned   their   lives  with  Good 

and  Character."    Annapolis,  1791 ;  New  York,  Works; "  "  National  Jewels:  Washington,  Lin- 

privately reprinted;  "Washingtoniana;  or,  The  coin,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Revolution,"  by 

Memorial  of  the  Death  of  George  Washington,  Rev.  Andrew  Manship ;  "  The  Perfect  Light : 

giving  an  Account  of  the  Funeral  Honors  paid  or,  Seven  Hues  of  Christian  Character,"  by 

to  his  Memory,  with  a  list  of  Tracts  and  Vol-  Julia  M.  Olin ;  "  Lessons  from  Biography  for 

umes  printed  npon  the  Occasion,  and  a  Cata-  Young  Men ; "  Contes  fflographiques,  by  Ma- 

logue  of  Medals  commemorating  the  Event,"  dame  E.  Foa;  "The  New  Jersey  Conference 

by  Franklin  B.  Hough ;  u  The  Adventures  of  Memorial,  containing  Biographical  Sketches  of 

Christopher  Hawkins,  containing  Details  of  his  all  Deceased  Members,  including  those  who  have 

Captivity,  Escape  from  the  Prison  Ship,  etc.,  died  in  the  Newark  Conference ; "  "  Women 

written  by  Himself"  with  an  Introduction  and  of  the  South  distinguished  in  Literature,  illus- 

Notes,  by  Charles  J.  Bushnell;  "  life  and  Letters  trated  with  Portraits  on  Steel,"  by  Mary  For- 

6t  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  rest,  a  new  edition ;  "  A  Biographical  History 

of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton : "  edited  by  Stop-  of  the  Fine  Arts :  or,  Memoirs  of  the  lives  and 

ford  A.  Brooka,  M.  A. ;  " Hesperus:  or,  Forty-  Works  of  Eminent  Painters.  Engravers,  Scnlp- 

five  Dog-Post-Days :  a  Biography."    From  the  tors,  and  Architects,  from  tne  Earliest  Ages  to 

German  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Riohter,  trans-  the  Present  Time,"  by  Shearjashub  Spooner, 

lated  by  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks;  "Richard  new  edition,  2  vols. ;"  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Biog- 

Cobden,  the  Apostle  of  Free  Trade,  his  Political  raphy :  a  Record  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Per- 

Career  and  Public  Services:  a  Biography,"  by  sons,"  by  Parke  Godwin/new  edition,  with  a 

John  McGilchrist;   "Hope  for  the  Hopeless:  Supplement  brought  down  to  1865,  by  George 

an  Autobiography  of  John  Vine  Hall,  author  Sheppard ;  "  Supplement  to  the  Cyclopaedia  of 

of  the  Sinner's  Friend,"  edited  by  Rev.  New-  American  Literature,  inoluding  Obituaries  of 

man  Hall,  LL.D. ;  "Life  and  Character  of  J.  H.  Authors,  Continuations  of  former  Articles,  with 

Van  der  Palm,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Notices  of  Earlier  and  Later  Writers  omitted  in 

Language,  etc.,  at  the  University  of  Leyden,"  previous  Editions,"  by  E.  A.  Duyckinok. 

sketched  by  Nicholas  Beets,  D.  D.,  translated  Genealogical  worJcs  properly  come  under  this 

from  the  Dutch  by  J.  P.  Westervelt ;  "  Memoirs  head.     Of  these  there  were—"  A  Brief  Gene- 

of  the  Life  of  William  Shakspeare,  with  an  alogy  of  the  Descendants  of  William  Hutchinson 

Essay  toward  the  Expression  of  his  Genius,  and  and  Thomas  Oliver,  reprinted,  with  additions, 

an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  from  the  '  N.  E.  Historical  and  Genealogical 

English  Drama,"  by  Richard  Grant  White;  Register;'"   "A  Memorial  of  John,  Henry, 

"Life  of  Michael  Angelo,"  by  Hermann  Grimm,  and  Richard  Townsend,  and  their   Descend- 

Translated,  with  the  author's  sanction,  by  Fanny  ants ;  "  "  The  Pratt  Family ;  or,  The  Descend- 

Elizabeth  Bunnett,  2  vols. ;  "  Dante  as  Philoso-  ants  of  Lieut.  William  Pratt,  one  of  the  First 

pher,  Patriot,  and  Poet,  with  an  Analysis  of  Settlers  of  Hartford  and  Saybrook,  with  Gene- 

the  Divina  Commedia,  its  Plot  and  Episodes,"  alogical   Notes  of  John   Pratt  of  Hartford, 

by  VincenzoBotta;  "  Sir  Charles  Henry  Frank-  Peter  Pratt  of  Lyme,  John  Pratt  (Taylor)  of 

land,  Baronet ;    or,  Boston   in   the  Colonial  Saybrook,"  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Chapman,  A.  M. ; 

Times,"  by  Elias  Nason,  M.  A.    Among  the  "The  Burke  and  Alvord  Memorial  ;"    "A 

biographies  may  properly  be  included  a  number  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Descendants  of 

of  lives  of  the  Saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Richard  Burke,  of  Sudbury,  Mass,"  compiled 

Church,  first  published  in  the  United  States  by  John  Alonzo  Boutelle,  of  Woburn,  Mass., 

during  the  year  1865.  Among  these  were — "The  for  William  A.  Burke,  of  Lowell,  Mass. ;  "  An- 

Iife  and  Miracles  of  Saint  Philomena,  Virgin  thony  Stoddard,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  his  De- 

and  Martyr,  whose  sacred  body  was  lately  dis-  scendants,"  a  Genealogy,  originally  compiled 

covered  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  and  thence  by  Charles  and  Ehjah  W.  Stoddard,  and  piib- 

transferred  to  Magnano,  in  the  Kingdom  of  lished'in  1849:  revised  and  enlarged  by  Ehjah 

Naples,"  from  the  French ;  "Life  of  Saint  An-  W.  Stoddard,  and  republished  in  1865. 

tony,  of  Padua,  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor,"  The  number  of  Theological  works  was  larger 

by  Father  Servais  Dicks;  "  The  Life  of  Blessed  than  in  1864.     Among  those  of  a  doctrinal 

Paul  of  the  Cross,  Founder  of  the  Congregation  character  were—"  The  lives  and  Doctrines  of 

of  Discalced  Clerks  of  the  Most  Holy  Cross  and  the  Apostles,"  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Fletcher;   "A 

Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,"  written  by  Father  Treatise  on  Despondency  in  the  Pursuit  of 

Pius  of  the  Name  of  Mary,  translated  by  Father  Piety,  followed  by  one  on  Temptations,"  by 

Ignatius  of  S.  Paul.  Rev.  P.  J.  Michel,  translated  from  the  French ; 

Among  the  collective  biographies  the  most  "  South  Church   Lectures,   Discourses    upon 

important  were — "  Annals  of  the  American  Christian  Doctrine,  delivered  in  the  South  Bap- 


Pulpit,"  etc.,  by  William  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.    tist  Church,  New  York,  on  Sabbath  Evenings, 
Vol.  viii.,  Unitarian  Congregational ;  "  South-    from  January  to  April,  1863,"  by  Clergymen 


dan,  and  Farragut,"  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  A.  M. ;    "  The  Laws  of  God  as  Contained  in  the  Ten 
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Commandments,  Explained  and  Enforced,"  by  G.  Haakins;  "Christ's  Second  Coming:  Is  if 
William  S.  Plamer,  D.  D.,  LL.D. ;  "Medita-  Pre-millennial  or  Post-millennial  ?  Scriptarslly, 
tions  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity  and  on  the  Historically,  and  Philosophically    considered, 
Religious  Questions  of  the  Day,"  by  M.  Guizofc  with  a  Reply  to  Prof.  Shedd  on  Eschatology, 
'  translated  from  the  French ;  u  The  Words  of  etc.,  and  Remarks  on  an  Article  on  the  same 
the  Lord  Jesus,"  by  Rudolf  Stier,  D.  D.,  trans-  Subject,  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,"  by 
lated  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  and  revised  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Shimeall;    "Mater  Admirabilis;  or 
James  Strong,  S.T.D.,  and  Henry  B.  Smith,  First  Fifteen  Years  of  Mary  Immaculate,"  by 
D.  D. ;  "  The  Love  of  Religious  Perfection ;  or  Rev.    Alfred    Monnin,    translated  from    the 
How  to  Awaken,  Increase,  and  Preserve  it  in  French  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Mount  St. 
the  Religious  Soul,"  by  Father  Joseph  Bayma,  Vincent,  N.  Y. ;  "Morning  Lectures:  Twenty 
translated  from  the  Latin ;  "  Sermons  preached  Discourses  delivered   before  the  Friends   of 
in  the  Second  Churoh,  Dorchester,"  by  James  Progress  in  the  City  of  New  York,"  by  Andrew 
H.  Means;   "Our  Faith;  the  Victory:   or,  a  Jackson  Davis;  " Universalism :  its  Doctrines 
Comprehensive  View  of  the  Principal  Doc-  and  their  Foundations,"  by  Rev.  L.  J.  Fletcher; 
trines  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  by  Rev.  John  "  Childhood  and  Manhood  of  the  Spirit  in 
McGill,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Richmond ;  "  Remem-  Jesus ;  and  "  New  Year's  Gifts  of  the  Spirit ; " 
ber  Me ;  or,  the  Holy  Communion,"  by  Ray  Two   Discourses,  by   Rev.    O.  B.  Frothing- 
Palmer,  D.  D.;   "Our  Vows:  a  Work  to  be  ham;  "Reply  to  the  '  Christian  Examiner '  on 
read  in  Preparation  for  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Catholicity  and  Naturalism ;  "  "Sermons  on  our 
and   the   Eucharist*"    by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  on  His  Blessed  Mother," 
Lowndes,  M.  A.,  revised  and  adapted  to  Use  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman ;   "  Evi- 
in  the  Church  in  the  United  States ;  "  An  Ex-  dences  of  Divine  Revelation,  in  a  Letter  to  a 
position  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Historical  Judge,"  by  Ichabod  S.  Spencer,  D.  D. ;  "  The* 
and  Doctrinal,  by  Edward  Harold  Browne,  Unisons  of  the  Liberal  Faith :  "  a  Discourse  by 
D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  1st  American  from  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham;    "Tract   ftumber 
the  5th  English  edition :  edited,  with  Notes,  by  Ninety :  Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the 
J.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Connecticut ; "  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  by  John  Henry  Newman, 
"  Catholic  Anecdotes ;  or  the    Catechism  in  D.  D. ;  "  The  Month  of  Mary,"  for  the  Use  of 
Examples:  the  Apostles' Creed,"  etc.,  translated  Ecclesiastics;  "Lectures  on  M.  Renan'g  'Vie 
from  the  French  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier;  "A  Criti-  de  Jesus, '  "  by  John  Tulloch,  D.  D^  Principal 
cal  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St  Paul's  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary's  in  the  University 
Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  to  of  St.  Andrew's,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev. 
Philemon,  with  a  Revised   Translation,"   by  J.  W.  Wiley,    D.    D.;    "Congregationalism: 
Right  Rev.  Charles  J.  Ellicott,  D.  D.;  "The  What  It  Is:  Whence  It  Is:  How  It  Works: 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah  Translated  and  Explained, "  Why  it  is  Better  than  any  Other  Form  of  Church 
by  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  D.  D.,  revised  Government ;  and  its  Consequent  Demands," 
edition,  2  vols. ;  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Gos-  by  Henry  M.  Dexter,  D.  D. :" Lessons  from  the 
pels,  Matthew,"  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Lange,  D.  D.  World  of  Matter  and  the  World  of  Man,"  by 
Translated, 'with  Additional  Notes,  by  Philip  Theodore   Parker:    selected   from  Notes  of 
SchafF,  D.  D.  and  others ;  "  Notes  on  the  Book  Unpublished   Sermons,  by   Rufus   Leighton ; 
of  Genesis,"  by  0.  H.  Mackintosh ;  "  Expository  "  The  Person  of  Christ,  the  Miracle  of  History, 
Thoughts  on   the    Gospels,  for  Family   and  with  a  Reply  to  Strauss  and  Renan,  and  a  Collec- 
Private  Use,  with  the  Text  Complete,"  by  the  tion  of  Testimonies  of  Unbelievers,"  by  Philip 
Rev.  J.  0.  Ryle— St.  John ;  "  A  Critical  and  Schaff,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Verdict  of  Reason  upon 
Grammatical  Commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epis-  the  Question  of  the  Future  Punishment  of 
ties,"  by  the  Right  Rev.  0.  J.  Ellicott,  D.  D. ;  Those  who  Die  Impenitent,"  by  H.  M.  Dexter, 
"A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  comprising  D.  D. ;   "Reason  in  Religion,"  by  Frederick 
its  Antiquities,    Biography,  Geography,    and  Henry  Hedge,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Radical  Creed :  " 
Natural  History,  being  a  Condensation  of  the  a  Discourse  by  Rev.  David  A.  Wasson;  "The 
Larger  Dictionary,"  edited  by  William  Smith,  Unity  of  the  6pirit,  not  Unbroken  Episcopal 
LL.  D. ;  "  A  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  Succession,  the  Revealed  Bond  of  Peace  to  the 
originally  edited  by  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A. :  Church,"  by  Rev.  Mason  Gallagher,  Rector  of 
third  edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists,  Oswego;  "Scrip- 
edited  by  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.  D.,  ture  Baptism  Defended,"  by  Rev.  John  Leving- 
three  volumes;  "The  New  Testament  of  our  ton;  "  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Potter, 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  with  Explana-  D.  D.,  D.  0.  L.,  with  Replies  of  the  Rev.  S.  H. 
tory  Notes  and  Practical  Observations,"  by  Tyng,  D.  D.,  E.  H.  Canfield,  D.  D.,  John  Cotton 
Rev.  Lyman  Cobb,  D.  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  W.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.  D.;  "Be- 
\      Of  works  in  Polemic  Theology,  the  following  view  of  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
|  were  the  most  important :  "  What  is  Confirma-  Diocese  of  New  York,  from  the  Bishop,"  by  a 
tion,  or  the  Laying  On  of  Hands  ?    The  Ques-  Presbyter;  "Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin 
tion   answered   to  Strangers  in  the  Churoh,  of  Christianity,  with  a  Special  Reference  to  the 
with  an  Appendix,  showing  by  Testimony  that  Theories  of  Renan,  Strausx,  and  the  Tubingen 
ft  similar  Custom  anciently  existed,  and  is  still  School,"  by  Rev.  George  P.  Fisher,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
observed  among  the  Jews,"  by  the  Rev.  David  fespor  of  Church  History  in  Yale  College;  "The 
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Thompson,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Missionary  Jubilee ;  an  Account  of  the  Fiftieth 
Nashotah  Theological  Seminary;  "  Slavery  and  Anniversary  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission- 
Southern  Methodism :  Two  Sermons  preached  ary  Union  at  Philadelphia,  May  24-26,  1864, 
in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Newnan,  Georgia,"  with  Commemorative  Papers  and  Discourses ; " 
by  the  Pastor,  Rev.  John  H.  Caldwell ;  "The  "  Our  Country :  its  Trials  and  its  Triumphs;  a 
End,  as  Foretold  in  Daniel,  with  an  Exposition  series  of  Discourses  suggested  by  the  varying 
of  Some  Numbers,  and  the  Chronology  of  the  events  of  the  War  for  the  Union,"  by  George 
Hebrew  Scripture^"  by  Redford  A.  Watkinson;  Peck,  D.  D.;  "Parochial  Sermons,"  by  Rev. 
"  History  of  Rationalism :  embracing  a  Survey  Charles  Mason,  D.  D.,  late  Rector  of  Grace 
of  the  Present  State  of  Protestant  Theology,  by  Church,  Boston,  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  the 
the  Rev.  John  F.  Hurst,  A.  M.,  with  an  Appen-  Author ;  "  Machpelah :  a  Book  for  the  Ceme- 
dix  of  Literature ;  "  The  Reformed  Church  of  tery ; "  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God !  "  by  E. 
Christendom ;  or  the  Duties  of  Liberal  Chris-  N.  Eirk,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Waiting  Saviour,"  by 
tians  to  the  Natural  Faith  at  this  Crisis  of  E.  N.  Kirk,  D.  D. ;  "  Thoughts  on  the  Death 
Opinion : "  a  Sermon,  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  of  Little  Children,"  by  S.  I.  Prime,  D.  D., 
D.  D.  with  an  Appendix,  selected  from  various  au- 
The  number  of  Rbligioub  works  stot  Theo-  thors,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition ;  "  Hours 
logmoal  (aside  from  religious  books  for  chil-  among  the  Gospels:  or,  Wayside  Truths 
dren  which  form  a  distinct  class)  was  consid*  from  the  Life  of  Our  Lord,"  by  N.  C.  Burt, 
erably  smaller  than  the  previous  year,  but  in-  D.  D. ;  "  Notes  from  Plymouth  Pulpit ;  a  Col- 
cluded  a  considerable  number  of  very  valuable  lection  of  Memorable  Passages  from  the  Dis- 
original  publications,  as  well  as  some  important  courses  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  with  a  Sketch 
reprints.  Of  the  former,  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Beecher  and  the  Lecture  Room,"  by 
were— "The  Mystical  Rose;  or,  Mary  of  Naza-  Augusta  Moore,  a  new  edition,  revised  and 
reth,  the  lily  of  the  House  of  David,"  by  greatly  enlarged.  "Questions  for  the  First 
Maria  Josephine;  "Home  Scenes:  or,  Lights  Half  of  the  Christian  Year,"  by  Rev.  William 
and  Shadows  of  the  Christian  Home; "  "  Jesus  R.  Huntington,  Worcester;  "Four  Years  in  the 
in  Bethany,"  by  the  author  of  "  Allan  Came-  Old  World :  comprising  the  Travels,  Incidents, 
ron ; "  "  Christ  and  the  Sea:  or.  Sketches  of  His  •  and  Evangelical  Labors  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer, 
Works  and  Wonders  in  the  Deep,"  by  Rev.  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,"  by 
John  Spaulding,  late  Corresponding  Secretary  the  Author  of  "  The  Way  of  Holiness ; "  "Vital 
of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society;  "The  Godliness,"  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Plumer,  D.  D.; 
Predictions  of  the  Prophets  which  have  been  "Daily  Meditations,"  by  the  Rev.  George  Bowen, 
most  wonderfully  fulfilled  since  the  Commence-  American  Missionary  to  Bombay,  India ;  "  Some 
raent  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  especially  those  Words  of  Promise; "  "  The  Soul  Gathered,"  by 
Predictions  concerning  the  United  States  of  the  Author  of  " The  Way  Home ; "  "Book  of 
America,"  by  BeV.  E.  P.  Royse ;  "  The  High  Worship,  for  Private,  Family,  and  Public  Use," 
Mountain  Apart:  or,  the  Desert  Place  a  De-  by  W.  W.  Everts,  D.  D. ;  "  Golden  Sands  from 
light;"  "St  John  Land;  aRetroprospective:  in  the  Ocean  of  Divine  Wisdom,"  by  the  Author 
Two  Letters  supposed  to  be  written  some  Years  of  "  Emma  Allen ;"  "  Gleanings  from  Pious 
hence ;"  u  Sermons  preached  at  the  Churoh  of  Authors ; "  "  How  to  be  Saved :  or,  the  Sinner 
St  Paul,  the  Apostle,  during  year  1864; "  "Re-  directed  to  the  Saviour, '  by  J,  H.  B. ;  "Jesus 
fleeted  Light;  Illustrations  of  the  Redeemer's  and  the  Coming  Glory :  or,  Notes  on  Scripture," 
Faithfulness  in  the  Happy  Deathbed  Experience  by  Joel  Jones,  LL.  D.,  a  new  edition;  "An 
of  Christians ; "  "  Counsels  to  Converts,"  by  Essay  on  Temptation,"  by  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D. ; 
Rev.  A.  0.  George ; "  "A  Sermon  of  Child-  " Family  Prayers,  with  Forms  for  Occasional 
hood,"  by  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  S.  T.  D.;"  "St.  and  Private  Use,"  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Paul  in  Rome ;  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Lega-  Lee,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Iowa;  "  New  Fruits  from 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Rome,"  an  Old  Field,"  by  Rev.  Epher  Whittaker. 
by  Rev.  0.  M.  Butler,  D.  D. ;  "A  Pastor's  Re*  Among  the  reprints  the  following  are  most 
view,"  a  Discourse  preached  in  Med  way,  Mass.,  noteworthy :  A  new  and  very  elegant  edition 
Nov.  2, 1864,  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy 
Author's  Ordination  and  Settlement,"  by  Jacob  Living,"  and  "  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Dy- 
Ide,  D.  D.;  "The  light  of  Life:  or,  the  True  ing;"  "Ore  from  Precious  Mines;"  a  new 
Idea  of  the  Soul,"  by  N.  S.  Saxton,  M.  D.,  edition  of  Paley's  "Horro  Paulina?;"  "The 
Greenpoint,  L.  I. ;  "  Hours  with  the  Toiling,  a  Rhythm  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix,  Monk  of  Olnny, 
Book  for  Women;"  "Spiritual  Progress,"  by  on  the  Celestial  Country,"  translated  by  Rev. 
J.  W.  Oummings,  D.  I>.,  LL,  D.,  of  St.  Stephen's  J.  M.  Neale,  B.  D.,  Warden  of  Sackville  College ; 
Church,  N.  Y. ;  "  The  Christian  Armor,  with  "  Sermons  of  Rev.  0.  H.  Spurgeon,"  preached 
Illustrative  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry ; "  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  London,  Eighth 
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Series;  "Sermons  on  Moral  Subjects"  by  his  Ethnology,  Physiology,  aad  Phrenology."    The 

Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman ;  "  Of  the  Imitation  reprints,  though  few  in  number,  were  works  of 

of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,"  translated  from  the  great  ability.    They  were — "  The  Intuitions  of 

Latin  of  Rev.  P.  J.  Arnoudt,"  by  Rev.  J.  A.  M.  the  Mind  Inductively  Investigated,"  by  Bev. 

Fastre;  " Life  in  Heaven:  there  Faith  is  changed  James  McOosh,  LL.  D.,  a  new  and  revised  edi- 

to  Sight,  and  Hope  has  passed  into  Blissful  Fru-  tion;  uAn  Examination  of  Sir  William  Ham- 

ition,"  by  the  Author  of  "Heaven  our  Home;"  ilton's  Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal  Philo- 

"  Arbor  Vitaa:  or,  the  Natural  History  of  the  sophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings, n 

Tree  of  Life  (London,  1741),  privately  reprinted;  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  2  vols.,  and  "History  of 

"Religious  Duty,"  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe;  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Bation- 

"Mary  the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord,"  by  the  alism  in  Europe,"  by  "W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.  A., 

Author  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family  (Mrs.  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Charles) ;  "  The  Throne  of  Grace,"  by  the  Author  The  works  on  Physical  Science  did  not  ma- 
of  "  The  Pathway  of  Promise ; "  Words  to  the  terially  vary  in  number  from  those  of  the  pre- 
Winners  of  Souls,"  by  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar,  vious  year,  though  their  distribution  in  the 
D.  D. ;  "  The  Office  of  the  Dead,  according  to  various  sub-classes  was  decidedly  different.    In 
the  Roman  Ritual  and  Missal,  with  Gregorian  Astronomy  and  Meteorology,  but  a  single  work 
Chants  in  Modern  Notation ; "  "  Meditations  appeared,  "  The  Report  of  the  Meteorologist  of 
and  Considerations  for  a  Ritual  of  one  day  in  the  New  York  Skating-Club."     There  were 
each  month,"  compiled  from  the  writings  of  indeed  Meteorological  Reports,  in  the  Report  of 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  "The  Year  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  in  the  Journal 
Mary :  or,  the  True  Servant  of  the  Blessed  Vir-  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  some  other  publi- 
gin,"  translated  from  the  French  of  Rev.  M.  cations,  but  no  distinct  work  except  the  one 
d'Arville,  edited  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier ;  "  The  Cross  named,  devoted  to  this  science,  and  none  to  as- 
of  Jesus:  or,  Heaven  on  Earth  to  Me,"  by  Rev.  tronomy,  appeared  during  the  year.    In  Geol- 
David  Thompson;  "Plain  Words  on  Christian  ogy  and  Mineralogy,  thanks  to  our  mining  in- 
Living,"  by  Charles  John  Vaughn,  D.  D. ;  terests,  the  record  is  more  extensive.    Some  of 
"  Voices  of  the  Soul  answered  in  God,"  by  Rev.  them,  too,  were  works  of  great  value.    Among 
John  Reid ;  "  The  Parables  read  in  the  Light  these  were — "  The  Geological  Survey  of  Cafifor- 
of  the  Present  Day>"  by  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.  D.  nia,"  by  J.  D.  "Whitney,  State  Geologist,  vol.  i. ; 
A  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  "  Carboniferous  and  Jurassio  Fossils,"  by  F. 
Progress.  " Manna  Crumbs  for  Hungry  Souls,"  B.  Meek;    "Triassic  and  Cretaceous  Fossils," 
consisting  of  Excerpts  from  the  Letters  of  the  by  W.  M.  Gabb;  "The  Mineral  Resources  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Rutherford,  gathered  by  Rev.  "W.  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,"  a  Lecture 
P.  Breed,  D.  D. ;  "  Bible  Blessings,"  by  Rev.  by  the  Hon.  William  M  Stewart,  U.  S.  Senator 
Richard  Newton,  D.  D.;  "Wanderings  over  from  Nevada;  "Contributions  to  the  Geology 
Bible  Lands  and  Seas,"  by  the  Author  of  the  and  Physical  Geography  of  Mexico,  including  a 
Sch5nberg-Cotta     Family     (Mrs.     Charles);  Geological  and  Topographical  Map,  with  Profiles 
"  Work:  or,  Plenty  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,"  of  some  of  the  Principal  Mining  Districts:  to- 
by Margaret  Maria  Brewster,  a  new  edition.  gether  with  a  graphic  Description  of  an  Ascent 
Works  on  Moral  Am>  Intellectual  Science  of  the  Volcano  Popocatapetl,"  edited  by  Baron 
are  not  very  numerous  in  any  year,  but  1865  F.  "W.  Von  Egloffstein.    The  Geologists  -who 
had  more  than  its  predecessor,  and  of  these,  six  were  conducting  the  Geological  Survey  of  Can- 
works  of  considerable  ability  were  original,  ada,  added  a  volume  to  their  report,  published 
They  were  as  follows:   "Practical  Ethics,"  by  jointly  in  Montreal  and  New  York.    It  was 
Rev.  J.  W.  French,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Ethics  entitled,  "Figures and  Descriptions  of  Canadian 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  to  which  are  added  Organic  Remains,  Decade  II.,  Graptolites  of  the 
Lectures  on  Ethics  and  Jurisprudence ;  "Know  Quebec  Group,"  by  James  Hall,  8vo^  21  plates. 
the   Truth,  a  Critique   on   the   Hamiltonian  Another  contribution  to  geological  science  was, 
Theory  of  Limitation,  including  some  Strictures  "The  Cooling  Globe:  or,  the  Mechanics  of 
upon  the  Theories  of  Rev.  Henry  L.  Mansel  and  Geology,"  by  0.  F.  "Winslow,  M.  D.,  author  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,"  by  Jesse  H.  Jones;  "A  " Cosmography,"  etc.  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker, 
View  at  the  Foundations :  or,  First  Causes  of  Professor  in  the  Yale  Medical  College,  in  pur- 
Character,  as  operative  before  Birth,  from  Hered-  suance  of  his  design  of  popularizing  science,  pub- 
itary  and  Spiritual  Sources, "  etc.,  etc.,  by  Wood-  lished  during  the  year  as  part  third  of  his  Science 
bury  M  Fernald ;  "Brief  Outline  of  an  Analysis  for  the  School  and  Family,  a  Treatise  on  Min- 
of  the  Human  Intellect ;  intended  to  rectify  eralogy  and  Geology.    The  only  reprint  in  this 
the  Scholastic  and  Vulgar  Perversions  of  the  sub-class  was,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Assaying  of 
Natural  Purposes  and  Methods  of  Thinking,  by  Lead,  Copper,  Silver,  Gold  and   Mercury;" 
rejecting  altogether  the  Theoretic  Confusion,  from  the  German  of  Th.  Bodemann  and  Bruno 
the  Unmeaning  Arrangement,  and  Indefinite  Keil,  translated  by  W.  A.  Goodyear,  Ph.  B. 
Nomenclature  of  the  Metaphysician,"  by  James  In  Zoology  the  number  of  works  of  a  high  char- 
Rushp  M.  D.,  2  vols.,  8vo;    "New  System  of  acter  was  very  considerable.    Mr.  Daniel  Gi- 
Physiognomy,  or  the  Art  of  Knowing  Men  by  rand  Elliot  issued  part  third  of  his  admirable 
their  Eyes,"  by  M.  Aguirre  de  Venero ;  "  Phys-  monograph  on  the  "  Tetraonin©  or  Grouse  Fam- 
lognomy,   or  Signs  of  Character,   based  on  ily;"  Mr.  Augustus  Radclufe  Grote,  the  Curator 
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of  Entomology  in  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Nat-  Natural  Philosophy  were— "Rays  of  Sunlight 

ural  Sciences,  published  "Notes  on  the  Sphin-  from  South  America,"  seventy  photographs,  by 

gidsdofCuba;"  Mr.  George  W.Tryon,  Jr.,  issued  Alexander   Gardner,  and  a  treatise   on   the 

a  third  yolume  of  his  "  Contributions  to  Con-  "  Preparation  and  Mounting  of  Microscopic  Ob- 

chology,  containing  the  Synonymy  of  the  Spe-  jects"  by  Thomas  Daviea.    Two  reprints  were 

cies  of  StrepomatidtB  fflelanians)  of  the  United  issued,  one,  an  admirable  lecture  on  Radiation, 

States;  with  Critical  Observations  on  their  Aftjn-  by  Prof.  John  Tyndall;  the  other,  a  sort  of  en- 

lties  and  Descriptions ;  of  Land,  Fresh  Water,  cyclopedia  of  popular  science,  with  the  title 

and  Marine  Mollusca,"  with  two  Plates.    The  of  "  That's  It,  or  Plain  Teaching.1'    The  only 

Essex  Institute  (Salem,  Mass.),  one  of  the  most  original  work  on  chemistry  was  "  Schultz  and 

efficient  Natural  History  Societies  in  the  conn-  Warker's  Mineral  Spring  Waters,  their  Chemi- 

try,  issued  a  "  Naturalist's  Directory  of  North  cal    Composition,    Physiological   Action,  and 

America  and  the  West  Indies,"  and  published  Therapeutical  Use,  with  a  Short  Review  of 

two  monographs  of  some  of  its  zealous  members,  the   History   of  Mineral   Waters,"    by    Carl 

entitled,  "Notes  on  the  Habits  of  some  Species  Schultz. 

of  Humble-Bees,  and  on  the  Leaf-Cutting  bee,"  In  Political  jlhtd  Sooial  Science,  the  num- 

by  F.  W.  Putnam,  and  "  The  Humble-bees  of  ber  of  works  was  considerable,  and  some  of 

New  England  and  their  Parasites,  with  Notices  them  were  valuable  contributions  to  the  discus- 

of  a  New  Species  of  Anthophorabia  and  a  New  sion  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treated.    Mr. 

Genus  of  Proctotrupid®,"  by  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.  Henry  0.  Carey,  one  of  the  highest  authorities 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  at  on  Political  Economy  now  living,  published  a 
Cambridge,  have  commenced  the  publication  series  of  letters  under  the  title  of  "  The  Way  to 
of  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Museum,  and  Outdo  England  without  Fighting  Her ; "  "  Let- 
in  their  first  number  give  lists,  with  illustrations  ters  to  the  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  Speaker  of 
and  descriptions,  of  the  Ophiurid®  and  Astrophy-  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  Paper, 
tidaa,  prepared  by  Theodore  Lyman.  They  also  the  Iron,  the  Farmers,  the  Railroads,  and  the 
issue  a  periodical  Bulletin.  A  son  and  daughter  Currency  Questions;"  a  condensation  of  Mr. 
of  Professor  Agassiz  have  made  their  contribu-  Carey's  great  work,  "  The  Principles  of  Social 
tion  to  the  science  in  which  their  father  stands  Science,"  by  Kate  McKean,  well  known  as  the 
preeminent,  in  a  little  volume  entitled,  "  Sea-  author  of  several  popular  text-books,  was  also 
side  Studies  in  Natural  History,"  in  which  they  published  during  the  year,  under  the  title  of 
describe  the  Radiates  found  on  the  coast  of  Mas-  "  Manual  of  Social  Science."  Other  works  of 
sachusetta.  A  Spanish  naturalist,  Senor  Marco  importance  on  political  and  social  science,  were 
a  Rojas,  has  published  in  his  own  language,  in  — "  Words  for  the  People,  in  three  Parts,  I.  Civ- 
New  York,  a  brief  manual  of  Natural  History  il  Government,  II.  Government  of  the  United 
entitled,  "  El  JReino  Animal  segun  la  classifi-  States,  III.  Social  Duties,"  by  Origen ;  "  The 
cacion  de  Cuvier  6  Eistoria  Incinta  de  las  Seres  Fiscal  Convention,  Hints  for  the  People,  etc., 
amenados.  a  Compafiada  de  Reflexiones  muy  in  pro-forma  Debates  of  a  Convention  of  Dele- 
utiles."  In  popular,  as  distinguished  from  exact  gates  from  Different  Classes  and  Interests,  with 
science,  we  nave  "  Superior  Fishing :  or,  the  *  a  Platform  of  Principles  unanimously  recom- 
Striped  Bass,  Trout,  and  Black  Bass  of  the  Nor-  mended  to  the  National  Government."  "  The 
them  States.  Embracing  full  Directions  for  Dress-  Curse,  or  the  Position  in  the  World's  History 
ing  artificial  flies,  with  the  Feathers  of  Amerioan  occupied  by  the  Race  of  Ham,"  by  Rev.  In- 
Birds,  an  Account  of  a  Sporting  Visit  to  Lake  crease  N.  Tarbox.  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Perry,  of 
Superior,"  etc.,  by  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  author  Williams  College,  published,  near  the  close  of 
of  u  The  Game  Fish  of  North  America;"  and  a  the  year,  "Elements  of  Political  Economy," 
work  whioh,  while  making  little  pretension  to  which,  though  intended  as  a  text-book,  is  yet 
science  of  any  sort,  is  yet  very  interesting,  deserving  of  notice  for  its  clear  and  somewhat 
"  Curious  Facts  in  the  History  of  Insects,  in-  original  statement  of  the.  principles  of  this 
eluding  Spiders  and  Scorpions.  A  complete  science.  "The  Reconstruction  of  States,"  a 
collection  of  the  Legends  and  Superstitious  Be-  Letter  of  Major-General  Banks  to  Senator 
lief  and  Ominous  Signs  connected  with  Insects ;  Lane ;  "  The  Old  Farm  and  the  New  Farm,  a 
together  with  their  Uses  in  Medicine,  Art,  and  Political  Allegory,"  by  Francis  Hopkinson, 
as  Food,  and  a  Summary  of  their  Remarkable  member,  of  the  Continental  Congress,  with  an 
Injuries  and  Appearances,"  by  Frank  Cowan.  Introduction  and  Historical  Notes,  by  Benson 

The  works  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chem-  J.  Lossing ;  "  The  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth, 

is  try,  published  during  the  year,  were  of  no  shall  they  be  Enforced?  "  speech  of  Wendell 

fr eat. importance.    "  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Phillips,  Esq.,  before  the  Legislative  Committee, 

discovery,  for  1865,"  gave  6  resume  of  the  February  28,  1865;  "England  and  America," 

most  important  discoveries  in  these  and  kin-  a  Lecture  by  Gold  win  Smith ;  "  The  New  Man 

dred  sciences;  and  the  "American  Journal  of  for  the  New  Times,"  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  H.  W 

Science  and  the  Arts,"  the  ablest  scientific  Bellows,  D. D. ;  "Woman's  Dross,  its  Moral 

journal  maintained  by  private  enterprise  in  and  Physical  Relations,"  by  Mrs.  M.  M.Jones; 

the  world,  had  its  usual  number  of  able  papers  "  The  American  Union  shown  to  be  the  New 

on  both  subjects.    Aside  from  these,  the  only  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth,  and  its  Predicted 

original  publications  bearing  even  remotely  on  Restoration  to  life  within  Four  Years  from  it? 
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Death;"  "Southern  Planters  and  the  Freed*  come  Record,  a  List  giving  the  Taxable  In* 
men,"  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Waterbury,  D.  D.    There  come  of  every  Resident  of  New  York  for  the 
were  also  a  very  considerable  number  of  publi-  Year  1863 ; "  "  The  Stranger's  Guide  and  Com- 
cations  of  an  occasional  character,  relative  to  plete  Hand-Book  to  the  City  of  New  York ; " 
the  Freedmen  and  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  "  Notices  of  the  Triennial  and  Annual  Cata- 
States.    Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  were  logues  of  Harvard  University,  with  a  reprint 
the  report  of  a  tour,  made  at  the  request  of  of  the  Catalogues  of  1674-1682  and  1700,"  by 
the  President,  through  the   South,  by  Carl  John  Langdon  Sibley,  A. M. ;  "The  Manual  of 
Schurz,  late  Major-General  U.  S.  V.,  to  ascer-  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  YorJt  for 
tain  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  South,  and  the  1865,"  with  maps,  etc.;  "Tne  Connecticut  Reg- 
report   of    Major-General  Howard,  Commis-  ister  for  1865;"  The  Massachusetts  Register 
sioner   of  the   Freedmen's   Bureau.      Other  for  1865;"  "The  New  Hampshire  Annual  Regr- 
works  belonging  to  this  class  were — "  The  Fe-  ister  and  United  States  Calendar  for  1865 ; " 
nian's  Progress,  a  Vision ;  also  the  Constitution  "The  Vermont  Register  (Walton's)  and  Far- 
of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood;"    "Washington  mer's  Almanac  for  1865;  "  "Sadlier's  Catholic 
Vision,"  by  Wesley  Bradshaw ;  "  The  growth  Almanac  and  Ordo  for  1865,  with  a  full  Report 
of  New  York;  "  two  editions  of  "The  Consti-  of  the  Various  Dioceses  in  the  United  States, 
tution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Declara-  British  North  America,  and  Ireland ; "  "  The 
tion  of  Independence ; "   "Idols  of  the  Polls,  Tribune  Almanac  for  1865;"  "The  Evening 
an  Odd  Essay  on  What  is  Even  So,"  by  Ara-  Journal  Almanac  for  1865 ; "  "  The  Franklin 
charr.    A  periodical,  bearing  the  title  of  "The  Almanac  for  1866;  "  "  The  Railroad  and  Insur- 
Social  Science  Review,  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  ance  Almanac  for  1865 ;  "  "  The  American  Pho- 
Political  Economy  and  Statistics,"  edited  by  tographic  Almanac  for  1865,  being  an  Annual 
Alexander  Delmar  and  Simon  Stern,  and  in-  Appendix  to  Humphrey's  Journal  of  Photogra- 
tended  to  sustain  the  Political  and  Social  dog-  phy  and  the  Allied  Arts  and  Sciences,"  edited 
mas  of  the  Free  Traders  and  the  Democracy,  by  John  Fowler,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Illustrated  An- 
was  commenced  in  January,  1865.    Of  repub-  nual  of  Phrenology  and  Physiology  for  1865," 
lications,  the  most  noteworthy  were — "  Social  by  S,  R.  Wells ;  "  The  Presbyterian  Historical 
Statics,  or  the  Conditions  Essential  to  Human  Almanac  and  Annual  Remembrancer  of  the 
Happiness  Specified,  and  the  first  of  them  De-  Church  for  1864,"  by  Joseph  M.  Willson ;  "  The 
veloped,"  by  Herbert  Spencer.    This,  like  Mr.  Physician's  Visiting  list,  Diary,  and  Book  of 
Spencer's  other  works,  was  ably  edited  by  Prof.  Engagements  for  1866 ; "  "  Carroll's  New  Prac- 
E.  L.  Youmans.    Two  editions,  one  in  French  tical  Catalogue  of  Current  Miscellaneous  Books 
the  other  in  English,  of  M.  A.  Rogeard's  "  Po-  published  in  the  United  States."    Besides  these, 
litical  Satire  on  Napoleon  III.,  Let  Propoa  de  there  were  thirty-two  Almanacs  having  some 
Labienus,"  were  issued.  specialty  of  statistics  or  information ;  and  about 
Under  the  head  of  Financial  and  Statisti-  seventy-five  directories  of  cities  and  towns, 
cal  Science,  were  two  or  three  treatises  aud  giving  special  statistical  information  concerning 
essays  on  Finance,  among  which  were — "A  them.    There  were  also  ten  extensive  library 
Critical  Examination  of  our  Financial  Policy  catalogues  published  during  the  year, 
during   the   Southern  Rebellion,"  by  Simon        Philology  is  not  a  science  which  is  ordina- 
Newcomb ;  u  A  National  Currency,"  by  Sidney  rily  prosecuted  with  much  advantage  amid  the 
George  Fisher;  a  "  Reply  to  the  Last ; "  "ANa-  din  of  war;  yet  several  very  valuable  works, 
tional  Debt  a  National  Blessing."   Other  works  the  result  of  investigations  carried  on  during 
belonging  to  this  class  were — "  The  New  York  the  past  five  years,  were  published  in  1865. 
Stock  Exchange  Manual,  containing  its  Princi-  Noteworthy  among  these  are—"  Method  of  Phi- 
pies,  Rules,  and  its  different  Modes  of  Specula-  lological  Study  of  the  English  Language,"  by 
tion,  also,  a  Review  of  the  Stocks  dealt  in  on  Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English 
'Change,  Government   and   State   Securities,  Language  and  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Philol- 
Railway,  Mining,  and  Petroleum  Stock,  etc.,"  by  ogy  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. ;  "  Af- 
Henry  Ham  on;  "The  Annual  Report  or  Vol-  fixes  in  their  Origin  and  Application,  exhibit- 
ume  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce ; "  ing   the   Etymological   Structure   of  English 
"The  Merchant's   and  Banker's  Almanac;"  Words,"  by  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.  M. ;  "An  Ex- 
The  Reports  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  planatory  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 
Boston,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Chambers  of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  including  also  fa- 
Commerce.  "The  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  miliar  Pseudonyms,    Surnames   bestowed   on 
and  Register  of  Important  Events  of  the  Year  Eminent  Men,  and  Analogous  Popular  Appella- 
1864.  embracing  Political,  Civil,  Military,  and  So-  tions  of  ten  referred  to  in  Literature  and'Con- 
cial AffairSjPublic i Documents, Biography, Statis-  versation,"  by  William  A.    Wheeler;    "The 
tics, Commerce,  Finance,  Literature,  Science,Ag-  Emphatic  Diagrlott,  containing   the   Original 
riculture,  and  Mechanical  Industry ; "  "  Cham-  Greek  Text  of  what  is  commonly  styled  the 
bers's  Encyclopasdia,  a  Dictionary  of  Universal  New  Testament,  according  to  the  Recension  of 
Knowledge  for  the  People,  vol.  vii.; "  "The  Dr.  J.  J.  Griesbach,  with  an  Interlineary  Word 
Report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,"  for  Word  English  Translation,  a  new  Emphatic 
for  1863;  and  the  "Annual  of  the  National  Version,  based  on  the  Interlineary  Translation, 
Academy  of  Sciences,"  for  1863-64 ;  "  The  In-  on  the  Renderings  of  Eminent  Critics,  and  on  the 
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Various  Readings  of  the  Vatican  Manuscript  or  an  Insight  into  the  Discovery,  Development, 
(No.  1,209),  in  the  Vatican  Library,  together  and  Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of 
with  Illustrative  and  Explanatory  Foot  Notes,  Petroleum,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  a  Copious  Selection  of  References,  to  the  West  Virginia,  etc.,  arranged  and  edited,  from 
whole  of  which  is  added  a  valuable  Alphabets  numerous  Sources,  by  the  Author  of '  Ten  Acres 
cal  Appendix,"  by  B.  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Enough  • "  (Mr.  E.  Morris) ;  "  The  Oil-Dorado 
"Gosper  Banner,"  "Sacred  Melodist,"  etc  of  West  Virginia:  a  full  Description  of  the 
Messrs.  De  Vries,  Ibarra  &  Co.,  a  foreign  publish-  Great  Mineral  Resources  of  West  Virginia,  the 
ing  house  of  Boston,  have  issued  four  little  Kanawha  Valley,  and  the  Country  between  the 
Pocket  Manuals,  entitled  respectively:  "Do  Ohio,  the  Hughes,  and  the  Kanawha  Rivers ; n 
You  Speak  French?"  "Do  You  Speak  Ger-  "Coal  and  Coal  Oil,  or  the  Geology  of  the 
man? "  "Do  You  Speak  Spanish?  "  and  "Do  Earth,  being  a  Popular  Description  of  Minerals 
Yon  Speak  Italian  ?  "  intended  to  facilitate  the  and  Mineral  Combustibles,"  by  Eli  Bowen,  Pro- 
efforts  of  beginners  in  acquiring  rapidly  a  col-  feasor  of  Geology.  The  ablest  of  the  periodi- 
loquial  knowledge  of  those  languages.  The  cals  devoted  to  this  topic  commenced  during 
only  important  reprint  in  Philology  during  the  this  year,  was  "  The  Mining  Chronicle  and  Pe- 
year,  was  that  of  the  second  series  of  Max  troleum  Gazette,"  a  large  and  well-conducted 
Mailer's  invaluable  "  Lectures  on  the  Science  monthly,  published  in  New  York. 
of  Language,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  Next  in  importance  to  the  petroleum  excite- 
of  Great  Britain,  in  February,  March,  April,  ment,  and  perhaps  surpassing  it  in  the  vast 
and  May,  1863."  amounts  invested,  was  the  mania  for  gold  and 
In  Mining,  Technology,  and  Mechanical  silver  mining  in  Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and 
Science,  the  principal  interest  in  the  early  part  Montana.  Hundreds  of  companies  were  form- 
of  the  year  centred  in  the  discoveries  and  ed,  with  large  capital,  for  the  prosecution  of 
search  for  petroleum.  Fourteen  volumes  of  mining  and  the  extraction  of  the  precious  met- 
oonsiderable  size,  besides  some  hundreds  of  re-  als  from  the  ores,  and  great  numbers  of  reports 
ports  of  investigations  by  chemists,  mining  and  of  analyses  and  mineral  investigations  by  emi- 
civil  engineers,  were  published  on  the  subject,  nent  chemists  and  civil  engineers  were  pub- 
Over  six  hundred  companies  were  formed,  and  lished.  Aside  from  the  geological  surveys  of 
nearly  all  issued  pamphlets,  setting  forth  their  certain  portions  of  these  territories,  there  were 
claims  upon  the  publio  patronage.  Twelve,  and  published  several  hand-books,  or  practical  trea- 
perhaps  more,  periodicals,  weekly  and  monthly,  tises,  on  the  art  of  extracting  the  precious  met- 
were  established,  giving  the  history,  progress,  als,  and  kindred  topics.  Of  these,  the  follow- 
and  success  of  the  new  enterprises,  and  the  ing  were  the  principal :  "  The  Quartz  Operator's 
price  and  fluctuations  of  petroleum  and  petro-  Hand-Book"  (published  in  San  Francisco); 
lenm  stock.  Of  the  books  on  the  subject,  the  "  Silver  Mining  Regions  of  Colorado,  with  some 
following  are  the  most  important:  "A  Practi-  Account  of  the  different  Processes  now  being 
cal  Treatise  on  Coal,  Petroleum,  and  other  Dis-  introduced  for  working  the  Gold  Ores  of  that 
tilled  Oils,"  by  Abraham  Gesner,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  Territory,"  by  J.  P.  Whitney,  of  Boston;  "A 
second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  George  Manual  of  Metallurgy,  more  particularly  of  the 
Welden  Gesner;  "Coal  Oil  and  Petroleum:  Precious  Metals,  including  the  Method  of  As- 
their  Origin,  History,  Geology,  and  Chemistry,  saying  them,"  by  George  Hogarth  Makins, 
with  a  View  of  their  Importance  in  their  M.  R.  0.  S.,  F.  0.- S.,  etc.  (a  reprint).  To  these 
Bearing  upon  National  Industry,"  by  Henri  may  be  added,  "  Facts  about  Peat  as  an  Article 
Erni,  A.  M.,  M.  D. ;  "The  Oil  Regions  of  Penn-  of  Fuel,  with  Remarks  upon  its  Origin  and 
sylvania,  showing  where  Petroleum  is  found,  Composition,  the  Localities  in  which  it  is  found, 
how  it  is  obtained,  and  at  what  Cost,  with  the  Methods  of  Preparation  and  Manufacture, 
Hints  for  whom  it  may  concern,"  by  William  and  the  various  Uses  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
Wright ;  "  Petrolia,  or  the  Oil  Regions  of  the  etc.,"  compiled  by  T.  H.  Leavitt.  The  construc- 
United  States,"  by  Frank  B.  Wilkie ;  "  Pe-  tion  of  steam-engines  and  boilers  has  attracted 
troleum  and  Petroleum  Wells,  with  a  Com-  largely  the  attention  of  practical  men  during 
plete  Guide-Book  and  Description  of  the.  Oil  the  year,  and  several  valuable  works  on  that 
Regions  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ken-  subject  have  been  published.  Among  these 
tacky,  and  Ohio,"  by  J.  H.  A.  Bone;  "The  are — "Hand-book  of  the  Steam-Engine,  con- 
Oil  Districts  of  Canada ; "  "  Guide-Book  for  In-  taining  all  the  Rules  required  for  the  right  Con- 
vestment  in  Petroleum  Stocks ; "  "  Marietta  struction  and  Management  of  Engines  of  every 
and  the  Oil  and  Mineral  Regions  of  Southeast-  Class,  with  the  easy  Arithmetical  Solution  of 
ern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia; "  "  Whence  comes  those  Rules,  constituting  a  Key  to  the  '  Cate- 
the  Oil  ?  a  Popular  Essay  on  the  Pataophytio  chism  of  the  Steam-Engine,' "  by  John  Bourne, 
Production  of  Petroleum,"  by  William  Morris,  C.  E.  (a  reprint);  "Practical  Rules  for  the 
M.D. ;  "Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Wells:  what  Proportions  of  Modern  Engines  and  Boilers 
Petroleum  is,  where  found,  and  what  used  for,  for  Land  and  Marine  Purposes,"  by  N.  P. 
where  and  how  to  sink  Petroleum  Wells,  with  a  Burgh,  Engineer;  "  The  Differential  Tubular 
Complete  Guide-Book  and  Description  of  the  Oil  Boiler,"  by  Alban  C.  Stimers,  Chief  Engineer, 
Regions  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  U.  S.  Navy.  Two  works  of  great  merit  on 
Ohio,"  by  J.  H.  A.  Bone;  "Derrick  and  Drill,  architecture  were  published  during  the  year: 
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"Woodward's  Country  Houses,"  by  George  E.  rections  for  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses," 
and  F.  W.  "Woodward,  Architects ;  and  "  Archi-  illustrated  by  Fearing  Burr,  jr. ;  "  The  Origina- 
toctural  Designs  for  Model  Country  Residences,  tion  and  Test  Culture  of  Seedling  Potatoes;" 
illustrated  by  colored  Drawings  of  Elevations  "  The  Potato,  its  Diseases,  with  Incidental  Re- 
and  Ground  Plans,  accompanied  by  General  marks  on  its  Soil  and  Culture,"  by  0.  E.  Good- 
Descriptions  and  Estimates,"  by  John  Riddell,  rich ;  "  On  the  Production  and  Consumption  of 
Architect  Mr.  S.  F.  Van  Choate,  an  electrician  Cotton,"  by  Hon.  Frederick  A.  Conklirfg ;  u  Hop 
and  telegraph  operator,  published  an  interest-  Culture :  Practical  Details  for  the  Selection  ana 
ing  monograph  on  ocean  telegraphing,  the  Preparation  of  the  SoU,  etc.  etc.  Plain  Direc- 
adaptation  of  new  principles  for  the  successful  tions  as  given  by  Ten  Experienced  Cultivators ; " 
working  of  submarine  cables,  etc.,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  "  Manual  of  Flax  Culture.  Seven  Prize  Essays 
Buckmaster,  an  able  treatise  on  the  "  Elements  on  the  Culture  of  this  Crop,  and  on  Dressing 
of  Mechanical  Physics."  the  Fibre, "  etc. ;  "  Cordon  Training  of  Fruit 

Among  the  treatises  on  special  branches  of  Trees,  adapted  to  the  Orchard  House  and  Open 
manufactures,  the  following  were  the  most  im-  Air  Culture,"  by  Rev.  T.  Collings  Breliaut, 
portant :  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Boiling  with  a  Supplement  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  President 
Sugar,  Crystallizing,  Lozenge-making,  Comfits,  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society ; 
Gum  Goods,  etc.,  etc.,"  by  Henry  Weatherley ;  "A  Treatise  on  the  Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit 
"  Reminiscences  of  Glass-making,"  by  Deming  and  Fruit  Trees.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
Jarvcs ;  "  What  to  do  with  the  Cold  Mutton :  a  drawn  from  Nature,  by  Hochstein,  under  the 
book  of  Rechauffes :  together  with  many  other  immediate  Supervision  of  the  Author,"  by  Isaao 
approved  Receipts  for  the  Kitchen  of  a  Gentle-  P.  Trimble,  M.'  D.,  Entomologist  of  the  State 
man  of  Moderate  Income  j"  "  Treatise  on  the  Im-  Agricultural  Society  of  New  Jersey,  etc.,  etc. ; 
position  of  Forms,  embracing  a  System  of  Rules  "  The  Curculio  and  the  Apple  Moth ; "  "  Silver's 
and  Principles  for  Laying  the  Pages,  applicable  New  Poultry  Book.  A  Brief  and  Practical 
to  all  Forms,  with  Instructions  for  making  Mar-  Treatise  on  the  History,  Breeding,  and  Success- 
gin  and  Register,  turning  and  folding  the  ful  Management  of  Various  Kinds  of  Fowls,"  by 
Sheets,  etc.,  and  Diagrams  of  all  the  Standard  L.  B.  Silver;  "Domestic  Poultry:  being  a  Prac- 
Forms,  Tables  of  Signatures,  etc,  useful  to  Com-  tical  Treatise  on  the  Preferable  Birds  of  Farm- 
positors,  Pressmen,  and  Publishers,"  by  George  yard  Poultry,  their  History  and  leading  Char- 
H.  Bid  well;  "  A  Chronology  of  Paper  and  Pa-  acteristics,"  etc.,  by  Simon  M.  Saunders; 
per-maMng,"  by  J.  Munsell;  "A  New  and  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Garden- 
Complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Tanning,  Cur-  ing,"  by  A.  J.  Downing,  new  edition ;  "  Wood- 
rying,  and  Leather-Dressing,  comprising  all  the  ward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings," 
Discoveries  and  Improvements  made  in  France,  by  George  E.  and  F.  W.  Woodward,  Architects 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,"  by  Pro-  and  Horticulturists ;  "  Wet  Days  at  Edgewood 
fessor  H.  Dussauce,  Chemist ;  "  The  Art  of  with  Old  Farmers,  Old  Gardeners,  and  Old  Pas- 
Confectionery,  with  various  Methods  of  Pre-  torals,"  by  the  Author  of  "  My  Farm  at  Edge- 
serving  Fruits  and  Fruit  Juices,  the  Preparation  wood"  (Donald  G.  Mitchell) ;  "  Illustrated  An- 
of  Jams  and  Jellies,  Fruit  and  other  Syrups,  nual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs  and  Cultivator's 
Summer  Beverages,  and  Directions  for  making-  Almanac  for  1866,"  by  J.  J.  Thomas;  "Pro- 
Cakes,  and  different  methods  of  making  Ice  ceedings  of  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  American 
Cream,  Sherbet,  etc  • "  "  On  the  Strength  of  Penological  Society,  held  in  Rochester,  Sep- 
Cast-Iron  Pillars,"  by  James  B.  Francis.  Mr.  tember,  1864;"  "Transactions  of  the  Massa- 
S  H.  Sylvester,  taxidermist,  of  Middleboro',  chusetts  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  year 
Mass.,  published  a  valuable  little  work,  called  1864 ; "  "  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  State 
"The  Taxidermist's  Manual,  giving  Instruc-  Agricultural  Society  for  1864;"  "Proceedings 
tions  for  Mounting  and  Preserving  all  kinds  of  of  the  Ohio  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the 
Animals  and  Insects,  as  well  as  Skeletons,  Eggs,  Year  1864; "  "Report  of  the  Department  of 
ete."  A  valuable  manual  for  the  dyers  is —  Agriculture,  for  1864."  The  only  reprint  of 
"The  Color-Mixer,  containing  nearly  Four  Hun-  the  year  was  Miss  Harriet  Martineau*s  "Our 
dred  Receipts  for  Colors,  Paints,  Adds,  Pulps,  Farm  of  Two  Acres."  The  periodicals  devoted 
etc.,  etc.,"  by  John  Sellers.  A  most  charming  to  agriculture  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
English  volume,  imported  in  quantities  by  a  are  conducted  with  remarkable  ability.  "The 
Philadelphia  house,  which,  from  its  quasi  rela-  Agriculturist,"  which,  during  the  year,  has  ac- 
tions to  Technology,  properly  comes  under  this  sorbed  "  The  Genesee  Farmer,"  and  has  now  a 
head,  is,  "Frost  and  Fire,  Natural  Engines,  subscription  list  of  about  120,000  patrons, leads 
Tool  Marks  and  Chips,  with  Sketches  taken  at  the  van;  while  the  "Rural  New  Yorker," 
Home  and  Abroad,  by  a  Traveller."  "The  Country  Gentleman,"  "The  Working 

The  number  of  works  on  Agriculture  was  Farmer,"  and,  in  another  department,  "Tho 
a  trifle  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  greater  Horticulturist,"  together  with  numerous  papers 
part  of  them  were  of  an  eminently  practical  of  more  local  circulation,  follow  in  their  order, 
character.  The  titles  of  the  most  important  and  are  doing  their  best  to  enlighten  the  farm- 
were—"  The  Field  and  Garden  Vegetables  of  ing  community.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
America:  containing  full  Descriptions  of  nearly  ture  issues  a  monthly  circular,  in  which,  be- 
eleven  hundred  Species  and  Varieties,  with  Di-  sides  giving  crop  statistics  and  meteorology. 
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there  is  afforded  a  large  amount  of  valuable  Edward  Smith,  M.D. ;  "A  Treatise  on  Diph« 

agricultural  information.  theria:  its  Nature,  Pathology,  and  Homoeo 

In  Medical  Science  and  Hygiene,  the  nura-  pathic  Treatment,1'  by  William  Todd  Helmuth, 
her  of  books  published  was  about  the  same  as  M.  D.  Second  edition,  revised  and  corrected, 
the  previous  year,  but  a  large  proportion  were  In  Obstetrics  but  a  single  work  was  issued : 
works  of  original  research  and  experience,  and  "  The  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  ap- 
of  a  high  character.  In  surgery  the  following  plied  to  the  Diseases  and  Accidents  incident  to 
were  the  most  important  works:  "A  Treatise  Women,"  by  William  H.  By  ford,  A.M.,  M.D. 
on  Military  Surgery  and  Hygiene,9'  by  Prank  In  Materia  Medica  the  principal  books  issued 
Hastings  Hamilton,  M.  D. ;  "  Contributions  to  were — "  The  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States 
Practical  Surgery,"  by  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D. ;  of  America,"  by  George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  and 
44 Lectures  on  Inflammation,  being  the  First  Franklin  Bache,  M.D.  Twelfth  edition,  care- 
Course  delivered  before  the  College  of  Physi-  fully  revised;  "The  Essentials  of  Materia  Mer- 
cians of  Philadelphia,  under  the  bequest  of  ica  and  Therapeutics,"  by  Alfred  Baring  Gar- 
Dr.  Muller,"  by  John  H. Packard,  M.D.;  "The  rod,  M.D.;  "Materia  Medica  for  the  Use  of 
Principles  of  Surgery,"  by  James  Syme,  Students,"  by  John  B.  Biddle,  M.D.,  Professor 
F.  R.  S.  E.,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  of  Materia  Medica ;  "Stimulants  and  Narcotics, 
in  Scotland,"  etc.  To  which  are  appended  his  their  Mutual  Relations :  with  Special  Researches 
Treatises  on  "Diseases  of  the  Rectum"  "Stric-  on  the  Action  of  Alcohol,  Ether,  and  Chloro* 
ture  of  the  Urethra  and  Fistula  in  rerineo,"  form,  on  the  Vital  Organism,"  by  Francis  E. 
"The  Excision  of  Diseased  Joints,"  and  nuraer-  Anstie,  M.  D. ;  "Researches  into  the  Medical 
ous  additional  contributions  to  the  "Pathology  Properties  and  Application  of  Nitrous  Oxide, 
and  Practice  of  Surgery,"  edited  by  his  former  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen  or  Laughing. Gas,"  by 
pupil,  Donald  McLean,  M. D. ;  " Lectures  on  George  J.  Zeigler,  M. D. ;  "A  Monograph  on 
Surgical  Pathology,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Col-  Glycerin  and  its  Uses,"  by  Henry  Hartshorne, 
lege  of  Surgeons  of  England,"  by  James  Paget,  A.  M.,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Pharmaceutist's  and  Drug- 
F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  revised  and  edited  by  William  gist's  Practical  Receipt-Book,  with  a  Glossary 
Turner,  M.D.,  London.  Third  American  edi-  of  Medical  Terms,  and  a  copious  Index,"  by 
tion.    On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of Medicine,  Thomas  F.  Brandin. 

the  following  were  the  principal  works :  "  Lee-  Of  monographs  on  special  diseases,  infirmities, 
tures  on  Fever,  delivered  in  the  Memphis  Medi-  or  modes  of  treatment,  the  following  were  the 
cal  College,  lSoS-^,"  by  A.  P.  Merrill,  M.  D.,  most  important :  "  Defective  and  Impaired  Vis- 
Professor,  etc. ;  "  The  Practice  of  Medicine,"  ion,  with  the  Clinical  Use  of  the  Ophthalmo- 
by  Thomas  Hawkes  Tanner,  M.  D.,  F.  L.  S.  scope  in  their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,"  by 
From  the  fifth  London  edition,  enlarged  and  Lawrence  Trumbull,  M.  D. ;  "  Defective  Sight 
improved ;  Obscure  "  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  and  Hearing ;  also,  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Specta- 
Mind,"  by  Forbes  Winslow,  M.  D.  Second  cles,  the  Nature  of  Catarrh,"  etc.,  by  William  W.. 
American,  from  the  third  and  revised  English  edi-  Gardner,  M.  D.  "  Hand-book  of  Skin  Diseases, 
tion;  "Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  for  Students  and  Practitioners,"  by  Thomas 
with  an  Introduction  on  its  Anatomy  and  Physi-  Hillier,  M.  D.,  London ;  "  The  Human  Hair  and 
ology,"  by  William  Brinton,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. ;  the  Cutaneous  Diseases  which  affect  it,  together 
"  Health  and  Disease,"  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall,  with  Essays  on  Acne,  Lycosis,  and  Chloasma," 
Fifth  edition,  revised,  with  additions ;  "Hand-  by  B.  0.  Perry,  Dermatologist;  "Hypodermio 
book  of  Hygienic  Practice,  intended  as  a  Prac-  Injections  in  the  Treatment  of  Neuralgia,  Rheu- 
tical  Guide  for  the  Sick-Room,"  by  R.  T.  Trail,  matism,  Gout,  and  other  Diseases,"  by  Antoine 
M.  D. ;  "  The  Homoeopathic  Theory  and  Practice  Ruppaner,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Renewal  of  Life ;  Lec- 
of  Medicine,"  by  E.  E.  Marcy,  M.D.,  and  F.  W.  tures  chiefly  Clinical,"  by  Thomas  King  Cham- 
Hunt,  M.D.    2  vols.  bers,M.  D. 

In  the  special  department  of  Diseases  of  the       In  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  two  works  of  a 

Throat  and  Lungs,  there  were  several  valua-  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  character,  were 

ble  treatises  published.    Among  them  were—  published ;    "  Systematic   Human  Physiology, 

"  Rhinoscopy  and  Laryngoscopy:  their  Value  in  Anatomy,  and  Hygiene,  being  an  Analysis  and 

Practical  Medicine,"  by  Dr.Frederick  Semeleder.  Synthesis  of  the  Human  System,  with  Practical 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Edward  T.  Cas-  Conclusions,"  by  T.  S.  Lambert,  M.  D.,  and 

well,  M.  D.  Cuts  and  colored  plates ;  "  The  use  "  Laws  of  Health,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  Acade- 

of  the  Laryngoscope  in  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  mies  and  Colleges,"  by  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.  On 

with  an  Appendix  on  Rhinoscopy,"  by  Morell  Hygienic  and  Sanitary  topics,  the  most  important 

Mackenzie,  M.D. ;  "  Nephotherapathy :  the  New  works  were — "  Report  of  the  Council  of  Hygi- 

System  for  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  ene  and  Public  Health  of  the  Citizens'  Associa- 

Throat,  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  tion  of  New  York,  upon  the  Sanitary  Condition 

Organs,"  by  Dr.  Edward  Bunford  Lighthill;  of  the  City;  published,  with  an  Introductory 

"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat  Statement,  by  Order  of  the  Council  of  the  Citi- 

and  Lungs,  their  Pathology,  Symptoms,  and  zens' Association."  Plates.  "Our  Social  Health: 

most  successful  mode  of  Treatment ; "   "  The  a  Discourse,"  by  Garth  Wilkinson,  M.  D. ;  "  On 

Laryngoscope,"  by  H.  J.  Phillips,  M.D. ;  "  Con-  Wakefulness,  with  an  introductory  Chapter  on 

sumption:  its  Early  and  Remedial  Stages,"  by  the  Physiology  of  Sleep,"  by  William  A.  Ham- 
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mond,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Hygienic  Cook-book,  with  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  his  Digest  of 
an  Appendix,"  etc.,  etc.,"  by  Mrs.  Mattie  M.  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  were  published,  while 
Jones;  "The  Hand-book  of  Dining;  or,  Corpu-  Mr.  William  E.  Sheffield  made  a  digest  of  the 
lency  and  Leanness  Scientifically  Considered ;  first  fourteen  volumes  of  the  Wisconsin  Reports, 
comprising  the  Art  of  Dining  on  Correct  Prin-  There  were  also  three  or  four  volumes  of  Re- 
ciples,  consistent  with  Easy  Digestion,  the  Avoid-  ports  of  Superior  Courts,  especially  of  New 
ance  of  Corpulency,  and  the  Cure  of  Leanness :  York.    Volumes  xi.  and  xii.  of  the  English 
together  with  Special  Remarks  on  these  Sub-  Common  Law  Reports  (the  Common  Bench 
jects,"  by  Brillat  Savarin,  Author  of  "  PhyrioL  Reports)  were  republished  here  during   the 
ogie  de  Go&t**  translated  by  L.  F.  Simpson,  year.    Messrs.  Tillinghast  and  Shearman  issued 
Banting's  "  Essay  on  Corpulence  "  reached  its  a  second  volume  of  their  "  Practice,  Pleadings, 
fortieth  edition.    In  the  way  of  Medical  Lexi-  and  Forms  in  Civil  Actions  in  Courts  of  Record 
cography,  a  new,  thoroughly  revised  and  great-  in  the  State  of  New  York,  adapted  to  the  Code 
ly  modified  and  augmented  edition  of  Dr.  Rob-  of  Procedure  of  the  State   of  New  York ; 
ley  Dunglison's*  Medical  Lexicon  was  issued,  adapted  also  to  the  Practice  in  California,  Mis- 
and  also,   "A  Vest-Pocket  Medical  Lexicon,  souri,    Indiana,  Wisconsin,    Kentucky,  Ohio, 
being  a  Dictionary  of  the  Words,  Terms,  and  Alabama,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon,"  and  Messrs. 
Symbols  of  Medical  Science;  collated  from  the  Tiffany  and  Smith  published  "The  New  York 
best  Authorities,  with  an  Appendix,"  by  D.3.  St.  Practice :  a  Treatise  upon  Practice  and  Plead- 
John  Roosa,  M.  D.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  N.  Y.  ings  in  Actions  and  Special  Proceedings  in  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.    The  two  semi-annual  Courts  of  Record  of  the  State  of  New  York," 
"  Parts"  of  Braithwaito's  Retrospect  were  issued  in  three  volumes.    The  father  of  the  late  ven- 
during  the  year,  and  also  an  Alphabetical  In-  erable  Josiah  Quincy  was,  in  his  day,  a  law  re- 
dox, comprising  all  the  articles  in  the  first  porter,  and  preserved  the  manuscripts  of  his 
twenty-five  years  of  publication.     Dr.  Guido  "  Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  adjudged  in  the 
Furman  published  his  Medical  Register  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Adjudicature  of  the  Province 
city  of  New  York,  for  the  year  commencing  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  between  1761  and  1772," 
June  1st,  1865,  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Mosman,  of  Nor-  which  have  been  edited  and  published  by  his 
wich,  Conn.,  his  Homceopathician's  Medical  Di-  great-grandson,  Samuel  M.  Quincy. 
ary.    Medical  Diaries  and  Physicians'  Visiting  The  Tax,  or   Internal  Revenue  Law,  the 
lists  were  also  published  by  W.  A.  Townsend,  Banking  Law,  and  the  Tariff  Acts,  each  as  last 
in  N.  Y.,  and  Lindsay  and  Blakiston  in  Phila-  amended,  were  published,  some  of  them  simul- 
delphia.    Mr.  S.  R.  Haynes  published  a  contri-  taneously  by  several  publishing  houses.    The 
bution  to  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Medicine,  petroleum  excitement  in  Pennsylvania  led  to 
under  the  title  of  "  The  American  Farrier  and  the  collation  and  publication  of  the  "  Mining 
Horseman's  Companion."     Medical  Periodical  and   Manufacturing  Laws  of  Pennsylvania," 
Literature  is  abundant.    The  members  of  the  which  had  a  bearing  upon  the  organization  of 
regular  profession  have  numerous  semi-monthly,  petroleum  companies.    A  number  of  important 
monthly,  and  quarterly  journals,  and  usually  trials  were  reported,  some  of  them  by  several 
one  or  more  in  all  the  larger  cities.  The  Amer-  publishers.    Among  these  were  the  trial  of  die 
ican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  a  quar-  assassins  and  conspirators  who  murdered  Mr. 
.terly  of  high  character,  takes  the  lead,  and  Lincoln;  that  of  Wirz  for  his  inhumanity  at 
other  monthly  and  semi-monthly  periodicals  Andersonville,  the  Opdyke  Libel  Case  (reported 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  both  in  prose  and  rhyme),  and  the  trial  of  Miss 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  have  at-  Harris  for  the  killing  qf  A.  J.  Burroughs,  and 
tained  to  a  moderate  circulation.    There  are  that   of  Livingston    against   Roebuck.     The 
also  several  monthly  journals,  like  u  Hall's  Jour-  "  Parrish  Will  Case"  was  at  last  completed,  and 
nal  of  Health,"  Dixon's  "  Scalpel,"  etc.,  which,  published  in  two  volumes, 
though  edited  by  regularly  educated  physicians,  The  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  Treason  was  re- 
appeal  rather  to  the  non-professional  public  published,  with  notes  by  the  compiler  (J.  J. 
than  the  professional.    The  practitioners  of  the  Coombs)  on  the  Law  of  Treason  as  applicable 
drcnmoeopathic,  Eclectic,  and  Botanic  Schools,  to  the  existing  Rebellion.    Several  of  the  re- 
etc.,  evlvocates  of  Hydropathy  and  the  Move-  cent  Laws  or  Statutes  of  Congress  or  of  the 
English  ire,  have  also  each  their  periodicals.  States  required  explanation  and  instruction,  as 
PhUaddphta  on  Law  and  Legal  Science,  the  well  as  forms  for  the  use  of  those  who  would 
tions  to  Technalific.    More  than  twenty  of  the  administer  them.    Notably  was  this  the  case 
head,  is,  "Frost  however,  were   Reports   of  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Laws,  for  which 
Tool  Marks  and  Chips,  Courts  or  Courts  of  Ap-  Hon.  G.  S.  Boutwell  prepared  a  manual  embod- 
Hbme  and  Abroad,  by  a  jNew  Hampshire,  Ver-  ying  the    instructions  and    decisions  of  the 
The  number  of  works  onecticut,  Ifew  York,  Commissioners ;    and  the  Pension  Laws,  for 
a  trifle  larger  than  last  year^hio,  Michigan,  II-  which  Mr.  Daniel  Forbes,  late  Chief  Examiner 
part  of  them  were  of  an  emi  and  Iowa,  pub-  in  the  Pension  Office,  and  Mr.  Robert  Sewell,  a 
character.    The  titles  of  the  lof  those  Courts,  counsellor  at  law,  each  prepared  a  manual, 
were—-"  The  Field  and  Garden'  the  Reports  of  Mr.  MaskeH  E.  Curwen,  of  the  Cincinnati  bar, 
America:  containing  rail  Descriptitates.  Besides  prepared  a  very  convenient  "Manual  upon  the 
eleven  hundred  Species  and  Variant  of  the  Laws  Searching  of  Records  and  the  Preparation  of 
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Abstracts  of  Title  to  Real  Property,  illustrated  Technology,  April  6,  1865,"  by  W.  P.  Atkin- 
by  References  to  the  Statutes  of  Pennsylvania,  son,  with  additions  and  an  appendix.  Ol 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  the  text-books,  six  were  mathematical,  de- 
Kansas  ;"  and  Judge  Matthews,  of  the  Superior  voted  to  Algebra,  Astronomy,  Mental  and  An- 
Court  of  Cincinnati,  prepared  a  Summary  of  alytical  Geometry,  Differential  Calculus,  and 
the  Law  of  Partnership,  for  the  use  of  business  Drawing,  and  were  prepared  by  Professors 
men.  Other  manuals  or  books  of  instruction  and  Loomis,  Docharty,  Holloway,  Emerson,  Spare, 
explanation  on  existing  laws,  were — "A  Treatise  and  Warren.  Eight  were  text-books  in  an- 
on the  Organization,  Jurisdiction,  and  Practice  cient  and  modern  languages,  whereof  live  were 
of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  with  an  Ap-  French  and  German  and  three  Latin  or  Greek, 
pendix  of  Principal  Forms,"  by  Alfred  Conk-  the  latter  by  Professors  Brooks,  Frieze,  and 
ling,  etc.,  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  edition ;  Goodwin.  Three  were  treatises  on  Geography, 
"  The  Law  and  Practice  in  Civil  Actions,  and  all  of  high  character,  those  of  Messrs.  Shaw  and 
Proceedings  in  Justices9  Courts  and  on  Appeals  Allen  and  Mr.  Colton  being  occupied  with 
to  the  County  Courts  in  the  State  of  New  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political  Geogra- 
York,"  etc.,  by  "William  Wait,  counsellor  at  phy,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Gage's  translation  of  Carl 
law,  two  volumes.  The  Amendments  to  the  Kitter's  work  pertaining  to  Comparative  Go- 
New  York  Code  of  Procedure  were  published  ography  only.  Of  Readers  and  Speakers  there 
during  the  year.  Having  thus  disposed  of  were  half  a  dozen,  each  distinguished  by  some 
the  great  bulk  of  the  legal  publications  of  peculiarity.  The  uShakspeare,  adapted  for 
the  year,  there  still  remain  a  few  com  men-  Reading  Classes  and  the  Family  Circle,"  by  the 
taries  or  treatises  on  great  legal  principles  Messrs.  Bulfinch,  the  "  Lessons  for  Schools, 
and  measures.  The  Hon.  Isaac  F.  Redfield,  taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Words 
late  Chief  Justice  of  Vermont,  has  carefully  of  the  Text,"  and  Mr.  Bremen's  translation  of 
revised,  and  considerably  enlarged,  the  mas-  Willson's  Readers  into  German,  are  the  most 
terly  Commentaries  of  the  late  Justice  Story  remarkable  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  Philbrick's 
on  the  "  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foreign  and  and  Prof.  Culver's  Speakers  are  the  most  note- 
Domestic,"  and  those  on  "  Equity  Pleadings  worthy  of  the  latter.  Of  Spellers  there  were 
and  the  Incidents  thereof,"  and  has  thus  ren-  two^both  containing  dictation  exercises — Mr. 
dered  a  great  service  to  the  legal  profession.  G.  W.  Fetter's  and  Mr.  Edward  Mulvaney's, 
Judge  Bishop  (Joel  Prentiss  Bishop)  has  pub-  and  with  these  should  be  ranked  Miss  Sowell's 
lished  a  third  and  revised  edition  of  his  u  Com-  Dictation  Exercises.  Of  more  miscellaneous 
mentaries  on  the  Criminal  Law."  Judge  text-books  there  were — a  Spanish  version  of 
Francis  Hilliard,  author  of  "  The  Law  of  Tests,"  Mrs.  Willard's  History,  an  "  Infant-class  Man- 
pnblished  "The  Law  of  Injunction."  Mr.  ual,"  by  Miss  Pamelia  Belding ;  "A  Manual  of 
Horace  Binney,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Phila-  Light  Gymnastics,"  by  W.  L.  Ruthe ;  "A  Man* 
delphia,  issued  during  the  year  the  third  part  ual  of  Zoology  for  Schools,"  by  Sanborn  Ten- 
of  his  Essay  on  the  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  noy;  "The  Elements  of  Political  Economy," 
Habeas  Corpus  under  the  Constitution.  Mr.  B.  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry,  and  a  "  Compendium  of 
F.  Clark,  of  North  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  pub-*  Tachygraphy,  or  Lindsley's  Phonetic  Short- 
lished  an  Essay  on  the  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law  hand,"  by  D.  P.  Lindsley.  The  proceedings  at 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  the  inauguration-  of  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard, 
demonstrate  that  "prohibition  of  the  sale  of  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  as  President  of  Columbia  Col- 
intoxicating  liquors  is  impracticable;  that  the  lege,  October  8,  1864,  also  belong  to  this  de- 
Maine  Law  is  a  failure,  and  a  stringent  license  partment. 

law  the  true  policy."    The  legal  periodicals  In  the  department  of  Geography  and  Trav- 

are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  conducted  els,  several  important  original  works  were  pub- 

with  great  ability.  lished  during  the  year.   Prominent  among  these 

The  number  of  works  appertaining  to  Educa-  was  Dr.  II.  Willis  Baxley's  "  What  I  saw  on- 

turn  and  Educational  Science  was  very  consid-  the  West  Coast  of  South  and  North  America,, 

erable,  but,  with  three  exceptions,  they  were  and  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands ;  "  Miss  Mary  A., 

all  text-books,  though  many  of  them  in  the  Anderson,  a  daughter  of  the  venerable  Secre- 

higher  departments  of  science.     These  three  tary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 

were — "  Methods  of  Instruction ;  that  part  of  of  Foreign  Missions,  also  gave  her  impressions 

the  Philosophy  of  Education  which  treats  of  of  a  part  of  the  same  Territory  in  "  Scenes  in? 

the  Nature  of  the  several  Branches  of  Knowl-  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  California."    The  late 

edge,  and  the  Methods  of  Teaching,  them  ac-  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  one  of  tho- 

cording  to  that  Nature,"  by  James  Pylo  Wick-  ablest  Oriental  scholars  and  explorers  of  the 

ershara,  A.  M. ;  "  The  Culture  of  the  Observing  century,  left  a  supplementary  volume  to  his- 

Faculties  in  the  family  and  School:  or  Things  "Biblical  Researches,"   which  was  published 

about  Home  and  how  to  make  them  Instructive  last  year  under  the  title  of  "  Physical  Geography 

to  the  Young,"  by  Warren  Burton,  author  of  of  the  Holy  Land,"  a  work  of  value ;  and  a» 

The  District  School  as  it  Was;"  "Classical  illustrating  another  phase  of  this  subject  of 

and  Scientific  Studies  and  the  Great  Schools  of  Oriental  study,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Rogers  published 

England:   a  Lecture  read  before  the  Society  "Domestic  Life  in  Palestine."    An  American 

of  Arts  of  the   Massachusetts    Institute    of  missionary  in  South  Africa,  Rev.  Lewis  Grouty 

Vol.  v.— 32  A 
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Las  published  the  experience  and  observation  to  these  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White's  Elaborate 

of  fifteen  years,  under  the  title  of  "  Zulu-Land ;  u  Memoir  of  Shakspeare,"  also  published  during 

or  Life  among  the  Zulu  Kafirs  of  Natal  and  the  year,  the  Shakspeare  literature  of  1865 

Zulu-Land,  South  Africa ; "  and  Rev.  Charles  makes  a  fair  showing. 

B.  Bush  has  edited  a  work  prepared  by  a  mis-  Of  Essay*  proper  by  American  writers  the 
sionary  to  China  (Rev.  William  Aitchinson),  following  were  the  principal :  "  Real  and  Ideal," 
entitled  "Five  Years  in  China."  Mr.  William  by  John  W.  Montclair;  "Autumn  Leaves,"  by 
H.  Thomes,  twice  for  a  considerable  period  a  resi-  Samuel  Jackson  Gardiner ;  "  House  and  Home 
dent  of  Australia,  has  published  a  volume  en-  Papers  "  and  "  Little  Foxes,"  by  Christopher 
titled  u The  Bush  Rangers,"  a  Yankee's  adven-  Crowfield  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe) ;  "Prize  Papers," 
tures  during  his  second  visit  to  Australia.   Rev.  written  for  the  "  New  York  Observer ; "  "  Es- 

C.  M.  Butler,  D.  D.,  has  given  the  public  an  say,  Poems,  and  Tale ; "  "  Skirmishers  and 
insight  into  the  interior  of  the  Eternal  City,  un-  Sketches,"  by  Gail  Hamilton  (Miss  Abigail 
der  the  title  of  u  Inner  Rome :  Political,  Re-  Dodge) ;  "  Cape  Cod,"  by  Henry  I).  Thoreau ; 
ligious,  and  Social."  Of  works  of  travel  and  "  A  Woman's  First  Impressions  of  Europe, 
exploration,  or  illustrative  of  the  newer  regions  being  Wayside  Sketches  made  during  a  short 
of  our  own  Republic,  the  number  is  considera-  Tour  in  the  Year  1868,"  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Forbes; 
ble.  Capt.  John  Mullan,  late  Superintendent  "Dante  as  Philosopher,  Patriot, and  Poet:  with 
of  the  w  Northern  Overland  Wagon  Road,  pub-  an  Analysis  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  its  Plot 
lished  a  Miner's  and  Traveller's  Guide  to  Ore-  and  Episodes,"  by  Vincenzo  Botta ;  "  Matri- 
gon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  monial  Infelicity,  with  an  occasional  Felicity  by 
and  Colorado,  via  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  way  of  Contrast,  by  an  Irritable  Man,  to  which 
Rivers ;  and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Hail,  a  traveller  are  added  as  being  pertinent  to  the  Subject,  My 
and  explorer  at  the  West,  followed  with  a  Neighbors,  and  Down  in  the  Valley,"  by  Barry 
manual  called  "The  Great  West:  Traveller's,  Gray  (R.  B.  Coffin);  "The  Hmnbngs  of  tho 
Miner's,  and  Emigrant's  Guide  and  Hand-book  World :  an  Account  of  Humbugs,  Delusions, 
to  the  Western,  Northwestern,  and  Pacific  Impositions,  Quackeries,  Deceits,  and  Deceivers 
States  and  Territories."  Both  works  are  illus-  generally  in  all  Ages,"  by  P.  T.  Barnum ;  "The 
trated  by  maps.  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  of  the  U.  S.  Freedraan's  Book,"  by  L.  Maria  Child ;  "  Attic 
D2partment  of  Agriculture,  has  published  a  Wit;"  "Recollections  of  Seventy  Years,"  by 
valuable  little  work  on  West  Virginia,  giving  its  Mrs.  John  Farrar ;  "  Good  Company  for  Every 
statistics,  population,  and  progress ;  Hon.  Rich-  Day  in  the  Year ; "  "  American  Criticism ; " 
ard  C.  McCormick  issued  a  little  treatise  on  "  Ari-  "  The  North  American  Review,"  and  the  "  Life 
zona ;  its  Resources  and  Prospects."  Mr.  S.  D.  and  Times  of  John  Huss ; "  "  The  Orpheus  C. 
Wyeth  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  "  The  Kerr  Papers,"  Third  Series. 

Federal  City ;  or  Ins  and  Abonts  of  Washing-  Of  Letter*,  Lecture*,  and  Speech**,  which 
ton."  Two  anonymous  writers  have  discoursed,  properly  belong  under  this  head,  the  following 
the  one  on  "The  Silver  Mines  of  Nevada,"  the  were  the  most  important:  "Speeches  and  Let- 
other  on  "The  Opening  of  the  Adirondacks."  Of  ters  of  Gerrit  Smith,  from  January,  1863,  to 
reprints,  the  most  important  were  "  Arminius  January,  1865,  on  the  Rebellion ; "  "  The  Stew- 
Vamb£ry's  Travels  in  Central  Asia,"  a  re-  ardship  of  Wealth,  as  illustrated  in  the  Lives  of 
markable  and  deeply  interesting  work ;  and  W.  Amos  and  Abbott  Lawrence :  a  Lecture,"  by 
Howard  Russell's  "  Canada:  its  Defences,  Con-  Frank  W.  Ballard;  "Speeches  of  Carl  Shurz," 
dition,  and  Resources."  Collected  and  Revised  by  the  Author :  "  Eight 
The  department  of  Essays,  Belles-Lettres,  Years  in  Congress,  from  1857  to  1865 :  Memoir 
and  Criticism  was  unusually  well  represented  and  Speeches,"  by  Samuel  S.  Cox ;  "  On  the 
during  the  year,  in  part,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  Cam :  "  Lectures  on  the  University  of  Cam- 
growing  tendency  to  periodical  and  magazine  bridge  in  England,  by  William  Everett,  A.  M. ; 
writing,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  literary  "  The  Progress  of  the  Age,  and  the  Danger  of 
ability  of  the  present  day  is  absorbed.  The  in-  the  Age:  two  Lectures,"  by  the  Rev.  Louis 
terest  aroused  by  the  tercentennial  commemo-  Heylen ;  "  The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
.ration  of  Shakspeare  in  1864,  overflowed  into  Parson,"  by  the  Author  of  Recreations  of  a 
1805,  and  produced  several  works  in  this  coun-  Country  Parson  (Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd),  Second 
iry,  as  well  as  many  in  Europe,  on  subjects  con-  Series  (Reprint) ;  "  Sesame  and  Lilies :  two 
nected  with  Shakspeare.  Among  these  were  Lectures  delivered  at  Manchester,  in  1864, -by 
*n  Essay  on  "William  Shakspeare,"  by  the  late  John  Ruskin,  M.  A.  1.  Of  Kings'  Treasuries : 
iCardinal  Wiseman  (a  reprint);  "The  Legal  2.  Of  (Queens' Gardens  "(a  Reprint);  "Speeches 
Acquirements  of  William  Shakspeare,"  by  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
Franklin  Fiske  Heard ;  "  Shakspearo's  Medical  States,"  with  a  Biographical  Introduction,  by 
•Knowledge,"  by  Charles  W.  Stearns,  M.  D.;  Frank  Moore;  "An  Inquiry  into  some  of  the 
"  Remarks  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare ;  with  Conditions  at  present  affecting  the  Study  of  Ar- 
'Ihe  Sonnets,  showing  that  they  belong  to  the  chitecture  in  our  Schools,"  by  John  Ruskin ; 
lie  metic  Class  of  Writings,  and  explaining  "Letters  to  Various  Persons,"  by  Henry  D. 
their  General  Meaning  and  Purpose,"  by  the  Thoreau ;  "  Letters,  ^Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral, 
author  of  "  Swedenborg  a  Hermetic  Philoso-  written  from  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,"  by 
tphcr  "  (Gen.  E.  A.  Hitchcock).    When  we  add  Thomas  C.  Upham ;  "  Letters  and  Writings  of 
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James  Madison,  Fourth  President  of  the  United  by  E.  L.  E.  Von  Meyer ;  u  Poems,"  by  Astarte ; 
States,  published  by  order  of  Congress,"  4  vols.;  "  Cabiro,  a  Poem,"  by  George  H.  Calvert ;  u  My 
" Artemus Ward :  his  Travels — Parti.  Miscel-  Angel  and  other  Poems,"  by  Miss  M.  H.  Bul- 
laneous — Part   II.    Among   the   Mormons"  finch;  "The  Poets  of  Portsmouth,"  compiled 
(written  by  Charles  F.  Brown,  and  first  deliv-  by  Annie  M.  Payson  and  Albert  Leigh  ton ; 
ered  in  substance  as  Lectures);  "Plain  Tales  "The  Snoblace  Ball;   or,  Pil  Garlic  and  his 
on  Familiar  Subjects,  a  series  of  Popular  Lee-  Friends,"  by  "  The  Spectator ;  "  "  Virginia  and 
tures,"  by  J.  G.  Holland,  M.D. ;  "Complete  other  Poems,"  by  J.  H.  Vosburg;    "Lyrical 
Works  of  the  Most  Rev.  John  Hughes,  D.  D.,  Recreations,"  by  Samuel  Ward ;  "  A  Group  of 
Arohbishop  of  New  York,  comprising  his  Ser-  Children  and  other  Poems,"  by  D.  0.  Ooles- 
mons,  Letters,  Lectures,  and  Speeches,  etc.,"  worthy ;  "  The  Changed  Cross  and  other  Reli- 
carefully  compiled  from  the  best  Sources,  and  gious  Poems;"  "Abraham  Lincoln,  an  Hora- 
edited  by  Lawrence  Eehoe :  2  vols. ;  "  Speech  tian  Ode,"  by  R.  H.  Stoddard  (not  a  new  poet), 
of  George  Francis  Train  on  Irish  Independence  who  also  published  during  the  year  "  The  Chil- 
and  English  Neutrality  before  the  Fenian  Con-  dren  in  the  Wood :  told  in  Verse  by  R.  H.*Stod- 
gress,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  18,  1865 ;  "  "  The  Gu-  dard ; "  and  "  The  King's  Bell,"  with  illustra- 
listan,   or  Rose  Garden  of  Saadi,"  translated  tions,  and  edited    "Melodies  and  Madrigals," 
from  the  original  by  Francis  Gladwin,  with  an  "The  Later  English  Poets,"   "Under  Green 
Essay  on  Saadi's  Life  and  Genius,  by  James  Ross,  Leaves,"    and    "  Favorite    English    Poems;  " 
and  a  Preface  by  R.  W.  Emerson.    Of  new  edi-  "Hymns  and  Sacred  Pieces,"  with  Miscella- 
tions  of  standard  Belles-Lettres  works,  we  have  neous   Poems,    by   Rev.    Ray  Palmer,  D.  D. 
Riverside  editions  of  Irving's  "  Tales  of  a  Trav-  "  Poems,"  by  R.  W.  Emerson ;  "  Songs  for  the 
eller,"  "Crayon  Miscellany,"  "Tales  of  the  Al-  Seasons,  from  Advent  to  Trinity,"  by  Rev.  Wil- 
hambra,"  and  "  Wolfert's  Roost ; "  new  editions  liam  Pinkney,  D.  D. ;  "A  Summer  Story,  Sheri- 
of  "Emerson's  Essays;"  "The  Squibob  Pa-  dan's  Ride,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Thomas  Bu- 
pers,"  by  John  Phoenix  (the  late  Capt  George  H.  chanan  Read ;  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Abraham 
Derby) ;  "  The  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Lincoln,"  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin ;  "  Voices  of 
Burke ;"" The  Fables  of  -<Esop,"  with  111  II-  the  Morning,"    by   Belle    Bush;    "Christian 
lustrations  from  Original  Designs  by  Herrick ;  Poems,"  by  Rev.  F.  R.  Holeman ;  "  Vagaries 
O.  W.  Holmes'  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  of  Vandyke    Brown,   an    Autobiography  in 
Table ;  "  John  Ruskin's  complete  Works — "  The  Verse,"  by  William  r.  Brennan ;  "  Seventeen 
Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Pictur-  Cantos  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante  Alighieri,  trans- 
esque;"and  a  translation  of  the  Works  of  lated  by  Thomas  William  Parsons;  "Poems," 
Epictetus,  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Higginson,  based  on  by  Edna  Dean  Proctor ;  a  Puritania,  a  Satire," 
that  of  Elizabeth  Carter.    Mrs.  L.  C.  Tuthill  by  a  Metropolitan ;  "  Eva,  a  Goblin  Romance, 
has  gathered  from  the  works  of  John  Ruskin,  in  Five  Parts,"  by  John  Savage ;  "  Walt.  Whit- 
a  volume  of  "  Precious  Thoughts,  Moral  and  man's  Drum-Taps ; "  "  Songs  of  the  Rivers,"  by 
Religious."    Among  the  reprints  of  works  of  Emily  T.  B.  Bennett ;    "  rooms,"  by  T.  Bu- 
this  class  are — "Essays,  Historical  and  Biogra-  chanan  Read,  new  and  enlarged  edition.  2  vols; 
phical,  Political,  Social,  Literary,  and  Scientific,"  "Anselnuya  Poem,"  by  George  R.  Parburt; 
by  Hugh  Miller,  edited  with  a  Preface  by  Peter  "  The  Soldier's  Sacrifice,  a  Poem  for  the  Times," 
Bayno ;  "  Parson  and  People ;  or,  Incidents  in  by  M.  S.  H. :  "  Poetical  Tributes  to  the  Mem- 
the  Every-day  life  of  a  Clergyman,"  by  Rev.  ory  of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  "  "  Country  Love  tw. 
Edward  Spinner,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Heston,  Mid-  City  Flirtation :    or,  Ten  Chapters  from  the 
dlesex,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Story  of  a  Life,  reduced  to  Rhymes  for  Con- 
Bacon;  "  Essays  in  Criticism,"  by  Matthew  Ar-  venience' Sake,"  by  H.  T.  Sperry;  "Outcrop- 
nold,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  pings,  being  Selections  of  California  Verse ;  " 
Oxford ;  and  "  A  Summer  in  Skye,"  by  Alex-  "  Poems  by  Gay  H.  Naramoro ; "  "  War  Lyrics 
auder  Smith,    To  these  may  be  added,  as  com  •  and  other  Poems."  by  Henry  Howard  Brownell ; 
ing  perhaps  more  appropriately  under  this  class  "  The  Poems  of  Elizabeth  G.  Barber  Barrett ; " 
than  any  other-*-"  Bibliographical  Tracts,  num-  "  Summer  Songs,"  by  H.  H.  M. ;  "  The  Poems  of 
ber  one ;"  "  Spurious  Reprints  of  Early  Books ; "  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich ;  "  "  Versions  and  Ver- 
" Rogues  and  Rogueries  of  New  York,  a  full  scs,"  by  Charles  Dexter;  "Palm  Leaves,"  by 
and  Complete  Exposure  of  all  the  Swindles  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Cooke ;  "  The  Dutch  Pilgrim  Fa- 
Rascalities  carried  on  or  Originated  in  the  Me-  thers  and  other  Poems,  Humorous  and  not  Hu- 
tropolis;"    "Tardy  George;"  "Joe  Miller's  morous,"  by  Rev.  Edward  Hopper;    "Poems 
Jests,  with  Copious  Additions,"  edited  by  Frank  of  Faith  and  Affection,"  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mil- 
Bellew.  burn ;  "  Victoria,  with  other  Poems,"  by  Sa- 
in Poetky  and  thk  Drama  the  number  of  repta  Irish  Henry ;    "  Our  Heroio  Themes,"  a 
publications  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  Poem,"  by  George  H.  Boker.    A  volume  of 
year.      Fifty  new  poets,  claimed  a  hearing,  poems  was  also  published  by  Rev.  Absalom 
most  of  them  for  the  first  time.    Among  their  Peters,  D.  D.,  his  first  effort,  though  written 
productions  were  the  following :  "Utterances,"  when  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.    Portions 
by  A.  J.  H.  Duganne ;  "  Poems,"  by  Caroline  of  the  lyrical  and  shorter  poems  of  several  of 
May ;  "  Little  Songs  for  the  Little  Singers,"  by  the  more  eminent  of  our  poets,  and  particular- 
Karl  Reden;  "Love  and  Friendship's  Rosary,"  ly  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Holmes,  were 
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published  in  a  cheap  form,  but  illustrated,  an  Poems,"  Earl  Derby's  translation  of  the  Iliad, 

enterprise  of  great  merit,  as  having  for  its  ob-  Browning's  "  Lyrics  of  Life,"  Mrs.  Sewell's 

ject  the  placing  the  best  poetry  of  the  Ian-  "Lost  Child  and  the  Romance  of  the  Malleo 

guage  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.     The  Scrub,"  "  Gerald  Massey's  Poems,"  a  new  edi- 

poeras  of  Bayard  Taylor,  complete,  were  pub-  tion ;  Jean  Ingelow's  "  Songs  of  Seven,"  Robert 

fished  during  the  year  in  one  volume.    Above  Buchanan's  Poems,  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 

thirty  volumes  of  compilations  of  poetry  were  burno's  "  Ohastelard"  and  "  Atalanta  in  Caly- 

published,  many  of  them  possessing  very  little  don,"  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton's  translation  of 

merit,  but  others  of  a  high  character  and  per-  Schiller's  "  Lay  of  the  Bell,"  illustrated.    Mr. 

manent  value.     The  following  were  the  best :  Richard  Grant  White's  critical  edition  of  Sliak- 

"  Wayside  Hymns,  Selected  from  Various  Au-  speare  was  completed  by  the  publication  of  the 

thors; "  "Elim;  or,  Hymns  of  Holy  Refresh-  first  volume,  which  had  been  delayed  for  the 

ment,"  edited  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D. ;  sake  of  the  Memoir ;  and  a  Boston  publishing 

"Hymns  for  the  Church  on  Earth,"  selected  house  imported  a  large  edition  of  the  Globe 

and  arranged  by  Rev.  J.   C.  Ryle ;    "  Home  edition  of  Shakspeare  published  in  England. 
Ballads,  by  our  Home  Poets ;""  The  Late  Eng-        Dramatic  Poetry   was   not   much    affected 

lish  Poets,"  edited  by  R.  H.  Stoddard ;    and  either  by  American  or  English  authors.    Mr. 

"  Golden  Leaves  from  the  British  and  Ameri-  Swiuburne's  two  tragedies  above  named  were 

can  Dramatic  Poets,"  collected  and  arranged  the  only  new  English  works  of  the  class  repub- 

by  John  W.  S.  Hows;  "Hymns  for  Mothers  lished,  though  a   new  edition  of   Talfourd's 

and  Children,"  second  series,  compiled  by  the  Tragedies  was  issued.      In  this  country,  Mr. 

author  of  "Hymns  of  the  Ages  "(Miss  Went-  John  Savage  published  "Sybil,  a  Tragedy  in 

worth) ;  "  Festival  of  Song,  a  Series  of  Even-  five    acts ; "    Mrs.    Sadlier,    "  The    Secret,    a 

ingswith  the  Poets,"  prepared  by  the  author  Drama;"  Mr.  Charles  E.  Moelling,  "Faust's 

of  "Salad  for  the  Solitary"  (Frederick  Saun-  Death,  a  Tragedy  in  five  acts;  "  and  an  anouy- 

ders) ;  "  Companion  Poets,"  illustrated  (Long-  mous  drama,  "  Cecilia,"  was  issued  by  Messrs. 

fellow's  Household  Poems,  Tennyson's  Songs  J.  and  D.  Sadlier ;  and  a  children's  play,  draroa- 

for  all  Seasons,  Browning's  Lyrics  of  Life) ;  tized  from  Cinderella,  was  prepared  for  a  Chil- 

trSongs  of  Praise  and  Poems  of  Devotion  in  dren's  Concert  at  the  Academy  of  Music.    Be- 

the  Christian  Centuries,"  with  an  Introduction  sides  these,  there  were  twenty-two  German 

by  Henry  Coppee,  Professor,  etc. ;  "  The  Seven  and  French  plays  published  by  the  French  and 

Great  Hymns  of  the  Mediaeval  Church ; "  "  O  German  publishers  of  Boston  and  New  York, 

Mother   Dear    Jerusalem  ;    the    Old    Hymn,  part  of  them  for  text-books, 
its  Origin  and  Genealogy,"    by  William    0.        The  works  on  Music  were  considerably  nn- 

Prime;  "  The  Sabbath  Psalter,"  a  Selection  of  merons.      Of  these,  ten  were  collections  of 

Psalms  for  Public  and  Family  Worship,  com-  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 

piled  by  Rev.  Henry  J.  Fox ;   "  The  Sunday  or  for  Sunday  Schools,  or  the  religious  exercises 

Book  of  Poetry,"  selected  and  arranged  by  C.  at  the  opening  of  other  Schools.    Of  this  num- 

F.  Alexander,  author  of  "  Hymns  for  Litttle  ber,   the    most    important  were — "  Hallowed 

Children ;"  "  The  Ballad  Book,  a  Selection  of  Songs."  compiled  by  Theodore    U.    Perkins, 

the  Choicest  British  Ballads,"  edited  by  William  Philip  Phillips,  and  Sylvester  Main;  "Songs 

Allinghara  (reprint) ;  "  Street  Ballads,  Popular  for  the  Sanctuary,"  compiled  by  Rev.  Charles  S. 

Poetry,  and  Household  Songs  of  Ireland"  (re-  Robinson;  lt  Happy  Voices,  for  the  Home  Circle 

print);  "Melodies  and  Madrigals,  mostly  from  and  Sabbath  Schools,"  "The  Sacred  Harp  of 

the  Old  English  Poets,"  edited  by  Richard  Judah"  (for  Jewish  worship),  by  G.  M.  Cohen; 

Henry  Stoddard ;  "  The  Poetry  of  the  Orient,"  "  Praises  of  Jesus,"  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond ; 

by  William  Rounseville  Alger ;  "  Gems  from  "  Social  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,  for  the  Lecture 

Tennyson;"  "Hymns  and   Prayers   for   the  Room,  Prayer    Meeting,  Family  Circle,   and 

Church    and  Home ;"   "  Deutsche*  Balladen-  Mission  Church ;"  the  Plymouth  S.  S.  Collection 

Bueh,"  compiled  by  Prof.  L.  Siroonson,  Trinity  of  Hymns  and  Tunes,  by  William  B.  Bradbury ; 

College,  Hartford ;  "  Favorite  English  Poems ;"  the  Sunday  School  Banner,  by  T.  E.  Perkins; 

44  Under   Green   Leaves :    a   Book  of  Rural  the  School  Service  Book,  by  Rev.  Asa  Fitz ; 

Poems,"  edited  by  R.  H.  Stoddard ;  "  My  Sab-  Musical  Leaves  for  Sabbath  Schools,  by  Philip 

bath  School  Scrap-book,  containing  Anniver-  Phillips.    There  wore  also  eight  or  ten  colleo- 

sary  Dialogues,  Addresses,  in  prose  and  verse,  tions  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  songs, 

etc.,  etc.,"  by  John  J.  Reid.     Among  reprints  glees,  duets,  trios,  etc.,  for  schools  and  semi- 

of  foreign  poetical  works,  those  of  Tennyson  naries,  by  such  experienced  musical  writers  and 

took  the  lead ;  nine  editions  of  either  a  part  or  compilers  as  Messrs.  Emerson,  Fitzhugh,  Root, 

the  whole  of  his  poems  being  published  daring  Wilder,  Davenport,  Sharland,  and  others,  and 

the  year.    The  other  reprints  were — Sir  Walter  books  of  musical  instruction  by  Messrs.  Root, 

Scott's  Poems,  those  of  Winthrop  Mackworth  Meignen,  Keys,  etc.     There  were  also  twelve 

Praed  (in  two  editions),  "  Pearls  from  Heine,"  or  thirteen  collections  of  instrumental  music 

Shakspeare's  Sonnets,  Gray's  Poetical  Works,  for  organ,  piano,  violin,  flute,  concertina,  banjo, 

Milton's  Poetical  Works,  Amelia  B.  Edwards'  etc.    There  are  a  number  of  musical  periodicals, 

"  Ballads,"  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re-  monthly,  semi-monthly,  and  quarterly,  cenduct- 

viewers,"  "Hood's  Lay  of  the  Shirt,  and  other  ed  with  great  ability.    The  "Musical  Sunbeam 
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and  Sabbath  School  Manna],"  a  quarterly,  was  The  reprints  comprise  Dickens1  "  Our  Mutual 

the  only  new  periodical,  we  believe,  issued  Friend,"  and  "Dr.  Marigold's  Prescriptions," 

during  the  year.  two  books  by  Jean  Ingelow ;  new  editions  of 

The  class  of  Novels  is,  as  usual,  very  large,  a  several  of  Mrs.  Grey's  and  Mrs.  Gore's  novels ; 

little  beyond  the  numbers  of  the  last  year,  a  new  edition  of  one  of  Mrs.  Percy  Byssho 

those  of  a  general  character  averaging  a  publi-  Shelley's  works ;  "  Too  Strange  not  to  be  True," 

cation  of  about  five  per  week  through  the  by  Lady  Fullerton ;  "  Quite  Alone,"  by  G.  A. 

year.    Of  these,  however,   one  hundred  and  Sala ;  the  first  instalment  of  a  superb  edition 

eleven  belonged  to  the  class  of  cheap  novels,  of  Thackeray's  works;  novels  by  Charles  and 

ranging  in  price  from  ten  to  fifty  cents  each,  Henry  Kingsley,  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Mrs.  Henry 

and  the  greater  part  of  them  from  ten  to  Wood,  Miss  Braddon,  Michael  and  John  Banim, 

twenty-five  cents.    Of  these,  ninety -seven  were  Annie  Thomas,  Anthony  Trollope,  Miss  D.  M. 

original  works  and  fourteen  reprints.    The  lit-  Mulocb,  William  Carleton,  Charles  Lever,  Sir 

erary  merit  of  the  original  works  was  not  usu-  C.  F.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Alexander  Smith,  Miss 

ally  remarkable,  but  they  were  popular  with  a  Amelia  B.  Edwards,   the   author  of   "Faith 

considerable  class  of  readers.     Of  the  remainder  Gartney's  Girlhood,"  the  author  of  "Philip 

of  the  works  of  fiction,  published  during  the  Thaxter,"  the  author  of  "  Wondrous  Strange," 

year,  thirty-eight  were  original  .and  seventy-  "  Ouida,"  etc.,   etc.    There  were  also  about 

five  reprints.    Of  the  original  works,  the  most  twenty  reprints  of  French  and  German  novels 

important  were — "My  Own  Story,"  by  Marion  in  the  original  languages,  from  the  pons  of 

Leigh ;  "  Moods,"  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott ;  "  The  Madame  George  Sand,  O.  Feuillet,   Constant 

Morrisons,  a  Story  of  Domestic  Life,"  by  Mrs.  Gueroult,    Ernest    Capendu,    Erckmann-Cha- 

Margaret  Hosmer ;  "The  Three  Scouts,"  by  J.  train,    Ernst  Willkomm,    Moritz    Hartmann, 

T.    Trowbridge;     "Nothing    but    Money:    a  Theodor  Storm,  etc.,  etc.     There  were  very 

Novel,"  by  T.  S.  Arthur;  "  Inside  Out,  a  Cu-  few  religious  novels  published,  aside  from  those 

rious  Book,"  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Francis;  "Leaves  of  a  juvenile  character,  and  of  these  all  but 

from  the  Note-Book  of  a  New  York  Detective,"  three  were  reprints.    Mrs.  C.  J.  Barlow  pub- 

u Private  Record  of  J.  B.,"«"The  Thinking  lished  "Helen  Macgregor;  or,  Conquest  and 

Bayonet,"  by  James  K.  Hosmer ;  "  Husbands  Sacrifice ;  "    Mr.   Davis    B.   Casseday,    "  The 

and  Homes,"  by  Marion  Harland  (Mrs.  Virginia  Hortons ;   or,  American  Life  at  Home ; "  and 

Terhune);    "The  Ideal    Attained,  being  the  Mrs.  A.  M.  Stewart,  "Justice  and  Mercy:  a 

Story  of  Two  Steadfast  Souls,  and  How  they  Tale  of  All  Hallow  E'en."    Of  the  reprints, 

Won  their  Happiness  and  Lost  It  Not,"  by  four  or  five  were  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Edmund 

Eliza  W.  Farnham ;    "  Mary  Brandegee  :  an  Charles,  the  author  of  "  The  SchSnberg-Cotta 

Autobiography,"  by  Cuyler  Pine ;  "  The  Fixed  Family ;"  two  only,  "  The  Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty 

Stars,  or  the  Goddess  of  Truth  and  Justice,"  Trevylyan,"  and  "  Winifred  Bertram  and  the 

"St.  Philip's,"  by  the  author  of  "Rutledge"  World  She  Lived  In,"  being  new  works  of  that 

(Miss  Miriam  Coles) ;  "  Silent  Struggles,"  by  popular  author.    These  both  had  a  large  sale. 

Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens ;  "  At  Anchor :  a  Story  Miss  Yonge's  "  The  Clever  Woman  of  the  Fam- 

of  our  Civil  War,"  by  an  American;  "Fairy  ily,"  Miss  Jnlia  Kavanagh's  "Beatrice,"  and 

Fingers:   a  Novel,"  by  Anna  Cora  Ritchie;  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "The  Perpetual  Curate,"  were 

"Janet  Strong"  by  Virginia  F.  Townsend;  the  only  other  reprints  of  this  class  worthy  of 

"Linwood,   with    Other    Stories;"  "Looking  note. 

Around:    a  Novel,"  by  A.  S.  Roe;  "Hugh  The  number  of  Juvenile  Books  was  about 

Worthington:  a  Novel,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes;  one-fourth  less  than  the  previous  year,  but  a 

"The  Metropolites,  or  Know  Thy  Neighbor,"  somewhat  larger  proportion  were  works  of  de- 

by  Robert  St.  Clair;  "Luke  Darrell,  the  Chi-  cided  merit.     The  juvenile  literature  of  the 

cago  Newsboy,"  "  Allworth  Abbey,"  by  Mrs.  country  makes  steady  and   somewhat    rapid 

E.  D.  E.  N.  South  worth;  "Atlantic  Tales:  a  progress  each  year,  both  in  the  style  and  quality 

Collection  of  Stories  from  the  Atlantic  Month-  of  the  books  issued,  and  in  the  beauty  of  their 

ly ;"  "  Cotton  Stealing :  a  Novel ;"  "  Two  Men :  typography  and  illustrations.    In  the  latter  par- 

a No vel," by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoddard ;  "Robert  ticulars,  the  new  books  of  1865  exhibited  an 

Dalby  and  His  World  of  Troubles :  being  the  extraordinary  advance  upon  those  of  previous 

Early  Days  of  a  Connoisseur ; "  "  Millicent  Hal-  years. 

ford :  a  Tale  of  the  Dark  Days  of  Kentuoky  in  In  the  sub-class  of  Juvenile  worlcs  of  Adven- 
the  year  1861,"  by  Martha  Remick;  "Home  ture,  History,  and  Travel^  one-third  were  re- 
Heroes,  Saints,  and  Martyrs,"  by  T.  S.  Arthur ;  prints  chiefly  of  books  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid, 
"What  Came  Afterwards:  a  NoveL"  by  T.  S.  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Captain  Marryat,  W.  H.  G. 
Arthur ;  "  Standish :  a  Story  of  Our  Day ; "  "  A  Kingston,  Sir  C.  F.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Madame 
Spinster's  Story,"  by  M.  A.  F. ;  "De  Vane:  a  Eugenie  Foa,  etc.,  etc.  Of  the  original  works, 
Story  of  Plebeians  and  Patricians,"  by  Hon.  a  large  proportion  had  for  their  subject  the  ad- 
Henry  W.  Hilliard ;  "  The  Lovers'  Trials ;  or,  ventures  or  history  of  some  real  or  imaginary 
the  Days  before  the  Revolution,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  actor  in  the  recent  war.  "  Oliver  Optic  "  (Mr. 
A.  Dennison ;  "  Chateau  Frissac ;  or,  Home  W.  T.  Adams)  published  three  books  of  this 
Scenes  in  France,"  by  Olive  Logan,  author  of  description,  "The  Young  Lieutenant;  or,  Ad- 
Photographs  of  Paris  Life.  ventures  of  an  Army  Officer ;  "  "  The  Yankee 
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Middy;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Naval  Officer;"  Rev.  R.  M.  Abercrombie,  "A.  L.  W.,w  the 
and  "Fighting  Joe;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  author  of  the  "Story  of  a  Pocket  Bible,"  Rev. 
Staff  Officer."  Mr.  H.  0.  Castlemon,  himself  an  P.  W.  Clark,  the  author  of  "  I'd  Choose  to  be  a 
officer  on  one  of  the  Western  gunboats,  pub-  Daisy,"  Mr.  G.  P.  Djsosway,  Rev.  J.  B.  Water- 
lished  "Frank  on  a  Gunboat,"  and  "  Frank,  the  bury,  "A  Clergyman's  Daughter,"  Rev.  T.  H. 
Young  Naturalist;"  "Carleton"  (Mr.  Charles  Hawks,  the  author  of  "Ellen  Murray,"  Henry 
Carleton  Coffin),  of  the  Boston  Journal,  pub-  L.  William^*,  Jr.,  "Mrs.  Madeline  Leslie,"  the 
Hshed  a  second  volume  of  his  Boys'  History  of  author  of  "Ellen's  Idol,"  Grace  Webster  Hins- 
the  War,  under  the  title  of  "  Following  the  dale,  M.  A.  Edwards,  Maria  Louisa  Hayward, 
Flag."  Of  the  books  of  this  sub-class  not  re-  Mrs.  Prosser,  Miss  C.  M.  Trowbridge,  Edward 
lating  to  the  war,  the  most  important  were:  Howard,  Helen  Hazlett,  Jonathan  Cross,  Mrs. 
"  Treasury  of  Travel  and  Adventure ; "  "Lives  H.  0.  Gardner,  "  Cousin  Carrie,"  the  author  of 
of  Familiar  Insects,"  by  the  author  of  "  Violet ; "  "  Money,"  Miss  Emily  Warner,  Alice  Warren, 
"The  Yankee  Boy  from  Home ;  "  "The  Young  George  B.  Taylor,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Greene,  "Zeh\" 
Wrecker  of  the  Florida  Reef,"  by  Richard  "Una  Locke,"  the  author  of  "tJncle  Paul's 
Meade  Bache,  and  two  volumes  of  Miss  Sarah  Stories,"  "  Harriet  Myrtle,"  Anna  Putnam,  the 
W.  Lander's  Spectacle  Series,  "Rome"  and  author  of  "Blind  Annie  Lorimer,"  "M.  H.  S.," 
"  Berlin."  Robert  A.  West,  Nellie  Eyster,  Frank  Stanley, 
In  the  very  large  sub-class  of  Religious  Jure-  Marie  Louise  Hayward,  "  Lawrence  Lance- 
nibs,  numbering  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  wood,"  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  Rev.  Edward  Pay- 
distinct  volumes,  less  than  one-tenth  were  re-  son  Hammond,  "  M.  E.  F.,"  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gilder- 
prints,  and  of  these  the  greater  part  from  the  sleeve,  W.  O.  Van  Horn,  and  seventy-five  other 
prolifio  pen  of  A.  L.  0.  E.,  Madame  Wilder-  anonymous  writers,  each  one. 
rauth,  Caroline  Hadley,  Miss  Yonge,  Mrs.  Ruth  Of  Elementary  Boohs  for  Children  (Picture- 
Buck,  etc.,  etc.  The  original  works  of  this  Books,  etc.,  not  of  a  Fairy  or  Legendary  Char- 
sub-class  were  the  productions  of  a  great  nam-  acter),  the  number  was  large,  but  it  was  com- 
ber of  writers,  some  of  whom  have  had  large  posed  to  a  great  extent  of  reprints  or  of  import- 
experience  in  writing  for  children,  while  others  ed  toys  not  reprinted.  A  few  original  works, 
made  their  first  ventures  in  that  field  during  the  like  Mr.  Theodore  Tilton's  "  The  Fly,"  some  pic- 
year.  As  in  former  years,  Nellie  Grahame  was  torial  Alphabets,  and  other  compiled  books  of 
one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  this  descrip-  Pictures,  were  issued ;  but  the  foreign  colored 
tion  of  literature,  eight  works  from  her  pen  ap-  toys,  by  their  greater  brilliancy  and  perfection 
pearing  among  the  year's  catalogue  of  juve-  in  color-printing,  mainly  occupied  the  market, 
niles.  The  author  of  "  Allan  Cameron  "  had  In  Fairy  and  Legendary  Books  for  Children, 
seven  volumes  published  during  the  year;  Aunt  there  were  some  remarkable  editions  of  "Old 
Fanny  (Mrs.  Fanny  Barrow),  six ;  the  author  Mother  Hubbard ; "  "  The  Fox  and  the  Geese," 
of  the  "Variety  Library,"  *five;  Miss  Caroline  "The  House  that  Jack  Built,"  etc.,  with  orig- 
E.  Kelly,  five;  Jacob  Abbott,  five;  the  author  inal  and  very  spirited  illustrations  in  tint,  by 
of  "The  Dove  Series,"  six;  "Charapney,"  five;  H.  L.  Stephens,  of  a  much  higher  charac- 
"  Sophie  May,"  six;  "  Josephine  Franklin,"  six;  ter  than  were  ever  previously  attempted,  and 
the  author  of  "  Real  Children,"  four ;  the  author  also  editions  of  "  Puss  in  Boots,"  "  Beauty  and 
of  "Aunty  May's  Children,"  four;  Alice  Gray,  the  Beast,"  "Cinderella,"  "Little  Red  Rid- 
three;  Miss  Sarah  J.  Pritchard,  three;  J.  II.  ing  Hood,"  etc.,  with  excellent  illustrations 
Langille,  three;  "A.  J.  G.,"  three;  Susie  M.  by  the  same  artist,  printed  in  colors.  Nothing 
Waring,  three;  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  two;  the  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted  in  this  country 
author  of  "  Katie  Lee,"  two ;  Miss  M.  E.  Dodge,  until  1864  and  1865.  Several  editions  of  Hans 
three;  "K.  M.,"  two;  the  author  of  "Kate  El-  C.  Andersen's  and  Grimm's  Fairy  Stories 
more,"  two;  the  author  of  "Kitty's  Victory,"  were  also  published  during  the  year.  A  new, 
three;  "A.  L.  W.,"  two;  the  author  of  "Try,"  original  American  Version  of  "The  House 
three ;  Miss  Alice  A.  Dodge,  two ;  the  author  that  Jack  Built,"  finely  illustrated,  by  L. 
of  "  The  Fisher  Boy,"  three ;  "  Maxwell,'1  three ;  Whitehead,  Sen.,  also  appeared.  Mrs.  Charles 
Theodore  Tilton,  three  ;  Rev.  D.  C.  Eddy,  (author  of  "  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cot- 
D.  D.,  two ;  "  Fanfan,"  two  ;  Mrs.  H.  Mc-  ter  Family")  published,  we  believe,  first  in  this 
Nair,  two;  Miss  Harriet  B.  McKeever,  two;  country,  a  little  legend  entitled  "The  Song 
tho  author  of  "Rosa  Lane,"  two;  the  au-  without  Words;  "  and  some  of  the  French  and 
thor  of  "The  Best  Friend,"  two;  the  author  German  publishing  houses  issued  editions  in 
of  "  Win  and  Wear."  two  ;  "  E.  H.,"  two ;  the  original  of  several  of  the  Fairy  Stories  of 
the  author  of   "  Autumn   Days,"  two ;    the  France  and  Germany. 

author  of  "  Ferris  Hollow,"  three;  "Aunt  Hat-  We  ought  to  notice  also,  briefly,  the  appear- 

tie,"  two;  the  author  of  "Harry's  Battles,"  ance  of  several    periodicals  for  children,  of 

two;  and  "Rose  Elm  wood,"  "Aunt  Annie,"  high  character,  during  the  year.      Two  of 

Rev.  J.  Belcher,   "H.  L.  C,"  Miss  Mary  S.  them,    "Our    Young    Folks,"    published   by 

Chapman,  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  Julia  Leonard,  Messrs  Ticknor  and  Fields,  of  Boston,  and  tho 

Maria  H.  Bulfinch,  the  author  of  "Douglas  "Little  Corporal,"  published  by  Mr.  Alfred L. 

Farm,"  Mary  Granger  Chase,  "M.  M.,"   the  Sewell,  of  Chicago,  have  at  once  attained  a  largo 

author  of  "High  Church,"   William  Rogers,  circulation,  which  they  merited  from  their  ability. 
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In  the  Department  of  Abt,  which  includes  the  year :  two,  "  Hours  at  Home,"  and  •'*  The 

Illuminated  Books  and  those  whose  illustrations  Catholic  World,"  devoted  to  literature  with  a 

constitute    their  first  claim  to  notice,  there  religious    leaning ;  one,   "  Beadle's  Monthly," 

were  a  few  hooks  published  of  great  merit.  commenced  just  at  the  close  of  the  year,  occu- 

The  illuminated  books  were — "  The  Twenty-  pied  exclusively  with  the  lighter,  though  in- 
Third  Psalm,"  with  emblematical  illuminations  structive  literature ;  one,  "  Our  Young  Folks," 
of  each  verse ;  "  The  Three  Kings  of  Orient :  having  for  its  aim  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
a  Christmas  Carol,"  the  words,  music,  and  meut  of  the  young;  one,  "The  New  Path,"  de- 
designs,  by  Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  Jr. ;  voted  mainly  to  art  criticism ;  three,  "  The  Pro- 
"The  Book  of  Rubies,"  a  collection  of  the  gressive  Review,"  "The  Radical,"  and  "The 
most  notable  Love  Poems  in  the  language,  Monthly  Review,"  advocating  what  are  called 
(edited  by  Thomas  Dunn  English),  with  il] ami-  liberal  and  progressive  views  in  religion,  poli- 
nated  borders,  and  "The  Christian  Armor,"  tics,  and  social  reform;  the  "Social  Science 
with  illuminated  designs,  legends,  and  scrolls,  Review  "  professed  to  deal  with  social,  politi- 
nnd  illustrations  of  the  text  in  poetry,  etc.,  by  cal,  and  economical  questions ;  tho  "  Heraldio 
Eliza  Crawfurd  Ball.  Mr.  G.  W.  Oarleton,  a  Now  Journal "  had  for  its  object  to  record  the  armo- 
York  publisher,  issued  a  little  volume  of  his  rial .  bearings  and  genealogies  of  American 
experiences  as  a  traveller  in  Cuba,  with  fifty  families;  the  "Mining  Chronicle"  was  occu- 
dra wings  on  wood,  designed  by  himself,  under  pied  with  the  statistics,  discoveries,  and  difficult 
the  title  of  "  Our  Artist  in  Cuba."  Three  questions  pertaining  to  the  mining  and  petro- 
little  treatises  on  the  popular  game  of  "Cro-  leum  interests;  and  "The  Temple  of  Publio 
quet,"  liberally  illlustrated,  were  published  Opinion  "  presented  the  opinions  of  the  leading 
during  the  year— one  by  John  Jaques,  another  papers  on  the  current  questions  of  the  day,  with 
by  R.  Fellow,  and  a  third  by  one  of  the  mem-  some  original  comments  of  its  own.  There 
bers  of  the  Newport  Croquet  Club,  and  a  new  were  two  or  three  new  Quarterlies,  devoted  to 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson's  scientific  or  professional  topics;  the  most  no- 
"  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  as  repre-  ticeable  was  the  "  American  Journal  of  Con- 
sented in  the  Fine  Arts,"  was  issued.  Editions  chology,"  edited  by  George  W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  and 
of  several  of  the  most  exquisitely  illustrated  published  at  Philadelphia.  In  weekly  periodi- 
English  works,  such  as  Watts'  "Divine  and  Mor-  cals  anew  field  was  entered,  at  least  new  in 
al  Songs  for  Children,"  illustrated  by  Cooper,  this  country,  for  England  has  had  for  some 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  "Hymns  in  Prose,"  by  the  years  weekly  periodicals,  which,  while  main  tain- 
same  artist,  "Pictures  of  Society,"  Churton  ing  a  high  literary  character,  and  devoting 
and  Jones'  "  New  Testament,"  the  superb  much  space  to  criticism  in  literature  and  art, 
quarto  Testament  of  Longman,  and  the  Illus-  discussed,  from  a  somewhat  independent  stand- 
trated  Bible  of  Gustave  Dore,  were  imported  point,  political  and  social  questions.  "  Tho 
and  met  with  a  rapid  sale.  The  finest  Round  Table,"  which  had  been  published  for  a 
American  illustrated  volume  of  the  year  was  short  time  in  1864,  but  then  discontinued,  was 
"The  Festival  of  Song,"  compiled  by  Mr.  revived  under  more  favorable  auspices,  and 
Frederick  Saunders,  and  illustrated  from  origi-  soon  made  itself  felt  as  a  critic  in  literature, 
nal  paintings  of  the  members  of  the  National  art,  manners,  and  morals.  "  The  Nation  " 
Academy  of  Design.  having  a  somewhat  wider  scope,  brought  within 

Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Works  are  its  purview  not  only  literature,  art,  and  science, 
included  ten  manuals  and  treatises  on  Masonio  but  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  and 
subjects,  published  by  the  well-known  Masonio  handled  them  with  great  ability.  "  Progress," 
publishing  houses,  A.  W.  Pollard  &  Co.,  of  a  weekly,  originally  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Boston,  Macoy,  Sickles,  and  Pierson,  New  the  Israelites,  took  a  wider  sweep,  and  em- 
York,  John  Sherer,  Cincinnati,  and  Joseph  braced  general  criticism,  politics,  and  religion 
Covell,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  a  little  treatise  enti-  also.  Of  the  weekly  periodicals  of  a  lighter 
tied  "Practical  Thoughts  on  Sisterhood,  in  class,  "The  Chimney  Corner,"  occupied  with 
reply  to  a  Letter  of  Inquiry,  with  Extracts  fiction,  biography,  and  incident,  and  "Every 
from  the  Principles  of  Association  and  Rules  Saturday,"  a  reprint  of  the  lighter  articles  from 
of  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Communion,  the  foreign  periodicals,  were  the  best  examples, 
now  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  by  One  of  their  A  kind  of  historical  record,  entitled  "  The 
Number;"  "Banting's  Letter  on  Corpulence,"  Weekly  Register,"  containing  a  record  of  im- 
Mark  Lemon's  "  Jest-Book  "  (both  reprints),  and  portant  documents  and  events  of  the  times,  with 
"  Umbrellas  and  their  History,"  by  Clyde  and  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  art,  science, 
Black,  with  illustrations  by  Bennett,  are  the  and  literature,  conducted  by  A.  M.  Trimble  and 
other  noticeable  books  of  this  department.  The  C.  A.  Schafiter,  was  issued  at  Lynchburg,  Va. 
year  was  prolific  in  New  Pekiodioals,  literary,  Mr.  Alexander  Strahan,  an  enterprising  pub- 
scientific,  critical,  technological,  humanitarian,  lisher  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  established  a 
artistic,  political,  and  antiquarian.  Some  of  publishing  house  in  New  York,  and  issued 
these  we  have  noticed  in  connection  with  the  from  thence,  though  manufacturing  them  in 
topics  to  which  they  were  devoted,  but  others  Great  Britain,  his  three  popular  monthly  maga- 
deserve  mention  here.  Of  monthly  periodicals  zines,  "  The  Sunday  Magazine,"  "  Good  Words," 
there  were  twelve  commenced  in  the  course  of  and  "  The  Contemporary  Review." 
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*    IL    English    Literature   fob   the    Yeae  sity  of  Ireland,  pat  forth  a  collection  of  his  lee- 

1865.    Our  review  of  English  literature  must,  tures,  under  the  title  of  u  The  Formation,  cf 

for  want  of  space,  be  brief,  and  confined  to  the  Christendom." 

leading  books  under  each  class.  In  General  Among  the  works  devoted  to  the  illustration 
History,  the  most  noteworthy  books  were :  of  particular  periods  of  British  history,  were— 
"  A  History  .of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence  a  volume  edited  by  Mr.  William  Brenchley  Rye, 
from  the  Earliest  Independence  of  the  Com-  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Printed 
mune  to  the  Fall  of  the  Republic  in  1581,"  by  Books  in  the  British  Museum,  entitled  "Eng- 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  in  four  volumes,  a  work  land  as  Seen  by  a  Foreigner  in  the  Days  of 
of  profound  research  and  great  merit ;  u  His-  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  comprising  Translations 
tory  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  of  the  Journals  of  the  Two  Dukes  of  Wurtem- 
Rationalism  in  Europe,"  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  berg  in  1592  and  1610;  with  Extracts  from 
M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which,  as  al-  the  Travels  of  Foreign  Princes  and  Others;  " 
ready  noticed,  was  reprinted  here  by  Messrs.  "  Documents  from  Simancas  relating  to  the  Reign 
Appleton ;  a  new  volume  of  Mrs.  Everett  of  Elizabeth  (1558-1568),"  translated  from  the 
Green's  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  illustrating  Spanish  of  Don  Tomas  Gonzales,  and  edited  by 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  Mr.  Spencer  Hall,  F.  S.  A.,  Librarian  to  the 
"  Higden's  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Athenaeum ;  "  Our  British  Ancestors,"  by  Mr. 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  edited  by  Mr.  Churchill  Lysons ;  a  "  History  of  the  Viceroys  of  Ireland, 
Babington ;  Mr.  Prendergast's  w  The  Crom-  with  Notices  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  and  its 
wellian  Settlement  of  Ireland ; "  Mr.  Edward  Chief  Occupants  in  Former  Times."  Other 
Burnet  Tyler's  "Researches  into  the  Early  His-  historical  works  of  interest  were — the  "His- 
tory of  Mankind  and  the  Development  of  Civil-  torical  Essays  "  of  the  late  Nassau  W.  Senior, 
ization ; "  Dr.  Rennie's  "  British  Arms  in  North  and  those  of  Mr.  Herman  Merivale ;  u  Sketches 
China  and  Japan."  Historical  works  on  India  of  General  History,"  by  the  late  James  Douglas 
and  Indian  affairs  were,  as  usual,  abundant ;  of  Cavers ;  "  Persecution  of  the  Knight  Tern- 
Mr.  G.  O.  Trevelyan  sketched  the  history  of  plars,"  by  Anthony  O'Neal  Haye;  "Private 
the  Gawnpore  Massacre;  Dr.  Knighton  pub-  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  Poland  in  1868," 
lished  u  Elihu  Jan's  Story ;  or,  the  Private  Life  by  H.  Sutherland  Edwards ;  the  second  and 
of  an  Eastern  Queen,"  a  narrative  of  the  last  third  volumes  of  Mr.  Philip  Smith's  u  History 
days  of  the  independence  of  Oude ;  Sir  Charles  of  the  World  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the 
Jackson  set  forth  "  A  Vindication  of  Lord  Dal-  Present  Time ; "  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  George 
housie's Indian  Administration ;"  and  the  Duke  Rawlinson's  "Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the 
of  Argyle  published  a  little  volume  on  "  India  Ancient  Eastern  World; "  Dr.  T.  H.  Dyer's  "His- 
under  Dalhousie  and  Canning ;  "  Major  Evans  tory  of  the  City  of  Rome  from  its  Foundation 
Bell  has  given  a  politico-historical  account  of  to  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages  " — a  municipal 
"  The  Mysore  Reversion ; "  Captain  Hastings  history,  having  reference  to  the  structures  and 
Frozer,  a  sketch  of  "  Our  Faithful  Ally,  the  monuments  of  the  Imperial  Capital,  not  to  its 
Nizam ; "  and  an  anonymous  writer  a  "  History  political  vicissitudes ;  Mr.  Lionel  James  Trot- 
of  the  Sect  of  Maharajas  or  Vallabhacharyas  ter's  "Sequel  to  Thornton's  History  of  India;  " 
in  Western  India,"  a  body  of  religious  fanatics  "Notes  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  etc,  with 
and  shameless  sensualists.  a  brief  memoir  of  his  life  and  services,  by  the 
The  Rev.  Julian  E.  T.  Woods  compiled,  in  late  General  Sir  James  Shaw  Kennedy,  K.  C.  B.. 
one  large  volume,  "  A  History  of  the  Discovery  and  a  "  History  of  the  Gipsies,"  by  Walter  and 
and  Exploration  of  Australia ;  "  Mr.  William  James  Simson. 

Howitt  described  the  progress  of  discovery  in  The  English  works  on  the  war  in  America 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand ;  Mr.  were  fewer  than  the  previous  year ;  the  prin- 
Matthew  Macfie  issued  a  volume  on  the  history,  cipal  were — Lieut. -Col.  Fletcher's  "History  of 
prospects,  and  resources  of  Vancouver's  Island  the  American  War; "  Captain  Chesney's  second 
and  British  Columbia ;  Viscount  Bury  gave  a  volume  of  "  Campaigns  in  Virginia,  Maryland," 
history  of  the  progress  of  colonization  in  his  etc. ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala's  disgraceful  "  Diary  in 
"Exodus  of  the  Western  Nations;"  Mr.  J.  B.  America  in  the  Midst  of  War;  "  and  "Belle 
Hurlburt  published  a  work  on  colonial  history,  Boyd  in  Camp  and  Prison,"  a  stupid  book, 
with  the  title  of  "  Britain  and  Her  Colonies ;  "  which  has  nevertheless  been  republished  here, 
and  Mr.  Lyons  McLeod,  an  historical  sketch  of  In  Historical  and  Collective  Biography,  the 
"  Madagascar."  The  history  of  the  Bourbonist  works  of  most  importance  were — the  fifth  and 
reaction  in  Italy  is  told  by  Count  Maffei,  with  sixth  volumes  of  Carlyle's  "  History  of  Fried- 
reference  to  official  documents,  in  two  volumes,  rich  II.  of  Prussia,  called  Frederick  the  Great ;  " 
entitled  "Brigand  Life  in  Italy;"  a  Greek  a  translation  of  Napoleon  IIL's  "Life  of  Julius 
writer, Mr.  Stefanos  Xenos,  compiled  a  "  Diplo-  Cassar,"  by  Thomas  Wright;  "Masaniello  of 
inatic  History  of  the  Annexation  of  the  Ionian  Naples,"  by  Mrs.  Horace  St.  John ;  the  third 
Islands  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece ;  "  Mr.  and  fourth  volumes  of  Dr.  Hook's  "  Lives  of 
Americo  Palfrey  Morros  prepared  an  able  essay  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ; "  "  Studies  in 
on  "The  Secret  Fraternities  of  the  Middle  Biography,"  by  Mr.  Lionel  James  Trotter; 
Ages;"  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Allies,  Lecturer  on  the  "Biographies  of  Richard  Cobden  and  Lord 
Philosophy  of  History  to  the  Catholic  Univer-  Palmerston,"  by  Mr.  John  McGUchrist,  "Lives 
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of  the  Warriors  of  the  Thirty  Years1  War,"  by  "  The  Hidden  Wisdom  of  Christ/'  by  Mr.  Ernst 

Lieut.-Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Oust ;  "  Bi-  Bunsen ;  "  The  Non-Eternity  of  Future  Pun- 

ographies  of  eminent  Soldiers  of  the  Last  Four  ishment,"  by  Rev.  James  Barlow ;  a  History  of 

Centuries,"  by  the  late  Maj.-Gen.  Smith,  edited  German  Rationalism,  by  Professor  Hagenbach ; 

by  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz ;  the  "  Life  and  Char-  "  The  Critical  History  of  Christian  Literature," 

acter  of  King  John,"  by  Mr.  William  Chad  wick ;  by  Mr.  Donaldson ;  "  Christendom's  Divisions," 

and  "Lives  of  the  Tuscan  Sculptors,"  by  Mr.  by  Mr.  E.  Ffaulkes;  "History  of  the  Early 

Charles  Perkins.  Scottish   Church,"  by  Rev.  T.  McLauchlan ; 

Of  Biographies  of  Single  Individuals,  the  "  The  Reform  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  by 

following  are  of  the  greatest  interest :  "  The  Dr.  Lee,  of  Old  Greyfriars.     On  controversial 

Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  topics  there  were — "Judgments  of  the  Judicial 

Notices  of  some  of  his  Contemporaries,"  com-  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council "  on  Theologl- 

menced  by  the  late  painter  Leslie,  and  com-  cal  Questions;  "An  Eirenicon,"  by  Dr.  E.  JB. 

?leted  by  Professor  Tom  Taylor;    "Life  of  Pusey;  "Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 

'horwaldsen  "  from  the  Danish  of  J.  M.  Thiele,  by  Archbishop  Manning ;  "  Essays  on  Religion 

translated  and  edited  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard;  and  Literature,"  edited  by  Archbishop  Man- 

u  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,"  by  Hermann  Grimm,  nirig  (the  last  three  reprinted  here) ;  "  Catholic 

translated  by  Fanny  Elizabeth  Bunoett  (re-  Missions,"  by  Messrs.  Strickland  and  Marshall, 

printed    here) ;   "  Louis    Spohr's    Autobiogra-  In  Intellectual  and  Moral  Science,  there  were 

phy;"  44Furioso;  or,  Passages  from  the  Life  several  works  of  remarkable  ability.    Among 

of  Ludwig  Voa  Beethoven," and  the  "Life  of  them  were — "The  Secret  of  Hegel,  being  the 

Von  Weber,"  by  his  son,  Baron  Max  Maria  Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 

Von  Weber,  all  three  translated  from  the  Ger-  and  Matter,"  by  Mr.  James  Hutcheson  Ster- 

man;  two  biographies  of  Josiah  Wedgwood;  ling;  "An  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 

one  by  Miss  Meley,  and  finely  illustrated,  the  Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal  Philosophical 

other    by   Mr.    Llewellyn   Jewitt,  F.   S.  A.,  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings,"  and"  Au- 

smaller,  and  without  illustrations ;  "  The  Life  guste  Comte  and  Positivism,"  both  by  Mr.  John 

and  Career  of  Dr.  Dodd,"  the  Clerical  Forger,  Stuart  Mill  preprinted  here) ;  "Vindication  of  the 

by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  ;  "  The  Life  and  An-  Hamiltonian  Philosophy,"  by  Mr.  James  Hutch- 

thropological  Treatises  of  Blumenbach,"  trans-  eson  Sterling ;  "  The  Conformation  of  the  Mate- 

lated  and  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bendyshe;  rial  by  the  Spiritual,  and  the  Holiness  of  Beauty," 

"The  Life  of  John  Clare,"  the  peasant  poet,  byMr.W.  Cave  Thomas;  "  A  Treatise  on  Logic, 

by  Mr.  Frederick  Martin;  "Memoirs  of  Sir  Pare  and  applied,"  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Emmens; 

Richard  Steele  and  his  Contemporaries,"  by  "The  Argument,  d priori,  for  the  Moral  Attri- 

Mj\  H.  R.  Montgomery,  two    volumes;  the  butes  of  God,  "by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gillespie;  "Plato 

"Autobiography   of    Sir   Benjamin    Brodie,"  and  the  other  Companions  of  Socrates,"  by  Mr. 

edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins.  F.  R.  C.  S. ;  a  George  Grote,   three   volumes ;    "  Time    and 

third  volume  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight's  Auto-  Space,"  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Hodgson ; "  "  Studies  of 

biographical  "  Passages    of  a  Working   Life  Ethical  and  Social  Subjects,"  by  Miss  Frances 

during  Half  a  Century;"  "Biographical  Me-  Power  Cobbe;  "Recent  British  Philosophy," 

moir    of  Samuel    Hartlib,  Milton's  Familiar  by  Professor  David  Masson ;  "  History  of  the 

Friend,"  by  Mr.  Dircks,  and  a  "Life  of  the  Sec-  Mathematical  Theory  of  Probability,  from  the 

ond  Marquis  of  Worcester,"  by  the  same  author ;  Time  of  Pascal  to  that  of  Laplace,"  by  Mr.  Tod- 

u Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  principally  from  hunter;  "Spiritual  Philosophy  founded  on  the 

the  Soho  MSS.,  comprising  ako  a  History  of  the  Teaching  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,"  by  Mr. 

Invention  and  Introduction  of  the  Steam  En-  Joseph  Henry  Green ;  "  The  Emotions  and  the 

gine,"  by  Samuel  Smiles ;  "  The  Journal  and  Will,"  a  new  and  enlarged    edition,  by  Mi-. 

Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry  from  1783  to  Alexander  Bain. 

1852  "  (Miss  Berry  was  the  friend  of  Horace  In  Antiqttarianism,  Topography,  and  Folk 

Walpole,  Hannah  More,  and  most  of  the  notabil-  Lose,  departments  of  literature  not  cultivated  to 

ities  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  any  considerable  extent  in  the  United  States,  nu- 

tury,  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth),  by  merous  works  were  published;  some  of  the  most 

the  late  Lady  Theresa  Lewis;  Life  and  Letters  interesting  were — "The  Romance  of  London," 

of  the  late  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  of  Bright-  three  volumes  by  John  Timbs ;  "  Haunted  Lon- 

on,"  edited  by  Mr.  Stopford  A.  Brooks  (re-  don,"  by  Walter  Thombury;  "Highways  and 

printed  here).  Byeways  of  the  City,"  by  the  author  of  "  Lon- 

In  Theological  and  Religious  Literature,  the  don  Scenes  and  London  People ;"  "  The  Great 

principal  works  were—"  The  New  Testament  for  Schools  of  England,"  by  Howard  Staunton,  giv- 

English  Readers,"  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  ing  the  past  historv,  present  condition,  and  pros- 

(Henry  Alford,  D.  D.) ;  "  The  Holy  Bible  with  pects  of  Eton,  Winchester,   Westminster,  St. 

Notes  and  an  Introduction,"  by  Canon  Words-  Paul's,  and  other  endowed  schools  of  England ; 

worth ;    "  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  "  Memorials  of  the  King's  School,  Canterbury," 

Testament"  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866,  by  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Sidebotham;  "Popular  Genealo- 

Jlev.  Mr.  Barnard;  "Discussions  on  the  Gob-  gists,"  giving  the  history  of  Sham  Family  Trees; 

pels,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts:  The  Fifth  part  of  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  Mash  am  and  Masb* 

Bishop  Coknso'e  work  on   the   Pentateuch,  amshire,"  by  Mr.  John  Fisher ;  "Introductory 
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Lecture  on  Archaeology,"  by  Mr.  Churchill  Bab-  F.  R.  I.  B.  A. ;  a  magnificent  work ;  "  Travels 
ington ;  "  Etoniana ; "  "  Memorials,  Archeaologi-  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant,"  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
cal  and  Historical,  of  Chester,  Manchester,  St.  Newton ;  "  Excursion  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in 
Asaph,  and  Bangor,"  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott ;  the  Year  1858,"  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wyse ; 
"Ancient  British  Sculptured  Rocks  of  Nor-  ^  Holy  Land,"  by  Mr.  Hep  worth  Dixon ;  "Trav- 
thumberland  and  the  Eastern  Borders,"  by  Mr.  els  in  Palestine,"  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Tristram ;  u  Ad- 
George  Tate ;  "  The  Ancient  Pillar  Stones  of  ventures  among  the  Dyacks  of  Borneo,"  by  Mr. 
Scotland :  an  Inquiry,"  by  Mr.  George  More ;  Frederick  Boyle,  F.  R.  G.  S. ;  "  The  Northwest 
"  The  Killarney  Lakes,"  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Passage  by  Land,"  by  Viscount  Milton,  and  Mr. 
Hall ;  "  History  of  Caricature  and  Grotesque  in  W.  B.  Cheadle ;  "  Ten  Years  in  Sweden :  being 
Literature  and  Art,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  "Wright;  "A  a  Description  of  the  Landscape,  Climate,  Do- 
Century  of  Potting  in  the  City  of  Worcester,"  mestic  Life,  Forests,  Mines,  Agriculture,  Field 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns ;  "  Three  Notelets  cm  Shake-  Sports,  and  Fauna  of  Scandinavia,"  by  an  old 
speare,"  by  Mr.  William  J.  Thorns,  referring  to  Bushman ; "  u  The  Marathon  vaU  the  Mediterra* 
the  Folk  Lore  embodied  in  some  of  Shakespeare's  nean;"  "The  Harz  Forest,"  by  "A  Scotch 
Plays ;  "  Notices  Illustrative  of  the  Drama  and  Family ;  "  "  The  Regular  Swiss  Round,"  by  Rev. 
other  Popular  Amusements,  chiefly  in  the  Harry  Jones;  "The  Isthmus  of  Panama,"  by 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  by  Mr.  Mr.  C.  T.  Bidwell ;  "  Ice  Caves  in  France  and 
William  Kelly;  "The  Book  of  Were  Wolves,"  Switzerland,"  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne;  "Guide 
by  Mr.  Sabine  Baring  Gould ;  several  works  on  to  Spain,"  by  Mr.  O'Shea;  "  Over  the  Pyrenees 
matters  connected  with  the  times  and  death  into  Spain,"  by  Miss  Marv  Eyre ;  "  Reminiscen- 
of  King  Arthur;  "Primitive  Marriage,"  by  ces  of  a  Personal  Mission  to  the  Friendly  Islands 
John  F.  McLennan,  Advocate,  a  remarkable  and  their  Dependencies,"  by  Rev.  Thomas  West, 
work ;  "Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  Eng-  a  Missionary ;  "  Queen's  Messenger ;  or,  Travels 
land:  or,  the  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Supersti-  on  the  Highways  and  Byeways  of  Europe,"  by 
tionsof  Old  Cornwall,"  collected  by  Mr.  Robert  Captain  Hall;  "Egypt  and  Syria,"  by  Mr.  S. 
Hunt,  two  volumes;  "Cornwall  and  its  Coasts,"  S.  Hill,  F.  R.  G.  S. ;  "Transylvania,"  by  Mr. 
by  M.  Alphonso  Esquiros ;  "Walk  from  London  Charles  Bonar ;  "  Journey  from  London  to  Per- 
to  Land's  End  and  back,"  with  Notes  by  the  sepolis,  including  Wanderings  in  Daghestau, 
Way,"  by  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt ;  "  Eastern  England  Georgia,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  Mesopota- 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber"  two  volumes,  mia,"  by  Mr.  Ussher;  "Journey  North  and 
by  Mr.  Walter  White;  "  A  Summer  in  Skye,"  South,"  vol.  iiL,  treating  of  Canada,  by  W.  BL 
by  Alexander  Smith  (reprinted  here).  Russell,  LL.  D. ;  "  Travels  and  Researches  of 
In  Geography  and  Travel  the  number  of  Greece,"  mostly  treating  of  the  Natural  History 
books  was  very  great,  and  most  of  them  possess  of  the  country,  by  Captain  Spratt ;  "  Central 
much  interest.  We  name  the  principal  ones :  and  Eastern  Arabia,"  by  W.  Gifford  Palgrave, 
"  The  Alps  of  Dauphine,  and  his  Adventures  a  work  of  deep  interest ;  "  Letters  from  Egypt 
among  them,"  have  been  described  by  Mr.  T.  in  1863-'65,"  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon ;  "  Buenos 
G.  Bonney,  F.  G.  S.,  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Ay  res  and  Argentine  Gleanings,  "by  Mr.  Thomas 
Club;  "The  Cruise  of  R.  Y.  S.  -E'uo,"  by  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson;  "Adventures  and  Observations 
Arthur  Kavanagh,  gives  a  lively  account  of  Al-  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  its  Islands," 
bania;  "  Village  Life  in  Switzerland,"  by  Mrs.  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Thomas;  "Peking  and  the 
Delmard,  describes  the  social  life  of  the  Helvetic  Pekingese,"  full  of  valuable  information,  by  Dr. 
Republic;  "  A  Short  American  Tramp,  in  the  Rennie,  of  the  British  Embassy ;  "  Pen  and  Pen- 
Fail  of  1 864,"  is  an  Account  of  a  Geological  Tour,  cil  Sketches  in  Italy,"  by  an  anonymous  author; 
by  the  Editor  of  "Life  in  Normandy;"  Mrs.  "  Narrative  of  an  expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and 
Beke,  who  accompanied  her  husband,  Dr.  Beke,  its  Tributaries,  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes 
in  an  antiquarian  expedition  to  the  East,  gives  Shirwa  and  Nyassa,  1858-1864,"  by  David  and 
an  account  of  the  journey,  under  the  title  of  Charles  Livingstone  (reprinted  here). 
"Jacob's  Flight;  or,  a  Pilgrimage  to  Haran,  Essays  and  Works  of  Criticism  were  abun- 
and  thence  in  the  Patriarch's  Footsteps  into  dank  Among  them  were — "  The  Critical  Es- 
the  Promised  Land."  Other  valuable  books  on  says  of  a  Country  Parson  "  (A.  K.  II.  Boyd) ; 
these  topics  are — "  Scenes  of  Wonder  and  Curi-  "  Lacon  in  Council,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Boyes ;  "  J£s~ 
06ity  in  California,"  by  Mr.  James  M.Hutchings;  says  on  Criticism,"  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold; 
"  Last  Winter  in  Rome,"  by  Mr.  Wild ;  "  Stray  "  The  Campaign  at  Home,"  and  a  "  Vindication 
Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  an  Indian  Officer;"  of  Dryden,"  by  Shirley  (Mr.  John  Skelton); 
"  Camp  and  Cantonment :  a  Narrative  of  the  "  Essays  of  a  Recluse ;  or,  Traces  of  Thought, 
Indian  Mutiny,"  by  Mrs.  Leopold  Paget ;  "  Do-  Literature,  and  Fancy,"  by  Mr.  William  Benton, 
mestic  Life,  Character,  and  Customs  of  the  Na-  Clulow ;  "  Henry  Holbeach,  Student  in  Life  and 
tives  of  India,"  by  Mr.  James  Kerr ;  "  The  Giant  Character :  a  Narrative  and  a  Discussion ;  '• 
Cities  of  Bashan,  and  Syria's  Holy  Places,"  by  "  The  Rook's  Garden,"  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Bede ; 
Rev.  J.  L.  Porter;  "A  Winter  in  Algeria,  "  Critical  and  Literary  Essays,"  forming  vol.  ii. 
1868-'64  "  by  Mrs.  G.  A.  Rogers;  "A  Work  on  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini; 
Algeria,'*  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala;  "The  Principal  "Hunting  Sketches,"  and  a  Don's  "Sketches 
Ruins  of  Asia  Minor,"  by  Charles  Texier,  Mem.  from  Cambridge,"  both  by  Anthony  Troliope; 
of  Inst,  of  France,  and  R.  Popplewell  Pullan,  "Chinese  Miscellanies,"  by  Sir  John  Davis- 
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•  Essay  on  Shakespeare,"  by  the  late  Cardinal  which  will  live.    Among  them  are — Mr.  Al- 

Wisenian ;  M  An  Editor  off  the  Line,"  by  Mr.  E.  gernon  Charles  Swinburne,  whoso   "  Atalanta 

B.  Miall ;  "  Pages  in  Waiting,"  and  "  The  Busi-  in  Calydon,"  and  "  Chastelard"  (both  reprint- 

ness  of  Pleasure,"  both  by  Mr.  Edmund  Yates;  ed   here),   have  created  a  decided  sensation 

"  People,  Places,  and  Things,"  by  the  author  in  literary  circles  in  England.    Mr.  Robert  Bu- 

of  Lost  Sir  Massingberd ;  "  Characters  and  Criti-  chanan,  a  young  Scotchman,  whose  u  Idyls  and 

cisms,"  by  Mr.  Han  way;  "Soldiering  in  Sun-  Legends  of  Inverb  urn,"  attracted  great  attention 

ghine  and  Storm,"  by  William  Douglas,  private  in  1864,  has  made  a  still  deeper  impression  by 

in  the  10th  Hussars;  "  The  Three  Great  Teach-  his  u  Undertones,"  in  1865.    These  are  beta 

ers  of  our  Time — Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and  Rus-  reprinted  in  the  United  States.     Mr.  AUing- 

kin,"  by  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Japp ;  "  Sesame  and  ham,  in  his  "Fifty  Modern  Poems,"  has  given 

Lilies,"  and  "  Ethics  of  the  Dust,"  both  by  John  evidence  of  great  poetio  ability.    Miss  Isa  Craig 

Ruskin.  has  published  a  drama  called  "Duchess  Agnes," 

In  Political  and  Social  Science  there  were  which,  though  defective  as  a  drama,  contains 

a  few  works  of  great  value  and  importance,  some  extremely  tender  and  beautiful  writing. 

Such  were  the  following :  "  Our  Convicts,"  by  Mr.  Richard  Hart  well  Home,  who  for  many 

Miss  Mary  Carpenter ;   "  Journal  of  a  Third  years  has  resided  in  Australia,  has  published  a 

Visit  to  the  Convict  Jails,  Refuges,  and  Reform-  drama,  called  "  Prometheus  the  Firebringer," 

atones  in  Dublin,  and  its  Neighborhood,"  by  characterized  by  great  vigor  and  power  of  ex- 

the  Recorder  of  Birmingham  (Hon.  M.  D.  Hill)  pression.     Mr.  Arthur  Munby  has  printed  a 

and  his  daughter ;  "  The  Pauper,  the  Thief,  and  volume  of  verses,  "  New  and  Old,"  distinguished 

the  Convict,  their  Haunts  and  Habits,"  by  Mr.  by  profound  thought  and  emotion ;  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  Archer ;  "  Principles  of  Reform,  Politi-  Frederick  Prideaux,  a  name  hitherto  unknown 

cal  and  Legal,"  by  Mr.  John  Boyd  Einnear;  to  fame,  has  published  a  poem  entitled  "Clau- 

"The  Ideas  of  the  Day  on  Policy,"  by  Charles  dia,"  of  decided  merit.     There  were  also  new 

Buxton,  MP.;  "  Constitutionalism  of  the  Fu-  editions,  many  of  them  with  considerable  re- 

ture ;  or,  Parliament  the  Mirror  of  the  Nation,"  vision  and  addition,  of  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Fanny 

by  Prof.  James  Lorimer;  "  Six  Months  among  Kemble,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  Mr.  John  Edmund 

the  Charities  of  Europe,"  by  Mr.  John  de  Lief-  Reade,  Dean  Alford,  the  late  Miss  Adelaide 

de ;  "  Three  Years  among  the  Working  Classes  Anne  Procter,  Tennyson-Browning,  and  Words- 

in  the  United  States,  during  the  War,"  by  the  worth.  Following  Earl  Derby's  example,  trana- 

author  of  "  The  Autobiography  of  a  Beggar  lations  of  the  "  Iliad "  into  English  hexameters 

Boy ; "  "  Remarkable  Convictions,"  by  "  A  Wri-  have  been  made  by  Edwin  W.  Simcox  and  Mr. 

ter  to  the  Signet."  J.  H.  Dart ;  into  the  Spenserian  stanza,  by  Mr. 

In  Financial  Science,  the  most  important  Philip  Stanhope  Worsley,  and  into  English  blank 

books  were—"  The  Economy  of  Capital ;   or,  verse  by  Mr.  Ichabod  Charles  Wright ;  of  the 

Gold  and  Trade,"  by  Mr.  Patterson;    "The  "Odyssey"  into  English  blank  verse,  by  Mr. 

Bank  of  England  and   the  Organization  of  George  Masgrave ;  the  "Agamemnon,"  " Choe- 

Credit,"  by  an  anonymous  author ;  "The  Bub-  phori,"  and  "Eumenides"  of  iEschylus,  have 

hies  of  Finance,"  by  a  writer  in  "All  the  Year  been  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Miss  Anna 

Round."  8  wan  wick;  and  the  "Tragedies  of  Sophocles," 

In  Technology  and  Mechanical  Science,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Plnmptre.    Dante's  "Inferno" 

the  principal  works  were — "  Wine  and  other  has  been  translated  in  the  metre  of  the  original, 

Fermented  Liquors  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Ford;   the  "Divina 

the  Present  Time,"  by  Mr.  James  Richmond  Commedia"  into  English  in  its  own  metre,  by 

Sheeny  " The  English  Gentleman's  House;  or,  Mr.  John  Dayman;  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem  Deli v- 

How  to  Plan  English  Residences,  from  the  Par-  ered,"  by  Sir  John  Kingston  James,  and  Goethe's 

sonage  to  the  Palace,  with  Tables  of  Accommo-  "Faust,"  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin, 

dation  and  Cost,  and  a  Series  of  Selected  Plans,"  In  Fiction,  the  event  of  the  year  was  the 

by  Robert  Kerr,  Architect;  "  History  of  Archi-  completion   of   Mr.  Dickens's    "Our  Mutual 

tecture,"  vol  i.,  magnificently  illustrated,  and  Friend."    Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's  serial  story, 

"Lectures  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Tern-  "Can  You  Forgive  Her?"  was  also  completed 

pie,"  both  by  Mr.  Ferguson ;    "  Astra  Castra ;  during  the  year,  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  "  Ar- 

or,  the  Science  of  Ballooning,"  by  Mr.  Hatton  madale"  nearly  so;  Mr.  Trollope  also  published 

Turner ;   "  The  Book    of  Perfumes,"    by  M.  during  the  year  "  Miss  Mackenzie,"  which,  in 

Eugene   Rimmel ;     "  Diamonds  and  Precious  the  opinion  of  the  critios,  ranked  below  most  of 

Stones:  their  History,  Value,  and  Distinguish-  his  novels;  Miss  Muloch  (since  married)  pub- 

ing  Characteristics,"  by  Mr.  Harry  Emanuel;  lished  a  novel  entitled  "Christian's  Mistake," 

u  Precious  Stones,"  by  Mr.  0.  W.  King.  which  was  exceedingly  popular ;  Miss  Annie 

In    Natural    History,     "Homes    without  Thomas  added  to  her  reputation  by  her  "Theo. 

Hands,"  by  Rev.  M.  Wood,  and  "  Strange  Sto-  Leigh"  and  "  On  Guard ; "  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon 

ries  of  the  Animal  World,"  by  Mr.  Timbs,  are  contributed  "  Only  a  Clod,"  "  Sir  Jasper's  Ten- 

tho  best  specimens  of  the  popular  treatment  of  ant,"  and  the  first  part  of  "The  Lady's  MiloM 

topics  of  physical  science.  to  her  already  long  list  of  novels;  Mrs.  nenry 

In  Poetry,  amid  the  almost  numberless  as-  Wood,  with  remarkable  reserve,  furnished  but 

Grants  for  fame,  a  few  have  achieved  works  a  single  work,   "Mildred  Arkell;"   all  thosti 
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have  been  reprinted  here.  Other  new  novels  of  Mozart,"  translated  by  Lady  Wallaco  (ro- 
of considerable  merit  were — "  Sir  Felix  Foy,  printed  here). 

Bart,"  by  Mr.  Dutton  Cook;  "Never  Forgot-  LOUISIANA.   At  the  commencement  of  the 

ten,"  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald;   "Selvaggio,"  a  year,  Louisiana  was  under  the  State  Govern- 

uovel,  intended  to  show  the  progress  of  Prot-  went  previously  organized  by  the  cooperation  of 

estantism  in  Italy,  by  the  author  of  "  Mary  Gen.  Banks,  which  extended  its  control  to  the 

Powell;"  "Constance  Sherwood,  an  Autobiog-  verge  of  the  military  lines.    At  the  same  time 

graphy  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  intended  to  the  military  occupation  continued  unchanged, 

exhibit  the  sufferings  of  Roman  Catholics  in  New  Orleans,  with  adjacent  important  posi- 

England  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  tions,  were  held  by  this  occupation.    Never* 

Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton;    "Sophy  Laurie,"  theless,  the  State  within  these  limits  was  treated 

by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  son  of  the  eminent  essay-  practically  as  a  restored  portion  of  the  United 

ist;  "Who  is  the  Heir?"  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Col-  States.    Under  the  call  for  troops  issued  by 

lins;  "The  Spanish  Match,  or  Charles  Stuart  President  Lincoln  in  December,  1864,  a  draft 

at  Madrid,"  by  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth ;  "  One  was  ordered  to  take  place  in  the  Department 

Against  the  World,  or  Reuben's  War,"  by  Mr.  of  the  Gulf,  by  Maj.-Gen.  E.  K.  S.  Canby,  on 

John  Saunders;  "  The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe,"  by  February  15th.    This  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 

the  author  of  "Lost  Sir  Massingberd;"  "Ag-  draft  in  all  Northern  States.    The  quotas  as- 

nes,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (reprinted  here) ;  "  Half  signed  were  as  follows :  Parish  of  Orleans  and 

a  Million  of  Money,"  by  Miss  Amelia  B.  Ed-  Jefferson,   4,148;  St.  Charles,  63;  Ascension, 

wards  (reprinted  here);    "Faith  Unwin's  Or-  45;  East  Baton  Rouge,  118;  Lafourche,  176; 

deal,"  by  Miss  Georgiana  Craik.  Terrebonne,  163  ;  St.  Mary,  54 ;   Assumption, 

Of  Fairy  Fictions  for  Children,  the  most  65 ;  St.  Bernard,  42 ;  Plaquemine,  76 ;  Plaque- 
important  were — "  Little  Wanderlin  and  Other  mine,  left  bank,  48 ;  St.  James  (not  announced), 
Fairy  Tales ; "  a  translation  of  "  What  the  Moon  — ;  St.  John  Baptiste  (not  announced),  — ;  Dis. 
Saw,"  ar.d  other  Fairy  Stories,  by  Hans  C.  An-  of  Southern  Ala.,  31 ;  Dis.  of  West  Florida,  90; 
dersen;    "Mehemet  the  Kurd,"  a  Series  of  Dauphin  Island,  29. 

Oriental  Stories  after  the  manner  of  the  Ara-  In  order  to  facilitate  the  draft,  these  parishes 
Man  Nights,  by  Mr.  Charles  Wells;  and  trans-  and  districts  were  formed  into  Districts  as  fol- 
iations of  two  Icelandic  Sagas;  "Gisli  the  lows:  1st.  Parish  of  Orleans,  Jefferson,  St. 
Outlaw,"  by  Mr.  Dasent,  and  "Viga  Glum,"  Charles,  and  Ascension;  2d.  Parish  of  Lafourche, 
by  Sir  Edmund  Head.  Terrebonne,   St.  Mary,  and  Assumption ;    3d. 

Some  very  remarkable  Illustrated  Books  Parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge,  St  John  Baptiste, 
for  Children  were  produced  during  the  year,  and  St.  James ;  4th.  Parish  of  St  Bernard  and 
"The  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  of  Dr.  Watts,"  Plaquemine;  5th.  District  Southern  Alabama, 
every  page  of  which  was  illustrated  in  the  West  Florida,  and  Dauphin  Island 
highest  style  of  art,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Enlistments  made  between  the  date  of  the 
Cooper,  was  an  advance  even  upon  the  beautiful  order  and  that  of  the  draft  were  credited  on  the 
edition  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  "  Hymns  in  Prose,"  quota,  and  the  bounties  provided  by  law  were 
illustrated  by  the  same  eminent  artist  the  pre-  paid.  "  Drafted  men  became  soldiers  in  the 
vious  year.  A  series  of  toy  books  for  children  service  of  the  United  States,  by  the  fact  of  tfieir 
printed  in  colors,  on  Natural  History  topics,  names  having  been  drawn  in  the  draft.  The 
were  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  fidelity  notification  served  upon  them  by  the  Provost 
to  nature,  the  drawing  and  coloring,  vying  Marshal's  Department  is  an  announcement  of  the 
in  this  respect  with  the  best  executed  engrav-  fact,  and  an  order  for  them  to  report  for  duty 
ings  of  the  illustrated  monographs  on  Natural  at  a  designated  time  and  place.  And  any  per- 
il istory.  son  failing  to  report,  after  notice  is  left  at  his 

In  Miscellaneous  Literature,  we  can  only  last  place  of  residence,  or  served  on  him,  unless 
notice  a  very  few  books  not  otherwise  classi-  relieved  by  proper  authority  from  the  require- 
fied.  "  Familiar  Words,"  a  collection  of  well-  ments  of  the  draft,  is  pronounced  by  law  a  de- 
known  quotations  and  popular  phrases,  with  serter;  he  maybe  arrested,  held  for  trial  by 
parallel  passages  in  illustration,  by  Mr.  Hain  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  death." 
Friswell;  "Handbook  of  Familiar  Quotations,"  Such  were  the  words  of  Maj.-Gen.  Hurlbut, 
compiled  by  a  Lady;  "Evenings  in  Arcadia,"  in  his  order  issued  January  17th,  to  carry  out 
a  volume  of  criticisms  on  the  old  poets,  by  Mr.  the  provisions  of  the  order  No.  4,  of  Gen.  Canby, 
John  Dennis;  "Moliere  Characters,  Criticisms,  issued  January  8th,  above  mentioned.  All  the 
and  Translations,"  by  Charles  Oowden  Clarke ;  conditions  and  stipulations  established  in  the 
"Common  Words  with  Curious  Derivations,"  Northern  loyal  States,  were  in  foil  force  in 
by  Archdeacon  Smith ;  "  The  Origin  of  Lan-  Louisiana.  Deserters  from  the  enemy  were 
guage,"  by  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Farrar;  "Wit  not  to  be  drafted;  and  if  enlisted,  they  were  to 
and  Wisdom  from  West  Africa  (African  Prov-  be  assigned  to  regiments  serving  on  tne  Indian 
erbs,"  etc.),  by  Major  Burton ;  "  Prehistoric  frontier.  On  the  day  appointed  the  draft  took 
Times,  as  Illustrated  by  Ancient  Remains,  and  place  in  New  Orleans  for  the  number  of  men 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Savages,"  deficient.  The  speedy  close  of  the  war,  how- 
by  Mr.  John  Lubbock ;  "Superstitions  of  Witch-  ever,  removed  any  occasion  for  their  services 
sraft/' by  Mr.  Howard  Williams;  "The  Letters  in  the  field.     The  vumber  of  men  from  the 
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Stale  in  the  Federal  armies  was  about  forty  been  seen  does  not  exist.    It  follows,  therefore, 

thousand.  that  if  this  work  of  reorganizing  and  reBstab- 

On  September  5,  1864,  an  election  of  five  lishing  a  State  Government  was  the,  work  of 
members  of  Congress  was  held,  as  stated  in  a  the  people,  it  was  the  legitimate  exercise  of  an 
previous  volume,  and  the  persons  so  chosen  inalienable  and  inherent  right,  and  if  republican 
proceeded  to  Washington,  in  order  to  take  their  in  form  is  entitled  not  only  to  recognition,  but 
seats  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  to  the  "  guaranty "  of  the  Constitution.  The 
The  first  election  of  members  of  Congress  sub-  committee  then  inquire  how  far  this  effort  to 
sequent  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  held  in  restore  constitutional  government  in  Louisiana 
December,  1862,  in  consequence  of  instructions  has  been  the  work  of  the  people.  They 
from  President  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Butler.  Messrs.  say :  "  The  evidence  before  lie  committee,  and 
Hahn  and  Flanders  were  elected,  and  took  their  all  the  information  they  could  obtain,  satisfied 
seats  by  the  action  of  the  House  on  February  them  that  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
9,  1863,  and  their  term  of  office  expired  on  election  of  State  officers,  the  calling  of  a  con- 
March  4th  ensuing.  Subsequently,  in  October,  vention  to  revise  and  amend  the  Constitution, 
an  address  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans  news-  the  ratification  of  such  a  revisal  and  amend- 
papers  to  the  "  citizens  loyal  to  the  Government  ment  by  a  popular  vote,  and  the  subsequent 
of  the  United  States."  Under  the  direction  election  of  representatives  in  Congress,  was  not 
of  the  parties  from  whom  this  address  proceed-  only  participated  in  by  a  large  majority,  almost 
ed,  it  was  claimed  that  an  election  of  members  approaching  to  unanimity,  of  the  loyal  people 
"f  Congress  took  place  in  some  parishes,  and  of  the  State,  but  that  the  loyal  people  consti- 
persons  appeared  in  Washington  as  duly  elected  tuted  a  majority  of  all  the  people  of  the  State." 
members.  Two  were  present  at  the  election  They  also  add,  that  from  all  the  facts,  they  find 
of  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  one  of  them  nom-  that  the  election  was  held  under  the  auspices 
inated  Gen.  F.  Blair  as  a  candidate.  They  of  a  new  State  organization  which  had  arisen 
voted  for  Clerk,  and  one  then  resigned  or  from  the  ruins  of  the  old,  in  as  much  conform- 
retired.  The  other  remained,  and  compensation  ity  to*  law  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
was  voted  to  him  by  the  House.  But  they  were  permit.  This  report  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
not  recognized  as  members  after  the  organ-  House.  But  Congress  by  an  act  appropriated 
ization.  The  next  election  was  held  on  Sep-  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  those  represent- 
tember  4,  1864,  as  above  stated.  The  members  atives  elect.  A  question  really  existed  in  Lou- 
elect  presented  themselves  for  admission  to  isiana  as  to  the  validity  of  the  election  of  Sep- 
seats,  and  in  February,  1865,  a  majority  of  the  tember  5,  1864,  when  the  Constitution  was 
committee  to  whom  the  credentials  of  the  ap-  adopted  and  members  of  the  State  Legislature 
plicant  from  the  First  District  was  referred  re-  and  representatives  to  Congress  chosen.  It 
ported  in  favor  of  admission.  The  commit-  was  asserted  that  persons  had  opportunities  to 
tee  state  the  facts  which  preceded  the  clec-  vote  who  had  no  legal  right  to  vote,  and  that 
tion,  and  say :  "  This  election  depends  for  its  such  persons  did  vote ;  that  there  were  men  in 
validity  upon  the  effect  which  the  House  is  dis-  the  Legislature  not  elected  by  the  people,  whose 
posed  to  give  to  the  efforts  to  reorganize  a  State  votes  were  necessary  to  make  up  a  quorum. 
Government  in  Louisiana,  which  have  here  The  Legislature  which  assembled  soon  after  the 
been  briefly  recited.  The  districting  of  the  election,  held  a  long  session  devoted  exclusively 
State  for  representatives,  and  the  fixing  of  tho  to  local  affairs.  That  the  statements  of  illegal- 
time  for  holding  the  election,  were  the  act  of  ity  were  justified,  would  seem  to  be  evident 
the  convention.  Indeed,  tho  election  of  Gov-  from  the  following  proclamation  of  the  acting 
ernor  and  other  State  officers,  as  well  as  the  Governor  on  May  3d : 

existence  of  the  convention  itself,  as  well  as  its  Whereas,  according  to  an  official  statement  of  J. 

acts,  are  all  parts  of  the  same  movements."  Randall  Terry,  late  Register  of  Voters  in  and  for  the 

It  was  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  validity  city  of  New  Orleans,  made  to  me  under  date  of  March 

of  these  measures,  that  they  neither  originated  J.  l^^J^Z&  VS^aKSSfiXi 

in,  nor  followed  any  preexisting  law  of  the  Begs  lhe  qualifications  required  by  law  to  become 

State  or  nation.     To  which  the  committee  re-  voters  in  this  State ;  and  whereas,  it  is  made  my 

ply,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  neither  a  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced ;  and  whereas, 

law  of  the  State  nor  nation  to  meet  the  case  was  the  °nl7  wa/  j?  wb!cb  ih%  <?*ctw.f.  h™M**  c™  b$ 

a  possibility.    And  in  the  absence  of  any  such  ^^ 

legal  ir-rm  prepared  beforehand  in  the  btate,  the  names  and  residences  of  all  the  qualified  electors 

and  like  absence  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans — an  inconvenience  which 

General    Government,    under   the    delegated  every  good  and  law-abiding  citizen  will  cheerfully 

powers  of  the  Constitution,  it  followed  that  the  8U>^*  ,to»  for  the  8ake  °r  tho  end  to  be  accom- 

power  to  restore  a  lost  State  Government  in  p  %0%  ;therefore,  I  do  issue  this  my  Proclamation, 

Louisiana  existed  nowhere,  or  in  "  the  people,"  declaring  the  old  books  of  the  Register  of  Voters  for 

the  original  source  of  all  political  power  in  this  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  be  closed  from  this  date, 

country.     The  people,  in  the   exercise  of  that  and  *h«i  registration  of  all  persons  contained  therein, 

power,  cannot  be  required  to  conform  to  any  M!ICI1  a8  aU  certificates  issued  by  virtue  of  said  rec. 

F    a.    »,            ,      «      ?^  .                                        J  ords  to  persons,  conferring  on  then  the  right  to 

particular  mode,  for  that  presupposes  a  power  yotCf  to  be  nunt  TOid>  ond  0?no  effect  from  and  afte* 

to  prescribe  outside  of  themselves,  which  it  has  the  present  date. 
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I  do  further  proclaim,  and  hereby  authorize  the  Governor,  Allen,  who  had  located  the  seat  of 

Register  of  Voters  in  and  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  nis  government  at  Shreveport  in  the  western 

to  open  a  new  set  of  books,  to  commence  on  the  first  ^    -0.  .*     o*.«*A  ;aanA;i  ™  T„JL  ovi  An  ~aa~^. 

day  of  June,  1865.  for  the  registering  of  all  voters  in  Pa?<>f  the  State,  issued,  on  June  2d.  an  addreM 

and  for  the  said  city,  in  accordance  with  the  qualifl-  to  the  people  of  the  State,  in  which  he  declared 

cations  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  that  his  administration  as  Governor  of  Louis- 

the  State,  and  of  which  this  proclamation  will  be  con-  iana  closed  on  that  day.     He  said :  "  The  war 

Q^^^s^r^^^^E^^^  ?rv?e  TtQSt?  "**?*  *°™er9™ 

city  of  New  Orleans,  this  8d  day  of  May,  a.  d.  disbanded  and  gone  home,  and  now  there  is  in 
1865,  and  of  the  year  of  the  independence  of  the  Louisiana  no  opposition  whatever  to  the  Con- 
United  States  the  eighty-ninth.  stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States."    All 

J.  MADISON  WELLS.  tne  Confederate  State  officers  in  its  various  de- 
This  order  led  at  once  to  a  difficulty  between  partments  rendered  their  final  accounts,  and 
Gen.  Banks  and  the  acting  Governor.     The  made  full  settlements  with  Gov.  Allen,  who 
registry  set  aside  was  made  nnder  an  order  of  transferred  all  important  records  to  the  care  of 
the  former,  and  many  persons  registered  were  the  Federal  military  authorities, 
reported  to  be  negroes.  On  June  10th,  Gov.  Wells  issued  the  follow- 
On  March  4th,  Gov.Hahn  resigned  his  office,  ing  address : 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Lieut.-Gov.  Wells*.  statk  of  Lottistawa.  Extctov*  Dkfa*t***t,  j 
Gov.  Hahu  had  been  elected  by  the  Legislature  ** *w  Orleans,  Jane  10,  is6i    f 
as  a  Senator  to  Congress,  at  Washington.    The  r*  ttt/>">#«  4  *•.  PaHf**f  ^J*1'^7™"?***  Ya*- 
new  Governor  delivered  a  brief  aSdress,  and        »^£*tM*^^ 

was  followed  by  Maj.-Gen.  Hurlbut  in  a  Speech,  Carroll,  Fninllin,  Saint  Mary,  East  Feliciana*  Went 

whi^h  thnq  riAanrihwl  th«  rnnditinn  of  Hia  nor-  Feliciana,  Tenia*,  VermUUm,   Saint  Landry,  La/ay- 

wnicn  tnus  aescnoea  xne  condition  oi  tne  por-        tU^  (bicaeieu,  At  oy*iie*.XaUskitochee,  Sabine,  Cuddo, 

tion  Of  the  State  in  military  possession  :  Ouachita,  De  Soto,  Rapid**,  Morehowe,  Union,  Jack- 

Vow  a  few  words  about  your  State.  Let  me  call  J^  $£»  ^  °aMi<nda^  Claioome,  BoeHcr,  BientiUe, 
your  attention  to  this  fact :  the  resources  of  this  j  extend  ^  vou  heartfelt  congratulations  on 
State  are  infinitely  reduced  by  the  casualties  of  war.  ^      restored  to  the  protection  of  the  flag  of 

The  commerce,  whose  innumerable  wheels  used  to  our  country,  the  symbol  of  [aw,  order,  and  fiwdora, 

vex  the  turbid  current  of  the  Mississippi,  has  passed  and  which'n,ow  waVe8  in  majestic  power  over  an  nn- 

away— the  result  of  war.     Plantations  which  used  a\^\a^a  ^*i^n     n»»  a«m »Mw(.«^  r^i. u<<,u 


..          ■      ,       - ..    .  ..    .  ,     ,,                  -  sal  freedom  and  ties  that  can  never  be  dissevered. 

as  the  natural  result  of  that  deadly  poison  of  seces-  It  is  not       purp08e  to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  the  past, 

aion  which  this  people  unwisely  received  and  un-  b    inquiring  who-  has  erred  and  who  has  not  erred 

wisely,  acted  on.    With  all  these  things,  this  newlv  in'  th^  fearful  BtrUggle  the  nation  has  just  passed 

organized  State  of  Louisiana  has  to  confront  difficuU  through.    Whatever  mav  have  been  the  causes  of 

ties  such  as  never  beset  any  community  of  men  be-  tbe  ou\break  and  however  bitter  may  have  been  the 

fore.    You  have  to  create  almost  out  of  nothins.  feeli       engendered  in  the  hearts  of  some,  it  is  better 

x  ou  have  to  make   revenues   where   the   taxable  that  aft   ^  mattcrg  be  buried  out  of  ri  ht  forevep 

property  of  the  State  is  reduced  almost  two-thmK  ,t  u     ^  the        ^  but  the             t  an $  future  we 

Vou  have  to  hold  the  appliances  and  surroundings  have  to  deal  w?th ^  Great  anf  responsible  duties  rest 

of  government,  and  maintain  them      All  this  you  every  citizen  at  this  crisis,  to  manfully  go  to 

have  to  do  out  of  a  circumscribed  territory  and  a  w*rk  ond  ^sigt .    the  re*8tablishment  of  civifgov 

broken-down  country.    Hence  there  is  eminent  prac-  crnment    I n  that  connection  it  is  a  most  cheeBng 

tical  wisdom  in  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  ad-  .      iQ  8ee  the     Wt  of  8ubmis8ion  ^  the  law8  an| 

dress  you  have  just  heard,  that  the  most  nndud  w5ungness  to  acquiesce  in  the  result,  manifested  bv 

setf-denying ,  economy  should  be  exercised  in  al  these  those*0  recently  engaged  in  hostility  to  the  Govern- 

wlations  which  you  hold  to  your  fellow-citfcens.  meut    Even  the  sollers  return  to  tfieir  homes  wiser 

Gentlemen,  let  me  wve  you  a  few  facts.    The  United  and  bettep  men  frankl    ownj      to  ^  failare  of  thcir 

States  supports  to-day  14,600  poor  peonle here  in  the  experiment,  and  all  expressing  a  desire  to  atone  for 

city  of  New  Orleans.    The  same  United  States-this  ih*  erron  *f  the  pa8t  %y  cheerful  obedience  to  the 

same  military  authonty-ismainteining  and  keeping  GoTerament  and  Wd  again  to  enjoy  its  beneficent 

jiptoagreat  extent  nearly  every  chanty  which  be-  ,        Yon,  my  friends  and  felioVcitizens-for  I 

longi  to  the  city  or  State.    Thefev6es,  on  which  the  egteem  ,t    ^Hl4leSe  to  call  you  so-must  follow  in 

hfe  of  your  country  depends,  which  from  local  causes  tt   footsteps  of  so  good  an  example.    You  must  go 

cannot  be  repaired  by  the  civil  authorities,  must  be  to  work  to  organiie  ciyU  government  in  your  respeV 

ntcd  States,  and  the  sum  of  t.      n    .  h    *  c^ffa.  Unorders,  clerks  of  court*. 


iDDi  from  *eing  subject  to  overflow.    Now  in  view         pro^ded  by  law.    You  must  confer  among  yom> 

w     8taff^f  k^T'  r  7£Ua™I*  !%£?«£%?     8el^9.  and  «^cct  mcn  of  integrity  and  capaVty  to 
latters  off  the  hands  of  ihe  General  Government,     fiU  th  »      po8ition8.    j  will  ^t  on  your  reeommen- 


01 

ma}t^r8..v"  ;^.uruuo  w*  ww  ««u«.«  ^""""'-J  fill  these  positions.    I  will  act  on  your 

look  to  it  well  that  you  have  the  means  to  carry  out  dat|        b^ appointing  the  per8on8  ^jned  by  you.  if 

the  necessities  of  the  tunes,  and  the  power  to  compel  thcv  are  ^  ^  of    ^       cEaracter,  and  have  taken 

tbscrvance.  the^oath  prescribed  in  the  President's  proclamation 

The  close  of  the  war  soon  followed.    Paroled  of  the  8th  of  December.  18A8,  or  that  of  the  29th  of 

prisoners  in  large  numbers  returned  to  their  May,  1864.    This  will  be  prerequisite  in  all  case*, 

¥^mAa       a  ii  „„JL«  ^-+„:«  r~.nA*a  ™.««^  ™0*™rJ\  the  original  or  certified  copy  of  which  oath  must  be 

homes.    All  under  certain  grades  were  restored  transmitted  with  the  application  for  appointment, 

to  citizenship  who  took  the  oath  of  amnesty  jt  ig  "also  my  intention  to  organize  the  Judiciary 

prescribed  by  the  President.    The  Confederate  throughout  the  State  by  appointing,  provisionally 
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Judges  of  the  District  Courts  and  DUtrict  Attorneys,  cordanco  with  that  Constitution;  a  Governor 
as  soon  as  practicable.  The  former  class  of  officers  bad  been  elected  ^q  wag  in  anthcrity  nnder 
are  made  appointive  by  the  Executive  under  the  new  •*  ^M  •  „•  „„,  T*  r.  ~.*.  *•  I,*  »j  i ir  x-l 
Constitution  for  a  ten£  of  six  years,  and  I  invite  rec  **  provisions.  Its  first  article  provided  for  the 
ommendations  from  yon  as  to  who  shall  fill  those  abolition  or  slavery  in  a  formula  that  had  sab- 
offices,  as  also  District  Attorneys.  sequently  been  inserted  in  many  State  Con- 
I  cannot  urge  upon  you  too  strongly  the  import-  gtitutions.     It  also  contained  a  provision,  by  a 

Sr^SSTbSK CuTtV^noScTu^S  8b°rt  %**  for  amendment.    Furthermore, 

neglect  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  every  thing  was  then  in  a  train  for  a  speedy 

you,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  make  appointments  to  resumption  of  civil  rule  in  all  portions  of  the 

office  for  your  section,  from  the  best  information  in  State.     As   soon   as    the    anomalous    position 

my  possession,  and  you  cannot  blame  me  if  they  are  un(]er  the  military  authority  ceased,  every  por- 

ture  will  have  to  be  elected ;  and  If  each  parish  is  ua^v  organized,  and  the  first  fruits  of  civil  ad- 
provided  with  proper  officers  to  open  the  polls,  an  ministration  would  be  at  once  apparent.  To 
election  for  Governor  and  other  State  officers,  ac-  this  it   was    replied,  that    the    formation   of 

thTsTme^iilJe!  neW  CoMtitution'  wU1  take  Place  at  another  Constitution  by  a  convention  was  the 

manipulation  of  that  portion  of  the  State  Ea*h  **>  restoration  pointed  out  by  President 

which  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  the  protec-  Johnson.     I  he  Constitution  of  1864  had  been 

tion  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  General  Government  tried  in  Congress,  and  found  wanting,    'the  fact 

sooner  than  other  sections  {and  for  which  they  are  that  more  of  the  people  may  have  voted  under 

EM?  re^itSf oV^  !J>  *«  ™*J  *J.  ™ "  gl  v  it  no  higher  valid- 

State,  have  adopted  a  new  Constitution  and  elected  a  £J  tna2, 2t  ]*«  before,  for  no  other  ohoice  had 

Legislature  which  has  passed  laws ;  yet  I  feel  au-  been  offered  to  them. 

thorized  to  say,  that  it  was  with  no  intention  of  On   September  2 1st  Gov.   Wells    issued    a 

forestalling  or  denying  your  rights  to  participate  in  proclamation,  declaring  that  an  election  would 

the  making  of  the  fundamental,  as  weft  as  aU  other  ^  heJd  iQ  Qy'Qry  parialfin  the  State  on  Novem. 

In  conclusion,  I  assure  you  that  no  one  is  more  ber  6th,  for  the  choice  of  a  Governor,  Lieu- 
anxious  to  have  the  whole  State  represented  in  all  tenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer, 
general  elections,  and  particularly  for  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
fcovemor,  than  myself.      J.  MADISON  WELLS,  lic  Education ;  also  Representatives  in  Congress; 

Governor  of  Louisiana.  ^  Qu^  Senator8  in  ^  of  thoge  whoJtma 

This  proclamation  was  followed  by  a  local  of  office  had  expired,  and  also  Representatives 

reorganization  in  nearly  all  of  the  parishes,  to  the  Legislature.    For  the  guidance  of  public 

Considerable  discussion  subsequently  took  place  officers,  and  for  the  information  of  the  voters, 

on  the  validity  of  the  existing  Government  of  the  Governor  annexed  the  following  qualifica- 

tho  State.    It  was  created  by  the  Constitution  tion  of  voters  as  established  by  law : 

prepared  in  convention,  in  1864.     On  the  one  Every  white  male  who  has  attained  the  age  of 

hand,  it  was  urged  against  the  validity  of  the  twenty-one  years,  and  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the 

Constitution,  that  the  first  article  in  the  creed  Statc  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  election  and 

of  American  republicanism  was  that  a  State  ^^^^wTJ^A^[^n^  ?ar£h  in  "?!£h 

r*~     *•*« i.: :„  *u -a^          v   j«        x    *  xu  ne  oners  to  vote,  and  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  th» 

Constitution  is  the  written  embodiment  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  the  right  of  voting. 

people's  will,  expressed  in  the  most  authentio  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  qualification,  every 

form.     To  make  it  valid,  the  voters  throughout  elector  is  required  to  produce  the  amnesty  oath  pro- 

the  State  must  have  an  opportunity  to  be  rep-  •erlbedin  the  President's  proclamation  either  of  the 

resented  in  the  convention  which7  fhunes  I  l^T^Zl'^Af^Ze^ 

A  form  of  government  imposed  upon  a  State,  tent  authority :                  ■ 

no  matter  how,  unless  it  springs  from  the  will  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  or  affirm,  in  the  presence  of 

of  a  majority  of  its  voters  lawfully  expressed,  Almighty  God,  that  I  will  hereafter  faithfully  defend 

is  not  "a  republican  form  of  government,"  *« [^Sfl1111^11  of  ^e  Unit,e^  States  and  the  Union 

» .*     TTit*.^j  a*~4.~    •     v~    ^i  v.     •*    r\  -  of  the  States  thereunder,  and  that  I  will,  in  like  man- 

such  as  the  United  States  is  bound  by  its  Con-  neF|  abide  by  and  faithfuliy  support  all  laws  and  pro- 
stitution to  guarantee  to  each  State.  But  the  lam  at  ions  which  have  been  made  during  the  exist- 
people  of  the  State,  as  a  people,  had  nothing  to  ing  rebellion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of 
do  with  framing  or  adopting  the  Constitution  *1*™-    So  he\p  me  God." 

of  1864.  It  was  therefore  without  a  legal  sane-  J**19  0*S«U  ^-SHT6  °n  -5?   ^    a  29u  d*E 

r.              ,    ,,                wv»w  w«.uvt*w  »  'vbcu  o««^  0^  j^       iqss   and  will  be  rigidly  enforced.    It  will 

tion,  and  the  government  under  it  a  provis-  be  understood,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  who  are 

ional  de  facto  government,  resting  on  force  as  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this  amnesty  oath,  by 

a  necessary  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  any  of  the  list  of  exceptions  contained  in  tneprocla- 

state  of  things  in  which  it  had  its  birth,  but  to  mat|on.  ™U  x?*  £e  i?iow?d  to  vote  unleM  8Pecia,ly 

be  obeyed  and  respected  as  a  de  facto  govern-  ^^^JiJS^MaB  wm  beconducted 

ment  until  it  could  be  replaced  by  a  govern-  in  accordance  with  law,  which  is  the  same  as  under 

ment   of   constitutional   law.      On   the   other  the  Constitution  of  1852,  and  returns  will  be  promptly 

hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  civil  business  of  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

the  State  had  been  transacted  under  the  Con-  •    On  October  2d  a  Democratic  Convention  was 

stitution  of  1864  for  a  year  or  more ;  two  ses-  held  at  New  Orleans  to  nominate  candidates  for 

sions  of  a  recognized  Legislature  had  been  held ;  State  officers ;  ex-Governor  Robert  C.  "Wickliflfe 

laws  had  been  enacted  and  put  in  force  in  ac-  was  elected  temporal  chairman.    On  taking 
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his  seat,  the  chairman  prooeeded  to  say  that  he  pensation  for  all  losses  sustained  by  the  emancipa- 

would  be  false  to  himself  and  his  country  if  he  tiog  P0/*0^                              „ 

»v«*    «»»»«v   v    *-*     *          xv             1    *  _~  Resolved,  That  we  will  use  all  the  means  in  our 

were  not  to  say  that  this  was  the  proudest  mo-  power  ^  faT0P  a  return  to  the  economical  ad  minis- 

ment  of  his  life.     He  saw  upon  the  walls  the  tration  of  the  finances  of  the  Government  and  the  foil 

device  of  "Welcome  all" — forget  all  differ-  and  entire  payment  of  ita  just  liabilities, 

ences,  all  past  animosities,  and  assemble  once  Bssolved.  That  we  advocate  the  repeal  of  all  ordi- 

tti/m.a   nrwili.   f Kn   r»««fifif iiVf  ah  nf  th*    TTnif  a/I  nances  and  laws  found  to  have  been  paased  in  Louis- 

more  under  the  Constitution  of  the   United  .        and  which  m  not  in  harmcnj  ^  ^  ^^ 

States.    The  temporary  chairman  was  duly  ap-  tuti(m  an(i  iaw8  0f  th0  General  Government,  and 

pointed    permanent    chairman.      Twenty-one  which  are  not  the  deed  of  bodies  constituted  by  the 

Sari  shea  were  not  represented.     Governor  J.  people  at  large. 

L  Wells  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  ,  ^solved,  That  we .advocate  a  levee mA .labor  ays- 

*w*„„,v.,#.:~«    ~~a  +i*«  Axii^™:««  »A^Aa  ~f  ™~i,,  tem,  and  recommend  the  immediate  adoption  of  such 

convention,  and  the  following  series  of  resolu-  Jawa  and  mcana  aa  will  m08t  cffectually  relieve  the 

tions  adopted :  planters  and  people  at  large. 

Whereat,  The  National  Democratic  party  of  the  Kssolved,  That  considering  it  consonant  with  the 

State  of  Louisiana,  in  general  convention  assembled,  chivalrous  magnanimity  of  the  Chief  Executive  at 

fully  recognizing  the  Tact  that  the  issue,  which  for  Washington,  and  due  to  a  large  number  among  the 

the  last  four  years  has  tried  the  strength  of  the  PeoPle,  "»  general,  we  most  earnestly  and  strongly 

United  States  Government,  was  made  openly,  man-  aPPeal  .for  a?  earlv  general  amnesty  and   prompt 

fully,  and  honorably,  and  that  the  decision  having  restitution  of  property ;  assured  that  thereby  un- 

gone  against  them,  and,  pending  total  rain  will  be  averted  and  the  domestic 

Whereas,  We  have  now  come  forward  in  the  same  tranquillity  of  the  Southern  States  successfully  in- 
spirit of  frankness  and  honor  to  support  the  Federal  sured.                           . 
Government  under  the  Constitution.    Therefore,  Resolved,  That  we  invite  all  law-abiding  citizens 

Resolved,  That  we  give  our  unqualified  adhesion  to  who  »8ree  with  us  upon  the  measures  and  principles 

the  National  Democracy  of  the  United  States,  and  ?.»*>vf  enumerated,  without  distinction  of  nationah- 

that  we  recognize  that  party  as  the  only  agent  bv  }."»■  *°  J°Jn  usin  our  opposition  to  the  Radical  Repub- 

which  radicalism  can  be  successfully  met,  Snd  thfs  llcan  party,  whose  tendency  and  aim  are  to  centralae 

Government   restored   to   its   pristine  purity  and  •»*  consolidate  a  Government  on  the  ruins  of  our 

vjcon                                            *             r       *  State  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  we  emphatically  approve  of  the  Previously,  on  September  9th,  the  committee 

views  of  President  Johnson  with  regard  to -the ire-  of  th        designated  as  National  Conservative 

organization  of  the  State  Governments  of  the  South,  -n  .                 ,°        ,,          .        ,.  ,    .,            _ 

whereby  the  rights  of  the  respective  States  are  kept  Um°n,  issued  an  address,  m  which  they  say : 

unimpaired,  and  in  consequence  of  which  these  States  There  have  been  recently  organized  in  this  city: 

are  to  regulate  their  institutions  as  freely  and  with  First,  a  party  calling  itself  the  "National  Democrat- 

the  same  guarantees  and  privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by  ic,"  which  advocates  the  ignoring  of  our  present 

any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Constitution,  and  the  organization  of  the  State  under 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  it  to  be  a  cardinal  rule  of  that  of  1852 ;  and  secondly,  another,  assuming  the 

action,  both  under  the  General  and  State  Constitu-  title  of  "  Conservative  Democratic^'  opposed  also  to 

tions,  to  exclude  from  the  field  of  politics  all  religious  our  present  Constitution,  but  favoring  a  new  Conven- 

questions  and  controversies,  recognizing  in  each  and  tion.    Both  of  these  appeal  to  old  and  deeply-rooted 

every  one  the  right  to  a  full  and  free  exercise  of  his  prejudices,  a  yielding  to  which,  at  this  time,  would  be 

religions  opinions  and  tenets.  certain  to  imperil  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  delay 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  this  to  be  a  Government  beyond  any  poasibility  the  admission  of  our  Repre- 
of  white  people,  made  and  to  be  perpetuated  for  the  sentatives  into  the  next  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  white  race;  and  in  accord-  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  Radical  Republican 
ance  with  the  constant  adjudication  of  the  United  faction,  which  advocates  negro  suffrage  and  a  new 
States  Supreme  Court,  that  people  of  African  descent  Convention.  Between  these  extremes  stands  the  Na- 
cannot  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  tional  Conservative  Union  party,  opposing  the  exten- 
and  that  there  can,  in  no  event,  nor  under  any  cir-  sion  of  the  ele'etive  franchise  to  the  negro,  the  calling 
cumstances,  be  any  equality  between  the  white  and  of  a  new  Convention  as  unnecessary,  and  recognizing 
other  races.  the  existence  and  validity  of  the  Constitution  of  1864, 

Resolved,  That  while  we  announce  emphatically  as  the  organic  law  of  this  State.    This  instrument, 

our  opinion  that  the  Constitution  of  1864  is  thecrea-  though  framed  by  a  Convention,  in  which  "  the  peo- 

tion  of  fraud,  violence,  and  corruption,  and  is  not  in  pie  of  the  State  were  not  wholly  represented,"  is  yet 

any  sense  the  expression  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  State, 

peoplo  of  Louisiana,  and  while  we  believe  that  it  ,-,,                           ..,          n  j  ,.  n  «.   —.u--.   *~ 

should  be  repudiated  and  abolished  as  speedily  as  it  Th©  ,8ame  committee  called  a  Convention, ,  to 

can  be  done  legally,  yet,  as  the  Government  organ-  assemble  on  October  9th.   The  Convention  thns 

ized  under  it  is  a  de  facto  Government,  and  the  only  de  called  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  H. 

facto  Government  in  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  as  the  Fuselier  as  chairman,  and  adopted  the  following 

election  about  to  be  held  is  called  under  that  Consti-  -.!-**-_-„  . 

tution,  by  an  officer  holding  his  position  under  that  Pia«orm  • 

Constitution :   as  the  recognition  of  Governor  J.  Whereas,  The  National  Conservative  Union  party 

Madison  Wells  by  the  President,  Andrew  Johnson,  is  of  Louisiana  (now  assembled  in  Convention  in  ac- 

to  that  extent  a  recognition  of  that  Constitution  and  cordance  with  Gov.  Wells's  proclamation  of  election), 

of  the  Government  organized  under  it,  and  as  this  believes  that  the  opportune  period  has  arrived  when 

convention  has  no  right  to  make  or  alter  constitu-  it  behooves  the  good  people  of  this  State  to  come 

tions  or  forms  of  government,  we,  therefore,  recog-  together  in  a  spirit  of  conclliatibn,  brotherhood,  and 

nize  it  as  the  existing  Government,  but  recommend  compromise  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  the  relations 

the  calling  of  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State  severed  by  the  secession  ordinance  of  1861 ; 

'at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  for  the  purpose  of  And  whereas,  the   National  Conservative   Union 

adopting  a  Constitution  expressing  the  will  of  the  party  of  Louisana  desires  that  our  State  should 

entire  people  of  the  State.  resume,  as  soon  as  possible,  her  relations  with  the 

Resolved,  That  the  institution  of  slaverv  having  National  Government,  and  accept  in  good  faith  the 

been  effectually  abolished  in  the  Southern  States,  we  result  of  the  war  as  overthrowing  all  the  political 

consider  it  our  right  to  petition  Congress  for  com-  theories  which  led  to  it;  therefore,  be  U 
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Resolved,  That  the  National  Conservative  Union  hereby  announce  him  as  a  candidate  for  Governor 

party  of  Louisiana  pledges  itself  to  support  by  all  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  at  the  ensuing  November 

means  in  its  power  the  Union  of  these  States  under  election, 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  ~                ^  „        i     t_    -,  ,_                •     A  j  *. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recognizes  the  re-  txovernor  Wells,  who  had  been  nominated  by 

suit  of  the  issues  lately  dividing  the  North  and  South  both  conventions,  had  been  formerly  a  Red 

as  final  and  beyond  appeal,  ana  that  it  proudly  hails  River  planter,  and  manifested  his  devotion  to 

the  restoration  of  Federal  authority  over  the  national  the  rjnjon  ^^  by  coming  ^thm  the  Federal 

W  of  ZXSEEflF         ca*>nof  ™rePnbUcan  lines  after  they  were  established,  and  bringing 

Resolved,  That  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  his  slaves  with  him,  and  thereby  emancipating 

country  are  eminently  due  to  President  Andrew  John-  them.     He  addressed  a  letter  of  acceptance  to 

son,  for  the  firmness,  patriotism,  and  lofty  conserva-  the  President  of  the  National  Conservative  Con- 

^o^,C^"t^Pw^^ifrot^o°n  ™«™>  *»  *"«*  t«  «™  *^<*n<*  hb  position : 
policy  as  wise,  clement,  and  conciliatory,  affording  I  have  also  received  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
the  people  of  the  South  an  opportunity  to  show  them-  Convention.  After  carefully  reading  the  same,  I 
selves  prepared  to  fill  the  part  of  good  and  loyal  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  conservative  char- 
citizens;  and  that  it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  all  so  acter  and  conciliatory  spirit  that  pervades  the  plat- 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  as  to  give  him  no  cause  to  form.  According  to  my  understanding,  there  is  no 
regret  his  magnanimity.                                        #  material  difference  in  its  principles  and  those  adopted 

Resolved,  That  the  allegiance  of  every  American  by  another  convention,  whose  nomination  I  have  al- 

citizen  is  primarily  due,  under  the  Constitution,  to  ready  accepted.    Both  platforms  are  in  unison  with 

the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  the  principles,  liberal  measures,  and  harmonizing 

repudiate  the  doctrine  that  an v  State  can  dissolve  policy  of  the  National  Executive,  whose  lofty  patriot- 

her  constitutional  relations  to  the  Union  except  by  ism  and  efforts  to  uphold  the  Constitution  are  fully 

successful  revolution.  endorsed.    In  accepting  the  nomination,  which  I  do, 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  declare  our  inflexible  of  the  National  Conservative  Union  party,  I  therefore 
opposition  to  the  payment  of  any  debt  or  liability  consider  that  I  can  consistently  do  so  on  the  plat- 
contracted  or  incurred  by  any  civil  or  military  au-  form  of  principles  adopted  by  both  conventions  and 
thority  in  this  State,  in  furtherance  of  the  war  waged  without  compromising  either, 
against  the  authority  and  Government  of  the  United  I  am  not  a  party  candidate,  according  to  the  strict 
States.  meaning  of  that  term.    Heretofore  I  have  acted  ir- 

Resolvedj  That  we  deem  it  just  and  proper  that  all  respective  of  all  party  trammels.    I  am  warranted  in 

liabilities  incurred  by  the  Government,  in  the  resto-  believing  that  I  am  indebted  to  my  official  record  and 

ration  of  peace  and  national  unity,  should  be  prompt-  acts  for  the  high  and  unusual  honor  conferred  on  me 

ly  and  honorably  liquidated  by  a  system  of  taxation,  in  being  chosen  as  their  candidate  by  two  conven- 

uniform  in  its  provisions  and  bearing  equally  upon  tions  from  the  people,  acting  under  different  party 

all  parts  of  the  country.  names,  but  both,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  having  the 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  endorse  the  action  of  same  patriotic  purpose  in  view,  to  wit:  the  true  wet- 

our  Conservative  friends  in  the  Northern  States  in  fare  of  the  State,  and  to  support  the  Constitution  of 

their  manly  opposition  to  the  spread  of  radical  prin-  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  the  States  there- 

ciples,  and  to  the  elevation  of  the  African  upon  a  under, 
footing  of  political  equality  with  the  white  man. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  maintain  the  right  of  suffrage  All   the   other  candidates   on   the   separate 

as  now  established  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  tickets  were  different  individuals.     At  the  eleo- 

restricting  the  elective  franchise  to  the  white  race  flon  which  was  held  in  November,  the  numW 

^Sils*  That  we  will  favor  the  establishment  of  g  votes  cast  was  27,808,  of  which  Governor 
just  andequitable  laws  for  the  regulation  of  labor  Wells  received  22,312,  and  ex-Governor  Allen 
and  the  fostering  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  5,497.  The  total  vote  of  the  State  in  1860 
State,  a  thorough  and  efficient  lev6e  system,  and  an  wa3  50,510.  The  Democratic)  ticket  for  mem- 
economical  administration  of  the  State  government.  Ders  of  tno  Legislature  was  successful  in  every 

Resolved.  That  we  urgently  advocate  the  speedy  ^nn4.„  «vaaty4.  °a 

issuing  of  a  general  amnesty,  and  the  repeal  of  the  co™%e  xceP*  one'        ..     ^   v    .  „       ... 

confiscation  law.  Cm  November  13th  the  Radical  Republicans 

Resolved,  That  regarding,  as  we  do,  the  Constitu-  held  a  mass  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  at  which 

tion  of  the  United  States  as  the  palladium  of  our  resolutions  were  passed  claiming  the  election 

liberties,  we  shall  steadily  oppose  any  and  every  at-  of  H  q  Warmouth  ^  their  delegate  to  Con- 

tempt  to  ostracise  anv  citizen,  either  on  account  of  ^M^„„  a.^.«.  tu^rp,*—:*^.*  ~*t  «„:„;«««  ;«  ~„«*  v»« 

his  nativity  or  of  his  religious  opinions.  gress  from  **»  Territory  of  Louisiana,  in  part  by 

Resolved,  That  we  most  cordially  recommend  to  the  votes  of  colored  persons,    amounting  to 

the  next  Legislature  the  passage  of  a  general  law  for  19,000;   also  declaring  the  State  organization 

the  relief  of  those  who  have  resided  outside  of  the  repugnant  to  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  also* 

hues  of  Federal  occupation  in  this  State,  and  who  ^  fc  th    gtato  Government  has  been  made  re- 

have  been  compelled  to  pay  taxes  to  the  officers  claim-  "uau  ™  ±     Jv     ™  V      ,   JLW     "T .  v*.        iTiv  • 

ing  authority  therein.  pugnant  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  both  m 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  appeal  to  all  conserva-  law  and  in  effect ;  therefore  it  was  apparent  to 

tive  loyal  citizens  of  this  State,  who  desire  a  speedy  all  parties  that  the  President  of  the  United  Statei 

restoration  of  our  full  rights  in  the  Union  of  States,  ^uld  not  restore  it  by  proclamation.     That  the 

to  unite  with  us  in  the  support  of  the  candidates  or  cu.,*-  A^„iyi  ^„i„  uA  JL+~-*a  ;„  +uA  ^...titr*. 

the  National  Consorvative^nion  party.  State  could  only  be  restored  in  the  constitu- 
tional way  by  petitioning  Congress  for  adrnis* 

The  Convention  also  nominated  Gov.  "Wells  sion  whenever  a  majority  of  the  whole-  people 

for  reelection.  deem  it  expedient  so  to  petition.    That  the  tem- 

At  the  same  time  the  friends  of  the  late  Con-  per  of  a  majority  of  the  white  voters,  nine-tenths 

federate  Governor,  Allen,  issued  the  following:  of  whom  were  disloyal,  rendered  it  inexpedient 

For  Governor— The  friends  of  ex-Gov.  Henry  Wat-  at  tnis  time  to  aPPlv  to  Congress  for  admission. 

Idas  Allen,  anticipating  his  immediate  return  home,  That  even  in  the  nice  of  this  condition  of  things 

Vol.  v.— 38  A 
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in  Louisiana,  the y  rejoice  that  the  Republican  late  election  to  the  General  Assembly;  advo- 

party  everywhere,  in  the  recent  Northern  eleo-  cated  the  placing  of  two  ballot-boxes  at  each 

tions,  triumphed,  and  that  this  pointed  to  ulti-  poll,  in  which  the  electors  should  vote  for  or 

mate  success.     That  their  hope  was  in  Con-  against  the  Convention,  and  make  choice  of 

gress;   that  the  premature  admission  of  Sen-  delegates  to  that  Convention  at  the  same  time: 

ators  and  Representatives  from  Louisiana  would  in  one  ballot-box  should  be  voted  the  ticket 

De  disastrous,  and  place  them  under  rebel  rule.  Convention  or  no  Convention ;  in  the  other 

That,  as  loyal  citizens,  they  will  resort  to  all  delegate  tickets  were  to  be  voted.    The  returns 

peaceable  means  for  redress  and  for  securing  were  to  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  above 

the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  programme, 

happiness.     *  The  minority  report  recognized  the  Consti- 

On  November  23d  the  Legislature  assem-  tution  of  1864  as  binding.  Since  the  condition 
Died  at  New  Orleans,  in  an  extra  session  called  precedent  to  a  restoration  in  the  rights,  im- 
by  the  Governor.  His  message  was  confined  inanities,  and  privileges  of  the  Union,  is  the 
chiefly  to  local  topics  which  required  the  at-  abolition  of  slavery,  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
tention of  that  body.  He  said  that  it  was  nc-  stitutional  amendment,  the  repeal  of  the  ordi- 
cessary  the  State  should  be  fully  represented  nance  of  secession,  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
in  Washington.  For  this  purpose  it  was  re-  Legislature  to  enact  laws  to  that  result  But 
quisite  that  two  Senators  should  be  elected  in  the  Constitution  of  1864  had  already  accom- 
time  to  reach  Washington  at  the  opening  of  plished  this  end.  The  Constitution  in  question 
Congress.  The  Governor  thus  repudiated  an  provides  in  Art.  146  for  the  manner  in  which 
election  of  Senators  which  was  made  at  the  amendments  may  be  made,  and  the  report  ad- 
session  of  the  Legislature  at  the  beginning  of  vocated  the  amendment  to  the  existing  Consti- 
the  year.  At  a  joint  session  of  both  Houses,  tution  in  place  of  its  eradication ;  it  was  held 
presided  over  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Wells,  that  this  mode  was  by  far  the  cheapest  of  the 
Governor  Ilahn  and  R.  King  Cutler  had  been  two,  for  a  new  Convention  necessarily  involved 
elected  United  States  Senators — the  former  to  another  large  outlay  of  funds.  The  gist  of  the 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  minority  report  was  that  there  was  no  necessity 
Jndah  P.  Benjamin,  and  the  latter  by  that  for  calling  a  Convention, 
of  John  SlidelL  Twenty-five  Senators  and  The  consideration  of  the  reports  was  post- 
seventy -nine  members  of  the  House  were  pres-  poned  to  a  future  day.  Meanwhile,  on  the  next 
ont.  The  Governor  further  called  attention  to  day,  December  6th,  the  Assembly  passed  a 
the  finances  of  the  State,  to  the  system  of  labor,  resolution  to  proceed  on  the  same  day  to  the 
to  immigration,  and  to  the  educational  and  election  of  United  States  Senators,  in  which  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State — the  condi-  Senate  concurred.  It  was  objected  that  this 
tion  of  which  was  generally  very  unfavorable,  action  would  be  an  indirect  approval  of  the 
The  interest  on  the  public  debt  had  not  been  Constitution  of  1864.  In  reply  it  was  said,  that 
discharged  for  some  years.  One  of  the  first  move-  Messrs.  Hahn  and  Cutler  had  applied  in  vain 
meats  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Legislature  was  to  Congress  for  admission,  and  new  Senators 
(the  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  whom  was  should  therefore  be  elected.  The  result  was, 
(referred  a  resolution  providing  for  the  call  of  a  the  choice  of  Messrs.  Randall  Hunt  and  Henry 
•convention  to  draft  a  State  Constitution.  With  Boyce  as  Senators.  The  question  of  calling  a 
tthis  resolution  were  also  referred  a  number  of  Constitutional  Convention  was  finally  postponed 
tethers,  following  in  the  lead  of  the  original  one.  to  the  regular  session  in  January,  1866.  At 
A  majority  and  minority  report  were  made  by  this  session  bills  were  passed  "  to  provide  for 
"the  committee^  which  are  important  as  showing  and  regulate  labor  contracts  for  agricultural 
the  embarrassing  division  of  sentiments  in  the  pursuits ; "  "  relative  to  apprentices  and  inden- 
State.  tnred  servants;"  and  "to  punish  in  certain 

The  majority  report  assumed  in  the  preamble  cases  the  employers  of  laborers  or  servants." 

rthat  the  Constitution  of  1864  was  the  creation  The  status  of  freedmen  was  declared  to  be  the 

«of  fraud  and  violence,  declared  the  necessity  of  same  as  the  free  negroes  in  Louisiana  have  al- 

jnquiring  into  the  expediency  of  a  new  election  ways  enjoyed  under  the  laws,  thereby  admit- 

of  delegates  to  a  convention ;  stated  that  great  ting  their  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  plead 

doubts  existed  as  to  the  mode  of  revising  the  and  be  impleaded,  to  own,  possess,  establish 

Constitution ;  advocated  the  submission  of  the  ownership,  and  have  their  property  defended 

subject  to  the  people,  so  that  they  might  have  by  the  courts,  but  prohibiting  them  from  voting 

jbm  opportunity  to  act  on  republican  principles,  or  participating  at  elections.    A  bill  was  also 

Whether  the  Legislature  would  ratify  or  reject  passed  appropriating  $20,000  as  a  fund  for  the 

(the  Constitution  of  1864,  they  should  do  all  in  relief  of  disabled  soldiers, 

their  power  to  relieve  the  people  of  their  neces-  The  proposed  amendment  to   the  Federal 

si  ties,  and  alleviate  the  pressure  of  evils  under  Constitution  was  brought  up,  for  the  purpose  of 

-which  the  State  labored.    The  report  specified  setting  at  rest  the  doubt  as  to  its  passage  by  the 

itlie  means  by  which  the  question  Convention  Constitution  of  1864,  and  as  due  to  President 

■or  no  Convention  should  be  submitted  to  the  Johnson  and  in  unison  with  his  policy.    It  was 

ipeople ;  required  the  Governor  to  issue  his  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  in  the  Assem- 

'proclamation  based  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  bly,  in  the  following  form : 
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Resolved,  therefore,  by  the  Senate  and  Saute  of  Government  has  in  fact  made  very  little  by  its  con- 

Representatives  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  General  fiscations  of  1863-*64.    The  defaulting  quartermaster 

Assembly  convened.    That   the  aforesaid   proposed  here  turned  over  176  as  the  total  net  proceeds  of  the 

amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  states  sales  of  all  the  splendid  Paris-made  furniture,  gold 

be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  ratified  and  adopted,  with  and  silver  plate,  and  an  infinitude  of  valuable  things 

the  express  understanding  that  in  the  sense  of  the  which  were  taken  from  the  houses  of  rich  absentees 

General  Assembly,  the  power  granted  to  Congress  by  and  registered  enemies  of  New  Orleans;  and  Judge 

the  second  section  of  the  foregoing  amendment,  is  Durrellof  the  United  States  District  Court  says  that 

strictly  limited  to  legislation  appropriate  and  neces-  the  net  proceeds  of  the  confiscation  sales  of  the  prop 

sary  for  the  prevention  and  prohibition  of  slavery  or  erty  adjudged  to  the  United  States  in  his  court  will 

involuntary  servitude  within  the  United  States,  or v  not  exceed:  $100,000.    This  includes  such  properties 

any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  any  as  the  eight  hundred  valuable  city  lots  of  John  slidelt, 

attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  legislate  otherwise  with  many  a  splendid  store  and  family  residence  up- 

upon  the  political  status  or  civil  relations  of  former  on  them.    Harpies,  who  have  done  nothing  but  make 

slaves  within  any  State,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  money  out  of  both  parties  during  the  war,  profit  by 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  now  is,  or  as  confiscation,  the  Government  does  not. 
it  will  be,  altered  by  the  proposed  amendment. 

About  eighty  plantations,  comprising  some 

The  extra  session  closed  on  December  22d,  by  of  the  finest  sugar  estates  in  the  country,  were 
adjournment  to  the  first  day  of  the  regular  held  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  as  liable  to  con- 
session,  fiscation. 

A  Bureau  of  Free  Labor,  the  predecessor  of  In  June,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 

the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  was  in  operation  at  being  in  New  Orleans,  was  invited  to  address 

New  Orleans  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  an  assembly  of  blacks,  to  whom  he  made  the 

It  had  exercised  supervision  over  the  freedmen  following  reply: 

in  the  military  lines  during  the  previous  year.  New  Oblxaks,  Jane  6,  186& 

The  labor  year  terminated  on  February  1st,  Gentlemen:    I  should  hardly  feel  at  liberty  to 

when  laborers  were  allowed   to  select  their  decline  the  invitation  you  have  tendered  me,  in  be- 

Tjlsraa  of  AmnlnvmAnt  for  th«  ftnsninc  vaat—  half  of  the  loyal  colored  Americans  of  New  Orleans, 

places  ot  employment  lor  tne  ensuing  year  ^       k  to  tJjem  on  tfae  gubject  of  their  rf  ht8  ftn"j 

one-halt  the  wages  earned  was  ateo  payable  at  dut£g  M  citing,  if  i  had  not  quite  recently  ex- 
that  time.  The  lessee  system  of  Government  pressed  mv  views  at  Charleston  in  an  address,  re- 
plantations, owing  to  a  want  of  military  pro-  ported  with  substantial  accuracy,  and  already  pub- 
tection,  had  generally  been  a  failure.  A  system  "**<*  in  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  journals 
of  miliary  occupation  for  the  protection  of  ^^JtSSST «*•*»«•»«*••**■■ 
planters  was  introduced  by  Gen.  Oanby  with  it  jg  proper  to  say,  however,  that  these  views, 
more  success,  and  a  system  of  regulations  of  having  been  formed  years  since,  on  much  reflection, 
free  labor  adopted  by  the  Federal  Treasury  and  confirmed  in  new  and  broader  application  by  the 
Agent  under  whoeegeneral  charge  the  freedmen  •"?*■  *  **  civil  war  now  happily  ended,  are  not 
^™  «vi~~wi  tj.  «™  *  i*i~A  ~*  t^^^^u  likely  to  undergo,  hereafter,  any  material  change, 
were  placed.    It  was  a  kind  of  Freedmen  s  ^  nativc  f^^  of  wha{ever  complexion,  are 

Code,  since  set  aside  by  the  instructions  of  tne  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that  all  men  held  as 

National  Bureau.    During  the  year  1864,  fifteen  slaves  in  the  States  which  joined  in  rebellion  against 

hundred  plantations  were  worked  by  fifty  thou-  the  United  States,  have  become  freemen  through 

sand  freedmen  under  the  supervision  of  a  Fed-  J™5*?™  £"*  kP*^™  «*»  during  the  war;  and 

bw*    x*  wuxuvu  wuW*  w.y>  <"*i""  t«*Vm  VJl  »  ^^  these  freemen  are  now  citizens  and  consequently 

eral  agent,  who  reported  that  on  not  more  than  entitied  to  the  righta  of  citizens,  are  propositions 

one  per  cent,  of  the  plantations  would  the  labor-  which,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  be  successfully  con- 

ers  fail  to  receive  their  full  wages.   At  the  close  troverted. 

of  hostilities,  stringent  orders  were  issued  by  .  A*d  »*  ft 'J*>th  natural  and  rfrbl .that  colored lAmer- 

/^«    tja»™7  5«  «if^Aw«  T^n;o;««««   -Mi/n^^iit*  icans,  entitled  to  the  rights  or  citizens,  should  claim 

Gen.  Herron  in  northern  Louisiana,  requiring  ^^^^^    Ther  &ojdd  persist  in  this  claim 

the  freedmen  to  remain  on  tne  plantations  until  respectfully  but  firmly.,  taking  care  to  bring  no  dis- 
the  crops  were  secured,  otherwise  they  would  credit  upon  it  by  their  own  action.  Its  justice  is 
be  arrested  as  vagrants.  The  freedmen,  gen-  already  acknowledged  by  great  numbers  of  their 
erally,  believed  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  ^^-citilen8'  an<r  thM*  numbera  constantly  «>- 
there  would  be  a  division  of  property,  and  crThe' peculiar  conditions,  however,  under  which 
4hey  would  be  able  to  live  in  comfort  and  idle-  fhese  rights  arise,  seem  to  impose  on  those  who 
ness.  In  vain  the  Federal  officers  endeavored  assert  them  peculiar  duties,  or  rather  special  obliga- 
te convince  them  of  the  falsity  of  this  opinion,  tions  to  the  discharge  of  common  duties.  They 
or  to  indnoe&om  to  renew  their  contr^U  In  ^S^^X^S^^ 
their  view,  the  master  had  been  stopped  of  bJ.  congtant  improvement  of  religious  instruction, 
every  thing  except  his  lauds  for  their  benefit,  and  by  the  constant  practice  of  Christian  virtues, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  these  should  not  In  this  way  they  will  surely  overcome  uniust  hostility, 
be  taken  also.  A  degree  of  demoralization  en-  *** I  convince  even  the  most  orejudiced  that  the  denial 
aned  which  presente^nnfavorabl^^  »*~  -  c'«^ 

crops  in  the  ensuing  year.    In  the  State,  there  Our  national  experience  has  demonstrated  that 

were  one  hundred  and  forty-one  schools  for  public  order  reposes  most  securely  on  the  broad  base 

freedmen.  attended  by  nineteen  thousand  sohol-  of  universal  suffrage.    It  has  proved  also  that  uni- 

ars.  The  amount  of  school  tax  paid  by  the  ™?P 2"*^  ?.^?  !?**.  J"™***  ™™lJ°"r 
Li  i_  7v  ai  «.  - ~-*A;i  «♦  e*At\  Ann  erful  stimulus  of  individual,  social,  and  political  pro- 
blacks  of  New  Orleans  was  reported  at  $40,000.  greM    M     it  not        c>  moreOT^P>  ln  fcat  WOrt  of 

The  results  of  confiscation  in  New  Orleans  reorganization  which  now  engages  the  thoughts  of 

were  thus  reported :                                            '  all  patriotic  men,  the  best  reconciler  of  the  most 
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comprehensive  lenity  with  the  most  speedy  and  cer- 
tain revival  of  general  prosperity? 

Very  respectfully  yours,      S.  P.  CHASE. 
Messrs.  J.  D.  Budaxbz,  L.  Golls,  and  L.  Bakes, 
Committee. 

The  loss  of  the  State  on  the  Confederate  side 
of  the  conflict  was  severe.  Of  fifteen  thousand 
men  in  the  army  of  Gen.  Lee,  in  Virginia,  only 
six  hundred  were  reported  as  remaining. 

LtJBEOK,  a  free  city  in  Germany.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  constitution,  which  was 
adopted  on  December  29,  1851,  the  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  Senate,  composed  of  four- 
teen members,  and  the  legislative  authority  in 
the  "  Burgerschaft  "  (House  of  Burgesses),  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members, 
chosen  by  all  citizens  who  are  members  of  any 
of  the  twelve  guilds  of  the  city.  Lubeck  is  the 
seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  the 
four  free  cities  of  Germany,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  president  and  six  councillors.  The 
"Budget "  of  1868  estimates  the  public  revenue 
at  1,834,450,  and  the  expenditure  at  1,800,214 
marks  current.  Area,  109  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, in  1862,  50,614.  They  are  all  Lutherans, 
with  the  exception  of  about  400  Calvinists,  200 
Roman  Catholics,  and  500  Jews.  The  contin- 
gent of  Lubeck  to  the  Federal  army  of  Germany 
is  679  men.  The  value  of  imports  in  1868  was 
as  follows : 

Bund  nmpt 

By  Sea 20368,798 

By  Rail 40.010,811 

Other  Conveyances  by  Land 43.'6,085 

Kiv*r 1,208,701 

Total 65,968,845 

Lubeck  possessed,  at  the  commencement  of 
1862,  fifty-seven  sea-going  vessels,  among  them 
thirteen  steamers. 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH.  There  were,  in 
1865,  twenty-three  Lutheran  Church,  school, 
and  missionary  periodicals  published  in  the 
United  States,  namely,  seven  English,  thirteen 
German,  two  Swedish,  one  Norwegian.  Not 
included  in  the  above  list  are  two  new  Eng- 
lish papers,  which  in  the  latter  months  of  the 
year  were  announced  as  soon  to  appear  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina. 

The  number  of  theological  seminaries  or  the- 
ological departments  in  connection  with  col- 
leges was  fourteen.  They  are  situated  at  Phil- 
adelphia and  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  Columbus  and 
Springfield,  O. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Hartwick  and 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Springfield  and  Paxton,  HI. ; 
Strawberry  Point  and  Decorah,  Ind. ;  New- 
berry, S.  C. ;  Watertown,  "Wis. ;  Selinsgrove, 
Pa. 

The  number  of  colleges  and  collegiate  depart- 
ments is  sixteen;  of  female  seminaries,  six. 
Lutheran  Orphans9  Homes  and  Christian  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Sick  have  been  established  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country.  In  1865  such  insti- 
tutions were  in  operation  at  Pittsburg,  Zelien- 
ople,  Rochester,  Germantown,  Middletown, 
Pa.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Toledo,  O. ;  Milwaukee, 
Wis ,  and  other  places. 

The  "  Lutheran  Church  Almanac  "  for  1866 


(published  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  by  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
Brobst),  gives  the  following  statistical  view  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States: 
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Synod  of  Pennsylvania  and  ad- 
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Synod  of  Tennessee  t. 
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Synod  of  Virginia* 
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English  Synod  of  Ohio 

Fmnkean  Synod  (New  York).. 

Alleghany  Synod  (Pa.) 

East  Pennsylvania  Synod 

Synod  of  West  Virginia* 

Pittsburg  Synod 

Miami  Synod  (Ohio) 

Synod  of  Illinois. 

Buffalo  Synod  (New  York  and 
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Norwegian  Synod  (Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  other  States)  t . . . . 

Central  Pennsylvania  Synod.. . 

Synod  of  Iowa  (German)  t.. . . . 

Synod  of  Iowa  (English  and 
German) 

Synod  of  Northern  Indiana. . . . 

Michigan  Synod  t 

Melancthon  Synod  (Maryland). 

Union  Synod  (Indiana)  T 

Canada  Synod  t 

Mississippi  Synod  t 

Angustana  Synod  (Swedish  and 
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New  Jersey  Synod 

Minnesota  Synod 
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The  Synod  of  Kentucky,  at  its  session  in 
May,  1865,  passed  a  resolution  to  dissolve,  and 
it  commended  the  ministers  and  churches  with- 
in its  hounds  to  join  the  Olive  Branch  Synod 
of  Indiana. 

A  contributor  to  the  "Lutheran"  of  Phila- 
delphia gives  the  following  survey  of  the  expres- 
sions of  the  Lutheran  synods  on  the  loyalty  ques- 
tion during  the  war :  "  I  happen  to  have  in  hand 
the  minutes  for  the  year  1864  of  twenty-three 
synods,  out  of  tho  twenty-four  thus  associated, 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky  alone  excepted.  In 
running  my  eye  over  these  pamphlets,  I  have 
found  that  the  larger  number  of  these  bodies 
did,  in  the  last  year,  give  strong  evidence  of  an 
unmistakable  position  on  the  side  of  loyalty 
and  nationality.  In  regard  to  the  remainder  of 
these  synods,  I  have  examined  other  numbers 
of  their  minutes  from  1861  to  1863,  and  am 
gratified  to  find  that  only  two  synods  appear 
without  giving  a  decided  expression  in  the  right 

•  The  synods  marked  t  we  not  connected  with  the  Gen. 
eral  Synod,  which  meets  biennially.  Those  marked  •  «*• 
merly  belonged  to  the  General  Synod,  bnt  were  not  repre- 
sented at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Synod. 
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direction.  Among  the  twenty-two  synods  not  credit.  He  sailed  from  this  country  for  Smyrna 
4  silent '  was  that  of  Kentucky  (lately  disband-  in  the  naval  storeship  Supply  in  November, 
ed),  which  adopted  the  strong  resolutions  on  1847.  He  visited  Constantinople  to  obtain  the 
the  state  of  the  conntry  passed  by  the  General  requisite  authority  and  protection  from  the 
Synod  in  1862.  One  of  the  remaining  two  Turkish  Government  to  pass  through  Palestine, 
bodies  is  the  little  Synod  of  Minnesota,  which  He  made  this  necessary  overland  journey  on 
came  into  the  General  Synod  at  the  last  meet-  camels,  and  by  the  aid  of  Arabs  and  others, 
ing  of  the  latter.  Of  this  body,  I  have  before  His  party  was  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Acre  in 
me  only  the  minutes  of  1864 ;  but  I  find  therein  March,  1848,  and  in  the  following  April  began 
presumptive  evidence  that  all  is  right.  A  com-  the  work  of  navigating  the  Jordan  to  the  Dead 
mittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  report  on  Sea.  A  thorough  exploration  and  sounding 
the  war ;  but,  as  the  minutes  were  presented  of  the  sea  were  made.  Among  other  curious 
in  the  briefest  space  possible,  the  report  is  not  features  of  the  labor  was  the  establishment  by 
printed.  The  Melancthon  Synod  in  Maryland  a  series  of  levels  of  the  depression  of  the  Dead 
is  the  only  one  left  to  be  noticed.  In  glancing  Sea  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  for- 
th© eye  over  the  minutes,  I  have  met  with  mer  survey  by  Lieut.  Symonds,  of  the  British 
nothing  of  a  patriotic  character."  navy,  being  fully  corroborated  as  correct,  and 

In  1865  many  of  the  synods  passed  rcsolu-  the  depression  established  as  one  thousand* 
tions  for  appointing  missionaries  for  the  freed-  three  hundred  and  twelve  feet.  On  his  return 
men,  and  tor  calling  the  attention  of  the  next  Lieut.  Lynch  published  a  narrative  of  his  expe- 
General  Synod  (which  meets  in  1866)  to  this  dition,  which  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
work.  The  Pittsburg  Synod  also  passed  the  tions  and  attained  a  position  among  standard 
following  resolution  on  the  state  of  the  coun-  works.  On  his  return  he  was  promoted  a  corn- 
try  :  "  We  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  influence  mander.  He  prepared  to  engage  in  an  expe- 
in  every  proper  way,  that  full  justice  be  done  dition  into  Africa,  but  the  exploration  was 
to  our  colored  brethren,  who  have  so  long  been  abandoned.  In  1851  he  published  a  volume 
the  victims  of  this  most  uncliristian  oppression."  entitled  u  Naval  Life ;  or,  Observations  Afloat 
The  Philadelphia  Synod  unanimously  expressed  and  on  Shore."  In  1856  he  was  promoted  cap- 
the  hope  that  "all  classes  and  conditions  of  tain,  and  this  position  he  retained  until  his 
men  may,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  resignation  in  1861  to  join  the  South.  His  com- 
blessed  Gospel,  and  the  fundamental  principles  mission  as  flag  officer,  as  the  Confederate  Navy 
of  our  land,  as  expressed  by  the  fathers  and  Department  designated  the  rank  of  commodore, 
founders  of  the  same,  come  fully  to  the  enjoy-  was  dated  June  10,  1861.  He  was  immediately 
ment  of  certain  inalienable  righto,  among  which  assigned  to  duty  *as  commander  of  the  defences 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  of  North  Carolina.  He  commanded  the  naval 
Similar  resolutions  were  passed  by  other  synods,  squadron  which  resisted  Gen.  Burnside's  attack 

LYNCH,  William  F.,  formerly  a  captain  in  on  Roanoke  Island  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  Feb- 
the  U.  8.  Navy,  and  afterwards  a  commander  in  ruary,  1862,  and  subsequently  commanded  the 
the  Confederate  navy ;  an  author  and  explorer,  remainder  of  the  fleet,  which  was  surprised  two 
born  in  Virginia  in  1801,  and  died  at  Baltimore,  days  after  by  a  portion  of  Commodore  Rowan's 
Md.,  October  17, 1865.  He  entered  the  United  fleet,  which  pursued  to  Elizabeth  City.  Lynch 
States  Navy  in  1819,  his  warrant  as  midship-  was  on  shore  at  the  time  and  escaped.  He 
man  dating  January  26th  of  that  year.  He  was  remained  in  the  interior  of  North  Carolina  for 
promoted  a  lieutenant  in  May,  1828,  and  as  a  long  time,  and  did  not  make  his  appearance 
such  made  his  famous  expedition  to  the  Dead  again  until  Porter's  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  de- 
Sea  and  near  Jordan  in  1848.  The  plan  of  this  veloped  him  as  the  commander  at  Smithville. 
expedition  originated  with  Lynch,  and,  on  re-  When  Fort  Fisher  fell  Lynch  dismantled  the 
ceiving  the  sanction  of  the'  Government,  was  Smithville  defences  and  retired  with  his  ma- 
carried  out  by  him  with  ir.ich  success  and  rines  to  Wilmington,  aid  thence  into  the  interior. 

M 

MAGIE,  David,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergy-  some  struggles  concerning  the  path  of  duty, 
man,  born  near  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  March  13, 1795,  Having  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  corn- 
died  at  Elizabeth,  May  10, 1865.  His  ancestors  menced  a  course  of  study  under  the  direction 
were  of  Scotch  origin,  men  of  deep  piety,  and  of  Dr.  John  McDowell,  entered  the  junior  class 
strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Pres-  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1815,  and,  after 
byterian  order.  When  in  his  eighteenth  year,  graduating  with  honor,  entered  the  theological 
daring  a  revival  of  religion,  he  was  converted,  seminary  of  that  place  in  the  fall  of  1817. 
and  in  June,  1818,  made  a  public  profession  of  After  spending  one  year  in  the  seminary  he 
his  faith.  From  this  time  his  whole  desire  was  was  solicited  by  the  Faculty  of  the  college  to 
toward  the  ministry ;  but  being  the  eldest  of  accept  the  office  of  tutor,  which  he  held  for 
five  children,  and  his  mother  a  widow  in  some-  two  years.  Subsequently  he  was  licensed  to 
what  straitened  circumstances,  he  had  at  first  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey,  and 
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in  1820  entered  upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  accused  of  complicity  in  the  attack  by  Lonii 

Presbyterian  church  *in  Elizabeth.    His  health  Napoleon  on  Boulogne,  he  defended  himself 

failing,  he  was  obliged  to  spend  the  winter  of  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.    At  the  time  of 

1822  in  Georgia,  from  which  change  of  climate  the  revolution  in  1848  Gen.  Magnan  was  unera- 

he  received  much  benefit.    In  1826,  however,  he  ployed,  and  Louis  Philippe  declined  the  offer 

was  again  obliged  to  visit  Savannah,  and  with  of  his  services ;  he,  however,  accompanied  the 

the  same  happy,  result.    He  received  calls  to  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  children  to  the 

two  churches  in  that  city,  but  declined  both,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  the  abdication  of 

and  subsequently  several  others  in  his  own  the  king  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  Count  de 

neighborhood  and  the  West ;    but  his  heart  Paris,  was  proposed ;  but  the  project  was  not 

could  not  be  drawn  from  his  own  people,  and  listened  to,  the  republic  being  proclaimed  in- 

he  continued  to  hold  the  place  of  lii9  first  stead.     Under  the  new  rulers  Gen.  Magnan 

choice  through  life.     Dr.  Magie  held  several  commanded  the  division  of  the  Alps.    During 

positions  of  honor  and  trust ;  as  trustee  of  the  the  insurrection  of  June  he  advanced  to  the 

College  of  New  Jersey,  director  in  the  Amer-  relief  of  Paris,  marching  one  hundred  and 

ican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis-  twenty  leagues  in  seven  days.    Subsequently 

sions,  director  in  the  American  Tract  Society,  he  suppressed  a  movement  in  Lyons,  for  which 

fnd  director  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  service  he  received  the  cordon  of  a  grand 
'rinceton.  In  1842  he  received  the  title  of  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  pro- 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Amherst  College.  moted  to  command'  the  division  of  Strasbourg. 
MAGNAN,  Bernard  Pierre,  Marshal  of  While  there  he  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
France,  born  in  Paris,  October  7,  1791,  died  at  the  department  of  the  Seine  as  one  of  their 
Paris,  May  29,  1865.  He  was  educated  for  the  representatives  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
law,  but  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  enlisted  as  a  but  his  military  dutiee  on  the  frontiers  pre* 
private  soldier  in  the  66th  regiment  of  the  line,  vented  his  taking  any  active  part  in  the  sittings, 
and  in  the  course  of  four  years'  service  in  the  As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Paris,  a 
campaigns  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  gained,  by  post  he  had  held  since  1851,  he  took  a  promi- 
his  good  conduct  and  valor,  the  rank  of  captain  nent  part  in  the  covp  d'etat  of  the  2d  of  De- 
and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  cember,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
then  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Guard,  with  baton  of  field-marshal,  the  dignity  of  senator, 
which  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  last  cam-  and  the  office  of  grand  huntsman  to  Napoleon 
paign  of  France,  and  served  at  the  battle  of  III. 

Waterloo.    He  was  next,  through  the  influence       MAGNESIUM.    Brief  notices  of  this  metal, 

of  Marshal  Gourion  de  St  Cyr,  "admitted  to  the  its  properties  and  uses,  appear  under  its  name 

Bourbon  Royal  Guard,  serving  with  distinction  in  the  volume  of  this  Cyclopaedia  for  1863,  and 

in  Spain  in  1828,  where  he  gained  the  rank  of  under  the  title  Light  in  that  for  1864.    The 

colonel,  and  in  the  expedition  against  Algiers  continued  developments  in  connection  with  the 

in  1830,  for  which  he  was  made  commander  of  subject,  and  particularly  as  to  the  qualities  and 

the  Legion  of  Honor.    In  1831  he  was  in  gar-  possible  applications  of  the  magnesium  light, 

rison  at  Moultrison,  when  he  received  orders  to  are  such  as  to  warrant  a  more  extended  account 

inarch  on  Lyons,  where  a  dispute  about  wages  in  this  place. 

had  caused  an  insurrection  among  the  work-       Preparation  of  Magnesium:  SonstadV*  Meth- 

men.    Having  reached  the  gates  of  the  city,  in  od. — During  some  years,  in  which  the  peculiar 

order  to  avoid  effusion  of  blood  he  commenced  properties  of  this  metal  and  of  the  light  afforded 

treating  with  the  insurgents ;  but  this  course  on  combustion  of  it  were  becoming  generally 

not  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  the  Gov-  known,  the  processes  of  obtaining  it  remained 

ernment  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  humane  officer  beset  with  difficulties  and  suited  only  to  the 

was  placed  on  half  pay.    He  then  offered  his  laboratory ;  and  the  consequent  limited  supply 

services  to  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  who  at  and  high  price  prevented  the  introduction  of 

once  appointed  him  general  of  brigade,  charged  the  metal  into  general  use.    M.  £.  Sonstadt, 

him  with  the  investment  of  Maestricht,  and  however,  set  out  to  devise  a  process  for  prepar- 

afterwards  confided  to  him  the  military  division  ing  magnesium  on  a  manufacturing  scale;  and 

of  Ghent    In  1839,  when  there  was  danger  of  it  now  appears  that  in  this  he  has  entirely  suo- 

war  with  Holland,  Gen.  Magnan  commanded,  at  ceeded.    The  first  requisite  was  to  obtain  eco- 

the  camp  of  Beverloo,  the  advanced  guard  of  nomically  the  anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium, 

twenty-five  thousand  men,  being  half  of  the  free  at  the  same  time  from  ammonium  or  other 

Belgian  army.    Peace  having  been  signed  the  prejudicial  intermixture.  By  heating  to  redness 

same  year  he  quitted  Belgium  and  returned  to  the  hydrated  chloride  of  the  metal  in  a  dry  cur* 

France  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  to  which  rent  of  gaseous  chlorhydric  acid,  a  perfectly 

he  had  been  promoted  in  1835.    After  being  anhydrous  and  pure  chloride  is  obtained.    This 

stationed  for  a  short  time  in  the  Pyrenees,  he  process,  however,  is  tedious.    The  mother-liquor 

obtained  command  of  a  division  in  the  depart-  left  after  extraction  of  common  salt  from  sea- 

ment  of  Nord,  which  he  held  for  seven  years,  water  constitutes  a  convenient  source  of  chlo- 

during  which  time  he  was  repeatedly  called  on  ride  of  magnesium,  the  only  purification  required 

to  suppress  insurrections  among  the  workmen  being  a  precipitation  of  sulphates  present  by 

of  Lille  and  of  Boubaix.    In  1840,  having  been  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  calcium,  and  of  the 
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exeeas  of  barium  exactly  by  carbonate  of  soda  of  for  refining  the  crude  metal,  obtained  in  the 

or  of  potassa.  Where  this  mother-liqaor  cannot  manner  now  described.    The  magnesium  is  dis- 

be  obtained,  and  the  chloride  must  be  artificially  tilled  in  a  crucible,  a  tube  within  which  extends 

produced,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  from  near  the  lid  down  through  the  bottom  into 

salts)  serves  as  a  better  crude  material  than  the  an  iron  box  beneath  the  bars  of  the  furnace, 

so-called  magnesia  of  commerce.    The  sulphate,  and  which  is  kept  cool.    The  crucible  being 

it  appears,  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  filled  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube  with  the  crude 

and  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  obtained  is  sub-  metal,  and  the  lid  carefully  luted  down,  atmos- 

mitted  to  repeated  washings  with  hot  water,  pherio  air  is  expelled  by  injection  of  hydrogen* 

alternated  with  drying  by  means  of  great  press-  As  the  crucible  becomes  heated,  magnesium 

ure  or  by  aid  of  a  centrifugal  machine.     This  rises  in  vapor  and  free  from  impurities,  and  de- 

artificially  prepared  carbonate  of  magnesia  gives  scends  through  the  upright  tube  into  the  box 

the  best  results;  but  the  native  carbonate,  found  below,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  it  is 

in  many  parts  of  the  world,  which  never  con-  found  as  a  conical  pile  of  drippings.    It  can 

tains  sulphates  and  frequently  so  little  of  a  cer-  then  be  melted,  and  cast  into  ingots  or  other 

tain  undetermined  prejudicial  ingredient  (JST)  desired  form.    A  second  distillation,  however, 

often  arising  during  the  operation  with  the  com-  may  be   required. — Artisan,  July  12,    1865; 

mercial  carbonate,  or  of  other  impurities,  that  it  Technologist,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  181. 

serves  even  without  preliminary  purification  as  The    preparation    of  magnesium,  by  Son- 

a  good  primary  material.    By  saturating  chlor-  stadt's  process,  is  already   being  carried  on 

hydric  acid  with  this  native  carbonate,  the  chlo-  by  Messrs.  Mellon  &  Co.,  at  SaLford,  in  the 

ride  of  magnesium  is  readily  prepared.  suburbs  of  Manchester,  England.    It  is  stated 

To  extract,  in  the  next  place,  the  metallic  that  the  metal  is  being  prodaced  in  consider- 
magnesium,  equivalent  quantities,  in  solutions,  able  quantities,  and  that  the  price  of  the  or- 
of  the  chloride  or  magnesium  obtained  in  any  dinary  magnesinm  wire,  some  months  previ- 
of  the  ways  now  indicated  and  of  the  chloride  ously  as  high  as  six  cents  the  foot,  is  already 
of  potassium  or  sodium  (M.  Sonstadt,  in  the  out-  reduced  to  at  most  but  two  cents.  The 
set,  at  least,  recommending  the  former,  though  preparation  of  the  metal,  and  by  the  process 
the  latter  appears  now  to  be  employed  in  prac-  named,  has  also  been  commenced  recently 
tice),  are  mixed,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to  by  the  "  American  Magnesium  Company,"  of 
dryness,  and  fused  at  a  red  heat  to  expel  the  last  Boston.  Statements  met  with  are  to  the  etfect 
remains  of  water ;  the  fused  mass  is  turned  into  that  at  the  former  of  the  two  manufactories 
shallow  sheet-iron  pans  to  cool,  and  after  solidi-  named,  the  crude  material  used  is  the  native  car- 
fication  is  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  and  till  bonate  of  magnesia ;  while  that  adopted  at  the 
wanted  kept  excluded  from  the  air;  finally,  there  latter  is  the  dolomite,  or  magnesian  limestone, 
is  added  to  the  fused  chlorides  [47.5  parts  by  in  which  magnesium  is  present  to  the  amount 
weight  of  MgCl,  with  74.5  of  ECi,  or  58.5  of  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  per  cent.  Faraday  has 
NaCl]  also  an  equivalent  [23  parts]  of  metallic  stated  that  every  ton  of  sea-water  contains 
sodium,  this  being  simply  placed  in  one  mass  in  over  two  pounds  of  magnesium,  in  the  form  of 
the  bottom  of  the  iron  crucible  employed,  and  chloride,  so  that  the  entire  ocean  must  contain 
over  it  the  other  material ;  and  an  iron  cover  160,000  cubic  miles  of  magnesium,  a  quantity 
being  carefully  luted  on,  the  crucible  is  heated  for  which  would  form  a  cubic  block  fifty-four  miles 
a  length  of  time  depending  on  its  size,  in  a  con-  on  a  side.  As,  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
venient  furnace.  The  reaction  begins  at  a  dull  above  described,  when  through  oare  no  waste 
red  heat  or  below,  and  is  speedily  completed  by  of  sodium  is  allowed,  every  twenty-three  pounds 
the  heat  developed  by  the  change  within  the  of  that  metal  converted  into  chloride  can  re- 
material,  when,  to  avoid  loss  of  magnesium  in  lease  only  twelve  pounds  of  magnesium,  it  fol- 
vapor,  the  crucible  must  be  quickly  removed :  lows  that  the  cheapening  to  be  desired  in  the 
the  sodium  has  withdrawn  the  chlorine  from  cost  of  this  metal,  as  well  as  in  that  of  aluinin- 
its  union  with  magnesium,  leaving  the  metal  inm  and  cadmium  obtained  through  a  like 
free  within  the  mass.  Crucibles  into  which  reaction,  must,  in  an  important  degree,  wait 
silica  enters,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  temper-  for  and  depend  on  a  prior  reduction  in  the  cost 
atures  required  in  the  process  magnesium  com-  of  sodium. 

bines  with  the  sHicium,  cannot  be  employed;  Properties  of  Magnesium. — These  are  already 
nor  can  those  of  platinum,  with  which  the  met-  so  well  understood  that  they  need  not  here  be 
al  forms  an  alloy.  The  contents  of  the  cruci-  stated  in  full.  The  metal,  when  yet  untarnished, 
bles,  having  been  allowed  to  cool,  are  then  re-  is  of  a  bluish- white  color,  resembling  silver,  than 
moved  in  a  block :  on  breaking  this  up,  the  which,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  even  more  beau- 
crude  magnesium  is  found  in  masses  of  various  tiful.  While  the  specific  gravity  of  aluminium  is 
shape  and  size  down  to  small  grains.  These  2.56,  that  of  magnesium  is  only  1.75 ;  so  that 
are  separated  by  simply  mechanical  means  from  whilst  the  former  has  one-fourth,  the  latter  has 
the  saline  matrix,  then  washed  with  water,  and  but  one-sixth  the  density  of  silver  (10.50) ;  and  an 
dried  gently  at  below  100°  C. — Technologist*,  ounce  of  magnesium  has  accordingly  six  times 
Nov.,  1864;  vol.  xxvi.  the  bulk  of  an  onnce  of  silver.    Exposed  for 

The  fact  that,  melting  at  a  bright-red  heat,  some  time  to  the  atmosphere,  the  metal  becomas 

magnesium  then  speedily  volatilizes,  is  availed  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  oxide,  taking  on 
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the  appearance  of  tarnished  zinc.  Faraday  in  thickness  affording  for  the  time  as  much 
states  that  the  film  of  oxide,  once  formed  over  light  as  seventy-four  stearine  candles — it  has 
a  mass  of  fye  metal,  protects  it  from  further  been  offered  in  explanation  that  the  great  beat 
action  of  the  air.  Unlike  silver,  magnesium  is  due  to  oxidation  of  the  metal  is  also  developed 
not  at  all  attacked  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  within  a  brief  period  and  in  a  small  mass  of  mat' 
(sulphydrio  acid  gas).  The  affinity  of  the  metal  ter,  so  that  it  is  in  consequence  greatly  concen- 
at  elevated  temperatures  for  oxygen  is,  however,  trated,  and  gives  rise  to  light-undulations  of 
strong.  When  brought  in  contact  even  with  corresponding  rapidity  (frequency)  and  force 
water-vapor,  in  a  tube  heated  over  an  alcohol  (amplitude) ;  the  effect  of  such  conditions 
lamp,  it  ignites,  burning  brilliantly,  with  disen-  should  be  just  such  a  light  as  the  metal  affords, 
gagement  of  hydrogen.  This  observation  was  namely,  one  which  is  much  more  highly  than 
made  recently  by  MM.  Deville  and  Caron,  who  other  artificial  lights  charged  with  the  more  re- 
also  find  that  the  metal,  cold,  decomposes  water  frangible  rays — bine,  violet,  and  chemical,  or 
in  presence  of  the  feeblest  acids,  even  carbonic  actinic, — and  which  is  also  very  intense.  Coin- 
acid,  pared  with  other  artificial  lights,  the  lime- 

Thermit  Equivalent  of  Magnesium, — This  light  is  highly  bluish;  but  it  is  stated  that 
subject  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Thomas  when  on  a  white  screen  the  lime  and  magne- 
"Woods,  who  states  that  his  interest  in  the  ques-  sium  lights  are  thrown  side  by  side,  the  former 
tion  arose  not  alone  from  the  fact  of  the  great  acquires  by  contrast  a  reddish  hue.  Dr.  Woods' 
amount  of  light  yielded  on  combustion  of  mag-  investigations  (see  above)  attest  the  prefcmi- 
nesimn,  but  also  in  view  of  researches  made  nont  heat-yielding  capacity  of  magnesium  corn- 
some  years  since  by  him  on  the  amounts  of  heat  binations.  But  the  explanation  of  this  great 
produced  by  the  combination  with  oxygen  of  heat  is  next  to  be  sought ;  and  this  too  appears 
several  of  the  metals,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  now  to  be  supplied  in  M.  Schroder  van  der 
those  amounts  in  multiple  proportions  (Philos.  Kolk's  recent  theory  of  a  conversion  of  energy 
Magaz.,  Nov.,  1852,  and  July,  1856).  The  gen-  accompanying  chemical  actions  (See  Chemtstbt, 
eral  method  adopted  by  him,  is  that  described  this  volume) ;  magnesia,  chloride  of  magne- 
in  the  former  of  the  two  papers  referred  to—  sium,  etc.,  must  by  this  theory  be  regarded  as 
dissolving  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  marking  the  compounds  the  energy  proper  to  which  is  very 
rise  of  temperature  of  the  fluid,  and  correcting  greatly  less  than  that  representing  the  sum  of 
the  result  by  making  the  proper  allowances  for  the  energies  of  the  elements  entering  into 
the  heat  absorbed  in  the  decomposition  of  wa-  them ;  the  lost  energy  of  the  act  of  combination 
ter,  and  that  evolved  by  combination  of  the  appearing  as  heat,  which,  under  the  usual  con- 
magnesia  w  ith  the  acid.  ditions  of  the  case,  suffers  almost  immediately 

Combination  of  4  grs.  of  zinc,  or  one  equivalent,  a  further  conversion  in  large  degree  into  light 

oxygen— 1  (gr.),  evolves  heat  sufficient  to  raise  and  actinism.    And  in  fact,  it  would  appear  to 

the  temperature  of  1,000  grains  of  water  by  9°.  6  be  through  effect  of  the  very  conditions  now 

F. ;   while  combination  of  H  gro*  of  magne-  considered,  that  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  tho 

sium,  or  one  equivalent,  0—1,  suffices  to  raise  magnesium  light  arise. 

the  temperature  of  1,000  grs.  of  water  19°.2  F.  Thus,  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
The  latter,  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  afford-  more  refrangible  rays,  it  is  an  achromatic  or 
ed  by  oxidation  of  an  equivalent  of  any  known  white  light,  being  in  this  respect  closely  similar 
substance,  is  thus  also  just  twice  that  developed  to  sunlight  Hence,  like  the  latter,  and  unlike 
by  oxidation  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  zinc,  gaslight,  which  changes  most  colors  to  the  eye, 
Of  potassium  and  sodium,  hitherto  the  greatest  and  almost  destroys  some,  it  shows  all  colors 
heat-evolvers  known,  neither  produces  by  oxi-  and  hues  perfectly,  that  is,  without  darkening 
dation  of  one  equivalent  arise  greater  than  17°.5  or  other  modification  of  them.  Owing  to  the 
F.  in  1,000  grs.  of  water.  The  quantity  of  intensity  of  the  light,  also,  it  possesses  great 
heat  evolved  by  combination  of  magnesium  penetrating  power?  being  visible  to  great  dis- 
with  chlorine  is,  however,  greater  than  is  af-  tances ;  while  its  richness  in  chemical  rays  ren 
forded  even  with  oxygen.  Dissolving  a  metal  ders  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
in  chlorhydric  acid,  tile  acid  is  decomposed,  photography,  in  the  night  and  in  caverns,  etc, 
chlorine  uniting  with  the  metal.  Adding  to  wherever  in  fact  sunlight  is  not  present,  or  it* 
the  attendant  rise  of  temperature  the  amount  chemical  power  is  insufficient  M.  SchrOtter 
of  heat  proper  to  the  decomposition,  we  get  the  has  stated,  indeed,  that  the  spectrum  of  ultra- 
heat  actually  generated  by  combination  of  the  violet  rays  obtained  from  the  light  of  burning 
chlorine  with  the  metal.  And  it  results  that  magnesium  is  at  least  six  times  as  long  as  its 
one  equivalent  of  magnesium,  combining  with  luminous  portion ;  and  M.  Lalleraand,  agreeing 
one  of  chlorine,  evolves  heat  enough  to  raise  with  M.  Schrotter,  finds  that  under  the  influ- 
the  temperature  of  1,000  grains  of  water  25°. 2  ence  of  the  magnesium  light,  as  by  sunlight* 
F. ;  while  one  equivalent  of  zinc  in  like  cir-  hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases  in  mixture  com- 
cu instances  heats  so  much  water  11°. 25 ;  and  bine  with  explosion,  an  effect  which  does  not 
one  equivalent  of  potassium,  22°. 9.  take  place  in  darkness,  nor  under  the  influence 

Qualities  of  the  Magnesium  Light. — Of  the  of  the  red  or  yellow  rays.    M.  Chantarf  states 

remarkable  intensity  of  the  light  of  burning  also   (January,   18C5),    that    the   magnesium 

magnesium — a  wire  only  ^3d  (.012)  of  an  inch  light  is  well  fitted  to  render  phosphorescent 
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bodios  luminous,  a  fact  already  availed  of  for  oat  a  double  strand,  has  burned  two  hours 

an  interesting  lecture-room  experiment.    Thus,  without  cessation. 

a  series  of  wide  tubes  containing  different  phos-  Prof.  Carlevaris,  of  Italy,  has  been  investi- 

phorescent  substances,  and  all  appearing  white,  gating  the  production  of  the  magnesium  light, 

are  placed  within  a  box  [lined  with  black?] :  and  experimenting  with  a  view  to  secure  the 

upon  throwing  upon  the  tubes  the  magnesium  best  form  of  the  material    He  declares  that 

light,  each  suddenly  glows  with  its  specific  when  magnesium  wire  is  ignited  in  air  or  oxy- 

phosphorescent  oolor.  gen,  the  greatest  luminous  effect  is  not  niani- 

The  magnesium  light  has  the  advantage  of  tested  until  after  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide 
being  a  portable  one.  The  wire  can  even  be  has  been  formed  and  raised  by  the  heat  to  a  a 
carried  in  a  coil  in  the  pocket  and  lighted  with  excessively  high  temperature.  The  most  in- 
a  match,  and  the  trouble  involved  in  such  case  tense  heat  of  the  flame  leaves  the  magnesian 
of  portioning  out  tbe  wire,  at  the  rate  of  its  oxide  still  solid  and  unaffected,  bet  the  solid 
consumption,  may  yet  be  obviated  by  the  devis-  particles  of  oxide  serve  in  the  flame  the  same 
ing  of  very  compact  forms  of  the  magnesium  purpose— of  evolving  light — as  do  the  carbon 
lamp.  One  among  the  greatest  advantages  of  particles  in  the  flames  of  ordinary  lights,  and 
the  new  light  for  use  in  apartments,  halls,  etc..  platinum  or  lime  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame.  To 
consists  in  the  circumstance  that  the  material  raise  this  oxide  to  the  temperature  necessary  to 
burned  disengages  no  gas  or  vapor  of  any  sort,  give  the  greatest  light,  it  should  be  presented 
The  only  product  of  the  combustion  of  a  pure  to  the  flame  in  as  small  a  quantity  and  as  large 
wire  is,  of  course,  the  inert  and  harmless  oxide,  a  volume  as  possible.  To  this  end,  Carlevaris 
magnesia;  but  even  this,  escaping,  it  appears,  at  first  introduced  into  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame 
in  flocculent  form,  is  said  to  form  a  dense  white  (or,  better  still,  it  appears,  into  that  given  by  a 
smoke,  or  rather  cloud  of  ash,  which  has  its  jet  of  illuminating  gas  and  atmospherio  air 
inconveniences  for  certain  situations.  It  has  with  one-tenth  oxygen),  magnesia,  and,  in  sub- 
been  proposed  to  force  this  smoke,  or  ash,  by  sequent  experiments,  its  carbonate ;  while,  final- 
mechanical  means,  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  ly,  he  found  the  best  effects  from  exposing  to 
but  the  plan  appears  not  as  yet  to  have  been  such  flame  a  piece  of  the  chloride  of  roagne- 
oarried  out.  With  the  exception  of  the  possi-  sium  (and,  as  one  account  states,)  in  contact 
ble  diffusion  of  a  dust  of  magnesia  in  the  air  of  with  a  piece  of  carbon ;  the  chloride  is  rapidly 
a  room  lighted  by  the  metal,  no  agent  delete-  decomposed,  furnishing  the  spongy  oxide.  In 
rious  to  the  health  could  be  given  off  by  the  this  way  a  light  of  still  greater  actinic  power 
latter,  and,  in  any  case,  nothing  is  emitted  oal-  than  that  of  metallic  magnesium  was  obtained, 
culated  to  tarnish  or  injure  articles  of  furniture  Applications  of  the  Magnesium  Light. — Some 
or  ornament  of  these  have  already  been  incidentally  alluded 

Magnesium  Lamps :  Improved  Forms  of  Ma-  to.  It  is  stated  that  the  magnesium  lamp  is 
Uriah — Since  the  discovery  that  the  combus-  likely  soon  to  become,  in  Paris  and  London,  a 
tion  is  improved  by  flattening  the  magnesium  regular  article  of  furniture  in  every  silk-mer- 
wire  into  ribbon,  the  latter  form  is  coming  into  chant's  show-room.  In  winter  and  foggy  days, 
general  use.  In  the  production  of  a  magne-  when  the  ordinary  light  fails  to  show  delicate 
sium  lamp,  a  first  essential  is,  some  apparatus  distinctions  of  color,  and  in  the  night,  the 
that  will  pay  out  the  wire  or  ribbon  at  the  pre-  magnesium  light  at  once  exhibits  all  hues  as 
else  rate  of  the  combustion.  Mr.  Wra.  Mather,  truly  as  a  clear  daylight  The  same  quality  fits 
of  Salford,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  of  Kingsland,  the  light  for  the  exhibition  of  colored  photo- 
each  produced  a  lamp  in  which  the  wire  was  graphs,  and  we  may  add,  of  course,  for  night 
delivered  by  hand  from  a  reel,  being  then  exhibition  in  picture-galleries,  and  wherever  it  is 
guided  between  rollers  and  through  a  tube,  and,  desirable  to  present  truthfully,  by  an  artificial 
in  order  to  avoid  risk  of  extinction,  into  the  light,  delicate  and  various  hues  of  color, 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  To  this  arrangement  Good  photographic  pictures  have,  in  some 
Mr.  Alonzo  Grant,  of  Nottingham,  affixed  instances,  already  been  secured  by  the  unaided 
clock-work  to  secure  automatic  delivery  of  the  magnesium  light,  and  the  latter  has  also  been 
wire ;  and  the  apparatus,  in  this  form,  has  used  to  assist  an  imperfect  chemical  action  of 
proved  tolerably  successful.  daylight    Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth  early  tested  both 

A  chief  difficulty,  in  the  early  use  of  the  the  illuminating  and  the  photographio  powers 

light,  arose  from  the  risk  of  sudden  extinction,  of  the  light  in  the  interior  of  the  Egyptian 

due  probably  to  some  foreign  material  or  flaw  pyramids,  and  in  case  of  the  former,  at  least, 

in  the  wire.    With  improvements  in  the  prep-  with  astonishing  success.    More  recently,  the 

oration  of  both  metal  and  wire,  this  difficulty  light  has  been  applied  to  photographing  sections 

has  already  been  greatly  reduced,  a  single  wire  of  the  interior  of  lead  mines,  in  order  to  show  the 

sometimes  burning  without  going  out  for  half  quantity  of  ore  exposed  and  the  different  veins 

an  hour.    But  the  risks  of  extinction  are  very  the  miners  are  following.    Gapt.  Baraber,  R.  N., 

greatly  lessened  by  using  together  two  or  three  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  has  been  engaged  in 

strands  of  ribbon  or  wire,  one  of  these  being  adapting  the  magnesium  light  to  use  in  mines 

likely,  if  occasion  require,  to  relight  the  other,  and  tunnels,  and  for  railways.    By  means  of  a 

In  this  way  the  spirit-lamp  may  be  dispensed  spring,  a  train  of  wheels,  and  a  governor,  he 

with ;  and  one  of  Mr.  Grant's  lamps,  paying  supplies  the  ribbon  to  a  burner  within  a  small 
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box,  the  light  being  exhibited  through  a  power-  in  both  branches.    On  the  succeeding  day  Gov- 

fdl  lens,  or  "  bull's  eye.1'    Burning  the  thinnest  ernor  Cony  was  inaugurated,  and  deliver jd  his 

ribbon  lately  manufactured,  the  light  sufficed  message  to  the  Legislature.    Among  the  meas- 

for  reading  a  watch  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  nres  recommended  by  him,  were  the  necessity 

yards  distance.  of  an  organized  State  militia,  the  assumption 

Oapt.  F.  J.  Bolton,  inventor  of  the  "  flash-  by  the  United  States  of  all  the  State  debts  in- 

ing "  system  of  signalling,  with  the  lime  light,  ourred  for  the  national  defence,  and  the  abro- 

and  which  the  English  Board  of  Trade  is  about  gation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Great 

to  incorporate  with  the  commercial  code  of  sig-  Britain,  which  he  alleged  had  proved  detrimen- 

nals,  has  very  recently  experimented  with  the  tal  to  the  lumber  and  agricultural  interests  of 

magnesium  light  on  board  the  Great  Eastern,  the  State.                                          % 

lying  at  the  time  about  six  miles  from  shore,  The  funded  debt  of  Maine  on  January  1,1866, 

off  Sboeburyness.     A  lively  conversation  was  was  $6,164,500,  as  against  $699,600  on  January 

held  with  the  town,  the  signals  from  the  latter  1,  1861,  the  increase,  amounting  to  $4,465,000, 

being  with  the  lime  light.    It  is  stated  that  the  being  due  altogether  to  extraordinary  expenses 

experiments  made  proved  the  magnesium  light  growing  out  of  the  war.    The  expenditures  for 

quite  as  effective  for  signalling  on  Capt  Bolton's  war  purposes  since  1861  amount  to  $7,357,572, 

plan  as  the  lime  light,  whilst  it  is  also  much  of  which  the  sum  of  $4,578,686  was  paid  for 

cheaper  and  more  convenient.    Thus  the  new  bounties.    The  amount  advanced  by  cities  and 

light  bids  fair  to  come  into  use  for  shore  and  towns  for  aid  to  families  of  soldiers  to  January 

ships'  signals,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  for  1,  1865,  was  $1,599,586,  which  has  been  for 

light-houses ;   and  not  only  in  these,  but   in  the  most  part  refunded  by  the  State.    To  this 

other  ways,  it  is  likely  to  render  important  ser-  is  to  be  added  the  estimated  sum  of  $400,000 

vices  in  behalf  of  commerce  and  in  time  of  war.  advanced  in  1865,  which  was  provided  for  by 

Other  Applications  of  Magnesium. — In  wire  the  tax  bill  of  that  year.  Deducting  $320,000 
and  in  other  forms,  this  metal  has  been  sug-  refunded  by  the  United  States,  the  amount 
gested  as  a  suitable  material  for  certain  pur-  expended  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the 
poses  of  decoration  and  of  ornament,  including  war,  reaches  $7,037,572.  Large  claims  for 
to  some  extent  ornamental  articles  of  dress ;  money  expended  in  behalf  of  the  National  Gov- 
though  how  well  it  will  serve  such  purposes,  ernment  are  still  outstanding,  and  will  be  press- 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  use  and  ex-  ed  for  settlement  at  an  early  day.  Beyond  the 
posure,  can  scarcely  be  decided  except  by  actual  above  amounts,  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
trial  The  considerable  degree  of  strength  pos-  State  are  in  debt  not  less  than  $6,556,188  for 
sessed  by  good  magnesium  wire,  in  connection  bounties.  The  aggregate  of  expenditures  by 
with  its  extreme  lightness — scarcely  heavier,  in  the  people  of  Maine  for  the  support  of  the  na- 
fact,  than  like-sized  rods  of  heart  of  oak — has  tional  cause  amounts  to  $14^093,572,  for  which 
led  to  the  suggestion  of  its  use  in  telegraphing ;  they  owe  about  $12,000,000.  During  1865, 
and  whether  these  anticipations  be  or  be  not  bonds  of  the  State  to. the  amount  of  $100,500 
justified  by  experience,  there  can  be  no  doubt  were  purchased  for  the  sinking  fund,  at  from 
that  many  and  important  uses  for  a  metal  pos-  four  to  five  per  cent,  discount  The  total  out- 
sessing  qualities  so  peculiar  will  in  time  be  as-  lay  of  the  State  in  1865  was  $2,872,080,  of 
certained.  which  the  sum  of  $825,113  represented  the 

M.  Bultinck,  of  Ostend,  has  proposed  the  use  entire  cost  of  the  civil  department  The  Legis- 
of  magnesium  instead  of  zinc  as  the  positive  laturo  adopted  the  policy  in  that  year  of  resort- 
element  of  voltaic  batteries ;  and  he  has  deter-  ing  to  heavy  taxation  instead  of  loans  for  meet- 
mined  the  electromotive  force  of  a  couple  com-  ing  the  annual  expenditures.  The  result  was, 
posed  of  magnesium  and  silver  to  be  three  times  that  the  credit  of  the  State  remained  unim- 
that  of  one  of  copper  and  zinc.  It  is  stated  paired,  and  $1,000,000  borrowed  in  anticipation 
(Mechanics1  Magazine)  that,  being  confined  to  of  the  taxes  was  obtained  on  terms  as  favorable, 
use  of  the  wire,  he  constructed  a  galvanic  chain ;  within  one  or  two  per  cent,  as  the  United  States 
and  that  he  found  that  this,  moistened  simply  7.30  loan  with  its  higher  rate  of  interest  and 
with  water,  produced  all  the  effects  of  a  "  Pol-  exemption  from  taxation.  In  accordance  with 
vermacher's"  chain  moistened  with  a  saline  or  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  1865,  adopted 
acid  solution.  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  $355,000 

In  Le  Technologiste  for  December,  1864,  ap-  of  scrip  for  soldiers'  bounties,  payable  February 

pears  an  article  on  the  utilization  of  the  chloride  1,  1867,  was  issued  in  the  course  of  the  year, 

of  magnesium  in  the  chemical  arts;  as,  for  lib-  The  State  tax  for  1866,  it  was  estimated,  would 

erating  chlorine  in  the  preparation  of  bleaching  be  reduced  $1,200,000,  or  about  50  per  cent 

salts,  the  resulting  magnesia  being  subsequently  as  compared  with  1865. 

useful  for  the  revivification  of  peroxide  of  man-  The  troops  furnished  by  Maine  to  the  national 

ganese  after  its  decomposition  in  liberating  the  forces  during  the  late  war  comprised  three  rcg- 

chlorine  of  chlorhydrio  acid,  also  for  use  in  iments  of  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  heavy  artil- 

bleaching.  lery,  seven  batteries  of  light  artillery,  thirty-one 

MAINE.    The   Legislature  of  Maine  con-  regiments  of  infantry,  seven  companies  of  sharp- 

vened  at  Augusta  on  January  4,  1865,  and  was  shooters,  thirty  companies  of  infantry  mustered 

organized  by  the  choice  of  Republican  officers  into  regimental  organizations,  and  seven  com- 
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panies  of  coast  guards.    These,  with  the  recruits  Eetohii,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

constantly  sent  to  reenforce  the  ranks  in  the  J*00!?  be  «oraended  as  to  secure  equality  and  uni. 

field,  and  the  naval  enlistments,  formed  an  K^.^ 

aggregate  of  71,558  men,  being  more  than  one-  jtotofad.  That  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of 

tenth  the  population  of  the  State.    At  the  com-  President  Lincoln,  the  enlistment  and  efficient  service 

mencement  of  1866,  there  still  remained  in  the  °f  more  than  100,000  colored  troops  in  the  army  of 

service  five  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  ^£^25^^^ 

infantry.     Of  the  numbers  above  given  8,446,  danj?ers,  tbe'acts  of  Congress  giving them^y™! 

nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole  force,  perished  rank  with  white  officers  and  soldiers,  and  the  post 

either  on  the  battle  field  or  from  wounds  or  of  danger  and  honor  assigned  those  troops  in  some 

disease ;  and  6,642  were  mustered  out  for  disa-  of  the  most  desperate  battles  fought  against  the 

bilities  resulting  .from  casualties  occurring  in  £^t& 

service  or  from  sickness.    No  measures  have  are  in  name,  and  that  there  shall  be  conferred  on 

yet  been  taken  by  the  Legislature  to  afford  per-  them  all  the  political  rights  of  freemen,  and  that  this 

manent  State  aid  to  soldiers  disabled  in  the  war,  great  pledge,  so  officially  and  solemnly  made  by  the 

although  the  subject  has  been  recommended  to  Government,  the  people  of  these  United  States  will 

its  attention  by  the  Governor.  re  The 'following  aditional  resolution  was  pro- 

a  The .Pi mK^iCTpiUgn J°T  J!k5  T?P6nKv  °n  Posed,  but  rejected :                                     P 

August  10th  with  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  *       '          sp^"3 

Convention  at  Portland.     Samuel   Cony  was  Jfotolied*  That  all  tests,  disabilities,  and  discrimina- 

renominated  for  Governor  by  an  almost  unani-  tion8  b"fed  on  ?olor  or J*06  E®  n?JU9t'  ¥&TTf  ubU" 

.«,™  «~*r  ™i  ^   ™J«.   3  -T  7T-         It\  can»  U(1  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  a 

mous  vote,  and  a  soncs  of  resolutions  were  constitutional  amendment 

adopted,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the  m    _            ,,    _          ,.          M    .  A. 

following :  Tlie  •Democratic  Convention  met  at  the  same 

Bmoltul  That  the  citizens  of  Maine  renew  their  P1*06  on  August  15th  and  renominated  for  Gov- 

emphatic  endorsement  of  the  principles  and  measures  ernor  Hon.  James  Howard,  of  Portland,  who 

of  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  had  been  their  candidate  in  the  previous  year, 

stricken  down  by  assassination  for  his  signal  devo-  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the 

tion  to  human  freedom  and  the  American  Union,  and  resoiut^o  JloxApA  • 

that  this  Convention  expresses  its  entire  confidence  resolutlons  adopted . 

in  the  honesty,  integrity,  and  patriotism  of  President  %  Be$olved,  As  within  the  scope  of  sound  constitu- 

Andrew  Johnson,  believing  him  to  be  sincerely  de-  tional  principles  and  to  reestablish  at  the  earliest 

sirous  of  restoring  the  just  rights  of  all  parties,  and  practicable  period,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 

in  behalf  of  the  Union  citizens  of  Maine  we  pledge  to  Government  acting  with  as  little  executive  and  legis- 

him  our  cordial  support  in  the  great  work  of  securing  lative  interference  as  possible,  to  observe  the  truo 

national  restoration  and  equality  of  human  rights  and  constitutional  relations  between  itself  and  the  revolt- 

an  enduring  peace.  ed  States,  and  to  execute  all  legitimate  power  and 

J£etolv«d9  That  if,  in  attempting  to  reorganize  any  influence  to  promote  and  perpetuate  that  universal 

State  and  restore  it  to  the  Union,  it  shouta  be  found  harmony,  fraternity,  and  unity,  which  are  essential 


State  under  a  provisional  government  until  all  its  assert  and  declare  their  fundamental  principles  of 

inhabitants  shall  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  loy-  action  to  be  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of 

alty  and  attachment  to  free  State  institutions,  and  a  whatever  State  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political ; 

sincere  disposition  to  secure  all  loyal  persons  in  their  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  na- ' 

States  equalpolitical  rights.  tions ;  entangling  alliances  with  none ;  the  suppoi  t  of 

R&olvtdi  That  in  reorganizing  the  States  lately  in  the  State  Governments  in  all  their  rights  as  the  most 
rebellion,  it  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  competent  administration  of  our  domestic  concerns 
national  authorities  to  demand  as  a  condition  prece-  and  the  honest  bulwark  against  anti-republican  ten- 
dent  to  their  resuming  the  exercise  of  their  political  dencies:  the  preservation  of  the  General  Government 
power,  that  they  shall  ratify  the  Constitutional  Amend-  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor  as  the  sheet  anchor 
ment  abolishing  slavery,  that  tbey  shall  remove  all  of  our  peace  at  home  and  our  safety  abroad;  a  jealous 
the  disabilities  which,  under  that  system,  attach  to  care  or  the  right  of  election  by  the  people :  a  mild 
another  class  on  account  of  color,  and  secure  to  all  and  safe  correction  of  abuses  which  are  left  by  the 
loyal  persons  perfect  equality  before  the  law.  sword  of  revolution ;  where  peaceable  remedies  are 

R&otrwL,  That  we  earnestly  endorse  the  sentiment  unprovided,  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  precisions 
of  President  Johnson  that  the  American  people  must  of  the  majority — the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from 
be  taught,  if  they  do  not  already  understand,  that  which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force — the  vital  prin- 
t  reason  is  a  crime  and  must  be  punished,  and  we  ciple  and  immediate  parent  of  despotism;  a  well-dis- 
believe that  now  is  the  time,  if  ever,  when  the  law  cip lined  militia  our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  in  the 
against  treason  should  be  enforced ;  that  those  who  first  moment  of  war;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over 
have  controlled  that  treasonable  organization  lately  the  military  authority. 

known  as  the  "Confederate  civil  and  military  govern-        Jtoofoed,  That  the  ballot  is  the  right  of  every 

ment,"  have  committed  that  crime  under  circum-  American  citizen,  to  be  restricted  only  bv  limitations 

stances  of  the  most  aggravated  atrocity,  and  that  as  the  public  safety  may  require,  and  that  the  Con- 

they  should  be  made  an  example  of,  which  shall  in  all  stitution  recognizes  the  right  of  the  people  of  each 

coming  time  deter  others  from  committing  the  like  State  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  electors,  "  a 

crime.  power  the  people  of  the  separate  States  comprising 

Haolved,  That  in  administering  the  law  of  treason,  the  Federal  Union  have  rightfully  exercised  from  ttat 

principals  in  crime  should  be  made  the  first  and  origin  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time." 

Brominent  objects  of  punishment;  and  untilJefferson        jBeeolvtd,  That  the  sums  advanced  bv  States,  and 

tavis  and  other  rebel  chiefs  are  tried  and  punished,  by  county  and  by  municipal  organizations,  to  aid  in 

.ittle  good  will  be  accomplished  by  trying  and  pun-  suppressing  the  rebellion,  are  a  legitimate  and  equi- 

'suing  the  men  who  have  been  only  their  instruments,  table  charge  upon  the  Federal  treasury,  to  be  borue 
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by  the  whole  country,  and  the  Democracy  of  Maine  especially  from  an  examination  of  Mr.  Lock* 

are  in  favor  of  their  payment  by  the  General  Govern-  yeri8  drawings,  that  a  predominance  of  equa- 

m*lLlved,  That  banishing  all  minor  party  consider,  g^  land  does  not  characterize  the  planet, 

ations,  and  acting  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlarged  and  •">  thQny  there  be  oceans  on  its  surface,  it  most 

f  onerous  patriotism,  we  will  cordially  support  Presi-  be  concluded  that  its  ellipticity  has  been  gen- 
ont  Johnson  in  the  policy  which  he  has  avowed,  erally  exaggerated.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
and  in  all  such  constitutional  measures  as  he  may  in-  general  tendency  of  the  most  recent  astronomi- 
augurete  to  harmonize  the  country  and  restore  and  °  .  ^  .  .  .  /  Al  ^  ,  .  .u  .  .,. 
cement  the  Union  of  the  States  to  enable  the  States  fal  °P«"<»  »  to  the  conclusion  that  the  po- 
late  in  revolt  to  put  their  Governments  in  practical  l*r  compression  of  Mars  does  not  greatly  ex- 
operation,  ceed  that  of  the  earth. 
Jtookxd,  That  we  congratulate  the  whole  county        At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 

^fiT™?****?*^?!*™^*^^**?:  ciety,  March  10,  1865,  Mr.  J.  Joynson  read  a 

ministration  we  return  to  the  better  days  of  the  Repub-  wwlvi  ■UMW £"  A"*  .\         *  \r   J  %,        ^^^ 

lie  in  bis  declination  to  accept  volunteered  gratuities  PaPer  on  tno     Opposition  of  Mars,     accompa- 

while  holding  office,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  nymg  it  with  drawings  selected  from  a  large 

integrity  in  marked  contrast  to  the  bribery  and  cor-  number  taken  during  the  opposition  in  1862 

ruptions  which  have  recently  characterised  and  dis-  and  that  in  1864,  and  which  were  so  arranged 

graced  official  station.  ^  as  to  show  the  varying  appearances  of  the 

Tlie  election  occurred  on  September  11th,  planet's  disc  through  one  entire  revolution,  sup- 

with  the  following  result:  posmg  the  observer  could  watch  them  during 

_       fJ3oTW^!r*   Vli  »».ofVotw.  tnc  whole  of  such  period.     He  stated  that 

jan!^^^^1^:::::::'::::::::::  8$  w1*?  M?r?  was  observed  in  ism  h  was 

much  ruddier  to  the  naked  eye  than  last  year ; 

Majority  for  Cony 22,8*2  ftnd  Mr#  Huggins  had  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 

This  did  not  include  the  soldiers'  vote,  which,  cussion  previously  remarked,  that  in  August, 

it  was  estimated,  would  increase  Cony's  majori-  1864,  the  brilliancy  of .  the  spectrum  of  Mars 

ty  to  23,000.  was  found  to  diminish  in  a  remarkable  manner 

The  Legislature  chosen  at  this  election  stood :  at  about  the  line  F,  a  scries  of  strong  dark 

scut*     houm.     jotnt  Baiiot  lines  making  their  appearance  from  this  point 

D^ocraUL81 —        *15  *5  through  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 

emocrau, ^        ^.^  vesa^  may  ]jave  \>een  due  to  absorption 

Republican  majority,...  81        121  1S2  by  the  dense  atmosphere  of  Mars  exerted  upon 

The  Legislature  of  1865  reelected  Hon.  W.  light  passing  to  and  reflected  from  its  surface, 

P.  Fessenden  United  States  Senator  for  the  when  that  atmosphere  was  free  from  clouds, 

terra  ending  March  4, 1871.  It  was  to  such  absorption  that  Mr.  Joynson 

MABSw   This  planet  has  of  late  been  the  had    long   attributed    the   red  color  of   the 

object  of  much  telescopic  research,  in  which  planet— poetUe\  "the  red  planet,  Mars" — as 

Airy,  Dawes,  and  Lockyer  have  taken  an  im-  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  Mr.  Huggins  also 

portant  part,  and  of  considerable  discussion  by  admitted  that,  when  the  atmosphero  of  Mars  is 

these  explorers,  by  Phillips,  and  others.      It  freest  from  cloud  and  fog  its  light  is  most 

will  be  seen  that  much  still  remains  uncertain  ruddy,  while  at  the  same  time  the  permanent 

in  respect  to  the  planet's  geography  (if  we  may  markings  on  its  surface  are  'most  distinctly 

so  speak)  and  its  meteorology ;  while  to  some  seen. 

extent  the  views  held  on  these  points  by  emi-        Mr.  Dawes  presented  before  the  same  society, 

nent  observers  are  as  yet  contradictory.  at  its  June  meeting,  1865,  a  paper  on  Mars. 

Prof.  Hennessey,  before  the  British  Associa-  He  argued,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  redness 

tion,  1864,  treated  upon  the  question  of  the  of  the  planet's  light  does  not  arise  from  any 

amount  of  polar  compression — i.  &,  the  ellipti-  peculiarity  in   its  atmosphere,  instancing   in 

city— of  Mars.    He  remarked  that  the  physical  proof  the  circumstance  that  the  color  is  always 

characters  of  this  planet  have  attracted  much  deepest  in  the  centre,  where  the  depth  of  at- 

notice  on  account  of  its  supposed  resemblance  niosphere  traversed  by  the  light  is  least.    The 

to  our  own.    I£  however,  the  ellipticity  were  exterior  of  the  disc  being  whiter  (from  what 

as  great  as  claimed  by  some  astronomers,  the  cause  not  stated),  the  greenish  tinge  it  shows 

planet  would  in  this  particular  present  a  marked  may  be  an  effect  of  contrast.      He  thought 

contrast  with  the  earth.     Now,  two  eminent  that  usually  Mars  has  not  a  very  cloudy  atmos- 

observers,  Bessel  and  Johnson,  had  concluded  phere. 

that  the  polar  flattening  of  Mars  does  not  vary       Prof.  John  Phillips  has,  in  the  Quarterly 

greatly  from  that  of  our  globe.    And  a  mathe-  Journal  of  Science  for  July,  1865,  a  very  full 

matical  discussion  by  Hennessey  himself  of  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  appearances 

the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  fluid  like  of  this  planet.    Its  compression  he  thinks  not 

water — supposing  such  to  exist  on  the  planet —  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  about  ?JT  part 

had  shown  that  (for  the  rate  of  diurnal  rota-  The  apparent  (angular)  diameter  being  22", 

tion  possessed  by  Mars),  if  its  ellipticity  were  the  compression  would  be  but  T\  of  a  second,  a 

as  great  as  by  many  assumed,  there  should  be  quantity  too  small  to  bo  observed  with  cer- 

an  equatorial  belt  of  dry  land,  while  the  poles  tainty  by  any  but  the  finest  instruments.    At 

should  be  enveloped  in  water.    Without  stat-  the   opposition   in  1862,  the  south  pole  of 

ang  as  yet  a  positive  conclusion,  he  would  say,  Mars  was  visible,  being  tilted  toward  the  ob- 
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server  about  25  J°.    Around  this  pole  was  a  that  of  Huggins  and  Joynson,  declaring  that 

coronet  of  apparently  glittering  snow.    Lord  "  enough  is  ascertained  to  discountenance  the 

Rosse    had    estimated  the  diameter  of   this  notion  of  his  redness  being  due  to  a  peculiarity 

snowed  surface  in  July,  three  months  before,  of  the  soil."    In  any  case,  the  redness  is,  as  a 

at  1,000  miles ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  oppo-  rule,  hardly  traceable  over  any  part  of   the 

sition,  in  October,  it  did  not  exceed  560  miles ;  smaller  and  less  distinctly  bordered  lands  of 

and  it  diminished  continually  daring  the  two  the  south.    One  broad  dark  surface  appeared 

months  of  observation :  thus,  from  Martial  about  the  equator  in  longitude  20,  communi- 

latitude  74°  S.,  in  July,  the  snow  had  receded  eating  by  an  apparent  channel  (a  long  narrow 

to  8°  S.  in  October,  this  pole  having  been  all  strait,  running  N.  E.  and  S.  W. — Dawes), 

the  time  in  sunshine.    No  appearance  of  snow  with  the  north  polar  region,  which  also  pre- 

was  then  seen  about  the  north  pole.    In  1864  sents  for  the  most  part  apparently  a  water  sur- 

the  opposition  was  later  in  our  year  by  about  face. 

seven  weeks— at  the  end  of  November;  the  Are  there,  then,  in  fact,  snows? — land?— 

sonth    pole  was  tilted  toward  the  observer  water? — any  thing,  indeed,  beyond  effects  of  a 

only  about  6°,  and  the  snow  had  been  longer  vast  and  diversified  stratum  of  cloud  ?    The  an- 

in  sunshine.      Only  a  small  ellipse  of  snow  swer  is :  the  facts  go  to  show  a  distinct  and 

could  then,  and  that  not  invariably,  be  de-  steady  melting  away  of  snows.    Then  there 

tected.    But  now  there  were  sure  indications  must   be  water,  and  an  atmosphere  having 

of  snows  in  two  situations  on  the  northern  as-  aqueous  vapor.   Besides,  the  characteristic  out- 

pect  of  the  planet.    The  appearance  reached  lines  noted  upon  the  planet's  surface  are  too 

the  latitude  of  about  50°,  constituting  an  unin-  permanent  for  cloud.    Of  land  and  water  sur- 

terrupted  arctic  zone  in  the  latter  part  of  the  faces  on  the  body  of  the  planet,  as  one  may  see 

southern   Martial   summer,  and   toward  the  by  looking  from  a  high  mountain  on  land  and 

close  of  the  northern  winter.    Fifty  degrees  of  ocean,  the  water  surfaces  must  appear  the  more 

north  latitude  then  free  from  great  tracts  of  obscure.     Unlike  the  earth,  Mars  appears  to 

snow,  would  be  a  result  fairly  matching  the  have  more  land  than  water  surface,  the  land 

average  climate  of  our  northern  zones  toward  being  mostly  collected  in  a  broad  band,  includ- 

the  end  of  February.     Mr.  de  la  Rue's  draw-  ing  the  intertropical  spaces  and  the  northern 

ings,  April,  1856,  showed  northern  and  south-  temperate  region,  while  seas  surround  the  poles, 

era  snow  masses,  the  northern  not  then  reach-  and  cover  a  large  proportion  of  the  south  tem- 

ing  the  pole,  which  was  toward  the  sun ;  and  perate  zone. 

the  equatorial  interval  between  the  two  was  But  how  account  for  a  climate  on  this  more 
105° — a  fact  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  distant  planet  not  greatly  differing  from  that 
the  temperature  is  not  much  lower  than  that  of  our  earth,  when  the  mean  quantity  of  sun- 
of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  interval  may  be  shine  reaching  the  former  should  by  theory  be 
taken  at  about  120°.  only  the  (HJ)8  of  that  affecting  the  latter? 
The  surface  of  the  planet,  generally  free  Two  suppositions  present  themselves :  the  flow 
from  the  appearance  of  snow,  offers  a  great  of  internal  heat  may  be  greater;  or  the  waste 
variety  of  distinct  outline,  which  separates  of  heat  from  the  surface  may  be  much  less.  In 
bright  from  dusky  or  shaded  parts.  In  general,  fact  these  two  conditions  may  coexist :  di- 
an  undulated  outline  is  traced  along  the  inter-  rectly  considered,  the  second  is  probably  the 
tropical  regions,  mostly  south  of  the  equator;  more  important  in  the  case;  and  yet  it  appears 
from  this  a  large  tract  of  bright  surface  spreads  requisite  to  suppose  a  greater  communication 
toward  the  north,  while  south  of  it  the  surface  of  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  planet,  in  order 
is  mostly  greenish  gray,  or  appears  in  half-  to  maintain  in  the  atmosphere,  and  with  the 
lighted  spaces.  Calling  the  gray  parts  sea,  limited  ocean-surface  of  Mars,  the  greater  quan- 
and  the  bright  land,  it  would  follow  that  upon  tity  of  vapor,  to  the  presence  of  which  the  re- 
Mars  water  prevails  in  the  southern  and  land  taining  of  the  sun's  heat  should  be  due.  For 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  tint  of  the  Prof.  Tyndall  has  shown  that  an  atmosphere 
supposed  land  is  that  of  a  soft  red,  like  the  charged  with  vapor  is  to  its  planet  as  the 
diffused  air-tints  of  a  hazy  sunset,  or  that  given  "  clothing  "  or  "jacket"  to  a  steam  cylinder; 
by  Indian  red,  faint.  As  seen  in  the  observa-  it  keeps  in  the  heat;  and  in  case  of  an  atmos- 
tions  of  1864,  the  larger  masses  of  supposed  phere  holding  vapor,  the  deeper  and  denser 
land  had  the  same  color  as  when  previously  the  stratum  of  the  latter,  the  greater  the  effect. 
observed,  though  then  more  faint,  in  part  at  The  vapor,  while  it  admits  freely  the  sun's  ra- 
least,  through  increased  distance;  but  the  seas  diant  heat,  possesses  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
were  at  that  time  gray  and  shadowy,  without  in  height  and  the  percentage  of  it  present,  a 
the  very  distinct  greenish  hue  noticed  in  1862.  greater  power  of  arresting  the  outflow  into 
In  his  opening  address  before  the  British  As*o-  '  space  both  of  the  planet's  central  heat  and  that 
elation,  at  the  meeting  of  1865,  Professor  Phil-  it  receives  from  the  sun.  Possibly  the  atmos- 
lips,  whoso  remarks  in  his  previous  papers  phere  of  Mars  may  be  peculiar  in  quality ;  if  so, 
would  bear  the  interpretation  that  he  consid-  spectrum  analysis  may  yet  mdicate  that  fact, 
ered  the  red  color  of  the  continental  parts  of  Many  independent  observations  go  to  show  that 
Mars  as  due  to  some  quality  of  the  land  itself,  this  planet's  atmosphere  is  extensive,  but  also 
distinctly  avowed  the  opinion  already  given  as  that  it  is  not  always  loaded  with  o'ouds. 
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Finally,  a  determination  of  the  true  constitu-  **»•»  ™  ™»  mow  than  eight  years,  and  foref « >  dfa- 

tion  of  iars  will  be  likely  to  lead^  though  more  ^T  m'o^ 

slowly,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  peeuh-  f0P  fai9e  8Wearing? 

arities  of  the  other  planets ;  and,  it  may  be  added  4th.  What  ia  your  age  ? 

that,  in  his  paper  on  Mars  before  the  Royal  So-  «th.  Whor?  were  70U  born?  .  *  ,  .   ,..  «4  . 

ciety,  January,  1865,  Prof.  Phillips  concluded  •    «g>-  How  long  hare  you  raided  mthia  Staic^  aiid 

*?V            ^J      i-i                            i          v-     i  in  this  county,  city,  ward,  or  district? 

that,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  perhaps  be  al-  7th%  If  i^Mi.  where  are  your  paper,  ? 

lowed  to  believe  that  Mars  IS  habitable— the  8th.  Hare  you  ever,  since  twenty-one  years  of  age, 

conclusion,  as  here  put,  of  course  implying,  by  been  convicted  of  larceny  or  any  infamous  crime,  and 

beings  constituted  not  very  differently  from  confined  in  the  penitentiary  and  not  pardoned  out  by 

ahnaIvm  the  Governor? 

°™!^r  .,m      mi      in          i    a         vi          *  9th.  Have  you  at  any  time  been  in  armed  hostility 

MARYLAND.     The  General  Assembly  met  tothe  United  States  or  the  lawful  authorities  thereof? 

on  the  4th  of  January,  and  continued  in  session  loth.  Have  you  ever  been  in  anv  manner  in  the 

till  the  24th  of  March.    The  most  important  service  of  the  so-called    "  Confederate  States  of 

bill  passed  was  one  in  accordance  with  tne  first  Al?,e™ca1I,  *                .  * ...  a.  .      A           .... 

— j.:Ji~  ^  *,k*.  ««*«,  ru«  »+;+«*;,*,*  «^;ak  a\~^*a  11th.  Have  you  ever  loft  this  State  and  gone  withm 

article  of  the  new  Constitution,  which  directed  the  miUtar^  ^  of  the  nQmCaiSM  .«  Confederate 

that  the  General  Assembly  should  provide  by  states  or  armies"  for  the  purpose  of  adhering  to  said 

law  for  a  uniform  registration  of  the  names  of  States  or  armies? 

voters  in  the  State,  which  registration  should  12th.  Have  you  ever  given  any  aid,  countenance, 

be  evidence  of  their  qualification  to  vote  at  any  ?TP  Wyg*  *°  those  engaged  in  armed  hostdity  to- the 

i  L-       x\.     ~  a~    ulu   -a u:~v  «~  ~~~,JL  United  States  or  the  so-called  "  Confederate  States 

election  thereafter  held,  after  which  no  person  0f  America"  ? 

should  vote  unless  his  name  appeared  on  the  isth.  Have  you  ever,  in  any  manner,  adhered  to  the 
register.  According  to  this  law,  the  following  enemies  of  the  United  States  or  the  so-called  "  Con- 
classes  were  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage :  federate  States  or  armies  "  r 

14th.  Have  you  ever  contributed  money,  goods, 

1st.  Persons  who  are  not  white  male  citizens  of  the  provisions,  labor,  or  any  such  thing,  to  procure  food, 

t United  States.  clothing,  implements  of  war,  or  any  such  thing  for 

2d.  Persons  who  are  not  twenty-one  years  of  age.  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  or  the  so-called 

8d.  Persons  who  have  not  resided  one  year  in  the  "  Confederate  States  or  armies"? 

State  and  six  months  in  the  county.                 #  #  15th.  Have  you  ever  unlawfully  sent  within  the 

4th.  Persons  who  have  been  in  armed  hostility  to  lines  of  such  enemies  money,  goods,  letters,  or  infor- 

the  United  States,  or  in  any  manner  in  the  service  mation? 

of  the  so-called  Confederate  States.  16th.  Have  you  ever,  in  any  manner,  disloyally  held 

6th.  Persons  who  have  left  the  State  of  Maryland  communication  with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States 

and  gone  within  the  military  lines  of  the  so-called  or  the  so-called  "Confederate  States  or  armies"? 

Confederate   States,  with  the  intention  to  adhere  17th.  Have  you  ever  advised  any  person  to  enter 

thereto.  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  or 

6th.  Those  persons  who  have  given  aid,  comfort  the  so-called  "Confederate  States  or  armies,"  or  ad- 
countenance,  or  support  to  those  engaged  in  armed  vised  any  one  so  to  enter? 

hostility  to  the  United  States,  or  in  any  manner  ad-  18th.  Have  you  ever,  by  any  open  word  or  deed, 

hercd  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  declared  your  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  enemies 

The  persons  included  in  the  sixth  class  were  %[  the  United  States  or  the  so-called  "Confederate 

defined  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  Constitu-  S*KaTyou  eveP  dcclared  Jom  aMire  for  tne 

tion  to  be :  triumph  of  said  enemies  over  the  armies  of  the  United 

1st.  Those  contributing  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States?                                            .*,... 

States,  or  unlawfully  sending  within  the  lines  of  such  2<Hh.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  giving  or 

enemies  money,  or  goods,  or  letters,  or  information,  receiving  bribes  in  elections,  or  of  voting  illegally, 

2d.  Those  who  have  disloyally  held  communication  or  of  US1DK  forcc»  fraud,  or  violence  to  procure  your- 

with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  »elf  or  any  one  else  nominated  for  an  office  ? 

8d.  Those  who  have  advised  any  person  to  enter  21st.  Have  you  ever  deserted  the  mihUry  service 

the  service  of  the  said  enemies,  or  aided  any  person  so  of  the  United  States  and  not  returned  to  the  same,  or 

to  enter.  reported  yourself  to  the  proper  authorities  within  the 

4th.  Those  who  may  have  by  any  open  deed  or  time  prescribed  by  the  proclamations  of  the  Presi- 

word  declared  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  ene-  dent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor  of  this 

mies  of  the  United  States.  State  ? 

6th.  Those  persons  who  have  declared  a  desire  for  22d.  Have  you,  on  any  occasion,  e^ressed  sym- 

the  triumph  of  said  enemies  over  the  arms  of  the  pathv  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States? 

United  States.  28d.  Have  you  voted  at  every  election  held  in  the 

State  of  Maryland  since  1861,  and  if  not,  state  your 

At  a  State  convocation  of  registers  of  voters  reasons  for  not  doing  so? 

held  at  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  securing  26th.  During  the  rebellion,  when  the  armies  were 

concert  of  action  throughout  the  State,  the  fol-  engaged  in  battle,  did  yon  wish  the  meets*  of  the 

i^.   „  i-  f  n*  „„*-«.:«....*«,  ^A-„^„„  «.J?i„:„„  «,.„  armies  of  the  United  States,  or  those  of  the  rebels? 

lowing  list  of  questions  to  persons  applying  for  26th#  Ha7e         in  takilJ  this  oatl,  or  in  answer_ 

registration,  was  agreed  upon :  fag  ftny  question  propounded  to  you,  held  any  men- 

lst.  What  is  your  full  and  true  name?  taf  reservation  or  used  any  evasion  whatever? 

2d.  Do  you  consider  the  oath  just  taken  as  legally  «.    .     *    *_     *                 Ai_j-_e_      i- 

and  morally  binding  as  if  administered  by  a  judge  of  The  effect  of  the  law  was  the  disfranchise- 

the  court  or  a  justice  of  the  peace?  ment  of  a  very  large  number  of  citizens.     It 


3d.  Are  vou  perfectly  aware  that  any  false  state-  wa8  claimed  to  be  unconstitutional ;  much  op- 

ents  made  in  said  oath,  or  false  Answers  given  to  position  was  manifested  toward  it  and  in  some 

•ay  question  which  may  be  propounded  to  you,  ren-  jw»»"v"     "°     «««w*^  «/»«**      «,  «-  » 

dew  you  liable  to  indictment  for  perjury,  and,  if  found  Par^  of  ™*  State  resistance  was  threatened, 

guilty,  to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  It  was  asserted  that  by  its  operation  the  doiu- 
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nant  party  in  the  State  represented  a  minority  simply  to  protect  the  State  against  treason,  and  to 

of  the  aggregate  population.     At  a  meeting  of  ?how  distrust  of  those  who  had  been  connected  with 

♦kA  *:*:-;£•  Zt  TT™«wi  prt«T»f«-  ™  +T^»  QRtZ  nf  **•    Complaints  hare  been  made  that  abuses  have 

the  citizens  of  Howard  County  on  the  26th  of  .^ en  in  ^he  execution  of  thig  law  and  that  qualified 

August,  in  favor  of  supporting  the  policy  Of  voters  as  well  as  others  have  been  arbitrarily  disfran- 

President  Johnson,  Montgomery  Blair,  alluding  chised,  upon  frivolous  and  irrelevant  issues,  growing 

to  the  registration  law.  said :  out  of  mistaken  views  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of 

that  act.    I  am  sure  that  the  Legislature  designed  no 

By  the  terms  of  that  law  three  members  of  the  more  than  that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 

dominant  party  constitute  a  tribunal  in  each  election  should  be  strictly  complied  with,  without  the  remotest 

district,  clothed  with  absolute  power  to  disfranchise  intention  of  interfering  with  any  loyal  citizen  entitled 

whom  they  please.    Thus,  a  penalty  which  has  here-  to  the  right  .of  suffrage.    The  law  would  have  been 

tofore  been  inflicted  only  upon  persons  convicted  of  less  liable  to  abuse  had  it  embodied  the  feature  of  ap- 

infamous  crimes,  after  a  fair  and  open  trial  by  a  court  peal  to  some  competent  tribunal.    The  registration 


able.  Hen  who  are  earnest  in  a  cause,  even  when  arms  against  their  State,  and  subscribed  to  the  most 
disinterested,  are  apt  to  doubt  the  patriotism  of  zeal-  stringent  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  so-called  "  Con- 
ous  opponents.  But  when  they  have  a  selfish  motive  federate  States."  I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to 
to  heat  their  passions,  toleration  is  almost  impossible,  discuss  events  that  have  passed,  further  than  to  refer 
But  many  of  our  registers  are  expectant  candidates  to  the  acts  of  the  Union  men  of  that  day  in  their 
for  the  suffrages  they  are  deciding  upon.  They  are  praiseworthy  efforts  to  save  their  State  from  the 
generally,  too,  the  nominees  of  the  county  commit-  threatened  ruin  which,  hovered  over  it.  I  would 
tees,  who  are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  standing  rather  forget  the  past  than  reopen  afresh  these  fruit- 
candidates  of  the  party.  Nothing  but  a  strong  pub-  ful  sources  of  irritation,  which  should  now  be  per- 
tic  sentiment  can  prevent  a  partisan  enforcement  of  mitted  to  sleep.  If  these  acts  were  radical  and  ultra, 
sucb  a  law.  I  have  been  against  it  from  the  begin-  much  more  so  was  the  attempt  to  revolutionize  the 
ning  for  this  reason.  Exasperation  against  the  re-  State  and  break  up  the  Union.  Maryland,  surely, 
belhon  affected  most  of  those  who  voted  for  it,  but  it  could  not  have  disregarded  the  first  duty  of  self- 
was  instigated,  I  fear,  by  partisanship.    It  bears  the  preservation. .  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  dominant 


stamp  of  a  disfranchising  spirit  which  existed  before     party  who  now  control  the  State  represents  a  minor- 
the  rebellion,  the  leaders  in  which  taught  the  rebels    tty  of  her  aggregate  population.    If  it  be  so,  it  is  the 


power  which  this  minority 

none  now.    The  ostensible  reason  has  passed  with  controlled  to  pass  into  other  hands.    Small,  however, 

the  rebellion,  and  the  maxim  that  the  law  ought  to  as  the  minority  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 

cease  with  the  reason  for  it  applies  in  such  a  case  un-  is  the  fair  and  legitimate  representative  of  whatever 

doubtedly.  there  is  of  loyalty  among  our  people.    They  are  the 

Tw  ***+  +\>A  ^«»+u„^^«oiu^  **  +1^  i«„-  *vA  men  *°  "horn  you  are  indebted  for  the  safety  of  your 

T°  ^J?6  co^tutionality  of  the  law,  the  state  and  the  property  which  you  now  enjoy,  and 

case  of  "Thomas  Anderson  «*.  the  Board  of  without  whose  uncompromising  devotion  to  theUnion 

Registration  of  the  fourth  district  of  Mont-  Maryland  would  have  been  handed  over  to  indis- 

gomery  County  "  was  made  up.    Mr.  Anderson  cri™ma*e  destruction. 

appea^tefore  the  registers  of  Uie  district  and  ^*5S2^r^5a2E8.£ 
demanded  that  his  name  be  registered  as  a  legal  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  your  organic  law. 
voter,  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  take  the  Our  citizens  engaged  in  this  rebellion  have  been  re- 
oath  required  by  the  State  Constitution,  and  ceived  with  kindness  and  toleration;  they  come  back, 

upon  the  registers  declining  to  do  so.  applied  to  b°we™S  j°  be  dea!t  wiih™  the  people  in  their  wis- 

*ifA  n;.Ar.u  rw.»+  *r  *i»A  ,™^w  a*.  -  t™-:*.  *e  dom  may  deem  most  expedient.   Threats  of  resistance 

the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  for  a  writ  of  to  the  constitution  andlawa  could  hardly  be  expected 

mandamus  to  compel  them.     Judge  Berry  de-  to  facilitate  them  in  resuming  the  privileges  of  citi- 

ciding  that  there  were  not  sufficient  grounds  senship  whieh  they  have  deliberately  abandoned.   In 

for  the  interposition  of  the  court,  dismissed  the  the  mean  time,  they  have  no  just  right,  in  any  fair 

petition  for  a  mandamus,  and  Mr.  Anderson  J£3  ??  * h*ir01xi8tin*  Je]Sti2n,s»  to  *omPlain  °J  ft? 

r         i    i      rr«  _      /ii.  I, A.,  hardships  of  a  law  which  they  have  themselves  dehb- 

appealed.     The  case  was  frilly  argued  by  Attor-  eratcly  pPOvoked,  and  which  intended  no  more  than 

ney-General  Randall,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Reverdy  to  place  the  government  of  the  State,  at  a  time  of 

Johnson,  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  imminent  danger,  in  the  hands  of  its  loyal  defenders, 

sustained  the  action  of  the  registers;   Chief  f*?  tbey  not  the  legitimate  guardians  and  deposi- 

Justice  Bowie,  and  Judges  Cochran,  Weisel,  ^re^^^^^ 

and  Goldsborough  affirming  the  constitution-  wffl  not  materially  benefit  any  class  of  voters  who 
ality  of  the  law,  and  Judge  Bartol  dissenting  have  been  heretofore  disfranchised  under  its  pro- 
from  their  opinion.  Governor  Swann,  "in  his  visions-  The  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the 
message  of  January  11,  1866,  said:  Constitution  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  judges 
^  *  '  '  of  election  to  do  substantially  what  the  registers  are 
The  act  passed  for  the  registration  of  voters,  in  fur-  required  to  do  under  a  fair  and  proper  interpretation 
therance  of  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  has  of  their  powers.  As  the  Executive  of  the  State,  I  do 
been  threatened,  I  regret  to  say,  with  resistance  in  not  feel  authorised  to  recommend  a  repudiation  by 
some  parts  of  the  State,  chiefly  among  those  who,  the  Legislature  of  the  organic  law  of  your  State  by 
in  the  face  of  the  decision  of  our  highest  judicial  tri-  any  radical  modification  of  the  terms  of  the  registra- 
bunal,  persist  in  denying  its  constitutionality,  and  tion  act.  To  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution,  upon 
object  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  it  imposes.  I  which  this  act  rests,  would  require  the  sanction  of  the 
trust  and  believe  that  such  threats  are  confined  to  a  qualified  voters  of  the  State.  The  regular  stated 
reTV  small  class  of  our  citizens.  The  intention  of  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  under  the  Consti- 
tute the   Constitution  and  the  registry  law,  was  tution,  takes  place  in  January  next.    The  delegates 
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who  will  compose  thai  body  may  be  expected  to  rep- 
resent the  wishes  of  the  people  upon  this  subject,  as 
the  agitation  now  going  forward  will  show  its  results 
in  the  ensuing  fall  elections.  No  other  practical 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  question  occurs  to  my  mind 
than  by  its  reference  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people  who  shall  compose  that  body,  who,  coming 
Fresh  from  their  constituencies,  will  bo  prepared  to 
reflect  the  public  sentiment  in  any  action  which  may 
be  deemed  prudent  and  advisable. 

Among  the  other  important  bills  passed  by 
the  Legislature  were  those  allowing  citizens  in 
the  army  to  vote ;  repealing  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  "  black  code ; "  allowing  the  bankers  of 
Maryland  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  na- 
tional banking  law,  and  providing  for  a  uniform 
system  of  schools  throughout  the  State.  Many 
of  the  measures  required  by  the  new  Constitu- 
tion were  not  acted  upon  for  want  of  time,  A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  general  reassessment  and 
valuation  of  property  throughout  the  State  was 
rejected  in  the  Senate,  after  having  passed  the 
House  by  a  large  majority.  A  bill  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  State  militia  was  rejected,  on 
the  ground  that  its  requirements  would  be  too 
onerous  upon  the  citizens.  John  A.  J.  Cres- 
well  was  chosen  Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  decease  of  Thomas  H.  nicks. 

There  was  received  into  the  State  treasury 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80th, 
the  sum  of  $2,681,592.  Of  Ihis  amount,  $830,- 
746  proceeded  from  a  loan  negotiated  by  the 
treasurer,  and  $248,742  from  the  public  school 
tax,  leaving  $1,602,104  received  from  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  revenue,  or  $110,013  less  than 
the  receipts  from  similar  sources  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  disbursements  during  the  fis- 
cal year  were  $3,125,566,  principally  for  boun- 
ties to  volunteers,  interest  on  the  publio  debt, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion and  the  General  Assembly.  Certificates 
of  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of  $56,525,  issued 
on  account  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elkridge  Rail- 
road, were  redeemed  during  the  year.  The  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  appears  from  the  following  statement : 

Receipts  from  all  sources $2,681,502  20 

Balanuo  in  Treasury  80th  Sept,  1804 874,899  88 

$8,653,491  68 
Disbursements 8,125,565  58 

$482,926  00 
Add  amount  to  the  credit  of  Free  Schools 
Fund 48,778  84 

Add  amount  to  the  credit  of  Sinking  Fund  . . .       177,173  72 

Total  balance  in  Treasury  80th  Sept,  1SC5. . . .     $653,878  06 

Deducting  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
"  funds  "  and  the  publio  school  tax  from  this 
amount,  the  balance  in  the  treasury  proper  was 
only  $184,184.  The  sum  paid  during  the  fiscal 
year,  on  account  of  bounties  to  volunteers  and 
others,  was  $1,762,421,  exceeding  the  amount 
realized  from  loans  by  $931,675,  and  the  amount 
from  both  loans  and  county  tax,  by  $606,878. 
The  total  amount  paid  for  bounties  by  the  State 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $3,044,090 ; 
the  amount  raised  from  loans  was  $1,856,930, 
and  from  the  bounty  tax  $400,496,  leaving 


$1,226,663  to  bo  paid  from  the  revenue  derived 
from  other  and  ordinary  sources.  The  assessed 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
State  liable  to  direct  taxation  was  $278,507,519, 
being  a  decrease  from  the  assessment  of  1864, 
of  $7,234,836,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  assess- 
ments on  account  of  slaves  were  deducted  from 
the  tax-books.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property, 
with  the  amount  of  the  levy  thereon,  in  Balti- 
more city  and  each  county  in  the  State ; 
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$4,045,415  00 

6,890,105  00 

129,199,817  00 

21,100,468  00 
1,920,15c  CO 

10,256,074  00 
2,096^49  00 
8,221,920  00 
7,764,8*6  00 
4,664.462  00 

21,819,529  00 
6,860.281  00 
8368,740  00 
6,219,760  60 
4,972,061  00 
7,626,412  00 
5,848,441  00 
5,211,957  00 
2,602,192  00 
4,966,983  00 

14,440,646  00 
4,514,040  00 

$14,336  25 

Anne  Arundel  County 

19,170  81 

Baltimore  City 

887.699  45 

Baltimore  County. 

68316  40 

Olvvt  Oonnt-y 

5,760  47 

Carroll  County 

80,763  22 

6,239  65 

Dorchester  County 

9,665  76 
28,295  94 
18,998  89 

68,953  59 

Hoi  ford  County 

20,380  69 

11,6*1  22 

15,660  28 

Montgomery  County. 

14416  18 

11,489  62 
16,080  82 

15,685  87 

Bt  Mary's  County 

7,806  46 

Talbot  bounty. 

14,897  81 

48«889  94 

Worcester  County 

18,542  12 

Amount  of  Levy  for  State  Tax, 
at  5  cents  on  f  100. 

$278,507,619  00 
$189,258  76 

$S24,0S2  94 

Amount  of  Levy  for   Bounty 
Tax,  at  10  cents  on  $100 

Amount  of   Levy  for    Public 
School,  at  15  cents  on  $100. . . 

273,507  52j 

Comptroller  Jump,  urging  the  necessity  of  a 
reassessment,  says : 

According  to  the  general  assessment  made  in 
1852,  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property  was 
$261,243,660,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  $49,667,825 
when  compared  with  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing, and  of  $64,492,515,  or  nearly  thirty-three  per 
cent.,  when  compared  with  the  general  assessment 
of  1841,  only  eleven  years  before. 

When  it  is  considered  that  more  than  thirteen 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  assessment  in  1852,  and 
that  the  State  has  rapidly  increased  in  population, 
wealth,  and  general  prosperity,  and  that  the  assess- 
ment of  the  present  year  exceeds  the  general  assess- 
ment of  1852  but  in  the  sum  of  $17,263,859,  or  less 
than  seven  per  cent.,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  new  assessment  would  insure  a  taxable 
basis  of  at  least  $850,000,000,  notwithstanding  the 
large  investments  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  non- 
taxable Government  securities. 

If  the  result  should  prove  tbe  correctness  of  this 
estimate,  a  large  increase  of  revenuo  will  be  secured 
to  the  general  treasury  and  to  the  schools. 

A  reassessment  is  necessary,  also,  that  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  may  be  equally  distributed.  In 
some  portions  of  the  State  property  has  greatly  en- 
hanced in  value,  in  others  only  to  an  inconsiderable 
extent.  Many  persons,  too,  regardless  of  the  moral 
and  political  obligation  to  bear  their  just  proportion 
of  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  support  and  good 
credit  of  the  State,  secrete  their  securities,  and  per- 
haps other  property,  when  others,  more  honest,  and 
the  farmer,  mechanic,  and  tradesman  generally,  are 
assessed  to  the  full  value  of  their  estate.    This  in* 
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equality  is  s  heavy  grievance,  and  is  aggravated  by  riod  in  our  history  has  arrived.    We  have,  by  the 

the  lapse  of  time.  votes  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Maryland,  been  lifted 

,,-            .,  , ,            A.#ji_irijii*  fr°m  bondage  to  liberty,  and  thrown  upon  our  own 

The  available  assets  of  the  Maryland  Pen-  resources  as  men. 

itentiary,  according  to  its  annual  report,  were  There  are  many  things  claiming  our  attention  which 

$6,269.  and  the  entire  debt  $5,019,  leaving  a  heretofore  we  were  unacquainted  with,  such  as  provid- 

"^zfJitf*- The expexr fo; tl?e year  cnh?»^             education of our 

were  $68,091,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  We  would  therefore  advise  you,  1st.  To  feel  that 

having  been  406,  and  the  cost  per  head  $167.71.  you  are  free,  and  dependent  upon  yourselves  for  sup- 

The  highest  number  in  confinement  at  any  one  port, 

time  was  432,  and  the  lowest  380.    Of  50  prison-  .  **?  w*  **™*  I0*  to  become  men  of  virtuous 

era  pardoned  during  the  year,  12  were  under-  *!*J*h  ™*aming  *°  do  "^ ihmg  beneath  tbe  dlg' 

.  r  .        .              /**          •  x.       •     .-i                 •  mty  oi  men. 

going  imprisonment  for  assisting  in  the  escape  ad.  We  advise  you  to  be  industrious  in  all  the  pur- 

of  slaves.    There  were   received  among  the  suits  of  life,  purchase  property  and  become  men  of 

prisoners  during  the    year    an  extraordinary  wealth,  owning  the  soil,  for  there  is  no  class  of  men 

number  of  colored  women,  boys,  and  men,  for  "A^BBd?,t.  as  farmers. 

•H Ai-f  fan«a  *tn#  ™e  *dvise  you  to  educate  your  children,  give 

snort  terms.                                        -,„«,.  tbem  trades,  and  thereby  qualify  them  for  any  posi- 

From  the  first  annual  report  of  the  "  Balti-  tion  in  life.    For  if  ever  we  are  raised  to  that  elevated 

more  Association  for  the  Moral  and  Educational  summit  in  life  for  which  we  are  striving,  it  must  be 

Improvement  of  the  Colored  People,"  it  ap-  20ne  bv  oup  individual  exertion ;  no  one  can  do  it 

pears  that  on  the  9th  of  January,  1865,  the  first  t°r  U8'    ll  is  °°  lon«er  »  question  whether  our  race 

j^«»io  hu»vu  w*«  «•«*  vrx  »«w««;,  *vw,  vuv  uxdi  possess  competency  as  soldiers ;  all  we  asked  for  was 

free  school  was  opened  in  Baltimore,  and  that  {<>  rive  us  a  trial,  and  we  hare  proven  by  many  a 

since  that  time  fifteen  schools  have  been  opened  hard-fought   battle,  and  brilliant  victory,  that  we 

in  different  parts  of  the  city,  employing  sixteen  were  men  of  bravery.    Now,  we  should  show  bv  fru- 

teachers,  of  whom  thirteen  were  white  and  *»uty» that  J11  w.e  want  is  a  chance>  ^  w«  will  be- 

-i_            i       3      mi                              v         *         «i  come  as  good  citizens  as  any  are . 

three  colored.    The  average  number  of  pupils  6th#  ype  advise  you  to  uie  every  exertion  to  con- 

ln  attendance  was  1,206,  and  the  total  cost  up  tradict  the  predictions  of  your  enemies,  which  were 

to  the  time  of  the  report  $8,878.    Eighteen  uttered  previous  to  the  emancipation  of  the  State — 

schools  had  also  been  started  in  the  county  and  that  *f  ™  slaves  were  freed  they  would  become  a 

were  in  successful  operation.    The  number  of  g^tTes!™***  "*  **"**'*'  dependent  on  public 

pupils  in  attendance  was  1,110,  at  a  cost  to  the  '                            ^ 

association  of  only  $788,  the  balance  of  the  ex-  Afl*r  instituting  a  "  State  league  for  the 

pense  being  defrayed  by  the  neighborhoods,  proper  and  perfect  enforcement  of  the  rights 

The  total   receipts   of  the   association  were  of  th«  colored  people  of  Maryland,"  the  con- 

$14,960,  and  the  total  expenditures  $18,492,  vention  adjourned  sine  die. 

leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  <*ov.  Swann,  in  his  message  of  January  11, 

on  November  6th,  of  $1,468.    To  aid  in  the  1866>  on.the  subject  of  the  laws  relating  to  ne- 

inaintenance  of  these  schools  and  the  establish-  groes,  said : 

rnent  of  others,  it  is  recommended  that  a  com-  The  system  of  negro  slavery  having  been  abolished 

u^t ftppoint<!d  %™S?S!^I1ft  fSS^l^tS^^S5S^\^^,^ 

latere  for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  or  that  distinctly  and  clearly  defined  under  our  laws.    From 

the  colored  schools  may  be  included  m  the  gen-  the  origin  of  our  State  government  slavery  has  been 

eral  school  6ystem  of  the  State.  more  or  less  interwoven  with  our  whole  domestic 

The  State  colored  convention  held  at  Balti-  economy.   The  result  has  been  that  our .statute  books 

mA~A  «~  *u~  ofwi,  ^p  T»»«A«Ki»-  ~~„~~a  .«.» >i«  are  burdened  with  laws — some  long  since  obsolete, 

more,  on  the  29th  of  December,  passed  resolu-  but  unrepealed_and  m08tiy  all  calculated  to  confuse 

tions  to  solicit  aid  to  rebuild  the  seven  colored  and  ]ea(f  to  embarrassment,  in  the  action  of  our 
churches  burned  in  the  State  "  by  rebels  and  courts.  The  relations  existing  in  the  past  between 
malicious  persons,"  and  if  successful,  to  request  master  and  slave  being  dissolved,  the  entire  system 
the  Baltimore  Association  to  establish  day  and  of  laws  relating  to  the  colored  population  should  be 
«j0^«ulv.«^i»vyu.Mvu  w  v  »„  *Y  .  ^  carefully  revised  by  some  competent  authority,  and 
night  schools  therein.  Resolutions  m  relation  Joch  c£  ftn/ modifications  recommended  as 
to  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  were  also  maT  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  defined  and  uniform 
passed,  including  the  following :  system  for  their  protection  and  guidance  in  the 
«  .,  ,  ,  m^  **,_  ,x  ^  «_,.  ^  .  *  future.  In  proclaiming  freedom  to  the  colored  race, 
Be  U  revived.  That  the  exalted  public  and  private  tne  State  0f  Maryland  designed  to  confer  upon  the 
character  of  the  late  President,  his  freedom  from  neKro  something  more  than  a  mere  nominal  benefit- 
selfish  ambition,  his  fear  of  God,  his  devotion  to  the  gh  °  intended  freedom  in  all  that  relates  to  person 
eternal  principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  the  un-  and  prop€rty.  This  would  not  be  accomplished,  if, 
surpassed  wisdom  and  magnanimity  which  he  evinced  after  being  made  free  by  the  provisions  of  your  or- 
in  carrying  out  the  principles  of  republican  govern-  gan|o  iawf  the  freedmen  are  left  without  proper 
ment,  will  cause  his  memory  to  be  cherished  with  Sirecti0n  under  a  system  of  just  and  equitable  laws, 
love  and  reverence  by  us  as  a  people  until  the  end  of  or  denie<i  the  fullest  protection  in  their  new  relation, 
time.  There  should  be  entire  conformity  between  these 
An  address  to  the  u  colored  citizens  of  Mary-  laws  and  the  principles  recognized  and  proclaimed 

land"  was  also  agreed  upon,  containing  the  i°  J°™  {T??on*\iixi£01i*  J^SfSSS^^il! 

4Xiis>«r;n~  oA*a*<>  .  recommendation,  I  should  hope  that  steps  may  bo 

Following  aavice .  taken,  at  an  early  day,  to  confer  upon  the  freedman 

Brethren  and  Fellow-Citizent :  We.  the  delegates  the  privilege  of  testifying  in  our  courts— a  right 

of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  convention  assembled,  which  has  already  been  conceded  in  some  of  our 

feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  address  you  on  matters  per-  sister  States  of  the  South,  and  which  is  urged  by  the/ 

taining  to  our  best  interests.    A  very  important  pc-  strongest  considerations  of  justice  and  fair  dealing. 
Vol.  v.— 34           A 
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I  would  recommend  that  authority  be  given  to  be  negotiated  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  BO 

appoint  a  commissioner  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  enhanced  the  value  of  United  States  securities 

revise  all  laws  relating  to  the  former  status  of  the  +*    .  *t^„  „e*\.„  c*.„±~  ~4.~~a  ~~  ~i*— ~~  :~  -,*_» 

negro,  and  report  at  thl  regular  session  of  vonr  Hon-  that  those  of  the  State  stood  no  chance  in  com 

orable  Body  in  January  next,  such  modifications  or  petition   with   them.      An  act  was  therefore 

additions  in  the  present  code  as  may  be  suggested  by  passed  late  in  the  session  of  1865  giving  the 

the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  abolishing  Treasurer  authority  to  borrow  money,  at  such 

slaverv,  and  the  changed  relation  in  which  we  8tan3  fate  of  interegt         the  q^q,  or  Council 

toward  the  colored  race.  .  •  .   -,  .        .            ..,  T  •,     i««*»        j       ,v 

might  determine,  until  July,  1866,  and  aathor- 

With  regard  to  tho  question  of  negro  suf-  izing  a  portion  of  the  currency  loan  of  ten 

frage  he  added :  millions  to  be  issued,  with  interest  in  gold  at 

Maryland  has  no  interest  in  negro  suffrage,  beyond  ^ve  Per  cent«     An  act  was  also  passed  allowing 

the  effect  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  a  part  of  the  loan  of  1864  to  be  expressed  in 

general  interest  and  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  the  sterling  currency  of  Great  Britain  for  more 

negro  himself.    Her  p  otter  is. £f^7  MtUed  by  her  convement  sai0  abroad.     To  defray  the  current 

new  Constitution.    To  withhold  from  other  States  A-~AnOAa  ^*  +^A  Cin+A  _  xtt_  ^  */ *nt\  aaa  «,~. 

the  same  power  which  she  has  exercised,  to  deal  with  expenses  of  the  State  a  tax  of  $4,700,000  was 

this  and  other  subjects  of  a  like  character,  appertain-  assessed  upon  the  cities  and  towns,  and  a  single 

ing  to  their  domestic  governments,  would  be  to  let  commissioner  was  appointed  in  place  of  the 

go  the  most  popular  feature  which  has  heretofore  former  Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of 

contributed  to  our  bond  of  union.  the  Treasurer  and  Auditor. 

The  election  in  the  Second  Congressional  The  coast  defences  of  the  Commonwealth  re- 
district  to  till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig-  ceived  some  share  of  attention,  and  a  resolution 
nation  of  Edwin  H.  Webster,  took  place  on  the  was  adopted  referring  to  Congress  the  import- 
7th  of  November,  and  resulted  in  the  success  ance  of  fortifying  Provincetown  and  of  con- 
of  the  Union  candidate,  John  L.  Thomas,  by  structing  a  military  road  from  Orleans  to  the 
4,677  votes,  the  Democratic  candidate,  William  extremity  of  Cape  Cod.  The  act  passed  in 
H.  Kimmell,  receiving  only  950;  1864  making  militia  duty  compulsory  was  sus- 

MASS  AOHUSETTS.  The  Legislature  of  this  pended,  and  a  new  act  was  passed  authorizing 
State  convened  at  Boston  on  January  4th,  and  the  militia  force  to  be  composed  entirely  of  vol- 
was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Republican  unteors,  the  infantry  to  consist  of  seventy  corn- 
officers  in  both  branches ;  and  on  the  6th  Gov.  panies,  with  artillery  and  cavalry  in  proportion. 
Andrew  delivered  his  annual  message.  Among  Provision  was  also  made  for  a  State  census  in 
the  measures  recommended  to  the  attention  of  1865,  and  for  a  compilation  of  the  industrial 
the  Legislature  were  the  abolishment  of  the  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  same  to  be 
death  penalty,  modifications  of  the  law  of  mar-  repeated  once  in  ten  years  hereafter.  An  act 
riage  and  divorce,  and  of  the  usury  laws,  and  was  passed  prohibiting  a  discrimination  in  tLe 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  re-  admission  of  colored  people  to  theatres  and 

Sealing  the  inhibition  duties  on  exports.  The  other  places  of  amusement,  and  a  resolution 
legislature  was  also  requested  to  ask  the  Presi-  that  it  is  not  "  expedient  or  right  in  principle  " 
dent  to  convene  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  to  license  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  Com- 
in  case  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  should  fail  mittees  were  appointed  to  sit  in  the  recess  of 
to  adopt  an  amendment  abolishing  slavery.  In  the  Legislature  to  consider  the  u  financial  condi- 
conclusion,  he  intimated  that  this  was  the  last  tion  of  the  Commonwealth,"  "  what  direction 
time  he  should  assume  the  duties  of  Chief  Mag-  shall  be  given  to  the  liberality  of  the  State  in 
istrate  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Legislature  behalf  of  invalid  soldiers,"  and  other  matters, 
adjourned  on  the  17th  of  May,  having  passed  Early  in  the  session  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  bills  and  seventy-  was  reelected  a  United  States  Senator  for  six 
six  resolves.  The  session  was  the  longest  since  years  from  March  4,  1865. 
1856.  The  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  Massachu* 
The  finances  of  the  Commonwealth  received  setts  on  January  1,  1866,  amounted  in  the  ag- 
a  large  share  of  attention  from  the  Legislature,  gregate  to  $23,122,872,  of  which  amount  the 
in  view  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  extra-  portion  which  should  be  charged  to  the  war 
ordinary  liabilities  incurred  under  the  war.  A  account  is  $15,108,487.  The  funded  debt  was 
"bounty  fund"  of  ten  millions,  with  interest  $19,131,435,  of  which  $6,574,435  should  be  set 
at  five  per  cent.,  payable  in  gold,  had  been  aside,  as  having  accrued  from  loans  to  railroad 
created  in  1864 ;  but  owing  to  the  high  pre-  corporations,  secured  by  mortgages  and  collat- 
mium  on  gold,  which  the  State  was  obliged  to  eral  securities  in  addition  to  the  sinking  funds 
purchase  to  meet  the  accruing  interest,  only  a  established  for  the  redemption  of  the  scrip.  Of 
small'  part  of  the  loan  was  put  into  the  market,  the  residue,  namely,  $12,557,000,  all  but  $450,000 
and  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  negotiated  call  is  provided  for  by  sinking  funds,  which  are  sup- 
loans  to  the  amount  needed  at  six  per  cent,  which  posed  to  be  ample  for  the  payment  of  the  debts 
was  one  per  cent,  higher  than  the  law  allowed,  for  which  they  are  pledged  at  maturity.  Of  the 
To  remedy  these  difficulties  the  Legislature  of  total  funded  debt  the  amount  of  $7,170,000  will 
1865  authorized  a  new  loan  of  ten  millions,  at  not  mature  until  1894,  and  this  sum  will  be  fur- 
six  per  cent  interest,  payable  in  currency,  and  thcr  increased  by  the  issue  of  additional  scrip 
raised  the  rate  of  interest  on  call  loans  to  six  for  the  bounty  fond  loan,  authorized  by  the 
per  cent    Before  the  new  currency  loan  could  Legislature  of  1864.    This  additional  issue  will 
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absorb  or  rand  a  large  portion  of  the  now  out-  of  uniforms,  equipments,  and  other  munitions 

standing  temporary  loan  which  has  accrued  in  for  the  use  of  the  State  militia.    The  aggregate 

the  payment  of  bounties.    The  remainder  of  amount  of  claims  presented  against  the  United 

the  funded  debt,  amounting  to  $11,961,435,  States  is  $3,501,766.50,  of  which  $1,934,814  has 

will  mature  in  smaller  instalments,  commencing  been  reimbursed,  $621,435.53  is  awaiting  draft, 

with  $175,000  in  1866,  and  so  on  until  1894.  and  $989,107.89  remains  unadjusted.    A  final 

The  unfunded  debt  consists  of  temporary  loans  account,  amounting  to  $43,256.98,  is  yet  to  be 

amounting  to  $8,991,437,  of  which  the  sum  of  presented,  making  the  total  outstanding  claim 

$1,863,889  is  payable  on  thirty  days'  notice,  of  the  State  for  advances  to  the  General  Gov- 

with  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  and  the  residue  eminent  on  account  of  the  war  amount  to 

of  $2,128,048  is  payable  on  six   or  twelve  $1,082,364.87. 

months'  notice,  with  interest  at   seven  and  The  following  table  indicates  the  total  re- 
three-tenths  per  cent.    To  meet  this  unfunded  ceipts  and  expenditures  of  Massachusetts  for 
debt,  there  was  in  the  State  treasury  on  January  the  period  embraced  between  January  1,  1861, 
1,  1866,  a  balance  of  $959,878.77,  besides  the  and  January  1,  1866 : 
gum  of  $2,000,000  negotiated  in  the  latter  part    cash  on  hand  January  l,  is«l $154,84158 

Of  1865   OU  account  Of  the  bounty  fund  loan,  fiecclpta  in  revenue  during  five  years,  1861 

and  a  further  sum  of  $621,435.53  allowed  on  w*J!:f?i";:— ^^                                 24,482,(84  43 

.      r,              i  •               j            •_••         j     a.     a  Keoeipts  on  account  or  sinking  and  other  funds, 

account  OI  war  Claims   and  awaiting  urait  at        loans,  and  other  accounts 58,848,209  08 

Washington,  making  an  aggregate  of  $3,580,-  -— - 

798.30.    These  funds  would  fall  short  of  extin-  tTTjsfrcas  °» 

guishing  the  unfunded  debt  by  $410,638.70 ;  Total  payments  on  account  of  ordinary  ex- 

but  against  this   unliquidated   balance  there    ^i*?868 vvvv «,04i,si7  22 

stands  an  unliquidated  balance  of  war  claims  T£Jaty»                                                  io 

against  the  United  States  of  $989,107.89,  the     Cash  on  hand  January  1, 1666 930,878  77 

greater  part  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  $  i7J85,685  09 

allowed.  ' 

The  gross  amount  of  receipts  into  the  State  During  these  five  years  $18,125,204.84  more 

treasury  in  1865  was  $24,876,163.77,  and  the  were  received  into  the  State  treasury  than 

payments  therefrom  during  the  same  period  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  to 

amounted  to  $23,916,790,  leaving  a  balance  of  the  year  1861,  and  the  average  payments  of 

$959,373.77  on  hand  January  1,  1866.    Of  the  each  year,  amounting  to  $15,895,262.26,  were 

total  receipts  the  sum  of  $7,268,669.96  accrued  two  millions  more  than  the  annual  expenditure 

on  account  of  ordinary  revenue ;  and  $16,072,-  for  ordinary  purposes  for  the  whole  United 

516.59  on  account  of  trust  and  other  funds,  in-  States  during  the  administration  of  John  Quin- 

cluding  deposit  and  temporary  loans.    Of  the  cy  Adams. 

total  payments  there  was  disbursed,  on  account  The  receipts  of  ordinary  income  for  186ft  are 

of  expenses  payable  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  estimated  at  $1,400,000,  and  the  ordinary  ex- 

the  sum  of  $6,604,127.91,  and  on  account  of  penses  during  the  same  period  at  $1,875,000. 

various  funds  $17,812,662.09.    Under  the  head  To  meet  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 

of  general  expenses  the  principal  items  were :  year,  including  the  reimbursement  to  the  towns 

Legislature 1218,802  for  aid  furnished  to  families  of  volunteers  in 

Public  printing.....  ... 64,818  1865,  the  further  sura  of  $2,700,000  will  be 

to^7a^^^^W^::::;:::::::::::::  ifi&S  required,  mating  the  aggregate  expenses  for 

Public  charities 870,957  the  year  amount  to  $4,075,000,  and  leaving  the 

Reformatory  and  correctional  purposes 216,092  8Um  of  $2,675,000  to  be  provided  for. 

The  extraordinary  or  exceptional  expenses  The  number  of  men  furnished  by  Massa- 
ihcluded  the  greater  part  of  the  military  ex-  chusetts  to  the  army  and  navy  during  the  late 
penses  incurred,  and  the  chief  items  were :  war  (reckoning  the  nine  months'  men  at  one- 
Quartermaster's  and  Ordnance  Department $28,914  fourth  of  their  actual    number,  and  reducing 

S^&'ffSlSZZl0""--, ;, ;;•;;     S£J  the  nayal  recruits  to  the  same  term  of  three 

AgenctM  for  dot  u>d  diMbied  eoidiera M,2f>;  years)  was  131,116.     The  actual  number  of 

SStaTSs^v::::"/////://."::::::::::   $«?  men  *™^  *  her  for  ■?  ■""• and  ^ 

state  militia.... 282,906  terras,  including   seamen   and   marines,   was 

Bounties  to  volunteers 680,400  159  165,  which  is  10,610  more  than  are  now 

H^rnett^                                     *uS5  to  be  found  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 

Aid  to  families  of  volunteers , 2,196,250  eighteen  and  forty-five.    The  whole  number  of 

Interest,  with  premium  on  gold 1,172,211  co\ore&  troops  was  6,089,  and  of  foreign  recruits 

The  total  military  expenditures  of  the  State  907 ;  and  the  number  of  men  furnished  for  dif- 

in  1865  for  other  than  purposes  of  an  ordinary  ferent  periods  of  service  in  the  navy  was  26,829. 

character,  amounted  to  $6,244,983,  of  which  From  a  report  of  the  Paymaster-General  of  the 

sum  $5,863,188.69  was  in  payment  of  bounties  Commonwealth,  brought  down  to  December 

and  other  expenses  growing  out  of  the  pros-  81,  1865,  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  of 

ecution  of  the  late  war,  and  $381,744.99  ac-  State  bounties  paid  from  the  beginning  of  the 

crued  in  the  maintenance  of  the  military  de-  war  to  that  date,  was  $12,803,600.    The  total 

partments  of  the  State,  including  the  purchase  expenditure  incurred  by  Massachusetts  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  war,  including  onlj  each  expenses  average  of  550  lunatics.    As  the  direct  result 

as  bare  acorned  under  the  direction  and  su-  of  this  action,  no  new  pauper  institution  has 

pervision  of  the  several  State  departments,  as  been  designed  since  1857,  and  none  apj>ears 

authorized  by  legislative  enactments,  amounted  likely  to  be  required ;  the  average  number  in 

to  $27,705,109 ;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  almshouses  is  less  than  ten  years  ago;  and 

at  present,  the  expenses  incurred  by  cities  and  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population,  os- 

towns  for  bounties  and  other  military  purposes,  pecially  in  that  class  whence  State  paupers  are 

have  been  not  less  than  this  sum.    The  militia  derived,  the  official  returns  indicate  that  their 

of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  year  comprised  number  has  considerably  decreased  since  1855. 

eighty-eight  companies  of  infantry,  six  com-  The  total  expenditure  for  State  paupers  in  three 

panies  of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of  light  artil-  lunatic  asylums,  three  State  almshouses,  and 

tery,  and  two  companies  of  cadets.    In  view  one    general    hospital,    was   $270,000.      The 

of  what  he  considered  defects  in  the  militia  schools  at  Westboro'  and  Lancaster,  and  the 

law  of  1865,  Gov.  Andrew  delayed  the  com-  Nautical  School  Ship,  constituting  the  three 

{>lete  organization  of  the  militia  and  the  de-  juvenile  reformatories  of  the  State,  maintained 

ivery  of  the  uniforms  prescribed  by  the  act,  during  the  year  625  inmates,  at  a  cost  of  $100,* 

until  the  Legislature  could  frame  a  better  law.  900.    The  aggregate  cost  of  all  charities  and 

At  the  close  of  1865  only  one  bank  of  dis-  reforms  was  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
count,  organized  on  the  old  system,  remained        The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of 

in  Massachusetts;  all  the  others  had  been  con-  the  steam  railroads  of  Massachusetts  and  their 

verted  into  national  banks.    As  one  of  the  re-  operations  in  1865 : 

suits  of  this  change,  the  State  Board  of  Bank  CapitaUtock $73,073,4*5 

Commissioners  passed  out  of  existence.    The  j£&^.^*k;;;;;;^  KMX^tii 

savings  banks  numbered  on  January  1,  1866,  Coat  of  roads  and  equipmemCy.Vi '.".!."  .".".**.."."."!  72,173,091 

one  hundred  and  two,  having  deposits  amount-  Total  inoome  in  la© ia,m£i4 

mg  to  nearly  $60,000,000,  a  sum  exceeding  by  HrteS&S!^  *§&$& 

$6,000,000  the  combined  capital  of  both  classes  interest  paid 1,1  ware 

of  banks  in  1851.    The  number  of  depositors  ^ftRSffi^  ^S 

in  these  banks  amounted  to  nearly  300,000.  Total  length  of  nil  (as  single  track)  In  miles. . . .  1,9T5 

During  1865  the  sum  of  $1,940,000  was  ex-  Nnmbtro^^^'"'^^ aarsSS 

pended  on  public  Schools,  exclusive  Of  buildings  Number  of  passengers  Sled.. 7.7.7.".". '.'.'.'.'.'. '.".*.'.  21 

and  books,  which  exhibits  a  Considerable  gain  Number  of  men  employed,  exclusive  of  those  en- 

?Ier  any  preview  year,  aii  the  municipalities  w^SSSffi^:::::::::::::::::::"     **& 

Of  the  State  except  twenty-tWO  raised  by  tax-  Number  of  persons  killed  while  walking  or  lying 

ation  double  the  sum  required  by  law  as  a  con-  _,_  *Wn  th* *»}* • _JJ 

-,,,.  «  .   .  ,_*  ,  : ,       .  «  Number  or  engines  owned *. 4T1 

dltion  Of  receiving  a  Share  Of  the  income  Of  Number  of  passenger  cars 5T8 

the  general  school  fund.     The  latter  has  now  Number  of  merchandise  cars 8,613 

reached  the  maximum  of  $2,000,000  fixed  by  The  number  of  passengers  carried  over  all 
the  Legislature  in  1864.  It  is  estimated  that  the  roads  in  1865  was  20,278,455,  which  was 
the  amount  raised  by  taxation  in  1866  will  ex-  2,072,082  more  than  in  1864.  Of  the  fatal  acci- 
oeed  the  ontire  fund.  Harvard  University,  dents  to  passengers,  twenty-one  in  number,  not 
which,  since  the  adoption  of  the  State  Consti-  one  was  caused  through  any  negligence  on  the 
tution,  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  controlled  part  of  employes  of  the  railroad  companies, 
by  the  Legislature,  was,  by  an  act  passed  in  From  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
1865,  made  an  entirely  independent  institution.  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  and  Hoosao  Tun- 
Her  board  of  Overseers,  previously  elected  by  nel,  work  on  both  enterprises  appear  to  be 
the  Legislature,  are  hereafter  to  be  elected  by  making  satisfactory  progress.  The  payments 
the  College  Alumni.  for  the  year  were  $531,416,  and  the  commia- 
The  public  charitable  and  correctional  insti-  sioners  held  a  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  of 
tutions  of  Massachusetts  are  under  the  control  $12,491.  Of  the  amount  expended,  $241,600 
of  a  Board  of  State  Charities,  created  by  the  was  for  the  Deerfield  dam  and  for  buildings 
Legislature  in  1863.  They  report  that  for  the  and  machinery ;  $235,542  for  work  on  the  tan- 
year  ending  September  30,  1865,  the  average  nel;  $6,000  for  commissioners'  salaries;  $2,435 
population  of  the  State  almshouses  was  1,919,  for  surveys  and  estimates.  The  progress  of 
whose  support  cost  in  money  drawn  from  the  tunnelling  the  Hoosao  Mountain  for  the  last  six 
treasury  $152,500.  During  the  same  period,  months  has  averaged  forty-one  feet,  and  for  the 
1,702  paupers  and  lunatics,  belonging  to  other  last  three  months  forty-seven  feet  per  month, 
communities,  were  removed  from  the  Common-  which  is  more  by  several  feet  than  the  estimate 
wealth  by  this  Board.  Since  September  80,  of  the  commissioners.  A  difficulty  has  been 
1857,  1,400  paupers,  including  more  than  1,000  experienced  in  excavating  the  west  end  of  the 
lunatics,  have  in  like  manner  been  removed,  tunnel,  in  consequence  of  a  great  flow  of  water 
These  removals  have  cost  about  $50,000,  or  from  a  spring  about  ten  feet  below  the  grade, 
$8.50  for  each  person  sent.  To  support  those  which  for  some  time  interrupted  the  work. 
who  remain  has  cost,  for  the  eight  years,  in  This  has  been  in  a  measure  surmounted,  and 
round  numbers,  $1,100,000  for  a  constant  aver-  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  work 
age  of  2,042  paupers,  and  $630,000  for  an  will  henceforth  be  materially  delayed  from  any 
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similar  cause.     The  amount  appropriated  by  seriously  injure  manufacturers.    Under  these 

the  Legislature  for  the  enterprise,  including  conditions  a  moderate  supply  might  reasonably 

$800,000  granted  in  1865,  is  $3,000,000,  and  be  anticipated,  but  nothing  like  the  primitive 

the  total  expenditures  down  to  the  commence-  abundance. 

ment  of  1866  were  $2,484,943.    The  coramis-  Gov.  Andrew  having,  in  his  inaugural  ad  - 

sioners  feel  confident  that  an  outlay  of  about  dress  of  1865,  called  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 

half  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum  is  all  that  lature  to  the  excess  of  females  over  males  in 

is  now  required,  and  expect  ere  long  greater  re-  Massachusetts,  amounting,  according   to   the 

suits  from  such  an  expenditure  than  can  at  the  census  of  1860,  to  87,517,  a  special  committee 

present  time  be  obtained.    Much  of  the  labor  was  appointed  to  consider  that  part  of  the  ad- 

and  expense  has  thus  far  been  in  the  nature  of  dress  relating  to  the  emigration  of  young  women 

preparation,  looking  to  a  period,  now  very  near  to  the  West.    The  report  of  the  committee 

at  hand,  when  the  work  will  progress  in  a  man-  shows  that  there  is  abundance  of  occupation  in 

ner  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  the  State  for  all  females  willing  and  having  the 

Commonwealth.    The  commissioners  give  sta-  capacity  to  work,  and  that  daring  1864  and  the 

tistics  of  transportation  between  the  East  and  early  part  of  1865,  the  demand  for  female  labor 

West,  to  show  the  necessity  for  the  completion  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns  was  always 

of  the  tunnel  and  its  road.    The  practicability  in  advance  of  the  supply,  notwithstanding  tho 

of  the  tunnel  having  been  doubted  by  many  introduction  of  large  numbers  of  young  women 

persons,  a  survey  for  a  railroad  around  and  into  the  country  from  Europe.    The  committee 

over  the  Hoosac  Mountain  has  been  completed,  accordingly  discouraged  any  project  for  sending 

and  estimates  made,  by  which  it  is  computed  the  surplus  female  population  to  such  Western 

that,  instead  of  tunnelling  the  mountain,  the  States  as  have  an  excess  of  males. 

State  may  relinquish  the  tunnel  to  the  Troy  The  registration  report,  showing  the  vital 

and  Greenfield  Company,  and  proceed  to  build  statistics  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1868, 

the  new  road  for  a  much  less  amount  of  money  was  laid  before  the  Legislature  of  1865.    Tho 

than  has  already  been  sunk  in  the  bore.    It  is  general  statistics  for  1863  were — 30,314  chil- 

«ud  that  the  road  over  the  mountain  could  be  dren  born  alive,  of  whom  15,692  were  males 

completed  within  a  year.    The  plan  contem-  and  14,579  females;  10,878  couples  married, 

plates  going  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  27,751  persons  died.    Compared  with  the 

and  then  by  switches  making  a  detour  of  five  year  1862,  the  number  of  births  was  less  by 

miles.  1,961,  and  less  than  in  1861  by  5, 131 ;  the  num- 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  carried  on  to  a  ber  of  couples  married  was  less  by  141,  and  the 

greater  extent  in  Massachusetts  than  in  any  number  of  deaths  greater  by  4,777,  or  8,666 

other  State.    The  following  table  shows  the  greater  than  in  1861.    Compared  with  the  an- 

operations  of  her  paper-mills  for  the  year  end-  nual  average  for  the  five  preceding  years,  there 

ing  May  1,  1865 :  was  a  decrease  of  4,423  births,  or    5,737  less 

Number  or  mint n  tnan  m  I860;  a  diminution  of  405  marriages, 

Tone  of  stock  wniomeii. '.*.'.' .V.V.V.V. ".!".!      84,165  or  1,529  less  than  in  1860,  and  an  increase  of 

™£  rf^rinW  Wper  made ^^ott  5>552  deaths-    The  natural  increase  to  the  pop- 

Value  of         doV             V.V.'.V.V.'."." "  $i,922jw6  ulation  of  the  State,  that  is,  the  excess  of  births 

Tom  of  wrapping  paper  made 4,202  over  deaths,  was,  therefore,  2,563,  which  is 

piamVtf  wri«i£paper  mMde\\\\\\\\\\\\ $  'JSJS  6'788  less  <***  in  1862>  ***  10»420  less  than  in 

Value  of          do.             $2£8i,oo4  the  year  1861.    Compared  with  the  returns  in 

?Si  rf<**rJTp"  made m  HOT'S}  I860,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  there 

Value  or         da                  .....18,897,001  n  nm-r  if             i_*_ai.       +  rot               •                   j 

Capital  invested $a,87fi,8oo  were  5, 737  fewer  births,  1,53 1  marriages,  and 

Males  employed... i,ssi  4?683  more  deaths.    Then  the  natural  increase 

Females  employed 1,928  gf  pop^^  tho  excess  of  births  over  deatna| 

The  total  value  of  the  paper  manufactured  was  12,983,  and  in  1863  it  was  only  2,563,  with 

during  the  year  was  $9,008,521.  a  probable  increase  of  at  least  25,000  inhab- 

TVith  a  view  of  repeopling  the  waters  of  the  itants.    It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  ordinary 

Connecticut  and  Merrimac  Rivers  with  salmon,  relation  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  had 

the  taking  of  which  was  formerly  a  lucrative  become  altogether  deranged  during  those  three 

branch  of  industry,  a  commission  was  appointed  years,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  war  influ- 

in  1865  to  investigate  the  matter  of  obstruc-  ences.    The  number  of  deaths  in  the  State  in 

tions  to  the  passage  of  fish  up  those  rivers  by  1863  largely  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 

tho  construction  of  dams  .and  other  artificial  year,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

obstacles.    The  commissioners,  in  their  report  isea.        i«*.        \m.        imo.        ism. 

rendered  at  the  close  of  the  year,  arrive  at  the    Deaths 27,751     22,092     24,085     28,068     20,976 

conclusion  that  in  order  to  restock  the  Connec-    stillborn. 908         974       1,017       1,062         too 

ticut  and  Merrimao  with  fish,  fish  ways  must  This  increase  was  of  course  owing  to  the  war. 

be  built,  the  pollution  of  the  water  prevented,  The  number  of  male  largely  exceeds  the  num- 

aalmon  must  be  bred  at  the  head  of  the  rivers  ber  of  female  deaths.    In  1863  it  was  109  malep 

in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  use  of  weirs  and  to  100  females,  which  is  a  very  unusual  excess 

nets  be  forbidden  in  Connecticut    They  think  for  any  country.    Previous  to  1860  the  propor- 

that  the  fish  ways  would  always  more  or  less  portion  had  been  about  100  males  to  101  fir 
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males.  The  average  of  the  twelve  years  end-  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  was  nominated 
ing  in  1863,  was  one  death  to  52  persons  living,  in  his  place.  A  special  series  of  resolution* 
In  1863  it  was  one  to  45  persons.  The  deaths  were  unanimously  adopted,  declaring  "that  in 
in  1863  were  distributed  rather  uniformly  the  death  of  Richard  Cobden,  late  a  member 
through  the  catalogue  of  diseases.  There  was,  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  we  feel  that 
however,  considerable  increase  of  deaths  from  our  country  has  lost  one  of  its  most  earnest  and 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  diphtheria.  The  most  devoted  friends,  and  we  mourn  his  loss  as  that 
fatal  disease  was  consumption,  which  carried  of  a  great  benefactor  of  the  human  race,"  ex* 
off  4,667  persons,  being  398  more  than  in  1862.  pressing  joy  that  he,  having  done  so  much  in 
A  general  view  of  the  geographical  distribution  our  great  cause,  had  lived  long  enough  to  be 
of  the  more  important  classes  of  diseases  shows  assured  of  its  certain  and  glorious  triumph ; 
that  miasmatic  diseases  have  a  marked  pre-  and  recognizing  how  much  we  owe  to  his  co- 
dominance  in  the  interior  counties.  Diseases  adjntor,  John  Bright,  who  stood  as  a  fearless 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  bowels  are  distrib-  friend  of  our  country  and  its  cause.  Among 
uted  over  the  State  apparently  with  no  geo-  the  regular  resolutions  adopted  were  those  ex 
graphical  distinctions.  For  diseases  of  the  pressing  confidence  in  President  Johnson,  agree- 
respiratory  organs  the  most  fatal  vicinity  is  ing  with  him  that  treason  is  the  greatest  of 
Barnstable  County,  and  next  Nantucket  and  crimes,  and  deserves  condign  punishment ;  and 
Dukes,  Hampden,  Plymouth,  Essex,  Berkshire,  the  following: 

Bristol,  Hampshire,  Middlesex,  Franklin,  Wor-       Rex>Uedt  That  the  entire  pacification  of  the  coun- 

cester,  Norfolk,  Suffolk.    While  Suffolk  County  try  *Qd  the  restoration  of  order  is  an  object  of  the 

is  more  exposed  to  acute  diseases  of  the  lungs,  fi.rat  imE?rtancf' J"!i  on?  whi$h  re2.aires  *h«  exeT 

.     .* £„  j._       .,i    ,,  «  PP  cise  of  the  most  deliberate  and  cautious  wisdom,  in 

in  tubercular  diseases  it  holds  a  more  favorable  order that there mft   be no  neceMity of retracingbur 

position,  the  series  being:  Hampden,  Frank-  steps;  and  we  agree  with  the  Republicans  of  Penn- 
lin,  Worcester,  Norfolk,  Hampshire,  Barnstable,  svlvania,  who,  in  their  recent  State  convention,  de- 
Middlesex,  Suffolk,  Nantucket  and  Dukes,  Es-  clared  that  "the  people  lately  in  rebellion  cannot  be 
box,  Bristol,  Plymouth.  In  developmental idis-  jffi^^^^^E*^ 
eases,  the  county  of  Franklin  stands  at  the  head  their  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the  war  by  incor- 
of  exemptions,  while  Hampden,  its  neighbor,  is  porating  them  in  constitutional  provisions,  and  ee* 
least  exempt.     Compared  with  the  number  of  curing  to  all  within  their  borders  *  the  inalienable 

inhabitants,  there  was  one  death  in  1,636  in  £« J*  *> { f*$b*n£  acoitbepU™efore  w£?m^*4st 
Barnstable,  and  one  in  462  in  Hampden,  the      °  dUycSme  ?hPe°whol?|ul$on 

average  tor  the  State  being  one  in  794.     In  Southern  communities,  to  see  to  it  that  the  loyal 

general,  the  sthenio  diseases,  characterized  by  people,  white  or  black,  shall  nave  the  most  perfect 

inflammation  or  fever,  prevail  more  in  the  in-  guarantees  for  safety  before  any  final  steps  are  taken 

tenor  and  elevated  lands  than  on  the  seaboard ;  ^^A^^Sf  Sift8  reT°ltod  pecple  °f  tbe 

i  .i     .  v  /.  xi        ^l     •    a  *       j  •  boutn  to  their  forfeited  rurhts. 

while  those  of  the  asthenic  type  are  found  m        JUtohed,  That  we  stand  by  the  pledge  given  by 

largest  proportion  in  the  lowland  counties.  the  convention  which  nominated  Lincoln  and  John- 

The  report  of  the  Liquor  Commissioner  for  son  in  1864,  and  will  not  only  "  maintain  the  acts  and 

1866,  shows  that  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  proclamations  by  which  the  Government  in  self-de- 

State  enpplied  with    liqnors   from   the  State  $^^%8^*£t^*^L 

agency,  there  has  been  more  care  manifested  in  mMi\A  0f  the  Constitution  as  will  prohibit  tbe  exiat- 

t  he  appointment  of  the  agent  and  the  regulation  ence  of  that  institution  in  every  part  of  the  country  ; 

of  the   agencies  than  in   former  years.     The  that  we  claim  that  no  slaveholding  constitution,  law, 

amount  of  sales  from  September  30,  1864,  to  Jf  cn8tom  *"*«■  UP  or  ?****.*  **•  ™***  of.th; 

rwsvkA.   i     iqak    ;n^i«^:«»    -«.i— «L«    JLj  Government  by  the  act  of  rebellion,  shall  be  repaired 

October   1,    1865,   including    analyzation    and  or  reinstated  For  the  purpose  or  with  the  tendency 

charges  for  trucking  and  package,  was  $239,-  of  practically  reenslaving  the  enfranchised  blacks! 

V14.25 ;  commissions  $14,504.44 ;  total  $254,-  ana  leaving  loyal  men  under  the  control  of  rebel 

218.69.      The    office    and   travelling  expenses  power.    And  we  warn  the  people  that  the  purpose 

amounted  to  $8  8* i  28   and  the  profits  of  the  jS^MW^PSSffl *^£iw?22 

commissioner    to   $6,159.21.     A    conflict    has  BaCriflce  all  which  has  been  secured  to  libertv  by  a 

recently  arisen  between  the  liquor  dealers  and  four  years'  contest,  by  repudiating  its  former  de- 

the  State,  on  the  question  whether  the  former  mands  for  universal  suffrage,  and  afi  for  the  sake  of 

are   not  protected  against  prohibitory  State  Plft£e  °,nd ?°™T:      ,  ^    ,      ,.,.    % 

legislation,  by  having  taken  oSt  a  license  to  sell  J^J^^&^^SSStS&St 

under  the  internal  revenue  act  of  the  United  no  part  of  the  powers  of  the  Government  can  be 

States.     The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  safely  committed  to  any  political  party  composed  of 

decided  that  they  were  not,  and  the  question  Southern  men  who  were  lately  rebels  in  arms  and 

has  been  carried  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Northern  men  who  in  national  convention,  only  a 

♦i»«  tt«:*«j  cn.~±~„  yo*r  ago.  declared  that  "after  lour  years  of  failure 

the  United  States.  {0  „.*;.  the  Union  b    the  exp/rilllent  of  war, 

The  annual  political  canvass  commenced  with  during  which,  under  the  pretence  of  military  ne- 

the  meeting  of  the  Republican  convention  at  cessity,  a  war  power  higher  than  the  Constitution, 

Worcester,    on  September,    14th.      Gov.   An-  the  Constitution  itself  has  been  disregarded  in  every 

towl^^&^to^u^*  SowVaW^  -ulftr? 

the  executive  chair,  to  be  again  a  candidate,  essentially  impaired,  justice,  humanity,  libertv.  and 

the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  late  Speaker  the  public  welfare  demand  that  immediate  efforts  be 
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Bade  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities."    And  further,  A.  H.  Bullock,  Republican 09,912 

resolved,  that  no  confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  D-  **•  Couch,  Democrat 21,245 

the  professions  of  an  organization  that  declared  the                    vrnt~*^  *u„  t»„h~.v  ac*m> 

necessary  protection  of  the  polls  from  the  assaults  *****  **  Bullock 48,607 

of  ruffians  and  traitors  to  be  "  a  shameful  violation         The  following  was  the  result  of  the  election 

of  the  Constitution,"  which  outfit  to  be  "  held  as  for  mclnbcrs  of  the  Legislature : 
revolutionary  and  resisted,    and  that  now  seeks  to  ° 

reinstate  itself  in  power  by  nominating  soldiers  and  Saut*.        How.        joint  ballot. 

Srovost  marshals,  and  passing  resolutions  of  confi-*  Republicans 89  221  200 

ence  in  a  Republican  administration.  Democrats J.  19  20 

-  ^^5%*  w?  have  no  theories  to  promulgate  Eepublican  majority 88  202  240 

in  relation  to  the  right  of  suffrage.    But  as  a  practi-  v  ^      J%  . 
cal  question  we  declare  that  so  long  as  the  grand        An  election  was  also  held  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
issues  of  the  day  are  the  maintenance  of  the  Govern-  gressional  district  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned 

faith,  and  the  extirpation  of  slavery,  no  test  can  be  elect  of  the  Tnirty-nintn  Congress.    (*en.  N.  P. 

made  or  encouraged  which  will  admit  to  the  elective  Banks,  Republican,  was  returned  by  8,128  votes 

franchise  rebel  soldiers  and  traitorous  politicians,  to  1,988  for  Thomas  J.  Greenwood,  Democrat, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  exclude  loyal  men  of  equal         McALLISTER,  Hon.    Matthew    Hall,    an 

intelligence,  thousands  of  whom  haye  borne  arms  A         .         .     .  .  *    •,    .   . 1 •     o 

and  shed  their  blood  in  the  nation's  defence,  and  American  jurist  and  statesman,  born  id  Savan- 
nah, Geo.,  November  26,  1800,  died  at  ban 

He  was 
Jersey. 

&££S£h!£i  i8^Cl^8J!f^0t wtal^iJSS  ond  bred  to  the  J»w,  in  which  profession  for 

tiny  of  the  loval  American  people,    if  incorporated  . ,  , .  '    ,  „  ,  r   «     .,    , 

into  the  new'constitutions  of  the  Southern  States,  three  generations  members  of  his  family  have 

Congress  should  rectify  the  abuse  and  maintain  the  achieved  distinction.       In   1827  he  received 

public  faith  toward  the  freedmen,  while  it  provides  from     President    John     Qnincy    Adams    the 

for  the  peace,  solvency,  and  security  of  the  country,  appointment  of  United  States  District  Attorney 

The  Democratic  committee  met  at  Worcester,  for  the  State  of   Georgia,  at  a  time  when 

on  September  28th,  and  nominated  for  Gov-  energy  and    legal    ability  were  requisite  to 

ernor,  Gen.  Darius  N.  Couch.    Among  the  res-  adjust  the  threatened  difficulties,  on  account 

olutions  adopted,  were  the  following :  of  her  Indian  lands,  between  Georgia  and  the 

«    y   j  »m_  j.  xi.  i  J1L      v    j.    x.  General  Government.    This  post  had  been  pre- 

,fS^  2WS?iE,!S£&??tt  *»*  held  by  his  fcther,  under  the  appoint- 

thority  of  the  courts,  with  trial  bv  jury,  and  of  the  ment  of    General    Washington.      For    many 

writ  of  habeas  corpus,  an  economical  administration  years  Judge  McAllister  was  a  resident  of  Sa- 

ofthe  Government,  and  the  recognition  of  the  equal-  vannah,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  an  able 

ity  of  the  States,  as  essential  to  the  peace  and  well-  j        er  and  m  inHuential  political  leader ;  in 

being  of  the  nation;  and  all  efforts  to  force  any  rule  ,,     v  _.    ^ •*„  vA  m^„„Ja  +i,^  ~~~~~^;4.J,  *e 

of  suffrage  upon  any  State  against  the  will  of  the  Jhe  first  capacity  he  evinced  the  generosity  of 

people  thereof  are  subversive  of  the  principles  of  our  his    heart    by   invariably   refusing    to    plead 

Government.  '  against  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  always 

Resolved,  That  we  recognise  the  obligations  by  preferring  at  a  sacrifice  to  support  the  cause  of 

which  the  whole  resource* lof  the  country  ^pledffed  fa     defence;  and  in  the  latter  capacity  as  a 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt:  and  that  we  be-         «..  .      \  '  a»     u*  i         1     * 

Ueve  tne  burden  of  the  debt  should  be  borne  equally  politician,  he  was  an  unflinching  advocato  for 

by  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  whole  property  the  Union.     When,  in  1832,  the  attempt  was 

of  the  country,  real  and  personal,  should  be  subject  made  to   engraft    the   doctrines  of  nullifica- 

U>  all  needful  regulations ;  but  we  do  not  believe  tjon  upon  the  poiicy  0f  lne  gouth  be  boldly 

in  a  system  of  taxation  which  places  the  burden  .^^j    "k:.„„rti/  „,:*4»    +t,a    A^f^A^™    «f   +T>a 

of  the7 debt  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  producing  ^nged    himself   with    the    defenders    of   the 

classes.  Umon  and  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  heated 

Resolved,  That  in  order  that  the  public  debt  may  discussions  of  that  period  exhibited  a  breadth 

more  justly  and  easily  be  met,  we  earnestly  desire  0f  knowledge,  a  logical  power,  and  a  fervid 

the  speedy  restoration  of  all  the  States  to  their  proper  ei0<mence  which  soon  marked  him  for  a  popu- 

position  in  the  Union,  so  that  a  standing  army  and  ,      \     ,  „    _„  -.      „^mn  „*<**,  xr  A^. ~t 

its  expense  may  be  avoided,  and  the  industry  of  the  1«  lea<lf •    He  was  for  some  years  Mayor  of 

whole  country  have  every  advantage,  and  its  wealth  Savannah,  and  m  that  capacity  won  for  nim- 

tbereby  be  rapidly  increased.  self  an  honorable  renown  for  his  maintenance 

Resolved.  That  m  the  plan  of  President  Johnson  to  0f  the  rights  of  the  humble  and  lowly.     An- 

restore  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  to  their  proper  d         Marshall,  a  slave,  but    a  man  of  extra- 
position m  the  Union,  leaving  each  State  to  regulate  ,."   -HM**     *"  »       ^:^J    .mj     «i^„«„«A     „,„«■ 

the  question  of  suffrage  for  itself,  "a  power  the  peo-  ordinary  talent,    piety,   and    eloquence,   was 

pie  of  the  several  States  comprising  the  Federal  the  pastor  of  a  colored  Baptist  Church  in  the 

Union  have  rightly  exercised  from  the  origin  of  the  city,  and  as  such  was  permitted  by  Mayor  Mc- 

Government  to  the  present  time,;'  we  recognize  .a  ^llibter  to  exercise  his  calling,  though  prohib- 

&ss^^Vi^sss^j!^^  «*i  *  vooal  ]r,  {rn  t™x  *&"*  wright 

that  enlarged  statesmanship  which  looks  to  the  per-  to  preach  was  defended  by  the  Mayor  before  a 

manent  peace  and  happiness  of  a  great  people  ;  and  civil  tribunal  with   such   effect    that  he  was 

ji  the  prosecution  of  that  plan  we  pledge  to  him  our  never  subsequently  molested.    For  these  deeds 

vigorous  and  hearty  support.  Qf  kindness  the  people  of  color  in  Savannah 

The  election  took  place  on  November  6th,  were  accustomed  for  years  to  pray  publicly  for 

with  the  following  result  for  Governor :  Mr.  McAllister  in  their  churches.    At  the  age 
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of  thirty-five  he  was  one  of  the  most  prorai-  was  conferred  upon  his  brother-in-law,  the 
nent  and  influential  members  of  the  Legisla-  late  Dr.  John  "W.  Francis,  of  New  York.  Dor- 
tare  of  Georgia,  and  subsequently,  for  five  sue-  ing  his  residence  in  California  he  contributed 
cessive  years,  represented:  Savannah  in  the  largely  toward  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice 
State  Senate,  during  which  time,  in  the  face  in  San  Francisco,  as  he  had  previously  cooper* 
of  a  vigorous  and  persistent  opposition,  he  ated  in  the  establishment  of  several  churches 
effected  a  radical  and  most  beneficial  ohange  in  in  his  native  State.  Failing  health  compelled 
the  judicial  system  of  that  State,  by  the  estab-  him  to  resign  his  position  as  Circuit  Judge  in 
lishment  of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  1862,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  he  re- 
Errors.  In  1845  he  became  the  Democratic  mained  in  private  life.  Of  Judge  McAllister's 
candidate  for  the  governorship  of  Georgia,  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  it  may  be  gen- 
and,  though  his  party  were  in  a  hopeless  mi-  erally  observed  that  he  possessed  in  happy 
nority,  such  was  his  personal  popularity  that  combination  the  shrewd  practical  sense,  the 
he  was  defeated  only  by  a  small  vote,  and,  keen  analytical  power,  and  the  strong  moral 
three  years  afterwards,  represented  his  native  feeling  which  characterized  his  Scottish  ances- 
State,  as  one  of  the  delegates  at  large,  in  the  try,  and  the  fervid  imagination  and  the  chiv- 
National  Democratic  Convention  which  noini-  alrous  honor  which  grow  out  of  aristocratic 
nated  General  Cass  for  the  Presidency.  On  systems  and  ripen  under  tropical  skies.  His 
the  discovery  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  learning  was  both  extensive  and  varied ;  bis 
Pacific,  Mr.  McAllister,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  with  style,  whether  in  speaking  or  in  writing,  dear 
a  family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  six  children,  and  rich ;  and  his  language  apt  and  precise, 
some  of  whom  were  still  dependent  upon  his  His  manners  were  of  the  old  school,  so  courtly 
personal    exertions,    courageously  abandoned  and  so  gentle  that  they  won  for  him  affection 

Erofessional  and  political  preferment,  to  venture  and  commanded*  for  him  respect.      He  was 

is  fortunes  amid  the  hardships  and  unparal-  kind  and  generous  to  all  with  whom  he  came 

leled  energies  of  that  distant  coast.  in  contact ;  and  young  practitioners  especially, 

In  1855  he  received  from  President  Franklin  who  in  their  early  struggles  are  often  checked 

Pierce  the  appointment  of  United  States  Cir-  and  wounded  by  the  frosty  patronage,    the 

cuit  Judge  for  the  State  of  California.    Titles  trampling  jealousy,   or  the  stern  severity  of 

and  claims  were  in  a  chaotic  state  throughout  their  seniors,  ever  found  in  him  a  discriniinat* 

that  wealthy  country.     Mexican  and  English  ing  adviser  and  a  sympathizing  friend.      His 

law  conflicted  at  many  points;  the  deeds  and  published  works  were  few — fewer  than  they 

boundaries  of  estates  were  exposed  to  every  should  have  been,  with  his  high  intellectual 

variety  of  trespass  and  chicanery ;   mines  of  power  and  his  graceful  and  elegant  style.     A 

untold  wealth,  the  stoppage  of  which  for  a  "  Eulogy  on  President  Jackson,"  and  a  volume 

single  day  involved  thousands  of  dollars,  were  of  his  legal  opinions  published  by  one  of  his 

subject  to  his  injunction  and  adjudication ;  and  sons,  are  the  principal  monuments  which  re- 

the  industry  and  fortunes  of  innumerable  fami-  main  of  his  intellectual  labors  and  his  untiring 

lies  were  dependent  upon  his  firmness  and  mental  industry. 

legal  ability.     His  record  speaks  for  itself;  his        MoOARTEE,  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D.t  an  Anaeri- 

decisions  were    reaffirmed   and  sustained  at  can  Presbyterian  clergyman,  born  in  the  city 

Washington;  and  thus,  much  of  the  prosperity  of  New  York,  September  80,  1791,  died    at 

and  happiness  of  California  is  due  to  the  labors  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1865.    His  family 

and  honesty  of  Judge  McAllister,  the  first  were  of  Scotch  origin,  and  his  father  was  a  rul- 

United  States  Circuit  Judge  of  the   Pacific  ing  elder  in  the  Scots  Presbyterian  Church  of 

Coast.    His  opinions  have  been  published  by  which  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  was  the  distinguished 

one  of  his  sons.    During  his  Judgeship  there  pastor.   Young  McCartee,  after  a  very  thorough 

arose  the  noted  struggle  between  the  citizens  course  of  preparation,  entered  Columbia  Col- 

of  San  Francisco  and  the  State  Courts;  but  lege,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1808,  and 

when  an  appeal  was  made  to  his  authority,  leaving  college  commenced  the  study  of  law, 

and  the  Vigilance  Committee  had  become  ex-  and  was  in  due  time  admitted  to  the  New  York 

aggerated  beyond  the  intention  of  its  origin**  bar,  where  his  intellectual  and  social  qualities, 

tors,  and  continued  to  exist  alone  through  fear  his  close  application  to  legal  studies,  and  his 

of  the  consequences  from  such  a  usurpation  of  graceful  eloquence,  soon  won  him  reputation, 

authority,  it  was  disbanded  by  the  judicious  and  would  m  a  few  years  have  given  him  a 

firmness  of  Judge  McAllister,  who  was  con-  leading  position  among  the  profession.    After 

rageously  supported  in  his  enforcement  of  re-  two  or  three  years  of  practice,  however,  having 

spect.  for  the  United  States  authority,  by  Ad-  become  a  professor  of  religion,  he  felt  called 

niiral  Farragut,  then  Commander  Farragut  of  to  give  his  talents  and  his  life  to  the  work 

the   Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island,  California,  of  the  ministry,  and  accordingly  entered  the 

Law  and  order  were  reestablished,  and  those  Theological   Seminary  of  the  Associate    Re* 

who  were  violent  against  the  action  of  Judge  formed  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the 

MoAllister  became  his  firm  admirers.  head  of  which  was  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  John 

Judge  McAllister  received  from  Columbia  M.  Mason,  D.D.,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  great 

College,  New  York,  the  honorary  degree  of  reputation.    He  was   licensed   to   preach'  in 

Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  same  time  in  which  it  April,  1816,  and  received  calls  from  numerals 
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vacant  churches  to  settle  as  their  pastor.  He  the  sciences  bearing  on  their  own  pursuits, 
finally  accepted  that  of  the  Old  Scots  Church,  In  the  spring  of  1840,  with  renovated  health, 
in  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia.  He  entered  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church 
upon  his  labors  there  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  of  Goshen,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and  again 
but  was  not  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  assumed  his  appropriate  position  as  a  leader 
till  May,  1817.  Soon  after  his  settlement  he  and  religious  teacher.  Here  he  had  a  long  and 
was  married  to  Miss  Jessie,  eldest  daughter  of  rigorous  contest,  at  first  almost  single-handed, 
the  celebrated  Divie  Bethune.  His  labors  in  against  those  whom  he  deemed  as  violating  the 
connection  with  the  Spruce  Street  Church  were  law  of  the  Sabbath.  At  first  many  of  his  old 
abundant  and  very  successful.  The  church,  friends  were  alienated,  but  in  the  end  he  car- 
which  at  his  coming  was  weak  in  numbers  was  ried  his  point,  and  they  acknowledged  the 
greatly  increased  and  strengthened,  and  the  justice  and  manliness  of  his  course.  In  1849 
congregation  filled  the  house  to  overflowing,  he  removed  to  Newburgh,  to  become  the  pastor 
The  prejudices  of  the  older  members  were,  of  the  Union  Presbyterian  Church,  and  while 
however,  very  strong,  and  their  adherence  to  residing  there  (in  1855)  lost  his  excellent  and 
old  habits  and  forms  so  strenuous,  that  the  devoted  wife.  In  1856  he  was  recalled  to 
young  pastor  found  his  position  one  of  great  New  York,  to  take  charge  of  the  Associate  Re- 
discomfort,  and  he  resigned  his  charge  on  the  formed  Church  in  Twenty-fifth  Street,  which 
21st  of  April,  1821.  He  had  expected  to  re-  was  to  be  united  with  the  Westminster  Church 
move  to  Baltimore  on  leaving  Philadelphia,  in  Twenty-second  Street.  This  union  was  hap* 
but  receiving  an  urgent  call  from  the  Irish  pily  effected,  the  heavy  debt  which  oppressed 
Presbyterian  Church,  then  worshipping  in  the  church  removed  by  his  earnest  efforts,  and 
Orange  Street,  New  York,  he  accepted  it,  and  then,  though  with  a  mind  still  vigorous  and 
was  installed  as  its  pastor  in  1822.  The  church  active,  but  with  his  physical  powers  impaired 
was  at  that  time  composed  of  only  about  thirty  by  disease,  he  retired  from  pastoral  duties  in 
members,  mostly  emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  1862,  and  removed  to  Yonkers,  where  the  brief 
its  house  of  worship  was  badly  located,  and  in  remainder  of  his  days  was  passed, 
every  respect  unattractive.  By  his  strenuous  MoCLURE,  Alexandre  Wilson,  D.  D.,  a 
efforts  and  influence  a  valuable  and  pleasant  clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
site  was  obtained  in  Canal  Street,  on  favorable  and  author,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1808, 
terms,  and  a  new  edifice,  of  ample  dimensions  died  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  September  20,  1865. 
erected  upon  it.  Here  *  Mr.  McCartee  soon  He  studied  in  the  Latin  School  of  Boston,  and 
gathered  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  entered  Yale  College. 
the  city,  and  in  a  few  years  had  a  communing  After  spending  two  years  at  New  Haven,  his 
membership  numbering  more  than  one  thou-  relations  were  transferred  to  Amherst  College, 
sand  names.  From  being  the  feeblest  society  where  he  was  graduated  in  1827.  During  the 
in  New  York,  his  church  became  one  of  the  last  term  of  his  senior  year,  there  was  a  pow- 
strongest  and  most  influential  in  the  Presby-  erful  revival  of  religion  in  college,  of  which  he 
terian  denomination.  To  this  church  Dr.  Mc-  was  a  very  marked  subject.  From  this  time  for- 
Cartee  (he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  ward  he  looked  to  the  ministry  with  singleness 
Columbia  College  in  1831)  sustained  quite  of  purpose,  never  taking  into  consideration  any 
other  relations  than  those  of  the  pastors  of  the  other  pursuit  in  life.  He  immediately  entered 
city  generally.  While  laboring  constantly  and  upon  his  theological  studies  at  the  Andover 
iadetatigably  as  preacher  and  pastor,  he  was  Theological  Seminary,  then  oonducted  by  Bra. 
also  the  adviser,  the  legal  counsellor,  and  in-  Porter,  Woods,  and  Stuart,  whom  he  ever  held 
formally  the  magistrate  of  his  congregation,  in  great  honor.  He  graduated  at  Andover  in 
The  troubles,  difficulties,  and  anxieties  of  even  1830.  After  preaching  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  two 
the  humblest  and  most  timid  were  freely  un-  years,  he  was  ordained  therein  1832.  A  pow- 
bosomed  to  him,  and  his  counsel,  sympathy,  erful  revival  of  religion  during  these  two  years 
and  wise  decision,  most  heartily  bestowed,  saved  that  church  from  extinction.  Hecontin- 
The  burden  and  responsibility  of  such  a  position  ued  pastor  there  eleven  years,  during  which  time 
in  a  congregation  so  large,  forbado  his  indul-  there  were  many  conversions,  adding  greatly 
gence  in  the  pursuits  of  scholarship,  or  his  do-  to  the  strength  of  the  church.  After  the  dis- 
votion  of  any  considerable  time  to  belles-let-  solution  of  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  Maiden 
tres  studies  for  which  he  had  a  strong  inclina-  church,  he  became  acting  pastor  of  the  PresbJ- 
tion,  and  eventually  made  such  inroads  upon  terian  church  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  At 
his  remarkably  vigorous  constitution  as  to  com-  that  time  there  was  a  military  post  established 
pel  him  to  seek,  in  1836,  a  less  laborious  and  there,  embracing  two  hundred  or  three  hun- 
exoiting  sphere  of  labor.  In  that  year  he  be-  dred  soldiers,  together  with  the  general  and 
came  pastor  of  a  small  Presbyterian  church  at  his  staff.  He  labored  with  great  assiduity 
Port  Carbon,  Schuylkill  County,  Penn.,  where,  among  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  in  a  general  way 
in  addition  to  other  and  more  directly  pastoral  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  until  the  officer  in 
labors,  he  gave  great  attention  to  the  intellec-  charge  told  him  that  the  guard-house,  which 
tual  improvement  of  the  miners  ef  that  region,  had  been  generally  crowded  with  occupants, 
and  organized  a  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  late  had  little  occasion  to  be  used.  He  per- 
among  them,  to  incite  them  to  the  study  of  severed  in  these  labors  with  great  benefit  to 
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the  community,  under  obstacles  and  disconr-  Convention,  by  which  the  present  constitution 
agements  that  would  almost  have  appalled  any  of  Ohio  was  framed,  Mr.  Medill  was  elected  as 
other  man.  From  thence  he  returned  to  Bos-  one  of  the  delegates  from  Fairfield  County.  Of 
ton,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  publication  the  Constitutional  Convention  he  was  chosen 
of  the  u  Christian  Observatory,"  which  he  the  presiding  officer,  and  he  received  the  award 
edited  more  than  three  years.  He  assisted  of  the  members  thereof  as  a  presiding  officer 
also  three  years  in  conducting  the  "  Puritan  of  rare  excellence.  At  the  first  election  under 
Recorder,"  then  edited  by  Dr.  Parsons  Cooke,  the  present  constitution  he  was  elected  Lieu- 
About  this  time  he  was  recalled  to  his  own  tenant-Governor  by  the  Democratic  party,  and 
char  oh  in  Maiden,  where  he  remained  a  few  succeeded  to  the  Governorship  by  reason  of  Gov. 
years,  and  was  then  installed  over  the  Dutch  Wood  having  resigned  the  Governorship  and 
Reformed  church  in  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  accepted  the  consulship  to  Valparaiso.  In  Octo* 
He  remained  pastor  of  that  church  three  years,  ber,  1853,  Mr.  Medill  was  elected  Governor,  and 
and  on  his  dismission,  at  once  entered  upon  served  out  the  term  of  his  office.  Under  Prea- 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  American  and  ident  Buchanan  he  held  the  position  of  Comp- 
Foreign  Christian  Union,  in  place  of  Rev.  Dr.  troller  of  the  Treasury.  The  dnties  of  every 
Baird,  resigned.  In  the  first  year  of  his  secre-  trust  reposed  in  Mr.  Medill  were  discharged 
taryship  he  was  appointed  ohaplain  at  Rome,  with  ability  and  strict  fidelity.  In  his  public 
At  the  anniversaries  of  the  great  benevolent  and  private  relations  he  was  a  man  of  great 
societies  in  London  and  Paris,  he  represented  purity  of  character.  In  his  politics  he  was  a 
his  own  society  in  public  addresses.  He  spent  Democrat,  true  and  unfaltering, 
much  time  in  Paris  in  making  arrangements  MEEK,  Hon.  Alexandeb  Bbaufobt,  an  emi- 
and  collecting  subscriptions  for  erecting  a  nent  lawyer  and  author,  born  in  South  Caroli- 
chapel  there.  After  his  return  to  the  United  na  in  1814,  died  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  November 
States  he  occupied  himself  very  earnestly  in  80,  1865.  His  father,  a  physician  and  clergy- 
measures  to  secure  the  erection  of  the  Paris  man  of  the  Methodist  Church,  removed  with 
chapel.  This  object  was  happily  effected  after  his  family  to  Alabama  in  1819  and  settled  at 
having  been  talked  of  in  vain  by  good  men  Tuscaloosa.  The  son  was  graduated  at  the 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  following  University  of  Alabama,  and  was  admitted  to 
spring,  March,  1859,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  the  bar  in  1835,  where  his  logic,  legal  research, 
by  the  asthma  with  great  violence,  at  Rutland,  wit,  and  eloquence  gave  him  at  once  a  place  in 
Vermont,  on  a  journey,  which  soon  disabled  the  front  rank  of  his  legal  compeers.  He 
him  from  active  labors,  and  from  which  he  served  in  1836  in  the  Seminole  war,  and  was 
never  folly  recovered.  Dr.  McClure  published  soon  after  appointed  Attorney-General  of  his 
a  large  number  of  works  during  his  ministry,  State,  which  office  he  abandoned  for  an  edi- 
among  which  are  the  following:  A  little  tract  torial  position,  as  more  in  consonance  with  the 
called  the  "Life  Boat,"  which  had  a  wide  cir-  literary  bent  of  his  mind.  In  1842  he  became 
culation — it  was  called  "An  Allegory;  "  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Tuscaloosa,  and 
"  Four  Lectures  on  Ultra  Universalism,"  three  during  his  term  of  office  published  a  useful 
editions,  two  volumes  of  the  u Lives  of  the  "Digest"  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  In  1845 
Chief  Fathers  of  New-England,"  in  the  series  he  held  the  post  of  law  clerk,  in  the  office  of 
published  by  the  Mass.  S.  S.  Society,  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington, 
41  Translators  Reviewed,"  giving  a  biographical  and  in  1846  was  appointed  United  States  Dis- 
sketch  of  each  translator  concerned  in  King  trict  Attorney  for  Southern  Alabama,  which 
James'  version.  This  has  been  adopted  by  the  post  he  held  for  four  years,  the  next  five  being 
Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  devoted  to  editorial  duties,  during  which  time 
Church.  Dr.  McClure  was  a  man  of  extensive  he  was  elected,  in  1855,  to  the  State  Leg-iala- 
learning,  a  sound  divine,  and  warm  and  faith-  ture,  where  he  originated  and  carried  out  the 
fill  in  his  friendships.  Free  School  system  of  the  State.  In  1854  he 
MEDILL,  Hon.  William,  ex-Governor  of  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  Mobile 
Ohio,  born  in  Newcastle  County,  Delaware,  in  County,  from  which  office  he  was  ousted  at 
1805,  died  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  September  2,  the  next  election  by  the  Enow-Nothing  party, 
1865.  He  received  a  thorongh  aoademical  edn-  who  then  held  the  reins  of  power  in  Mobile, 
cation,  studied  law,  and  having  removed  to  In  1856  he  was  a  Democratic  Presidential 
Ohio,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  State  in  Elector,  and  also  in.  1860,  when  he  supported 
1832.  He  was  soon  after  elected  to  the  State  Mr.  Breckinridge.  In  1859  he  was  reelected 
Legislature,  and  gained  some  distinction  as  one  to  the  Legislature,  and  chosen  Speaker  of  that 
of  the  Democratic  leaders;  was  twice  elected  body,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  a  grace  and 
Speaker,  and  was  a  Representative  in  Congress  dignity  and  thorongh  knowledge  of  parliamen- 
from  that  State  from  1839  to  1843.  Under  the  tary  usages  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
administration  of  President  Polk  he  was  ap-  his  associates.  For  years  prior  to  his  death, 
pointed  first  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  however,  his  attention  was  mainly  devoted  to 
subsequently  held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  literary  pursuits,  and  in  1855  he  published 
Indian  Affairs,  the  duties  of  whioh  position  he  "  Red  Eagle,"  an  historic  poem  of  the  Creek 
discharged  with-  great  acceptability.  When  war,  which  was  soon  followed  by  u  Songs  of 
delegates  were  elected  to  the  Constitutional  the  South,"  and  "  Romantic  Passages  5t!  South- 
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western  History,"  a  prose  volume  for  which  but  it  casts  easily;  and  it  is  therefore,  applica- 
his  profound  interest  in  the  subject  and  the  ble  to  the  construction  of  such  machines  or 
researches  of  early  years  furnished  him  abun-  parts  of  them  as  require  extreme  hardness, 
dant  materials,  which  were  clothed  with  all  rather  than  tenacity.  The  metal  so  produced 
the  beauties  of  his  diction  and  the  graces  of  is,  moreover,  singularly  sonorous ;  and  M.  Gau- 
his  poetic  pen.  These  works  attained  a  wide-  din  has  proposed  it  as  a  material  for  bells, 
spread  reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  being  Cast-iron  and  Steel  hardened  with  Tungsten. 
highly  lauded  by  the  English  press.  His  next  — M.  Gaudin  finds  that  a  metal  still  harder 
undertaking  was  a  M  History  of  Alabama,1'  for  than  that  just  referred  to,  is  produced  by  ad- 
which  he  was  arranging  and  compiling  the  dition  of  tungsten  to  the  materials  for  cast- 
abundant  materials  at  his  disposal,  but  unfor-  iron.  He  states  that,  as  a  material  for  cutting 
tanately  the  hand  of  death  prevented  the  com-  rocks,  this  tungsten  iron  surpasses  every  thing 
pletion  of  his  greatest  work,  and  the  his-  previously  known ;  and  that  crystals  of  it  will 
toric  annals  of  his  State  have  suffered  an  irre-  cut  glass  as  readily  as  the  diamond. 

?  arable   loss.      The  personal  appearance  of  A  statement  appears  in  the  Mechanics1  Maga- 

udge   Meek  was  very  striking,  and   would  zine,  September  8,  1865,  to  the  effect  that  the 

arrest  attention  in  any  concourse.    Rising  to  tungsten  steel  so  much  talked  of  a  few  years 

the  commanding  height  of  six  feet  four  inches,  since,  and  in  the  processes  for  which  Mr.  Mushet 

he  towered  above  the  heads  of  common  men,  especially  was  largely  interested  (see  Ieon  and 

and  it  was  a  favorite  jest  among  his  friends  that  Steel,  Cyclopaedia,  1868),  proves  to  have  no 

although  "  Meek,  he  was  by  no  means  lowly."  sufficient  superiority  in  value  to  warrant  its 

His  eyes  were .  blue,  his  complexion  florid,  his  production.    M.  Le  Guen,  however,  in  a  note  to 

forehead  high  and  massive,  features  good,  and  the  French  Academy,  so  late  as  November  7, 

when  lit  up  by  his  genial  smile,  remarkably  1864,  reasserts  as  the  result  of  his  experiments 

attractive.     His  conversational  powers  were  that  the  addition  of  tungsten  to  steel,  up  to  2£ 

brilliant,  his  fund  of  anecdote  exhaust! ess,  his  per  cent.,  greatly  increases  its  tenacity ;  though 

wit  free  and  flashing,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  effect  is  less  when  the  iron  is  cemented  with 

men  and  manners  and  literature  tho^pugh.  wood  charcoal  than  when  with  coke.  • 

Judge  Meek  was  an  accomplished  and  skilful  In  regard  to  the  beneficial  effeots  of  the  addi- 

chess-player,  and  achieved  much  distinction  in  tion  of  tungsten  to  cast-iron,  greater  unanimity 

competition  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  opinion  exists;   and  on  this  point  M.  Le 

chess-players  both  in   this   country   and   in  Guen  still  maintains  his  former  views.    He 

Europe.  states  that  results  of  experiments  lately  made 

METALS,  Some  Points  in  the  Working  of.  at  the  Marine  Foundry  at  Nevers  go  to  show 

Iron  of  Remarkable  Purity. — Dr.  Stahlschmidt  that  cast-iron  has  its  tenacity  improved  to  the 

has  obtained  with  better  success  than  other  extent  of  about  one-sixth  by  the  addition  of  2 

chemists  the  nitride  of  iron,  by  means  of  passing  per  cent,  of  tungsten.    As  the  metal  itself  has 

ammoniacal  gas  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  not  been  hitherto  available  in  sufficient  quanti- 

redness,  and  containing  the  sublimed  protochlo-  ties,  the  addition  is  made  in  form  of  the  min- 

ride  of  that  metal.    Among  the  products  of  the  eral  wolfram. 

reaction  is  the  new  nitride,  NFe<,  which  remains  Economical  Production  of  Metallic  Tungsten. 

in  the  tube.  — Up  to  the  present  time,  tungsten  had  been 

By  decomposing  with  hydrogen  the  compound  isolated  only  in  small  quantities,  or  in  form  of  a 
named,  the  author  succeeded  in  separating  iron  highly  infusible  powder,  or  otherwiso  unsuita- 
in  a  state  of  very  remarkable  purity.  He  de-  ble  for  use.  It  is  now  stated  that  a  Swedish 
scribes  the  metal  in  this  condition  as  "  of  a  sil-  metallurgist  has  discovered  a  method  of  reduc- 
ver- white  color,  extraordinarily  ductile,  and  so  ing  tungsten,  by  which  he  obtains  it  at  once  in 
soft  that  it  may  with  ease  be  cut  with  a  knife,  the  state  of  fusion,  and  that  ingots  of  the  pure 
It  oxidizes  in  the  air  as  readily  as  ordinary  iron,  metal,  weighing  several  pounds,  have  been  on 
and  in  moist  air  more  readily.  It  possesses  the  exhibition  at  Stockholm.  As  obtained  by  the 
property  of  condensing  water  on  its  surface  new  process,  tungsten  does  not  cost  more  than 
when  in  contact  with  atmospherio  air."  Its  a  few  shillings  per  pound.  If  really  obtainable 
specific  gravity  is  as  low  as  6.03.  It  dissolves  so  cheaply,  and  providing  also  it  can  be  work- 
in  acids  without  leaving  the  slightest  residue ;  ed,  a  metal  of  so  great  density,  and  which 
and  it  appears  to  be  purer  than  any  iron  ob-.  bears  exposure  to  so  intense  heat  without  un- 
tained  by  any  other  method*  dergoing  fusion,  is  almost  sure  to  prove  of 

Exceedingly  Hard  Iron. — Some  years  ago,  very  great  value  in  certain  of  the  arts.  While 
M.  Gaudin  found  that  by  heating  iron,  tolerably  the  specific  gravity  of  platinum  is  21.5,  and  that 
free  from  carbon,  with  a  small  quantity  of  of  gold  about  19.4,  that  of  tungsten  is  not  less 
boron  and  to  a  very  high  temperature,  he  ob-  than  17.5 ;  so  that  this  last  takes  rank  among 
tained  a  product  which  could  not  be  forged,  bnt  the  heaviest  known  metals, 
which  possessed  extraordinary  hardness.  He  Iron  from  Titaniferous  Ores. — The  metal  re- 
has  now  found  that  an  equally  hard  iron  may  cently  obtained  at  West  Bromwich  and  else- 
be  produced  by  adding  to  ordinary  cast-iron  in  where,  England,  by  the  smelting,  of  a  titaniferous 
fusic  n  some  phosphate  of  iron  and  peroxide  of  iron-sand  brought  from  New  Zealand,  is  spoken 
manganese.    The  product  cannot  be  forged,  of  as  an  "  almost  unprecedentedly  fine  quality  of 
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iron."    It  can  be  paddled  in  one-half  the  time  Poumerede  has  employed  the  vapor  of  zinc  as  a 

commonly  occupied,  and  the  loss  is  no  more  reducing  agent,  and  by  use  of  it  has  obtained  a 

than  one-fourth  that  usually  taking  place.    The  number  of  interesting  products.  By  this  means, 

good  qualities  of  tbe  iron  so  obtained  are  owing  for  example,  he  has  procured  in  metallic  form 

to  its  freedom  from  both  sulphur  and  phospho-  some  of  the  more  difficultly  reducible  of  the 

rus,  as  well  as  to  its  containing  titanium.    This  heavy  metals,  as  chromium,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 

iron  is  said  completely  to  resist  the  action  of  manganese,  and  with  ease  especially  from  their 

shlorhydric  acid.  .  chlorides  or  fluorides.    M.  Peligot  exhibited  to 

It  being  admitted  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  March  28,  1864, 
titanium  improves  both  iron  and  steel,  attention  specimens  of  nickel  and  cobalt  thus  prepared, 
is  beginning  to  be  directed  toward  the  titanif-  and  also  magnificent  crystals  of  iron, 
erous  iron,  or  "  ilmenite,"  existing  in  so  vast  New  Smelting  Furnace  for  Copper,  etc. — Gen. 
quantities  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Canada,  Raschette,  director  of  the  works  of  Prince 
and  elsewhere,  and  which,  while  it  is  to  be  had  Demidoff,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  ordi- 
mnch  more  cheaply  than  the  iron-sand,  holds  nary  furnaces  with  a  circular  interior,  the  ores, 
forty  per  cent,  of  an  oxide  of  titanium  against  metals,  combustible  matters,  etc.,  descend  less 
bat  from  nine  to  thirteen  per  cent,  in  the  latter,  rapidly  about  the  sides  than  in  the  middle — an 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  smelting  an  inconvenience  which  several  engineers  have 
ore  containing  so  much  titanium,  but  it  is  pro-  proposed  to  remedy  by  making  the  cavity  ellip- 
posed  to  mix  the  titaniferous,  in  small  propor-  tical—has  adopted,  instead,  the  oblong  form, 
tions,  with  the  ordinary  OTes.-~Mechanics'  He  makes  the  throat  quite  large,  and  the  height 
Magazine,  September,  1865.  of  the  furnace  moderate,  that  for  working  of 
(hues  contained  in  Molten  Iron  and  Steel. —  copper  ores  being  thirteen  feet.  The  fire  is 
It  has  long  been  known  that  a  disengagement  placed  in  the  foundations,  and  two  rows  of 
of  combustible  gases  often,  if  not  always,  oc-  blast-pipes,  alternating  upon  tbe  two  long  feces 
oars  at  the  moment  of  pouring  molten  iron  or  of  the  interior,  throw  in  the  blast.  Three  fur- 
steel  into  the  moulds.  This  had  been  supposed  naces  of  this  sort  are  in  operation  in  the  de- 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  moisture  contain*  partment  of  the  Ural,  one  being  at  Perm.  Great 
ed  in  the  sand  of  the  mould ;  but  M.  Oailletet,  in  economy  of  fuel  appears  thus  to  be  secured, 
a  note  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  November  whilst  the  slag  contains  little  copper,  and  the 
18,  1865,  presents  facts  which  disprove  such  furnaces  last  longer  than  the  old  ones  of  pro- 
supposition.  His  experiments  leave  no  doubt  matic  form.  M.  Raschette  is,  however,  proba- 
that  combustible  gases  are  liberated  from  molten  bly  too  sanguine  in  supposing,  as  it  appears  ho 
iron  daring  its  cooling,  and  when  the  iron  has  does,  that  his  form  of  furnace  is  tbe  best  for  all 
not  come  in  contact  with  sand  or  other  body  possible  ores,  and  for  the  extraction  of  all 
containing  moisture ;  and  those  gases  he  finds  metals — iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin, 
to  consist  mainly  of  carbonic  oxide  and  Ay-  zinc,  platinum,  etc 
drogen.  Utilization  of  Copper  Smolce* — During  the 

The  author  succeeded  best  in  his  experiments  last  fifty  years,  several  attempts  have  been  made 
by  use  of  a  conical  vessel,  without  bottom,  but  in  England,  and  it  &\  Dears  also  on  the.  Con- 
having  attached  to  its  upper  part  an  apparatus  tinent,  to  abate  the  nuisance  of  the  copper 
for  collecting  the  gases.  This  vessel,  previous-  smoke  given  off  from  the  works  in  which  the 
ly  heated  to  redness  to  free  it  of  moisture,  is  ores  of  that  metal  are  calcined,  and  that  by 
then  plunged  down  into  the  molten  metal ;  and,  means  of  utilizing  the  chief  deleterious  prod- 
its  temperature  being  still  lower  than  that  of  ucts — the  sulphurous  gases,  including  mainly 
such  mass,  a  portion  of  the  latter  entering  its  sulphurous  acid — resulting  from  the  sulphur  of 
interior  rapidly  cools  there,  and  in  so  doing  the  ore ;  but,  up  to  a  recent  period,  these  at- 
evolves  in  all  cases  the  gases  which  have  been  tempts  had  all  proved  ineffectual.  The  smoke 
named.  With  these  is  always  mixed  some  from  the  great  copper-smelting  establishments 
nitrogen,  ooming  in  part  or  wholly  from  air  in  of  Swansea  has  for  years  had  the  effect  of  de- 
the  apparatus.  stroying  vegetation  for  many  miles  over  the 

In  case  of  an  English  gray  oast-iron,  smelted  country  around ;  and  the  copper-smelters  of 

with  coke,  the  gases  obtained  consisted,  in  100  that  district  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 

parts,  of  carbonio  oxide  57.9,  hydrogen  83.7,  large  sums  as  compensation  for  the  damage 

and  nitrogen  8.4;  and  in  case  of  French  iron,  thus  done.' 

smelted  with  charcoal,  of  carbonic  oxide  49.2,  The  roasting  of  the  ores  has  hitherto  been 
hydrogen  88.6,  and  nitrogen  12.2.  M.  Cailletet  performed  either  in  kilns,  grate-f  irnaces,  or 
could  not  succeed  in  collecting,  by  the  same  muffles.  In  the  first  case,  the  stamped  ores 
method,  the  gases  evolved  by  molten  steel,  the  are  previously  mixed  with  clay  or  loam,  formed 
temperature  being  so  high  as  instantly  to  liquefy  into  balls  and  dried.  When  muffles  are  used, 
the  vessel  used.  Collecting  those  gases,  how-  the  pounded  pyrites  is  spread  on  plates  of  fire- 
ever,  by  ^  another  method-he  found  them  to  clay,  and  requires  to  be  kept  continually  stirred, 
consist,  in  like  manner,  chiefly  of  carbonio  ox-  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  air.  It  appears 
ide  and  hydrogen. — Mechanics1  Magazine,  De-  that  no  method  proposed  in  connection  with 
oember  15,  1865.  these  processes  has  yet  practically  served  the 

Reduction  of  Certain  Metals  by  Zinc — M.  desired  purposes  of  abstracting  from  tbe  fur- 
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nace  smoke  the  sulphurous  gases,  and  securing  sulphuric-acid  ohatnbers.    Fresh  hatches  of  ore, 

economically  .their  conversion  into  snlphnrio  about  1,000  lbs.  weight,  are  introduced  every 

acid.  two  hours  at  the  end  of  the  ore-chamber 

Messrs.  Vivian  and  Sons,  the  eminent  cop-  farthest  from  the  fire-place  (and  so  the  less 
per-smelters  of  Swansea,  have  of  late  years  heated),  and  are  evenly  spread  out  on  its  floor; 
been  making  earnest  attempts  toward  the  and,  after  the  first  one  or  more  charges  have 
utilization  of  the  sulphurous  gases  of  the  smoke  been  put  in,  these  are,  of  course,  just  previously 
from  their  works.  To  this  end  they  have,  raked  forward  eight  feet  each,  to  make  room 
during  the  year  1865,  examined  the  new  fur-  for  the  new  one ;  the  doors  are  then  closed,  and 
nace  invented  by  M.  GerstenhOfer,  a  German  the  whole  is  left  undisturbed  until  the  time 
chemist,  and  have  purchased  his  patent  for  the  again  for  a  new  charge.  The  first  batch  put  in 
sum  of  £4,000.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  is  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours ;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Bell  brought  forward  another  in-  thereafter  one  is  withdrawn  and  one  intro- 
vention  for  the  purpose,  which  excited  some  duced  at  the  end  of  every  two  hours.  The  ac- 
interest ;  and  the  same  firm  has  invited  him  to  tion  of  the  furnace  is  thus  unintennitting,  and 
test  the  practical  working  of  his  method.  Mr.  it  calcines  about  six  tons  of  ore  in  each  twenty- 
Peter  Spence,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Pen-  four  hours.  The  ores  being  exposed  in  their 
dleton  Alum  Works,  probably  the  largest  of  transit  to  a  gradually  increasing  temperature, 
the  kind  in  the  world,  has  meanwhile  had  in  clotting  is  entirely  prevented;  and  their  sulphur, 
operation  during  three  years  past  a  form  of  combining  with  oxygen,  forms  sulphurous  acid, 
copper-ore  calcining  furnace,  devised  by  him  to  be  subsequently  converted  into  sulphuric 
with  a  view  to  the  utilization  of  the  copper  in  the  proper  chambers  and  in  the  usual  way. 
ffmoke,  and  for  which  he  claims,  over  M.  Ger-  Mr.  Spence  states  the  cost  of  calcining  by  his 
stenhofer's,  the  merit  at  least  that  it  does  not  furnace  at  only  2s.  l\d.  per  statute  ton  of  ore, 
necessitate  a  previous  pulverizing  of  the  ores,  which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  calcining  by  the 

The  value  of  the  sulphur  wasted  in  the  cop-  furnaces  generally  in  use ;  while,  further,  for 
per  smoke  at  Swansea  alone  has  been  estimated  every  five  tons  of  ore  calcined,  £9  worth  of  oil 
at  £250,000  per  annum.  But  Mr.  Spence,  of  vitriol  is  obtained,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
taking  the  amount  of  ores  there  worked  at  £1,  and  from  constituents  which  the  ordinary 
about  5,000  tons  weekly,  and  the  proportion  of  furnaces  turn  to  no  account.  For  the  three 
sulphur  in  them  as  averaging  24  to  28  per  years  during  which  this  furnace  has  been  in 
cent.,  finds  this  equivalent  to  3,300  tons  weekly  use,  all  the  sulphuric  acid  used  at  Mr.  Spence's 
of  brown  oil  of  vitrol,  and  to  a  yearly  value,  works,  whether  at  Pendleton  or  at  Goole,  have 
at  present  prices,  of  more  than  £500,000.  The  been  produced  through  its  agency. — Meeh. 
quantity  of  acid  named  would  go  far  toward  Magazine,  October  18,  1865. 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  staple  com-  GerstenhS/er's  Copper  Furnace. — This  con- 
mercial  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  at  a  sists  of  a  rectangular  vertical  chamber,  con- 
time  when  so  many  parts  of  the  world  are  be-  structed  of  fire-brick,  and  having  within  it,  from 
ing  ransacked  for  ores  of  sulphur.  It  is  now  above  downward,  a  succession  of  fiat  horizontal 
confidently  expected  that,  by  means  of  Spence's  bars  or  bearers  of  the  same  material,  and  so  ar- 
or  of  some  other  form  of  smoke-collecting  fur-  ranged  that  those  in  any  one  series  do  not  stand 
nace,  the  sulphur  hitherto  worse  than  wasted  directly  over  those  of  the  next.  The  ore,  pre- 
at  the  copper  works,  will  hereafter  be  made  to  viously  finely  divided,  is  admitted  in  regulated 
yield  to  the  smelters  instead  a  handsome  return  supply  between  feed-rollers,  sitnated  within  the 
in  profits.  roof  of  the  furnace  and  a  little  above  the  upper* 

Spence's   Copper-Ore   Calcining  Furnace. —  most  row  of  bars;  and  first  piling  up  on  these, 

This  farnace  is  of  about  fifty  feet  length  from  it  gradually  flows  over  and  descends  upon  those 

end  to  end,  consisting  of  two  chambers  one  below,  until,  by  the  time  it  escapes  at  the  bot- 

above  the  other,  separated  by  a  thin  partition  torn  of  the  furnace,  it  is  supposed  to  have  part- 

of  fire-brick,  and  between  which  no  commnni-  ed  with  all  its  sulphur.    Below  all  the  bars  is 

cation  exists.    The  lower  chamber,  having  the  an  open  space  in  which  a  grate  of  ignited  wood 

fire-place  at  one  end,  and  opening  at  the  other  or  charcoal  is  kept  well  supplied  till  the  charge 

into  the  chimney,  alone  contains  and  discharges  in  the  furnace  is  thoroughly  fired,  but  is  then 

the  products  of  combustion.    In  each  side  of  withdrawn — the  sulphnr  of  the  ore  afterwards 

the  upper  or  ore-chamber  are  six  apertures,  keeping  up  the  combustion.    Just  above  the 

respectively  about  eight  feet  apart,  through  upper  bars  are  channels  in  the  sides  of  the  fur- 

which  the  workmen  can,  at  the  proper  inter-  nace,  through  which  escapes  the  air  of  the  blast 

vals,  move  the  ores  forward  from  the  less  to  or  draught — continually  thrown  in  from  below 

the  more  highly  heated  end  of  the  chamber,  — and  bearing  with  it  the  products  of  combus- 

these  apertures  being  ordinarily  closed  with  tion,  first,  into  a  chamber  in  which  it  deposits 

doors.    An  opening  at  one  end  of  this  chamber  the  dust  from  the  ores  and  also  arsenious  acid, 

also  admits  continually,  while  the  furnace  is  in  and  then  into  the  usual  sulphuric-acid  cham- 

action,  a  current  of  air;  and  this,  taking  up  in  its  bers     The  regulated  current  of  air  mechani- 

course,  the  sulphurous  and  other  gases  disen-  cally  thrown  in  to  form  the  draught,  is  previ- 

gaged  during  calcining  by  the  ores,  escapes  ously  conducted  in  pipes  about  the  exit  channels, 

loaded  with  these  at  the  opposite  end  into  and  economizes  much  of  the  heat  of  the  escap* 
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ing  blast,  by  taking  it  up  and  returning  it  again  cle,  invariably  showed  some  deterioration  from 

into  the  furnace.    The  calcined  ore  falls  at  last  oxygen  contained  in  it,  and  in  amount  varying 

into  a  space  below,  from  which  it  can  be  drawn  from  .12  to  .83  of  1  per  cent    By  prolonged 

off  into  wagons,  to  be  transferred  to  the  next  fusion  of  ordinary  copper  in  a  closed  crucible, 

operation.  under  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and  allowing  the 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  in-  metal  to  cool  out  of  contact  of  air,  Prof  Abel 
ventor  for  this  furnace,  are :  the  large  and  con-  prepared  a  copper  wholly  free  of  oxygen;  and 
tinually-renewed  surfaces  exposed  by  the  finely-  the  metal  in  this  condition  possessed  remark- 
divided  ore;  perfect  contact  of  the  draught  able  toughness.  Samples  of  "dry"  copper 
throughout  with  the  ore;  regulation  of  the  showed  .42  to  .50  of  1  per  cent  of  oxygen,  cor- 
supply  of  ore  as  required ;  do.  of  the  supply  of  responding  to  4.5  per  cent,  of  suboxide.  Prof. 
air,  both  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  ore,  and  Abel  treats  also  of  carbon,  selenium,  and  sul- 
also  for  obviating  the  effect  of  storms ;  and  phur,  as  impurities  in  copper,  but  of  which  the 
finally,  the  economizing  of  waste  heat  of  the  amounts  are  very  small. — Chemical  Nan, 
blast    It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  cost  March  12,  1864. 

of  pulverizing,  of  the  blast,  and  of  the  necessary        Coppering  of  Cast-Iron. — M.  Dullo  presents 

Attention,  may  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  acid  in  Le  Technologiste,  May,  1865,  a  method  of 

obtained.     M.  G-erstenh5fer  states,   however,  coppering  articles  of  cast-iron,  which  (as  he 

that  at  the  Royal  Saxon  Sulphuric- Acid  Works  states)  serves  to  avoid  the  imperfections  and 

this  furnace  is  now  exclusively  employed  for  sometimes  even  failure  liable  to  follow  the 

the  roasting  of  the  pyrites  used,  and  with  suo-  ordinary  processes  in  case  of  that  metal,  while 

cess. — Mech.  Magazine,  October  6,  1865,  etc.  it  is  easy  of  practice,  and  affords  with  ever; 

Saving  from  Slag  of  Copper  Furnaces, — Mr.  sort  of  cast-iron  excellent  results. 
Spence  finds,  that  besides  the  loss  of  sulphur  at       The  piece  to  be  coppered  is  first  scoured 

the  Swansea  and  other  copper  works,  there  has  with   chlorhydrio   acid,  with  very  particular 

been  at  the  former — in  respect  to  which  he  has  care,  freeing  it  of  all  oxide,  and  not  touching  it 

made  examination — a  rejection  of  much  copper,  afterward  with  the  fingers ;  and  it  is  then  left 

the  slag  here  containing  rarely  less  than  0.5  in  slightly  acidulated  water  until  .the  moment 

per  cent  of  the  metal    He  has  patented  the  of  transferring  it  to  the  coppering  bath.   This 

use  of  a  flux  which  saves  a  considerable  portion  bath  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oxide  of  cop- 

of  this  copper,  the  flax  being  simply  the  spent  per  in  chlorhydrio  acid,  in  the  proportions  of 

shale  of  the  alum  manufacture — the  residue  of  25  grammes  (about  J  oz.  avoirdupois)  of  the 

the  shale  of  the  coal-measures,  after  the  latter  oxide  to  170  grammes  (nearly  6  oz.  by  weight) 

has  been  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid  for  the  pro-  of  the  acid,  and  for  every  such  quantity  adding 

duction  of  alum.  1   litre  (1.76  pints)  of   a    mixture,  in  equal 

Non-metallic  Impurities  of  Refined  Copper, —  parts  of  alcohol  and  water.    The  piece  of  iron, 

Obviously,  metallic  impurities  in  copper  must  still  wet,  is  plunged  in  this  bath ;  and  after  the 

exert  considerable  influence  on  the  quality  of  lapse  of  some  hours  it  will  be  found  quite 

the  metal;  but  of  these  analysis  can  already  equally  covered  with   a  thick    and  stronglv 

detect  the  smallest  traces.    Prof.  F.  A.  Abel  adhering  layer  of  copper.    If  the  acid  of  the 

(London  Ghem.  Society,  March  8,  1864)  states  bath  be  either  too  much  concentrated  or  too 

that  of  non-metallic  elements  oxygen  is  very  dilute,  the  coppering  will  not  succeed,  the  iron 

generally  present,  and  that  it  is  known  to  have  becoming  covered  with  crystals  of  chloride  of 

a  marked  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  copper  copper,  or  the  deposit  of  the  metal  occurring 

containing  it.    Copper  being  highly  oxidable,  speedily  but  in  a  thin  film  only.    Alcohol,  a 

and  its  suboxide  to  a  considerable  extent  solu-  poor  conductor  of  electricity,  affords  the  means 

ble  in  the  fused  metal,  the  latter,  as  prepared  of  enfeebling  at  will  the  galvanic  action  in  the 

by  the  ordinary  metallurgical  processes,  can  bath  in  which,  generally,  certain  metals  are  to 

scarcely  be  free  from  oxygen.  be  coated  with  certain  others ;  so  that,  up  to  a 

The  author  had  found  the  process  of  ascer-  certain  limit,  an  increased  proportion  of  alco- 

taining  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  by  reduction  hoi  in  the  mixture  retards  the  deposition  and 

with  hydrogen,  untrustworthy.    He  proposes  favors  an  increase  of  thickness  in  the  coating; 

a  new  one,  in  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  though  it  is  not  well  to  dispense  with  water 

convert  a  known  weight  of  copper  into  its  altogether. 

nitrate,  by  digesting  it  in  an  aqueous  solution  of        An  inconvenience  sometimes  attending  the 

neutral  nitrate  of  silver:  along  with  reduced  above  process  is  the  deposit,  over  a  thin  layer 

silver  and  soluble  nitrate  of  copper,  there  is  of  the  copper,  of  a  layer  of  its  chloride,  which 

obtained  also  a  quantity  of  insoluble  basic  ni-  requires  some  time  to  give  place  to  the  metal; 

trate  of  copper,  and  which  is  proportional  to  where  haste  is  important,  it  may  be  necessary 

the  amount  of  suboxide  that  had  been  present  to  remove  the  piece  from  the  bath,  and,  with 

in  the  metal.     The  author  gives  a  mode  of  the  same  precautions  as  before,  to  wash  it 

treating  the  products  obtained  with  sulphurio  alternately,  twice  in  succession,  first  with  di- 

acid— the  account  being  too  long  for  insertion  lute  chlorhydrio  acid  and  then  with  soda  lye, 

in  this  place — and  through  which  the  propor-  finally  drying  in  a  dry  place.    Objects  coated 

tion  of  suboxide  in  any  sample  becomes  known,  as  above  described  can  be  covered  again  with  a 

Kapunda  copper,  a  very  pure  and  free  arti-  coating  of  iron  nearly  as  white  <is  silver  and  of 
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fine  appearance,  by  plunging  them  in  a  sola-  to  be  coppered  do  not  touch  each  other.    The 

tion  of  10  grammes  of  chloride  of  iron  in  half  a  coating  of  copper   increases   within    certain 

litre  of  alcohol  at  60°  C,  and  in  contact  with  limits  with  the  duration  of  the  immersion,  and 

metallic  zinc.  it  adheres  firmly;  bat  when  it  is  necessary  to 

New  Processes  for  Covering  Metals  with  an  fit  this  for  resisting  alternations  of  moisture  and 

Adherent  and  Brilliant  Coating  of  other  Metals,  dryness  or  the  action  of  sea- water,  additional 

—The  foregoing  process  may  perhaps  have  been  thickness  must  be  given  by  employment  of  a 

suggested  by  those  of  M.  Fred.  Weil,  described  battery,  either  with  an  acidulated  copper  solu- 

in  Le  Technologist,  February,  1865,  and  also  tion  or  with  the  special  solutions  above  indicated, 

in  Annates  de  Chirnie  et  de  Physique,  for  the  In  cases  in  which  such  additional  thickness  is 

same  year  (translated  in  Chem.  News,  January  not  necessary,  after  sufficiently  long  immersion 

5,  1866).    In  regard  to  these  processes,  Prof,  in  the  bath,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  through  a 

Miller,  before  the  British  Association  in  1805,  tap,  and  the  coppered  articles  are  washed  in 

remarked  as  follows:  water,  then  cleaned  with  a  scratch-brush,  and 

"  An  extensive  branch  of  industry  is  now  dried,  first  in  sawdust  and  then  in  a  stove, 
springing  up  in  the  improved  methods  of  vol-  When,  after  a  great  number  of  copperings, 
taic  deposition  of  the  metals.  Weil  has,  by  the  liquids  become  exhausted,  they  may  be  re- 
tire use  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  tartrate  of  newed  by  precipitating  the  zinc  in  solution  by 
copper,  contrived  to  coat  iron  and  steel  sulphide  of  sodium,  not  in  excess,  and  recharg- 
with  a  tough  closely  adherent  sheathing  of  ing  the  solution  with  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
copper,  by  simply  suspending  the  articles  to  be  incidental  ingredients,  such  as  soda,  sodio- 
coated  by  means  of  a  wire  of  zinc  in  the  metal-  potassic  tartrate,  glycerine,  etc.,  serve  for  an 
lie  bath.  No  battery  is  required.  Lead  and  indefinite  time.  In  the  second  of  the  accounts 
tin  may  in  a  similar  manner  be  deposited  on  above  referred  to,  methods  are  indicated  for 
copper,  iron,  or  steel,  if  the  oxide  of  tin  or  of  keeping  the  copper  solution  saturated,  or  of 
lead  be  dissolved  in  a  bath  of  strong  solution  a  given  strength,  throughout  operations  con- 
of  caustic  soda."  ducted  on  a  large  scale. 

M.  Weil  employs  baths  of  salts  or  oxides  of  The  advantages  claimed  by  the  author  for 
the  metals,  held  in  alkaline  solution  (sodic  or  his  process  are :  1,  the  perfect  adherence  of  the 
potassic),  either,  as  more  commonly,  by  means  copper  deposited  on  iron,  cast-iron,  and  steel ; 
of  inoffensive  organic  matters  which  tend  to  2,  rapidity,  simplicity,  and  economy ;  8,  faith- 
prevent  precipitation  of  oxide  by  the  fixed  ful  reproduction  in  the  coating  of  the  most 
alkali,  such  as  tartaric  acid,  glycerine,  albumen,  delicate  details ;  4,  beauty  of  the  colors  and 
etc,  or  by  the  excess  of  the  fixed  alkali  itself;  tones  secured  by  deposits  of  different  materials 
and  the  deposit  is  secured,  according  to  differ-  or  under  different  conditions ;  5,  harmlessness 
ence  of  the  cases,  either  with  or  without  the  and  stability  of  the  solution ;  6,  the  power  of 
cooperation  and  contact  of  metallic  zinc  or  repairing  a  damaged  copper  or  other  coating 
lead,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  those  less  secured  by  these  processes, 
or  more  elevated.  Yellow  bronzes  in  copper  baths  bronze  in 

The  most  usual  coatings,  and  generally  speak-  beautiful  tints,  and  without  contact  with  zinc, 
ing  the  most  valuable,  are  those  of  copper  and  The  finest  tints  were  furnished  by  an  alloy  of 
of  bronze,  and  particularly  as  applied  upon  copper,  88;  zinc,  14;  lead,  0.6;  tin,  1.3;  nickel, 
iron,  cast-iron,  and  steel.  The  metals  to  be  1.1.  Iron  and  other  metals  immersed  in  con- 
operated  on  do  not  require  a  previous  coating  tact  with  zinc  in  a  copper  bath  to  which  is 
of  foreign  conducting  matters,  as  black  lead;  added  some  stannate  of  soda,  or  solution  of 
but  they  are  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  bichloride  of  tin  with  soda,  are  covered  with  a 
water  acidulated  with  sulphurio  acid  to  2°  B,  true  bronze  (coating  of  alloy  of  copper  and  tin), 
the  action  being  continued  from  5  to  20  min-  The  zincing  of  copper  or  coppered  articles  is 
ntes,  then  washed  in  plain  water,  and  finished  speedily  effected  by  immersing  them  in  a  con- 
in  water  made  alkaline  with  soda;  then  centrated  solution  of  caustio  potash  or  soda, 
cleaned  with  a  scratch-brush,  again  washed,  heated  to  nearly  or  quite  100°O. ;  and  in  a 
and  plunged  into  the  copper  bath  in  contact  longer  time,  when  the  solution  is  cold.  By 
with  zinc.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  more  econom-  adding  to  such  solution  a  salt  of  tin  or  of  lead, 
ical  to  suspend  simply  with  zinc  wire  than  to  and  heating  to  from  50°  to  100°O.,  the  articles 
use  zinc  plates;  and  the  time  of  immersion  just  named,  as  well  as  iron,  cast-iron,  and 
may  vary,  according  to  the  effect  sought,  from  steel,  can  (in  contact  with  zinc)  be  tinned  or 
8  to  72  hours.  leaded;  though  the  deposit  will  contain  some 

A  copper  solution  giving  very  satisfactory  re-  zinc.    To  secure  a  deposit  of  tin,  pure,  and 

suits  is  formed  by  dissolving  in  10  litres  of  water  of  increasing  thickness,  place  in  a  vessel  con- 

850  grammes  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper,  taining  the  tin  solution  a  porous  vase  hold- 

1,500  do.  of  sodio-potassic  tartrate,  and  80  do.  ing  the   alkaline  lixivium    and   the  metallic 

of  soda  lime,  containing  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  zinc ;   and    then,  plunging  the  article  to  be 

of  free  soda.     The  solution  does  not  attack  tinned  into  the  outer  vessel,  connect   it  by 

iron,  cast  -iron,  or  steel,  or  other  metals  whose  a  conducting  wire  with  the  zinc.    In  tartro- 

oxides  are  insoluble  in  potash  and  soda.    Care  alkaline  baths  containing  cobalt  or  nickel  in- 

is  to  be  taken  that  the  iron  or  other  articles  stead  of  copper,  and  heated,  articles  in  the  last- 
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mimed  metal  or  previously  coppered  become  one  that  is  confined  merely  to  the  surface  of 

covered  with  a  white  deposit,  consisting  of  the  metals   in  question — those,  namely,  the 

an  alloy  of  zinc  and  cobalt,  zino  and  nickel,  nitrates  of  whioh  are  insoluble  in  nitric  acid; 

etc.  and  that  the  passivity  belongB  to  this  insoluble 

New  Method  of  Preparing  Aluminium, — The  layer  only,  and  does  not  indicate  any  particular 
method  thus  far  generally  employed  for  the  eleotro-dynamio  state  or  polarization.  It  is,  in 
preparation  of  the  new  metal,  aluminium,  has  fact,  only  those  metals  the  nitrates  of  which  are 
been  that  originated  by  M.  Deville,  at  the  works  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and'  insoluble  in 
of  Salyndre,  and  which  in  essential  features  is  the  concentrated  acid  that  present  the  phenom. 
identical  also  with  that  described  under  the  ena  of  apparent  passivity.  With  copper  and 
title  Magnesium,  as  in  use  for  the  separation  tin  the  insoluble  layer  ■  is  visible  to  the  naked 
of  the  metal  named — the  magnesian  being  of  eye ;  with  other  metals  it  may  be  seen  by  aid 
course,  however,  replaced  by  alnminic  chloride  of  a  lens.  Acidulated  water  easily  removes  it, 
in  the  process.  It  is  quite  fully  stated  in  the  and  the  metal  returns  to  its  normal  condition: 
Annuaire  Encyclopedique  for  1864,  and  is  in  the  liquid  contains  nitric  acid  and  also  metallic 
fact  now  generally  well  known  to  metallur-  oxide.  If  iron  that  has  been  rendered  inactive 
gists.  The  general  steps  involved  in  it  are  three  be  subsequently  touched  with  copper,  zinc,  or 
— 1,  the  preparatory  reduction  of  sodium ;  2,  even  iron  itself,  and  either  in  the  liquid  or  after 
fabrication  of  the  double  chloride  of  aluminium  being  withdrawn  from  it,  the  disengagement 
and  sodium ;  8,  reduction  of  aluminium  by  re-  of  gas  recommences,  and  the  chemical  action  is 
action  of  the  two  materials  named,  and  by  aid  renewed,  and  that  simply  because  the  protect- 
of  heat  Besides  the  largest  item  of  expense  ing  coating  has  been  disturbed, 
in  this  method — the  cost  of  preparing  the  Many  other  curious  results  are  noted  in  con- 
sodium — another  source  of  increased  cost  in  the  nection  with  the  subject,  for  which  the  reader 
product  exists  in  the  apparently  necessary  use  must  be  referred  to  the  abstract  of  M.  Heldt's 
of  the  rare  mineral  cryolite,  and  which  contains  paper,  Chemical  News,  November  26, 1864,  or 
both  the  metals  involved  in  the  process,  as  a  to  the  original,  in  Lee  Monde*. 
flux  in  the  final  reduction.  METEORS  AND  METEORITES.    Under 

M.  Basset,  however,  has  lately  revived  in  the  first  of  these  terms  may  be  incladed  the 
more  successful  form  the  use  of  zinc,  proposed  familiar  and  constant  phenomenon  of  the  so- 
some  years  since,  for  the  reduction  of  alumin-  called  "  shooting"  or  "  falling  stars,"  which 
ium.  He  fuses  the  chloride  of  aluminium  disappear  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  and  with- 
with  excess  of  zinc ;  and  he  states  that  the  re-  out  leaving  any  discoverable  traces  of  their 
suits  are  a  chloride  of  zino  and  an  alloy  of  substance,  and  also  those  solitary  incandescent 
zinc  and  aluminium,  from  which  latter  all  the  bodies — likewise  known  as  meteors,  in  the  most 
zino  (volatilizable  at  such  temperature)  may  be  specific  sense,  and  as  fire-balls  or  bolide*— 
driven  off  at  a  white  heat  It  is  stated  that  by  which  at  rarer  and  irregular  intervals  make 
this  plan  the  cost  of  aluminium  is  likely  to  bo  their  appearance  within  our  atmosphere,  moving 
greatly  reduced,  so  that  the  metal  may  be  made  in  any  direction  and  at  various  rates  of  speed, 
cheap  enough  for  many  ordinary  mechanical  emitting  light  along  their  course,  in  many  in- 
uses.  stances  bursting  into  fragments  with  an  audible 

Mr.  Corbelli  separates  aluminium  from  clay,  report,  and  sometimes  in  form  of  such  frag- 
by  jirst  purifying  the  latter  from  foreign  mat-  mcnts,  or  else  entire,  reaching  the  earth's  sor- 
ters, then  drying,  treating  with  six  times  its  face,  perhaps  to  bury  themselves  in  the  soil ; 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  iron,  allow-  while  under  the  second  term  are  to  be  included 
ing  the  clay  to  settle  and  drying  again,  mixing  the  various  solid  masses  thus  coming  from  the 
with  about  twice  its  weight  of  prussiate  of  pot-  regions  of  space,  either  unobserved  or  as  visible 
ash — the  quantity  of  this,  however,  to  be  in-  meteors,  and  the  peculiar  and  now  known 
oreased  or  diminished  according  to  the  amount  characters  of  which,  in  respect  to  structure 
of  silica  in  the  clay,  adding  to  the  mixture  com-  and  composition,  decide  that  they  have  not 
mon  salt  to  the  amount  of  one  and  a  half  times  been  of  terrestrial,  but  of  cosmical  origin—- 
the  entire  weight,  and  then  heating  the  whole  these  bodies  being  also  known  as  meteoric 
together  in  a  crucible  to  white  heat.  After  stones,  and  as  atrolith*  or  adrolites.  That 
cooling,  the  reduced  aluminium  will  be  found  these  are  all  but  so  many  forms  of  one  and  the 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  principal  same  phenomenon,  is  now  generally  admitted, 
manufacturers  at  the  present  time  of  aluminium,  and  grounds  for  the  conclusion  will  appear 
in  England,  are  Messrs.  John  Bell  &  Co.,  of  in  course  of  this  article.  Many  details  of 
Newcastle.  the   papers  from  which  we  collate  are  ex- 

Supposed  Passive  State  of  Metals.— M.  W.  eluded  by  want  of  space ;  and  the  scientifio 

Heldt  has  made  numerous  experiments  in  con-  reader,  in  particular,  must  be  referred  to  the 

nection  with  the  subject  of  the  so-called  pas-  original  articles  for  the  data  and  trains  of  rea- 

sive  state  of  metals,  or  that  in  which  it  has  for  soning  upon  which  rest  many  of  the  results  to 

some  years  past  been  supposed  that  certain  be  stated.    Brief  notices  of  some  of  the  ob- 

metals  have  been  rendered  insusceptible  of  being  servations  of  the  past  three  years  will  first  be 

acted  on   by  ordinary  chemical  agents.    He  in  place, 

finds  that  the  change  actually  taking  place  is  November  Period. — In  the  year  1868  obserra- 
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tionB  were  made  at  many  points  in  this  country,  the  13th  to  that  of  the  14th,  both  the  whole 

as  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  by  number  of  meteors  and  the  proportion  of  the 

Mr.  Ferguson  and  others  (see  below,  a);   at  conformable  ones  to  the  whole  had  diminished; 

another  locality  in  the  same  city  by  Mr.  0.  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  earth  was  nearer  the 

A.  Schott  and  others  (5);  at  Haverford  Col-  node  of  the  November  "ring"  on  Monday 

lege  by  Prof.  S.  J.  Gummere  and  others  (c) ;  at  morning  than  on  Tuesday,  and  that  by  Wednes- 

Germantown  by  Mr.  B.  Y.  Marsh  (d) ;  at  the  day  morning  it  had  nearly  or  quite  emerged 

Miami  University  by  Prof.  O.  N.  Stoddard  and  from  the  group. — American  Journal  of  Science, 

others  (e) ;  at  Kenyon  College  (/-) ;  and  also  January,  1866. 

elsewhere — the  results  at  the  places  indicated  August  Period. — Observations  were  made  in 

being  as  follows :  this  country,  August  9th  and  10th,  1864,  at 

(a.)  Time,  night  of  November  13-14th,  10u  various  points,  though  at  many  of  these  the 

10m  p.  m.  to  6h  7m  a.  m.— 213  meteors;  aver-  state  of  the  sky  was  not  favorable.    At  Ohi- 

age  of  estimated  durations  of  flight,  0.37  sec-  cago,  night  of  9-1  Oth,  in  the  periods,  10V — 

onds.  llh— 12h— lfc— 2>-3h— 84\  Mr.  F.  Bradley  and 

(&.)  Same  night,  8h  p.  m.  to  2h  a.  m. — 107  others  observed,  respectively,  41,  139,  152, 260, 

meteors;    average  duration  in  49  of  the  in-  322,  and  112  meteors,  only  a  small  proportion 

stances,  0.41  seconds.  of  the  whole  unconformable. 

(c.)  Same  night,  10h  38m  p.  m.  to  5h  16m  a.  m.  On  the  morning  of  August  9, 1865,  Prof.  A. 

— 316  meteors;  about  200  of  these  being  lo-  C.  Twining  observed,  from  2h  20m  to  8h  45™, 

cated  upon  a  chart,  the  lines  indicated  a  radia-  10  meteors,  of  which  9  conformed  to  a  radiant 

tion  from  the  sickle  in  the  constellation  Leo.  in  R.  A.  47°,  N.  P.  D.  88°;  on  the  morning  of 

(d.)  Same  night,  lh  to  5h  20*  a.  m.— 97  the  10th,  2*  25"  to  8h  50",  19  meteors,  all  con- 
meteors;  rate,  allowing  for  time  lost  in  record-  formable  to  a  radiant  of  some  8°  in  R.  A.,  and 
ing,  26  per  hour;  $ths  of  all  from  the  radiant  centering  in  R.  A.  42°,  N.  P.  D.  84°;  on  the 
just  given,  or  from  near  e  Leonis.  night  of  the  12th-13th,  10h  45m  p.  m.,  to  0h  45w 

(e.)  Night  of  11-1 2th,  10*  p.  m.  to  3h  a.  m.  a.  m.,  16  meteors,  12  of  them  conformable  to 

— 105  meteors — 67  of  them  conformable  [to  a  radiant  in  R.  A.  52°,  N.  P.  D.  82° ;  and  on 

the  radiant  already  named] ;  and  night  of  12-  the  morning  of  the  14th,  0h  10m  to  lh  85"1  20 

13th,  10*  p.  m.  to  2k  a.  m. — 129  meteors — 76  meteors,  generally  slow  in  angular  velocity,  and 

of  them  conformable.  'scarcely  belonging  to  any  single  radiant    The 

(/.)  November  11-1 2th,  210  minutes  from  author  believes  that  no  mistake  can  exist  in  re- 
IP  22™  p.  m.— 185  meteors;  and  12-1 3th,  381  gard  to  the  shifting  of  the  radiants  during  the 
minutes  from  10*  20n  p.  m. — 198  meteors;  proper  August  period,  which  he  extends  from 
lengths  of  arc  of  the  flights  mapped,  from  2°  to  the  first  morning  hours  of  the  9th  to,  at  farthest, 
25°.  11 b  p.  m.  of  the  12th.     From  observations 

In  latitudes  higher  than  that  of  New  York,  made  by  Prof.  Newton  and  several  others  at 

generally,  the  state  of  the  sky  was  unfavorable.  New  Haven,  August  15-1 6th,  in  whioh  178 

The  results  show  a  larger  number  of  meteors  meteors  were  counted  in  8  hours,  the  former 

on  November  13-14th  than  on  ordinary  nights,  inferred  that  the  whole  number  of  flights  visiblo 

and  also  than  on  the  corresponding  nights  of  during  a  given  time  at  one  place  will  be  at  least 

some  years  preceding  (American,  Journal  of  4.5  times — but  not  greater  than  5  times — the 

Science,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  141).    Mr.  R.  P.  Greg,  number  that  can  be  seen  by  one  person, 

of  Manchester,  England,  reports  the  same  year,  Mr.  Greg  states  that  the  radiant  for  the  August 

in  reference  to  Europe  generally,  that  the  nuin-  period  (1863,  Mr.  Herschel's  summary),  is  near 

ber  of  the  November  meteors  has  been  increas-  y  Persei.    Signor  Secchi  and  his  assistants,  at 

ing  from  year  to  year,  and  that  the  hourly  the  two  stations  of  Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia 

numbers  for  the  14th  exceed  those  for  the  13th  (telegraphically  connected),  and  on  the  nights 

of  the  month.    The  information  met  with  in  of  August  5th  to  10th,  inclusive,  observed  dur- 

regard  to  the  November  period  of  1864  is  too  ing  a  total  time  of  9  hours  26  minutes  an  average 

limited  to  require  insertion.  of  41  meteors  per  hour,  98  of  which  in  all  were 

In  1865,  night  of  November  12-18th,  Pro-  satisfactorily  observed  at  both  stations.    The 

fessors  Newton  and  Whitney,  with  two  others  hourly  numbers  increased  till  the  8th  only ;  and 

(at  New  Haven,  it  appears),  saw,  during  110  the  general  radiant  was  between  Oepheus  and 

minutes  from  3h  55  ■  a.  m.,  360  meteors  reck-  Cassiopeia.     But  the  length  of  the  base-line 

oned  as  conformable — their  paths,  extended  (65  kilometres)  sufficed  to  show  many  of  the 

backwards,  cutting  the  area  bounded  by  the  meteors  in  different  constellations  from  the  two 

stars  in  the  curve  of  the  sickle  in  Lee— and  70  stations.     This  fact  of  parallax,  the  author 

unconformable;  the  rate  in  all  being  285  per  thinks,  has   been  too   much   overlooked:   it 

hour.    The  radiant  appeared  to  be  a  small  area  amounted,  in  some  of  the  instances  referred  to, 

having  its  centre  near  that  of  the  curve  of  the  to  from  15°  to  40° ;  and  it  was  generally  less 

stars  already  referred  to — say,  in  R.  A.  148°,  for  the  smaller  meteors,  indicating  that  the 

Dec.  +  23° — dimensions  probably  not    more  brighter  are  as  a  rule  nearer  to  the  earth, 

than  3*  to  4°  in  any  direction.     The  uncon-  Other  Periods. — Several  other  periods  of  un- 

formable  meteors  were  generally  less  bright  usual  displays  of  shooting-stars,  with  correspond- 

than  the  conformable.    From  the  morning  of  ing  radiant  points,  have  recently  been  made  out. 
Vol.  v.— 85          A 
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Mr.  Glaisher  names  the  2d  of  January,  the  10th  of  Atacama,  calculated  the  loss  of  active  force 

and  20th  of  April,  tho  80th  of  November,  and  the  during  the  fall  of  a  solid  coming  into  the  terns* 

6th  of  December.    Mr.  Greg  (quoted  in  Ame*.  trial  atmosphere,  and  with  a  planetary  speed,  to 

Jour,  of  Science,  xxxvii.  445)  states  that  the  2d  be  sufficient  to  heat  such  body  to  1,000,000°  C; 

of  January  is  as  prolific,  for  several  of  the  so  that,  if  .998  of  the  entire  heat  were  lost  in 

24  hours  during  which  it  lasts,  as  is  the  period  the  ambient  medium,  such  body  could  stili 

of  August  9th  and  10th,  the  radiant  being  about  reach  the  earth  heated  to  2,000°  0. 

the  head  of  Bodtes ;  that  for  the  9th-15th  of  Thus,  then,  through  retardation  by  direct 

February  the  radiant  is  in  Leo  Minor ;  that  for  resistance  and  by  friction,  the  previously  dark 

a  moderate  number  of  meteors  of  very  low  and  invisible  masses  of  meteoric  bodies  become 

velocity,  of  March  Oth-lOth,  a  radiant  exists  suddenly  heated  to  luminosity,  usually  (it  is 

in  the  head  of  Lynx ;  and  that  for  the  5th-  probable)  undergoing  a  sort  of  combustion,  and 

13th  of  December,  showing  of  late  years  a  fine  leaving  behind  them  trains  of  the  disgregated 

shower,  a  radiant  appears  half  way  between  and  glowing  particles,  until  they  are  completely 

a  Gemini  and  P  Aurigae.  -  He  states  also  that  the  consumed;  sometimes  (as  would  be  expected) 

meteors  of  the  Nov.  13th-14th  period  are  not  exploding  into  fragments;  and  sometimes, from 

visible  in  Australia,  while  those  of  the  August  large  amount  of  substance,  or  low  velocity,  or 

and  other  periods  are  so.    The  subject  of  radi-  both,  outlasting  the    action  of  the  air,  and 

ants  will  be  again  referred  to.  reaching  the  earth  in  a  hot,  and  perhaps  glow- 

Tables  of  Meteor*,  and  Question  of  Altitude*,  ing  condition.  Still,  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
— Various  estimates  of  the  heights,  at  appear-  atmosphere  in  the  usual  meteoric  altitudes, 
ance  and  disappearance,  of  meteors,  are  given  compels  the  adoption  of  low  estimates  for  the 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  height  of  weights  of  the  meteoric  bodies.  Further,  by  a 
the  atmosphere,  in  the  article  Atmosphere  ;  the  law  of  vision,  as  well  as  by  diffusion  of  the 
conclusions  therein  stated  being  to  some  extent  glowing  material,  and  perhaps  by  that  of  the 
those  of  Prof.  Newton's  paper  (with  tables,  1798  light  also,  at  tho  source,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
to  1868),  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  July,  enhance  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  these  ob- 
1864 ;  and  of  his  article  on  the  altitudes  of  the  jects.  Dr.  Hnidinger  suggests  that  non-produc- 
November  and  August  meteors,  1863,  in  the  tive  fire-balls  (those  not  reaching  the  earth),  and 
same  journal,  September,  1865.  Mr.  A.  8.  Her-  shooting  stars,  are  of  loosely  compacted  sub- 
schel  gives,  for  meteors  observed  at  five  stations  stance— -one  reason  for  their  not  penetrating  the 
in  England,  August  9th-10th,  1868,  the  averages  atmosphere  to  greater  depths  before  extinction ; 
of  the  estimated  heights  as  82  J  and  58  miles;  and  from  the  like  view  also  it  would  follow  thai 
length  of  paths,  from  18  to  100  miles;'  dura-  their  size  generally  is  (for  solids)  out  of  propor- 
tions, from  i  to  8  seconds;  velocities,  from  28  tion  to  their  weight  In  Mr.  HerschePs papei 
to  71  miles  a  second.  on  August  meteors  of  1863,  an  attempt  is  made, 

Incandescence  and  Dissipation  of  Meteors. —  by  considering  the  apparent  light  of  meteors, 

It  has  already  become  generally  admitted  by  and  the  amount  of  coal  gas  which  would  yield  the 

physioists  that  the  explanation  of  the  incandes-  same  at  given  distances,  in  connection  also  with 

cence  of  meteoric  bodies,  and  of  that  dissipation  the  estimated  velocity  of  those  bodies,  to  deter- 

of  their  substance  which  occurs  in  much  the  mine  the  heat  developed  in  the  latter,  and  then 

greater  proportion  of  instances,  is  to  be  found  in  from  this  (in  connection,  it  would  appear,  with 

the  law  of  the  convertibility  and  definite  equiva-  the  length  of  flight)  to  infer  what  must  have 

lence  of  mechanical  and  certain  other  forms  of  been  the  masses  or  weights  of  the  meteors.  [R. 

force,  with  heat.    Thus,  every  unit  of  mechani-  P.  Greg,  quoted  in  American  Journal  of  Sci- 

cal  force  (equal  to  a  lift  of  772  pounds  avoirdu-  ence,  xxxvii.,  445.]    Though  such  a  calculation 

pois  through  one  foot  height,  at  the  sea-level),  do-  must  proceed  upon  a  large  amount  of  assump- 

stroyed  as  motion  by  friction  or  other  obstacle,  tion,  the  result,  even  as  an  approximation,  is 

generates  a  unit  of  heat  (equal  to  that  which  can  still  of  great  interest    And  such  result,  Mr. 

warm  one  pound  avoirdupois  of  water  through  Greg  states,  is  to  place  the  weights  of  the  bod- 

1°  Fahr.).    Most  of  the  movements  of  bodies  ies  considered  at  from  20  grains  to  *l\  lbs. 

with  which  we  are  familiar  are  such  as  do  not  avoirdupois,  an  average  mass  being  about  1} 

suffice  to  produce  appreciable  rise  of  tempera-  lbs.    Mr.  Glaisher  concludes  that  the  largest 

ture.     Moreover,  any  atmosphere  existing  at  of  the  fire-balls  included  in  his  catalogue  must 

heights  of  from  50  to  100  miles  or  more  above  have  weighed  nearly  100  lbs. 

the  earth  most  be  extremely  rare.    But  it  ap-  Herschel  has  suggested  that  the  principle  of 

pears  to  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  that  me-  dissociation  {see  Cedemibtby)  may  explain  the 

teors,  after  becoming  visible,  move  through  this  luminous  trail  of  meteorio  bodies— the  violent 

thin  atmosphere  at  the  enormous  velocities  of  heat  sufficing  to  suspend  chemical  affinity  at  the 

from  18  to  at  least  about  70  miles  a  second ;  meteorio  surface,  while  the  glowing  particles 

while  the  equivalent  in  heat  of  their  motion  of  reduced  metals  and  other  elements  left  be- 

varies,  not  as  the  simple  velocity,  but  as  its  hind,  on  cooling  to  a  certain  temperature,  un- 

square  (Faye);  and  evidently,  every  meteor  had  dergo  combustion  anew,  of  course  giving  out 

a  still  higher  velocity  before  it  became  luminous  additional  light  from  this  cause.  The  spectrum 

than  it  has  after  acquiring  such  condition.  Prof,  of  a  brilliant  shooting  star,  near  Capella,  was 

Bunsen,  in  course  of  a  paper  on  the  meteoric  iron  recently  observed  by  HerscheL  Its  slow  move- 
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nient  he  followed  for  more  than  a  second.  The  the  data  thus  obtained,  the  author  deduces 
spectrum  was  as  continuous  as  that  of  Capella,  among  others  the  following  conclusions : 
and  a  little  more  extended ;  so  that  the  mass  From  the  middle  of  the  first  of  the  given  dis- 
mast have  been*a  solid  or  liquid  substance,  and  plays,  say  October  13th,  a.  d.  902,  at  5*-  a.  m., 
not  a  gas  or  incandescent  vapor.  (See  Nebula,  Italian  time,  to  the  middle  of  the  last  shower, 
Astronomical  Phenomena,  etc)  November  13th,  1833,  there  were  931  (terres- 

Including,  then,  the  known  chemical  compo-  trial)  periods,  of  865.271  days  each.    This  time 

sition  of  aerolites,  all  the  lines  of  evidence  go  comprises  28  cycles,   of  33.25  years  each, — 

to  show  that  all  so-called  shooting  stars  and  the  years  902  and  1833  happening,  it  would 

other  meteors  are  in  reality  originally  so  many  appear,  to  occupy  approximately  corresponding 

minute  planet-like  masses,  asteroidal  bodies  of  places  in  their  cycles.    The  length  of  that  part 

the  least  possible  magnitudes,  just  as  the  aste-  of  a  cycle  during  which  extraordinary  displays 

roids  properly  so  called  are  the  (as  yet)  least  pos-  may  occur,  is  at  least  2  years  3  months,  while 

sible  of  visible  planets.  As  Faye  intimates,  there  the  numbers  of  shooting  stars  may  be  greater 

may  be  a  gradation  in  magnitude  of  such  bodies,  than  usual  for  at  least  5  or  6  years.    The  me- 

from  the  smallest  known  asteroids  down  to  teoroidal  bodies  which  afford  the  November 

masses   which   become   visible    as    shooting  showers,  move  in  a  nearly  circular  orbit  about 

stars.                        ^  the  sun,  its  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  being  17°, 

Of  the  distribution  of  these  bodies,  more  and  their  motion  in  their  orbit  being  retrograde, 

presently:  at  least,  none  of  them  of  a  magni-  The  revolutions  appear  to  be  1+77*77  in  a  ter- 

tnde  approaching  that  of  the  asteroids  appear  restrial  year ;  so  that  the  annual  revolution  of 

to  circulate  through  the  spaces  traversed  by  the  ring — supposing  the  showers  of  a.  d.  902 

the  earth.    Some  singular  confirmations  of  the  and  1833  to  have  the  same  places  in  their 

views  just  stated  have  been  obtained.    Dr.  cycles—occupies  854.621  days;  and  within  the 

Schmidt  observed  some  time  since,  with  one  whole  time  given  959  revolutions,  nearly,  have 

of  the  powerful  telescopes  of  the  Observatory  occurred.    The  meteoroidal  bodies,  however, 

at  Athens,  the  explosion  of  a  meteor,  the  re-  would  appear  not  to  form  a  ring  of  uniform 

suit  being  a  shower  of  incandescent  fragments ;  density,  but  a  compact  elongated  group  or  cloud, 

and  M.  Heis  declares  that,   at  8h  31 m  p.  m.,  its  length  -^th  to  ^th  the  periphery  of  the 

October  4,  1864,  as  he  was  observing  with  a  ring— actual  length  more  than 40,000,000 miles; 

telescope  the  Milky  Way,  he  distinctly  saw  while,  if  a  shower  lasts  5  hours,  the  thickness 

where  a  dark  mass  slowly  moved  along  the  of  the  ring  would  be  the  distance  passed  over 

half-illumined  sky,  eclipsing  the  stars  in  its  by  the  earth  in  that  time  x  the  sine  of  the 

path. — Reader,  January  21,  1865.)  inclination  of  the  orbit  =  more  than  100,000 

Our  knowledge  of  luminous  meteors  is  no  miles.  Allowing  for  the  earth's  attraction,  the 
longer  confined  to  the  rarely  occurring  and  velocity  with  which  the  bodies  enter  our  at- 
wonderful  November  star-showers,  nor  even  to  mosphere  is  about  20.17  English  miles  per  sec- 
such  phenomena  as  the  ordinary  frequency  of  ond.  We  have  most  reason  to  expect  the  next 
meteors  at  periods  like  those  of  November  and  star-shower  on  the  usual  days  (November  13th, 
August  Tnrough  the  recent  labors  especially  14th),  of  the  year  1866,  and  that  it  will  be  cen- 
of  Prof.  Newton  in  this  country,  of  A.  S.  Her-  tral  over  the  western  Atlantic.  The  author 
schel,  Greg,  and  Sorby,  in  England,  and  of  does  not,  however,  state  this  as  a  prediction. 
Qaetelet,  Heis,  Secchi,  Schmidt,  and  others  on  The  anticipation  implied  in  the  paper,  of  star- 
the  Continent,  very  much  relating  to  the  phe-  showers  in  the  years  1864-'65,  appears  scarcely 
nomena  of  meteors  in  general  has  already  been  to  have  been  realized. 

brought  as  distinctly  within  the  domain  of  as-  Shooting  Stars  from  other  Radiants,  and 

tronoinical  science  as  are  the  orbits  and  period-  Sporadic :    Question  of  Other  Rings. — In  the 

ical  return  of  comets.  Amer,  Jour,  of  Science,  March,  1865,  appears 

The  November  Period  due  to  a  Heliocentric  an  abstract  of  another  elaborate  and  highly 

Meteoroidal  Ring. — Prof.  Newton  has  in  the  original  memoir  by  Prof.  Newton,  which  was 

Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.   377  read  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 

(May,  1864),  a  highly  interesting  and  complete  August  6,  1864,  but  of  which  a  bare  outline 

discussion  of  this  subject,  under  the  title  of  only  can  here  be  given. 

"The  original  accounts  of  the  displays  in  former  The  author  undertakes  to  investigate  the 

times  of  the  November  Star-Shower,"  etc.,  its  phenomena  of  shooting  stars  generally,  as  seen 

conclusion  appearing  in  voL  xxxviii.,  p.  53—  on  all  clear  nights;  and  he  makes  his  table 

a  paper  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Glaisher  re-  (1798  to  1863),  already  referred  to,  the  basis 

marks,  that  "  it  constructs  the  elements  of  the  of  the  computations,  combining  with  its  data 

November  meteoric  ring  solely  from  historical  observations  from  a  variety  of  other  sources, 

data,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  very  Disregarding  the  instances  of  which  the  middle 

little  for  farther  observations  to  supply."   From  point  of  path  is  at  altitudes  less  than  80,  or 

various  works  and  records  are  gleaned  the  dates  greater  than  180  kilometres,  he  finds  for  these 

and  descriptions  of  the  great  33-yearly  Novem-  successive  intervals  of  elevation,  30 — 60 — 90- — 

ber  star-showers,  beginning  with  a.  d.  902,  and  120 — 150— 180kilom.,  the  numbers  of  meteors, 

ending  with  the  still  remembered  and  very  114,  243,  277,  106,  and  57,  respectively;  the 

remarkable  display  of  the  year  1833.    From  mean  altitude  of  middle  point  of  path  being 
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thus  05.55  kilom.  =  60  miles  nearly.  The  rel-  have  admitted  as  already  determined  56  radiant 
ative  frequency  of  meteor-paths  in  different  points  of  shooting  stars,  corresponding  to  as 
parts  of  the  visible  heavens  varies  in  the  main  many  known  epochs  in  every  year,  and  in  which 
with  the  zenith  distance  only;  and  about  1  in  meteors  proceeding  from  thosejlennite  positions 
50  of  all  shooting  stars  seen  at  a  place  should  in  the  heavens  may  he  expected  to  be  visible, 
have  the  middle  points  of  their  apparent  paths  Prof.  Newton's  discussion  of  the  subject,  how- 
within  10°  of  the  zenith.  The  number  of  shoot-  ever,  leads  him,  in  view  of  the  apparent  distri- 
ing  stars  visible  within  a  given  period  over  the  butionof  meteors  throughout  the  24  hours  (that 
whole  earth  is  to  be  considered  as  10,460  times  is,  as  entering  the  atmosphere  from  all  dlrec- 
the  number  visible  at  one  place.  Admitting  tions  in  space),  and  in  view  of  the  seeming  fact 
that  one  observer  will  see  an  average  of  7J  me-  that  their  mean  velocity  considerably  exceeds 
teors  per  hour,  and  that  the  number  visible  at  that  of  the  earth,  to  conclude — though  not  yet 
one  place  is  at  least  4  times  this,  we  have  then  with  absolute  certainty — that  the  orbits  of  the 
the  whole  number  of  meteors  that  traverse  the  sporadic  meteors  generally,  are  not  approxi- 
atmosphere  daily,  and  that — sun,  moon,  and  mately  circular,  but  that  they  resemble  more 
clouds  permitting — should  be  visible  to  the  the  orbits  of  the  comets, 
naked  eye,  equal  to  10,460  x  7i  x  4  x  24,  or  Finally,  apart  from  the  space  occupied  by  our 
more  than  seven  and  a  half  millions.  Of  1,016  atmosphere,  there  are  in  the  mean,  in  each 
paths,  the  mean  length  was  found  to  be  12°.6.  volume  of  the  size  of  the  earth,  of  that  space 
The  meteor-yielding  mass,  before  it  has  become  which  the  earth  is  traversing  in  its  orbit  about 
luminous  by  entering  the  earth's  atmosphere,  the  sun,  as  many  as  13,000  small  bodies,  each 
the  author  terms  a  meteoroid.  Now,  taking  body  such  as  would  furnish  a  shooting  star  via- 
into  account  the  much  greater  number  of  shoot-  ible  under  favorable  circumstances  to  the  naked 
ing  stars  visible  with  the  telescope  than  with  eye ;  while,  if  telescopic  meteors  were  counted, 
the  naked  eye,  say  1,582  hourly  with  a  comet-  the  number  would  be  increased  at  least  forty- 
seeker,  if  the  whole  heavens  could  be  watched,  fold.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  space  Dear 
we  have  for  the  whole  number  of  meteoroids  the  earth's  orbit  is  much  more  thickly  strewn 
coming  daily  into  the  air,  at  least  10,460  x  1,582  with  these  bodies  than  other  parts  of  the  solar 
x24=more  than  400,000,000!  The  mean  actual  system.  Their  velocity,  different  from  that  of 
length  of  the  visible  part  of  meteor-paths  is  the  earth,  implies  that  they  are  not  grouped 
found  from  the  data  under  consideration  to  be  closely  about  the  earth's  orbit.  These  bodied 
less  than  65,  and  greater  than  89  kilometres ;  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  fragments  of  former 
the  smaller  of  the  two  limits  being  probably  worlds,  but  are  rather  the  materials  from  which 
nearest  the  truth.  The  mean  duration  of  368  the  worlds  are  forming.  It  may  here  be  added, 
meteors  observed  at  Qeneva,  Switzerland,  in  that  some  writers  have  regarded  meteoroids,  at 
one  night,  was  0.49  sec. ;  that  of  499  estimates  least  those  large  and  compact  ones  which  reach- 
made  in  August  and  November,  1864,  0.418  ing  the  earth  constitute  meteorites — those 
sec. ;  mean  of  the  867  flights,  0.45  sec.  From  "pocket-planets,"  as  Humboldt  has  termed 
such  length*  of  path,  and  duration,  may  be  in-  them — as  being  portions  scattered'  by  the  dis- 
ferred  a  mean  actual  velocity  of  between  78  and  ruption  of  parent  planets  which  were  too  small 
180  kilometres  per  second,  the  least  of  these  and  powerless  to  reclaim  their  own  fragments, 
(more  than  48  miles)  being  twice  and  a  half  Accounts  and  Descriptions  of  Some  Meteorites, 
the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  about  the  mostly  recent. — In  the  Philos.  Magaz^  new 
sun.  This  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the  series,  vol.  xxviii.,  will  be  found  an  account, 
supposition  that  most  of  the  meteoroids  move  by  Dr.  Haidinger,  of  the  meteorite  of  Albereto, 
in  closed  orbits  about  the  sun ;  but  qualifying  in  the  Modenese,  and  in  relation  to  which — 
considerations  are  introduced,  as  that  the  as-  falling  in  July,  1766 — a  pamphlet  has  been  left 
sumed  altitudes  may  be  too  great,  the  estimated  by  Trofli.  This  contained  disseminated  through 
times  too  small,  etc.  At  least  three  supposi-  it  grains  of  the  native  protosulpliide  of  iron, 
tions  respecting  the  distribution  of  orbits  of  since  named  Troilite.  In  the  same  volume  ap- 
meteoroids  are  naturally  suggested :  pears  a  notice  by  Maskelyne  of  a  meteorite  fall- 

ulst.  They  may  form  a  number  of  rings,  like  ing,  June  16, 1860,  near  the  village  of  Kusiali 

the  August  group,  cutting  or  passing  near  the  in  India,  and  which  contained  much  of  the  white 

earth's  orbit  at  many  points  along  its  circuit,  flocculence  abounding  in  some  only  of  these 

The  sporadic  shooting  stars  may  be  outliers  of  bodies;  and  also,  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 

such  rings.  H.  O.  Sorby,  on  the  mineralogies!  structure  of 

"  2d.  They  may  form  a  disc  in  or  near  the  meteorites.    An  article  on  the  physical  history 

plane  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  of  meteorites  appears  also,  along  with  a  repub- 

44  3d.  They  may  be  distributed  at  random,  like  lication  of  that  last  named,  in  the  Amer.  Jour. 

the  orbits  of  comets.  of  Science,  January,  1866. 

"  According  to  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  In  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  vol.  xxxvii. 

there  should  be  a  succession  of  such  radiants,  (1864),  will  be  found  the  analysis,  by  Prof.  G- 

corresponding  to  the  several  rings.    Dr.  Heis  A.  Joy,  of  New  York,  of  a  meteorite  from 

and  Mr.  Greg  believe  that  they  have  detected  Chili  (noticed  also  in  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  386) ; 

such  a  series."  while  in  the  volume  last  mentioned  will  also 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  some  writers  be  found  accounts,  including  analyses,  of  sev- 
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eral  other  meteorites,  with  notes  on  meteorio  ence  in  crystals  of  fluid-,  glass-,  stone-,  and 

irons.    In  the  same  journal,  for  March,  1865,  gas-cavities,  respectively,  enable  us  to  deter* 

an  interesting  risumS  is  given  of  investigations  mine    in  a  very  satisfactory  manner   under 

respecting  the  meteor  and  meteorites  of  Or-  what  conditions   the    crystals  were  formed, 

gueil,  the  latter  falling  near  the  village  of  that  The  olivine  of  meteorites,  like  that  of  lavas, 

name,  in  France,  on  the  evening  of  May  14,  contains  excellent  glass-catities,  proving  that 

1864;  and  in  the  number  for  September,  1865,  the  material  was  at  one  time  in  a  state  of  fu- 

a  description  and  analysis,  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Smith,  sion ;  and  the  former,  also  gas-cavities,  indicat- 

of  Louisville,  of  a  meteorite  from  Arkansas,  ing  the  presence  of  some  gas  or  vapor  (Par- 

(See  Meteoric  Ikon,  Oto.,  1861.)  nallee,  etc.).     The  vitreous  substance,  found 

Composition  of  Meteorites. — By  a  very  mi-  both  within  and  without  the  cavities,  is  of  a 

nute  analysis  of  the  Chili  meteorite,  Prof.  Joy  claret-brown  color,  with   the   structure  and 

finds  in  this,  in  100  parts,  Fe,  48.298 ;  Ni,  5.298 ;  optical  properties  of  artificial  glasses.    Some 

Co,  0.838 ;  Mn,  0.875 ;   Cu,  0.040 ;  S,  2.693 ;  isolated  portions  of  meteors  have  also  a  struo- 

P,  0.115;  SiOs,  20.689;   MnO,  0.976;  Cr„Oj,  ture  very  similar  to  that  of  stony  lavas,  the 

0.477;  KiO.  CoO,  0.073;  FeO,  10.417;  CaO,  crystals  having  evidently  formed  during  solidi- 

1.548 ;  AlaOa,  8.772 ;  MgO,  4.278 ;  SnO*,  0.189  fication  and  where  found.    In  others,  the  mass 

— total,  100.076  j  and  he  deduces  the  miner-  is  one  apparently  of  broken  fragments  after- 

alogical  composition  of  the  meteorite,  as,  Nickel  wards  compacted  by  mechanical  and  chemical 

iron  (with  Co,  Mn,  and  Cu),  48.689 ;  sulphide  actions  (L'Aigle),  the  structure  here  resembling 

of  iron,  FeSj  7.405 ;  chrome  iron,  CraOiFeO,  that  of  consolidated  volcanic  ashes.    The  par- 

0.701;   Schreibersite  (Fe,  N*i,  and  P),  1.563;  tides  in  some  cases  indicate  a  breaking-up 

olivine,  11.677;  Labradorite,  29.852 ;  tin-stone,  after  cooling  from  fusion;   in  others,  being 

Sn02,  0.189.    In  the  meteorite  of  Bishopville,  globular,  a  breaking-up  while  in  the  fused  or 

S.  C,  1843,  M.  Rammelsberg  finds  silica,  alumi-  semi-fused  condition  (Parnallee,  etc.).     Thus, 

na,  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  some  MnaO»,  mag-  in  certain  peculiarities  of  physical  structure, 

nesia,  and  lime,  besides  a  small  loss,  probably  meteorites  are  connected  with  volcanic  rocks, 

of  alkalies.    For  the  composition  of  the  whole  while  in  others  they  differ  most  charactcristi- 

Orgueil  meteorite,  M.  Pisani  gives,  SiO»,  26.08 ;  cally. 

MgO,  17.00;  FeO,  6.96;  MnO.  0.36;  CaO,  In  the  second  of  his  papers  referred  to,  Mr. 
1.85;  NaO,  2.26;  KO,  0.19;  AlaO*,  0.90;  with  Sorby  proceeds  from  the  conclusions  he  had 
chromic  iron,  0.49 ;  magnetic  iron,  12.03 ;  nick-  reached  in  the  first,  regarding  it  as  proved  that 
eliferous  sulphide  of  iron,  16.97;  water,  and  the  material  of  meteorites  has  been  to  some  ex- 
supposed  organic  substances,  14.91 — total,  100.  tent  fused,  in  some  part,  at  least,  compacted 

The  last-named  meteorite  was  examined  also  from  minute  detached  particles,  and  in  other 
by  other  chemists,  among  whom  MM.  Clooz  portions  showing  evidence  of  having  been  con- 
and  Wohler  conclude  that  a  black  amorphous  densed  from  a  state  of  vapor ;  while,  at  the 
substance  contained  to  the  amount  of  6  per  same  time,  he  declares  it  extremely  improbable 
cent,  in  it  is  a  true  organic  substance — a  kind  that  masses  so  constituted  have  ever  been  por- 
of  humus,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  tions  of  the  moon  or  of  a  planet.  In  accord- 
oxygen  in  proportions  quite  similar  to  those  ance  with  the  observed  facts  of  structure,  he 
occurring  in  lignite  and  peat  This  fact,  if  traces  hypothetically  a  history  of  the  formation 
it  be  such,  is  somewhat  startling,  in  view  of  of  such  masses,  from  the  time  in  which  their 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  it,  that,  from  what-  materials  must  have  existed  in  a  vaporous  con- 
cver  portion  of  space  this  meteor  may  have  dition,  as  the  black  lines  of  the  spectrum  prove 
come,  organic  matter,  and  hence  living  organ-  that  certain  metals  now  do  in  the  atmosphere 
isms,  must  probably  there  have  had  an  exist-  of  the  sun,  down  through  their  aggregation 
ence. — Note  in  Header,  February  11,  1865.  into  a  sort  of  cometary  cloud,  to  that  of  a  fused 

Thus  it  still  remains  true,  that  the  meteorio  and  crystallizing  mass,  broken  and  comminuted 
stones  which  reach  the  earth  and  have  been  by  movements  pervading  it,  and  later  corn- 
examined  reveal  in  their  composition  only  such  pacted  again,  and  under  the  influence  of  heat 
elements  as  have  long  been  known  as  entering  undergoing  a  sort  of  metamorphism.  The 
into  the  earth's  solid  and  liquid  mass  and  its  view  presented  may  be  regarded  as  a  modified 
atmosphere ;  though  some  differences  present  form  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  The  relative 
themselves  in  the  forms  of  combination  entered  amounts  of  metallio  constituents  in  meteorites 
into  by  those  elements.  Indeed,  very  many  would  appear  to  have  increased  with  lapse  of 
terrestrial  chemical  elements,  both  among  such  time :  various  iron-compounds,  in  particular, 
as  are  abundant,  and  among  such  as  are  very  appear  as  if  having  entered  and  been  condensed 
rare  and  till  recently  unknown,  have  not  yet  within  them,  from  the  vaporous  state ;  though 
been  detected  in  any  meteorites  analyzed.  some  irons  may  have  separated  from  the  general 

Structure  of  Meteorites. — Mr.  Sorby,  in  the  mass  through  difference  in  specific  gravity, 

first  of  the  papers  by  him  already  referred  to,  Meteorites  are  thus,  probably,  records  of  the 

applies  to  the  case  of  meteorites  the  principles  existence  in  planetary  space  of  physical  condi- 

he  had  before  developed  in  his  study  of  terres-  tions  more  or  less  similar  to  those  now  confined 

trial  rocks  (Quarterly  Jour.  Geolog.  Soc,  1858,  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sun,  and 

voL  xiv).     Thus,  he  had  shown  that  .the  prcs-  at  a  period  indefinitely  more  remote  than  that 
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of  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  facts  revealed 
to  us  by  the  study  of  geology — at  a  period,  in 
fact,  which  might  be  called  pre-terrestrial. 

Classification  of Meteorites. — Mr.  R.  P.  Greg 
has  published  a  pamphlet,  containing  an  ar- 
rangement of  meteorites  based  on  mineralogical 
and  structural  characters.  Of  this  an  outline 
Dnly  can  be  given,  the  reader  being  referred  for 
the  definitions  of  the  groups  to  an  abstract  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  November, 
1865.    The  system  is  as  follows : 

CLASS  L— AifiOLmis. 

Obdeb  A.  Specific  gravity  mostly  between 
i.7  and  8.2,  and  containing  little  or  no  metallic 
iron.  Groups — a.  Carbonaceous;  fc,  Howard- 
itic ;  4  Feldspathio ;  d\  Crystalline  (magnesia- 
silicates);  e,  Vesicular. 

Order  B.  Sp.  gr.  mostly  between  8.25  and 
8.9.  Groups — a,  Variolitio;  b,  Sommitio  (Mt. 
Somma,  Vesuvius) ;  e,  Tufaceous ;  dy  Psammitic 
(2  forms);  e,  Chondritio  (2  forms) ;/,  Blanstdtio 
(Blansko  meteorite) ;  g,  Erxlebenitio  (Erxleben 
do.). 

CLASS  IL— SiDKEOLiTEa. 

Obdeb  0.  Sp.  gr.  4-7,  meteoric  iron,  con- 
taining or  mixed  with  stony  material  and  sili- 
cates. Groups — a,  Pallasites  (2  forms) ;  5,  part- 
ly or  irregularly  mixed  with  silioates ;  c,  con- 
taining aerolithio  fragments,  imbedded  in  iron. 

CLASS  III— Meteokio  Iboxs,  on  A£xosn>ranE8. 

Obdeb  D.  Sp.  gr.  between  7  and  8.  Groups 
— a,  Agrammio  (2  forms);  ft,  Microgrammic ; 
c,  Eugrammic ;  d,  Spora-grammic  (2  forms) ;  d, 
Nephelio ;  /,  Undetermined. 

METHODISTS.  The  year  1866  being  the 
centenary  of. American  Methodism,  and  the 
General  Conference  of  1864  having  passed  a 
resolution  to  celebrate  it  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  the  attention  of  the  Church  was  prom- 
inently occupied  with  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. The  programme  for  the  celebration  of 
the  year  was  definitely  agreed  upon  in  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Centenary  Committee, 
held  on  November  8,  I860.  The  most  im- 
portant points  of  this  programme  were  the 
following:  A  u Centenary  Educational  Fund" 
is  to  be  placed  before  the  people  as  the  promi- 
nent object  for  connectional  contributions.  This 
fund  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
12  members  (2  bishops,  4  ministers,  6  laymen), 
to  be  called  the  "  Centenary  Connectional  Edu- 
cational Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church."  To  contributors  desiring  to  specify 
the  precise  objects  of  their  centenary  subscrip- 
tions in  whole  or  in  part,  it  shall  be  open  to 
include  the  following  objects,  namely :  1.  The 
Centenary  Educational  Fund.  2.  The  Garrett 
Biblical  School  at  Evanston.  8.  The  Methodist 
General  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord,  to  be 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  4.  A  Bib- 
lical Institute  in  the  Eastern  Middle  States.  5. 
A  Biblical  Institute  in  Cincinnati  or  vicinity. 
6.  A  Biblical  Institute  on  the  Pacific  coast.  7. 
The  erection  of  Centenary  Missionary  buildings 
for  the  Mission  House  at  New  York.    8.  The 


Irish  Connectional  Fund.  9.  The  Biblical  School 
at  Bremen,  Germany.  10.  The  Chartered 
Fund.  (Such  sums  as  contributors  may  de- 
sire to  appropriate  in  that  way  to  the  support 
of  worn -out  preachers,  their  widows  and  or- 
phans.) 

A  separate  Sunday-School  Children's  Fund 
is  to  be  established,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
meritorious  Sunday-School  scholars  of  either 
sex  who  may  need  help  in  obtaining  a  mora 
advanced  education. 

The  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  1865,  was,  according  to  the  t4Meth 
odist  Almanac  for  1866,"  as  follows : 
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Baltimore 

Black  River 

California 

Control  German. , 

Central  Illinois , 

Central  Ohio. 

Cincinnati. 

Colorado 

Delaware,  col , 

Des  Moines , 

Detroit , 

East  Baltimore 

East  Genesee , 

East  Maine , 

Erie 

Genesee. , 

German  Mission 

Holston. , 

Illinois 

India  Mission 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Liberia  Mission 

Maine, 

Michigan 

Minnesota^. 

Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Newark 

New  England 

New  Hampshire. , 

New  Jersey. 

New  York 

New  York  East 

North  Indiana 

North  Ohio 

Northwest  German 

Northwest  Indiana 

Northwest  Wisconsin.. 

Ohio 

Oneida 

Oregon- 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Providence. 

Rock  Elver 

Southeast  Indiana. 

Southern  Illinois 

Southwest  German.. . . . 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa 

Vermont 

Washington,  col 

West  Virginia 

West  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  


Nvubxbs  ut  Soonrrr. 


Total,  1865. 
Last  year. . 


Increase. 
Decrease 


Iudnh 


Fntette'n. 


12,087 
19,958 
8,919 
7,826 
16,652 
15.822 

25,105 

214 

6,504 

8,422 

14£59 

29,246 

19,492 

8,715 

26,529 

7,866 

8,465 

6,799 

26,029 

117 

21.986 

14,966 

4,036 

2,489 

1,850 

10,506 

12,743 

5,996 

7.161 

1,809 

20,686 
18,070 
10,567 
22,708 
82.807 
28,218 
20,269 
18,282 

4,686 
15,562 

2,260 
27,084 
16,834 

2,592 
45,970 
84,839 

14£58 

16,910 

15,870 
17,811 

6,634 
223S1 
12,010 
11,826 

7,877 
12,803 

6,177 
10,136 
18,295 


820,860 
889,879 


1,698 
1341 

533 
1,068 
1,465 
1,586 
2,115 
15 

828 
1,811 
1,579 
4,296 
1,615 
1,901 
2,234 

683 
1451 

695 
2,945 
92 
2,760 
1,450 
1^87 

411 

102 
1,709 
1,739 
1.088 
1,464 

820 

•  •  •  •  • 

2,518 
2.044 
1,550 
8,653 
4,422 
8,404 
6,028 

862 
1.047 
1876 

445 
2.009 
1,914 

436 
6,179 
6,865 
1,608 
1,590 
1,807 
8,167 

776 
2,058 
1,436 

1,4?* 

817 

2,497 

748 
1,496 
2,063 


104,425 
93,941 


18,780 

21*804 

4,450 

8339 

1&117 

16359 

27,220 

229 

0.S82 

9,783 

16J83 

88,542 

21,107 

10,622 

27,607 

8,004 

431* 

6,494 

28374 

209 

24.696 

16,416 
6,428 

2300 

1,453 

12,212 

14,437 

7,029 
8,626 
1,629 

28,199 
20,114 
12,117 
26365 
87,229 
81,622 
25,2» 
14,144 

5.6SS 
16.98S 

2.70S 
29,100 
2S.79S 

8,028 
62.149 
40,254 
15.961 
18,500 
16,677 
90,479 

6,400 
24,434 
18,496 

183*9 
8494 

14,810 
6,920 

11,6S2 

15368 


925,285 
92S320 


8,019 


6,484 


8,089 
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Hie  number  of  effective  preachers  in  1665 
was  6,121,  of  superannuated  872,  of  local  preach- 
ers 8,118.  The  contributions  received  by  the 
Missionary  Society  amounted  to  $607,607 ;  those 
by  the  Sunday-School  Union  to  $19,889 ;  those 
by  the  Tract  Society  to  $22,581.  There  were 
in  connection  with  the  Church  22  colleges  and 
universities,  and  four  theological  institutions, 
at  Evanston,  I1L ;  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Bremen, 
Germany;  New  Orleans,  La.*  The  "foreign 
missions  "  of  the  Church  in  Liberia,  South  Amer- 
ica, China,  Germany,  India,  Bulgaria,  Scandi- 
navia, embraced  in  1865  161  missionaries  and 
7,022  members,  and  the  "domestic  missions7' 
among  the  Germans,  Indians,  Scandinavians, 
French,  and  Welsh  of  the  United  States,  286  mis- 
sionaries and  26,188  members.  In  addition  to 
those  employed  in  the  above  work,  there  are 
nearly  a  thousand  ministers  who  are  engaged 
on  the  frontiers  or  in  destitute  localities,  in  city 
missions,  among  the  freedmen,  and  as  mission- 
aries to  the  South,  in  charges  that  cannot  sup- 
port themselves.  Besides  the  missions  enumer- 
ated above,  there  has  been  established  a  third 
class,  designated  as  "Missions  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  not  included  in  the  bounds 
of  any  Annual  Conference."  This  class  in- 
cludes all  the  missions  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Eastern  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  South- 
ern States  where  the  war  broke  up  or  put  an 
end  to  all  religious  organizations  existing  before 
its  commencement.  The  General  Missionary 
Committee,  at  their  session  in  November,  1865, 
appropriated  for  the  year  1866,  $1,000,000, 
namely:  Foreign  Missions,  $275,657.88;  foreign 
populations  of  the  U.  S.,  $15,550 ;  Indian  Mis- 
sions, $4,550:  American  Domestic  Missions, 
$321,150 ;  Third  Class  of  Missions,  $301,092.17 ; 
French  Methodist  Conferences,  12,000;  Contin- 
gent Fund,  Incidental  and  Office  Expenses, 
$70,000. 

The  statistics  of  the  "Sunday-School  Union" 
in  1865,  as  given  in  the  annual  report  published 
in  January,  1866,  are  as  follows :  Schools,  18,365 ; 
Officers  and  Teachers,  158,039;  Scholars,  934,- 
587;  Volumes  in  Library,  2,542,087;  Bible 
Classes,  16,987;  Infant  Scholars,  136,387;  Ex- 
penses, $285,829;  Contributions  for  Sunday- 
School  Union,  $17,738;  Conversions,  25,122; 
Copies  of  "Sunday-School  Advocate"  taken, 
230,386. 

The  receipts  of  the  "  Tract  Society,"  accord- 
ing to  the  18th  annual  report  published  in  Jan- 
nary,  1866^  were  $18,566.  Average  monthly 
issue  of  the  "Good  News,"  74,600.  The  So- 
ciety's list  of  Tracts  now  numbers  578. 

A  board  of  "  General  Conference  Trustees " 
was  elected  by  the  General  Conference  in  1864, 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  in  1865.  This  board  is  authorized  to 
receive  and  apply,  under  the  General  Conference, 
all  donations,  bequests,  grants,  etc.,  to  the  M. 
E.  Church. 


•  In  February,  1866,  a  new  «*  Biblical  Institution11  was  or- 
ganized at  Charleston,  S.  C. 


A  new  Methodist  Church  Society  was  or- 
ganized by  the  last  General  Conference,  under 
the  denomination  of  "The  Church  Extension 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 
The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  enable  the 
several  Annual  Conferences  to  establish  and 
extend  their  Christian  influence  and  power 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Territories, 
by  aiding,  wherever  necessary,  to  secure  suitable 
houses  of  public  worship,  and  such  other  Church 
property  as  may  promote  the  general  design. 
The  society  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, consisting  of  twenty-five  laymen  and  as 
many  clergymen — not  exceeding  that  number — 
as  shall  be  determined  at  each  annual  meeting ; 
and  by  a  General  Committee  of  nine  members, 
chosen  by  the  bishops  from  nine  districts  into 
which  the  Annual  Conferences  are  divided. 
The  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  November.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  November,  1865,  and 
appropriated,  for  purposes  of  Church  extension, 
the  sum  of  $200,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Union,  in  1864 : 


States  &  Tarrltorta.    N&  la  Soey 

Arkansas 262 

California 4,269 

Colorado  Territory. . .  265 

Connecticut 13,179 

Delaware 12£89 

District  of  Columbia .  4,450 

Illinois 89,181 

Indiana 87,963 

Iowa 87,527 

Kansas 5,674 

Kentucky 8,205 

Maine 28,144 

Maryland 56,575 

Massachusetts 80,816 

Michigan 82,408 

Minnesota 7,778 

Missouri 9,861 


States  &  TutiUxim.      No.  In  Sor*v. 

Nebraska. 3,55T 

Nerada. 281 

New  Hampshire...  .  10.155 

New  Jersey 45,316 

New  York 160,8S6 

Ohio 115,689 

Oregon 2,685 

Pennsylvania 105,588 

Rhode  Island 3,268 

Vermont 14,525 

VirrfnU 65S 

Washington  Territory  821 

West  Vlrjrini* 15.843 

Wisconsin 28,495 


Totaa, 


922^1: 


The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church  had,  on 
June  15th,  a  meeting  at  Erie,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  occupy,  as  far  as  practicable,  those 
fields  in  the  Southern  States  which  may  bo 
opened  and  which  give  promise  of  success. 
The  bishops  declared  themselves,  however,  to 
have  no  authority  to  originate  any  plans  of 
union,  and  to  be  bound  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
provisions  of  the  discipline  and  the  directions 
of  the  General  Conference. 

Early  in  1865  the  bishops  received  inform  t- 
tion  that  a  number  of  ministers  and  members 
of  the  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  in  East 
Tennessee,  desired  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
"Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  and  Bishop 
Clark  was  solicited  to  visit  that  section  of  the 
State  to  receive  them  formally  to  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church.  He  went,  accordingly,  and  in 
Athens,  Tenn.,  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1865,  or- 
ganized the  Holston  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  At  this  organization  the 
preachers  reported  the  following  statistics  from 
the  several  charges,  namely :  members,  whites, 
5,284  colored,  128,  giving  5,412 ;  probationers, 
695 ;  local  preachers,  55 ;  total,  6,462 ;  Church 
property  valued  at  $31,250;  Sunday-Schools, 
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49;  officers  and  teachers,  336 ;  Sunday-School  ginia,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the 

scholars,  2,425.    Subsequent  reports  from  this  United  States,  held  by  said  Church,  prior  to 

conference  announced  a  rapid  growth  by  the  1861.    This  order  further  states  that  such  pos- 

accession  of  other  pastors  and  people  in  East  session  shall  be  valid  until  the  civil  courts  shall 

Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina.  have  determined  in  whom  the  legal  title  vests. 

A  second  Annual  Conference  in  connection  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Southern  Methodist 

with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  or-  Church  was  in  a  greatly  disorganized  condition. 

ganized  in  the  South  by  Bishop  Thomson,  at  Many  of  the  churches  were  without  pastors,  or 

New  Orleans,  December  25,  1865,  under  the  closed  by  the  Government,  or  transferred,  tern- 

name,  "The  Mississippi  Mission  Conference."  porarily,  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Methodist 

The  Conference  reported  the  following  statistics :  Episcopal  Church.    The  Book-Concern  in  Nash- 

members,  2.216;  probationers,  476 ;  deaths,  64;  ville  had  likewise  been  closed  by  the  Govern- 

local  preachers,  18 ;  baptisms,  adults,  145 ;  in-  ment,  and  all  the  papers  of  the  Church  had 

fants,  272;  number  of  churches,  5;  value  of  been  discontinued*     Borne,  both   North  and 

church  property,  $47,000 ;  Sunday-Schools,  9 ;  South,  expressed  a  desire  or  expectation  that 

officers  and  teachers,  95 ;  scholars,  1,366 ;  vol-  new  efforts  might  be  made  for  a  reunion  of  the 

umes  in  library,  1,476.    The  bounds  of  the  Con-  *'  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  "  with  the 

ference  embrace  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mis-  "Methodist Episcopal  Church."  ButtheSouth- 

sissippi,  and  Texas.    The  great  majority  of  its  ern  Church  soon  declared  itself  almost  unani- 

members  are  colored.     The  Conference  con-  mously  against  reunion,  and  in  favor  of  continu- 

chided  to  establish  at  once  a  Biblical  Institute  ing  an  independent  organization.    On  August 

(*'  Thomson  Biblical  Institute  ")  and  a  weekly  17th  three  of  the  Southern  bishops — Andrew, 

organ  ("  N.  O.  Advocate  ").  Paine,  and  Pierre — met  at  Columbus,  Ga^  and 

The  missions  in  the  other  Southern  States  from  there  issued  a  "  Pastoral  Letter  n  to  "  The 

were,  for  convenience  of  administration,  distrib-  Preachers  and  Members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 

uted  by  the  General  Missionary  Committee  at  copal  Church  South,"  in  which  they  at  length 

its  meeting  held  in  November,  1865,  into  the  defined  the  position  which  the  Southern  Church 

three  following  departments :  Middle  Depart-  occupied  with  regard  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 

ment,  including  so  much  of  the  State  of  Ten-  pal  Church,  the  negro. race,  the  slavery  ques- 

nessee  as  is  not  comprised  in  the  Holston  Con-  tion,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

ference,  the  State  of  Alabama  and  Western  Of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  negroes, 

Georgia ;  Southern  Department,  including  the  they  speak  as  follows : 

State  of  Florida,  Eastern  Georgia,  and  the  State  in  the  change  from  slaves  to  freedmen  which  has 

of  South  Carolina ;   Northern  Department,  in-  providentially  befallen  the  negroes  of  the  Southern 

eluding  Eastern  North  Carolina,  and  so  much  States,  our  obligations  to  promote  their  spiritual  wd- 

of  Virginia  as  is  not  included  in  the  Baltimore  im  haT0. n?t  ***»&    «  a™  st*J}  *ebto*  *>  *hem 

r^n£™;L/tA  frce»  M  before  to  them  bond.     Under  the  divine 

uonierence.  blessing,  our  Church  has  done  a  great  work  for  this 


Virginia  and  Maryland.  Those  ministers  of  the  mir*tion  ©f  m*ny  who  Tiave  lately  come  in  contact 
-BAi?:mMM  n~«r™.™  «a  *  i.  *-•  j  •  \r?  ud  acquaintance  with  them.  It  has  accomplished 
Baltimore  Conference  who  are  stationed  in  Vir-  more7it  has  materially  contributed  to  their  subordi- 
ginia,  with  many  of  those  stationed  in  Mary-  nation  and  inoffensive  behavior  through  the  late  de- 
land,  showed  a  tendency  toward  secession  from  fenceless  and  exciting  times,  when  prophecies  were 
their  Church  when  the  General  Conference  of  confident  and  opportunities  frequent  for  domestic  in- 

I860  adopted  a  stricter  antialavery  rule     Thef  STa^te  iT^tt^rSSSSTS 

refused,  however,  to  jom  the  Southern  Method-  companied  by  no  violence  or  tumult  on  their  part,  is 

ist  Church,  and  kept  up  throughout  the  war  a  largely  due  to  these  causes, 

separate  organization.    At  their  meeting  held  Though  often  reviled  while  prosecuting  the  evan- 

at  Staunton,  Va.,  on  June  29  and  30,  18G5,  pH?*^11-0^  "^^FVP*  ty  ^ob*  w5°  S"*?*1 

-uA~  .A«rti«,3i  n^  ,v«i,r  *«  ^«+;nn,*  +i»A:L  „~ *°  De  tneip  better  friends,  the  Southern  Methodists 

r,hey  resolved [not  only  to  continue  their  sepa-  h^  persevered  in  it,  with  blessed  results.     We 

rate  organization,  hut,  still  regarding  themselves  might  have  done  more,  but  we  should  be  thankful  to 

as  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  the  grace  of  God  that  we  have  not  done  less.     Our 

Episcopal  Church,  to  reoccupy  gradually  the  labop  nas  not  been  in  ya*n  ln  tho  Ij01fd*    Multitudes 

entire  territory  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  tf&ftE  »  T  And* ^S^J^J^^JS^^ 

Maryland.    In  February,  1866,  at  the  meeting  i0Us  teachings  bestowed  upfn  them  in  bondage  wfll 

held  m  Alexandria,  they  passed  a  resolution  to  follow  the  race  into  their  new  condition,  and  help  to 

join  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  and  they  prepare  them  for  it,  is  matter  of  pleasing  reflection 

were  consequently  received  into  that  body  by  Jop  "*:    0ur  Dimerous  membership  among  them  of 

Rich/™  "Fo^Itt      a  1  ♦*.*  Ai*r.i.Ai.Aa  «nA  ~n~,~„~~^  over  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  exclusive  of 

Bishop  Early.    As  the  churches  and  parsonages  the  congregations  and  catechumens  wno  receive  in- 

within  the  bounds  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  atructions  from  our  pastors  and  missionaries,  has 

are   all  deeded  to  the  "  Methodist  Episcopal  been  much  reduced  by  recent  changes  and  casual- 

Church,"  an  order  from  the  President  of  the  tie8«    If  **  he  still  further  reduced,  we  need  not  be 

United  States  restored  all  the  churches  and  par-  f  arpnsed.  Defections,  doubtless,  will  take  place  from 

sonages  within  the  bounds  of  the  Baltimore  W  mS^^^^^ 

nual  Conference,  embraced  in  the  State  of  v  it-  let  them  go  with  the  assurance  that  as  heretofore  we 
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have  been,  so  we  will  continue  to  be,  their  friends,  plant  societies  in  our  midst  wherever  there  is  an 

and  in  every  suitable  way  aid  their  moral  develop-  opening.    Their  policy  is  evidently  our  division  and 

ment  and  religious  welfare.  ecclesiastical  devastation.     Against  all  this  be  on 

kA            .              ,     .„.,         .   ..           j,  .,  your  guard.    Internal  dissensions  will  do  us  much 

After  reviewing  in  full  the  relations  of  the  more  harm  than  suoh  outward  antagonism.  Be  true 

Southern  Methodist  Church  to  the  Methodist  to  your  principles,  and  under  the  divine  favor  they 

Episcopal   Church,  they  gave    the    following  wiu  triumph.   In  this  connection  you  will  be  pleased 

reasons  for  their  opposition  to  a  reunion  of  the  *°  b,car  that  ™r.P«>Ple  ??  ♦^Tfc8t    T* e  bort?r 

4, rn ~v,v«.  conferences,  under  special  trials,  present  a  noblo 

two  Cnurones :  example  of  steadfastness. 

The  abolition,  for  military  and  political  consider-  They  announce  that  the  next  General  Confer- 
"J10""*  «£*•  "rtrtntiim  of  domestic  limrrn  the  ence  of  ^  ohoreh  wou]d  meet  m  New  Orleans, 
United  States  does  not  affect  the  question  that  was  w"v*y*  "fj?  y1"?1  w v™  *"w "*  •"  "  v*  ">»".<*> 
prominent  in  our  separation  in  1844.  Nor  is  this  the  on  tne  Wednesday  after  the  first  Sunday  in 
only  difference  or  principal  one  between  us  and  April,  1866.  They  close  their  address  with  "an 
them.  While  testifying  with  pleasure  to  the  nobler  urgent  and  explicit  recommendation  "  to  South- 
conduct  and  sentiments  of  many  brethren  among  ern  Methodists  to  adjust  themselves  "as  citi- 

Methodists  have  become  incurably  radical.  They  and  m  g°°d  -&-&  "  to  all  their  "  duties  and  re- 
teach  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men.  They  sponsibilities."  This  course  the  bishops  deem 
preach  another  gospel.  They  have  incorporated  to  be  called  for  on  the  part  of  Southern  Meth- 
Bocial  dogmas  and  political  tests  into  their  Church  odigt8  both  by  a  u  ^nd  judgment "  and  an  "  en- 
creeds.  They  have  gone  on  to  impose  conditions  v  ui«  j  •  „~~  »  aii  *i»«  a„^„„i  ru« 
upon discipleship thatChrist did notimpose.    Their  lightened  conscience."    All  the  Annual  Con- 


^.  v  ^   ^     ,_    *  -^    r    *  t       ^  .  ,  the  war,  were  gradually  reestablished,*  ex- 

for which  theChurch  of  the  Lord  Jesus Christ  was  pressed  tbeir  concurrence  with  the  bishops, 

instituted.    Without  such  a  change  as  we  see  no  im-  *  SJ™    ,       wm,u**wv»  *»*      \Z.      -  i  *• 

mediate  prospect  of.  in  their  tone  and  temper  and  The  only  serious  attempt  to  pass  resolutions 

practice,  we  can  anticipate  no  good  result  from  even  in  favor  of  a  speedy  reunion  of  the  Southern 

entertaining  the  subject  of  reunion  with  them.    Let  and  Northern  Methodist  Churches  was  mado 

us  abide  in  our  lot,  and  be  true  to  our  calling,  doing  in  the  «  Kentucky  Conference  "  (embracing  the 

u£  W.S.  ^poir«de0,S7.=  «*ern  portion  of  the  Stote  of  ^entneky)  At 
which  threatens  their  overflow.  .  the  annual  meetmg  of  the  Conference  at  Cov- 
We  therefore  more  earnestly  would  exhort  you,  ington,  in  September,  the  majority  of  the  corn- 
brethren,  to  stand  firmly  on  our  platform  of  doctrino  mittee  on  the  state  of  the  Church  (eleven  mem- 
and  disciphne.  Know  your  high  calling.  Preach  bers)  brought  in  a  report  declaring  that  there 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  Do  not  preach  politics.  .  '  ,  wa°1aii  M.  nJL  Mi!.fllfli/W!  MaflAn  xu„ 
You  have  no  commission  to  preacti  politics:  •  The  e*lsted  no  lonSer  **7  satisfactory  reason  for 
divinity  of  the  Church  is  never  more  strikingly  dis-  the  continued  separation  of  the  two  Metjisxtist 
played  than  when  it  holds  on  its  even,  straigntfor-  Churches,  and  expressing  a  wish  that  the  South- 
ward way  in  the  midst  of  wordly  commotions.  Be  ern  General  Conference  take  appropriate  steps 
not  turned  aside  from  your  path  by  local,  specious  f  bringing  about  a  reunion.  The  Conference, 
temporary  influences.  And  in  all  your  teaching  and  A  P  6  j  ._  *  a  j«v«*«  »A?^+«^  *.vi 
administration  of  discipline,  keep  in  view  that  rule  after  a  long  and  animated  debate,  rejected  the 
of  our  faith  which  declares  that  "  the  Holy.  Scrip-  majority  report,  and  instead  adopted  the  fol- 
tures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  so  lowing  minority  report : 

AH^^tlUt  ^M$^SS,r»b* proTed  *****  Th>t  ™ hold  •««*«•  ""d? to  «»«'-*'. 


to  hold  these  places  against  the  wishes  and  protests     Unit^State" 
of  the  congregations  and  rightful  owners,  causes  us        2    Th  t       J-    earnestly  maintain  our  present  re- 
sorrow  and  ¥^J^A^^JS^^JS.S!?^Jf     lation  until  such  time  as  the  proper  authorities  on 

on  terms  of  union 


the  parties,  and  ac* 

«»"»/•    *?*J  «  w* «"'/  7U8»  w  "ur  "^P"*"""11  ceptoble  to  our  people. 

and  exclusion,  churches  and  parsonages  which  we  ™v**um  w  WUi  ^  ""                    , 

have  builded,  but  have  proceeded  to  set  up  a  claim  The  vote  stood :  for  the  majority  report  25, 
to  them  as  their  property;  by  what  shadow  of  for  the  minority  report  87.  Eighteen  of  the 
right,  legal  or  moral,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  mmority  of  25  withdrew  thereupon  from  the 
We  advise  our  brethren  who  suffer  these  evils  to  ru-***™*-,  ™A  ^^  ™>a«Wo/I  h-v  TKahnn  Mnr- 
bear  them  patiently,  to  cleave  closely  together,  and  Confer  ence,  and  were  ^™JVj*J™%.*^ 
not  indulge  in  any  vindictive  measures  or  tempers,  ns  into  the  M.  E.  Church.  These  were  followed 
A  plain  statement  of  the  case  and  an  appeal  to  the  by  several  thousand  lay  members  of  the  Con- 
justice  of  those  in  authority  cannot  fail  to  defeat  ference. 

such  scandalous  designs,  and  secure  us  the  full  res-    . '. — — — 

toration  of  all  our  rights.  *  In  March,  1866,  the  following  papers  of  the  Methodist 

While  some  talk  of  reunion  of  the  two  Churches,  Episcopal  Church  South  had  been  reestablished:  "Richmond 

we  forewarn  you  of  a  systematic  attempt,  already  Christian  Advocate £  "EP1^^^,^!^  ^SKi 

inaugurated  id  of  which  the  ******  only  an  }££fiSg^^                                        jj£ 

instance,  to  disturb  and  if  possible  disintegrate  and  ^^  LUUo  Kock<  Arkansas:  u  Nashville  Christian  Advo. 

then  absorb  our  membership  individually.     In  the  cate,"  u Memphis  Christian  Advocate;'1  u  Christian  Advo* 

meeting  of  their  bishops  and  missionary  secretaries,  eato,"  St  Louis  and  Louisville  ;  u  Spectator,"  San  JFrao- 

alluded  to,  it  was  resolved  to  send  preachers  and  Cisco,  OJL 
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On  Jane  21st  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  four  non-episcopal  bodies  of  Methodists  in 
the  United  States  (Methodist  Protestant,  Wes- 
leyan Methodist,  Free  Methodist,  and  Independ- 
ent Methodist)  met  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  subject  of  a  per- 
manent union  between  these  bodies.  The  con- 
vention was  attended  by  about  150  delegates, 
and  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  That  the  union  of  the  Methodist  bodies  here 
represented  is  respectfully  recommended  to  the  early 
consideration  of  tne  Annual  Conferences  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection,  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church,  of  the  In- 
dependent Methodist  Conference,  here  represented, 
and  any  others  of  like  character  who  may  desire  to 
unite  with  these. 

2.  That  we  recommend  the  calling  of  a  convention, 


to  be  held  in  Union  chapel,  Cincinnati,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  May,  1866,  and  constituted  on  the 
following  basis  of  representation,  namely,  one  min- 
ister and  one  layman  for  each  five  hundred  members, 
and  fractions  of  over  half  of  five  hundred.  Said  con- 
vention to  be  fully  authorized  to  fix  upon  a  basis  of 
union  and  the  mode  of  its  consummation,  subject  to 
such  confirmatory  action  by  the  bodies  here  repre- 
sented as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  said  convention. 

3.  That  we  recommend  tnat  the  plan  of  union  shall 
fully  and  entirely  secure  the  liberty  of  the  local 
churches  on  New  Testament  principles;  that  an 
efficient  itinerant  ministry  shall  be  maintained;  and 
that  annual  and  general  conferences  shall  be  main- 
tained, with  power,  to  make  such  regulations  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  and  institutions  of  the 
New  Testament  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  great  principles  of  Scriptural  Christianity. 

The  following  table  presents  a  statistical  sum- 
mary of  all  the  bodies  of  Methodists  in  1865 : 


DESIGNATION. 


Amxxicax  Methodism— 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South*. 
Canada  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church . 

Evangelical  Association. 

Primitive  Methodists.  Canada 

New  Connection  Methodists,  Canada. 

Canada  Wesleyan  Conference 

Eastern  British  America  Conference. . 

American  Wesleyan  Church 

Methodist  Protestant  Church 


Foreign  Methodism— 

British  Wesleyan  Conference 

Irish  Wesleyan  Conference. 

French  Conference 

Anatolia  Conference 

-^Fercign  Missions. 

s  Primitive  Methodists,  England. 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  England. . . 

New  Connection  Methodists,  England! 

Bible  Christians,  England. 

Wesleyan  Reform  union,  England 


i 


9 
6 
2 
8 
2 


i 

8 

*. 

1 


60 

24 

8 


12 


I 


6,993 

2,494 

216 

600 

406 


591 
148 


1,492 

■  •  •  • 

26 


863 
209 
149 
227 
18 


i 


820,860 

601,641 

19,526 

75,000 

50,836 

6,854 

8.028 

63,467 

15,029 

21,000 

90,000 

830,827 

20,031 

1,658 

42,042 

62,545 

149,106 

65,689 

£4,239 

25,832 

9,750 


104,425 
107,308 


1,172 


2,928 


19,091 

•  •  • 

168 


>  a  •       •  •  < 


6,183 


988 


00  3 


18^91 
""196 
"*644 

•  •  •         • 

749 


4,986 
"*87 


2,000 
1,087 


i 
2 


152,745 
""^697 
"*  6^472 


99,401 
""253 


917,939 

""isss 

100,000 

23.334 

4,999 

'44573 


537,311 

•  •«>•••• 

1,859 


163,000 
14G**2 

•  • •  ■  ■ *  • 

40,000 
18,000 


*  Statistic*  last  reported  (I860).    Sines  then  this  denomination  has  lost  a  large  number  of  members  In  consequence  of  the 


MEXICO.  At  the  commencement  of  1865 
the  imperialists  were  firmly  established  in  all 
the  important  places  of  central  Mexico,  and 
controlled  probably  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  population  of  the  entire  country.  The  re- 
publican party  had  its  principal  strength  in  the 
extreme  southern  States  and  in  the  thinly- 
populated  States  bordering  on  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  though  scarcely  a  town  of 
importance,  save  Oajaca,  in,  the  State  of  that 
name,  and  the  seaport  Acapulco,  was  in  its  pos- 
session. At  Oajaca  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
men  under  Pornrio  Diaz,  aided  by  seoret  subsi- 
dies from  the  Church  party,  now  in  fierce  oppo- 
sition to  the  imperial  oause,  had  been  collected 
during  the  latter  part  of  1864,  and  was  prepared 
to  do  battle  for  the  republic  Juarez,  with  the 
bare  nucleus  of  an  army  and  a  government,  occu- 
pied the  town  of  Chihuahua,  in  the  State  of  the 
same  name,  and  between  that  place  and  Micho- 
ocan,  a  distance  of  about  eight  hundred  miles, 
were  scattered  small  and  imperfectly  organized 
bodies  of  republican  troops  under  Arteaga, 
Ortega,  Negrete,  and  others,  which  maintained 


scarcely  a  show  of  resistance  to  the  imperialists. 
The  system  of  strategy  adopted  by  these  generals 
was  to  avoid  pitched  battles,  and  to  rely  upon 
their  superior  Knowledge  of  the  country  to  sur- 
prise and  defeat  detached  parties  of  the  enemy, 
to  interrupt  communications,  and  generally  to 
harass  and  weaken  the  imperial  forces.  The 
regular  troops  in  the  republican  service,  if  in- 
deed such  an  organization  can  be  said  to  have 
been  in  existence  since  1864,  probably  did  not 
exceed  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  and  were 

¥oorly  armed  and  clad,  and  without  discipline, 
he  well-trained  foreign  troops  of  the  Emperor 
found  little  difficulty  in  defeating  them  when- 
ever a  battle  was  risked,  and  their  lack  of  small- 
arms,  artillery,  and  munitions  made  them  de- 
cidedly inferior  even  to  the  native  troops  in  tho 
imperial  service.  But  in  the  guerrilla  bands, 
which  infested  every  province  of  the  country 
and  prowled  around  the  gates  of  populous  and 
well-guarded  cities  (the  capital  itself  proving  no 
exception),  the  republican  cause  had  a  most 
formidable  auxiliary;  nor  could  the  utmost 
severity  or  vigilance  of  the  imperial  generals 
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exterminate  this  element  of  resistance.  Influ-  ted  by  fraud,  and  confirm  all  lawful  operations, 
enced  partly  by  hatred  of  the  invaders,  but  executed  without  fraud,  and  in  accordance  with 
principally  by  a  desire  for  plunder,  the  guerrillas  the  laws  cited;  and  these  acts  of  the  Council 
pursued  their  devastations  with  little  regard  for  were  declared  to  be  irrevocable.  Such  trans- 
friend  or  foe,  and  were  not  unfrequently  guilty  actions  as  might  be  found  irregular  or  fraudu- 
of  atrocities  too  shocking  to  relate.  Utterly  lent  and  declared  null  and  void,  could  be  revised 
without  discipline,  they  were  easily  scattered  "  on  condition  that  they  be  brought  forward  in 
by  an  inferior  force  of  trained  soldiery ;  but  if  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  of  the  13th 
driven  from  one  locality,  it  was  only  to  appear  July,  1859 ;  that  there  is  paid  into  the  Treasury 
suddenly  in  another  with  apparently  no  diminu-  in  money  a  fine  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the 
tion  of  force,  and,  if  possible,  with  increased  total  value  of  the  estate  or  capital  adjudged; 
vindictiveness,  until  it  may  be  said  no  road  in  and  that  no  loss  is  caused  to  a  third  party 
the  country,  which  was  not  lined  with  troops,  by  rights  acquired  previous  to  the  revision  of 
was  safe  from  their  attack.  Strange  as  it  may  the  claim."  Other  articles  provided  for  the 
appear,  the  road  between  the  capital  and  Vera  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  parties  who 
Cruz,  the  most  important  and  perhaps  the  most  tad  acquired  Church  property  under  the  re- 
travelled  in  the  country,  and  that  by  which  the  form  laws,  and  which  might  be  affected  by  tho 
imperial  army  received  its  chief  supplies,  was  revision  of  the  proceedings  under  which  they 
frequently  the  scene  of  guerrilla  outrages,  against  acquired  claims;  and  further  provided  for  the 
which  no  precautionary  measures  seemed  to  establishment  of  an  office  to  be  called  "The 
avail.  The  guerrillas,  when  captured,  were  of  Administration  of  Nationalized  Property," 
course  summarily  shot,  as  were  also  all  persons  which  is  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  claims,  and 
suspected  of  sympathizing  with  or  harboring  Pnt  into  practice  the  administrative  and  eco- 
them;  but  such  severity  was  totally  ineffectual  nomical  operations  contingent  on  each  act  of 
to  lessen  their  numbers  or  their  atrocities,  and  revision.  The  following  are  four  of  the  most 
the  first  year  of  Maximilian's  reign  found  the  important  articles  of  the  decree : 
country  in  a  more  unsettled  and  unhappy  con-  Art.  17.  All  the  funds  or  capital  of  nationalized 
dition  than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  upward  property  that  may  not  have  been  transferred  or 
of  rixty  thousand  veteran  troops,  commanded  ^dTo^'w&^^Th^.f^of^^ 
t>y  officers  of  experience,  were  employed  in  the  Which  were  afterwards  made,  shall  be  in  the  charge 
work  of  reconstruction.  Under  these  ciicum-  of  the  office  of  nationalized  property,  which  will  see 
stances  European  intervention  could  scarcely  be  that  they  are  properly  administered,  and  collect  their 
called  a  success,  and  those  who  had  submitted  «•**■  while  earring  out  their  functions. 
♦«  :+  Aa  «  „aZ  ~f  ™„,»A  *~a  «^„«;*-.  k««««  Art.  18.  No  right  which  directly  or  originally  pro- 
to  it,  as  a  means  of  peace  and  security,  began  ceeda  from  mortmain  transactions  or  natfonaliiation 

to  doubt  whether  these  ends  could  now  be  ob-  shall  be  exercised  or  be  made  of  any  value,  judicial  or 

tained.     Of  hearty,  undoubted  supporters  the  extra-judicial,  while  it  is  not  shown  in  due  and  proper 

government  of  Maximilian  possessed  but  few  form  that  the  operation  whence  it  proceeded  has 

!^ong  the  native  population.    The  republicans,  ^Tj&E^                      not  be  com- 

if  subdued  for  the  tame,  hated  it  not  less  than  plete,  if  jt  be  shown  in  due  form  that  the  process  to 

at  the  landing  of  the  first  detachment  of  French  obtain  it  has  been  presented,  the  rights  to  which  the 

troops;  while  the  Church  or  reactionary  party,  previous  article  refers  may  be  exercised;  but  those 

which  had  helped  to  build  it  up,  turned  against  who  obtain  it  for  them  must  give  security  to  the  satis- 

it  with  fierce  but  impotent  rage  when  the  Em-  f*cll0n °iihe cJj,ef. Jud§e  V?r" <kpnm«-ain*tan<na) 

*n  *,  ****  u«»  w  i/uv  jAU£/vroUi,  *  «fcv  it  uvu.  uuo  ±,ui  or  ^       ^  matter  1D  judicial  course  until  the  revision 

§eror  announced  his  intention  to  confirm  the  ^  complete, 
ecrees  for  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  Am.  20.  Nor  shall  any  right  or  privilege,  judicial 
{property,  promulgated  under  the  former  repub-  or  extra-judicial,  be  exercised  in  relation  to  nation- 
ican  administration.  Utter  weariness  of  the  »h*ed  estates  which  may  not  have  been  included  in 
anarchy  under  which  the  country  groaned,  and  2^l£"5M  £*£ 
a  disposition,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  side  with  tions.  The  possessors  or  detainers  of  these  estates 
the  stronger  party,  alone  made  the  imperial  must  show  cause  within  two  months  in  the  form  pre- 
mie tolerable  to  liberals  or  reactionists.  scribed  by  the  enactments  of  this  law. 

The  final  rupture  between  the  Church  party  Before  the  promulgation  of  this  decree  the 
and  the  Emperor  was  related  in  the  previous  Church  party  was  suspected  of  having  aided 
volume  of  this  work,  but  the  former  now  found  with  money  and  supplies  the  republican  troops 
to  its  dismay  that  its  power  to  injure  the  in  the  southern  States,  with  whom  hatred  of  a 
imperial  cause  was  miserably  small.  With  common  enemy  caused  them  to  be  temporarily 
the  promulgation  of  the  decree  of  March  9,  affiliated;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1865  they 
1865,  expired  the  last  lingering  hope  that  even  made  some  abortive  attempts  at  open  re- 
Maximilian  would  restore  to  the  Church  its  sistance  to  the  Imperial  Government.  These 
confiscated  possessions,  and  with  them  its  once  were  easily  quelled,  and  the  men  organizing 
enormous  power.  By  this  instrument  the  them,  despairing  of  success  in  independent  oper 
Council  of  State  was  authorized  to  revise  all  ations,  soon  became  merged  in  that  party  which 
the  operations  of  the  amortization  and  natural-  maintained  its  contest  against  the  empire  from 
ization  of  ecclesiastical  property,  executed  in  more  patriotic  motives  than  disappointed  ambi 
consequence  of  the  laws  of  the  25th  of  June,  tion  or  the  lust  of  power.  The  despoilment  of 
1859 ;  to  remedy  excesses  and  injustice  commit-  the  Church  no  longer  formed  the  burden  of  the 
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reactionist  complaints,  but  hatred  of  the  em-  scale  in  favor  of  the  imperialists  At  Tacam- 
pire  and  the  rule  of  foreigners  united  in  one  baro,  in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  a  body  of 
party  all  the  elements  of  opposition.  Hence  three  hundred  Belgian  troops,  of  the  foreign 
the  protests  of  prominent  ecclesiastics,  which  contingent  of  the  imperial  army,  was  in  April 
in  former  years  had  been  voluminous  and  bit-  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  republican 
tcr,  if  without  much  influence  over  the  Gov-  force  under  Gen.  Regules ;  but  this  exploit 
ernment,  ceased  to  be  presented.  The  negotia-  being  unconnected  with  any  general  plan  of 
tions  of  the  Emperor  with  the  Papal  nuncio,  operations,  its  success  was  of  no  appreciable 
Monsignor  Meglia,  with  reference  to  the  adop-  benefit  to  the  republican  cause.  In  the  North, 
tion  of  a  concordat,  were,  of  course,  suspended  however,  for  a  time  matters  looked  more  hope- 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  for  the  fully  for  Juarez.  On  April  10th  a  considerable 
securalization  of  Church  property,  above  refer-  republican  force,  under  Gen.  Kegrete,  drove  the 
red  to,  and  that  relating  to  religious  toleration,  imperialists  under  Olvera  and  Lopez  out  of  Sal- 
and  in  the  spring  of  1865  the  nuncio  returned  tillo,  and  following  up  their  advantage,  a  few 
to  Europe.  But  Maximilian,  himself  a  strict  days  later  occupied  Monterey,  the  imperialists 
Catholic,  could  not  rest  easy  under  the  imputa-  retreating  upon  Matamoras.  Negrete  marched 
tion  of  having  quarrelled  with  the  Holy  See,  at  once  upon  the  latter  place,  where  Mejia,  the 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  sent  to  Rome  imperial  generalissimo,  had  collected  all  avail- 
an  agent  of  his  own,  the  Abb6  Fischer,  to  as-  able  troops,  and  was  making  vigorous  prepara- 
sure  the  Pope  of  his  sincere  desire  to  come  to  tions  to  withstand  a  siege.  In  the  latter  part 
some  amicable  arrangement,  and  to  explain  the  of  April  Negrete,  reBnforced  by  Cortinas  and 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  as  many  con-  other  chiefs,  invested  Matamoras,  but  from  his 
cessions  as  could  be  wished.  Without  withdraw-  want  of  artillery  was  unable  to  commence  ap- 
ing his  decrees  (which  he  could  not  do  with-  proaches  in  regular  form.  Every  day  added  to 
out  prejudicing  the  interests  of  many  resident  the  strength  of  the  works  defending  the  town, 
Frenchmen  who  had  purchased  largely  of  the  on  which  Mejia  caused  the  inhabitants  to  labor, 
confiscated  estates  of  the  Church),  he  signified  besides  calling  into  requisition  all  available 
his  intention  to  make  such  modifications  of  his  horses  and  mules.  The  exterior  lines  were  de- 
views  and  policy  as  would  result  in  a  fair  settle-  fended  by  ramparts  of  cotton-bales.  Reen- 
ment  of  all  vexed  questions.  The  result  of  these  forcements  meanwhile  arrived  from  Vera  Cruz, 
renewed  negotiations  has  not  yet  been  made  and  an  imperial  column  marched  north  from 

Sublic,  but  the  Pope  is  said  to  have  been  so  San  Luis  Potosi  to  reoccupy  Saltillo  and  Moa- 
eeply  offended  with  Maximilian,  that  it  is  doubt-  terey,  which  was  accomplished  in  the  early  part 
ful  whether  concessions  will  be  made  by  him.  of  June.  Finding  the  prospect  of  compelling  a 
As  a  minute  account  of  the  military  events  surrender  of  Matamoras  hopeless  with  his  in- 
of  the  year  would  require  more  space  than  their  adequate  force  and  means,  Negrete  risked  an 
importance  demands,  a  brief  sketch  only  will  be  assault  upon  the  place,  and  was  disastrously 
presented.  Early  in  January  Marshal  Bazaine  repulsed.  He  maintained,  however,  a  threaten- 
left  the  capital  to  direct  the  campaign  against  ing  attitude  until  June  7th,  when,  alarmed  by 
Diaz,  in  Oajaca.  For  several  weeks  the  repub-  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  French  column 
lican  forces,  concentrated  in  the  city  of  that  from  the  south  in  his  rear,  he  raised  the  siege 
name,  sustained  the  attacks  of  the  imperialists,  and  retreated  toward  Chihuahua,  where  he 
but  finally,  on  February  9th,  surrendered  at  dis-  arrived  in  the  succeeding  month  with  a  mere 
cretion  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  and  remnant  of  his  army.  Five  hundred  men,  it 
were  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  As  soon  as  was  said,  perished  on  the  march,  and  many 
the  capitulation  was  known  to  the  citizens  and  more  were  lost  by  desertion  or  capture, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts,  At  this  time  the  imperial  forces  were  more 
they  went  out  to  meet  the  French  general,  and  widely  distributed  over  the  country,  and  in  a 
gave  in  their  act  of  adhesion  to  the  Imperial  condition  of  greater  efficiency,  than  ever  before. 
Government,  "manifesting  at  the  same  tame,"  By  a, decree  of  April,  Mexico  was  divided  into 
says  the  imperial  account,  "  the  greatest  grati-  eight  military  divisions,  each  of  which  was  in- 
tude  to  the  brave  troops  who  had  just  liberated  trusted  to  a  general  of  division,  general  of  bri- 
thera  from  the  dreadful  tyranny  by  which  they  gaele  or  colonel,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
were  oppressed."  This  was  the  most  severe  duties,  looked  for  instructions  from  the  Minister 
disaster  which  the  republican  cause  had  sus-  of  War,  Gen.  Juan  de  D.  Peza.  In  ordinary 
tained  in  the  southern  States,  where  hitherto  matters  they  were  directed  by  the  civil  mem- 
the  French  had  made  little  progress,  and  the  bers  of  the  ministry.  The  regulations  for  the 
war  in  that  quarter  thenceforth  degenerated  government  of  the  several  divisions  were  urinate, 
into  a  mere  guerrilla  contest,  accompanied  with  and  adapted  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
all  the  excesses  previously  described  as  char-  service.  The  army,  on  June  1st,  was  estimated 
acteristic  of  this  kind  of  warfare  in  Mexico,  at  the  following  strength : 
About  the  time  of  this  reverse  the  republicans  Mai* 
gained  some  trifling  advantages .in  the  neighbor-         g*  la^^Sfc//— "/.:"  US 

hood  of  Mazatlan,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  for         The  Belgian  Legion  (about) g,ooo 

a  while  laid  siege  to  the  town;  but  a  concen-         Mexican  troops  (about) «Q,ooo 

tration  of  French  troops  there  soon  turned  tho  Total 4ACOO 
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In  addition  to  these  troops  about  twenty  by  the  departure  of  this  chiof  from  his  native 

thousand  of  the  Freneh  expeditionary  force  still  territory."    He  added : 

remained  in  the  country,  which  would  give  an  Lawlessness  and  disorder  are  still  kept  up  by  mis- 
effective  army  of  about  sixty  thousand  men.  guided  leaders  of  demoralized  troops  and  an  un- 
Marshal  Bazaine,  having  under  him  Douai,  Cas-  ^rMIed  soldiery,  and,  therefore,  the  straggle  in  future 


was  comanded  by  Mejia,  a  pure  Indian,  like  Bn^  morality  may  be  upheld. 

Juarez,  and  a  man  of  considerable  ability.  This  proclamation  was  confirmed  by  an  im- 

Aidedby  this  systematic  organization,  and  by  perial  decree,  dated  October  8d,  in  the  fifteen 
an  army  incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  articles  of  which  the  most  vigorous  measures 
the  republicans  could  put  into  the  field,  the  im-  were  pronounced  against  parties  in  arms  against 
perialists  made  steady  progress  northward  dur-  the  Government,  and  those  who  should  in  any 
ing  the  summer  months ;  and  in  the  latter  part  manner  aid  them.  All  caught  in  violation  of 
of  August  Juarez  was  compelled  to  remove  to  these  articles  were  to  be  instantly  tried  by 
El  Paso,  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  court-martial,  and  if  convicted,  to  be  sentenced 
State  of  Chihuahua,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which,  within  twenty-four  hours  thereafter.  All  per- 
by  an  order  issued  early  in  September,  was  de-  sons  harboring  or  supplying  money,  provisions, 
clared  to  be  the  seat  of  Government.  Here,  at  or  information  to  the  guerrillas,  were  to  be 
the  very  limit  of  the  country  over  whioh,  out  summarily  dealt  with.  The  severity  of  the 
four  years  previous,  he  had  been  the  sole  ac-  punishment  threatened  against  the  opponents 
knowledged  ruler,  he  upheld  the  republican  of  the  empire,  induced  many  republicans  to  lay 
cause  with  a  courage  and  constancy  whioh  won  down  their  arms  and  make  application  for  par- 
the  admiration  even  of  his  imperial  enemies,  don.  In  those  who  continued  to  hold  out  for 
expressing  his  firm  belief  that  the  time  was  not  Juarez,  it  kindled  a  more  deadly  resentment 
far  distant  when  the  French  troops  would  be  than  ever  against  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  country  and  leave  its  under  the  provocation  which  it  offered  brigand- 
people  to  govern  themselves.  It  must  not  be  age  for  the  time  seemed  respectable.  A  few 
supposed,  however,  that  every  element  of  oppo-  days  after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  the 
sition  was  overpowered  with  the  advance  01  the  republicans  experienced  their  second  great 
imperialists.  In  Durango,  in  Michoacan,  and  military  reverse  of  the  year  in  the  defeat  and 
in  Guerrero,  were  bodies  of  republican  troops  dispersal  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  commanded 
under  Patoni,  Arteaga,  and  Alvarez ;  while  by  Arteaga  in  Michoacan,  the  best-disciplined 
Ugalde,  Figueroa,  and  other  fierce  partisan  and  appointed  body  of  troops  yet  remaining  in 
chiefs  carried  terror  through  the  central  States  the  service.  This  force,  divided  into  three 
of  the  country.  At  the  yctj  moment  when  parts,  was  put  hors  de  combat  within  the  period 
Juarez  had  established  his  fugitive  government  of  a  few  days.  One  division,  under  Palacio, 
at  £1  Paso,  accounts  from  the  city  of  Mexico  endeavored  to  surprise  Morelia,  the  capital  of 
showed  that  the  whole  country  was  given  up  to  Michoacan,  but  was  defeated  by  the  foreign 
brigandage  and  anarchy,  save  where  the  pres-  troops  garrisoning  the  place.  Another  party, 
ence  of  the  imperial  troops  afforded  a  temporary  under  Lepeda,  marched  toward  Reges,  but  was 
security.  In  the  early  part  of  September  the  cut  to  pieces  by  Col.  Oarriedo ;  while  the  re- 
French  took  possession  of  Acapulco,  driving  maining  division  of  twelve  hundred  men,  un- 
out  Alvarez  with  a  poorly-equipped  but  en-  der  Arteaga  himself,  was  on  October  13th  sur- 
thusiastic  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  prised  and  dispersed  at  Santa  Anna  Amatlan. 
veteran  chie£  accompanied  in  his  retreat  by  the  Gens.  Arteaga  and  Salazar,  with  a  number  of 
greater  part  of  the  Mexican  population  of  the  inferior  officers,  were  taken  prisoners.  In  ac- 
town,  took  refuge  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  cordance  with  the  decree  above  mentioned,  Ar- 
the  interior  of  Guerrero,  where  he  announced  teaga  and  Salazar  and  several  republican  colo- 
his  confidence  of  maintaining  the  cause  of  nels  were  a  few  days  later  summarily  shot,  not- 
Juarez.  withstanding  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 

Believing  that  Juarez,  when  driven  out  of  the  Imperial  Government  must  by  that  time 

Chihuahua,  had  taken  refuge  within  the  limits  have  been  aware  that  its  decree  had  been  issued 

of  the  United  States,  Maximilian,  on  October  under  false  reports  of  the  abandonment  of  the 

2d,  issued  a  proclamation  officially  announcing  republican  cause  by  Juarez,  and  that  the  prison- 

the   departure  of  the   Republican   President  ers  were  entitled  to  the  treatment  usually  ac- 

f  rom  Mexican  territory.    "  The  issue,"  he  said,  corded  to  prisoners  of  war.     Arteaga  was  a 

"  which  Bon  Benito  Juarez  has  sustained  with  brave  soldier,  a  true  patriot,  and  a  man  of  un- 

so  much  valor  and  constancy,  has  at  last  sue-  blemished  probity,  and  his  loss  was  felt  to  be  a 

cumbed,  not  only  to  the  national  will,  but  also  severe  blow  to  the  republican  cause.    The  cii 

to  the  law  which  he  invoked  in  support  of  his  cumstances  attending  the  execution  of  himself 

title"  (meaning  that  the  term  for  which  Juarez  and  his  fellow- officers  were  made  the  subject 

had  been  elected  president  had  expired),  "  and  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  as  will  be  seen 

even  the  brigandage  of  small  parties  into  which  further  on.    The  remnants  of  the  Army  of  the 

his  cause  had  degenerated,  must  be  abandoned  Centre  were  subsequently  collected  by  Ger 
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Begules,  who,  with  nearly  three  thousand  men,  continned  his  retreat  to  Camargo,  on  the  Rio 

continued  to  oppose  the  imperialists  in  Micho-  Grande,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 

acan.    Other  successes  of  less  importance  were  December.    Before  this  time  the  siege  of  Mata- 

gained  by  the  imperial  arms  about  this  time,  moras  had  been  abandoned,  although  Cortinas 

The  guerrilla  leader,  Figueroa,  was  routed  near  and  his  band  still  hovered  around  the  outskirts 

Tehuacan ;  Ugalde's  band  was  cut  to  pieces  in  of  the  town. 

Queretaro  by  a  detachment  of  Zouaves ;  and  at  The  presence  of  a  large  United  States  force  at 
Alamos,  in  Sonora,  Gen.  Bosales,  the  most  Brownsville,  opposite  Matamoras,  subsequent 
prominent  republican  leader  in  the  northwest,  to  May,  excited  serious  apprehensions  in  the 
was  killed,  with  a  number  of  his  officers  and  imperial  commander  at  the  latter  place,  as  both 
men.  No  reverses,  however,  seemed  to  intimi-  troops  and  officers  were  known  to  sympathize 
date  the  guerrilla  bands ;  and  at  the  very  time  with  the  Mexican  liberal  party.  Naturally 
when  Arteaga  experienced  his  defeat  in  Micho-  enough,  great  sensitiveness  was  felt  by  both 
acan,  a  party  of  four  hundred  of  them  seized  liberals  and  imperialists  with  reference  to  an 
the  Vera  Oruz  Railroad  at  Tejeira,  a  few  miles  observance  of  the  neutrality  laws  by  the  United 
distant  from  Orizaba.  The  trains  were  stopped,  States  authorities  on  the  Bio  Grande ;  and 
and  the  passengers  taken  some  three  miles  from  during  the  siege  of  Matamoras,  in  October  and 
the  station,  where  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  Ger-  November,  complaints  were  almost  daily  sent 
man,  and  American  travellers  were  released,  from  both  parties  to  Maj.-Gen.  Weitzel,  corn- 
while  the  French,  civil  and  military,  were  put  manding  at  Brownsville.  Investigation,  how- 
to  death  after  several  hours  of  dreadful  torture,  ever,  invariably  showed  that  these  were  un- 
"It  appears,"  says  the  "Journal"  of  Orizaba,  founded,  or  were  based  upon  trivial  occurrences, 
"  that  the  French  seized  by  the  guerrillas  were  which  the  narrowness  of  the  river  and  the  long 
fourteen,  five  officers,  seven  sergeants  and  sol-  line  of  occupation  rendered  it  impossible  topre- 
diers,  and  two  civilians.  All  have  suffered  a  vent.  On  November  6th,  the  officer  in  corn- 
most  horrible  death,  preceded  by  some  hours  mand  of  the  French  squadron  off  the  Bio 
of  agony.  The  pen  will  not  describe  the  bar-  Grande  sent  a  communication  to  Gen.  Weitzel, 
barous  outrages  committed  on  these  unfortu-  directly  accusing  him  of  furnishing  men,  stores, 
nate  men,  and  decency  imposes  complete  silence,  and  munitions  of  war  to  Escobedo's  troops. 
After  suffering  the  fate  of  '  Abelard,'  and  re-  The  letter  was  immediately  returned  to  the 
maining  in  this  condition  for  some  time,  they  writer,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  couched  in 
were  riddled  by  stabs  and  then  cut  to  pieces."  disrespectful  language.  A  few  days  later  Mejia 
Undeterred  by  the  ill  success  of  their  attempt  complained  to  Weitzel  that  the  steamboat  An- 
upon  Matamoras  in  the  spring,  the  republicans  tonia,  on  her  passage  up  the  river  to  Matamo- 
organized  another  attack  in  October.  On  the  ras,  had  been  fired  upon  from  the  Texan  shore, 
19th  of  that  month  Gen.  Escobedo,  recently  to  which  the  American  general  replied  that 
appointed  by  Juarez  commander-in-chief  in  the  there  was  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  fir- 
northern  States,  aided  by  Cortinas  and  Canales,  ing  had  proceeded  from  the  Texan  side  of  the 
invested  the  town  with  three  thousand  men  and  river,  and  that  he  had  always  endeavored,  as 
twelve  guns.  The  garrison,  numbering  about  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  prevent  any  violation 
seventeen  hundred,  was  under  command  of  of  neutrality  by  officers  or  soldiers  of  his  com- 
Mejia,  and  had  a  great  superiority  in  artillery,  mand.  "You  complain,"  he  said,  £*that  my 
On  the  25th  Escobedo  hazarded  an  assault  upon  officers  and  men  affiliate  with  the  liberals  and 
the  defences  of  the  town,  which,  though  sue-  welcome  them,  This  is  not  strange.  The  lib- 
cessful  at  first,  was  finally  repulsed  with  loss,  erals  claim  that  they  fight  for  their  freedom. 
The  siege  continued,  however,  for  some  time  Their  cause,  then,  is  one  that  has  awakened  the 
longer,  although  every  day  lessened  the  chances  warmest  sympathies  in  every  American  breast, 
of  capturing  the  place.  Meanwhile  intelligence  It  would  be  as  impossible  for  me  to  prevent 
reached  Escobedo  from  Col.  Trevenio,  com-  this,  even  if  I  felt  so  disposed,  as  it  would  be  to 
manding  a  republican  force  in  the  neighborhood  stop  the  motion  of  the  earth.  But  I  do  not 
of  Monterey,  that  the  French  had  evacuated  feel  so  disposed.  During  our  late  war  the  offi- 
that  place,  leaving  in  the  forts  only  a  few  hun-  cers  and  men  of  French  and  English  men-of  • 
dred  troops.  Escobedo  immediately  hurried  to  war  lying  in  ports  in  our  military  possession, 
Monterey,  and  on  November  24th  took  posses-  affiliated  continually  and  exclusively  with  our 
sion  of  the  town.  The  French  troops  in  the  enemies  (as  at  New  Orleans  and  Norfolk),  and 
mean  time  had  started  on  their  return  from  Sal-  yet  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  communi- 
tillo,  to  which  place  they  had  marched,  and  the  cate  with  them  on  the  subject.  They  were 
advance  of  two  hundred  men  reached  Fort  permitted  to  choose  their  own  associates."  He 
Obispado,  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  on  the  subsequently  remonstrated  with  Mejia  against 
morning  of  the  25th.  The  liberal  oommander,  the  impressment  of  American  citizens  into  the 
hearing  of  this,  and  realizing  his  inability  to  imperial  service,  and  not  receiving  a  satisfac- 
oontend  with  the  combined  forces,  ordered  the  tory  reply,  announced,  in  accordance  with  in- 
immediate  evacuation  of  the  place,  which  was  structions  from  Gen.  Sheridan,  commanding 
accomplished  with  insignificant  loss,  though  the  the  Military  Division  of  the  Gulf,  that  if  such 
column  was  pursued  for  a  short  distance  by  a  outrages  should  be  repeated,  no  excuses  or 
detachment  of  mounted  Frenchmen.    Escobedo  personal  apologies  would  be  accepted.    He  also 
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stated  that  he  had  been  directed  to  stop  all  for  trial    In  a  letter  written  immediately  after 

intercourse  with  any  garrison  during  a  siege,  the  promulgation  of  the  decree,  Juarez  stated 

except  that  which  humanity  should  dictate,  that  the  commanding  officers  and  political  ."ead- 

This  communication  was  returned  to  him  by  ersof  the  frontier  States  had  all  approved  of  the 

Mejia   as  being '  improper   in   language,  and  extension  of  his  term  of  office,  and  that  he  had 

thenceforth  the  correspondence  between  the  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  assent  could 

two  commanders  was  brief  and  of  a  purely  for-  ,be  obtained  in  the  other  States  of  the  republic, 

mal  character.    In  December,  R.  Olay  Craw-  Unfortunately  for  the  harmony  of  the  repub- 

ford,  formerly  an  officer  of  volunteers  in  the  lican  cause  this  arrangement  did  not  meet  the 

United  States  army,  arrived  at  Brownsville  with  approval  of  one  of  the  parties  most  interested  in 

a  commission  as  general  in  the  Mexican  repub-  the  matter,  Gen  Ortega,  who  forthwith  issued 

lican  army,  and  authority  to  recruit  an  Ameri-  the  following  protest : 

can  division  for  the  republican  service  under  ^  c -„  o— .— .-  t— ^  «.  *»„• .~.    -u-  -^      * 

,.                   j     tt       x  x.v  i.  j            -x*         xx!  *°  oeRor  Sebastian  Lsrih>  db  Tejada,  Minuter  of 

his  command.   He  established  recruiting  offices  JnUrfud  Afain  and  GavernmetU ;  *               J 

at  Brownsville  and  other  places  in  Texas,  where  The  uhjust  and  impolitic  act  executed  by  Don  Be- 
enlistments  were  made  SO  rapidly  as  to  greatly  nito  Juarez  in  issuing,  through  jour  department,  the 
alarm  the  imperialists  in  Matamoraa.  The  de-  J*°  decrees  dated  on  the  8th  of  November  last  past, 
fences  of  the  place  were  immediately  Btrength-  ££££ £*UK"8S fiSS  V&ZSS, 
ened,  and  Mejia  issued  an  order  forbidding  all  stands,  of  being  obliged  to  protest,  as  I  now  do  be- 
communication  with  the  American  side  of  the  fore  the  nation,  against  the  contents  of  the  said  de- 
river,  and  requiring  all  citizens  of  Matamoras  crees.    I  do  so— 

to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  ■*•  Because  they  are  contrary  to  the  express  pro- 

\j-„~:~:i:„~      r^«Av^«0  i»~,™,«~,v»  »,™  ««  visions  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  republic. 

Maximilian.    Crawford  was,  however  soon  ar-  and  consequently  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  unjust 

rested  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  New  Orleans,  his  2.  Because  they  create  a  dictatorship,  to  be  exer- 
rccruiting  offices  were  closed,  and  the  year  cised  by  Bon  Benito  Juarez,  who  will  thus  be  en- 
coded with  comparative  tranquillity  on  both  f  bled  to  remove  and  replace  at  his  caprice  the  au- 
sidea  of  the  river  thonties  of  one  of  the  independent  and  sovereign  Fed- 
«  ,  •  xt  v  i.  1  t  •  erftl  powers,  who  have  received  their  appointment 
Early  in  November  news  reached  Juarez,  in  and  prerogatives  through  the  votes  of  the  nation. 
El  Paso,  that  the  imperialists  had  evacuated  destroying  in  this  manner  a  republican  principle  and 
Chihuahua.  He  immediately  departed  for  that  the  basis  of  legal  order,  which  is  the  form  of  govern- 
place  with  his  cabinet,  the  members  of  the  Su-  went  taid  down  in  the  Constitution. 

the  20th  reestablished  there  the  capital  of  the  standing  the  war  existing  between  Mexico   and 

republic.     On  December  9th  he  was  compelled  France,  declared,  in  granting  said  powers  by  the  de- 

bv  the  return  of  the  imperial  troops  to  evacuate  cree  of  December  11, 18<U,  that  the  Executive  should 

Chihuahua  and  retire  to  El  ,w  where  he  ar-  ^eeM 

rived  on  the  18th  and  where  he  was  established  wjth0ut  any  further  restriction  than  to  sustain  the 

at  the  close  of  the  year.     On  December  11th  independence  and  integrity  of  the  national  territory, 

the  imperialists  reoccupied  Chihuahua.  the  form  of  government  established  by  the  Constitu- 

At  this  time  a  new  element  of  danger  to  the  *j°n,  *udJ%\  prlDclpleB  jjnd  laws  of  reform ; »  and 

wmnhlipAn  r>nnsA  waa  iWplonpd      Aa  thp  <vm-  the  ,ftW  of  October  27,  1862,  contains  the  express  and 

republican  cause  was  aeveiopea,    AS  tne  cou-  decisive  regtriction  that  "he  [Juarez]  shafi  not  act 

stitutional  term  of  .President  Juarez  would  ex-  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  article  4  of  the  Con- 

pire  by  limitation  on  November  13,  1865,  and.  stitution ;"  otherwise,  that  he  shall  not  have  power  to 

in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  determine  whether  it  fee  advisable  or  not  to  proceed 

country,  no  successor  had  been  elected,  the  *&?*  P"blic  officers-*  restriction  whose  sole  ob- 

.««r.*:/T«    «~*«~   mi*^i*A.    »«^A«    ivfl    ^:™w  ject  was  to  prevent  the  President  from  making  an 

question    arose   whether,  under    the    circum-  Jbuse  of  power  and  destroying  constitutional  order. 

stances,  the  Government  should  be  transferred,  4.  Because  the  said  decrees  seriously  jeopard  the 

according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  national  independence,  by  depriving  its  defenders  of 

to  Gen.  Ortega,  the  President  of  the  Supreme  a  legitimate  government,  which  is  the  only  one  that 

Cnnrt  or  rptSnpd  hv  th«  man  who  had  so  lonff  can  serve  M  a  centre,  united  under  one  flag,  and  sub- 

court,  or  retained  Dy  tne  man  wno  naa  so  long  Btituti      therefoP  an  iUegti  government,  devoid  of 

and  so  heroically  unneld  the  sinking  fortunes  any  justification  save  the  anti-constitutional  decree 

of  the  country,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  that  has  been  recently  issued, 

many,  was  the  only  Mexican  living  competent  5.  Because  these  decrees  imply  an  insult  to  the 

to  discharge  the  duties  of  President  of  the  re-  Mexican  people,  and  to  those  who  have  fought  for  the 

«„vi:^       a  ~"u ~  ~*  i~~;iA_  «+  «„«i,  «  mAmA«4-  rights  of  Mexico  beneath  her  flag,  inasmuch  as  the 

public.    A  change  of  leaders  at  such  a  moment,  te*  t  cleRrl  leads  to  the  infcrencelnftt  tbe  blood  shed 


civilian*  Juarez,  on  November  9th  issuedade-  =  &*£*SJ  itSS,  y&SFuSSSK 

cree  extending  his  presidential  term  until  a  Bave  herself. 

new  election  could  be  held,  and    urging    at  6.  Because  not  only  the  grounds  upon  which  these 

length  the  necessity  for  such  action.     A  cir-  decrees  are  based  ore  fallacious,  but,  further,  because 

cular  was  published  at  the  same  time  by  the  recourse  has  been  had  to  calumny,  directed  against 

Minister  of  the  Interior  censuring  Gen.  Ortega  meTE™S  oath  which  I  took  as  constitutional 

for  prolonged  absence  from  his  command  with-  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  based 

out  leave,  and  ordering  him  to  report  forthwith  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  has  been  loy 
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ally  and  patriotically  observed  on  my  part,  and  the  must  take  this  oath :  "  I  swear  to  God  by  the 

national  will  and  rights  of  the  people,  as  laid  down  Holy  Evangelists  to  further,  by  all  means  in  my 

in  that  instrament  remain  intact.   Upon  pecoTcring  power,  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation, 

its  rights,  the  nation  will  call  to  account  those  who  f     ,  J  ~T  7/°"^?  «u»i«voi#w«.  v*  uw  uouuu, 

hare  infringed  its  laws.       JESUS  G.  ORTEGA,  to  defend  its  independence,  and  preserve  the 

Constitutional  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  integrity  of  its  territory."    The  territory  of 

Justice  of  the  Mexican  Republic  Mexico  was  defined  as  bordered  on  the  north 

Eagle  Pass,  December  21, 1865.  by  t^e  j^  decided  npon  with  the  United  States 

Thns  matters  remained  with  respect  to  the  at  the  conventions  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and 

presidency  at  the  olose  of  the  year.   Juarez  had,  Mesilla ;  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 

on  his  side,  possession  of  the  office  and  the  sym-  Sea  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  English  establish- 

pathy  of  almost  all  patriotic  republicans;  while  ment  at  Balize;  on  the  south'  by  the  republic 

Ortega  was  fortified  by  a  technical  right,  which  of  Guatemala ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 

the  emergency  of  the  country  alone  prevented  Ocean.    The  Government  guaranteed  to  all  the 

from  being  recognized  and  respected,  but  which  inhabitants  of  the  empire  equality  in  the  eye 

he  seemed  nevertheless  determined  to  assert.  of  the  law,  security  of  person  and  property,  and 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  liberty  of  free  speech ;  and  its  acts  were  to  be 

imperialists  had  been  victorious  in  nearly  every  directed  by  nine  ministers,  representing  as  many 

engagement,  their  gains  of  territory  were  incon-  departments.    A  decree  of  May  10th  defined 

siderable,  however  formidable  they  might  seem  the  extent  of  freedom  to  be  allowed  the  press, 

in  the  description.    Their  successes  in  Sonora,  which  was  to  be  subject  to  about  the  same  re- 

Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and  other  north*  6trictions  as  in  France  and  Austria.   Several 

era  States,  had  proved  but  barren  conquests —  changes  took  place  in  the  ministry  during  the 

easy  enough  to  acquire,  but  difficult  to  retain,  year,  and  at  its  close  the  departments  were  in 

A  vindictive  and   unwearied  foe  continually  charge  of  the  following  persons : 

hung  round   their   line   of  march,  cutting  off  Department  of  the  Imperial  Household.  Juan  N.  Almonte. 

trains  and  straggler*  and  by  the  rapidity  of  :       SS^'iaK":::::: jft'cSfc* 

their  movements  and  their  knowledge  of  the  «       of  the  interior «r.M.Estm. 

country  defying  pursuit ;  and  it  frequen  tly  hap-  u       of  justice Pedro  E.y  EchMOT*. 

pened  that,  from  the  impossibility  of  preserving  :       S&StoW^"""^^ 

communications  with  a  military  base  of  opera-  tt       of  War Joan  de  D.  Pea 

tions,  tracts  of  territory  had  to  be  relinquished  u       of  «Mne*. M.  UngWs. 

almost  as  soon  as  conquered.    In  a  country  so  A  new  council  of  state  was  also  appointed,  with 

extensive  and  so  thinly  settled,  a  larger  force  Jose  Maria  Sanchra  president.    Several  of  the 

than  Maximilian  could  put  into  the  field  was  governors  and  officers  appointed  by  Maximilian 

indispensable  to  perform  the  work  allotted  to  having  pronounced  against  him,  the  "Brtqfltto? 

it.    It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  a  semi-official  journal  published  at  the  capital, 

in  November  and  December  the  imperialists  announced  in  May  its  profound  conviction  that 

were  reported  falling  back  from  the  northern  "  Mexico  must  be  ruled  for  many  years  yet 

States  and  concentrating  at  San  Luis  Potosi  and  without  calling  Mexican  statesmen  to  power.1 

other  central  places,  either  for  the  purpose  of  Whether  or  not  this  opinion  was  shared  by 

reorganizing  new  campaigns  in  the  north,  or  Maximilian,  it  is  certain  that,  in  despair  of  find- 

because  the  attempt  at  conquest  in  that  direc-  ing  a  competent  financier  in  Mexico,  he  was 

tion  was  unprofitable  and  hopeless.    At  the  compelled  to  employ  a  Frenchman,  M  Lan- 

same  time  efforts  were  making  to  put  the  route  glais,  sent  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for 

between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  in  such  a  state  that  purpose,  to  direct  the  finances  of  the  era* 

of  defence,  that  a  repetition  of  such  outrages  as  pire. 

had  been  committed  there  by  guerrillas  during  A  decree,  promulgated  in  August,  prescribed 
the  year  would  be  impossible.  A  French  official  rules  for  the  establishment  and  direction  of  the 
return  shows  that  the  Mexican  expedition  has  diplomatic  corps,  which  was  placed  under  the 
cost  France,  up  to  the  close  of  1865,  no  less  a  immediate  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
sura  than  $186,000,000.  The  losses  in  the  Affairs.  The  Emperor  reserved  to  himself  the 
French  forces,  land  and  sea,  have  been  11,414  right  of  appointing  and  dismissing  all  his  rep- 
men,  viz. :  killed,  8,319 ;  died  from  wounds  or  resentatives  to  foreign  nations.  The  salary  of 
effects  of  climate,  etc.,  4,023;  disabled  for  life,  ambassadors  was  fixed  at  $12,000,  that  of  en- 
8,167.  voys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenippten- 
By  a  decree  issued  in  April,  Maximilian  tiary  at  $10,000,  and  that  of  ministers  resident 
defined  the  provisional  status  of  the  Imperial  at  $8,000.  The  imperial  dignity  was  further 
Government,  pending  the  organization  of  a  enhanced  by  the  creation,  by  decree  of  April 
definitive  government.  The  form  of  govern-  10th,  of  three  orders,  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Gua- 
ment  was  declared  to  be  a  limited  hereditary  dalupe,  that  of  the  Eagle  of  Mexico,  and  that 
monarchy,  with  a  Catholic  prince  at  the  head ;  of  St  Charles.  The  first  was  originally  founded 
and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  by  the  Emperor  Iturbide  in  1822,  and  was  tern- 
any  other  event  incapacitating*  him  for  the  use  porarily  revived  by  Santa  Anna  in  1853-  oo. 
of  his  powers,  "  his  august  spouse,  the  Empress,"  The  last  is  open  only  to  females,  on  whom  it  u 
was  to  be  ipso  facto  Regent  of  the  Empire,  to  be  conferred  by  the  Empress  for  exemplary 
The  Emperor  or  Regent,  upon  assuming  power,  acts  of  piety,  humility,  or  charity.    Decorations 
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of  the  first  two  orders  have  already  been  widely  republican  party  of  which  they  heartily  sym- 

distribnted  in  Mexico  and  Europe.  pathized,  as  a  new  field  for  adventure,  and  the 

From  the  moment  of  assuming  the  imperial  Imperial  Government  entertained  grave  appre- 
crown,  Maximilian  was  troubled  with  questions  hensions  that  thousands  of  discharged  Amer- 
respecting  the  succession.  No  issue  had  re-  ican  soldiers  would  hasten  to  enlist  in  the  service 
suited  from  his  marriage  with  the  Empress,  and  of  Juarez.  That  the  Mexican  republicans  should 
the  hostility  manifested  toward  his  government  wish  to  fill  their  wasted  and  demoralized  ranks 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  people  satis-  with  such  material  was  natural  enough ;  and 
fied  him  that  no  solution  of  the  difficulties  in  scarcely  had  the  first  disbanded  regiments  of 
which  he  was  involved  could  be  obtained  by  a  United  States  volunteers  returned  from  the  bat- 
future  transfer  of  the  imperial  dignity  to  another  tie-fields  of  the  South,  than  offices  were  opened 
prince  of  European  extraction.  The  stigma  of  in  the  Northern  cities  for  registering  the  names 
foreign  usurpation  would  still  attach  to  him.  of  persons  wishing  to  emigrate  to  Mexico,  where, 
A  native  prince,  however,  might  form  a  rally-  it  was  alleged,  liberal  inducements  to  settle,  in 
ing  point  for  a  national  party,  to  include  all  the  shape  of  grants  of  lands,  were  offered  to 
persons  in  favor  of  a  strong  government,  and  them.  As  Gen.  Ortega  was  in  the  United 
nnder  the  prestige  of  such  a  name,  in  oonneo-  States  at  the  time,  it  was  generally  reported 
tion  with  the  succession,  his  own  rule  might  be  that  he  was  the  promoter  of  this  scheme,  which 
tolerated,  and  perhaps  become  popular.  For-  was  also  said  to  be  connected  in  some  manner 
tunately  for  his  purpose,  Mexico,  soon  after  its  with  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  Mexico, 
independence  had  been  secured,  was  erected  However  that  might  be,  no  doubt  seems  to  have 
into  an  empire  nnder  Augustin  Iturbide.  Al-  been  entertained  that  the  so-called  emigrants 
though  this  form  of  government  was  annulled  were  intended  for  military  service  in  the  repub- 
in  less  than  a  year,  and  the  Emperor  himself  licanarmy;  and  the  question  arose,  whether  the 
was  banished  and  subsequently  shot,  two  of  his  United  States  Government  was  not  bound,  tin- 
sons  and  several  grandchildren  still  survive,  der  the  provisions  of  its  neutrality  act,  to  pre- 
and  in  them,  if  in  any  native  Mexican,  the  tra-  vent  their  departure.  The  solution  of  this 
ditions  of  imperial  power  would  seem  to  centre,  question  might  have  involved  a  rupture  with 
Hence  the  idea  was  conceived  of  nominating  France,  with  which  country  our  relations  were 
one  or  more  of  this  family  as  successors  to  the  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  nature ;  but  such  an 
empire  established  in  1864,  in  case  Maximilian  issue  was  avoided  by  the  difficulty  which  those 
should  die  without  issue.  Such  an  act,  it  was  having  charge  of  the  emigration  scheme  en- 
urged,  would  go  far  toward  disarming  the  prej-  countered  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  to 
udices  of  those  who  still  held  out  against  the  equip  and  despatch  men  to  Mexico.  The  long 
empire,  and  would,  perhaps,  induce  Juarez  and  distance  to  be  traversed  before  reaching  their 
the  republicans  to  cease  their  opposition.  In  destination,  the  obstacles  which  the  French 
the  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Mexicans  would  fleet  could  oppose  to  a  landing  on  the  coast, 
look  with  complacency  upon  the  prospect  of  the  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  putting  the  emi- 
throne  being  tilled  by  a  native  dynasty  after  the  grants  in  an  effective  condition  when  landed, 
death  of  the  reigning  monarch,  two  of  the  presented  grave  obstacles  to  the  scheme,  in  view 
grandchildren  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide  are  said  of  which  it  was  ultimately  abandoned,  without 
to  havo  been  designated  as  princes  imperial,  the  necessity  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
next  in  the  line  of  succession  after  Maximilian  United  States  Government, 
and  his  consort  Carlotta.  It  having  been  re-  Relieved  from  the  apprehensions  excited  by 
ported  that  one  of  these,  the  child  of  an  Ameri-  the  prospect  of  American  emigrants  enlisting 
can  woman,  had  been  removed  from  his  moth-  in  the  service  of  Juarez,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
or's protection,  and  that  the  latter  had  been  ment  proceeded  to  perfect  a  plan  of  its  own  for 
compelled  to  leave  Mexico,  a  resolution  was  encouraging  emigration  into  the  country.  Tho 
adopted  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre-  arrival  of  foreign  colonists,  bringing  with  them 
sentatives,  requesting  information  "in  regard  habits  of  industry,  a  love  of  order,  and  a  spirit 
to  the  kidnapping  of  the  child  of  an  American  of  activity  and  progress,  it  was  supposed,  would 
lady  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  the  usurper  of  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  native 
that  republic,  the  so-called  Emperor,  unaer  the  population,  and  tend  to  develop  the  national  re- 
pretence  of  making  such  child  a  prince."  In  sources.  At  the  close  of  1864  rumors  were  very 
reply,  the  State  Department  announced  that  no  prevalent  that  Dr.  Gwin,  an  ex-Senator  from 
official  information  had  been  received  in  regard  the  United  States,  had  been  appointed  by  Maxi- 
to  the  kidnapping  referred  to,  and  no  other  in-  milian  prefect  of  several  of  the  northern  States 
formation  upon  the  subject  which  it  was  deem-  of  Mexico,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  thither 
ed  advisable  to  make  public  at  the  present  time,  an  extensive  emigration  from  the   Southern 

The  termination  of  the  rebellion  in  the  South-  States  of  the  American  Union,  or  of  developing 
ern  States  of  the  American  Union  in  the  spring  the  mineral  resources  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
of  1865,  cast  adrift  many  restless  spirits,  who,  try;  and  it  was  further  hinted  that  this  portion 
accustomed  to  the  excitement  of  military  life,  .  of  the  empire  was  to  be  ceded  to  Franco  as 
ill  relished  the  idea  of  settling  down  to  peace-  some  sort  of  indemnity  for  the  expenses  under- 
fill, industrial  pursuits.  Many  of  these  natu-  gone  by  her  in  establishing  Maximilian  on  his 
rally  looked  at  once  toward  Mexico,  with  the  throne.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Gwin  as  prefect 
Vol.  v.— 86          A 
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was  denied  by  one  Lais  de  Arroyo,  said  to  be  and  workman.    This  last  privilege,  which,  in  its 

the  agent  of  Maximilian  in  New  York,  who  practical  operation,  amounts  to  the  establish- 

stated  in  a  letter,  published  in  the  papers  of  ment  of  slavery,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 

that  city  in  May,  that  u  although  for  some  time  the  United  States  Government  by  Senor  Ro- 

E resent  in  Mexico,  Dr.  Gwin  never  had  any  re-  mero,  in  the  following  words : 

itions  with  the  persons  composing  his  Majesty's  it  -w  realljr  an  extraordinary  thing,  and  almost  in- 

Government."     He  also  denied  that  any  Mexi-  comprehensible,  that  when  slavery  has  received  a 

can  territory  had  been  ceded  to  France.     Not-  death-blow  in  the  only  country  that  could  revive  it, 

withstanding  this  denial,  it  was  subsequently  and  *hen  Jt  b*8  bee1n  Bhown  b5  faci^.th,at^  exist- 

«i.AMMA^   i«-  +i.A   _A_.A«A«*n4.;«.A    ~e   Tn«iA-    «*  «&c*  «  an  evil,  social,  moral,  and  political,  there  can 

charged  by  the  representative  of  Juarez   at  be  in  the  W0T&  a  M|^ep  wn0|  wi&out  h^ing  C5tab_ 

Washington,  benor  Komero,  and  it  is  believed  liahed  his  authority  in  the  country  he  tries  to  domi- 
by  many,  that  an  armed  emigration  from  the  nate  over,  should  attempt  to  reestablish  that  odious 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  into  system  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  himself, 
Northern  Mexico  was  in  contemplation  previous  £«JJJ  ^"Jf* the  name  for  the  V™*0*  of  delttd- 
to  the  close  of  the  rebellion ;  also  that  the  Em-  "^  ttdTSystcm  of  labor  might  be  taken  for  what  in 
peror  Napoleon  was  cognizant  of  and  friendly  Mexico  is  called  peonage,  and  as  that  may  be  con- 
to  the  scheme ;  and  that  Dr.  Gwin  was  to  have  sidered  here  as  an  institution  equivalent  to  slavery, 
been  his  agent,  first  in  promoting  the  emigra-  J  think  it  expedient  to  show  to  you  that  on  some 

tion,  and  then  in  procuring  the  cession  of  the  ^^mPlt7Tu'i?^P4^^*H&*** 

:      I.         xt*               re                v         .     4  there  has  in  fact  been,  through  the  abuses  of  the  pro- 

terntory  to  f  ranee.     If  any  such  project  was  prfetors,  and  the  influence  they  enjoyed,  something 

entertained,  its  consummation  was  effectually  that  might  be  compared  in  its  practical  effects  with 

prevented  by  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  in  what  the  ex-Archduke  of  Austria  has  now  established 

the  United  States,  which  left  that  country  free  in  *Jis.  aforesaid  decree ;  *«*  «?<*  *buses,  besides  being 

torvT***/vt.A  «««.  fm-fiiai.  ^n/i»^«A^.->An4-a  ««  Ir^:  restricted  to  a  very  narrow  district,  were  never  sanc- 

oppose  any  further  encroachments  on  Mexi-  ti<med  by  the  Mexfcan  u      and  t&  QAiional      mm 

can  territory  by  foreign  powers.                        ^  ment  of  that  republic  has  taken  especial  care  to  cor- 

Mean while,   with   the   close  of  the  war  in  rect  them  and  root  them  out.    It  was  reserved  for  the 

the  United  States,   several    of  the  Southern  ex-Archduke  of  Austria  to  sanction  such  an  abusive 

leaders  determined  to  leave  the  country  and  Practi?e,b?:aUw  wh}?£>  if k!t ,*°e!  in  *°  f°™  V*11  be 

settle  in  Mexico.    Among  these  were  Gens.  «^ted  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Mexican 

Sterling  Price  and  Magruder,  of  the  Southern 

army,  and  ex-Governors  Polk  and  Harris,  who  To  encourage  still  further  emigration  from 

went  there,  as  pioneers  or  agents,  in  behalf  of  tlie  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union, 

such  persons  as  had   resolved  to    expatriate  Maximilian  soon  after  appointed^  Maury,  who 

themselves  rather  than  live  under  the  authority  had  previously  been  made  an  honorary  oouncil- 

of  the  United  States.    They  were  subsequently  lori  imperial  commissioner  of  colonization,  and 

joined  by  Matthew  F.  Maury,  formerly  director  Gen-  Magruder  chief  of  the  land  office  of  coloni- 

of  the  Observatory  at  Washington,  and  who  nation.    The  former  immediate^  issued  several 

had  been  known  throughout  the  war  as  a  de-  circulars,  couched  in  persuasive  language,  in  on© 

tennined  and  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  Union.  of  which,  besides  praising  the  climate  and  soil 

Instigated  by  their  favorable  reports,  a  number  °*  Mexico,  he  eulogized  the  "  wise  and  mild 

of  discontented  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  rnIe  of  Maximilian,"  whom  he  declared  to  bo 

emigrated  to  Mexico  during  the   summer  of  "  beloved  by  the  imperialists  and  respected  by 

1865,  where  they  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  colony  a11;".    Tne  empire,  he  said,  was  continually 

«of  Americans.   So  promising  appeared  the  pros-  gaining  ground,  many  important  works  of  in- 

peots  of  a  large  influx  of  this  class  of  emigrants  ternal   improvement  were   in  progress,    and 

that  the  Imperial  Government  in  September  property  and  life  were  daily  becoming  more 

issued  a  decree  guaranteeing  to  them  certain  secure;  but  as  a  curious  corollary  from  this, 

privileges  and  advantages,  the  most  important  ne  advises  emigrants  "  at  first  to  establish  them- 

of  which  were  the  following :  the  introduction,  selves  in  Ullages,  as  well  for  mutual  conveni- 

ifree  of  duty,  of  their  seeds  and  instruments  of  enoe  M  *°r  protection  against  the  bands  of  law- 

labor,  machinery,  etc. ;  naturalization  imine-  leas  marauders,  who  are  ever  ready  to  pounce 

diately  after  their  arrival,  if  it  should  be  de-  ^P011  &*  helpless  farmers."     After  advising 

sired;  grants  of  lands  at  low  rates,  and  even  settlers  to  select  lands  lying  along  the  slopes 

donations  of  lands,  should  the  emigrants  be  bordering  on  the  tierraa  calientes  or  low  lands 

without  the  means  of  purchasing,  and  their  of  the  <?>***>>  be  gives  the  following  information 

capital  be  needed  to  establish  them  successfully ;  respecting  the  progress  of  Southern  emigration 

exemption  from  conscription  in  the  military  m  Mexico : 

service  during  the  first  years  of  their  residence  Bryant  from  Arkansas  has  established  a  colony  in 

in  the  country;  assistance  by  the  Government  ^5*!"f*- .  ^^  of  Missouri,  another  on  the 

te/./^l/^nfaa  iW+Unf/*  *#  **i.;JrA+A   ^^uj .    «„;i  Rl°  verde,  m  the  Department  of  San  Luis  Potoai. 

colonies  destitute  of  private  capital ;  and  Terry  of  frex      anot£er  in  JalLjc<K    ^     mi  at 

authority  to  bring  negroes  in  the  capacity  of  first,  with  the  privilege  of  purchase  in  the  mean  time 

free  apprentices,  engaged  by  contract  for  a  cer-  at  a  stated  price. 

tain  number  of  years,  upon  conditions  which  Tnen  there  is  the  fine  colony  of  Cariotta,  near  Cor- 

the  Imperial  Government  will  regard  as  suited  dova>  "here  *•  knd*  we™  aS*"don.0^.  T*2  WF! 

*«  *.i*«  ™,  »*a  »A_  sii +uA  «««.««ni«   «-,i     v  v  a  number  of  haciendas  in  that  neighborhood  that 

to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  apprentice,  and  which  were  indebted  for  more  than  they  were  worth  to  the 

win  establish  the  respective  rights  of  proprietor  Church,  and  which,  by  the  Juarez  Government,  were 
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confiscated.  These  hare  been  exappropriated  by  the 
empire,  and  applied  to  colonization.  These  lands  are 
sola  to  immigrants  at  one  dollar  per  acre  in  fire  equal 
annual  instalments.  Generals  Price  and  Shelby, 
of  Missouri,  Governor  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  Judge 
Perkins,  of  Louisiana,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoi  man,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  a  number  of  others,  hare  already  estab- 
lished themselves  there.  They  are  all  highly  pleased 
with  their  prospects.  By  the  time  the  railway  through 
to  Vera  Cruz  is  completed,  and  the  last  instalment 
falls  due,  they  will  have  improved  their  farms,  when 
the  most  staid  among  them  expect  that  these  farms 
witl  be  worth  ten,  twenty,  and  even  fifty  dollars  the 
acre.  A  gentleman  from*  Louisiana  has  been  there 
for  seven  or  eight  years.  He  established  a  coffee 
plantation  of  eighty  acres,  which  is  now  in  good  bear- 
ing, and  the  crop  from  which  last  year  was  valued  at 
$16,000.  The  Cordova  coffee  sells  in  the  New  York 
market  as  Java,  and  the  tobacco  equals  that  of  Cuba. 

Each  married  man  there  is  allowed  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
one-fourth  of  that  quantity  wul  probably  be  quite  as 
much  as  one  family  will  be  able  to  cultivate ;  it  is  so 
fertile  and  wonderfully  productive. 

Agents  have  been  established  at  various  convenient 
points  to  assist  emigrants  on  their  arrival  in  the 
country,  by  giving  them  information  and  furnishing 
them  with  the  necessary  certificates  and  passports  to 
enable  them  to  pass  the  custom-houses,  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions  of  the  Em- 
peror's decree. 

At  present  the  following  agencies  have  been  estab- 
lished, namely:  L.  Orotesa,  at  Vera  Cruz:  John 
Perkins,  formerly  of  Louisiana,  at  Cordova ;  John  T. 
Lux,  formerly  of  Lousiana,  at  Monterey;  Alonzo 
Ridley,  of  California^  at  Mazatlan ;  Captain  of  port 
of  Tampico,  at  Tampico ;  Captain  of  port  of  San  Bias, 
at  San  Bias ;  Captain  of  port  of  Matamoros,  at  Mata- 
moros;  Mr.  Ramon  de  la  Vega,  President  de  la  Junta 
de  Iob  Mejores  de  Colima,  at  Manzanillo. 

Favorable  inducements  were  also  held  out 
to  European  emigrants,  several  companies  of 
whom,  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium, 
were  at  the  close  of  the  year  reported  on  their 
way  to  Mexico.  In  June  a  proposition  was 
made  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Manu- 
factures, to  introduce  one  hundred  thousand 
laborers  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  cultivate  the 
tierras  calientes,  which  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  abandoned,  as  the  white  race  cannot  sup- 
port the  heat  of  the  climate.  He  estimated  the 
consequent  increase  of  national  wealth  at  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  On  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Arroyo,  the  imperial  agent  in  New  York, 
Maximilian  later  in  the  year  expressly  declined 
to  permit  the  introduction  of  this  class  of  emi- 
grants. According  to  the  same  person,  an  im- 
portation of  Chinese  coolies  was  forbidden,"  on 
account  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  said 
workmen,  which  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
virtual  slavery."  Mr.  Arroyo  was  farther  au- 
thorized to  announce,  that  "  not  even  a  shadow 
of  slavery  would  be  tolerated  in  the  empire,  and 
that  colonization  would  be  made  with  freemen, 
under  no  other  conditions  than  those  to  which 
the  civilized  world  consents,  and  the  law  of  the 
empire  demands." 

The  financial  condition  of  the  empire  proved 
to  Maximilian  and  his  ministers  a  source  of 
great  and  constantly  increasing  perplexity. 
The '  inexperience  and  unpractical  character 
of  the  committee  of  Mexicans  appointed  in 
1864  to  devise  a  system  of  finance,  prevented, 


as  might  have  been*  supposed,  the  adoption  of 
any  sensible  measure.  Meanwhile  the  expenses 
of  the  empire  so  largely  exceeded  the  receipts, 
that  unless  some  means  were  speedily  taken 
either  to  enhance  the  revenue  or  to  retrench, 
the  permanence  of  the  Government  would  be- 
come exceedingly  questionable.  From  a  pamph- 
let published  in  Washington  in  the  interest  of 
the  friends  of  the  Mexican  Republican  Govern- 
ment, we  derive  the  following  statement  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  1865 : 


Foreign  debt,  as  recognized  by  the 
constitutional  Government  in  1862, 

Indebtedness  acknowledged  to  the 
French  Government  by  Maximil- 
ian for  the  expensesof  the  interven- 
tion to  July  1, 1864,  of  which  $10,- 
000,000  were  paid  oat  of  the  first 
loan,  and  the  balance  funded  at 
8  per  cent,  viz, 

First  loan  pat  oat  Jor  aceoant  of 
Maximilian,  at  6  per  cent,  interest, 

To  pay  France  the  above  $10,000,000 
and  xeore  on  account  of  reclama- 
tions to  French  subjects  farther 
bonds  (as  an  additional  loan)  were 
pat  in  circulation,  to  the  amount 
of 


Second  loan  pat  oat  for  account  of 
Maximilian  In  Paris,  being  the  lot- 
tery loan,  at  6  per  cent  interest, 
amounting  to.... 


Public  Debt 


•$78,772,648 


40,000,000 
40,000,000 


20,870,870 


92,602,002 


$271,78o,60» 


Annul  Int. 


$2,083,428 


1,200,000 
2,400,000 


1,222,222 


6,665,555 


$12,966,204 


From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  public 
debt  has  been  increased  by  the  experiment  of 
intervention,  and  the  establishment  of  an  em- 
pire, $190,103,045  over  the  sum  total  under 
the  republic.  The  contrast  between  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  two  governments  is  equally 
striking,  as  the  following  tables  show : 

Annual  expenditures  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
as  established  by  lata  of  Congress  August  16, 186L 

Interest  on  the  foreign  debt $2,760,022 

For  foreign  relations $210£40 

For  home  departments 1,798,069 

For  fl  nance 1,578,624 

Forwar 4,745,895 

8,827,418 

Total  annual  expenditures  of  the  national 

Government $11,087,440 

Annual  expenditures  of  the  Government  of MamiinUUan. 

Interest  on  his  foreign  debt  (of  which  interest 

$10,877,777  is  to  France) $12,966,204 

Annual  cost  of  his  lottery  scheme  in  Paris 1^91,287 

Personal  expenses  and  civil  list  of  Maximilian 

$10,500  per  day  (paid  daily) 8,882,500 

25,000,000  francs  per  annum  on  account  of  ex- 
penses of  French  contingent,  according  to 
treaty  of  Miramar 4,629,629 

400,000  francs  per  voyage  subvention  to  the 
French  lino  of  transport  steamers  from  St 
Nasaire 888,888 

Ministers,  legations,  consulates,  agents,  employes, 
pensions,  gifts,  travelling  expenses  military 
and  civil  expenses,  and  charges  of  his  foreign 
armed  force 26,220,368 

Total  annual  expenses  under  Maximilian. .  .$49,929,826 
Annual  expenses  as  fixed  by  the  national  Congress 

under  the  republic 11,087,440 

Annual  increase  under  Maximilian $88,841,886 


*  This  should  more  properly,  perhaps,  be  stated  at  $81,- 
682,56a  The  sum  of  $2,869,917,  which  represents  the  debt* 
recognized  under  the  republic  as  due  tc  French  subjects,  is 
included  in  the  additional  loan  of  $20,870,870,  given  lower 
down  in  the  table. 
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No  budget  for  1805  Las  -been  published  by  proper  agents.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  above  bonds  were  reported  to  have  had  a  fair  sale, 
figures  cannot  therefore  be  substantially  veri-  A  resolution  was  about  that  time  offered  in 
fied.  Other  estimates  place  the  annual  ex-  Congress  that  the  United  States  Government 
penses  at  about  $42,000,000.  But  all  accounts  should  pledge  itself  for  the  payment  of  the  loan, 
agree  that  the  expenditures  for  the  current  but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  upon  it. 
fiscal  year  will  more  than  double  the  amount  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  imperial 
of  receipts,  and  that  under  the  present  Govern-  sway  in  Mexico,  the  country  undoubtedly  owes 
ment  it  will  be  impossible  to  meet  the  annual  to  it  the  present  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
deficit  otherwise  than  by  loans.  As  has  been  line  of  railway  which  is  to  unite  the  capital 
previously  stated,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  sent  with  Vera  Oruz.  Throughout  the  year  this 
to  the  assistance  of  Maximilian  an  able  financier,  work,  surpassing  in  the  magnitude  of  the  diffi- 
M.  Langlais,  to  extricate  him  from  his  embar-  culties  to  be  overcome  almost  any  road  ever 
rassments.  He  at  once  proposed,  as  one  of  the  projected,  was  pushed  forward  with  great  ae- 
first  reforms  to  be  instituted,  to  reduce  the  large  tivity,  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  the  portion 
appropriation  annually  made  for  the  support  between  Puebla  and  the  city  of  Mexico  wffl  be 
or  the  imperial  establishment ;  and  unless  these  completed  in  the  summer  of  1860.  A  section, 
economies  were  acceded  to,  refused  to  accept  from  the  capital  to  Chalco,  thirty-six  miles  in 
the  office  of  Minister  of  finance,  which  he  was  length,  was  successfully  opened  in  October, 
expected  to  fill.  The  Emperor  was  equally  op-  This  road,  which,  after  leaving  Puebla,  passes 
posed  to  this  species  of  redaction,  and  for  a  through  Orizaba  on  its  way  to  the  coast,  is 
time  all  schemes  of  retrenchment  failed.  Mean-  under  charge  of  an  English  company,  wjio  hare 
while  the  imperial  treasury  was  so  nearly  sub-let  a  portion  of  the  work  to  a  French  corn- 
drained  of  funds,  that  in  December  a  loan  of  pany.  Another  line,  from  Puebla  to  Vera 
$300,000  was  thankfully  received  from  Marshal  Oruz,  passing  through  Jalapa  and  Perote,  has 
Bazaine,  on  account  of  the  French  Government,  also  been  projected ;  also  a  road  from  Gnaymas 
to  meet  current  demands;  and  measures  were  to  Libertad  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
in  progress  to  secure  another  European  loan  of  Emperor  has  granted  to  "Messrs.  Clute  and  Oo. 
$100,000,000.  Finally,  the  Emperor  acceded  to  •  the  right  to  establish  three  lines  of  telegraph, 
the  demands  of  M.  Langlais,  who  thereupon  ac-  viz. :  from  Guanajuato  to  Matamoras,  passing 
oepted  office,  and  proceeded  to  institute  several  through  San  Luis,  Saltillo,  and  Monterey;  from 
important -financial  reforms.  At  the  close  of  Matamoras  to  Vera  Oruz,  passing  through  Vic- 
the  year  his  plan  had  not  been  fully  developed,  toria,  Tampico,  and  Tuxpan ;  and  from  San 
but  it  was  understood  that  he  intended  to  out  Luis  to  Durango,  passing  through  Aquas  Ca- 
down  the  personal  expenses  and  civil  list  of  the  lientas,  Zacatecas,  Fresnfilo,  and  Sombrerete. 
Emperor  to  $8,000  per  day,  and  to  do  away  These  are  in  addition  to  one  already  projected 
with  several  superfluous  ministries  which  en-  between  the  capital  and  Vera  Oruz.  In  De- 
tailed a  useless  expense.  At  this  moment*  it  cember  an  imperial  decree  granted  to  J.  Stan- 
would  seem  that  the  existence  of  the  Imperial  ley  Keeling  the  right  for  ten  years  to  run  a  line 
Government  depends  upon  the  negotiation  of  of  steamers  between  Vera  Oruz  and  New  York. 
the  new  loan.  Should  that  fail,  it  is  supposed  During  1865  the  United  States  Government 
that  a  general  forced  loan  will  be  resorted  to,  continued  to  be  represented  in  the  city  of  Mex- 
which,  it  is  feared,  would  lead  to  an  uprising  ico  by  W.  H.  Oorwin,  acting  charge  in  the  ab- 
of  the  people.  sence  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Gorwin,  the  reg- 

In  October  the  Republican  Government  of  ularly  accredited  minister  to  the  constitutional 

Mexico  through  its  agents,  John  W.  Oorlies  (government.  No  minister  was  accredited  by 

and  Co.,  put  into  the  New  York  market  a  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  United  States ; 

loan   of  $80,000,000.     Faithful   payment  of  and  from  official  expressions  of  the  State  De- 

the  bonds  and  interest  was  guaranteed  by  the  partment,  it  may  be  presumed  that  none  would 

General  Government  of  the  republic  of  Mex-  nave  been  recognized.    In  compliance  with,  a 

ico  and  of  the  States  of  Tamaulipas  and  San  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Luis  Potosi,  and  was  declared  ty  be  farther  adopted  December  18th,  requesting  "informa- 

seoured  by  the  special  pledge,  having  the  effect  tion  in  regard  to  steps  taken  by  the  so-called 

of    a   national    mortgage,    of    5,000,000    of  Emperor  of  Mexico,  or  by  any  European  power, 

acres  of   agricultural   and   500,000    of  min-  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  a  recognition 

era!  lands  in  the  States  of  Tamaulipas  and  of  the  so-called  empire  of  Mexico,  and  what 

San  Luis  Potosi.    The  agricultural  lands  thus  action  has  been  taken  in  the  premises  by  the 

pledged  are  estimated  at  the  value  of  from  Government  of  the  United  States,'1  the  rres- 

one  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  mineral  ident  sent  to  Congress  an  elaborate  diplomatic 

lands  at  the  minimum  value  of  one  hundred  correspondence,  from  which  it  appears  that  on 

dollars  per  acre,  which  would  make  the  aggre-  July  17th  the  French  minister,  M.  Montholon, 

gate  specific   security,  at   the  lowest  price,  called  at  the  Department  of  State  and  informed 

amount  to  $55,000,000.     Mr.   Romero,    the  Mr.  Seward  that  a  special  agent  had  arrived 

Mexican    minister    at    Washington,    certified  from  Mexico,  bearing  a  letter  from  Maximilian 

that  the  loan  had  been  authorized  in   No-  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 

vember,  1864,  and  was  duly  offered  by  the  papers  making  certain  explanations  relative  to. 
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transactions  on  the  Rio  Grande,  upon  which  These  he  requested  him  to  present  to  M. 
the  United  States  Government  had  made  rep-  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  frankly  inform  him  that 
resentations  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people  are  al- 
Franoe.  On  the  18th  of  July  Mr.  Seward,  after  ready  considerably  excited  in  favor  of  the  re- 
conference  with  the  President,  returned  the  public  of  Mexico;  and  because  they  are  disposed 
letter  to  M.  Montholon,  saying  tnat  the  United  to  regard  with  impatience  the  continued  inter- 
States  was  in  friendly  communication  with  the  vention  of  France  in  the  country,  any  favor 
Republican  Government  of  Mexico,  and  there-  shown  to  the  proceedings  of  Dr.  Gwin  by  the 
fore  that  the  President  declined  to  receive  the  titular  Emperor  of  Mexico  or  by  the  Imperial 
letter,  or  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  agent  Government  of  France,  with  reference  to  those 
who  brought  it  agents,  will  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  popular 

On  the  1st  of  August  M.  Romero,  the  Mex-  impatience,  because  it  will  be  regarded,  per- 
Scan  minister,  informed  the  Department  that  haps  justly,  as  imparting  dangers  to,  or  at  least 
Don  Luis  Arroyo  assumed  to  act  as  commercial  as  a  menace  against  the  United  States.  Under 
agent  in  New  York  without  an  exequatur  or  date  of  November  6th  Mr.  Seward  represented 
other  recognition  by  the  United  States  Govern-  to  Mr.  Bigelow  that  the  presence  and  operations 
ment,  and  asked  whether  the  Government  reo-  of  a  French  army  in  Mexico,  and  its  mainten- 
ognized  the  right  of  Maximilian  to  make  such  ance  of  authority  there,  was  a  cause  of  serious 
appointment.  Mr.  Seward  replied,  August  concern  to  the  United  States.  Nevertheless 
9tb,  that  no  law  of  the  United  States  prevents  the  objections  of  the  United  States  were  still 
a  person  from  advertising  himself  as  consul,  but  broader,  and  included  the  authority  itself  which 
that  the  United  States  Government  in  all  its  the  French  army  was  thus  maintaining.  That 
official  correspondence  has  recognized  no  other  authority,  he  said,  was  in  direct  antagonism  to 
government  in  Mexico  except  that  of  Juarez;  the  policy  of  this  Government  and  the  princi- 
and  that  such  a  commercial  agent  can  perform  pie  on  which  it  is  founded.  u  Every  day's  expe- 
no  consular  act  relating  to  the  affairs  of  his  rience  of  its  operation  only  adds  some  new  con- 
countrymen  in  the  United  States.  "To  pro-  firmation  of  the  justice  of  the  views  which  this 
Mbit  him  from  attesting  invoices  and  mani-  Government  expressed  at  the  time  the  attempt 
feats,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  would  be  tanta-  to  institute  that  authority  first  became  known, 
mount  to  an  interdiction  of  trade  between  The  United  States  have  hitherto  practised  the 
the  United  States  and  those  Mexican  ports  utmost  frankness  on  that  subject  They  still 
which  are  not  in  possession  of  the  Republican  regard  the  attempt  to  establish  permanently  a 
Government  of  that  country.  The  consuls  of  foreign  and  Imperial  Government  in  Mexico  as 
the  United  States  in  Mexico,  who  have  their  disallowable  and  impracticable,  for  the  reasons 
exequatur  from  that  Government  only,  them-  they  could  not. now  agree  to  compromise  the 
selves  discharge  duties  as  commercial  agents  in  position  they  have  heretofore  assumed.  They 
the  ports  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  are  not  prepared  to  recognize  or  to  pledge  them- 
the  Government  in  all  respects  like  those  which  selves  hereafter  to  recognize  any  political  insti- 
the  person,  Arroyo,  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  tutions  in  Mexico  which  are  in  opposition  to  the 
same  extent,  claims  to  do  in  New  York  in  re-  Republican  Government  with  which  we  have 
spect  to  said  ports."  so  long  and  so  constantly  maintained  relations 

Although  the  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the  of  amity  and  friendship."  He  said,  in  closing, 
French  troops  had  been  expressly  provided  for  that "  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  should 
in  the  convention  concluded  between  France  not  be  dwelling  so  earnestly  upon  this  branch 
and  Mexico  in  1864,  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  of  political  relations  if  it  had  not  been  our  con- 
had  stated  the  intention  of  Napoleon  to  with-  viotion  that  those  relations  of  the  present  mo- 
draw  his  troops  as  soon  as  the  government  of  ment  supersede  those  of  commerce  in  the  con- 
Maximilian  was  established,  and  they  could  sideration  of  the  American  people."  Mr.  Bige- 
with  propriety  depart,  few  indications  were  low,  under  date  of  November  30th,  reports  read- 
afforded  in  1865  of  any  desire  or  preparation  to  ing  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Seward  to  M.  Drouyn 
lessen  the  foreign  contingent  in  the  imperial  de  Lhuys,  who  thanked  him,  though  he  felt 
service.  Bodies  of  troops,  it  is  true,  were  from  obliged  to  say  that  he  derived  neither  pleasure 
time  to  time  sent  home,  but  their  places  were  nor  satisfaction  from  its  contents, 
generally  filled  by  others  arriving  from  France,  On  the  8d  of  November  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  precisely  the  same  Mr.  Bigelow  with  reference  to  the  summary 
condition  of  affairs  existed  as  had  in  former  execution  of  Gen.  Arteaga  and  his  brother 
years  caused  remonstrances  from  the  United  officers,  saying:  "I  am  directed  by  the  Presi- 
States  Government.  These  remonstrances  were  dent  to  request  you  to  ask  the  serious  attention 
repeated  during  the  year  with  undiminished  of  the  French  Government  to  the  military  pro- 
earnestness  by  Mr.  Seward.  On  July  18th  he  ceedings  in  Mexico,  by  which  native  Mexicans 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  acting  charge  in  Paris,  taken  captives  while  adhering  in  war  to  their 
enclosing  a  number  of  intercepted  letters  re-  own  Republican  Government  are  denied  rights 
oeived  from  the  Mexican  minister  in  Washing-  which  the  law  of  nations  invariably  accords  to 
ton,  which  went  to  show  complicity  on  the  part  prisoners  of  war."  Mr.  Bigelow  communicated 
of  the  French  authorities  in  Mexico  in  Gwin's  to  the  French  Government  this  protest  of  the 
colonization    scheme    heretofore    mentioned.  United  States  against  the  atrocious  acts  of  Na- 
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Eoleon's  agent;  and  on  the  30th  of  November  applicable  to  bounties  to  fill  the  quotas  of  1864. 

e  received  an   official  reply,  in  which   M.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  Treasurer 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  issued  the  balance  of  these  bonds  to  the  amount 

formally  repudiated  not  merely  the  acts  of  of  $270,000,  all  of  which  was  purchased  by  the 

Maximilian,  but  that  person  himself.    The  fol-  treasury  office  for  the  sinking  fund.    The  war 

lowing  is  Mr.  Bigelow's  report  of  the  interview :  fund  account  stands  as  follows : 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  referred  to  the  representation  A*fij£nt  ™<*"Ted  for  oonds  "*«  ■*  No-  ^^^  M 

I  had  made  in  regard  to  the  shooting  of  the  Mexican  Amount  ■  ™  j^"  for*  bonds'  u*nfer  'ait  NoV  *«(        ' 

Snsoners  taken  in  war,  and  also  to  the  case  of  Madame        1866. .7.   845,000  00 

e  Iturbide.     "Why,"  he  said,  "do  you  not  go  to  Accrued'  Interest  received  of  buyers'  of"  above 

President  Juarez?    We  are  not  the  Government  of        bonds 8293  79 

Mexico,  aud  you  do  us  too  much  honor  to  treat  us  w  the  amount  levied  in  1864,  taxes  for  interest 

as  such.    We  had  to  go  to  Mexico  with  an  army  to  ^^tS^Sk  £e  »monnt  «ct«»7  I»id  is    ^^ 

secure  certain  important  interests,  but  we  are  not  Eeccived  for  a  coupon  i^^rt*^  ".'.'."-'-"           8  3> 

responsible  for  Maximilian  or  ms  Goverment.    He  is  

accountable  to  you,  as  to  any  other  Government,  if  $704,687  29 

he  violates  its  rights,  and  you  have  the  same  reme-  - 

dies  there  that  we  had."  The  War  Fund  was  overdrawn  at  the  close  of  the 

Full  details  respecting  these  and  Other  diplo-  The  payments  on*  account ;of 'this*  rand*  "for  "the* 

maiio  questions  arising  Between  France  and  the    ,  fls<»1  y***  J86^  yer* • ;  •  •  •  • » ■  •  -  ■  •  ■  •  •  •  •  •  •  ^HU  H 

United  States,  will  he  found  under  the  head  of  ^^  »  balance  to  the  credit  of thefundof...    isjgi  m 

DIPLOMATIC  OOBBESPOXDENOE.  t7WgK5T  if 

MICHIGAN.  The  Legislature  of  Michigan  During  the  fiscal  year  1865,  the  sum  of 
convened  at  Lansing  on  January  4,  1865,  and  $279,591  was  set  apart  for  the  several  sinking 
was  organized  hy  the  choice  of  Republican  funds  authorized  by  law.  The  funded  interest- 
officers  in  both  houses.    Gilbert  E.  Reed  was  bearing  debt  of  the  State  is  as  follows : 

elected  speaker  of  the  House  Of  Representatives.  Renewed  Loan  Bonds,  ffs,  due  January  1, 1ST3,    $216,000  oo 

Austin  Blair,  the  retiring  Governor,  delivered  Two  Million  Loan  Bonda^s,  *      *     Mgg    gjMjoo  oo 

his  valedictory  message,  and  Henry  H.  Crapo,  «           «           «     ?£ tt      tt     l*  iItsJ    wojooo  oo 

the  Governor  elect,  was  inaugurated.    Among  *          *           u     ffa, tt      u     i1,  less,    toumo  oo 

the  acts  pa^ed  by  this  Legislature  was  one  sub-  gftg  SSftatftfKS^iift  "fijjS  8 

DQltting  to  the  people  at  the  fall  election  of  1866     War  Bounty  Loan,  Vb,  duo  May  1, 1890. 845,000  00 

an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  allow- 

ing  colored  men  to  vote,  and  one  authorizing  --          '7*y"'",'T**7"^*J'"Tw7" 

~  i   ~     »j  ai  /v/\ft  a/\/\  **      iu                        jf         •  The  amoiint  of  non-interest  bearing  debt  is— 

a  loan  of  $1,000,000  tor  the  purpose  of  paying    Adjusted  bonds,  past  due 4,000  00 

a  State  bounty  of  $150  each  to  volunteers  en-    ™i  p*m  $6,000,000  Loan  Bonds,  past  due 12,000  00 

listing  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  sub-  JSw^S^                                      "*  °° 

sequent  to  February  15,  1865.  instable  for «j»  80 

The  receiDts  and   expenditures   Of  ^chigan  Making  a  total  of  fmided  and  fundable  debt,  of.  $8,880,899  so 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1865,    lagJ^ltaMl9U 1339,250  80 

are  exhibited  m  the  following  table :  m,     „,        „ *,-, 

8&ME^                               fflses  lowmg  amounts  and  funds  respectively,  to  wit: 

Primary  School  Fund $1,144^80 


Total  available  funds  for  1865 $2,894,868  48     Uniyersity  Fond ■••■ 264371  <T 

Total  payments  for  fiscal  year  1S65 1,925,964  14     Normal  Bchool  Fund »,204  2S 

Balance  in  treasury  December  1,1865 468^99  29     Kallroad  Deposits 2.15T  82 


The  number  of  men  entitled  to  the  bounty  Total $1,450,472 

of  $150  was  estimated  at  5,000 ;  and  with  a       The  charges  of  the  State  against  the  General 

view  of  raising  the  required  sum,  about  $750,-  Government,  from  the  commencement  of  the 

000,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  visited  New  war  to  May  1.  1865,  amount  to  $723,318.42. 

York  in  May,  and  offered  at  private  sale  the  This  includes  clothing,  equipage,  pay,  transport 

bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  in  payment  of  tation,  food,  etc.,  and  every  thing  under  in- 

the  bounties.    Publio  attention  being  then  ab-  structions  of  the  Treasury  Department  charge- 

sorbed  in  investments  in  national  securities,  he  able ;   and  the  proper  accounts  and  vouchers 

mot  with  no  success ;  and  upon  advertising  pro-  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

posals  for  the  bonds  in  Michigan  soon  after,  he  Treasury.     The  war  tax  apportioned  to  this 

received  bids  for  only  $41,000,  the  greater  part  State,  by  act  of  Congress,  was  $501,763.33. 

of  which  were  considerably  below  par.     Under  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  this  tax,  under  instructions 

these  circumstances  he  adopted  the  expedient  of  Secretary  Chase,  was  deducted,  and  $92,000 

of  exchanging  the  bonds  for  the  bounty  certifi-  has  been  paid  to  the  State  by  the  General  Gov- 

oates  given  to  the  recruits  upon  enlisting,  and  ernment,  leaving  the  claim  of  the  State  $204,- 

in  this  way  disposed  of  $345,000,  which  is  819.58  subject  to  adjustment, 
somewhat  less  than  half  the  amount  required.        The  number  of  troops  raised  by  the  State 

By  the  provisions  of  an  "  act  authorizing  a  war  under  all  calls  was,  according  to  the  report  of 

bounty  loan,"  approved  February  5, 1864,  a  loan  the  United  States  Provost  Marshal  General, 

of  $500,000  was  authorized  for  bounty  pur-  90,119,  or,  reduced  to  a  three  years'  standard, 

poses.    The  money  arising  from  this  loan  was  80,865. 
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The  population  of  Michigan,  according  to  the 
State  census  of  1864,  was  given  in  our  volume 
for  last  year.  From  the  statistics  of  the  census 
published  early  in  1865  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
it  appears  that  Michigan  contains  35,995,520 
acres  of  land,  of  which  but  8,647,645  acres  are 
improved,  and  but  12,086,660  returned  as  tax- 
able. There  are,  if  equally  apportioned,  about 
4^  acres  of  improved  land  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  State.  The  following 
table  gives  the  amount  of  the  crops  raised  in 
the  State  in  the  two  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  censuses  of  1854  and  1864 : 


of  1854.  Corns  of  1864. 


Wheat,  acres 

Wheat,  bushels 

Corn,  acres 

Corn,  bushels 

Other  grain,  bushels . 
Potatoes,  bushels . . . . 

Hay,  tons 

Pork,  pounds 

Butter,  pounds 

Cheese,  pounds , 

Sugar,  pounds. 

Horses 

Work  oxen 

Milk  cows 

Other  neat  cattle 

8heep 

Bwine 

Mules.. 


478,671 

7,027,932 

827,856 

7,880,658 

2,294,420 

2,917,434 

496,041 

11,258,841 

7,924,896 

779,580 

1,611,462 

91,584 

67,088 

189,260 

141,258 

964,888 

289,882 

106 


841,881 

9,687,627 

427,529 

11,007,284 

4,195,244 

4,059,271 

648,846 

88,137,002 

13,b86,4& 
1.580,945 

4,044,899 

176,088 

60,648 

282,188 

230,880 

2,053,868 

825,289 

1,115 


The  wheat  crop  of  Michigan  for  1863  aver- 
aged but  Hi  bushels  to  the  acre,  being  much 
below  the  ordinary  yield.  The  hay  crop  is  the 
next  in  value,  being  worth  more  than  $15,000,- 
000  for  1863.  The  average  amount  of  butter 
made  per  cow  in  1868  was  59  lbs.  9  oz.,  and  of 
cheese  6  lbs.  18  oz.  Sorghum  and  impbee  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  table,  but  the  total  manu- 
facture of  sugar  in  1864  was  4,044,899  lbs.,  or 
more  than  five  pounds  for  each  inhabitant. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Michigan  has  nearly 
doubled  since  the  taking  of  the  last  State  cen- 
sus, and  in  1863  the  average  yield  per  head  was 
3  lbs.  8}  oz.,  or  nearly  one  pound  greater  than 
in  the  whole  country  in  1859.  There  were,  in 
1863,  2,053,363  sheep  in  the  State,  the  clip 
from  which  amounted  to  7,294,934  pounds,  or 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole  quantity  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  This  shows  an 
annual  increase  of  796,769  pounds  since  1859. 
The  dip  of  1864  was  estimated  at  1,000,000 
pounds  more  than  that  of  1863.  From  these 
data  it  would  seem  that  Michigan  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  leading,  if  not  the  first,  wool- 
growing  State  in  the  Union. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  lumber  prod- 
uct, which  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth 
possessed  by  the  State : 


figures,  the  annual  amount  of  lumber  produced 
in  Michigan  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  oi 
State  at  nearly  8,000,000  feet.  Of  this  amount 
upward  of  3,000,000  foet  came  from  the  Sagi- 
naw River  district. 

The  statistics  of  mining  products  are  incom- 
plete. It  appears,  however,  that  273,000  tona 
.  of  iron  ore  were  produced  in  1868;  an  amount 
only  exceeded  by  Pennsylvania  in  18&0.  Be- 
tween 1654  and  1864  the  number  of  copper 
mines  increased  nearly  120  per  cent,  and  the 
amount  of  copper  mined  over  180  per  cent. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  shipments 
of  copper  during  1865 : 

Tom.  Lba. 

Portage  Lake  district 4.596         856 

Keweenaw  district 8.284       1,678 

Ontonagon  district 2,140         845 

Total  shipments 9,971       8,874 

Or  within  twenty-eight  tons  of  a  grand  total 
of  10,000  tons.  In  each  district  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  over  the  product  of 
1864,  the  greatest  being  in  Keweenaw  district. 
The  following  are  the  amounts  of  increase,  as 
near  as  can  be  ascertained : 

Tool.  Lba. 

Keweenaw  district 775       1,008 

Ontonagon  district 420        .... 

Portage  Lake  district 850       1,481 

Total  increase 1,546       1,027 

TABLE  O?  BHXPIUENTS. 
Tona. 


1845  to  1854 7,642 

1855  to  1857 ....11,812 

1858 8,500 

1859 4,200 

1860 6,000 

1861 7,400 


1862. 
1S68. 
1864. 
1865. 


Total 76,107 


Bomber  of  saw  mills, 
Persons  employed. . . 
Feet  of  lumber  sawed 
Genital  forested. .... 
Value  of  product.... 


1854. 


1864. 


922 

4,579 

892,920,714 

$2,442,578 

18,278,086 


1,078 

7,747 

621,477,904 

16,109,070 

$8168,550 


Aggregate 
increase. 


151 

8,168 

228,557,190 

$8,666,492 

$5,090,514 


IPercL 

16.4 

60.2 

5&2 

150.5 

155.5 


A  number  of  mills  made  no  returns.    Adding 
the  number  of  feet  sawn  by  these  to  the  above 


An  impulse  is  likely  to  be  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  copper  in  Michigan  by  the  building 
of  a  harbor  and  ship  canal  at  Portage  Lake, 
Keweenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior,  in  aid  of 
which  Congress  in  1865  granted  a  large  tract 
of  land,  w  henever  the  State  shall  be  fully  re- 
imbursed for  advances  in  this  work,  such  tolls 
only  are  to  be  charged  as  shall  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  canal. 

Michigan  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
chief  apple-raising  States  of  the  Union.  The 
shipments  in  1865  were  estimated  at  410,000 
barrels,  which,  at  an  average  price  of  $8.50  per 
barrel,  were  worth  nearly  $1,500,000.  They 
were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  winter 
fruit  going  principally  to  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle States.  Connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
new  method  of  preserving  fruit  in  storehouses, 
from  which  the  natural  dampness  of  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  eliminated,  and  in  which  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  has  been  diminished.  A 
model  building  of  this  description  has  recently 
been  erected  in  Detroit,  having  a  capacity  of 
storing  80,000  bushels  of  fruit.  In  the  gradual 
ripening  of  fruit  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  con- 
stantly given  off;  the  former  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  forms  water — the  latter 
carbonic  acid.  This  process  in  any  confined 
vessel  filled  with  fruit,  consumes  all  the  oxygen, 
especially  if  the  fruit  be  ripe  and  the  air  warm, 
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in  about  forty-eight  hours.    The  rooms  of  this         Arf  rtooAtfs-  Owiob,  WAmnetoic,  July ->  166B. 
house  will  be  gas-tight,  aud  when  filled  with        Bir:  You  ask  me  whether  the  persoM  charged 

*Zsi   *e  ~i~n~A  ,?~  <u.  *«//v  jawa  0  mtxAI*  will  <»«  with  the  offence  of  haying  assassinated  the  Pre®- 

fruit,  if  closed  up  for  two  days,  a uai&ewtil  go  dent  Cfm  be  igM  btjfow  ^n^  tribunal,  or  must 

out  in  them  almost  instantly.    The  fruit  will  ^ey  be  tried  before  a  civil  court, 
be  then  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  composed       The  President  was  assassinated  at  a  theatre  in  the 

of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  carbonic  acid,  city  of  Washington.    At  the  time  of  the  assassin*. 

The  former  is  destitute  of  all  active  properties,  «on  a^ivil ff  **£$£  cigtf We^ngton 

good  or  bad.    The  latter  is  not  sufficiently  acid,  Btantly  manned  fa  principal  police  of  the  city  was 

unless  under  heavy  pressure,  to  produce  any  by  Federal  soldiers,  the  publio  offices  and  property 

action  on  fruits  immersed  in  it.    Hydrogen  and  in  the  city  were  all  guarded  by  soldiers,  ana  the 

carbon  theri  cease  to  be  evolved  from  the  fruit,  President's  house  and  person  were,  or_should  have 

i.1.,*-^  ;«  «^™  «*v  ffl(,.ni  4.^  -„i4.^  „.nj,  +vAVV1   in  been,  under  the  guard  of  soldiers.    Martial  law  had 

as  there  is  now  no  agent  to  unite  with  them,  m  been>  declmd  t  «uthe  DUtrict  of  Columbia ;  but  the 

the  same  way  that  they  cease  to  be  evolved  civii  courts  were  open  and  transacted  business  as  in 

from  a  burning  candle,  when  the  air  is  re-  times  of  peace. 

moved.    Decomposition  ceases  in  both  cases,       Such  being  the  facts,  the  question  is  one  of  great 

and  for  the  same  reason.    The  principle  is  thus  importonce-important  because  it  involves thecon- 

"r?  j  v    t»  x.*       u  Tk-^ •„  _  ,_l  -Z^-a^a  i«  stitutional  guaranties  thrown  about  the  rights  of  the 

stated  by  Liebig :  "Decay  is  much  retarded  in  citi*en,  anaBbecause  the  security  of  the  army  and 

the  absence  of  moisture,  and  by  the  substance  the  Government  in  time  of  war  is  inTolved--4mport- 

being  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  car-  ant,  as  it  involves  a  seeming  conflict  betwixt  the  laws 

bonio  acid,  which  prevents  the  air  from  coming  of  peace  and  of  war. 

in  contact  with  decaying  matter."  «i  flaTm?  S1™*  *•  ¥"■•«»  propounded  toe  pa- 

■«_       xr.  Ja  ?iMi  a      4.  tient  and  earnest  consideration  its  magnitude  and 

From  the  census  returns  of  1864  we  extract  importance  require,  I  will  proceed  to  give  the  reasons 

the  following  table  of  towns  containing  over  why  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  conspirators  not 

five  thousand  inhabitants :  onfy  may  be,  but  ought  to  be,  Med  by  a  military  tri- 

A ..  Pop.utta^iMa  **«£»*. l8*       ^Advil  court  of  the  United  States  is  created  by  a 

^nArbir:::::::::::::::::::::  5$      s™  }»y  or  congress  under  and  according  to  the  const*. 

Detroit 45,878         58,170  tution.    To  the  Constitution  and  the  law  we  must 

East  Saginaw*. ".. .7. '.'.'."."" """."*'  8,005  5*725  look  to  ascertain  how  the  court  is  constituted,  the 
Grand  Rapids •  8,090  9,770  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  what  its  mode  of  pro- 
Jackson 4,799           6,544  cedure. 

Kalamazoo 6,075  6,891  A  military  tribunal  exists  under  and  according  to 

The  only  election  ;  hdd  in  fce  State  in  1865  £££$£*%  *£%^JZfrZ2L 

took  place  on  April  3d,  and  Was  for  an  Asso-  fated,  what  shall  be  their  jurisdiction  and  mode  of 

ciate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  two  procedure.     Should  Congress  fail  to  create  such  tri- 

Regents  of  the  University.     The  Democrats  Bunals,  then,  under  the  Constitution,  they  must  be 

having  made  no  nomination  for  the  former  f0*8*****1  •a™****  to  *h« '*tws  and  usages  of  dvil. 

~in~~    t«— «  d    rre>«;-4.;««««.    t?^„vi:a„~    «,««  »ed  warfare.     They  may  take  cognizance  of  such 

office,  Isaao  P.  Chratiancy,  Repubhcan,  was  offcnces  M  the  UwB-of  ^  permit*  ^ey  mnst  pro_ 

almost  unanimously  elected,  receiving  59,720  ceed  according  to  the  customary  usages  of  such  tri- 

votes  out  of  a  total  vote  of  59,892.     The  vote  bunals  in  time  of  war,  and  inflict  such  punishments 

for  Regents  of  the  University  was  as  follows :  ■*  *re  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  civilised  nations 

Repoblicans-E.  0.  Walker,  52,834 ;  G.  Willard,  m  Unie  of  !"?•    u  time  °/  Peace  n"ther  £?£?"?* 

ZnoA*T\  *      nTri  /?"    *    ll    tAooo  nor  the  military  can  create  any  military  tribunals, 

50,&43.    Democrats— O.  0.  Oomstock,  19,883 ;  exccpt  8Uch  M  are  made  {n  pur8uance  of  that  clause 

E.  Wells,  19,426.     Average  Republican   ma-  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  Congress  the 

jority,  32,184.  power  "to  make  rules  for  the  Government  of  the 

MILITARY    COMMISSIONS.      Trials   for  »°d  and  *****  forces."    I  do  not  think  that  Con- 

yvffUnsww.   k«-  ™;iuA~ir  ^m™;a.;^nn   „.„!!„  *„  gress  can,  in  tune  of  war  or  peace,  under  this  clause 

offences  by  military  commissions  greatly  in-  §f  the  Con8titutioil  create  notary  tribunals  for  the 

creased  during  tne  year.     Inese  tribunals  took  adjudication  of  offences  committed  by  persons  not 

jurisdiction  of  such  offences  as  were  submitted  engaged  in  or  belonging  to  such  forces.    This  is  a 

to  their  decision,  including  murder,  the  passing  proposition  too  plain  for  argument     But  it  does 

nf  Annnterfeit  mnnflv  and  election  frauds.  not  fo»ow  because  such  military  tribunals  cannot 

oi  counteneit  money,  ana  election  irauas.  be  creftted  b   CongreM  undor  thk  clause  ^  ihey 

The  most  important  trials  were  those  of  the  cannot  be  createdat  all.    Is  there  no  other  power 

conspirators  for  the  murder  of  President  Lin-  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress  or  the 

coin,  and  that  of  Capt.  Wirz  for  cruelty  to  the  military  under  which  such  tribunals  may  be  created 

Union  prisoners  at  Andersonville.    Before  or-  *nJ2me5fllIa?'  *     A.  ,.*  *  *    *  it  • 

dering  the  trials  of  any  persons  charged  with  ,  That,5e  X?wAo{  nft* ,ons  ,c on^ute8m*  ?"*  of,the 

T    6  Y      ^vr    T .   J  *™*™uo .  y"  "for* ,  " 1V"  laws  of  the  land  must  be  admitted.     The  laws  of  na- 

tne  murder  or  Jar.  Lincoln,  President  Johnson  tioris  are  expressly  made  laws  of  the  land  by  the 

applied  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  Constitution,  when  it  says  that  "  Congress  shall  have 

States,  Mr.  Speed,  for  his  opinion  as  to  whether  power  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 

such  persons  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  offences  against  ttie 

— ,i  iA«n^  i;«vu  vAAv.A  A  mn^A.w  ™«.«:„«:,v~  1*WR  of  nations."  To  define,  is  to  give  the  limits  or 
and  legally  liable  before  a  military  commission.  iae  meanimj  of  a  word  or  ft  ^ing  in  beiBg.  to 

Mr.  Speed  gave  his  opimon  that  they  were  so  make,  is  to  call  into  being.  Congress  has  power  to 
liable,  and  in  July  the  reasons  of  that  opinion  define,  not  to  make,  the  laws  of  nations;  out  Con- 
are  given  in  a  letter  to  the  President.  This  fiF698  has  power  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
opinion  contains  all,  tiiat  has  been  advanced  m  £55^^^  «&  that'SJ  1^.  °of  It 
favor  of  the  jurisdiction  and  legality  of  such  tions  do  constitute  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  Isnd. 
tribunals.     It  IS  as  follows :  But  very  soon  alter  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
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Government  Mr.  Randolph,  then  Attorney-General, 
■aid :  "The  law  of  nations,  although  not  specifically 
adopted  by  the  Constitution,  ia  especially  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  Its  obligation  commences  and 
runs  with  the  existence  of  a  nation,  subject  to  modi* 
fieation  on  some  points  of  indifference.  (See  opin- 
ion, Attorney-General,  toL  i.,  page  87.)  The  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  knew  that  a  nation  could  not 
maintain  an  honorable  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  that  does  not  regard  the  great  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  Hence  Congress  may  define  those 
laws,  but  cannot  abrogate  them,  or,  as  Mr.  Randolph 
says,  may  "  modify  on  some  points  of  indifference. 

That  the  laws  of  nations  constitute  a  part  of  the 
laws  of  the  land  is  established  from  the  face  of  the 
Constitution  upon  principle  and  by  authority. 

But  the  laws  of  war  constitute  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  law  of  nations.  Like  the  other  laws  of 
nations,  they  exist  and  are  of  binding  force  upon  the 
departments  and  citizens  of  the  Government,  though 
not  denned  by  any  law  of  Congress.  No  one  that 
.  has  ever  glanced  at  the  many  treatises  that  hare 
been  published  in  different  ages  of  the  world  bv  great, 
good,  and  learned  men,  can  fail  to  know  that  the 
laws  of  war  constitute  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  that  those  laws  have  been  prescribed  with  toler- 
able accuracy. 

Congress  can  declare  war.  When  war  is  declared, 
it  must  be,  under  the  Constitution,  carried  on  accord- 
ing to  the  known  laws  and  usages  of  war  among 
civilised  nations.  Under  the  power  to  define  those 
laws,  Congress  cannot  abrogate  them  or  authorise 
their  infraction.  The  Constitution  does  not  permit 
this  Government  to  prosecute  a  war  as  an  uncivilized 
and  barbarous  people. 

As  war  is  required  by  the  framework  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  known 
usages  of  war  among  the  civilised  nations  of  the 
earth,  it  is  important  to  understand  what  are  the 
obligations,  duties,  and  responsibilities  imposed  by 
war  upon  the  military.  Congress  not  having  de- 
fined, is  under  the  Constitution  it  might  have  done, 
the  laws  of  war,  we  must  look  to  the  nsage  of  nations 
(  to  ascertain  the  powers  conferred  in  war,  on  whom 
the  exercise  of  such  powers  devolve,  over  whom,  and 
to  what  extent  do  those  powers  reach,  and  in  bow 
far  the  citizen  and  the  soldier  are  bound  by  the  legit- 
imate use  thereof. 

The  power  conferred  by  war  is,  of  course,  adequate 
to  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and  not  greater  than 
what  is  necessary  to  be  accomplished.  The  law  of 
war,  like  every  other  code  of  laws,  declares  what 
shall  not  be  done,  and  does  not  say  what  may  be 
done.  The  legitimate  use  of  the  great  power  of  war, 
or  rather  the  prohibitions  upon  the  use  of  that  power, 
increase  or  diminish^  as  tne  necessity  of  the  case 
demands.  Where  a  city  is  besieged  and  hard  pressed, 
the  commander  may  exert  an  authority  over  the  non-  - 
combatants  which  he  may  not  when  no  enemy  is  near. 

All  wars  against  a  domestic  enemy  or  to  repel  in- 
vasions are  prosecuted  to  preserve  the  Government. 
If  the  invading  force  can  be  overcome  by  the  ordinary 
civil  policy  of  a  country,  it  should  be  done  without 
bringing  upon  the  country  the  terrible  scourge  of 
war ;  it  a  commotion  or  an  insurrection  can  be  put 
down  by  the  ordinary  process  of  law,  the  military 
should  not  be  called  out.  A  defensive  foreign  war  is 
declared  and  carried  on  because  the  civil  police  is 
inadequate  to  repel  it;  a  civil  war  is  waged  oecause 
the  laws  cannot  be  peacefully  enforced  dj  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  the  country  through  civil  process 
and  by  civil  officers.  Because  of  the  utter  inability 
to  keep  the  peace  and  maintain  order  by  the  custom- 
ary officers  and  agencies  in  time  of  peace,  armies 
are  organised  and  put  into  the  field.  They  are  called 
out  and  invested  with  the  powers  of  war  to  prevent 
total  anarchy,  and  to  preserve  the  Government. 
Peace  is  the  normal  condition  of  a  country,  and  war 
abnormal,  neither  being  without  law,  but  each  having 


laws  appropriate  to  the  condition  of  society.  The 
maxim  inter  arma  silent  leges  is  never  wholly  true. 
The  object  of  war  is  to  bring  society  out  of  its  abnor- 
mal condition ;  and  the  laws  of  war  aim  to  have  that 
done  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  persons  or 
property. 

Anciently,  when  two  nations  were  at  war,  the  con- 
queror had  or  asserted  the  right  to  take  from  his 
enemy  his  life,  liberty,  and  property;  if  either  was 
spared,  it  was  as  a  favor  or  act  of  mercy.  By  the 
laws  or  nations,  and  of  war  as  a  part  .thereof,  the  con- 
queror was  deprived  of  this  right. 

When  two  governments,  foreign  to  each  other,  are 
at  war,  or  when  a  civil  war  becomes  territorial,  all 
of  the  people  of  the  respective  belligerents  become 
by  the  law  of  nations  enemies  of  each  other.  As  ene- 
mies thejr  cannot  hold  intercourse,  but  neither  can 
kill  or  injure  the  other  except  under  a  commission 
from  their  respective  governments.  So  humanising 
have  been  ana  are  the  laws  of  war,  that  it  is  a  high 
offence  against  them  to  kill  an  enemy  without  such 
commission.  The  laws  of  war  demand  that  a  man 
shall  not  take  human  life  except  under  a  license  from 
his  government ;  and  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  no  license  can  be  given  by  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  to  take  human  life  in  war, 
except  according  to  the  law  and  usages  of  war.  Sol- 
diers regularly  in  the  service  have  the  license  of  the 
Government  to  deprive  men,  the  active  enemies  of 
their  Government,  of  their  liberty  and  lives.  Their 
commission  so  to  act  is  aa  perfect  and  legal  as  that 
of  a  judge  to  adjudicate,  but  the  soldier  must  act  in 


prescribed 

and  the  law;  so  soldiers  must  kill  or  capture  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war.  Non-combatants  are  not  to 
be  disturbed  or  interfered  with  by  the  armies  of 
either  party  except  in  extreme  cases.  Armies  are 
called  out  and  organised  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
active,  acting  public  enemies.  But  enemies  with 
whom  an  army  nave  to  deal  are  of  two  classes : 

1st.  Open,  active  participants  in  hostilities,  and 
soldiers  who  wear  the  uniform,  more  under  the  flag, 
and  hold  the  appropriate  commission  from  their  Gov- 
ernment. Openly  assuming  to  discharge  the  duties 
and  meet  the  responsibilities  and  dangers  of  soldiers, 
they  are  entitled  to  all  belligerent  rights,  and  should 
receive  all  the  courtesies  due  to  soldiers.  The  true 
soldier  is  proud  to  acknowledge  and  respect  those 
rights,  and  ever  cheerfully  extends  those  cour- 
tesies. 

2d.  Secret  but  active  participants,  as  spies,  brig- 
.ands,  bushwhackers,  jayhawkersg  war  rebels,  and 
assassins.  In  all  wars,  and  especially  in  civil  wars. 
such  secret,  active  enemies  nse  up  to  annoy  ana 
attack  an  army,  and  they  must  be  met  and  put  down 
by  the  army.  When  lawless  wretches  become  so 
impudent  and  powerful  as  not  to  be  controlled  and 
governed  by  tne  ordinary  tribunals  of  a  country, 
armies  are  called  out  and  the  laws  of  war  invoked. 
Wars  never  have  been  and  never  can  be  conducted 
upon  the  principle  that-  an  army  is  but  a  posse  comi- 
talus  of  a  civil  magistrate. 

An  army,  like  all  other  organised  bodies,  has  a 
right,  and  it  is  its  first  duty  to  protect  its  own  exist- 
ence, and  the  existence  of  all  its  parts,  by  the  means 
and  in  the  mode  usual  among  civilised  nations  when 
at  war.  Then  the  question  arises,  do  the  laws  of  war 
authorise  a  different  mode  of  proceeding  and  the  use 
of  different  means  against  secret  active  enemies  from 
those  used  against  open  active  enemies? 

As  has  been  said,  the  open  enemy  or  soldier  in  time 
of  war  may  be  met  in  battle  and  killed,  wounded  or 
taken  prisoner,  or  so  placed  by  the  lawful  strategy 
of  war  as  that  he  is  powerless.  Unless  the  law  of 
self-preservation  absolutely  demands  it,  the  life  of  a 
wounded  enemy  or  a  prisoner  must  be  spared.  Un- 
less pressed  thereto  by  the  extremest  necessity,  the 
laws  of  war  condemn  and  punish  with  great  soveritv 
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harsh  or  cruel  treatment  to  a  wounded  enemy  or  a  are  taken.  Whether  the  laws  of  war  hare  been  in* 
prisoner.  fringed  or  not,  is  of  necessity  a  question  to  be  de- 
Certain  stipulations  and  agreements,  tacit  or  ex-  cided  by  the  laws  and  usages  or  war,  and  is  cog- 
press,  betwixt  the  open  belligerent  parties  are  per-  nizable  before  a  military  tribunal.  When  prisoners 
mitted  by  the  laws  or  war,  and  are  held  to  be  of  very  of  war  conspire  to  escape,  or  are  guilty  of  a  breach 
high  and*  sacred  character.  Such  is  the  tacit  under-  of  appropriate  and  necessary  rules  of  prison  disci- 
standing,  or  it  may  be  usage  of  war,  in  regard  to  flags  pline,  they  may  be  punished,  but  not  without  trial, 
of  truce.  Flags  of  truce  are  resorted  to  as  a  means  The  commander  who  should:  order  every  prisoner 
of  saving  human  life,  or  alleviating  human  suffering,  charged  with  improper  oonduct  to  be  shot  or  hun& 
When  not  used  with  perfidy,  the  laws  of  war  require  would  be  guilty  of  a  high  offence  against  the  laws  of 
that  they  should  be  respected.  The  Romans  regard-  war,  and  snould  be  punished  therefor,  after  a  regular 
ed  ambassadors  betwixt  belligerents  as  persons  to  be  military  trial.  If  the  culprit  should  be  condemned 
treated  with  consideration  and  respect.  Plutarch,  in  and  executed,  the  commander  would  be  as  free  from 
his  Life  of  Cesar,  tells  us  that  the  barbarians  in  Gaul  guilt  as  if  the  man  had  been  killed  in  battle, 
having  sent  some  ambassadors  to  Caesar,  he  detained  It  is  manifest,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  mil- 
them,  charging  fraudulent  practices,  and  led  his  itary  tribunals  exist  under  and  according  to  the  laws 
army  to  battle,  obtaining  a  great  victory.  and  usages  of  war  in  the  interests  of  justice  and 
When  the  Senate  decreed  festivals  and  sacrifices  mercy.  Tbey  are  established  to  save  human  life,  and 
for  the  victory,  Cato  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  to  prevent  cruelty  as  far  as  possible.  The  corn- 
that  Caesar  ought  to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  mander  of  an  army  in  time  of  war  has  the  same  power 
barbarians,  that  so  the  guilt  which  this  breach  of  to  organize  military  tribunals  and  execute  their  judg- 
faith  might  otherwise  bring  upon  the  State  might  merits  that  he  has  to  set  his  squadrons  in  the  field 
be  expiated  by  transferring  the  curse  on  him  who  and  fight  battles.  His  authority  in  each  case  is  from 
was  the  occasion  of  it.  the  law  and  usages  of  war. 

Under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Having  seen  that  there  must  be  military  tribunals 

States,  should  a  commander  be  guilty  of  such  a  to  decide  questions  arising  in  time  of  war  betwixt 

flagrant  breach  of  law  as  Cato  charged  upon  Caesar,  belligerents  who  are  active  and  open  enemies,  let  us 

he  would  not  be  delivered  to  the  enemy,  but  would  next  see  whether  the  laws  of  war  do  not  authorise 

be  punished  after  a  military  trial.    The  many  hon-  such  tribunal  to  determine  the  fate  of  those  who 

orable  gentlemen  who  hold  commissions  in  the  army  are   active,  but   secret,  participants   in   the   hos- 

of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  deputed  to  con-  tilities. 

duct  war  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  would  keenly  In  Mr.  Wheaton's  "  Elements  of  Internationa]  Law" 
feel  it  as  an  insult  to  their  profession  of  arms  for  any  he  says :  "  The  effect  of  a  state  of  war,  lawfully  de- 
one  to  say  that  they  could  not  or  would  not  punish  a  clared  to  exist,  is  to  place  all  the  subjects  of  each 
fellow-soldier  who  was  guilty  of  wanton  cruelty  to  a  belligerent  power  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility.  The 
prisoner,  or  perfidy  toward  the  bearers  of  a  flag  of  usage  of  nations  has  modified  this  maxim  by  legaliz- 
truce.  ing  such  acts  of  hostility  only  as  are  committed  by 
The  laws  of  war  permit  capitulations  of  surrender  those  who  are  authorized  by  the  express  or  implied 
and  paroles.  They  are  arguments  betwixt  belliger-  command  of  the  State :  such  are  the  regularly  cem- 
ents, and  should  be  scrupulously  observed  and  per-  missioned  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  nation  and 
formed.  They  are  contracts  wholly  unknown  to  all  others  called  out  in  its  defence,  or  spontaneously 
civil  tribunals.  Parties  to  such  contracts  must  an-  defending  themselves,  in  case  of  necessity,  without 
swer  any  breaches  thereof  to  the  customary  military  any  express  authority  for  that  purpose.  Cicero  tells 
tribunals  in  time  of  war.  If  an  officer  of  rank,  us  in  his  '  Offices,'  that  by  the  Roman  feudal  law  no 
possessing  the  pride  that  becomes  a  soldier  and  a  person  could  lawfully  engage  in  battle  with  the  pub- 
gentleman,  who  should  capitulate  to  surrender  the  tic  enemy  without  being  regularly  enrolled  and* 
forces  and  property  under  his  command  and  control,  taking  the  military  oath.  This  was  a  regulation 
be  charged  with  a  fraudulent  breach  of  the  terms  of  sanctioned  both  by  policy  and  religion.  The  norrors 
surrender,  the  laws  of  war  do  not  permit  that  he  of  war  would  indeed:  be  greatly  aggravated  if  every 
should  be  punished  without  a  trial,  or,  if  innocent,  individual  of  the  belligerent  States  were  allowed  to 
that  he  shall  have  no  means  of  wiping  out  the  foul  plunder  and  slay  indiscriminately  the  enemy's  sub- 
imputation.  If  a  paroled  prisoner  is  charged  with  a  jects  without  being  in  any  manner  accountable  for 
breach  of  his  parole,  he  may  be  punished:  if  guilty,  his  conduct.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  land  wars,  irreg- 
but  not  without  a  trial.  He  should  be  tried  bva  ular  bands  of  marauders  are  liable  to  be  treated  as 
military  tribunal  constituted  and  proceeding  as  the  lawless  banditti,  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws  and  usages  of  war  prescribe.  mitigated  usages  of  war,  as  practised  by  civilized 
The  laws  and  usage  of  war  contemplate  that  sol-  nations." — (Wheaton's  "Elements  of  International 
diers  have  a  high  sense  of  personal  honor.    The  true  Law,"  page  406,  8d  edition.) 

soldier  is  proud  to  feel  and  know  that  his  enemy  pos-  In  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  banditti,  Patrick 
■esses  personal  honor,  and  will  conform  and  be  Henry  said,  in  the  Virginia  Convention :  "  The  hon- 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  war.  In  a  spirit  of  justice,  orable  gentleman  has  given  you  an  elaborate  account 
and  with  a  wise  appreciation  of  such  feelings,  the  of  what  he  judges  tyrannical  legislation,  and  an  as 
laws  of  war  protect  the  character  and  honor  of  an  pott/ado  law  (in  the  case  of  Josiah  Phillips) ;  he  has 
open  enemy.  When,  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  one  misrepresented  the  facts.  That  man  was  not  ex- 
open  enemy  is  thrown  into  the  hands  and  power  of  ecutea  by  a  tyrannical  stroke  of  power,  nor  was  he  a 
another,  and  is  charged  with  dishonorable  conduct  Socrates ;  he  was  a  fugitive  murderer  and  an  out- 
and  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  war,  he  must  be  tried  law ;  a  man  who  commanded  an  infamous  banditti, 
according  to  the  usages  of  war.  Justice  and  fairness  and  at  a  time  when  the  war  was  at  the  most  perilous 
say  that  an  open  enemy,  to  whom  dishonorable  con-  stage  he  committed  the  most  cruel  and  shocking 
duct  is  imputed,  has  a  right  to  demand  a  trial.  If  barbarities;  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  human  name, 
such  a  demand  can  be  rightfully  made,  surely  it  can-  Those  who  declare  war  against  the  human  race 
not  be  rightfully  refused.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  may  be  struck  out  of  existence  as  soon  as  appre- 
military  authorities  of  this  country  will  never  refuse  hended.  He  was  not  executed  according  to  those 
such  a  demand,  because  there  is  no  act  of  Congress  beautiful  legal  ceremonies  which  are  pointed  out  by 
that  authorizes  it.  In  time  of  war  the  law  and  usage  the  laws  in  criminal  cases.  The  enormity  of  his 
of  war  authorize  it,  and  they  are  part  of  the  law  of  crimes  did  not  entitle  him  to  it.  I  am  truly  a  friend 
the  land.  to  legal  forms  and  methods,  but,  sir,  the  occasion 
One  belligerent  may  request  the  other  to  punish  warranted  the  measure.  A  pirate,  an  outlaw,  or  a 
for  breaches  of  the  laws  of  war,  and,  regularly,  such  common  enemy  to  all  mankind,  may  be  put  to  death 
a  request  should  be  made  before  retaliatory  measures  at  any  time.    It  is  justified  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
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nations."— (3d  Tolume  Elliott's  "Debates  on  the  organize  military  tribunals  of  justice,  and  especially 

Federal  Constitution/'  page  140.)                         #  such  tribunals  for  the  protection  of  persons  charged 

No  reader,  not  to  say  student,  of  the  law  of  nations  or  suspected  with  being  secret  foes  and  participants 

can  doubt  put  that  Mr.  Wheaton  and  Mr.  Henry  in  the  nostilities.    It  would  be  a  miracle  if  the  rec- 

have  fairly  stated  the  laws  of  war.    Let  it  be  con-  ords  and  history  of  this  war  do  not  show  occasional 

stantly  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  talking  of  the  cases  in  which  those  tribunals  have  erred ;  but  they 

law  in  a  state  of  war.    These  banditti  that  spring  up  will  show  many,  very  many  cases,  in  which  human 

in  time  of  war  are  respecters  of  no  law,  human  or  life  would  have  been  taken,  but  for  the  interposition 

dirine,  of  peace  or  of  war ;  are  hottee  human*  generis,  and  judgments  of  those  tribunals.    Every  student  of 

and  may  be  hunted  down  like  wolves.    Thoroughly  the  laws  of  war  must  acknowledge  that  such  tribu- 

desperate  and  perfectly  lawless,  no  man  can  be  re-  nals  exert  a  kindly  and  benign  influence  in  time  of 

quired  to  peril  his  life  in  venturing  to  take  them  war.    Impartial  history  will  record  the  fact  that  the 

prisoners — as  prisoners,  no  trust  can  be  reposed  in  Bureau  or  Military  Justice,  regularly  organized  dur- 

them.    But  they  are  occasionally  made  prisoners,  ing  this  war,  has  saved  human  lira  and  prevented 

Being  prisoners,  what  is  to  be  done  with  tnem  ?    If  human  suffering.    The  greatest  suffering  patiently 

they  are  public  enemies,  assuming  and  exercising  endured  by  our  soldiers,  and  the  hardest  battles  gal- 

the  right  to  kill,  and  are  not  regularly  authorized  to  lantly  fought  during  this  protracted  struggle,  are 

do  so,  they  must  be  apprehended  ana  dealt  with  by  not  more  creditable  to  the  American  character  than 

the  military.    No  man  can  doubt  the  right  and  duty  the  establishment  of  this  bureau.    This  people  have 

of  the  military  to  make  prisoners  of  them,  and,  being  such  an  educated  and  profound  respect  for  law  and 

public  enemies,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  military  to  pun-  justice— -such  a  love  of  mercy — that  they  have,  in 

fan  them  for  any  infraction  of  the  laws  of  war.    But  the  midst  of  this  greatest  of  civil  wars,  systematized 

the  military  cannot  ascertain  whether  they  are  guilty  and  brought  into  regular  order  tribunals  that  before 

or  not  without  the  aid  of  a  military  tribunal.  this  war  existed  under  the  law  of  war,  but  without 

In  all  wars,  and  especially  in  civil  wars,  secret  but  general  rule.  To  condemn  the  tribunals  that  have 
active  enemies  are  almost  as  numerous  as  open  ones,  been  established  under  this  bureau  is  to  condemn 
That  fact  has  contributed  to  make  civil  wars  such  and  denounce  the  war  itself,  or,  justifying  the  war, 
scourges  to  the  countries  in  which  they  rage.  In  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  prosecuted  according  to  the 
nearly  all  foreign  wars  the  contending  parties  speak  harshest  rules,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  laws, 
different  languages,  and  have  different  habits  and  usages,  and  customary  agencies  for  mitigating  those 
manners;  but  in  most  civil  wars  that  is  not  the  case,  rules.  If  such  tribunals  had  not  existed  before, 
hence  there  is  a  security  in  participating  secretly  in  under  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  the  American  citi- 
hostilities  that  induces  many  to  thus  engage.  War,  zen  might  as  proudly  point  to  their  establishment  as 
prosecuted  according  to  the  molt  civilized  usage,  is  to  our  inimitable  .and  inestimable  constitutions.  It 
norrible ;  but  its  horrors  are  greatly  aggravated  by  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  such  tribunals 
the  immemorial  habits  of  plunder,  rape,  and  murder  and  such  a  bureau  cannot  exist  except  in  time  of 
practised  by  secret  but  active  participants.  Certain  war,  and  cannot  then  take  cognisance  of  offenders 
laws  and  usages  have  been  adopted  by  the  civilized  or  offences  where  the  civil  courts  are  open,  except 
world  in  wars  between  nations  that  are  not  of  kin  to  offenders  or  offences  against  the  laws  of  war. 
one  another,  for  the  purpose  and  to  the  effect  of  ar-  .  But  it  is  insisted  by  some,  and  doubtless  with  hon- 
resting  of  softening  many  of  the  necessary  cruel  esty,  and  with  a  zeal  commensurate  with  their  hon- 
consequences  of  war.  How  strongly  bound  are  we.  esty,  that  such  military  tribunals  can  have  no  con- 
then,  m  the  midst  of  a  great  war,  where  brother  ana  stitutional  existence.  The  argument  against  their 
Eersonal  friend  are  fighting  against  brother  and  constitutionality  may  be  shortly,  and  I  think  fairly, 
iend,  to  adopt  and  be  governed  by  those  laws  and  stated  thus: 
usages !  Congress  alone  can  establish  military  or  judicial 

A  public  enemy  must  or  should  be  dealt  with  in  all  tribunals.  As  Congress  has  not  established  military 
wars  by  the  same  laws.  The  fact  that  they  are  pub-  tribunals,  except  such  as  have  been  created  under 
he  enemies,  being  the  same,  they  should  deal  with  the  articles  of  war,  and  which  articles  are  made  in 
each  other  according  to  those  laws  of  war  that  are  pursuance  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  Whatever  rules  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  make  rules  for  the 
have  been  adopted  and  practised  by  the  civilized  na-  government  of  the  army  and  navy,  any  other  tribu- 
tions  of  the  world  in  war  to  soften  its  harshness  and  nal  is  and  must  be  plainly  unconstitutional,  and  all 
severity  should  be  adopted  and  practised  by  us  in  its  acts  void.  This  objection  thus  stated,  or  stated 
this  war.  That  the  laws  of  war  authorized  com-  in  any  other  way,  begs  the  Question.  It  assumes 
manders  to  create  and  establish  military  commissions,  that  Congress  alone  can  establish  military  or  judicial 
courts,  or  tribunals,  for  the  trial  of  offenders  against  tribunals.  Is  that  assumption  true  ? 
the  laws  of  war,  whether  they  be  active  or  secret  par-  We  have  seen  that  when  war  comes,  the  laws  and 
ticipants  in  the  hostilities,  cannot  be  denied.  That  usages  of  wac  come  also,  and  that  during  the  war 
the  judgments  of  such  tribunals  may  have  been  they  are  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Under  the 
sometimes  harsh,  and  sometimes  even  tyrannical,  Constitution,  Congress  may  define  and  punish  of- 
does  not  prove  that  they  ought  not  to  exist,  nor  does  fences  against  those  laws,  but  in  default  of  Congress's 
it  prove  that  they  are  not  constituted  in  the  interest  defining  those  laws  and  prescribing  a  punishment 
of  justice  and  mercy.  Considering  the  power  that  for  their  infraction,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  to 
the  laws  of  war  give  over  secret  participants  inhos-  ascertain  whether  an  offence  has  been  committed, 
tilities,  such  as  banditti,  guerrillas,  spies, etc.,  the  posi-  and  what  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted,  the  army 
rion  of  a  commander  would  be  miserable  indeed,  if  he  must  be  governed  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  as 
could  not  call  to  his  aid  the  judgments  of  such  tri-  understood  and  practised  by  the  civilized  nations  of 
bunals ;  he  would  become  a  mere  butcher  of  men,  the  world.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  these 
without  the  power  to  ascertain  justice,  and  there  can  tribunals  are  constituted  bv  the  army  in  the  interest 
be  no  mercy  where  there  is  no  justice.  War,  in  its  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  for  the  purpose  and  to  the 
mildest  form,  is  horrible;  but  take  away  from  the  effect  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war.  • 
contending  armies  the  ability  and  right  to  organize  But  it  may  be  insisted  that  though  the  laws  of 
what  is  now  known  as  a  Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  war  being  a* part  of  the  law  of  nations,  constitute 
they  would  soon  become  monster  savages,  unre-  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  laud,  those  laws  must 
strained  by  any  and  all  ideas  of  law  and  justice,  be  regarded  as  modified  so  far  and  whenever  they 
Surely  no  lover  of  mankind,  no  one  that  respects  come  in  direct  conflict  with  plain  constitutional  pro- 
law  and  order,  no  one  that  has  the  instinct  of  jus-  visions.  The  following  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
tice,  or  that  can  be  softened  by  mercy,  would  in  time  are  principally  relied  upon  to  show  the  conflict  be 
af  war  take  away  from  the  commanders  the  right  to  twixt  the  laws  of  war  and  the  Constitution ; 
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"  The  trial  of  all  Crimea,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shall  be  by  the  jury;  and  sueh  trial  shall 
be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crime  shall  have 
been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  State  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as 
the  Congress  may  by  law  hare  directed."— (Art  III. 
of  the  original  Constitution,  sec.  2.) 

"  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  aris- 
ing in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia 
when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  of  publio 
danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb, 
nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  cnminal  case,  to  be 
witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  lib* 
erty.  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law?  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  with- 
out just  compensation."— (Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, Art.  V.) 

"  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  ana  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  be  in- 
formed of  tne  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favor,  and  to  nave  the  assistance  of  counsel  for 
his  defence,"— (Art.  VI.  of  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution.) 

These  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  intended 
to  fling  around  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  a 
citizen  all  the  guaranties  of  a  jury  trial.  These  con- 
stitutional guaranties  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly 
or  protected  too  sacredly.  The  reader  of  history 
knows  that  for  many  weary  ages  the  people  suffered 
for  the  want  of  them ;  it  would  not  only  be  stupidity, 
but  madness,  in  us  not  to  preserve  them.  No  man 
has  a  deeper  conviction  of  their  value,  or  a  more  sin- 
cere' desire  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  them,  than  I 
have. 

Nevertheless,  these  exalted  and  sacred  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  must  not  be  r^ad  alone  and  by 
themselves,  but  must  be  read  and  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  other  provisions.  The  Constitution  was 
framed  by  great  men,  men  of  learning  and  large  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  their 
wisdom.  Well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
they  knew  that  the  nation  for  which  they  were  form- 
ing a  government  would,  unless  all  history  was  false, 
have  wars,  foreign  and  domestic.  Hence  the  Gov- 
ernment framed  by  them  is  clothed  with  the  power 
to  make  and  carry  on  war.  As  has  been  snown, 
when  war  comes,  the  laws  of  war  come  with  it.  In- 
fractions of  the  laws  of  nations  are  not  denominated 
crimes,  but  offences.  Hence  the  expression  in  the 
Constitution  that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  de- 
fine and  punish  *  »  *  offences  against  the  laws  of 
nations."  Many  of  the  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations  for  which  a  man  may,  by  the  laws  of  war. 
lose  his  life,  his  liberty,  or  his  property,  are  not 
crimes.  It  is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations 
to  break  a  lawful  blockade,  and  for  which  a  forfeiture 
of  the  property  is  the  penalty,  and  yet  the  running  a 
blockade  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  crime.  To 
hold  communication  or  intercourse  with  the  enemy 
is  a  high  offence  against  the  laws  of  war,  and  for 
which  those  laws  prescribe  punishment,  and  yet  it  is 
not  a  crime;  to  act  as  a  spy  is  an. offence  against  the 
laws  of  war,  and  the  punishment  for  which,  in  all 
ages,  has  been  death,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  crime ;  to 
violate  a  flag  of  truce  is  an  offence  against  the  laws 
of  war,  and  yet  is  not  a  crime  of  which  a  civil  court 
can  take  cognizance;  to  unite  with  banditti,  jay- 
hawkers,  guerrillas,  or  any  other  unauthorized  ma- 
rauders, is  a  high  offence  against  the  laws  of  war : 
the  offence  is  complete  when  the  band  is  organized 
or  joined.  The  atrocities  committed  by  such  a  band 
do  not  constitute  the  offence,  but  make  the  reasons, 


and  sufficient  reasons  they  are,  why  such  banditti 
are  denounced  by  the  laws  of  war.  Some  of  the  of- 
fences against  the  laws  of  war  are  crimes,  and  some 
are  not.  Because  they  are  not  crimes  they  do  not  cease 
to  be  offences  against  those  laws;  nor  because  they 
are  not  crimes  or  misdemeanors  do  they  fail  to  be 
offences  against  the  laws  of  war.  Murder  is  a  crime, 
and  the  murderer,  as  such,  must  be  proceeded  against 
in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  committing  the  murder  an  offence  may  also 
have  been  committed  against  the  laws  of  war ;  for 
that  offence  he  must  answer  to  the  laws  of  war,  and 
the  tribunals  legalized  by  that  law. 

There  is,  then,  an  apparent  but  no  real  conflict  in 
the  constitutional  provisions.  Offences  against  the 
laws  of  war  must  be  dealt  with  and  punished  under 
the  Constitution  as  the  laws  of  war,  they  being  a  part 
of  the  law  of  nations,  direct ;  crimes  must  be  dealt 
with  and  punished  as  the  Constitution,  and  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  may  direct. 

Congress  has  not  undertaken  to  define  the  code  of 
war,  nor  to  punish  offences  against  it.  In  the  case 
of  a  spy,  Congress  has  undertaken  to  say  who  shall 
be  deemed  a  spy,  and  how  he  shall  be  pnmshed.  But 
every  lawyer  Knows  that  a  spy  was  a  well-known  of- 
fender under  the  laws  of  war,  and  that  under  and  ac- 
cording to  those  laws  he  could  have  been  tried  and 
punished  without  an  act  of  Congress.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  act  of  Congress  when  it  says  that  he 
shall  suffer  death  "  according  to  the  law  and  usages 
of  war."    The  act  is  simply  declaratory  of  the  law. 

That  portion  of  the  Constitution  which  declares 
that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,"  nas  such 
direct  reference  to,  and  connection  with,  trials  for 
crime  or  criminal  prosecutions,  that  comment  upon  it 
would  seem  to  be  unnecessary.  Trials  for  offences 
against  the  laws  of  war  are  not  embraced  or  intended 
to  be  embraced  in  those  provisions.  If  this  is  not  so, 
then  every  man  that  kills  another  in  battle  is  a  mur- 
derer, for  he  deprived  "  a  person  of  life  without  that 
due  process  of  law"  contemplated  by  this  provision; 
•very  man  who  holds  another  as  a  prisoner  of  war  is 
hable  for  false  imprisonment,  as  he  does  so  without 
that  due  process  of  law  contemplated  by  this  provi- 
sion ;  every  soldier  that  marches  across  a  field  m  bat- 
tle array  is  liable  to  an  action  of  trespass,  because  he 
does  it  without  that  same  due  process.  The  argu- 
ment that  flings  around  offenders  against  the  laws  of 
war  these  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  would  con- 
vict all  the  soldiers  of  our  army  of  murder;  no  pris- 
oners could  be  taken  or  held ;  the  army  could  not 
move.  The  absurd  consequences  that  would  of  ne- 
cessity flow  from  such  an  argument  show  that  it  can- 
not be  the  true  construction— it  cannot  be  what  was 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  instrument.  One  of 
the  prime  motives  for  the  Union  and  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  to  confer  the  powers  of  war.  If  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  so  in  conflict 
with  the  power  to  carry  on  a  war  as  to  destroy  and 
make  it  valueless,  then  the  instrument,  instead  of 
being  a  great  and  wise  one,  is  a  miserable  failure. 
*fdode$e. 

If  a  man  should  sue  out  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
sad  the  return  shows  that  he  belonged  to  the  army 
or  navy,  and  was  held  to  be  tried  for  some  offence 
against  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  the  writ  should 
be  dismissed,  and  the  party  remanded  to  answer  the 
charges.  So,  in  time  of  war,  if  a  man  should  sue 
out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  it  is  made  to  appear 
that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  military  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  the  writ  should  be  dismissed,  and  the  prisoner 
remanded  to  be  disposed  of  ss  the  laws  and  usages  of 
war  require.  If  the  prisoner  be  a  regular  unoffend- 
ing soldier  of  the  opposing  party  to  the  war  he  should 
be  treated  with  all  the  courtesy  and  kindness  con- 
sistent with  his  safe  custody;  if  he  has  offended 
against  the  laws  of  war,  he  should  have  such  trial 
and  be  punished  as  the  laws  of  war  require. 

A  spy,  though  a  prisoner  of  war,  may  be  tried, 
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condemned- and  executed  by  a  military  tribunal  with-  by  Vattel  in  his  work  on  the  law  of  nations,  as  an 

out  a  breach  of  the  Constitution.    A  bushwhacker,  a  offence  against  the  laws  of  war,  and  a  great  crime, 

jayhawker,  a  bandit,  a  war  rebel,  an  assassin,  being  MI  giro,  then,  the  name  of  assassination  to  atreach- 

public  enemies,  may  be  tried,  condemned,  and  exe-  erous  murder,  whether  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed 

cuted  as  offenders  against  the  laws  of  war.    The  sol-  he  the  subjects  of  the  party  wnom  we  cause  to  be 

dier  that  would  fail  to  try  a  spy  or  bandit  after  his  assassinated  or  of  our  own  sovereign,  or  that  it  be 

capture  would  be  as  derelict  in  his  duty  as  if  he  were  executed  by  any  other  emissary  introducing  himself 

to  fail  to  capture;  he  is  as  much  bound  to  try  and  as  a  suppliant,  a  refugee,  or  a  deserter,  or,  in  fine,  as 

execute,  if  guilty,  as  he  is  to  arrest:  the  same  law  a  stranger."— -(Vattel,  889.) 

that  makes  it  his  duty  to  pursue  and  kill  or  capture.  Neither  the  civil  nor  the  military  department  of 
makes  it  bis  duty  to  try  according  to  the  usages  or  the  Government  should  regard  itself  as  wiser  and 
war.  The  judge  of  a  civil  court  is  not  more  strongly  better  than  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  that  exist 
bound  under  the  Constitution  and  the  law  to  try  a  under  or  are  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  Each  de- 
criminal  than  is  the  military  to  try  an  offender  against  pertinent  should,  in  peace  and  in  war  confining  itself 
the  laws  of  war.  to  its  own  proper  sphere  of  action,  diligently  and 

The  fact  that  the  civil  courts  are  open  does  not  fearlessly  perform  its  legitimate  functions,  and  in  the 
affect  the  right  of  the  military  tribunal  to  hold  as  a  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law. 
prisoner  ana  to  try.  The  civil  courts  have  no  mora  Such  obedience  to  and  observance  of  law  will  main- 
right  to  prevent  the  military,  in  time  of  war,  from  tain  peace  when  it  exists,  and  will  soonest  relieve 
trying  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  war,  than  they  the  country  from  the  abnormal  state  of  war. 
have  a  right  to  interfere  with  and  prevent  a  battle.  My  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  if  the  persons 
A  battle  may  be  lawfully  fought  in  the  very  view  and  who  are  charged  with  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
presence  of  a  court:  so  a  spy,  a  bandit,  or  other  of-  dent  committed  the  deed  as  public  enemies,  as  I  De- 
fender against  the  laws  of  war,  may  be  tried,  and  lieve  they  did — and  whether  tney  did  ornot  is  a  ques- 
tried  lawfully,  when  and  where  the  civil  courts  are  tion  to  be  decided  by  the  tribunal  before  which  they 
open  and  transacting  the  usual  business.  are  tried— they  not  only  can,  but  ought  to  be,  tried 

The  laws  of  war  authorize  human  life  to  be  taken  before  a  military  tribunal    If  the  persons  charged 

without  legal  process,  or  that  legalprooess  contem-  have  offended  against  the  laws  of  war,  it  would  be 

plated  by  those  provisions  in  the  Constitution  that  as  palpably  wrong  for  the  military  to  hand  them 

are  relied  upon  to  show  that  military  judicial  tribu-  over  to  the  civil  courts,  as  it  would  be  wrong  in  a  civil 

nalB  are  unconstitutional  Wars  should  be  prosecuted  court  to  convict  a  man  of  murder  who  had,  in  time 

justly  as  well  as  bravely.    One  enemy  in  the  power  of  war,  killed  another  in  battle, 

of  another,  whether  he  be  an  open  or  a  secret  one,  I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully, 

should  not  be  punished  or  executed  without  a  trial.  Tour  obedient  servant, 

If  the  question  be  one  concerning  the  laws  of  war,  he  JAMES  SPEED,  Attorney -General, 

shall  be  tried  by  those  engaged  in  the  war ;  they  and  To  the  President. 

they  only  axe  his  peers.    The  military  must .decide  Having  received  this  opinion,  the  following 

whether  he  is  or  not  an  actove  participant  m  thebos-  d         £  ^  ^  f     th    £jd    f  ^    ^53^3? 

tuities.    If  he  is  an  active  participant  in  the  hostili-  ,,           ™w»*  ^  "*«  ******  v*~\,  —7*"" 

ties,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  military  to  take  him  a  ^MCurmCmAm^WAumQToixCrcr^BylAB^. 

prisoner  without  warrant  or  other  judicial  process,  .Whereas,  #  the   Attorney-General   of  the  United 

and  dispose  of  him  as  the  laws  of  war  direct.  ^Q^iF™*}?*  °PJnA?n  wat£f  P*raonTs.lm2u- 

It  is  curious  to  see  one  and  the  same  mind  justify  Cft*im  £e  mu,£«r  of  the  late  Present  Lmcoln, 

the  killing  of  thousands  in  battle  because  it  is  done  *nd  **  attempted  Msasaination  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  H. 

according  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  yet  condemning  Sew8rd'  Sfcr.et*JT  °£?a*& J5?  *?  £1*%Z$  Tff*' 

the  same law  when,  out  of  regard  for  justice  and  with  acy  to  a^sinate  other  oficers  of  the  Federal  Cfov- 

the  hope  of  saving  life,  it  orders  a  inilitary  trial  be-  eramont  ■*  Wft^n^?KCl«ty'.  *P*ihe"  ™%"  and 

fore  the  enemy  are  killed.    The  love  of  law,  of  jus-  ?VJ*«ft»  subject  to^ejuns^ction  of,  and  legally 

tice,  and  the  wish  to  save  life  and  suffering  sho'nld  ^H^^l™?^  S'aST^a  "  ™?T?-\ 
impel  all  good  men  in  time  of  war  to  uphohTand  bus-  .****-  That  *•  AMlstani  Adjutant-General  detail 
tain  the  existence  and  action  of  such  tribunals.  The  ^.competent  inilitary  officers  to  serve  as  a  corn- 
object  of  such  tribunals  ia*obviouslv  intended  to  save  TT^la  *J6  nl  °i  "?£  Sf^6*'  **/  **?*  th* 
lifi,  and  when  their  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  of-  J«to  AdT^Jtaeral  proceed  to  prefer  charges 
fences  against  the  laws  of  war,  that  is  their  effect  f^8!881*  ^fV^  ^  ft  °ff«»ces,  and 
They  prevent  indiscriminate  slaughter ;  they  prevent  J"1?*  ^m  *?  1tnal  *•*>»  8aid  m!lllt!^c?mm^8l0ni 
me/lom  being  punished  or  kilfed  u*on  2.  sus-  fS£&23L^                                    S2 

*  The  law  of  nations,  which  is  the  result  of  experi-  80?- ■"*  J*  8"c  "l^5?*?£  'fiJStvif^ 

naturTan^^^^^                         SStft  JhTmU?  f  *«*->  "*  **  •oS-takm  to  sit  without  regard 

ofine  iMSSt*  .IS 

tion  and  the  law,  then,  requires  that  the  military  flPS*  ^„?Sii^TSS«2^2S  i^^i^^^ 

n^efand^^^^  KSSSE  aWe  McrtLl^Zl^ 

a^WSarSfS  t^k^eTeSrelenenSes  ™*  That  ^1^jS^  ~*«*^ 

of  the  country,  and  try  and  execute  them  according  order,°f  rales  of  Pjocee ding  aamay  avoid  unneces- 

to  the  laws  ofwar.    Tne  civil  tribunals  of  the  coun?  "ZJ^Sl         C°                ifeffiSw  ftmWS* 

fanr  Mnn/tt  *i»h«Aillv  in^*fAM  -r;*K  *h~  ^nu.^, ;„  (Signed)                  _  ..          AH1W&W  JUUJNbUJN. 


templates  the  facts  can  doubt     The  exclamation        In  oompliance  with  this  order,  the  following 
used  by  him  when  he  escaped  from  the  box  on  the    officers  were  detailed  as  members  of  the  uiili- 


-Gen.  David  Hunter. 

not  an  assassin from'privatemalice,  but  that  heacted        Members, — Maj.-Gen.   Lew  Wallace,  Brevet 
as  a  public  foe.    Such  a  deed  is  expressly  laid  down    Maj.-Gen.  August  V.  Kantz,  Brig.-Gen.  Albion 
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P.  Howe,  Brig.-Gen.  Robert  S.  Foster,  Brig. -Gen. 
James  A.  Elan,  Brig.-Qen.  Thos.  M.  Harris,  Col. 
Cbas.  H.  Tompkins,  Brevet  Col.  D.  R.  Olendenin. 

The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Brig.- 
Gen.  Joseph  Holt,  Judge  Advocate  General; 
assisted  by  Brevet  Colonel  H.  L.  Burnett,  of 
Indiana,  and  non.  John  A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio, 
Assistant  Judge  Advocates. 

The  prisoners  selected  for  their  counsel,  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of 
Kansas;  W.  E.  Doster,  of  Penn ;  Fred.  A.  Aikin, 
District  of  Columbia;  Walter  S.  Cox,  John  W. 
Clainpit,  and  F.  Stone,  of  Maryland. 

The  Commission  having  organized,  the  follow- 
ing charges  and  specifications  were  presented : 

Charge  1.— For  maliciously,  unlawfully,  and  trai- 
torously, and  in  aid  of  the  existing  armed  rebellion 
against  the  United  States  of  America,  on  or  before 
the  6th  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  and  on  divers  other  days 
between  that  day  and  the  15th  day  of  April,  a.  d. 
1865,  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  to- 

5 ether  with  one  John  H.  Surratt,  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
efferaon  Davis,  George  N.  Sanders,  Beverly  Tucker, 
Jacob  Thompson,  William  C.  Cleary,  Clement  C. 
Clay,  George  Harper,  George  Young,  and  others  un- 
known, within  the  military  department  of  Washing- 
ton, and  within  the  fortified  and  intrenched  lines 
thereof  to  kill  and  murder  Abraham  Lincoln,  late, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  combining,  confederating,  ana 
conspiring,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  nary 
thereof;  Andrew  Johnson,  now  President  of  the 
United  States  aforesaid :  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  aforesaid ;  and  Ulysses 
8.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  aforesaid,  then  in  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the 
said  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in  pursuance  of  and  in 
prosecuting  said  malicious,  unlawful,  and  traitorous 
conspiracy,  aforesaid,  and  in  aid  of  said  rebellion, 
afterwards — to  wit :  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d. 
1865 — within  the  military  department  of  Washington 
aforesaid,  and  within  the  fortified  and  intrenched 
lines  of  said  military  department,  together  with  the 
said  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  John  H.  Surratt,  ma- 
liciously, unlawfully,  and  traitorously  murdering  the 
said  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid,  and  ma- 
liciously, unlawfully,  and  traitorously  assaulting, 
with  intent  to  kill  and  murder,  the  said  Wm.  H.  Sew- 
ard, then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  as 
aforesaid ;  and  lying  in  wait,  with  intent  maliciously, 
unlawfully,  and  traitorously  to  kill  and  murder  the 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  then  being  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  said  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
then  being  Lieutenant-General,  and  in  command  or 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid. 

Specification  1.— In  this  that  they,  the  said  David 
E.  Harold,  Edward  Spangler,  Lewis  Payne,  John  H. 
Surratt,  Michael  CLaugnlin,  Samuel  Arnold,  Mary 
£.  Surratt,  George  A.  Atzerott,  and  Samuel  A.  Muda, 
incited  ana  encouraged  thereunto  by  Jefferson  Davis, 
George  N.  Sanders,  Beverly  Tucker,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, William  C.  Cleary,  Clement  C.  Clay,  George 
Toung,  and  others,  unknown  citixens  of  the  United 
States  aforesaid,  and  who  were  engaged  in  armed 
rebellion  against  the  United  States  of  America  with- 
in the  limits  thereof,  did,  in  aid  of  said  armed  rebel- 
lion; on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865, 
and  on  divers  other  days  or  times  between  that  day 
and  the  15th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  combine,  con- 
federate, and  conspire  together,  at  Washington  City, 
within  the  military  department,  and  within  the  in- 
trenched fortifications  and  military  lines  of  the  said 
United  States,  there  combine  unlawfully,  malicious- 


ly, and  traitorously,  to  kill  and  murder  Abraham 
Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States  afore- 
said, and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  nary 
thereof,  and  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  traitor- 
ously to  kill  and  murder  Andrew  Johnson,  then 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  upon  whom,  on 
the  death  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  after  the  4th 
day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  the  office  of  President  of 
the  said  United  States,  and  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  thereof,  would  devolve ;  and  to 
unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  traitorously  kill  and 
murder  If.  S.  Grant,  then  Lieutenant-General,  under 
the  direction  of  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  aforesaid ;  and  nn- 
lawfuUy(maliciously,  and  traitorously  to  kill  and 
murder  William  U.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  whose  duty.it  was  by 
law,  upon  the  death  of  said  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  to  cause  an 
election  for  electors  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  conspirators  aforesaid  designing  or  intending  by 
the  killing  and  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Andrew  Johnson,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  William 
H.  Seward  as  aforesaid,  to  deprive  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States  of  a  constitutional  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  to  deprive  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  of  their  lawful  commander,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  lawful  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  aforesaid:  and  by  the 
means  aforesaid  to  aid  and  comfort  the  insurgent* 
engaged  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  said  United 
States  aforesaid,  and  thereby  to  aid  in  the  subversion 
and  overthrow  of  the  said  United  States;  and  being 
so  combined,  confederated,  and  conspiring  together 
in  the  prosecution  of  said  unlawful  and  traitorous 
conspiracy  on  the  night  of  the  14th  day  of  April,  a.  o. 
1865,  at  the  hour  of  about  ten  o'clock  and  fifteen 
minutes  p.  x.,  at  Ford's  Theatre,  on  Tenth  Street,  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  within  the  military  de- 
partment and  military  lines  aforesaid,  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  one  of  the  conspirators  aforesaid,  in  pursu- 
ance of  said  unlawful  and  traitorous  conspiracy,  did 
then  and  there,  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  traitor- 
ously, and  with  intent  to  kill  and  murder  the  said 
Abraham  Lincoln,  discharge  a  pistol  then  held  in  the 
hands  of  him,  the  said  Booth,  the  same  being  then 
loaded  with  powder  and  a  leaden  ball,  against  and 
upon  the  left  and  posterior  side  of  the  head  of  the 
'Said  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  did  thereby  there  and 
then  inflict  upon  him,  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln, 
then  President  of  the  said  United  States,  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  thereof  a 
mortal  wound,  whereof  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the 
15th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at  Washington  City 
aforesaid,  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  died ;  and  there- 
by, then  and  there,  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracr, 
the  said  defendant,  and  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
did,  unlawfully,  traitorously,  and  maliciously,  and 
with  the  intent  to  aid  the  rebellion  as  aforesaid,  kill 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  aforesaid ;  and 
further,  in  prosecution  of  the  unlawful  traitorous 
conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  of  the  murderous  and 
traitorous  intent  of  the  said  conspiracy,  the  said  Ed- 
ward Spangler,  on  the  said  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d. 
1865,  at  about  the'  same  hour  of  the  day  aforesaid, 
within  the  military  department  and  the  military  lines 
aforesaid,  did  aid  and  assist  the  said  John  Wilkes 
Booth  to  obtain  entrance  to  the  box  in  the  theatre  in 
which  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  was  sitting  at  the 
time  he  was  assaulted  and- shot  as  aforesaid  dt  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  and  also  did  then  and  there  aid  said 
Booth  in  barring  and  obstructing  the  door  of  the  box 
of  said  theatre  so  as  to  hinder  and  prevent  any  as- 
sistance to  a  rescue  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln 
against  the  murderous  assault  of  the  said  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  and  did  aid  and  abet  him  in  making 
his  escape  after  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been 
murdered  in  manner  aforesaid. 

And  in  further  prosecution  of  said  unlawful,  mur- 
derous, and  traitorous  conspiracy,  and  in  pursuance 
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thereof,  and  with  the  intent  as  aforesaid,  the  said  them  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  in  escaping  from 

David  K.  Harold  did,  on  the  night  of  (he  14th  of  justice  after  the  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln, 

April,  a.  d.  1865,  within  the  military  department  and  aa  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  aid,  abet,  and  assist  them 

military  lines  aforesaid,  aid,  abet,  and  assist  the  said  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  in  escaping  from  justice, 

John  Wilkes  Booth  in  the  killing  and  murder  of  the  after  the  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  pur- 

said  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  did  then  and  there  aid  suance  of  the  said  conspiracy  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 

and  abet  and  assist  him,  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth,  By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

in  attempting  to  escape  through  the  military  lines  J.  HOLT,  Judge  Advocate  General, 

aforesaid,  and  did  accompany  and  assist  the  said  J.  ^te  Commission  commenced  the  trial  May 

5"iass^ss  ™*>  ■"? ™ -we* °%* ^ntil  the 29th of 

Abraham  Lincoln,  as  aforesaid  f  and,  in  further  pros-  June.  A  great  number  of  witnesses  were  ex- 
ecution of  said  unlawful  and  traitorous  conspiracy,  aminea,  and  the  testimony  taken  is  very  volu- 
*nd  of  the  intent  thereof  as  aforesaid,  the  said  Lewis  minons.    On  the  last  day  named  their  finding 


ilitary  department  and  military 

unlawfully  and  maliciously  make  an  assault  upon  the  sentences  : 

said  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  aforesaid,  Wxm  Dzpabtmeit,  ADJUTAKT-GmareAL's  Office,  I 

in  the  dwelling-house  and  bed-chamber  of  him,  the  Wabhiwotok,  July  5,  1866.       f 

said  William  H.  Seward ;  and  there,  with  a  large  To  Major-General  W.  S.  Hancock,  United  States 

knife  held  in  his  hand,  unlawfully,  traitorously,  and  Volunteers,  commanding  the  Middle  Military  Divis- 

in  pursuance  of  the  said  conspiracy,  strike,  stab,  cut,  ion,  Washington,  D.  G. 

ana  attempt  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  William  H.  Whereat,  by  the  Military  Commission  appointed  in 

Seward,  and  did,  thereby,  then  and  there,  and  with  paragraph  4,  Special  Orders,  No.  211,  dated  War 


the  intent  aforesaid,  with  said  knife,  inflict  upon  the  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  Washington, 
lace  and  throat  of  the  said  William  H.  Seward  divers  May  6, 1865,  and  of  which  Major-General  David  Hun- 
grievous  wounds;  and  the  said  Lewis  Payne,  in  ter.  United  States  Volunteers,  was  president,  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  said  conspiracy,  at  the  following  named  persons  were  tned,  ana,  after  mature 
same  time  and  place  last  aforesaid,  did  attempt,  with  consideration  of  evidence  adduced  in  their  cases,  were 
the  knife  aforesaid,  and  a  pistol  held  in  his  hfcnd,  to  found  and  sentenced  as  hereinafter  stated,  as  follows : 
kill  and  murder  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Augustus  W.  First.  David  E.  Harold. — Finding  of  the  speciflca- 
Seward,  Emerick  W.  Hansell,  and  George  F.  Robin-  tion,  guilty,  except  combining,  confederating,  and 
son,  who  were  then  striving  to  protect  and  rescue  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler,  as  to  which  part 
the  said  William  H.  Seward  from  murder  by  the  said  thereof,  not  guilty ;  of  the  charge  guilty,  except  the 
Lewis  Payne ;  and  did  then  and  there;  with  the  said  words  of  the  charge,  that  he  combined,  confederated, 
knife  and  pistol  held  in  his  hands,  inflict  wounds  and  cpnspired  wuh  Edward  Spangler ;  as  to  which 
upon  the  head  of  the  said  Frederick  W.  Seward  and  part  of  the  charge,  not  guilty. 
upon  the  persons  of  the  said  Augustus  W.  Seward,  Sentence. — And  the  Commission  does,  therefore, 
Emerick  W.  Hansell,  and  George  F.  Robinson.      #  sentence  him,  the  said  David  E.  Harold,  to  be  hanged 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  said  conspir-  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead,  at  such  time  and  place 

acv,  and  its  traitorous  and  murderous  designs,  the  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct, 

said  George  A.  Atxerott  did,  on  the  night  of  the*  14th  two-thirds  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein, 

of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  and  about  the  same  hour  of  the  Second,  George  A.  Atxerott. — Finding  of  the  speci- 

night  aforesaid,  within  the  military  department  and  fication,  guilty,   except  combining,  confederating, 

the  military  lines  aforesaid,  lie  in  wait  for  Andrew  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler;  of  this,  not 

Johnson,  then  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  guilty.     Of  the  charge,  jguilty,  except  combining, 

aforesaid,  with  the  intent  unlawfully  and  maliciously  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spang- 

to  kill  and  murder  him,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson.  ler  •  of  this,  not  guilty. 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy  Sentence. — And  the  Commission  does,  therefore, 

aforesaid,  and  of  its  murderous  and  treasonable  pur-  sentence  him,  the  said  George  A.  Atxerott,  to  be 

poses  aforesaid,on  the  night  of  the  18th  and  14th  of  hung  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead,  at  such  time  and 

April,  1865,  at  Washington  City,  and  within  the  mil-  place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct, 

itary  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid{  the  two-thirds  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein, 

said  Michael  O'Laughlin  did  then  and  there  he  in  Third.  Lewis  Payne. — Finding  of  the  specification, 

wait  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  guilty,  except  combining,  confederating,  and   con- 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  said  con-  spiring  with  Edward  Spangler;  of  this,  not  guilty, 

spiracv,  the  said  Samuel  Arnold  did,  within  the  mil-  Of  the  charge,  guilty,  except  combining,  confederal 

itary  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  on  or  ing,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler ;  of  this, 

before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  and  on  divers  not  guilty. 

other  days  and  tames  between  that  day  and  the  15th  Sentence. — And  the  Commission  does  therefore 
of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  combine,  conspire  with,  and  aid,  sentence  him.  the  said  Lewis  Payne,  to  be  hung  by 
counsel,  and  abet,  comfort,  and  support  the  said  the  neck  until  he  be  dead,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  Lewis  Payne.  George  A.  At-  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two- 
zerott,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  and  their  confederates  in  thirds  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein, 
the  said  unlawful,  murderous,  and  traitorous  con-  Fourth.  Mary  E.  Surratt. — Finding  of  the  sjpeoiflca- 
spiraoy,  and  in  the  execution  thereof,  as  aforesaid ;  tion  guilty,  except  as  to  receiving,  sustaining,  har- 
and,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  said  conspiracy,  boring,  ana  concealing  Samuel  Arnold  and  Michael 
Mary  E.  Surratt  did,  at  Washington  City,  and  within  O'Laughlin,  and  except  as  to  combining,  coufederat- 
the  military  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  ing,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler ;  of  thin, 
on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  L  d.  1865,  and  on  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge  guilty,  except  as  to  corn- 
divers  other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  bining.  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
the  20th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  receive,  entertain,  Spangler;  of  this,  not  guilty, 
harbor,  anof  conceal,  aid  and  assist  the  said  John  Sentence. — And  the  Commission  does,  therefore, 
Wilkes  Booth,  David  E.  Harold,  Lewis  Payne,  John  sentence  her,  the  said  Mary  E.  Surratt,  to  be  hung 
H.  Surratt,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  George  A.  Atzerott,  by  the  neck  until  she  be  dead,  at  such  time  and  place 
Samuel  Arnold,  and  their  confederates,  with  a  knowl-  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct, 
edge  of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  con* 
aforesaid,  and  with  intent  to  aid,  abet,  and  assist  earring  therein* 
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And  whereas,  the  President  of  the  Unitod  States  bany,  New  York,  during  the  period  designated  la 

has  approved  the  foregoing  sentences  in  the  follow-  their  respective  sentences, 
ing  order,  to  wit :  ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President. 

Exaorrrma  Maxsioit,  July  6, 1865.  _,  _  ,  _  ,  . 

The  foregoing  sentences  in  the  esses  of  David  E.  Harold,  x_  Efforts  were   subsequently  made  to   Itm* 

G.  A.  Atzerutt,  Lewis  Payne,  Mary  E.  Bnrratt,  are  hereby  ap-  the  proceedings,  by  bringing  up  the  Case  of  Mrs. 

Bnrratt,  be  carried  Into  execution  by  the  proper  military  an-  allowed,  was  suspended  by  order  Of  the  JtTes- 

tborlty,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  ident,  and  those  who  had  been  condemned  to 

^^SkS^^tilSS.^  h°m         tfCl0Ck ^  death  were  «eciited  in  accordance  with  the 

ANDEEW  JOHNSON,  President  order  issued — those  who  were  sentenced  to  im- 

Therefore  yon  are  hereby  commanded  to  cause  the  lore-  prisonment  were  transported  to  Fort  Jefferson,. 

going  sentences,  in  the  esses  of  David IE.  Harold,  G.  A  At-  Jw  TortUffUS,  to  serve  out  the  period  of  their 

serott,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary  E.Surratt,  to  be  duly  executed  .     J  *wl'**5uoi  *««»»«  ***•  "w^^w  uuw** 

in  accordance  with  the  President's  order.  incarceration. 

By  command  rf  toe  Resident  of  toe  United  states.  The  trial  of  Capt.  Henry  Wira  was  second  in 

&  D.  TOWNSEND,  Assistant  AdJ  tant-General  5mportanoe  ^  ^TV*  to  that  of  the  assassins. 

In  the  remaining  cases  of  O'Laughlin,  Spangler,  Capt  Wirz  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Confed- 

a"4 Mndd' *"• findmg8 and *entenceB "• M  "*•  p™»at  ^F°nm^ * wf  *V 

Fifth,— Michael  O'Laughtin.— Finding  of  the  spe-  }*&*  ™at  through  his  cruelty  thousands  of 

ciflcationguiltv,  except  the  words  thereof  as  follows:  Union  prisoners  of  war  had  lost  their  lives. 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy  afore-  The  Commission  before  which  he  was  tried 

said,  and  of  its  murderous ^and  treasonahle  purposes  was  convened  by  order  of  August  19,  1865, 

5&TM^  *™tin*  *•  officers  deteiled  for  that  purpose 
department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  the  said  to  meet  M  a  sp^OMu  military  Commission  on 
Michael  O'Laughlin  did  there  and  then  lie  in  wait  for  the  21st  of  August,  for  the  trial  of  such  prison- 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  Lieut-General  and  command-  ers  as  might  be  brought  before  it.     The  Com- 

OT  a* St *J?F*vn  ^!iUnitt2  Sta*u  8'  wi£  Tntellfc  tht?  mission  assembled  on  the  day  named,  and  Wire 

and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Ulysses  S.  ___„  _ JV  j^^j  A_  Aa  av««« a/a«j  J™:*— *i-« 

Graat-of  said  words  not  guilty;  and  except  com-  waa  arraigned  on  the  charges  and  specifications, 

bining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  The  first  charge  was  for  traitorously  conspir- 

Spangler ;  ol  this,  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge— guilty,  ing  with  others  to  injure  the  health  and  destroy 

except  combining,  confederating,  and   conspiring  the  lives  of  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  United 

windward  Spanrier;  of  this,  not  guilty.  gtates,  heft  m&  foing  at  fte  fo^  prisoners  of 

Sentmee.—Ube  Commission  sentence  O'Laughlin  _     ^a-iT  j     t  jp  i»*»wwi.«  v* 

to  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  life.  ^ar.    The  second  charge  was  for  murder,  m 

Sixth.  Finding— Edward  Spangler,  of  the  specifi-  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  with 

cation,  not  guilty,  except  as  to  the  words  "  the  said  thirteen  specifications. 

?£?"?  Spangler,  on  said  14th  day  of  April,  a.  n.        After  argument  on  a  motion  to  quash  the 

1865,  at  about  the  same  hour  of  that  day,  as  afore-  Adllf,„   __S  OTV/v„;i?^*;^„„  „„  +^  «L„i   ««j 

said,  within  said  military  department  an*  the  mil-  char8?*  A™  jpjaficafaoiis  as  too  general  and 

itary  lines  aforesaid,  did  aid  and  abet  him  (meaning  uncertain,  and  that  the  offences  charged  were 

John  Wilkes  Booth)  in  making  his  escape  after  the  cognizable  by  civil  and  not  by  military  courts, 

said  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  murdered  in  man-  which  motion  was  overruled  by  the  court,  the 

SJL^^irfuS^hSf  SiS&lrf&Ri1^!  2*  *?  Prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  on  suggestion 

Booth  in  making  his  escape  after  having  killed  and  prison,  and  the  court  adjourned  sine  die. 
murdered  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United         On  the  23d  of  August,  at  a  meeting  of  the 

States,  he.  the  said  Edward  Spangler,  at  the  time  of  Commission,  the  Judge  Advocate  read  an  order 

to^^&SZ&XSi  5°S£K  £<«*  *•  Var  Department  dated  August  22d, 

had  been  murdered  by  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booti  direoting  that  the  Commission  convened  on 

as  aforesaid.    The  Gommission  sentenced  Spangler  the  20th,  by  the  order  of  the  President,  be  dis- 

to  hard  labor  for  six  years.  solved,  and  another  order  convening  a  special 

Seventh.  Samuel  Arnold.-Of  the  specifications,  Commission  to  assemble  on  the  28<L  for  the  trial 

fe^tr^W^  £  Henry Wbz,  and  snch  otter  prists  «  might 

Of  the  charge,  guilty,  except  combining,  confederal-  "*  brought  before  it,  the  detail  of  officers  being 

ing,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler ;  of  this,  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  commission, 
not  guilty.    The  Commission  sentenced  him  to  im-        The  charges  and  specifications  against  the 

V^U^^t^^^  the  specification,  &^»  ^  ST  "  ^ 

guilty,  except  combining,  confederating,  and  conl  on  which  he  was  at  first  arraigned, 
spiring  with  Edward  Spangler;  of  this,  not  guilty;  and         jL"e  tnal  was  ver7  lengthy  and  tedious— 

excepting  receiving,  and  entertaining,  and  harboring,  large  numbers  of  witnesses  being  examined, 


erating,  and  conspiring' with  iBdward  Spangler:  of  November. 

this  part  guilty.     The  Commission  sentenced  Mudd  An  additional  interest  is  given  to  trials  by 

^^&^LAiJ^^lJ°l life'  -       t  ii  military  Commissions  in  consequence  of  the 

The  President's  order  in  these  cases  is  as  follows :  a^i^J^  *£  +1.*  annMAmA  n~—».  V#  *v*  rr«*4.~i 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  prisoners,  Samuel  gfs?l0,i  of  ^«  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

Arnold,  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  and  Michael  O'Laughlin,  States,  holding  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  m 

bo  confined  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  «t  Al-  tlie  cose  known  as  the  Indiana  conspirators. 
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MINNESOTA.    The  Republicans  of  Minne-  The  other  candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket 

«ota  met  in  convention  at  St.  Paul,  on  Septem-  were  elected  by  majorities  differing  little  from 

ber  6th,  and  nominated  for  Governor  Gen.  W.  the  above.    The  result  of  the  election  of  mem- 

R.  Marshall,  and  a  fall  ticket  of  State  officers,  bers  of  the  Legislature  was  as  follows : 

Their  resolutions  declared  that  the  "measure  stoat*     how.   joint  iuiio*. 

of  a  man's  political  rights  should  be  neither  his  §3SK£?;  i ! !  I '.  \  \  \  \  \  \  \ '.  \  \  l\          fH          to 

religion,  his  birthplace,  his  race,  his  color,  nor  —  —  _ 

any  merely  physical  characteristics;"  that  it  ikpubiiean  majority 7  ie  28 

would  be  "subversive  both  of  the  form  and  la  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  to  permit  any  portion  the  Legislature  of  1865,  the  people  were  called  < 
of  our  population  to  remain  in  a  degraded  and  upon  at  this  election  to  vote  upon  an  amend- , 
abject  caste,  taxed  to  support  and  compelled  to  ment  to  the  Constitution,  striking  out  the  word  ( 
obey  a  Government  in  which  they  have  no  "white  "from  the  qualifications  of  voters.    In', 
voice;"  that  the  administration  of  the  General  *  total  vote  of  27,010,  there  was  a  majority  of 
Government  by  President  Johnson  meets  their  2,670  against  the  amendment, 
"hearty  approval  and  concurrence;"  that,  as  Tn©  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the 
soon  as  the  reestablished  credit  of  the  nation  year  ending  December  1,1865,  were  |489,120.46, 
will  permit,  the  indebtedness  of  the  United  *&&  the  disbursements  during  the  same  period 
States  ought  to  be  made  to  bear  a  less  rate  of  amounted  to  }41 6,31 8.60,  leaving  a  balance  of 
interest  than  at  present;  that  the  United  States  172,801.86  on  hand.    The  estimated  disburse- 
will  not  permit  an  Imperial  Government  to  rule  ments  for  1866  are  $268,474.81,  and  the  re- 
in Mexico,  and  ought  to  compel  the  withdrawal  ceipts  $269,442.91.    At  the  close  of  the  year, 
of  the  invaders  of  that  country.    It  was  also  *ae  floating  debt,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
resolved  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  °* the  State,  was  announced  to  be  substantially 
of  Minnesota  in  Congress  should  be  requested  cancelled;  and  a  claim  of  $108,000  against  the 
to  use  their  influence  to  secure  an  amendment  United  States  for  expenditures  in  suppressing 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  "where-  Indian  hostilities  was  put  forward.    The  land 
by  the  basis  of  representation  be  established  offices  in  the  State  disposed,  during  1865,  of 
upon  the  aggregate  number  of  legal  voters,  in-  804,982  acres,  and  the  railroad. companies  of 
stead  of  upon  the  number  of  population."  aDOot  200,000.    Of  school  lands,  156,048  acres 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  the  same  were  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  about  $6.80 

place  in  August,  and  adopted  a  long  series  of  Per  acre,  realizing  $988,528.    If  the  remainder 

resolutions,  the  most  important  of  which  were  of  these  ^anQs  should  sell  for  the  same  price,  the 

those  recognizing  "with  the  highest  satisfac-  school  fund  will  amount  to  $16,000,000.    The 

tion"  President  Johnson's  policy  of  reorgani-  k^  registry  shows  entries  during  the  year 

zation,  and  pledging  to  his  administration  the  of  139,232  acres. 

hearty  support  of  the  Democracy  of  Minnesota,  Minnesota  contributed  to  the  national  forces 

"so  long  and  so  far  as  he  adheres  to  the  fimda-  during  the  late  civil  war,  24,263  men  of  all 

mental  and  historic  dogmas  of  the  Government,  arms»  a  number  equivalent  to  three-fourths  of 

which  in  the  past  have  been  cardinal  dootrines  t*1036  w^°  voted  in  1860,  or  to  about  one-sevf 

of  the  Democratic  faith;"   accepting  "with  enth  of  her  entire  population  in  that  year, 

unfeigned  satisfaction  the  extinction  of  slavery  Notwithstanding  this  large  number  of  men 

as  an  accomplished  result  of  the  war,  and  as  taken  from  the  State,  the  population,  accord- 

an  acknowledged  condition  of  peace ; "  pro-  im?  „to  the  census  of  1865,  was  250,099,  com- 

testing  against  the  continued  suppression  of  the  Prfsmg    181,823  males  and  118,776  females, 

writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  certain  parts  of  the  showing  a  gain  of  78,077,  equivalent  to  about 

country;  recommending  the  absorption  of  out-  *&  Per  cent,  over  the  census  of  1860.    The 

standing  national  bonds  by  new  issues,  bearing  return  of  volunteers  at  the  close  of  military 

a  less  rate  of  interest,  and  subject  to  taxation ;  operations,  and  the  annual  emigration,  brought 

opposing  a  protective  tariff;  recommending  the  tte  population,  it  was  estimated,  up  to  276,000 

application  and  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  doc-  by  ^e  olose  of  1865. 

trine  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Mexican  .   ^he  railroad  interest  of  Minnesota  is  witness- 

Republic;  opposing  the  project  to  confer  the  m£  a  Great  development,  and  when  the  lines 

elective  franchise  upon  the  negroes  of  the  State :  now  "J  progress  shall  be  completed,  the  State 

and  favoring,  in  the  absence  of  Congressional  Is  destined  to  become  rich  and  populous.    Dur- 

nction  upon  the  subject,  some  measure  of  State  kg  1865  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  ten  miles 

aid  to  Minnesota  soldiers  disabled  in  the  war.  of  track  was  completed,  and  one  hundred  and 

The  convention  reassembled  at  St.  Paul  on  Sep-  thirty-two  graded,  and  it  is  estimated  that  four 

tember  7th,  and  nominated  for  Governor  Hon.  ^undred  and  seventy-four  additional  miles  will 

Henry  M.  Rice,  and  a  full  ticket  for  State  offi-  be.  completed  by  the  close  of  1866.    Of  the 

cers.     The  election  took  place  on  November  railroad  communications  with  the  Eastern  and 

7th,  with  the  following  result  for  Governor :  Western  States,  Gov.  Miller,  in  his  message  to 

the  Legislature  of  1866,  upon  the  occasion  of 

&£W£&T:::::::::::::::::  S$  rf^i!?Ta  ?PU*  ■*!;  "^  Ohioa«0  "»* 

1  .Northwestern  Company  have  given  assurances 

Majority  for  Marshall 8,471  that  their  road  shall  be  completed  to  Winona 

Vol.  v.— 87  A 
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at  an  early  day ;  thus,  by  means  of  tho  St.  Paul  thousand  persons,  white  men  and  Indians, 
and  Pacific  and  Winona  and  St.  Peter's  lines,  The  value  of  the  furs  obtained  in  1866  was 
a  continuous  railroad  communication  will  be  between  $400,000  and  $500,000,  which  is  some- 
formed  from  almost  every  populous  district  of  what  under  the  yield  of  former  years.  Three- 
the  State  to  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  markets,  fourths  of  the  whole  number  are  taken  to  New 
Tho  city  of  St.  Louis  will  be  reached  by  the  York  to  be  disposed  of.  The  chief  kinds  taken 
Minnesota  Central  Railroad  and  its  connections,  are  mink,  muskrat,  otter,  and  beaver  skins, 
while  our  wealthy  tier  of  counties  bordering  Deer  skins  have  become  comparatively  scarce 
on  the  Iowa  line,  will  be  equally  well  cared  for  in  consequence  of  the  great  destruction  of  deer 
by  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  caused  by  the  Sioux  Indians  previous  to  their 
road."  expulsion  from  the  State. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1865  Professor  Eames,  Ten  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised  in 
the  State  geologist  for  Minnesota,  returned  Minnesota  in  1865,  tho  average  yield  being 
from  an  exploring  expedition  from  the  region  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  6even  hundred 
around  Vermilion  Lake,  which  lies  in  the  thousand  bushels  are  reported  to  have  been  ex- 
northeast  comer  of  the  State,  about  eighty  ported,  at  remunerative  prices, 
miles  north  of  Lake  Superior,  and  two  hundred  MISSISSIPPI.  In  this  State  the  military 
and  thirty  from  St  Paul.  He  reported  in  the  operations  during  the  last  four  months  of  the 
vicinity  of  this  lake,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  war  were  of  comparatively  little  importance; 
nearly  the  entire  country  between  the  lake  and  but  the  people  were  much  impoverished ;  Con- 
Lake  Superior,  extensive  formations  of  gold  and  federate  money  was,  of  course,  valueless ;  and  the 
silver-bearing  quartz,  and  immense  bodies  of  only  currency  was  the  notes  of  the  Mississippi  and 
iron  ore  of  a  superior  quality.  The  field  ac-  Tennessee  Railroad  Company,  and  Mississippi 
curately  examined  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  cotton  bonds.  Industry  was  in  a  great  measure 
exhibited  a  formation  of  talcose  and  silicious  paralyzed.  Immediately  after  the  surrender 
slate,  which  the  ore-bearing  quartz  veins  of  the  Confederate  forces  east  of  the  Missis- 
traverse,  upward  of  six  miles  in  width  and  sippi  River,  movements  were  set  on  foot  look- 
ten  in  length.  All  the  indications  went  to  ing  to  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  the  Fed- 
show  that  this  mineral  range  is  very  exten-  eral  Union.  Judge  Barwell  issued  an  appeal 
sive.  Both  the  talcose  and  silicious  slates  are  to  the  people,  calling  for  the  appointment  of 
very  rich  in  veins  of  gold  and  silver.  Within  delegates  to  a  convention  at  Vicksburg.  G07. 
a  distance  of  half  a  mile  eight  veins  were  ex-  Clarke  called  an  extra  session  of  the  State 
amined,  varying  from  one  inch  to  ten  feet  in  Legislature  to  be  held  at  Jackson  on  the  18th 
width,  and  all  of  them  are  auriferous  or  silver-  of  May,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
bearing.  Some  of  these  veins  were  traced  to  order  and  the  protection  of  property,  issued 
the  distance  of  seven  miles.  Numerous  speci-  the  following  proclamation : 
mens  of  this  quartz  have  been  assayed  at  the  Mkeidhw,  Mib%  May  <$,  1S6&. 
United  States  mint  and  elsewhere,  and,  though  To  tit  People  of  Mississippi  : 

they  were  taken  from  the  surface,  have  yielded        Gen.  Taylor  informs  me  that  all  Confederate  armies 

$30  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  ton.  «ast  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  surrendered,  with 

An  immense  iron  range  was  also  discovered  a11  Government  cotton   quartermaster,  commissarr, 

s„   4.^^  „«~» :«:„•*.      :i«  G~.i.  v  •  and  other  stores.    Federal  commanders  will  only 

in  the  same  vicinity,  its  first  exposure  being  8end  8Uch  troops  as  may  be  necessary  to  guard  pu£ 

about  two  miles  long  and  three-quarters  of  a  lie  property.    All  officers  and  persons  in  possession 

mile  wide,  extending  northeast.     It  was  ex-  of  pubuc  stores  will  be  held  to  a  rigid  accountability, 

amined  to  the  thickness  of  fifty  feet,  and  it  is  H1  embc»lers  will  certainly  be  arrested. 

supposed  that  it  extends  much  below  this  depth.  A  A™n8emTent8  *lU  *»  ■»£•  Tto  »J»  ^pphes  to  tho 

Wl       /r    x     .  T  widu^wi.  destitute.    I  have  called  the  Legislature  to  convene 

Ine   ettect  OI   these  announcements  was  to  on  Thursday,  the  1 8th  instant.    They  will,  doubtless, 

greatly  excite  the  speculative   spirit    of  the  order  a  convention.    The  officers  of  the  State  Gov- 

people,  and  the  spring  of  1866  will  doubtless  ernment  will  immediately  return  with  the  archives  to 

witness  a  considerable  emigration  to  Vermilion  Ja£ks0lJ«  .  . 

Lake,  where  a  plentifnl  $ply  of  timber  and  rf<»SS,JS&SW  jS^HSSS 

unlimited   water-power  offer  facilities  for  the  have  power  to  call  out  the  posse  comitate,  and  the 

prosecution  of  quartz  crushing  and  solid  min-  militia  will  keop  arms  and  other  orders  for  this  pur- 

mg.    The  locality  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  P0*?*  •■ in  **?»■  of  peace, 

the  Chippewa  reserves,  and  trouble  is  antici-  un^^A^ir^e  ^bSf^ert  ^  rotected 

pated  from  the  Indians,  who  have  been  led  to  and  peawVreserved,  the  necesfltyof  fedendtroop 

believe  by  traders  and  others  that  the  aurifer-  in  your  counties  will  be  avoided.    You  are,  thcre- 

ous  regions  were  not  included  in  the  territory  fore,  urged  to  continue  to  arrest  all  marauders  and 

ceded  by  them  by  the  treaty  of  1854.    No  steps  plunderers.    The  collection  of  taxes  should  be  sus- 

^veretbeen  taken  to  remove  this  tribe  f  ^^*°*^^^ 

yond  the  limits  of  the  State,  but  the  popular  tection  and  conduct  of  their  slaves,  and  they  should 

feeling  in  favor  of  such  removal  grows  every  be  kept  at  home  as  heretofore.    Let  all  citizens  fcar- 

ycar  stronger,  and  it  will  doubtless  soon  take  l©&»ly  adhere  to  the  fortunes  of  the  State.    Asaist 

place.  the  returning  soldiers  to  obtain  civil  employment, 

Thl  At.  u.%  MmiSii^  I*  «. -  •         _a  contemn  twelfth-hour  vaporers,  and  meet  facts  with 

The  fur  tra  i3  continues  to  form  an  import-  fortitude  and  common  sense, 
ant  item    of  industry,  and  employs  several  CHARLES  CLARKE,  Governor  of  Miss. 
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The  Legislature  met  at  the  time  and  place  The  action  of  Got.  Clarke  and  of  the  Lcgis- 
appointed.  Got.  Clarke,  in  his  message^  after  lature  was,  however,  not  recognized  by  the 
adverting  to  the  responsibility  he  had  assumed  Federal  Government.  On  the  13  th  of  Jane  the 
in  calling  the  Assembly  together,  and  the  trying  President  issued  a  proclamation,  appointing 
circumstances  under,  which  they  met,  admitted  William  L.  Sharkey  Provisional  Governor  of 
that  the  war  had  ended,  and  with  it  the  power  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  recognizing  a  por- 
of  the  Confederacy.  He  expressed  satisfaction  tion  of  the  previous  institutions  of  the  State, 
that  his  own  part  had  been  performed  with  This  was  the  same,  except  as  to  date,  the  name 
fidelity  to  his  State  and  in  obedience  to  her  of  the  State  and  Governor,  as  that  appointing 
laws.  He  admitted  that  the  Southern  States  Lewis  C.  Parsons  Provisional  Governor  of  Ala- 
would  return  to  the  Union,  but  feared  that  the  bama.  (See  Alabama.)  Gov.  Sharkey  imme- 
presence  of  a  military  power  would  render  re-  diately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
organization  a  delicate  and  difficult  task,  and  to  on  the  1st  of  July  issued  the  following  procla- 
aid  in  its  accomplishment  advised  the  adoption  mation : 

of  the  speediest  measures  possible  consistent  Fellow-CHtizens  of  tlu  StaU  of  Mimmppi : 
with  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  The  President  of  the  United  States,  t>y  virtue  of  the 
of  the  people.  He  alluded  to  the  unanimity  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
with  which  the  people,  through  their  delegate,  »0b^£!^of^^^^ 
in  convention,  had  severed  tneir  connection  "for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  loyal  people  of  said 
with  the  Union,  but  said  their  action  on  that  State  to  organize  a  State  government,  whereby  jus- 
occasion  was  not  hasty,  and  that  the  subject  tice  may  be  established,  domestic  tranquillity  in- 
had  occupied  their  minds    for   many  years.  85r$  ft.n<*  *>j*L  ci**en*  protected  in  all  tneir  rights 

mf^            r               v        «j      i  •  i.  •     j.- a \  a ~  of  life,  liberty,  and  property:  "  and,  to  accomplish 

There  were  causes,  he  said,  which  justified  revo-  this  object,  has  directed  me,  "at  tbe?arliestpractica- 
lution  and  impelled  to  secession,  and  that  with  ble  period,  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
no  purpose  of  aggression,  but  for  defence  alone,  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  convening  a  con- 
had  the  people  taken  up  arms.     The  people  of  vention  of  delegates,  to  be  chosen  by  that  portion  of 

the  Northern  States,  who  had  demonstrated  the  the  people  of  said  State  who  are  loyal  to  the  United 

«viuuwuwi«wb,  w**v  **«**  uoiuu  *v  «.~    i**  States,  and  no  others,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  or 

earnestness  of  their  determination  to  preserve  amending  the  Constitution  thereof,"  so  that  the 

the  Union  as  essential  to  free  government  and  State  may  be  able  to  resume  its  place  in  the  Union, 

liberty,   and  had   by   the   exhibition  of  their  And  being  anxious  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 

power  astonished  the  world,  could  not  now,  President,  and  to  restore  the  dominion  of  civilffov- 

he  said,  desire  the  abasement  of  a  people  whom  ^^0  a^fo1lo7w" £wtt!  '                 X 

they  had  found  equal  to  themselves  in  all  except  First.— To  avoid  the*  delay  which  would  necessarily 

numbers  and  resources.    He  recommended  the  occur  from  the  separate  organization  of  each  county 

calling  of  a  convention  to  repeal  the  ordinance  °y  special  appointments  of  the  several  county  offi- 

of  secession,  to  remodel  the  State  Constitution,  ce.rs; the  VE™X.  w^°  exercis|d  £•  factions  per- 

j:       P  w*oulvuw      ?Ii    t     -I*  taming  to  the  following  named  officers,  on  the  day 

and  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  Legislature.  when  °the  archives  anJ  other  public  property  were 

The  Legislature  continued  in  session  three  taken  possession  of  by  the  forces  of  the  United 

days.     The  most  important  business  transacted  States,  to  wit,  the  22d  day  of  May,  1865,  are  hereby 

was  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  election  of  appointed  to  fill  those  offices  in  each  county,  to  wit: 

member,  ofTftate  Convention  on  the  19th  of  tS^I&^J^S^^f^S^ 

June,  to  assemble  at  Jackson,  on  the  8d  or  justice  of  the  peace  and  constable,  the  office  of  board 

July,  to  repeal  the  ordinance  of  secession  and  of  county  police,  the  office  of  county  treasurer  and 

perform  such  other  acts  as  the  situation  seemed  collector,  and  assessor  and  county  surveyor,  and  the 

to  demand  for  the  return  of  the  State  to  the  8e™ral  municipal  offices  of  every  incorporated  city 

tt  •           ax            w     _     j..   _  i^ij    .1.  ttaiiw  or  town  whose  organizations  have  been  regularly 

Union.     At  a  public   meeting  held  at  Holly  k    t          This  genSul  appointment  of  officer?  is  not 

Springs  on  the  29th  of  May,  a  series  of  resolu-  intended  to  revoke  any  special  appointment  made  by 

tions  was  adopted,  approving  the  course  of  Got.  me  prior  to  the  date  of  this  proclamation.    And  in- 

Clarke  in  calling  the  extra  session  of  the  Legisla-  asmuch  as  it  is  necessary  that  these  several  offices 

ture,  and  of  the  action  of  that  body  in  providing  ??°.ul<*  &  M**bj  encumbents  who  are  loyal  to  the 

;    ^r",   I        ol7      1        .        J       j       x     *  United  States  Government,  I  reserve  the  power  to 

for  a  State  Convention;  favoring  a  speedy  return  remove  any  one  who  may  be  exceptionable  in  this 

of  the  State  to  the  Union;  expressing  horror  respect;  and  I  earnestly  invoke  the  loyal  citizens  of 

and  detestation  of  those  bad  men,  who,  "  over-  each  county  to  give  me  timely  and  the  most  authentic 

leaping  all  the  restraints  of  law  and  civilized  information  that  can  be  procured  in  regard  to  any 

JLj.;?  \^„„a  :„*,v„„:j3,wi  x-ua  +  „!„ifl  ««^  ar.4FA»;m<*a  officer  who  is  obnoxious  to  this  serious  objection. 

society,  have  intensified  the  trials  and  sufferings  Second.-Tho*e  several  officers,  before  they  enter 

inseparable  from  a  state  or  war,  by  the  com-  Op01l  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  respective 

mission  of  the  crimes  of  assassination,  rapine,  offices,  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  amnesty  oath 

and  theft;  "  asserting  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  prescribed  in  the  President's  proclamation  of  the 

good  citizens  -unitedly  and  persistently -to  us*  *« May,^^^^^^ 

every  effort  to  suppress  lawlessness,  wrong,  and  ne8t   oath>  after  tho  word  <«  8lave8>»  must  be  added 

violence ; "  and  "  to  revitalize,  as  far  as  in  them  the  words  "  and  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 

lies,  the  energy  and    authority  of   the   civil  of  my  office  to  the  best  of  my  ability."    And  any  one 

power;"  and  counselling  the  "cultivation  of  who  may  undertake  to  act  in  his  official  capacity 

^timents  of  loyalty  toward  the  Cogitation  ^^X^S^'^T^^^iC 

find  laws  of  the  United  btates  no  less  than  of  before  any  commissioned  officer,  civil,  military,  or 

their  own  State  government"  naval,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  befor* 
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the  judge*  of  probate  hereby  appointed,  or  hereto-  which  the  people  hare  no  right  to  determine;  the 

fore  appointed  by  me,  after  they  snail  have  taken  the  determination  of  that  question  rests  with  the  su* 

oath  tnemselves,  or  before  the  Judge  of  the  Criminal  preme  judicial    department    of   the   Government 

Court  of  Warren  County.    But  no  one  can  hold  any  Legislative  bodies  often  pass  unconstitutional  acts, 

of  these  offices  who  is  exempted  in  the  President's  but  they  must  be  regarded  as  valid,  and  they  most 

proclamation  from  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty  unless  be  observed  as  the  law,  until  the  proper  department 

first  specially  pardoned  by  the  President.  of  the  Government  declares  them  void.    Erery  pre- 

Tfnrd. — In  counties  which  have  been  disorganized,  sumption  is  in  favor  of  their  validity.    And  it  is  pre- 

or  where  there  arc  no  persons  who  can  fill  the  several  cisefy  the  same  case  with  executive  acts.  This  prOc- 

county  offices,  either  in  consequence  of  death  or  lamation,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  valid  nntil 

otherwise,  special  appointments  will  be  immediately  the  Supreme  Court  shall  decide  otherwise.   When 

made  when  the  necessity  for  such  appointments  shall  it  does  so  decide,  parties  will  be  absolved  from  the 

be  made  known  to  me.  obligation  of  the  oath.     Perhaps,  however,  parties 

Fourth. — The  sheriffs  hereby  appointed,  or  in  case  who  believe  the  proclamation  void  are  over-sanguine 

there  be  no  sheriffs  the  judge  of  probate  or  the  in  the  correctness  of  their  opinions.    There  ii  a  sen- 

coroner,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  order  in  era!  principle  in  the  law  of  nations  which  authorizes 

which  they  are  here  placed,  shall  hold  an  election  at  one  belligerent  party  to  do  toward  his  enemy  what- 

"the  several  election  precincts  in  each  county,  on  ever  will  strengthen  nimself  and  weaken  his  enemy, 

Monday,  the  7th  day  of  August  next,  for  delegates  to  limited,  of  course,  by  the  laws  of  humanity.   Some 

a  convention  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  Pres-  writers  of  high  authority  hold  that  legitimate  power 

ident's  proclamation.     Voters  for  delegates  to  this  in  war,  toward  an  enemy,  is  coextensive  with  ne- 

convention  must  possess  the  qualifications  required  cessity.    Even  the  desolating  of  a  country  and  the 

by  the  Constitution  and  laws  as  they  existed  prior  to  burning  of  towns  and  villages  are  held  to  be  justifi- 

the  9th  day  of  January,  1861,  and  must  also  produce  able  acts  in  certain  cases.    Whether  these  principles 

a  certificate  that  they  nave  taken,  before  a  competent  be  broad  enough  to  cover  the  taking  of  slaves,  as 

officer,  the  amnesty  oath  prescribed  by  the  proc-  they  certainly  are  with  regard  to  other  properly,  is 

lamation  of  the  29th  of  May,  1865,  which  certificate  not  for  me  to  determine,  and  I  mention  them  only  to 

shall  be  attached  to  or  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  show  to  those  who  entertain  this  opinion  that  per- 

oath,  and  no  one  will  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  this  haps  it  does  not  rest  on  as  solid  a  foundation  as  tbey 

convention  who. has  not  also  taken  this  oath.    The  imagine  it  does.    The  people  of  the  Southern  States 

sheriff  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  election  by  were  in  rebellion ;  the  President  of  the  United  States 

posting  up  this  proclamation  or  otherwise.  had  a  right  to  prescribe  terms  of  amnesty;  he  has 

Fifth. — Each  county  and  town  entitled  to  Beparate  done  so,  and  it  is  hoped  the  people  will  all  cheerfully 

representation  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  in  take  this  oath,  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  observe  it  in 

the  convention  by  the  same  number  of  represent-  good  faith.    Why  should  they  now  hesitate  or  doubt 

atives  they  were  entitled  to  in  the  lower  branch  of  since  slavery  has  ceased  to  be  a  practical  question? 

the  Legislature  prior  to  the  9th  day  of  January,  It  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war ;  it  was  staked 

1861.  on  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  that  issue  has  been  de- 

Sixth. — The  returning  officers  of  the  election  shall  cided  against  us.    It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of 

give  to  the  persons  having  the  highest  number  of  honor  to  submit  without  a  murmur.    The  negroes 

votes  a  certificate  of  election,  and  the  delegates  so  are  now  free — free  by  the  fortunes  of  war— free  by 

elected  shall  assemble  at  the  city  of  Jackson,  on  the  proclamation — free  by  common   consent— free 

Monday,  the  14th  day  of  August  next,  and  shall  or-  practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  and  it  is  too  late 

ganize  a  convention  by  electing  proper  officers,  and  to  raise  technical  questions  as  to  the  means  by  which 

adopting  necessary  rules,  and  after  taking  an  oath  to  they  became  so.    Besides,  it  would  be  bad  policy 

support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  states,  may  now  to  undertake  to  change  their  condition  if  we 

proceed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  could  do  so.    It  would  be  nothing  less  than  an  effort 

( Seventh. — The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Missis-  to  establish  slavery  where  it  does  not  exist    There- 

sippi  are  required  to  meet  at  Oxford,  on  Monday,  the  fore  let  us  cordially  unite  in  our  efforts  to  organize 

81st  day  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  in-  our  State  Government,  so  that  we  may,  by  wise  legis- 

stitution  in  operation.  lation,  prepare  ourselves  to  live  in  prosperity  and 

Bu/7Uh.-~CT\mQ  must  be  suppressed  and  guilty  per-  happiness  in  the  changed  condition  of  our  domestic 
sons  punished.  The  commanding  general  at  this  relations.  Fellow-citizens,  I  accept  the  office  of  Pro- 
post  has  kindly  offered  to  use  the  forces  under  his  visional  Governor  in  full  view  of  the  troubles  and  re- 
command  for  the  protection  of  the  people  and  for  the  sponsibilities  incident  to  it.  I  was  actuated  by  no 
apprehension  of  offenders  against  the  law  :  and  it  is  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  aid  the  people  in  organ- 
hoped  the  people  will  give  nim  timely  information,  izing  a  civil  government  preparatory  to  the  restora- 
and  render  such  assistance  as  will  enable  him  to  tion  of  their  harmonious  relations  with  the  Govern- 
carry  out  this  laudable  object  I  would  advise  the  ment  of  the  United  States.  That  I  shall  commit 
people,  when  it  may  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  errors  I  know  full  well ;  but  I  know  also  that  I  shall 
their  remoteness  from  a  military  force,  to  organize  very  soon  leave  the  office,  and  that  I  shall  carry  with 
themselves  into  a  county  patrol,  for  the  apprehension  me  the  consoling  reflection  that  I  endeavored  to  aub- 
of  offenders,  who,  when  arrested,  if  they  cannot  be  serve  the  best  interest  of  the  people  in  this  critical 
safely  confined  in  the  county,  may  be  brought  to  and  trying  conjunction  of  public  affairs.  The  people 
Jackson  for  confinement  in  the  military  prison  until  of  the  South  have  just  passed  through  a  most  terrible 
they  pan  be  disposed  of  by  civil  law.  In  taking  re-  and  disastrous  revolution,  in  which  they  have  aig- 
cognizances  the  justices  of  the  peace  will  make  them  nally  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Perhaps 
returnable  to  the  text  term  of  the  circuit  court  as  their  success  would  have  proved  to  oe  the  greatest 
now  established  by  law,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  calamity  that  could  have  befallen  their  country,  and 
established  by  law.  the  greatest  calamity  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty 

Probably  there  are  some  persons  who  have  some  thioughout  the  world.    The  true  patriot  finds  his 

conscientious  scruples  about   taking  the   amnesty  greatest  enjoyment  in  the  noble  ana  pleasing  reflec- 

oath,  because  they  believe  the  emancipation  procla-  uon  that  his  government  is  to  live  after  him  with  an 

mation  unconstitutional.      I  allude  to  the  subject  honored   name,  to  shed  its  blessings  on  million* 

only  because  I  have  understood  there  are  a  few  such,  through  future  centuries.  And  as  good  governments 

This  objection  certainly  cannot  be  raised  with  pro-  are  things  of  growth,  improved  by  the  Tights  of  ex- 

priety  Tby  such  as  denied  that  they  were  subject  perience  and  often  by  revolutions,  let  us  hope— *ad 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  su-  and  disastrous  as  this  revolution  has  been— that  the 

preme   law    when   the   proclamation   was   issued,  lessons  it  has  taugbt  us  will  not  be  destitute  of  value. 

Whether  it  be  constitutional  or  not  is  a  question  The  business  of  improving  our  government  if  il 
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should  be  found  to  need  it,  and  of  promoting  recon-  since  the  act  of  secession,  not  repugnant  to  the 
cffiation  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  people,  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Missis- 
are  now  prominent  duties  before  us,  so  that  we  mar  .  •  .  .  T«*i««-w  1QA1  A*^n4.  ±UA  l„w. 
hereafter  lire  in  the  more  secure  and  perfect  enjoy-  «W"i  P™r  to.  January,  1861,  except  the  laws 
ment  of  the  great  patrimony  left  us  by  our  fathers,  concerning  crimes  and  the  acts  enabling  rail- 
and  so  that  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  may  long  roads  to  pay  moneys  borrowed  by  them ;  also 
enjoy  in  their  fullest  functions  the  inestimable  bless-  repealing  all  laws  authorizing  the  payment  of 

fcXeritaee  <!f m?nVnd°  ^  hurthr,ght                st  dues  to  the  State  in  Confederate  scrip,  and  all 

^Done  at°the  Sty  ofja'ckson,  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  J,awa  authorizing  the  distillation  of  spirits  on 

a.  d.  1865.  State  account;  ratifying  all  official  accounts, 

W.  L.  SHARKEY.  proceedings,  judgments,  decrees,  etc.,  of  the 

By  the  Governor:  several  courts;  legalizing  all  sales  made  by  ad- 

James  R.  Yehgm,  Secretary  of  State.  ministratorg  ^nd  %&££  aotmg  m  a  judicial 

On  the  17th  of  July  the  Governor  ordered  a  capacity ;  authorizing  executors  and  others  to 

tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  bale  of  cotton  sent  to  compromise  with  persons  against  whom  they 

market,  toward  paying  the  expenses  of  the  hejd  notes,  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  property 

State  Convention  provided  for  as  above,  and  on  for  which  such  notes  were  given ;  authorizing 

the  21st  issued  an  order  doubling  the  tax  in  cases  ex  parte  testimony  to  be  taken  to  prove  whether 

where  payment  was  refused,  and  authorizing  or  not  contracts  which  had  been  made  contem- 

the  sheriff  to  seize  and  sell  at  public  auction  a  plated  specie  or  currency  payments ;  ratifying 

sufficient  quantity  of  cotton  to  pay  the  tax.  all  marriages  consummated  since  January,  1861, 

The  election  of  delegates  was  characterized  by  whether  celebrated  with  the  usual  forms  or  not 

an  unusual  degree  of  quiet,  and,  pursuant  to  the  On  the  24th  Governor  Sharkey  sent  in  to  the 

Governor's  proclamation,  the  Convention,  the  Convention  the  following  despatch  from  Presi- 

first  to  meet  under  the  call  of  a  provisional  Gov-  dent  Johnson : 

eroor,  assembled  at  Jackson  on  the  14th  of  w          Ex^IuTP".MaS1,0.«%.  I 

August     James  B.  Yerger  was  chosen  pres-  a      __     r  Cl    7™™'   *?     *  *        ' 

ident,  and  made  a  short  address,  in  which  he  .  *f  J*^ l&'&ft*  baTe  organized  vour 

expressed  the  hope  that  they  were  entering  on  convention  without  difficulty.    I  hope  that  without 

an  era  of  restoration,  peace,  and  prosperity,  and  delay  your  convention  will  amend  your  State  consti- 

of  security  to  the  generations  to  come  after  tution,  abolishing  slavery  and  denying  to  all  future 

khojjk  Legislatures  the  power  to  legislate  that  there  is  prop- 

k*.~    a.  «i»-a'  _  ~*  -      i.         xi.        at.  ±  erty  in  man :  also  that  they  will  adopt  the  amendment 

After  the  election  of  a  secretary^  the  oath  to  to  {he  Constitution  of  the  United  States  abolishing 

support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  slavery.    If  you  could  extend  the  elective  franchise 

was  administered  to  all  the  delegates.      On  the  to  all  persons  of  color  who  can  read  the  Constitution 

17th  a  memorial  was  adopted,  to  be  presented  of  the  United  States  in  English  and  write  their  names. 

to  the  President  of  the  limited  States,  praying  F£&tt£S3ZR£ittSd 

him  not  to  garrison  the  State  with  negro  troops,  taxes  thereon,  you  would  completely  disarm  the  ad- 

This  was  presented  to  Gen.  Osterhaus,  to  be  versary  and  set  an  example  the  other  States  will  fol- 

forwarded.     On  the  21st  the  following  amend-  low.    This  you  can  do  with  perfect  safety,  and  you 

ment  to  the  State  Constitution  was  adopted,  would  thus  place  Southern  States  in  reference  to  free 

A#s»A»  An  An*«A0+  ;iAk*fA  i»«.  «  ™*A  ~f  ofl  ^  ii   '  persons  of  color  upon  the  same  basis  with  the  free 

after  an  earnest  debate,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  11 :  gtotM#    z  hope  B1ft  tru9t       r  convention  will  do 

The  institution  of  slavery  having  been  abolished  this,  and  as  a  consequence  the  radicals,  who  are  wild 
by  the  State  of  Mississippi,  neither  slavery  nor  in-  upon  negro  franchise,  will  be  completely  foiled  in 
voluntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  their  attempts  to  keep  the  Southern  States  from  ro- 
of crime,  of  which  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  newing  their  relations  to  the  Union  by  not  accepting 
convicted,  shall  hereafter  exist  in  this  State ;  and  their  Senators  and  Representatives, 
the  Legislature  at  the  next  session,  and  thereafter,  ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President  United  States. 
as  the  public  welfare  may  require,  shall  provide  for 

the  protection  and  security  of  the  persons  and  prop-  -  On  the  same  day,  after  laying  on  the  table  a 
erty  of  the  freedmen  of  this  State,  and  guard  them  proposition  to  submit  the  constitutional  amend- 
ed the  State  against  the  evils  that  may  arise  from  ment  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection, 
their  sudden  emancipation.  and  nommafcing  Judge  K  g.  Figher  for  Qov. 

On  the  same  day  an  ordinance  was  passed,  ernor,  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die.  At 
providing  for  a  general  election  according  to  an  informal  meeting  of  the  delegates  in  their  in- 
the  constitution  and  the  election  laws  of  the  dividual  capacity,  a  petition  to  President  John- 
State  as  they  existed  on  the  1st  of  January,  son,  praying  him  to  pardon  Jefferson  Davis  and 
1861,  for  Representatives  in  Congress,  State  offi-  Gov.  Clarke,  was  read,  and  a  resolution  was 
cers,  and  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  for  adopted  requesting  the  President  of  the  Con- 
a  special. election  of  county,  district,  judicial,  vention  to  forward  the  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
and  ministerial  officers,  both  to  be  held  on  the  dent  of  the  United  States. 
Ed  of  October.  On  the  22d  an  ordinance  was  A  good  deal  of  excitement  was  occasioned  by 
passed,  declaring  the  ordinance  of  secession  null  the  taking  of  a  man,  named  Potter,  out  of  the 
and  void,  and  repealing  all  the  ordinances  of  custody  of  a  civil  magistrate,  by  Gen.  Osterhaus, 
the  Convention  of  1861,  except  the  revenue  while  he  was  undergoing  trial  for  shooting  a 
ordinance,  which  was  left  for  the  Legislature  negro  in  the  act  of  robbery.  Gen.  Osterhaus 
to  act  upon.  On  the  28d  an  ordinance  was  published,  in  the  Jackson  "  News  "  of  the  2d  of 
passed,  ratifying  all  laws  and  official  acts  passed  September,  a  reply  to  some  strictures  made  in 
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that  paper  with  regard  to  his  course,  alleging  Exacunva  Office,  jacxrojc,  Aogist  19, lses. 

that  what  he  had  done  was  strictly  within  the  Information  haying  reached  me  that  parties  of  bad 

scope  of  his  instructions,  which  we  as  fol-  ^^^X^Z^^^^l 

*0^  s  •  for  violating  the  law  in  various  ways,  and  that  outrages 

General  Orders  No.  18.  of  various  Kinds  are  being  perpetrated,  and  the  mil- 

llEADQUAHTEca  Dkpabthzkt  or  Mississippi, )  itary  authorities  of  the  United  States  being  insuffi- 

Vicksbttro,  Miss.,  Aug.  15, 1S6&     j  cicnt  to  protect  the  people  throughout  the  entire 

The  following  endorsement  on  a  communication  State.  I  do  therefore  call  UDon  the  people,  and  es- 

regarding •jurisdiction  of  military  courts  in  certain  peciallj  on  such  as  are  liable  to  perform  military 

cases,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Judge  ^ty  and  are  familiar  with  military  discipline,  to  or- 

Advocate  General,  and  by  him  referred  to  the  Judge  ganue  volunteer  companies  in  each  county  in  the 

Advocate  General  of  the  army,  and  which  is  approved  St»te» lf  practicable,  at  least  one  company  of  cavalry 

by  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  published  for  the  infor-  **<*  one  of  infantry,  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  the 

motion  of  all  concerned  •  detection  of  criminals,  the  prevention  of  crime,  and 

Respectfully  returned  to  Col.  W.  M.  Dunn,  Assist-  ▼feilant  in  the  discharge  of  their -duties.   These  com- 

ant  Judge  Advocate  General.  panies  will  be  organized  under  the  law  in  relation  to 

The  trials  by  military  commission  of  the  within  volunteercompanies,ascontidnedintheBeTisedCode 

named  citizens  of  Mississippi  (Cooper,  Downing,  and  a2«t?e  ^e™ment  thereto  passed  on  the  10th  day 

Saunders),  charged  with  capital  and  other  gross  as-  of  February  1860,  except  that  as  soon  as  the  proper 

saults  upon  colored  soldiers  of  our  army  (and  in  one  jnmber  shall  volunteer  the  election  of  officers  may 

instance  of  a  similar  treatment  of  a  colored  female),  »e  place  immediately  and  without  further  order, 

should  be  at  once  proceeded  with;  and  all  like  cases  and  commissions  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  returns 

of  crime  in  that  locality  should  be  promptly  and  are  received,  and  the  election  may  be  held  by  any 

vigorouslyprosecuted.    That  the  President  has  ac  JU8tlce  of  th* PJ*5*   }  mos*  e«w«*-7  call  upon  the 

corded  a  Provisional  Government  to  the  State  of  joung  men  of  the  State,  who  have  so  distinguish^ 

Mississippi  is  a  fact  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  tbfmsolyes  for  gallantry,  to  respond  promptly  to  this 

abridge  or  injuriously  affect  the  jurisdiction  hereto-  ca"»  wJf?  ^j? ln  beTh  v   of  V"???* J^P1* 
fore  properly  assumed  by  military  courts  in  that  It  will  be  the  duty,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  the  pleas- 
region  during  the  war.    And  especially  is  the  con-  "^  °f  thcae  companies  to  pursue  and  apprehend  all 
tinned  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  called  for,  in.  offenders  against  law,  and  by  vigilance  to  prevent 
cases— 1st,  of  wrong  or  injury  done  bv  citizens  to  t™?*}*  Md  the  ^authorities,  and  to  contribute 
soldiers  (whether  white  or  black) ;  and  2d,  of  assault  fff in  thcir  P.°*eP  *°  the  T^Zn^on  of  §°?<*  order  in 
or  abuse  of  colored  citizens  generally ;  where,  indeed,  Jhe  community.    Arms  will  be  procured,  if  possible, 
the  local  tribunals  are  either  unwilling  (by  reason  of  for  BUCn  as  may  not  have  them;  but  I  would  advise 
inherent  prejudice)  or  incapable  (by  reason  of  the  an  imme<«ate  organization  with  such  arms  as  can  be 
defective  machinery,  or  because  of  some  State  law  procured.                                                         .     ... 
declaring  colored  persons  incompetent  as  witnesses)  e  G,Ten,  un/ep  mT  nand»  •adJH  *££ \  51?l£ 
to  do  full  justice  or  properly  punish  the  offenders.  5tate  a™"*-           .  .               w-  L-  bl\JRKEY, 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  in  common  with  other  in-  Provisional  Governor  of  Mississippi, 

snrgent  States,  is  still  in  the  occupation  of  our  forces,  ^  th    24th  G       gl           j      ^          rf     f 

and — embraced,  as  it  is,  in  a  military  department— is  .  _i    .          rv"  ,Y        "»v"»     «*««**  «*•  «««  *« 

still,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  under  the  control  terferaig  with  the  proposed  organization  of  the 

of  the  military  authorities.    Moreover,  the  rebellion,  State  militia,  as  follows : 

though  physically  crushed,  has  not  been  officially  an-  n 7  ~  , «-    ^ 

nounced  or  treated,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  (renew*  Orders  J\o.  22. 

thing  of  the  past;  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  carpus  Hbadqjtaktim  Dxfabticxxt  or  MissxssTm,  1 

has  not  been  terminated,  nor  has  military  law  ceased  Vicxswjao,  Mas.,  August  24,  186S.     f 

to  be  enforced,  in  proper  cases,  through  the  agency  The  attention  of  District  Commanders  is  called  to 

of  military  courts  and  military  commanders,  in  all  a  proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Governor  of  the 

parts  of  the  country.  State  of  Mississippi,  of  the  19th  inst.,  which  provides 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  charges  against  the  with-  for  the  organization  of  a  military  force  in  each  county 

in  named  parties  have  been  examined  and  found  to  of  the  State. 

be  generally  substantially  correct  in  form.    A  few  While  the  General  Government  deems  it  necessary 

changes  only  in  the  allegations  have  been  noted  as  to  maintain  its  authority  here  by  armed  forces,  it  is 

proper  to  be  made  before  these  charges  are  served  .important  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  officers 

upon  the  accused.  commanding  should  be  clearly  defined. 

(Signed)                 A.  A.  HOSMER,  The  State  of  Mississippi  was  one  of  the  first  that 

Major  and  Judge  Advocate  engaged  in  the  recent  rebellion.   For  more  than  four 

asxar—  °f the  jud«e  AdTocate  Gene",;>  s?«  &2Z&  %&&£&£? 

/RiVtimiV                      v  if  QTAicrnv  she  has  been  compelled  to  lay  down  her  arms:  but 

(Bignea;                       L.  M.  »TA«TUA,  nQ  order8  haye  a8*-    t  feeen  received  by  ihe  notary 

July  27  1865                             oecreiary  oi  \y  ar.  authorities  on  duty  here  indicating  that  the  State  has 

'   Bv  order  of  Maj.-Gen.  SLOCUM.  befn  T1!?™1  froin,  *he  h°°£,e r?0^0Swhich  dsa 

J  WiP»M  uTtt  t  i»   a  e«;af «.«♦  a *;«♦»„♦  n  *™«i  voluntarily  assumed  toward  the  United  States. 

J.  Warben  Miller,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  The  G/neral  GoTernmeilt>  earnestly  desiring  to 

The  rule  laid  down  as  above  by  Judge  Advo-  restore  the  State  to  its  former  position,  has  appointed 

>ate  Hosmer,  and  endorsed  by  Secretary  Stan-  *  Provisional  Governor,  with  power  to  call  a  conyen- 

~~   «A«BfU«I«j  «i«^  :*  ,~~  n             ~      ra  •     a.  tion  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose.    Upon 

,on  constituted  also,  it  would  seem,  a  sufficient  ^  military  forcesPdevolve  the  duties  o?  preserving 

jusuncation  of  (xen.  blocum  in  the  following  order  and  of  executing  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 

transactions.     On  the  19th  of  August  Gov.  orders  of  the  War  Department.    The  orders  defining 

Sbarkey  issued  the  following  proclamation,  call-  tho  ri«nts  and  privileges  to-  be  secured  to  freedmen 

-                   -                    -     ^  meet  with  opposition  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and 

the  duties  devolving  upon  military  officers,  in  the 
execution  of  these  orders,  are  often  of  a  delicate  na- 
ture.   It  has  certainly  been  the  desire  of  the  Depart* 
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meat  Commander,  and,  so  far  as  he  has  observed,  of     that  no  military  organizations,  except  those  under 


-    !g"  -  - 

President  and  the  War  Department,  to  make  military  notice,  those  engaged  in  it  will  be  arrested.     When- 

rule  as  little  odious  as  possible  to  the  people.    While  ever  any  outrages  are  committed  upon  either  citizens 

the  military  authorities  have  acted  in  this  spirit,  and  or  soldiers,  the  commander  of  the  post  nearest  the 

have  been  as  successful  as  could  have  been  antici-  point  where  the  offence  is  committed  will  report  the 

pated,  the  Provisional  Governor  has  thought  proper,  fact  to  the  District  Commander,  who  will  forthwith 

without  consultation   with  the   Department   Com-  send  as  strong  a  force  to  the  locality  as  can  bo 

mauder,  or  with  any  other  officer  of  the  United  spared. 

force  in  The  officer  in  command  of  such  force  will  at  onco 


the  State,  disarm  every  citizen  within  ten  miles  of  the  place 
distinguished  themselves  for  gallantry/'  where  the  offence  was  committed.  If  any  citizen 
to  respond  promptly  to  his  call ;  meaning  thereby  possessing  information  which  would  lead  to  the  cap- 
that  class  of  men  who  have  as  yet  scarcely  laid  down  ture  of  the  outlaws  refuses  to  impart  the  same,  no 
the  arms  with  which  they  have  been  opposing  our  will  be  arrested  and  held  for  trial.  The  troops  will 
Government.  Such  force,  if  organized  as  proposed,  be  quartered  on  his  premises,  and  he  will  be  corn- 
is  to  be  independent  of  the  military  authority  now  polled  to  provide  for  the  support  of  men  and  animals. 
present,  and  superior  in  strength  to  the  United  States  These  villains  can  be  arrested,  unless  they  receive 
forces  on  duty  in  the  State.  To  permit  the  young  encouragement  from  some  portion  of  the  community 
men  who  have  so  distinguished  themselves  to  be  in  which  they  operate,  and  such  communities  must 
armed  and  organized  independently  of  United  States  be  held  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  must  be  mado 
military  officers  on  duty  here,  and  to  allow  them  to  to  realize  the  inevitable  consequences  of  countenanc- 
operate  in  counties  now  garrisoned  by  colored  troops,  ing  such  outrages. 

filled,  as  many  of  these  men  are,  not  only  with  preju-  By  order  of  Major-General  SLOCUM. 

dice  against  those  troops,  and  against  toe  execution  J.  "Wabhex  Milleb,  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
of  orders  relative  to  freed  men,  but  even  against  our 

Government  itself  would  brine  about  a  collision  at  On  tha  29th  the  President  received  a  (le- 

once,  and  increase  in  a  tenfold  degree  the  difficul-  spatch  from  Gen.  Oarl  Schurz.  expressing  doubts 

&i  a?  ^^Tt^JSS^J^llL^J^  of  the  Propriety  of  Gov.  Sharkey's  course,  and 
that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the  young  men  *^  _  j..  r  *  ..  v  ru  t»  •■!  ^  i 
called  upon  by  Governor  Sharkey  and  the  cSlored  -deprecating  any  action  by  the  President  ad- 
men now  serving  the  United  States  will  zealously  verse  to  the  order  issued  by  Gen.  Slocuin. 
cooperate  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  pro-  Next  day  the  President  telegraphed  to  Gen. 
motion  of  the  interests  of  the  State  and  nation.  It  Schurz  as  follows : 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  colored  race  _                ,, 

to  have  the  assurance  in  an  official  proclamation  VA*nT*o*^?Aw™*\stX. 

from  the  Provisional  Governor  that  the  day  has  al-  •»*«"*  <"v«,  ^.  ^.,  ^uguBi,  «*>,  A*w.  > 

ready  arrived  when  the  experiment  can  safely  be  at-  Major- General  Carl  Schurz,  Vtckeburg,  Mite,  ; 
tempted.  But  as  the  questions  on  which  these  two  I  presume  Gen.  Slocum  will  issue  no  order  inter- 
classes  will  be  called  to  cooperate  are  those  with  re*  fering  with  Gov.  Sharkey  in  restoring  the  functions 
gard  to  which  there  would  undoubtedly  be  some  of  the  State  government  without  first  consulting  the 
difference  of  opinion,  particularly  as  to  the  construe-  Government,  giving  the  reasons  for  such  proposed 
tion  of  certain  laws  relative  to  freedmen,  the  Com-  interference.  It  is  believed  there  can  toe  organized  in 
manding  General  prefers  to  postpone  the  trial  for  the  each  county  a  force  of  citizens  or  militia  to  suppress 
present  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  all  military  offi-  treason,  preserve  order,  and  enforce  the  civil  au- 
cers,  as  it  must  be  of  every  good  citizen,  to  hasten  thority  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States,  which 
the  day  when  the  troops  can,  with  safety,  be  with-  would  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  reduce  the 
drawn  from  this  State,  and  the  people  be  left  to  ex-  army  and  withdraw  to  a  great  extent  the  forces  of 
ccute  their  own  laws ;  but  this  will  not  be  has-  the  United  States,  thereby  reducing  the  enormous 
tened  by  arming  at  this  time  the  young  men  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  If  there  was  any  dan- 
State,  ger  from  an  organization  of  the  citizens  for  the  pur- 

The  proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Governor  is  pose  indicated,  the  military  are  there  to  detect  and 

based  on  the  supposed  necessity  of  increasing  the  suppress  on  the  first  appearance  any  move  insur- 

military  forces  in  the  State  to  prevent  the  commis-  rectionary  in  its  character.    One  great  object  is  to 

erion  of  crime  by  bad  men.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact  induce  the  people  to  come  forward  in  the  defence  of 

that  most  of  the   outrages  have  been  committed  the  State  and  federal  Government.    General  Wash- 

against  Northern  men,  Government  couriers,  and  ington  declared  that  the  people  of  the  militia  was  the 

colored  people.     Southern  citizens  have  been  halted  army  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  army  of  the  United 

by  these  outlaws,  but  at  once  released  and  informed  States,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable,  the  original 

that  they  had  been  stopped  by  mistake ;  and  these  design  of  the  Government  must  be  resumed,  and  the 

citizens  have  refused  to  give  information  as  to  the  government  administered  upon  the  principles  of  the 

parties  by  whom  they  were  halted,  although  frankly  great  chart  of  freedom  handed  down  to  the  people  by 

acknowledging  that  they  knew  them.  the  founders  of  the  republic. 

Governor  Sharkey,  in  a  communication  written  The  people  must  be  trusted  with  their  government, 

after  his  call  for  the  organization  of  militia  forces  and,  it  trusted,  my  opinion  is  they  will  act  in  good 

was  made,  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  such  or-  faith  and  restore  their  former  constitutional  relations 

gankation,  states  that  the  people  are  unwilling  to  with  all  the  States  composing  the  Union.    The  main 

give  information  to  the  United  States  military  au-  object  of  Maj. -General  Carl  Schurz' s  mission  to  the 

thorities  which  will  lead  to  the  detection  of  these  South  was  to  aid,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  carrying 

outlaws,  and  suggests,  as  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  out  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Government  for  re- 

the  arming  of  the  very  people  who  refuse  to  give  storing  the  states  to  their  former  relations  with  the 

such  information.  Federal  Government. 

A  better  plan  will  be  to  disarm  all  such  citizens,  It  is  hoped  such  aid  has  been  given.    The  procl.i- 

and  make  it /or  their  interest  to  aid  those  who  have  mation  authorizing  restoration  of  State  governments 

been  sent  here  to  restore  order  and  preserve  peace,  requires  the  military  to  aid  the  Provisional  Governor 

It  is  therefore  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  prescribed  in  the 

Ordered,  That  District  Commanders  give  notice  at  proclamation,  and  in  no  manner  to  interfere  or  throw 

once  to  all  persons  within  their  respective  districts  impediments  in  the  way  of  consummating  the  object 
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of  his  appoiutrr.ent,  at  least  without  advising  the  1866,  being  apprehensive  that  laborers  would 

Government  of  the  ™£*ted  interference.  \>e  procured  with  difficulty  at  the  beginning  of 

ANDREW,  JOH^SO^  ^  ^                   ^    ^^      of             teatbwmy 

in  courts  of  justice  and  the  right  to  sue  and  be 
On  the  2d  of  September  the  President  re-  gued,  incident  to  the  right  to  protection  of  per- 
ceived a  despatch  from  Gov.  Sharkey,  stating  gon  and  property  guaranteed  by  the  amended 
that  Gen.  Slocum  had  issued  an  order  prevent-  state  constitution,  met  with  much  opposition; 
ing  the  execution  of  his  proclamation  of  August  an<i  CoL  Thomas,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
19th,  and  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  having  proposed  to 
of  the  despatch  sent  to  Gen.  Carl  Schurz.  A  turn  over  the  business  of  his  court  to  the  civil 
similar  despatch  was  subsequently  sent  to  Gov.  authorities,  Gov.  Sharkey  issued  the  following 
Sharkey.  On  the  same  day  the  following  proclamation: 
despatch  was  sent  to  Gen.  Slocum :  Emouwv*  Omo,  Jaoksow,  September  «s>  is** 

Was  Dspaetmxst,  WASHrra-roir,  Sept  2d.  By  an  order  bearing  date  the  20th  inst.,  Co].  9am- 

To  Mcy.-Gm.  Slocum  .*  nel  Thomas,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Freed- 

Upon  the  19th  of  August  Gov.  Sharkey  issued  a  men's  Bureau  in  this  State,  proposes  to  transfer  to 

proclamation  calling  for  the  formation  of  military  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  the  right  to  try  all 

companies  in  each  county  to  detect  criminals  and  cases  in  which  the  rights  of  freedmen  are  involved, 

prevent  crime  and  preserve  good  order  in  places  either  for  injuries  done  to  their  persons  or  property. 

where  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  were  This  proposition  is  made,  however,  on  condition  that 

insufficient  to  do  so.    If  you  have  issued  any  order  "the  judicial  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  provis- 

countermanding  this  proclamation  or  interfering  with  ional  government  of  the  State  will  take  for  their 

its  execution,  you  win  at  onoe  revoke  it.    Acknowl-  mode  of  procedure  the  laws  now  in  force  in  this 

edge  the  receipt  of  this  order  and  telegraph  your  State,  except  so  far  as  those  laws  make  a  distinction 

action.  on  account  of  color,  and  allow  negroes  the  same 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  rights  and  privileges  as  are  accorded  to  white  men 

T.  T.  ECKERT,  Acting  Ass.  Sec.  War.  before  their  courts: "  by  which  I  understand  that 

negroes  shall  be  allowed  to  testify  in  cases  where 

Gen.  Slocum  promptly  issued  the  following  their  interest  is  involved.    And.  believing  that  the 

order,  revoking  his  order  of  August  24th  :  kte   constitutional    amendment   which    abolished 

'  slavery  abolishes  all  laws  which  constituted  a  part 

General  Orders  No.  28.  of  the  policy  of  the  system  of  slavery,  and  in  declar- 

Headquabtsb8  Dkpahtment  or  Mississippi,  )  ing  that  the  negro  snail  be  protected  in  his  person 

Vicksbtjrg,  Mis&,  Sept  4, 1865.        f  and  property,  establishes  principles  which,  of  thera- 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  selves,  entitle  the  negro  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  as  a 

General  Orders  No.  22,  current  series  from  these  head-  necessary  incident  to  such  right,  that  he  is  made 

quarters,  is  hereby  revoked.  competent  as  a  witness,  according  to  the  laws  of 

No  officer  will,' in  any  manner,  interfere  with  the  evidence  of  the  State:  Now,  therefore,  I,  William  L. 

organization  of  troops  pursuant  to  the  proclamation  Sharkey,  Provisional  Governor  of  Mississippi,  with  a 

of  the  Provisional  Governor.  view  of  securing  to  our  citizens  the  rights  of  trial 

The  order  which  is  hereby  revoked  was  issued,  as  before  their  own  officers,  and  under  their  own  laws, 


it  was  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Govern-  groes  are  involved,  either  for  injuries  done  to  their 

inent,  persons  or  property,  or  in  matters  of  contract,  the 

It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  United  States  testimony  of  negroes  may  be  received,  subject  to  the 

officer  serving  in  this  department  to  be  guarded  in  common  rules  of  evidence,  as  regards  competency 

the  execution  of  all  orders ;  to  avoid  giving  offence ;  and  credibility,  which  prevail  in  regard  to  white  per* 

and  in  case  of  conflict  with  either  officers  or  soldiers  sons.    And  1  do  therefore  accept  the  proposition  of 

serving  under  the  State  authorities,  to  postpone  ac-  Col.  Samuel  Thomas,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 

tion  in  the  matter,  if  possible,  until  it  has  been  re*  Freedmen* s  Bureau  of  this  State,  and  request  that 

f erred  to  the  district  or  department  commander  for  no  freedmen' s  court  shall  hereafter  be  organized, 

decision.  and  that  those  already  in  existence  be  closed,  and 

By  order  of  Major-General  SLOCUM.  instructed  to  transfer  the  cases  before  them  to  civil 

J.  W.  Miller,  A.  A.  G.  authorities;  antf  I  hereby  instruct  all  judicial  officers 

rm.           ».,.            i       -,  ,.           «  .,      -      i  and  magistrates  to  act  accordingly,  until  the  Legis- 

The  condition  and  relations  of  the  freedmen  ^t^  ^l  act  upon  this  subject. 

became  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  Mia-  Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the 
sissippi.  Many  of  the  negroes  remained  with  State  affixed  this  day  and  date  above  written, 
their  old  masters:  others  roamed  about  the  n  ..  .  ^.  L.  SHARKEY, 
country  in  idle  vacancy.  Almost  all  Of  them  Provisional  Governor  of  Mississippi, 
had  very  extravagant  notions  of  their  newly  The  State  election  took  place  on  the  2d  of 
acquired  rights  and  privileges.  Their  late  December,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Gen. 
owners  and  the  white  population  generally,  on  Benj.  G.  Humphreys  for  Governor,  H.  J.  Har- 
the  other  hand,  though  accepting  the  new  order  ris  for  Secretary  of  State,  T.  T.  Swann  for  Au- 
of  things  in  good  faith  as  an  inevitable  neces-  ditor,  Gen.  John  H.  Echols  for  Treasurer,  and  O. 
sity,  were  for  the  most  part  unprepared  to  E.  Hooker  for  Attorney-GeneraL  Five  Con- 
grant  equal  rights  to  the  negroes.  Some  even  gressmen  were  also  elected.  The  total  vote  of 
expected  the  restoration  of  slavery  sooner  or  the  State  for  Governor  was  44,916.  In  1860 
later.  Little  trouble,  however,  actually  occurred  the  total  vote  for  President  was  69,120.  Both 
between  the  freedmen  and  their  employers,  houses  of  the  Legislature  convened  and  organ- 
All  labor  was  contracted  for,  and  owners  of  ized  on  the  16th.  Gov.  Sharkey  was  chosen 
plantations  were  anxious  to  make  contracts  for  United  States  Senator,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
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term  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  J.  L.  Alcorn  for  M*  xi*  amount  of  Auditor'*  Wimau  drawn 

*u    i^-.«  +~-~  upon  the  Treasury  as  advance  upon  cotton..  $5,000,002  00 

the  lOUg  term.  8d.  The  amount  of  cotton  bonds 

Gov.  Humphreys,  in  his  inaugural  message,  redeemed  to  1st  Mar,  1865,  and 

after  averting  the  *.premacy  of  the  OoMtjtu-  «JS5SiffiSGkii^;ii«:i*;  WW"  W 

tion  of  the  United  States,  said  that  he  had  "  al-      not  destroyed .V. 26,178  85 

ways  believed  that  no  one  or  more  States  conld  Ef^is6?om  0ctober  84th  and       e.095  50 

constitutionally  sever  the  ties  that  unite  the         ^        $1,202.137  as 

people  of  the  several  States  into  one  people,"         „       ^    m        , ,  -— - 

though  not  unmindful  that  a  different  doctrine         Cotton  bonds  unpaid $8,703,56*  65 

had  been  taught  and  maintained  by  some  of  On  the  same  day  the  treasurer  reported  as 

the  brightest  intellects  and  most   illustrious  follows: 

patriots.     He  regretted  that  the  solution  of  the  Bonds  to  secure  advance  on  cotton  have  been 

question  had  been  referred  to  the  arbitrament      *kd  in  this  office  amounting  to. ....... $4,191,717  so 

ofwar;buthavingbeensoreferredanddecided  ^friZ^^^t^.^^         15000 

beyond  appeal,  the  people  of  the  State  acknowl-  Outstanding  Auditor's  warrants  issued  for  ad- 

edged  the  deoision,  and  were  anxious  to  renew      wceon  cotton 8,184  50 

their  fealty  to  the  United  States,  and  in  good  $6,000,002  00 

faith   to  maintain  it.     "It  is  now  our  duty,"     Amount  cotton  money  repaid  anl  burned $1,171468  50 

said  he,  (<  to  address  ourselves  to  the  promotion        «         «        «        «    to  me  since 26,628  60 

of  peace  and  order — to  the  restoration  of  law,       16th  October,  1865. Y.'.Y.       6,00550 

the  faith  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  stability  _  .  ,          .     .  _  4      _      .     _           . .  Oft0  __  _. 

and  prosperity  of  the  Union;  to  cultivate  ami-         Total  amount  paid  to  redeem  bonds $1,208,882  so 

cable  relations  with  our  sister  States,  and  estab-  While  the  Legislature  was  in  session  the  fol- 

lish  our  agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity  lowing  correspondence  took  place  between  Gov. 

npon  more  durable  foundations — trusting  that  Humphreys  and  President  Johnson : 

the  lessons  taught  by  the  rebellion  will  not  be  To  Bit  Excellency  the  Pnridcnt  of  ike  United  States  ; 

lost  either  to  the  North  or  the  South — that  A  telegram  just  received  from  the  President  of 

freemen,  once  enlightened,  will  not  submit  to  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  says:  Passenger  trains  of 

wrong  or  injustice;  that  sectional  aggression  care. wero  »ttac^d  on  the  evenVn«  °,f  tH,e  }4th>  P03: 

«   B     t  i^wwvu,    mw   DWV,',           88j    ii  i  Bession  taken  by  a  garrison  of  colored  troops  at 

Will  meet  with   sectional  resistance,  and  that  Lauderdale  Springs,  ladies  insulted,  and  the  officers 

the  price  of  political  perfidy  is  blood  and  car-  unable  to  control  the  troops. 

nage."     To  attempt  to  persuade  the  world  that  The  Legislature  has  memorialized  for  removal  of 

the    State    had    abolished    slavery   willingly,  5nit«d  States ^troops,  and ^seem  willing ;to  extend  to 

~~^a  "u«  a„iA  -kA  iiVwTv^,!«/,«i  ~~a  nn^JTti*  the  freedmen  the  right  to  testify  in  court,  if  assured 

would,  he  said  be  "hypocritical  and  unprofit-  the  troopg  would  D|  withdrawnJ;    Members  fear  that 

able."   .It  would  be  due,  however,  to  her  honor  one  concession  only  leads  to  another.    What  assur- 

to  show  by  her  future  course  that  she  had  done  ances  can  I  give  on  this  subject  f 

so  in  good  faith,  and  that  slavery  should  never  B.  GK  HUMPHREYS,  Governor  of  Mississippi, 

again  exist  within  her  borders.    With  regard  Washington,  November  17, 1865. 

to  the  emancipated  slaves  he  said,  "  The  highest  -&  ' O.  Ifampforeyt: 


ually  must  be  secured  to  them  by  their  educa-  and  can  be  maintained  without  them.    Every  step 

tion  and  religious  training ;  but  they  cannot  be  will  be  taken  while  they  are  there  to  enforce  strict 

admitted  to  political  or  social  equality  with  the  discipline  and  subordination  to  the  civil  authorities. 

white  race.     It  is   due   to   ourselves— to   the  ^ere  can  be  no  other  or  grater  assurance  than  has 

wixiw  *<u,a.     n   w   «w   w   v^owtvo     ia,    v  v  heret0fore  Deen  0n  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

white  emigrant  invited  to  our  shores — and,  it  ment. 

should  never  be  forgotten,  to  maintain  the  fact  There  is  no  concession  required  on  the  part  of  the 

that  ours  is  and  it  shall 

of  white  men."    He  un 


ru~   _~~?:«„„i*:~.    „v~   «~T~i,+    Aflcn,^^   A.A.  ivfl     w  ui«  uuiwa  owes,  buu  we  uuuyuua  ui  saga  mem* 

the  guardianship  she  might  assume  over  the    ms  ^yin  protcctio'n  to  all  freedmen  and  possession 
ireedman,  should  deal  justly  with  him,  and  pro-    0f  property  without  regard  to  color,  as  will  entitle 


tect  him  in  all  his  rights  of  person  and  property,  them  to  assume  their  constitutional  rights  in  the 

but  that  he  should  be  required  to  choose  some  Federal  Union.    The  people  of  Mississippi  may  feel 

employment  that  would  insure  the  maintcn-  ^p?^ 

anoe  of  himself  and  his  family,  and  that  he  tion  shall  be,  but  on  the  contrary  to  simply  and  kind- 
should  be  compelled  to  fulfil  his  contracts  for  ly  advise  a  policy  that  is  beneficial  and  will  result  in 
labor.  restoring  all  the  relations  which  shonld  exist  between 
On  the  26th  the  State  Auditor,  in  compliance  £e  States  comprising  the  Federal  Union.   It  is  hoped 

with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep-  *hat,  tbe7  ***,  fee*  and  appreciate  the  suggestions 

f  *wwlu"vuouvF'~u  *v  ™  """^r  „  +*yir  herein  made,  for  they  are  done  m  that  spirit  which 

resentatives  the  day  before,  made  the  following  Bn0uld  pervade  the  bosom  of  all  who  desire  peace 

Statements:  and  harmony,  and  a  thorough  restoration  of  the 

Union.    There  must  be  a  confidence  between  Gov- 

lst  The  amount  of  Cotton  Notes  Issued  un-  ernment  and  States,  while  the  Government  confides 

dcr  an  act  entitled  -  an  act  authori rin*  in  the  peoplei    The  peopi0  must  have  faith  in  the 

10  166L  $5,000,000  00  or  all  that  has  been  done  will  be  thrown  away. 

•        11— 1 ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President 
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This  letter  of  President  Johnson  was  not  1.  It  shall  not  be  construed  into  an  approta*  or  en. 

without  effect    It  became  apparent  that  there  dorsement  of  the  political  principles  or  doctrine  that 

was  only  one  way  in  which  the  State  might  be  £StT7ul^ 

rid  of  the  presence  of  a  military  force,  and  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  fastronTentaliW 

rule  of  the  civil  authorities  be  fully  restored,  a  Constitutional  amendment. 

On  the  20th  Gov.  Humphreys  sent  a  message  to  2*  It  shall  not  be  construed  into  expressed  or  im. 

the  Legislature,  in  which,  though  he  used  some  Plied  00.Tnf  «?  j^P**  of  *e  LW1*Sf  *•'  Con- 

™w  .hiAn^  inTwmnM  s«  ,wv«;i™«««,>«  ~*  *i»~  gress  shall  abolish  alayery  where  it  lawfully  exist*  in 

very  strong  language  in  condemnation  of  the  *     state  that  maj  refuse  to  wtify  ^  ^dmenu 

Ureedmen's  Bureau,  he  argued  that  as  the  J.  The  emancipation  of  slavery  in  this  State  being 
amended  State  constitution  guaranteed  protec-  a  fixed  fact— distinctly  recognized  by  her  constitu- 
tion to  the  person  and  property  of  the  freedman,  *ion,  •nd  by  recent  legislative  enactments,  designed 
and  that  as  this  could  not  be  effected  except  SRlA*^ 

through  an  independent  and  enlightened  judl  iS^tSRSSTSS^  SfSTZfiS 

Clary,  the  courts  moat  be  thrown  open  to  the  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  grant  of  power  to  Cos. 

negro ;  bat  that  this  would'  be  idle  if  he  were  gross  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  freedmen  of  this 

not  permitted  to  testify  himself  and  introduce  Btat« '  b?*  .*°  far  ""  »l«*««  *»  *»  State  it  dull  be 

such  testimony  as  he  or  hia  attorney  might  ^^^^^P^*t^iotpowettoC<>iipmij 

j                 ".  ,'       _i  vv  v  ..     ■     T-T "  .""g"*  appropriate  legislation  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the 

deem  essential  to  establish  the  truth  and  justiee  reestablishment  of  slarery  therein. 

of  his  case.    He  added:  "It  is  an  insult  to  the  in-cann-or     n-  r           »*.  *.  a  *  n 

intelligence  and  virtue  of  our  courts  and  juries  ..?°?S01U?1-    On  January  6th  the  State  Con- 

of  white  men,  to  say  or  suspect  that  they  cannot  ^toonal  Convention  assembled  at  St  Lows, 

or  wiU  not  protect  the  innocent,  whether  white  2?d  *h«  State  Legislature  at  Jefferson  Or* 

or  black,  against  the  falsehoods  and  perjury  of  *£*  **  mP°^  ■«*»  <*  *"•  «"•*■, 

black  witnesses."   He  recommended,  therefore,  ^  lts  «W?I0,1|  TO  thepasage  ofan 

that  negro  testimony  should  be^dmitted  ii  o^panoe  abolishing  slavery  in  the  State.  Tht 

the  courts,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  ordu"m«'e»  »»*  the  proceedings  relative  thereto, 

freedmanTbut  for  tfie  security  of  society  against  ?S/ep?rted  £  t0/^^  SffS^J^ 

the  crimes  of  both  races.  18U:    Governor  Fletcher,  on  the  114,  issued  s 

The  Legislature  before  adjourning  passed  a  P.roc^atioii,  stating  the  action  of  tbeconven- 

bill  conferring  civil  rights  upon  freedmen,  free  Uon»  and  dedarmg  "  that  henceforth  and  for- 

negroes,  and  mulattoel,  according  to  the  pro-  STef  n°v^Tn  wi^m  **  Jnn8£<*on  ^ 

vSoniTof  which  they  may  sue  and  be  sue*  in  &•*•  sh<dl  b?  "ty**  *?  f7  W"!?£ 

all  the  courte  of  the  Stated  and  may  devise  and  l1^7'  """^  "^jf"  *l  kw  **  T?! 

inherit  property ;  negro  marriages  are  legalized ;  *?r  .*•  c°mmon  &"*>  or  *«w  w  ■«*  bJ? 

the  marriak  oJa  wiite  person  with  a  negro  is  God:  .    ™e  occa8,0.n  ^v0*?*™^.™^ 

made  felonf,  and  punishable  with  confinement  J^^TT^^^^ 

in  the  State  penitentiary  for  life ;  negroes  are  <5  •"       ^  wuwwattuuui  .M1r.UUUWB  "iMI 

competent  witnesses  iniS  suits  in  whicn  negroes  fla^  md  *  ni«ht  ^  «  S^wt  _An 

are  parties ;  every  negro  must  have  a  legalized  t.  The  nef*  m^"%c.°^dered  *  *•  conTen- 

certificate  of  his  mode  of  employment;^  con-  tion  was  the  BiU  of  Rights^ 

tracts  made  by  negroes  for  Eire  for  longer  pe-  ^e  *"* md  ^°°^d  %%l011lf  S?  5     aE 

riods  than  one  month  must  be  in  writiig,  aid  mo]l  ?Te  ^u^^serted.    The  third  section 

if  a  negro  without  just  cause  leave  his  employer  reported  was  as  foUows  : 

he  forfeits  all  wages;  every  civil  officer  is  re-  ^SL110  peiT  ctB»  °?  •5Fm1Kt ?f, color: be*d* 

MTiSmii  +/v  fAirA  Vv?«vV*  i»:«  ™~i~.™  *  Z,  qualified  as  a  witness,  or  be  disabled  to  contract,  or 

quired  to  take  back  to  his  employer  a  negro  ge  presented  from  acquiring,  holding,  and  transmit, 

deserting  him,  both  parties  having  the  right  of  ting  property,  or  be  liable  to  any  other  punishment 

appeal  to  the  circuit  court ;  justices  may  issue  for  any  offence  than  that  imposed  upon  others  for  a 

warrants  for  the  arrest  of  freedmen  who  desert  !*ke  °***™t «»  be  restricted  m  the  exercise  of «%- 

fteir  employers;  negroes  employed  cannot  be  ZiZS^&Z^'SSSSSS^ 

hired  by  others ;  negroes  may  make  affidavits  qualifications,  in  regard  to  any  personal  rights,  than 

and  begin  suits  in  courts  of  law  and  equity ;  the  such  as  are  laid  upon  others  under  like  circum- 

penal  code  of  the  State  is  made  the  same  for  stances. 

whites  and  blacks,  except  in  cases  otherwise  It  was  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  after 

specially  provided  by  statute.  the  word  " oontract "  the  words  "except  con- 

Anact  was  passed  to  ascertain  the  number  tracts  of  marriage  between  persons  of  African 

of  maimed  State  and  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  descent  and  white  persons."    For  this  amend- 

Btate,  with  a  view  to  providing  them  with  arti-  ment  the  following  substitute  was  adopted: 

ficial  limbs.    An  exemption  law,  and  a  stay  law  "  otherwise  than  as  others  are  disabled,"  and 

suspending  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts  the  section  was  passed.    The  fourth  section 

till  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  were  both  passed  recognized  the  people  as  the  source  of  all  politi- 

over  the  Governor's  veto.    The  amendment  to  cal- power.    An  amendment  was  offered  that 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  rati-  "  civil  government  is  ordained  of  God,  and  is 

fed,  with  the  qualification  that  this  ratified-  essential  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  human 

tion  is  expressly  made  and  adopted  upon  the  society; "  but  the  people  have  the  right  to  de- 

eozditions  and  with  the  reservations  follow-  termine  the  form  of  government  they  wiU 

"8 :  adopt,  etc.    After  much  discussion,  the  amend* 
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ment  was  rejected.  Section  fifth  recognized  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  people  to  regulate,  Government  of  this  State ;  or  has  ever  been 
alter,  or  abolish  their  form  of  government,  eta,  engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare  against  loyal  in- 
41  but  every  such  right  should  be  exercised  in  habitants  of  the  United  States,  or  in  that  de- 
pursuance  of  law  and  consistently  with  the  Con-  scription  of  marauding  commonly  known  as 
stitution  of  the  United  States."  It  was  moved  " bushwhacking; "  or  has  ever  knowingly  and 
to  strike  out  the  words  "in  pursuance  of  law  willingly  harbored,  aided,  or  countenanced  any 
and,"  which,  after  debate,  was  withdrawn.  The  person  so  engaged ;  or  has  ever  come  into  or 
sixth  and  seventh  sections  were  adopted  as  fol-  left  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  en- . 
lows,  without  debate :  rolment  for  or  drafted  into  the  military  service 

That  this  State  shall  ever  remain  a  member  of  the  °f  the  United  States ;  or  has  ever  with  a  view 

American  Union,  that  the  people  thereof  are  apart  to  avoid  enrolment  in  tne  militia  Of  this  btate, 

of  the  American  nation,  and  that  all  attempts,  from  or  to  escape  the  performance  of  duty  therein, 

whatever  source  or  upon  whatever  pretext,  to  dis-  or  for  any  other  purpose,  enrolled  himself,  or 

solve  srid  Union  or  to  sever  said  nation,  ought  to  be  aathorized  himself  to  be  enroUed,  by  or  before 
resisted  with  the  whole  power  of  the  State.  /«         „„  j.  ,       ,  a     *i. 

That  every  citizen  of  this  State  owes  paramount  an7  officerr  »  disloyal  or  as  a  Southern  sympa- 

allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  thizer;   or  in  any  other  terms  indicating  his 

United  States,  and  that  no  law  or  ordinance  of  this  disaffection  to  the  Government  of  the  United 

State  in  contravention  thereof  can  have  any  binding  States  in  its  contest  with  rebellion,  or  his  sym- 

force'     ....  pathy  with  those  engaged  in  such  rebellion ;  or 

The  eighth  section  recognized  the  right  of  the  having  ever  voted  at  any  election  by  the  people 

people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  for  a  in  this  State,  or  in  any  other  of  the  United 

redress  of  grievances,  and  was  adopted  without  States,  or  in  any  of  their  Territories,  or  held 

debate.    The  first  part  of  the  ninth  section  was  office  in  this  State,  or  in  any  other  of  the  United 

as  follows :  States,  or  in  any  of  their  Territories,  or  under 

That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  the  United  States,  shall  thereafter  have  sought 

to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  or  received  under  claim  of  alienage  the  protec- 

of  their  own  consciences ;  that  no  person  can,  on  tion  of  any  foreign  Government,  through  any 

account  of  his  religious  opinions  be  rendered  ineligi-  ^nsul  or  other  officer  thereof,  in  order  to  se- 

ble  to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  in  this  State.  cure  exemption  fr^  Tx^itBr7  ^  m  ^  militia 

After  the  word  "State"  the  folio  wings  words  of  this  State,  or  in  the  army  of  the  United 

were  added  as  an  amendment,   unor  be  dis-  States;  nor  shall  any  such  person  be  capable 

qualified  from  testifying,"  and  the  section  was  of  holding  in  this  State  any  office  of  honor, 

adopted.    The  other  sections  of  the  Bill  of  trust,  or  profit  under  its  authority ;  or  of  being 

Rights  are  generally  similar  to  the  Constitn-  an  officer,   councilman,    director,    trustee,  or 

tions  of  other  States.    The  third  section  of  the  other  manager  of  any  corporatian,  publio  or 

second  article  relating  to  the  Elective  Franchise,  private,  now  existing  or  hereafter  established 

provides  that  at  any  subsequent  State  or  local  by  its  authority ;  or  of  acting  as  a  professor  or 

election  no  person  shall  bo  deemed  a  qualified  teacher  in  any  educational  institution,  or  in  any 

voter  who  has  ever  been  in  armed  hostility  to  common  or  other  school ;  or  of  holding  any 

the  United  States  or  to  the  lawful  authorities  real  estate  or  other  property  in  trust  for  the  use 

thereof;  or  to  the  Government  of  thje  State;  of  any  church,  religious  society,  or  oongrega- 

or  has  ever  given  aid,  comfort,  countenance,  or  tion.    But  the  foregoing  provisions  in  relation 

support  to  any  persons  engaged  in  such  hos-  to  acts  done  against  the  United  States  shall  not 

tility ;  or  has  ever,  in  any  manner,  adhered  to  apply  to  any  person  not  a  citizen  thereof;  who 

the  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic,  of  the  United  shall  have  committed  such  acts  while  in  the 

States,  either  by  contributing  to  them  or  by  service  of  some  foreign  country  at  war  with  the 

unlawfully  sending  within  their  lines  money,  United  States,  and  who  has,  since  such  acts, 

goods,  letters,  or  information ;  or  has  ever  dis-  been  naturalized,  or  may  hereafter  be  natural- 

loyally  held  communication  with  such  enemies ;  ized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and 

or  has  ever  advised  or  aided  any  person  to  en-  the  oath  of  loyalty  hereinafter  prescribed,  when 

ter  the  service  of  such  enemies ;  or  has  ever,  taken  by  any  such  person,  shall  be  considered 

by  act  or  word,  manifested  his  adherence  to  the  as  taken  in  such  sense. 

cause  of  such  enemies,  or  his  desire  for  their  A  system  of  registration  was  required  in 
triumph  over  the  arms  of  the  United  States ;  or  every  county  of  the  State  to  be  prescribed  by 
his  sympathy  with  those  engaged  in  exciting  or  the  Legislature.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of 
carrying  on  rebellion  against  the  United  States;  such  a  system,  every  voter  was  required  to 
or  has  ever,  except  under  overpowering  com-  take  an  oath.  After  its  adoption  he  was  re- 
pulsion, submitted  to  the  authority,  or  been  in  quired  to  take  the  same  oath  upon  the  registry 
the  service  of  the  so-called  "Confederate  States  of  his  name ;  and  no  one  unregistered  could 
of  America ;  "  or  has  ever  left  this  State  and  vote  at  an  election ;  nor  one  registered,  unless 
gone  within  the  lines  of  the  armies  of  the  so*  his  name  had  been  entered  ten  days  previous, 
called  "  Confederate  States  of  America,"  with  Mere  registry  does  not  confer  the  right  to  vote, 
the  purpose  of  adhering  to  said  States  or  armies ;  The  oath  prescribed  is  designated  in  the  Con- 
or has  ever  been  a  member  of,  or  connected  with,  stitution  as  the  Oath  of  Loyalty,  and  is  in  the 
any  order,  society,  or  organization  inimical  to  following  form : 
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I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  am  well  ac-  solemn  affirmation,  and  be  made  by  him  in  that 
quainted  with  the  terms  of  the  third  section  of  the  form, 

second  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  18.  In  addition  to  the  oath  of  loyalty  aforesaid, 

Missouri,  adopted  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  every  person  who  may  be  elected  or  appointed  to 

sixty-five,  and  have  carefully  considered  the  same ;  any  office,  shall,  before  entering  upon  its  duties,  take 

that  I  have  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  done  any  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  by  affirmation  that  he  will, 

of  the  acts  in  said  section  specified ;  that  I  have  al-  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  ability,  diligently  and 

ways  been  truly  and  loyally  on  the  side  of  the  United  faithfully,  without  partiality  or  prejudice,  discharge 

States,  against  all  enemies  thereof,  foreign  and  do-  the  duties  of  such  office  according  to  the  Consthu- 

mestic  j  tnat  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  tioh  and  laws  of  this  State. 

the  United  States,  and  will  support  the  Constitution  14.  Whoever  shall,  after  the  times  limited  in  the 
and  laws  thereof,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  seventh  and  ninth  sections  of  this  article,  hold  or 
law  or  ordinance  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not-  exercise  any  of  the  offices,  positions,  trusts,  proles- 
withstanding ;  that  I  wilK  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  sions,  or  functions  therein  specified,  without  naring 
protect  and  defend  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  taken,  subscribed,  and  filed  said  oath  of  loyalty, 
and  not  allow  the  same  to  be  broken  up  and  dissolved,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  fine  not 
or  the  Government  thereof  to  be  destroyed  or  over-  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
thrown,  under  any  circumstances,  if  in  my  power  to  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  six  months,  or  by 
prevent  it;  that  l  will  support  the  Constitution  of  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  {  and  whoever 
the  State  of  Missouri ;  and  that  I  make  this  oath  shall  take  said  oath  falsely,  by  swearing  or  by  aifir- 
wi'hout  any  mental  reservation  or  evasion,  and  hold  mation,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  oe  adjudged 
it  to  be  binding  on  me.  guilty  of  perjury,  and  be  punished  by  imprisonment 

in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  two  years. 

The  sections  seventh,  etc.,  to  the  fourteenth,  Non-residents,  whether  Americans  or  for- 

prescribing  the  application  of  the  oath,  were  eigners,  not  otherwise  disqualified,  can  vote 

adopted  by  the  Convention,  in  the  following  after  a  residence  of  one  year,  or  one  year  after 

wor(k ;  having  declared  an  intention  to  become  natur- 

7.  Within  sixty  days  after  this  Constitution  takes  alized.  After  January  1,  1876,  no  person  un- 
effect,  every  person  in  this  State  holding  any  office  qualified  can  become  a  qualified  voter,  unless, 
of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  Constitution  or  m  addition  to  the  previous  requisites,  he  shall 
^.f<&^  be  able  to  read  anW^es  of  physical 
in  the  third  section  of  this  article,  shall  take  and  sub-  disability  are  excepted.  The  disqualihcations 
scribe  the  said  oath.  If  any  officer  or  person  re-  of  the  third  section  can  be  removed  from  per- 
ferred  to  in  this  section  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  sons   who  subsequently  entered  the   military 

S^!^?t^ereof'  bU  °?ce' /£8itoon'  or  H?  n  service  of  the  United  States  and  were  honor- 
shall  tpso  facto  become  vacant,  and  the  vacancy  shall  Allf  A.  A,4IUM  *        A    ^^.     .x_/I*  v  *v  v 
be  filled  according  to  the  law  governing  the  case.  a°lv_  dlj«harged.      A  majority  of  both  houses 

8.  No  vote  in  any  election  by  the  people  shall  be  of  the  Legislature,  after  the  year  1871,  can  sus- 
cast  up  for,  nor  shall  any  certificate  of  election  be  pend  or  repeal  any  part  of  the  third  section 
granted  to  any  person  who  shall  not,  within  fifteen  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  voters  merelv, 

SbSMSMkr on* taw *** ,ub*  ™d ^r "« »hr* £*•  j". «*. «* 6tk» 

9.  No  person  shall  assume  the  duties  of  any  State,  8tn;  Mb,  10th,  11th,  12th  sections  may  be  re- 
county,  city,  town,  or  other  office,  to  which  he  may  pealed.  But  no  such  suspension  or  repeal  shall 
be  appointed,  otherwise  than  by  a  vote  of  the  people ;  dispense  with  the   taking,  by  every  person 

XJXlSX  fSHSu  tF*rtt±*  expiration  of  sixty  eieoted  or  appointed  to  office,  so  much  of  the 

days  after  this  Constitution  takes  effect,  be  permitted  -ft+i,  «*iA-<1iI5  ao  4un^™.»  *i»A  J/^~i  u  a~~~+i~  .  n 

to  practise  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  few ;  nor,  oaJh  of  loTalty  as  [oUows  the  word  "domestic ; 

after  that  time,  shall  any  person  be  competent  as  a  subsequently,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature, 

bishop,  priest,  deacon,  minister,  elder,  or  other  cler-  the  sections  so  suspended  or  repealed  may  be 

gyman  of  any  religions  persuasion,  sect,  or  denomi-  reinstated  in  the  Constitution  with  full  force 

nation,  to  teach  or  preach  or  solemnize  marriages,  «„<!  effect 

unless  such  persons  shall  have  first  taken,  subscribed,  /w£v           itn-n.    ci  i   n           *•        j     * 

and  filed  said  oath.  On  February  15th  the  State  Convention  adopt- 

10.  Oaths  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  seventh,  ed  a  resolution,  declaring  that  in  their  election 
eighth,  and  ninth  sections  of  this  article,  shall  be  the  people  intended  "  not  only  that  slavery 
filed  as  follows:  by  a  SUte  civil  officer,  or •»  candi-  should  be   abolished   and  disloyalty  disfran- 

SKb^ASISL^  **&**  **  *"  Constotion  should  bo 

of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  by  a  military  officer  in  carefully  revised  and  amended,  to  adapt  it  to 

the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General ;  by  a  candidate  the  growth  of  the  State."     Under  this  view  the 

for  either  house  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  Convention  proceeded  to  make  an  entirely  new 

SS£i^£&eK^&»&$  ^ution     The  pmions  Constitution  had 

the  district  is  required  by  law  to  "be  cast  up,  and  the  been  in  operation  nearly  forty-five  years,  during 

certificate  of  election  granted;  by  a  city  or  town  which  great  improvements  had  been  made  in 

officer  in  the  office  where  the  archives  of  such  city  the  local  institutions  of  various  States,    The 

or  town  are  kept;  and  in  all  otter  cases,  in  the  office  efforts  of  the  Convention  were,  therefore,  di- 

^^Sm^S^1                          7  rected  t0  intw>**  or  extend  these  beneficial 

II.  Every  court*  in  which  any  person  shall  be  changes  to  the  institutions  of  Missouri.  It  is 
summoned  to  serve  as  a  grand  or  petit  juror,  shall  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  plan  for  the  organiza- 
rcquire  him,  before  he  is  sworn  as  a  juror,  to  take  tion  of  the  judiciary ;  the  system  of  free  schools 

2£t  ?Slhi  ^  ^if oart '  and  no  P6™011  re6w!n*  *°  tinder  which  gratuitous  instruction  is  afforded 

take  the  same  shall  serve  as  a  juror.  f.   -h   u^jL  +tA   __-_   _*  ^„ ^   mA  *^^«*-t 

12.  If  any  person  shall  declire  that  he  has  consci-  to  •"  between  Hie  ages  of  tve  and  twenty 

entious  scruples  against  taking  an  oath,  or  swearing  years ;  the  creation  of  corporations^  which  were 

in  any  form,  the  said  oath  may  be  changed  into  a  to  be  authorized   on  funeral  principles,   and 
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other  changes  similar  to  those  generally  adopt-  jority  vote,  ratified  by  the  people.    Let  it  be  borne 

ed  in  the  Northern  States.    It  was  made  a  sec  *ZJ.«J™^^^ 

..  -  .1      * lsa-as AL^i  xv^   t  ~~!~i,*.i~...~  matter  of  suiirage  and  elections  as  well  as  every  other 

tion  of  the  Constitution  that  the  Legislature  part  of  ^  constitution.    Authorizing  the  Legisla- 

should  have  "no  power  to  make  compensation  ture,  therefore,  to  liberalise  and  extend  the  franchise 

for  emancipated  slaves."    It  was  further  pro-  was  in  effect  a  reference  back  to  the  people  of  the 

vided  that  the  Constitution  should  be  submit-  q™?tion  of  universal  suffrage,  leaving  the  approxj- 

ted  to  the  approval  or  rejection  of  fte  people  ffi/^rflilSLtt  STENTS 

on  June  6th  ensuing,  and  if  approved  by  tnem  people,  and  they  who  are  most  strenuous  for  uni- 

it  should  take  effect  on  the  4th  of  July.     The  versal  suffrage  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  the 

voters  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  is  forever  reserved  to 

States  were  authorized  to  vote,  whether  within  *em  hJ  »•  Constitution  itself,    They  do  and  will  al- 

~-  -~*t.«~*  *i*A  b*«*a  «a«.  a*ZLa*~  +,™  **  *i,  «*-  WRys  deplore  that  a  Convention  of  Radical  men  com- 

or  without  the  State,  after  choosing  two  of  their  TBfam&  ^  buiid  Bp  the  foundations  of  a  great 

officers  to  act  as  officers  of  the  election.    .No  commonwealth  anew  should  have  foregone  so  provi- 

person  was  to  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  he  was  dential  an  opportunity  to  link  their  names  with 

a  qualified  voter  under  the  terms  of  the  second  immortality  and  set  the  example  of  true  and  noble 

article  of  the  Constitution,  as  above  mentioned,  "construction,  by  establishing  an  equal  freedom  as 

aL  uwv  vi  i»u«v^vijo«««w*w,  »  owtv  ^^7  ™  »  the  ground-work  of  their  structure.    They  believe, 

the  same  as  if  tins  article  had  been  previously  furthermore,  that  it  will  hereafter  be  a  source  of 

adopted,  and  was  in  full  force  and  effect,  in-  equal  mortification  to  many  who  are  responsible  for 

eluding  the  oath  above  mentioned.     The  Con-  this  omission,  and  that  they  too  will  derive  their 

vention  also  passed  an  ordinance,  declaring  va-  chief  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the  facility  of 

A«~4.  ~~  *i^  lr««.  i«*  Anan:n»  *iwl  ~ffi^o  rJF  *i,~,  amendment  guarantees  a  speedy  success  to  that  agi- 

cant  on  the  May  1st  ensuing,  the  offices  of  the  tation  which*can  only  end  ^hei  here  iQ  Missouri,  as 

judges  of  the  bupreme  uourt,  ot  all  circuit  all  over  this  Union  of  States,  all  men  stand  equal  be- 

courts,  and  of  all  courts  of  records,  established  fore  the  law. 
by  any  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  those 

of  the  justices  of  all  county  courts,  of  all  circuit  On  March  7th,  Gov.  Fletcher  issued  a  procla- 
attorneys  and  their  assistants,  and  of  all  sheriffs  mation,  stating  that  no  organized  force  of  the 
and  county  recorders.  The  vacancies  so  created,  enemies  of  the  Federal  Government  existed  in 
and  all  others  which  might  occur,  were  to  be  the  State,  and  calling  upon  the  civil  officers  to 
filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  each  by  resume  their  duties  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
appointment  by  the  Governor.  Every  person  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  to  arrest  and  bind 
so  appointed  was  required  to  make  affidavit,  as  over  all  offenders  against  the  criminal  laws  of 
prescribed  in  the  ordinance  adopted  June  10,  the  United  States,  as  they  were  authorized  to 
1862,  which  disfranchised  all  persons  engaged  do.  On  March  17th,  Maj.-Gen.  Pope,  in  corn- 
in  rebellion  subsequent  to  December  17,  1861.  mand  of  the  Military.  Department,  issued  his 
The  ordinance  further  provided  as  follows :  orders  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  proclamation 
No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  in  any  civil  action,  of  ,tne  Governor.  All  provost  marshals  were 
or  criminal  proceeding,  for  or  on  account  of  any  act  relieved  from  all  duties  except  those  of  a  mili- 
by  him  done,  performed,  or  executed,  after  the  1st  tary  character,  whenever  notified  that  the  civil 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  courts  were  m  operation,  and  required  to  turn 
sixty-one,  by  virtue  of  military  authority  vested  in  ^„A„  -n  ^^LMm\%^4.  ^:i:*«««.  ±„ *i>A  «:^i  «„ 
bin/by  the  United  States,  or  that  of  this  State,  to  do  °Jer.  J*11  matters,  not  military,  to  the  civil  au- 
such  act,  or  in  pursuance  of  orders  received  by  him  tnonties,  and  render  their  assistance  wnen  de- 
or  them  from  any  person  vested  with  such  authority ;  sired, 
and  if  any  action  or  proceeding  be  brought  or  insti-         The  total  vote  on  the  new  Constitution,  on 

taie!a8??8t;«ail3I pcrson, fo;  .tbt  d0*l?g  of  *nV*ch  June  6th,  was  85,578,  of  which  43,670  were  in 

act,  the  defendant  may  plead  m  bar  thereof,  and  give  «  \    rr  £r>   •  » .     ,   .*      ^ ^    >   •  ^,       ?  _ 

this  ordinance  in  evidence.    The  provisions  of  this  &vor,  and  41,808  against  it    It  was  therefore 

section  shall  apply  in  all  cases  where  suits  are  now  adopted  by  a  majority  of  1,862  votes.     In  1860 

pending,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  the  vote  of  the  State  for  President  was  131,462, 

in  suits  or  actions  hereafter  brought.  anfl  m  1354  ft  waa  10^428. 

On  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  "  white  "        Some  exciting  scenes  ensued  upon  the  adop- 

as  a  qualification  for  voters,  senators,  and  rep-  tion  of  measures  to  enforce  the  ordinances  of  the 

resentatives,  the  Convention  was  so  evenly  di-  Convention  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 

vided,  that  the  question  was  lost  by  one  vote.  tion.    The  first  arose  under  the  ordinance  above 

One  of  the  Senators  in  Congress  from  the  State  mentioned,  vacating  the  public  offices.     The 

(Mr.  Brown),  in  a  letter  on  the  Constitution,  judges  of  the  higher  courts  declined  to  vacate, 

thus  refers  to  the  qualification  of  color :  The  Circuit  Court  of  St.  Louis  County  decided 

Other  and  subsequent 
ology  in  the  Constitution 

founded  on  color  and  race  _  __ __ 

electors,  were  made  and  with  the  same  result  show-  ihe~  Dench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 

vention       nCq      7  in  place  of  Judges  Bay  and  Dryden.    An  order 

Still,  failure  as  the  attempt  was  to  open  up  the  from  the  new  judges  was  served  on  the  clerk 

franchise  to  the  attainment  of  all,  it  left  in  the  minds  of  the  court  on  June  12th,  demanding  the  de- 

of  nearly  all  the  Radical  members  of  the  Convention  livery  of  the  records.     In  consequence,  the  old 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  need  of  so  doing  at  an  rt  m  {       ^  d  ^     f0fiowing  order, 

early  day,  and  without  doubt  this  was  one  of  the       vv  »  ^    ,  7"    ,,      ;  *  *i  ~  AiA»v'I 

moving  considerations  for  empowering  the  Legisla-  ^ch  was  attached  to  the  doors  of  the  Clerk  S 

lure  to  initiate  constitutional  amendments  by  a  ma-  office  and  of  the  court-room ; 
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In  im  SrpBMra  Court  of  Missona, )  tively.    An  officer  of  the  city  police  will  accompany 

IIbld  at  St.  Loina,  Monday,  June  12, 186ft.     f  you  ^d  win  have  a  force  of  the  city  police  at  hand. 

It  is  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri:  "  j?  after  delivering  the  notes,  the  said  Bay  and 

That  no  person  or  persons  shall  touch,  handle,  or  re-  Dryden  do  any  actio  disturb  Messrs.  Lovelace  and 

move  from  the  court-room  or  office  of  the  clerk  of  this  Wagner  in  entering  on  said  discharge  of  their  duties 

court  any  of  the  books  or  records  of  the  same  with-  M  fudges,  you  will  direct  the  policemen  to  arrest 

out  the  consent  of  A.  W.  Mead,  the  clerk  thereof:  and  them,  and  take  them  before  the  City  Recorder,  and 

any  person  or  persons  disobeying  this  order  shall  be  '  at  once  inform  me  of  that  fact. 

deemed  guilty  of  contempt  of  this  court,  and  shall  be  jn  Cftse  Messrs.  Bay  and  Dryden  do  not  come  to 

punished  accordingly.  the  court-house  at  9  o'clock  or  soon   thereafter. 

A  true  copy  from  the  record.  y(m  wm  cail8e  the  note  referred  to  to  be  delivered 

Attest :                             A.  YV.  MEAD,  Clerk.  to  them  at  their  rooms. 

On  the  13th  an  injunction  was  issued  by  the  **  p""j^ 

st       •*_  /-i     _x    *  oi  t      •          x    •  •       at-  room  ana  clerk  s  office,  you  wilL  as  far  as  is  con- 

Circuit  Court  of  St.  Louis,  restraining  the  new  vcnient  in  your  judgment,  avoid  the  use  of  violent 

judges  and  all  others  from  meddling  m  any  means;  but  if  in  your  judgment  necessary,  do  not 

manner  with  the  records,  without  the  consent  hesitate  to  employ  all  the  force  it  may  require, 

of  the  old  clerk.    On  the  next  day  the  Supreme  „   n      ^        „  n  THOMAS  C.  FLETCHER. 

Court  of  the  State  being  in  session,  the  com-  To  Gcn'  Datid  C'  Colemak- 

mander  of  the  enrolled  militia,  Gen.  D.  C.  Cole-  Tire  subsequent  proceedings  in   the  court 

man,  appeared  and  presented  to  the  judges  on  were  thus  reported :  "  Judges  Bay  and  Dryden 

the  bench  the  following  order  from  Governor  refused  also  to  recognize  the  authority  of  this 

Fletcher :  order,  and  again  protested  against  any  inter- 

Eranmva  B«pai:tmknt,  June  18, 1865.  ruption  of  themselves  or  their  business  at  the 

Sir  :  By  the  ordinance  of  the  State  Convention  hands  of  Gen  Coleman.  This  gentleman  in- 
vacating  certain  offices,  the  offices  of  the  judges  of  J  ,  i.  ?  j  Ir.  *  bw^umu  "» 
the  Supreme  Court  became  vacant  on  the  first  day  of  formed  ™*  Judges  that,  as  an  officer,  he  must 
May  last.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  on  obey  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  At  first,  he 
me  by  that  ordinance,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  desired  the  Judges  should  consider  themselves 
Missouri,  I  have  caused  commissions  to  beissued in  removed  by  force.  This  they  declined  acceding 

£8^£^BL2rafe  K  £■    He  then  prosed  to  k^k  h«^^ 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  who  have  qualified  as  them,  and  that  they  should  consider  that  as  an 

such  judges.  arrest.    This  also  was  declined,  and  he  was  in- 

The  ordinance  referred  to  is  the  supreme  law  on  formed  that  they  would  only  yield  to  the  pres- 

that  subjject,  and  it  is  my  imperative  duty  to  enforce  ence  m^  command  of  a  force  which  they  could 

?^&^J?R&  XtfZSZ  «*  successfully  resist    The  General  t&n  in- 

any  acts  on  your  part  done  in  furtherance  of  a  design  formed  tnem  that  a  force  of  police  was  waiting 

to  intrude  yourselves  into  and  usurp  the  powers  of  in  the  hall  of  the  court-house.       The  police 

the  office  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  were  then  introduced,  the  Judges  taken  from 

THOS.  C.TLETCHER,  Governor  of  Missouri.  escorted  ^  prisoners  to  the  office  of  Recorder 

The  Judges  Bay  and  Dryden  informed  the  Wolffi 

General  that  they  declined  to  yield  compliance  "  When  there,  they  found  the  following  com- 

to  the  threat,  adding  that  the  Governor  nad  no  plaint  on  file  against  them : 

warrant  or  authority  for  interrupting  them  in  n  ^  Judg6  ^tt.  Reorder**  Oourt  tfst  Louis  County  .• 

the  discharge  of  their  duties.      The  General  I  do  complain  of  Wm.  V.N.  Bay  and  John  S.  Dryden 

then  withdrew,  and  in  a  half  honr  returned  for  disturbing  the  peace  by  interference  with  the  Su- 

with  the  following  order  from  the  Governor :  prcme  Court.    Please  summon  as  witnesses. 

frMOri*.  VeryTH?ff&FLETCHEB. 

HKAIKJirXBTBM  STAT*  OF  MISSOURI,  June  14, 1865.  TlnviA  CTa<rnPi» 

1.  The  usurping  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  wXr  E  Xovelace 
be  compelled  to  submit  tp  the  ordinance  of  the  State  fiSmL ^.  FletchS, 
Convention  vacating  certain  offices.  tv  r  p^wn« 

2.  David  Wagner,  Walter  E.  Lovelace,  and  Nathan-  _  Bo«™ 

icl  Holmes  willbe  put  in  possession  of  the  Supremo  „  «      , .     *             ,               ,,                 .    ,       , 

Court  room,  in  the  court-house,  at  St  Louis,  with  On  this  charge  these  gentlemen  gave  bond 

all  the  records,  seals,  furniture,  books,  and  papers  of  to   appear  before  the  recorder  on  the  next 

the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  morning 

8.  Brig.-Gen.  D.  C.  Coleman  is  charged  with  the  u  rMrlVflv  a&at  tin*  AiWtmAnr  MffKra.  Wait- 

execution  of  this  order,  and  will  employ  such  force  directly  alter  tins  ejectment,  Jttessrs.  wag- 

for  that  purpose  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  ner  and  Lovelace  entered  the  Supreme  Court 

arrest  all  persons  who  may  oppose  him.  room,  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  judges9 

THOMAS  &  FLETCHER,  bench.     They  attempted  to  transact  no  bud- 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief.  neg«   ^fl  after  a  short  time  adjourned  their 

v*!^AJ^^^^  court  until  8  o'clock  p.  m.     During  this  time 

were  in 
Oourt  room. 

o         .     Lovelace 

the  possession  of  "the  court-room," records,  etc.,  of  again  took  their  seats  on thejudges' bench  and 

that  court.  ^       ,  .,    .            .                   *  ^ 

You  will  proceed  to  the  court-house,  and,  on  the  <>Pfned  their  court.                     _,„„,_  ftT>  .# 

arrival  of  Messrs.  Dryden  and  Bay,  deliver  to  each  After  a  suspense  of  some  minutes,  an  ftt- 

of  them  the  sealed  note  addressed  to  them  respec-  torney  arose  and  inquired  in  what  brder  '  the 
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Court '  would  proceed  to  hear  cases  ?    To  this  *n  oath.    But  should  it  happen  otherwise,  I  wish  you 

Mr.  Wagner  responded  that  'the  Court'  had  to  inform  me  of  the Darticufar  cireumstances  of  vour 

not  yet  considered  that  matter,  but  would  do  *E$2^    ""*  *"  7°U  "****•** 

so  in  a  few  days.  I  am,  ReV.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant  in  the  Lord, 

"Immediately  after  the  eviction  of  Judgos  t PETER  UICHARD,  Archbishop  St  Louis. 

Bay  and  Dryden,  Gem  Coleman  demanded  pos-        The   Bigb       of  ^     Protostant   Episcopal 

session  from  Mr  AW.  Mead,  Clerk  of  the  Su-  Church  thus  ^Tea6Qd  his  ^m .  F      F 

preme  Court,  of  the  books,  records,  seal,  etc.,  be-  *  ^ 

Iongmg  to  the  court,  with  which  order  he  nee-  Editor*  Mutouri  Democrat. 

cssarily  complied,  and  thus  had  his  official  ca-        A  friend  has  called  my  attention  to  the  following  in 

reer  as   '  summarily '  interrupted  as  was  that  your  paper  of  Monday,  the  28th : 

of  the  Judges  themselves."  We  learn  that  Bishop  Hawks,  of  the  Episcopal  Cbarch  In 

On  *hp ^tia**  rUv  thA  Mm^Ainunt  a   r?M    nnf  thl*  Stllte'  hft8  Prised  the  cler87  of  his  diocese  to  take  the 

Un  tne  neXT  aayine  COmpiainanta  OKI  not  constitutional  oath,  or  If  they  cannot  conscientiously  do  so, 

appear  before  the  Recorders  Court,  and  the  to  abandon  preaching  in  this  State. 

persons  arrested  were  discharged.  I  do  not  know  who  authorized  you  to  say  so  much. 

It  was  objected  to  these  proceedings  that' the  M?  real  position  is  this : 

vacating  ordinance  was  not  within  the  scope  ^  a  ^  opposed  to  the  oath  pressed  upon  the  clergy, 

ofthe^tcaUingthe^^  c'otnS^ 

beyond  the  power  of  the  Convention  to  adopt ;  thought  that  it  did,  I  would  never  take  the  oath— 

that  it  had  never  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  f  have  taken  it.    My  opposition  is  that  it  is  retro- 

nor  incorporated  in  or  made  a  part  of  the  Con-  »P**i™  in  its  action,  and  that  it  also  singles  out 

Btitution  which  had  been  submitted  ;  that  it  *&**)?.  ***?—»*? lt8  W1™*10?-        _    .  ,A ,     * 
It    v    •            *  i-v          T;          *         V         My  advice  to  all  clergymen  who  have  asked  it  (and 

was  the  business  of  the  courts  to  paS3  on  the  there  are  many  of  various  Christian  denominations 

constitutionality  of  laws,  and  not  that  of  the  who  have  done  to)  has  been  always — If  you  can  take 

Governor;  that   it  belonged  to  the  old  court  the  oath  conscientiously,  do  so ;  if  not,  then  do  not 

and  not  to  the  new  one  to  deeide  the  question,  **&*{:       .  ,       *  ..     ~         x.     ,    .      . 

or  the  whole  theory  of  liberty,  based  &  a  coal  Q™£?  BftftS  ^S^^St 

stitutional  judiciary,  passes  away,  etc.      There  manifest.    I  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  repealed,  and 

was  also  an  interference  of  the  military  with  that  in  the  mean  time  the  civil  authority  will  not  at* 

courts  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Subsequently  tempt  to  enforce  it. 
a  civil  suit  was  commenced  in  the  Circuit  Court  Youra  respectfully, 

by  Judge  Dryden  against  the  Governor  and  u  u'  mawk». 

General  and  others  for  unlawful  interference        A  number  of  prosecutions  were  commenced 

while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  ask-  against  non-juring  clergymen,  who  were  in  the 

ing  as  damages  $50,000.    It  had  not  reached  meanwhile  confined  in  the  cells  of  prisons, 
a  decision  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Members  of  the  legal  profession  were  also 

The  oath  required  of  professional  men,  also  required  to  take  the  oath.  At  the  September 
created  much  excitement.  The  Missouri  Bap-  term  of  the  criminal  court  in  St  Louis,  Judge 
tists,  at  their  thirteenth  annual  meeting,  held  Prim,  after  opening  the  court,  informed  the  at- 
on  August  19th  and  20th,  agreed  to  decline  torneys  present,  that  he  considered  it  to  be  his 
taking  the  oath  required  of  ministers  and  duty  to  declare,  that  no  person  would  be  per- 
teachers  by  the  new  Constitution.  About  fifty  mitted  to  practise  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor- 
members  were  present.  The  reasons  for  this  at-law  in  the  court,  without  having  taken  and 
action  were  briefly  that  the  oath  was  in  conflict  filed  the  oath  of  loyalty  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Btitution.  In  his  opinion  the  courts  had  al- 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  worshipping  ways  been  the  judges  of  the  qualifications  of 
God ;  was  ez  post  facto  in  its  operations,  attorneys,  that  is,  whether  they  had  complied 
and  made  every  minister  who  refused  to  take  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  before  en- 
it  become  a  witness  against  himself;  that  the  gaging  in  practice,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
oath  was  unjust  and  unequal  in  its  operations ;  courts  now,  as  heretofore,  to  permit  no  person 
that  its  purpose  was  to  punish  ministers  for  to  practice  who  was  not  a  legally  constituted 
what  was  really  no  crime  against  any  human  attorney.  Robert  McDonald  then  addressed 
law ;  that  to  take  it  was  to  acknowledge  an  the  court,  expressing  the  opinion,  that  this  ac- 
authority  in  the  State  that  does  not  belong  to  tion  amounted  to  a  prejudgment  of  the  rights 
it,  and  that  human  authority  was  above  divine,  of  parties  who  might  be  arraigned  for  trial  be- 
The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis  addressed  fore  it,  for  a  refusal  to  take,  subscribe,  and  file 
the  following  letter  to  his  clergy :  the  oath.  The  cases  set  for  trial  were  post- 
fix. Lotth,  28th  July,  1S8B.  P°™*    °™  0r   tW°  da£*!iUt  f"    C°F\   Pr°" 

Bevebexd  Rib:  Since  under  the  new  Constitution  needed  to  ^**J^J*J^i"^ 

a  certain  oath  is  to  be  exacted  of  priests,  that  they  wnen  ™***  of  *he  Jur0™  /ty"?®*  *?  bem8 

may  have  leave  to  announce  God's  word,  and  officiate  sworn.     One  objected,  that  in  1861  he  wo? 

at  marriages,  which  oath  they  can  in  nowise  take  loyal  to  the  United  States,  but  sought  to  sub 

without  a  sacrifice >  of  ecclesiastical  liberty,. I  have  Vert  the  State  Government  under  Gov.  Jack- 

iMiswi^^&Tsw"  ■» ^^r •w4 „to ♦£he-prrilon: 

rule  to  be  followed  in  a  case  of  this  delicacy.    Ihope  of  the  Constitution,  believed  the  instrument 

that  the  civil  power  will  abstain  from  exacting  such  was  contradictory  and  in  contravention  to  the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States.     A  third  of  Government  property.     Martial  law  was 

stated  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  nowhere  applied  to  any  but  strictly  military 

him  to  indict  a  minister  who  had  failed  to  take  offences,  and  practically  was,  at  this  early  day, 

the  oath  for  preaching  the  gospel,  and  there-  at  an  end, 

fore  was  not  competent  to  sit  as  a  grand  juror,  On  November  1st,  the  total  receipts  into  the 
especially  as  this  question  would  probably  be  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
before  the  jury.  The  court  refused  to  excuse  80,  1865,  were  $2,463,909.08,  and  total  ei- 
tliem,  stating  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  them  penditures  $1,854,661.77,  leaving  a  balance  in 
were  not  valid,  and  that  they  were  not  judges  the  treasury  of  $609,247.26,  of  which  balance 
of  their  disqualifications.  The  court  then  $105,585.28  was  in  currency,  and  (508,711.98 
charged  the  grand  jury,  and  upon  a  review  of  in  Union  military  bonds  and  other  issues  of  the 
the  sections  of  the  Constitution  arrived  at  the  State.  The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  ex- 
following  conclusions :  elusive  of  bonds  loaned  the  several  railroads, 
1st.  That  the  office  of  any  officer  or  person  referred  was  $602,000,  of  which  amount  $402,000  ma- 
to  in  the  third  section  becomes  vacant  at  once,  by  a  tared  in  1862  and  1863.     For  these  matured 


2d.  That  any  such  officer  or  person,  who,  after  the  The  total  amount  of  bonds  of  the  State  loaned 

expiration  of  the  said  sixty  days,  shall  hold  or  exer-  to  the  railroads,  including  the  bonds  guaranteed 

cisc >  his  office  without  having  taken,  subscribed,  and  by  fl^  g^  wa9  $28,701,000,  on  which  the 

ment  o6r  boOi       7    7'  "                    °*  ^^^  accrued  and  unpaid  interest  up  to  January,  1866, 

8d.'  That  after  the  expiration  of  said  sixty  days,  no  was  $1,807,780.    The  amount  of  the  war  debt 

person  shall  assume  the  duties  of  any  State,  county,  of  the  State  reached  $7,546,575.     This  debt 

city,  town,  or  other  office  to  which  he  may  be  ap-  was  incurred  by  the  State  for  the  payment  of 

pointed,  otherwise  than  by  a  vote  of  the  people ;  and  fa  gix  months»  militia,  the  enrolled  militia,  and 

n^c^  the  different  organisations  called  out  J  the 

petent  as  a  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  minister,  elder,  or  order  of  the  r  ederal  commanders.     Of  toe 

other  clergyman  of  any  religious  persuasion,  sect,  or  gross  amount,  the  sum  of  $8,016,657  had  been 

denomination,  to  teach  or  preach,  or  solemnize  mar-  paid  qF  cancelled.     It  was  in  progress  of  pav- 

ria«es,  without  haying  first  taken,  subscribed,  and  mfint  v_  tvA  in«rA»«Mvl   tAxntion  nnon  nersois 

filed  the  oath  of  loyalty,  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and  meni  *P,  ,    v       «^fl    a      £  Tv  P332 

imprisonment  as  Before  stated ;  an^,  immediately  benefited  by  the  objects  for  which 

4th.  That  persons  taking  the  oath  of  loyalty  false-  the  debt  was  incurred.     It  was  believed  that 

ly,  by  swearing  or  affirmation,  are  liable  to  be  ad-  within  two  years  the  entire  debt  would  be  ex- 

judged  guilty  of  perjury,  and  to  be  punished  by  im-  tmguished 

fSStSS  jeSt?"  penitentiary  for  R  term  of  not  less  The  railroads  of  the  State  continued  to  pro- 

m,     T  ,     \     ,        , ,  ,  gress.    The  one  from  St.  Louis  to  the  western 

The  Judge  further  added :  8tete  j^  fc^^  a9  the  Pacific  Railroad,  was 

But  I  charge  you  that  it  is  your  sworn  duty  to  en-  completed  during  the  year.     The  Southwest 

SESJEi.^  myaS«^  Branch  and  Iron  Mountain  became  by  the  oper- 

provisions,  no  matter  what  their  estate  or  condition.  ..         -  -,       .,  ^              .       -  ,-.     ai_i~.  ^^a\\a 

*  Some  oi  you,  too,  may  possibly  entertain  aimilar  »tl0n  of  lav  the  ProPertr  of  the  State ;  and  the 

opinions ;  but  such  opinions  must  yield  to  the  man-  Governor,  m  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  rec- 

datea  of  a  law  which  your  oath  requires  you  to  en-  ommended  its  sale  on  such  terms  as  would  in- 

force,  and  which  it  ia  not  within  your  competency  to  8Ure  its  completion.    The  liability  of  the  State 

repeal  or  invalidate.  on  ^^  of  the  ^^  Wflg  ^ooo,000,  with 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  court  a  mo-  overdue  interest  amounting  to  $1,850,000.  The 

tion  was  made  to  set  aside  the  rule.    This  mo-  construction  of  550  miles  of  road,  in  addition 

tion,  after  argument  on  a  subsequent  day,  was  to  that  built  on  this  route,  would  connect  St. 

overruled  by  the  court.  Louis  with  Galveston. 

The  operation  of  the  law  was  very  unequal.  The  Governor  urged  upon  the  Legislature  the 
In  some  cases  grand  juries  adjourned  without  creation  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
finding  indictments  against  a  minister,  teacher,  connection  with  the  State  University.  This 
corporation  officer,  trustee,  deacon,  or  elder.  In  measure  is  required  by  the  new  Constitution. 
other  cases  individuals  made  complaints  before  The  grant  of  Congress  to  the  State,  for  the  en- 
justices  of  the  peace  against  teachers,  male  dowment  of  an  Agricultural  College,  amounts 
and  female,  who  had  not  taken  the  oath,  to  880,000  acres  of  land. 
Many  of  the  clergy,  especially  Catholic,  were  By  the  new  Constitution,  it  is  provided  that 
cast  into  prison.  the  right  of  suffrage  of  every  male  now  ten 

Maj.-Gen.  Pope,  who  was  in  command  of  the  years  of  age,  shall  depend  upon  his  ability  to 

Department,  adopted  the  policy  of  withdraw-  read  and  write  when  he  becomes  twenty-one. 

ing  the  military  force  as  fast  as  the  people  gave  The  Governor  urges  the  Legislature  to  avail 

a  sign  of  their  willingness  to  return  to  the  pro-  themselves  of  the  power  granted  by  the  Con- 

tection  of  the  courts,  and  to  enforce  and  obey  stitution  to  compel  parents  to  send  their  chil- 

the  laws.    In  August,  the  number  of  military  dren  to  school.    The  Constitution  also  directs 

posts  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  dozen,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  State 

which  were  kept  up  chiefly  for  the  protection  University,  with  departments  for  instruction  in 
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agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  a  nor-  after  two  years  received  his  commission  as  sub- 

mal  professorship.     The  State  University  at  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  lancers  then  quar- 

Columbia  is  situated  in  the  central  and  a  fertile  tered  at  Fontainebleau ;  here  he  showed  the  ver- 

portion  of  the  State.    The  buildings  are  large,  satility  of  his  mind  by  frequenting  the  library 

substantia],  and  elegant,  and  were  erected  with-  of  the  palace,  where  for  a  time  he  devoted  his 

out  cost  to  the  State.    This  institution  is  en-  attention    to   theological    and    metaphysical 

do  wed  with  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  studies.    He  soon  after  joined  the  French  army 

the  land  granted  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  in  Africa,  where  he  took  part  in  the  expedition 

March  6,  1820,  to  the  State,  for  the  use  of  a  to  Mascara  and  the  siege  of  Constantino.    At 

seminary  of  learning.    Of  this  fund  $1,000,000  Mascara  he  performed  the  feat  of  crossing  the 

is  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  State  Bank  of  whole  army  of  Abd-el-Kader  to  join  that  of 

Missouri,  and  20,000  in  the  stock  of  the  Branch  the  French;  at  Constantino  he  was  wounded 

Bank  of  Chillicothe.    The  sixth  section  of  the  with  four  balls,  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign 

ninth  artiole  of  the  Constitution  requires  that  was  nominated  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 

this  stock  should  be  sold  or  invested  in  United  Honor,  for  having  saved  the  life  of  General 

States  or  other  securities.  Trezel  beneath  the  walls  of  that  stronghold. 

The  University,  notwithstanding  the  small  In  1887  Queen  Hortense  died,  leaving  him  an 

amount  derived  for  its  support  from  the  divi-  annuity  of  40,000  francs,  and  soon  after  he  re- 

dend  of  three  per  cent  per  annum  declared  by  tired  from   the   army,  and  with   his  capital 

the  State  Bank,  is  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  plunged  into  commercial  speculations,  his  first 

condition,  maintaining  a  high  rank  among,  the  essay  being   as  a  manufacturer  of  beet-root 

institutions  of  learning  in  the  West.  sugar  at  Clermont    He  subsequently  engaged 

The  State  holds  in  trust  for  the  Common  in  other  speculations,  with  more  or  less  success. 

School  Fund  $678,967.96,  which  is  invested  in  In  1842  he  was  elected  to  the   Chamber  of 

stock  of  the  State  Bank  of  Missouri.    The  Con-  Deputies  for  Puy-de-Dome,   and,  after  eight 

stitution  requires  that  this  stock  shall  be  sold.  years'  service,  was  elected  to  the  Legislative 

The  Missouri  Military  Institute,  provided  by  Assembly,  when  he  at  once  identified  himself 

the  act  of  May  13,  1861,  has  not  been  organ-  with  the  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon.    During 

ized.    The  Governor  has  not  been  able  to  find  the  coup  d'etat  he  was  one  of  the  few  who 

the  deed  contemplated  by  the  eleventh  section  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,*  and 

of  that  act,  the  delivery  of  which  to  the  Gov-  was  one  of  his  most  effective  assistants  in  its 

ernor  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  taking  consummation.    After  that  event  he  held  the 

effect  of  the  law.    The  buildings  which  were  office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  being  ap- 

erected  by  the  Masonic  Order  at  a  large  cost  pointed  December  2,  1851,  but  resigned  his 

have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  acts  position  January  23,  1852,  on  account  of  the 

of  the  public  enemy.  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Orleans 

A  board  of  emigration,  created  by  an  act  of  family.  Subsequently  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  previous  year,  has  been  the  Legislative  Body,  and  from  1854  to  the  time 
engaged  for  six  months  in  disseminating  in  the  of  his  death  officiated  as  its  president  In  1857 
other  States  and  in  Europe  information  con-  the  Count  was  sent  to  Russia  as  ambassador 
oerning  the  peculiarities  and  capabilities  of  the  extraordinary  to  represent  the  French  Em- 
soil  of  the  State,  the  numerous  localities  of  the  peror  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  when  the 
minerals,  extent  of  timber,  availability  of  water-  relations  between  the  two  Governments  were 
courses,  nature  of  the  climate,  and  opportu-  restored  to  an  amicable  footing,  and  a  treaty 
nities  for  education.  The  peaceful  attitude  of  commerce  negotiated.  During  his  stay  in 
which  public  affairs,  soon  after  the  war,  as-  Russia,  M.  de  Moray  married  the  young  and 
sumed,  greatly  aided  the  people  in  recovering  wealthy  Princess  Troubetskoi,  who  had  been 
from  their  disasters.  brought  up  at  the  institution  of  the  imperial 

MORNT,  Chables  Auguste  Louis  Joseph,  maids  of  honor.  As  a  wedding  present,  he  is 
Duo  de,  President  of  the  French  Legislative  said  to  have  given  his  bride  diamonds  costing 
body,  born  in  Paris,  October  23, 1811,  died  in  2,000,000  francs*  He  also  purchased,  in  the 
that  city,  March  10, 1865.  His  parentage  was  name  of  his  wife,  a  seignorial  estate  belonging 
purposely  involved  in  mystery,  but  he  is  gener-  to  the  Sevlosky  family,  situated  about  twelve 
ally  understood  to  have  been  the  illegitimate  miles  from  St  Petersburg.  Political  affairs, 
child  of  Queen  Hortense,  the  mother  of  Louis  however,  by  no  means  claimed  his  exclusive 
Napoleon,  and  the  Count  de Flahault,  and  thus  attention;  on  the  contrary,  for  the  last  ten 
a  half  brother  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  brought  years  he  was  associated  in  numerous  industrial 
up  under  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  Madame  undertakings,  and  entered  largely  into  ira- 
de  Sousa,  and  was  early  remarked  for  his  pro-  portant  speculations  oonnected  with  railroads, 
ficiency  in  his  studies  and  the  elegance  of  his  canals,  mines,  credit,  societies,  etc.  He  had 
manners ;  and  to  give  him  a  position  in  society,  also  a  decided  taste  for  paintings,  of  which  he 
the  Count  de  Moray,  a  nobleman  resident  in  had  gathered  auite  a  valuable  collection.  Of 
the  Isle  of  France,  was  induced  to  adopt  him  as  his  political  onaracter,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
his  son,  receiving  the  sum  of  800,000  francs  for  exercised  no  useless  tyranny.  His  strategy 
the  act  At  the  age  of  nineteen  the  young  consisted  in  profiting  by  circumstances,  and  de- 
Count  was  placed  at  a  military  school,  and  meaning  himself  courteously  toward  those  ho 
Vol.  v.— 88           A 
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hod  put  down.    The  influence  he  had  in  the  General  Scott  against  the  city  of  Mexico  ha<? 

Chamber  proceeded  entirely  from  this  tendency  fairly  opened,  Captain  Morris  was  employed  as 

of  his  character,  audacity  in  great  moments  of  his  legal  talent  rendered  most  appropriate.    lie 

crisis,  and  conciliation  when  the  danger  was  was  made  Military  Governor  and  alcalde  of 

over  and  the  battle  won.  the  city  of  Tampico  on  the  occupation  of  that 

MORRIS,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  William  city,  being  removed  shortly  after  to  assume  the 
Walton,  U.  S.  army,  colonel  2d  U.  S.  artillery,  same  dnties  in  the  more  important  post  of  Pue- 
born  at  Ballston  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  1801,  died  at  bla.  Here  he  remained  nntil  tie  close  of  the 
Fort  McIIenry,  Baltimore,  Deo.  11.  1865.  He  war.  Captain  Morris  was  promoted  major, 
came  of  distinguished  ancestors,  wnose  names  November  4,  1858,  and  attached  to  the  4th 
had  been  honorably  associated  with  the  history  artillery,  and  placed  on  dnty  as  commandant  of 
of  our  nation  from  its  birth ;  entered  West  Fort  Kearny,  Nebraska  Territory.  He  was  re- 
Point  at  the  close  of  the  second  War  of  Inde-  lieved  of  this  command  by  Colonel  D.  8.  Miles 
pendence  in  1815,  and  graduated  July  1,  1820,  in  1860,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  Fort 
as  second  lieutenant  of  the  6th  infantry.  With  Ridgely,  Minn.,  where  he  was  on  duty  until 
that  regiment  he  distinguished  himself  in  Indian  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  late 
warfare  near  Council  Bluff,  Iowa,  for  which  war,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  McHen- 
ser vices  he  received  the  promotion  of  first  lieu-  ry,  Baltimore.  He  was  in  command  at  this 
tenant.  In  1824  Lieutenant  Morris  was  hon-  point  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  when 
ored  by  a  transfer  from  the  infantry  to  the  ar-  the  riots  occurred  in  the  streets  of  that  city, 
tillery ;  receiving  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the  and  he  caused  much  surprise  and  no  little  in- 
4th  regiment  of  the  latter  service.  When  dignation  among  the  secessionists  by  his  prompt- 
the  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  ness  in  training  his  guns  on  the  riotous  city. 
began,  General  Thomas  S.  Jessup,  who  had  as-  Here  General  Morris  remained  during  the  en- 
sumed  command  of  the  army  in  the  Creek  Na-  tire  war,  his  career  marked  by  no  startling 
tion  (now  Alabama),  organized  a  battalion  of  events,  but  his  conduct  always  distinguished  by 
mounted  Creek  volunteers  for  service  against  firmness,  fortitude,  and  faithfalness. 
the  Seminoles,  and  gave  the  command  to  lieu-  It  was  shortly  after  assuming  command  at 
tenant  Morris,  with  the  volunteer  rank  of  ma-  Fort  Mcnenry  that  Colonel  Morris  (he  had 
jor.  At  the  head  of  this  force  Major  Morris  been  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  May  14, 
formed  the  advance  of  General  Jessup's  com-  1861)  took  the  important  step  of  refusing  to 
mand,  marching  into  Florida  to  the  assistance  answer  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  granted  by  a 
of  Governor  R.  K.  Call  and  Colonel  Zachary  Maryland  judge,  in  order  to  obtain  possession 
Taylor,  and  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  of  a  soldier  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  MeHenry, 
"  great "  Indian  battle  of  Wahoo  Swamp,  on  Against  the  advice  and  arguments  of  all  his 
November  21, 1836.  The  battle  was  a  total  de-  friends,  legal  advisers  and  fellow  officers,  Colo- 
feat  for  the  Indians.  They  were  driven  across  nel  Morris  deliberately  concluded  to  refuse  the 
the  Withlacoochee,  with  a  loss  of  fifty  killed,  surrender  of  the  culprit ;  and  though  the  habeas 
while  our  loss  was  only  eight  killed  and  nine-  corpus  had  not  been  formally  suspended,  he  de- 
teen  wounded.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occa-  cided  that  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
sion  Major  Morris  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  necessarily  suspended  it.  He  was  the  first  offi 
in  the  4th  artillery,  the  promotion  dating  cer  who  resisted  the  execution  of  the  writ  of 
December  17,  1886.  He  was  also  engaged  in  habeas  corpus  after  the  war  began,  though 
several  other  affairs  with  the  Indians,  the  most  hasty  historians  have  given  the  credit  to  Gen- 
important  of  which  were  the  battles  of  the  eral  B.  F.  Butler.  He  always  acted  with  a 
Okeechobee  (December  25, 1837),  the  affairs  at  firmness  only  intensified  by  its  deliberation  and 
Hatcheeluskee  Creek  (January  27, 1837),  Camp  coolness.  He  possessed  great  perseverance, 
Moore,  Clear  River,  Waccassassa,  and  Mosquito  and  was  of  iron  will,  though  mild  mannered 
Inlet.  His  conduct  in  those  several  engage-  and  affectionate  to  an  unusual  degree.  He 
•.ments  gained  him  a  brevet  promotion.  His  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  dig- 
brevet,  which  was  that  of  major,  was  dated  nified  and  courtly  manners.  Colonel  Morris  re- 
-January  27, 1837  (the  day  of  the  Hatcheeluskee  ceived  his  full  promotion  to  the  colonelcy  of 
affair),  and  read  that  it  was  given  "  for  gallant  the  2d  artillery  on  November  1, 1861,  and  his 
conduct  on  several  occasions,  and  general  effi-  brevet  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army 
ciency  in  the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians."  was  dated  June  9,  1862,  "  for  meritorious  ser- 

When  the  war  with  Mexico  began,  Captain  vice." 

Morris  had  become  irregularly  attached  to  the  MOTT,  Valentqte,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent 

Judge  Advocate' 8  department  of  the  army,  and  American  surgeon,  for  many  years  at  the  head 

though  actively  engaged  and  distinguished  at  of  his  profession  in  the  world,  born  at  Glen 

the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Pal-  Cove,   Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  August  SO, 


life,  from  1887  to  1846,  he  had  won  a  reputa-  in  New  York,  and  died  in  1840,  at  the  ago 
tion  as  one  of  the  ablest  military  lawyers  in  the  of  83.  Valentine  Mott  received  his  classical 
service;  and  after  the  famous  campaign  of    instruction  from  private  instructors  at  New- 
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town,  L.  I.,  and  in  1804  entered  Colombia  time  in  the  history  of  surgery.    The  patient 

College  as  a  medical  student,  becoming  a  pri-  survived  the  operation  twenty-eight  days,  and 

yate  pnpil  in  medicine  at  the  same  time,  of  his  thus  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  this  haz- 

relative,  Dr.  Valentine  Seaman.    In  1806  he  ardons  and  thus  far  unparalleled  undertaking, 

was  graduated  M.  D.,  and  proceeded  almost  im-  He  discovered  in  this  case  that  though  all 

mediately  to  Europe,  where  he  visited  regularly  supply  of  blood  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the 

for  months,  St*  Thomas',  Bartholomew's,  and  right  arm  was  apparently  cut  off,  the  circula- 

Guy'a  Hospitals,  where  he  enjoyed  the  advan-  tion  was  kept  up  by  the  interosculating  blood- 

tage  of  the  clinical  instruction  of  Abernethy,  vessels,  the  pulsation  at  the  wrist  maintained, 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  choos-  and  no  evidence  of  loss  of  vitality  or  warmth 

ing  the  latter  as  his  private  preceptor,  and  manifested  in  the  limb.    The  patient  finally 

attending  also   the   lectures   of  Currie   and  died   from   secondary  hemorrhage.    In  July. 

Haighton.     From  London  he  went  to  Edin-  1864,  Dr.  A.  W.  Smyth,  of  New  Orleans,  per- 

burgb,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Hope,  formed  the  operation  successfully,  and  the  pa- 

Playfair,  and  Gregory,  as  well  as  the  prelections  tient  entirely  recovered,  thus  demonstrating 

of  Dugald  Stewart    His  skill  and  intrepidity  that  it  was  both  possible  and  justifiable.       , 
as  an  operator,  even  at  this  early  period,  began        In  1828  he  exsected  the  entire  right  clavicle 

to  win  him  renown ;  and  .on  his  return  to  the  for  malignant  disease  of  that  bone,  where  it 

United  States  in  1809,  he  was  at  once  called  to  was  necessary  to  apply  forty  ligatures,  expose 

fill  the  chair  of  surgery  in  Columbia  College,  the  pleura,  and  look  for  arteries  displaced  to  an 

This  responsible  position  he  held  with  credit  to  almost   incredible  degree,   by  the   abnormal 

himself  and  the  college  tall  the  medical  depart-  growth  of  a  cancerous  tumor.    This,  the  most 

ment  of  Columbia  College  was  merged  in  1813  dangerous  and  difficult  operation  which  can 

in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  be  performed  on  the  human  body,  had  never 

when  he  was  immediately  called  to  the  same  before   been    attempted,    and    though    com- 

chair  in  the  new  college,  where  he  remained  pletely  successful  (the  patient  still  living  and 

till  1826,  when  some  difficulties  arising  between  enjoying  perfect  health),  it  was  thirty  years  be- 

the  trustees  and  professors  on  the  principles  of  fore  it  was  again  performed,  either  in  Europe 

collegiate  government,  he  resigned,  withdrew  or  America.    In  1821  he  performed  the  first 

from  the  school,  and  with  Drs.  Hosack,  Mitchill,  operation  for  osteo-sarcoina  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Francis,  and  others,  founded  the  "Rutgers  Medi-  In  1822  he  introduced  his  original  operation 

cal  College,"  which,  however,  was  prevented  for  immobility  of  the  lower  jaw.    He  was  the 

from  farther  action  by  the  Legislature,  in  con-  first  surgeon  who  removed  the  lower  jaw  for 

sequence  of  an  alleged  invalidity  of  its  charter,  necrosis,  and  the  first  to  tie  successfully  the 

after  an  existence  of  four  years.    In  1830  Dr.  primitive  iliac  artery  for  aneurism.    Other  of 

Mott  returned  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  his  original  operations  were — cutting  out  two 

Surgeons  as  Professor  of  Surgery,  where  he  inches  of  the  deep  jugular  vein,  inseparably  im- 

remained  till  1840,  when  he  became  President  bedded  in  a  tumor,  and  tying  both  ends  of  the 

of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Surgery  and  vein,  and  closing,  with  a  fine  ligature,  wounds 

Relative  Anatomy  in  the  new  University  Medi-  of  large  veins  of  a  longitudinal  or  transverse 

cal  School.    Of  the  science  of  Relative  Anato-  kind,  even  where  an  olive  sliced  piece  had  been 

my,  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  cut  out.    He  tied  the  common  carotid  artery 

surgeon,  he  is  considered  the  author.    In  1860  forty-six  times;  cut  for  stone  one  hundred  and 

he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profes-  sixty-five  times ;    and  amputated  nearly  one 

sorship,  after  a  service  of  more  than  fifty  years,  thousand  limbs.    Sir  Astley  Cooper,  his  former 

and  was  immediately  elected  Professor  Emeritus,  preceptor,  himself  one  of  the  most  eminent 

In  this  capacity  he  occasionally  lectured  to  the  surgeons  of  modern  times,  said  of  him :   "  He 

classes  during  each  subsequent  year.    He  was  has  performed  more  of  the  great  operations 

the  first  to  introduce  in  this  country  clinical  than  any  man  living,  or  that  ever  did  live." 

instruction  in  suTgery.  Yet  it  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice  to  Dr. 

But  while  maintaining  a  high  character  as  Mott's  memory,  to  intimate  that  he  was  ambi- ' 

a  lecturer  and  teacher  of  surgical  science,  Dr.  tious  to  operate  under  all  circumstances.    No 

Mott  was  winning  a  magnificent  reputation  as  surgeon   ever    investigated    his    cases   with 

a  practical  surgeon.    Cool,  calm,  and  always  more  conscientious  care  and  thoroughness,  or 

thoroughly  self-possessed,  he  spared  no  labor  weighed  with  more  deliberation  the  question, 

or  pains  to  make  himself  perfectly  master  "  Is  an  operation  necessary  ? "   That  he  decid- 

of  the  anatomy  of  whatever  portion  of  the  ed  in  favor  of  operating  when  some  of  his 

body  was  to  be  the  subject  of  his  operations,  associates  hesitated,  as  was  sometimes  the  case, 

Through  life  it  was  his  uniform  practice  never  was  due  rather  to  his  large  experience  than  to 

to  perform  an  important  operation  upon  the  an  overweening  fondness  for  the  use  of  the 

living  subject  until  he  had  first  performed  it  knife.    Gifted  with  a  constitution  of  remarka- 

on  the  cadaver.    When  but  thirty-three  years  ble  vigor  and  nerves  of  extraordinary  steadi- 

of  age,  in  1818,  he  placed  a  ligature  around  the  ness,  he  continued  to  operate  with  his  usual 

bracheo-cephaUo  trunk  or  arteria  innominata,  success,  and  to  lecture  on  surgery  with  great 

only  two  inches  from  the  heart,  for  aneurism  ability,  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  decease. 

of  the  right  sub-clavian  artery,  for  the  first  But  though  surgery  was  his  favorite  depart- 
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ment  of  the  profession,  he  had  also  a  large  twenty-five  papers  on  surgical  topics,  many  of 

medical  practice,  and  was  for  a  series  of  years  them  of  great  length,  and  illustrated  with  nu« 

the  favorite  accoucheur  in  a  large  circle  of  merous  drawings.    A  selection  of  his  clinical 

families  in  New  York.    Unlike  many  practi-  lectures,  reported  hy  Dr.  S.  "W.  Francis,  was 

tioners  in  the  decline  of  life,  he  was  always  published  m  I860.    In  1864,  though  nearly 

ready  to  adopt  any  improvements  in  practice,  eighty  years  of  age,  he  accompanied  several 

or  any  adjuvants  to  it,  which  bore  the  test  other  eminent  physicians  to  Annapolis  and 

of  practical  trial.     The  introduction  of  an-  elsewhere,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  tho 

aesthetics  was  welcomed  by  him  with  great  starved  and  cruelly  maltreated  Northern  pris- 

cordiality,  and  perhaps  no   member   of  die  oners,  and  contributed  his  testimony  to  their 

profession  administered  them  more  frequently,  deplorable  condition, 
or  with  better  general  effect.    Though  himself        literary  and  scientific  honors  were  showered 

the  inventor  of  many  admirable  surgical  and  upon  Dr.  Mott  with  a  liberal  hand.   The  Uni- 

obstetrical  instruments,  he  always  manifested  versity  of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the 

iiis  gratification  at  any  successful  inventions  of  honorary  degree  of  M.  D. ;  the  Regents  of  the 

other  surgeons.    In  1835,  wearied  by  his  inces-  University  of  New  York  honored  him  with 

sant  labors,  Dr.  Mott  visited  Europe,  and  spent  the  degree  of  LL.  D. ;  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the 

two  or  three  years  in  travel  throughout  Great  medical  societies  of  several  of  the  States,  Fel- 

Britain,  the  Continent,  and  the  East.    He  was  low  of  the  Imperial' Academy  of  Paris,  of  the 

received  with  great  distinction,  his  reputation  Clinical  Society  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Medical 

having  preceded  him.    In  Paris  he  was  most  and  Chirurgical  Societies  of  London  and  Bros- 

cordially  welcomed  hy  the  great  surgeons  of  sels.    Kings  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians 

that  capital,  and  enjoyed  the  special  friendship  of  Ireland,  which  has  elected  but  twenty  new 

of  the  King  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe,  and  members  in  two  hundred  years,  elected  him  an 

his  family.    In  Constantinople  he  was'  called  Honorary  Fellow.    He  had  served  for  many 

to  remove  a  tumor  from  the  head  of  the  reign-  years  as  President  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 

ing  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  and  was  invested  by  versity  Medical  College,  and  for  a  considerable 

that  sovereign  with  the  order  of  Knight  of  period  as  President  of  the  New  York  Academy 

MedMidechi  of  Constantinople  for  his  success,  of  Medicine,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 

On  his  return,  he  published  the  results  of  his  President  of  the  New  York  Inebriate  Asylum. 

tour  under  the  title  of  "  Travels  in  Europe  and  His  death,  which  was  the  result  of  a  very  brief 

the  East "  (N.  Y.,  1842),  and  not  long  after  a  illness,  was   induced    by  the  shock  he  ex* 

translation  of  "  Velpeau's  Operative  Surgery,"  perienced  on   receiving    the  intelligence  of 

with  extensive  additions  and  annotations,  in  President  Lincoln's  assassination.    His  genial 

four  volumes,  8vo.    Besides  these  works.  Dr.  temper,  fine  constitution,  and  temperate  habits, 

Mott  had  published  a  "  Sketch  of  the  lite  of  had  enabled  him  to  bear  up  under  his  vast  load 

Wright  Post,  M.  D. ; "  an  "  Anniversary  Dis-  of  care*and  his  constant  and  abundant  labors 

course  before  the  Graduates  of  the  University  to  a  good  old  age,  with  a  far  greater  measure 

of  New  York"    (1860);    "Disoourse  before  of  health  and  vigor  than  usually  fells  to  the 

the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Inebriate  Asylum ; "  lot  of  professional  men ;  and  when  at  last  the 

"  Eulogy  on  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D.,  before  Nestor  of  the  profession  was  taken  away,  he 

the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ; "  and  was  widely  and  almost  universally  mourned. 


JS 

NASSAU,  a  German  duchy.  Duke,  Adolf  I.,  the  facts  relative  to  the  ocean  steamers  m 

born  July  24, 1817,  succeeded  his  father  on  An-  Navy,  U.  S.,  and  Diplomatic  Gobbesposdesck. 
gust  20, 1839.   Heir  apparent.  Prince  Wilhelm,        NAVY,  UNITED  STATES.    Until  the  ter- 

born  April  22,  1832.    The  legislature  of  the  mination  of  hostilities  in  the  spring  of  1865, 

duchy  consists  of  two  Chambers,  meeting  an-  the  six  squadrons,  established  in  the  early  part 

nnally,  and  elected  for  the  term  of  six  years,  of  the  war,  continued  to  be  maintained,  viz. : 

Area,  1,802  English  square  miles.    Population  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  Bear-Admiral 

in  1864,  468,811.    Capital,  Wiesbaden,  with  a  D.  D.  Porter*;  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

population    of    26,573   inhabitants.     As    to  Rear- Admiral  J.  A.  Dahlgren ;  the  East  Gull 

their  religious  denominations,  the  inhabitants  Squadron,  Acting  Rear-Admiral  0.  E.  Strib- 

were  divided,  in  1868,  as  follows :  Protestants,  ling ;  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  Acting  Rear- 

241,834;   Roman   Catholics,    213,385 ;' Men-  Admiral  H.K.  Thatcher;  the  Mississippi  Flotilla, 

nonites,  104;  German  Catholics,  809;  Israel-  Acting  Rear-AdmiralS.  P.  Lee;  andthePoto 

ites,  7,252.     Contingent   of    Nassau  to  the  mao  flotilla,  Commander  Foxhall  A  Parker. 

Federal  Army,  5,498.  la  addition  to  these  there  were  the  usual  squad- 

NAVY,  CONFEDERATE.     The  surrender  rons  in  foreign*  waters,  which,  in  the  summer 

of  the  naval  vessels  of  the  Confederates  on  the  and  autumn,  were  greatly  increased  in  number? 

rivers  is  related  under  Aemt  Operations.    For  and  effectiveness. 
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The  most  important  operations  of  the  navy  Wells.    On  March  12th  the  gunboat  Eolas  pass- 

daring  the  year  were  those  performed  by  the  ed  safely  ud  the  river  and  opened  communi- 

North  Atlantic  Squadron,  acting  in  cooperation  cations  with  Gen.  Sherman,  at  Fayetteville. 

with  the  large  land  force  under  Gen.  Terry,  Nothing  else  of  interest  in  which  the  navy  par- 

in  the  successful  attack  upon  Fort  fisher,  on  ticipated  occurred  on  this  station  previous  to 

January  18th  and  15th,  of  which,  as  they  were  the  termination  of  hostilities.    In  the  latter 

intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  part  of  March  Admiral  Porter  went  up  the 

first  attack,  in  December,  1864,  a  foil  account  James  River,  to  superintend  whatever  duties 

was  given,  under  the  head  of  "  Operations  of  might  devolve  upon  the  navy  in  the  final  series 

the  United  States  Navy,"  in  our  volume  for  of  battles  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

1864.  Of  this  remarkable  attack  full  details,  As  the  operations  were  almost  exclusively  of  a 
not  accessible  when  our  narrative  was  written,  military  character,  his  vessels  were  not  actively 
were  included  in  the  documents  accompanying  employed.  After  the  evacuation  of  Richmond, 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  gunboats  proceeded  up  the  river,  removing 

1865.  Although  the  vessels  participating  in  torpedoes  and  other  obstructions  to  navigation, 
that  engagement  varied  in  size  from  small  gun-  At  Richmond  the  unfinished  ram  Texas,  and 
boats  of  five  hundred  tons  to  powerful  frigates  the  tug  gunboat  Beaufort,  were  found  unin- 
like  the  Wabash  or  Colorado,  or  the  New  Iron-  jured.  The  following  vessels  had  been  blown 
sides,  yet  in  weight  of  metal  and  in  the  rapidity  up  by  the  enemy :  Virginia,  flagship,  four  guns, 
and  force  of  their  fire  they  probably  exceeded  iron-clad ;  Richmond,  four  guns,  iron-clad ; 
any  fleet  that  ever  attacked  fortifications.  The  Fredericksburg,  four  guns,  iron-clad;  Nanse- 
accompanying  diagram  illustrates  the  position  mond,  two  guns,  wooden ;  Roanoke,  one  gun, 
of  every  vessel  in  the  attack,  and  the  manner  wooden;  Torpedo,  tender;  Shrapnell;  and 
in  which  their  fire  was  concentrated  upon  the  Patrick  Henry,  school- ship. 

fort.  The  attacking  squadron  numbered  forty-  The  operations  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squad- 
four  vessels,  mounting  upward  of  five  hundred  ron  had  little  of  that  stirring  character  notice- 
guns.  Admiral  Porter  declared  that  the  same  able  in  former  years  of  the  war.  Admiral 
fleet  which  was  used  at  Fort  Fisher  could  silence  Dahlgren  rendered  efficient  service  in  January 
Fortress  Monroe,  considered  the  strongest  and  in  transferring  a  part  of  Sherman's  army  to 
most  important  work  in  the  United  States,  in  a  Beaufort,  S.  0. ;  and  in  the  succeeding  month  a 
day,  and  dismount  all  the  conspicuous  guns ;  division  of  his  squadron  demonstrated  along  the 
and  that  the  iron-clads  could  demolish  all  the  approaches  from  Bull's  Bay  to  Mount  Pleasant, 
casemates  in  a  few  hours.  The  result  of  the  with  a  view  of  embarrassing  the  Confederate 
engagement  convinced  him  that  the  old  maxim,  commander  at  Charleston  and  deceiving  him  as 
that  "one  gun  on  shore  is  equal  to  many  on  to  the  Federal  plan  of  campaign.  Theoity  was 
shipboard, w  was  no  longer  true,  at  least  with  meanwhile  carefully  watched,  and  on  the  morn- 
respect  to  forts  of  earth  or  masonry,  having  ing  of  February  18th  it  fell  without  a  struggle 
guns  mounted  according  to  the  present  system ;  into  the  hands  of  the  naval  and  military  forces 
and  that  turrets,  similar  to  those  in  monitor  of  the  United  States.  Previous  to  their  de- 
vessels,  must  be  employed  to  protect  the  guns  parture  from  Charleston,  the  enemy  destroyed 
of  land  defences  from  such  a  fire  as  an  effective  most  of  their  effective  vessels  afloat;  but  the 
fleet  of  iron-clads  can  concentrate  upon  them,  ram  Columbia,  which  had  grounded  in  coming 
In  view  of  the  experience  derived  at  Fort  Fisher,  out  of  her  dock  in  January,  was  left  by  them, 
he  advised  that  all  works  hereafter  constructed  and  was  floated  on  the  26th  of  April.  She  was 
shall  be  earthworks,  and  that  those  already  pierced  for  six  guns,  and  was  plated  on  her 
built  shall  be  covered  with  earth,  the  guns  to  casemate  with  six  inches  of  iron.  The  harbor 
be  mounted  in  monitor  turrets,  which  can  be  was  found  to  be  plentifully  filled  with  obstruc- 
constructed  of  any  thickness  of  iron  deemed  tions,  and  the  numerous  powerful  earthworks, 
necessary.  In  this  way  only,  he  thinks,  can  which  had  so  long  defied  the  efforts  of  the  fleet, 
the  advantage  formerly  possessed  by  forts  over  were  uninjured. .  Georgetown  and  other  places 
ships  be  restored.  The  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  com-  on  the  coast  were  immediately  occupied  by  the 
pelled  the  abandonment  by  the  enemy  of  Forts  gunboats.  On  the  night  of  January  15th,  the 
Caswell,  Campbell,  and  Shaw,  and  other  works  monitor  Patapsco,  Lieut-Corn.  Quackenbush, 
defending  the  entrances  to  Cape.  Fear  River,  while  engaged  in  covering  the  scout  and  picket 
which  were  immediately  occupied  by  the  navy,  boats,  which  were  searching  the  entrance  to 
In  February  a  number  of  the  light-draught  ves-  the  lower  harbor  of  Charleston  for  obstructions 
sels  ascended  the  river  and  cooperated  with  the  and  torpedoes,  struck  and  exploded  a  large 
troops  under  Gens.  Schofield  and  Terry  in  the  torpedo  on  her  port  side,  and  almost  immedi- 
reduction  of  the  strong  works  guarding  the  ap-  ately  sank.  Five  officers  and  thirty-eight  men 
preaches  to  Wilmington.  The  capture  of  this  were  saved,  and  sixty-two  offioers  and  men  were 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  enabled  lost.  Two  other  vessels  were  lost  during  the 
Admiral  Porter  to  reenforce  the  squadron  in  Tear.  The  Dai  Ching  gunboat,  having  grounded 
the  James  River.  The  enemy  upon  their  re-  in  the  Combahee  River,  under  the  fire  of  a 
treat  from  Wilmington  took  the  large  iron-clad  Confederate  battery,  was  destroyed  by  her  com- 
Ghickamauga  some  distance  up  the  Cape  Fear  mander,  after  she  had  been  much  cut  up  and 
River,  and  sunk  her  across  the  stream  at  Indian  her  guns  disabled  in  a  seven  hours'  engagement* 
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All  the  officers  and  crew  were  brought  off  safe- 
ly, except  five.  On  the  morning  of  March  1st 
the  flagship  of  the  squadron,  the  Harvest  Moon, 
having  on  board  Admiral  Dahlgren,  was  struck 
by  a  torpedo  while  steaming  down  the  bay  of 
Georgetown,  and  sank  soon  after.  But  one 
life  was  lost.  The  operations  of  the  East  Gulf 
Squadron,  being  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
war,  were  of  comparatively  little  interest.  They 
were  confined  chiefly  to  petty  expeditions  on 
the  Florida  coast,  the  destruction  of  salt  works, 
eta  The  record  of  the  Mississippi  and  Potomao 
flotillas  is  equally  barren  of  stirring  events. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  the  chief 
interest  centred  around  the  investment  and 
capture  of  the  strong  works  which  defended 
Mobile.  The  naval  force  employed  to  cooperate 
with  the  troops  under  Gen.  Oanby  in  these 
operations  was  early  in  the  year  increased  by 
several  light-draught  iron-clads  detached  from 
the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and  which  were  well 
adapted  to  navigate  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
If  chile  Bay.  A  naval  reconnoissanco  on  March 
11th  having  shown  that  the  enemy  had  not 
evacuated  their  works  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city,  Admiral  Thatcher  covered  the  landing 
of  the  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  Fish'River,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  early  part 
of  April  cooperated  in  the  joint  military  and 
naval  attack  upon  Fort  Alexis  and  Spanish 
Fort.  The  upper  bay  was  found  to  be  thickly 
planted  with  torpedoes,  and  a  large  force  was 
employed  in  dragging  for  and  removing  them. 
In  •  spite  of  these  precautions,  however,  two 
river  monitors,  the  Milwaukee  and  Osage,  and 
the  "tin-clad"  Rodolph,  were  destroyed  by 
torpedoes  between  March  28th  and  April  1st, 
the  casualties  amounting  to  twenty-seven.  On 
April  14th  the  gunboat  Sciota  was  lost  by  the 
same  means,  and  during  the  operations  in  the 
bay  several  small  tugs  and  launches  met  a  simi- 
lar fate.  On  the  night  of  April  8th  Fort  Alexis 
and  Spanish  Fort  yielded  to  the  joint  attack  of 
the  army  and  fleet;  and  on  the  10th  a  detach- 
ment of  iron-clads,  in  consequence  of  the 
thorough  dragging  of  the  Blakely  River,  moved 
up  nearly  abreast  of  Spanish  Fort,  from  which 
point  Forts  Huger  and  Tracy  were  so  persist- 
ently shelled  that  they  were  evacuated  by  the 
enemy  on  the  succeeding  day.  On  the  12th 
the  troops  were  conveyed  across  the  bay  to  at- 
tack Mobile  on  its  west  side,  but  before  any  dem- 
onstration could  be  made  the  city  was  surren- 
dered by  the  mayor.  The  Confederate  army  and 
fleet,  on  evacuating  the  city,  retreated  up  the 
Tombigbee,  whither  preparations  were  making 
to  follow  and  attack  them,  when,  on  May  4th,  a 
proposition  was  received  from  Commodore 
Ferrand,  their  naval  commander,  to  surrender 
all  the  vessels  in  those  waters.  This  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  surrender  took  place  on  the 
10th  at  Nanna  Hubba  Bluff,  the  terms  being 
the  same  accorded  by  Gen.  Grant  to  Gen.  Lee. 
Four  vessels  were  surrendered,  the  Morgan, 
Baltic,  Nashville,  and  Black  Diamond,  and  four 
hundred  and   twenty-one   officers   and   men 


were  paroled.  The  Huntsville  and  Tuscaloosa, 
two  powerful  rams,  were  sunk  in  Spanish 
River  before  the  evacuation  of  Mobile.  Full 
details  of  the  operations  before  Mobile  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  "  Abmy  Operations." 
Subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  city  the  fleet  was 
employed  in  occupying  the  principal  forts  along 
the  Gulf  coast;  but  no  further  fighting  took 
place.  On  the  24th  of  April  the  Confederate  ram 
W.  H.  Webb,  having  run  the  blockade  of  Red 
Biver,  steamed  rapidly  down  the  Mississippi 
past  New  Orleans,  with  the  intention  of  getting 
out  to  sea  and  making  for  Havana.  So  unex- 
pected was  her  appearance  in  front  of  Now 
Orleans,  that  she  received  only  two  shots  in  her 
hull  while  passing.  She  was  immediately  pur- 
sued by  a  detachment  of  gunboats,  and  when 
about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  city  was  en- 
countered by  the  corvette  Richmond,  coming 
up  the  river.  Her  commander,  seeing  escape 
hopeless,  ran  her  on  shore  and  blew  her  up.  Her 
cargo  consisted  of  cotton,  rosin,  and  turpentine. 
The  crew  dispersed  among  the  swamps,  but 
were  eventually  nearly  all  captured. 

Although  in  1864  the  privateers  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  Georgia,  constituting  the  chief 
naval  force  the  enemy  then  had  afloat,  were 
destroyed  or  captured  by  national  cruisers, 
their  resources  were  not  yet  exhausted.  The 
shipyards  and  foundries  of  Great  Britain 
still  supplied  them  with  vessels  and  guns,  ar.d 
to  the  same  country  they  were  indebted  for 
trained  seamen  and  gunners  in  numbers  always 
equal  to  the  demand.  Early  in  1865  two  new 
vessels,  of  power  superior  to  those  which  had 
already  so  crippled  our  commerce,  were  put 
into  the  service,  and,  but  for  the  vigilance 
of  United  States  naval  officers  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  might  have  wrought  serious 
mischief.  One  of  these  was  the  iron-clad  ram 
Stonewall,  Captain  Page,  originally  built  for 
the  Danish  Government,  and  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  the  rebels.  Some  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing an  armament  and  crew  was  at  first  ex- 
perienced, but  in  January  she  was  met  by  an 
English  steamer  off  the  coast  of  France,  and 
her  armament,  which  was  made  in  England, 
with  supplies  for  a  cruise  and  an  English  crew, 
were  transferred  to  her.  When  fully  equipped 
and  manned  she  was  a  formidable  antagonist, 
having  a  heavy  ram  projecting  from  her  bow, 
and  two  turrets,  mounting  one  three  hundred 
pound  rifle  gun  and  two  others  of  less  calibre. 
She  was  easily  managed,  and  could  steam  at  the 
rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  On  February  4th 
the  Stonewall  arrived  at  Ferrol,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Spain,  where  she  received  some 
slight  repairs,  and  probably  took  in  additional 
supplies.  About  this  time  the  U.  S.  vessels 
Niagara  and  Sacramento,  which  had  received 
tidings  of  her  whereabouts,  arrived  at  the  neigh- 
boring port  of  Corunna,  and  kept  a  strict  watch 
over  her  movements.  Notwithstanding  their 
superiority  in  numbers  and  guns,  so  formidable 
did  the  iron-clad  seem  likely  to  prove  in  a  contest 
with  the  wooden  vessels,  that  the  two  sides  were 
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about  equally  matched.    In  smooth  water  the  the  command  of  J.  I.  WaddeD,  formerly  of  the 

Stonewall,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  U.  8.  navy.    Her  armament  consisted  of  six 

she  could  be  turned,  probably  had  the  advan-  guns,    viz.,    four   68-pounders  and   two   32- 

tage,  while  under  other  circumstances  the  su-  pounders,  with  a  rail  crew  of  British  sailors. 

1  periority  rested  with  her  adversaries.     Thus  The  first  heard  of  her  after  she  left  Madeira 

matters  remained  for  several  weeks,  no  occa-  was  that  she  had  destroyed  a  few  vessels  in  the 

sion  offering  when  both  sides  were  willing  to  neighborhood  of  the  Island  of  St  Helena.    Her 

risk  an  engagement.     In  the  latter  part  of  next  performance  was  to  double  the  Cape  of 

March  the  Stonewall  effected  her  escape  from  Good  Hope,  and  cruise  around  in  the  Bay  of 

Ferrol,  and  put  into  Lisbon  on  the  27th,  being  Bengal  and  the  Straits  of  Sunda.    She  then 

followed  thither  by  the  Niagara  and  Sacramento,  made  her  appearance  in  the  port  of  Melbourne, 

She  was  immediately  ordered  away  by  the  Australia,  and  having  coaled,  provisioned,  and 

Portuguese  authorities,  and  the  United  States  received  a  reinforcement  of  men,  sailed  on 

vessels  were  required  to  remain  twenty-four  February  8th  for  the  North  Pacific,  .where, 

hours  after  her  departure.    While  attempting  between  April  1st  and  July  lst>  she  destroyed 

to  change  their  anchorage  in  the  Tagus,  the  and  bonded  twenty-nine  vessels,  thus  entirely 

vessels  were  fired  upon  from  Belem  Castle,  un-  breaking  up  the  whaling  season  in  that  quarter. 

der  the  supposition  that  they  were  attempting  Although  notified  by  some  of  his  victims  that 

to  run  out  and  follow  in  the  traces  of  the  Stone-  the  Confederate  armies  had  surrendered,  Waddell 

wall  before  the  twenty-four  hours  had  expired,  gave  no  heed  to  the  intelligence,  but  continued 

Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost,  and  ample  his  work  of  destruction  until  four  months  after 

apology  was  rendered  for  the  outrage  by  the  the  fall  of  Richmond,  when  he  was  advised  by 

Portuguese    Government.     Captain    Craven,  an  English  vessel  that  Lee  was  on  parole  and 

commanding  the  Niagara,  was   subsequently  Davis  a  prisoner.    Nothing  remained  for  the 

court-martialed  for  neglecting  to  attack  the  Shenandoah  after  this  but  to  return  for  refuge 

Stonewall,  off  Ferrol,  and   sentenced  to  two  to  the  country  of  her  origin,  and  on  November 

years'  suspension  from  duty.  This  sentence  was  6th  she  cast  anchor  in  the  Mersey.      Capt. 

set  aside  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    Upon  Waddell  having  in  a  formal  letter  surrendered 

leaving  Lisbon  the   Stonewall    proceeded  to  his  vessel  to  the  English  Government,  she  was 

1  Teneriffe  and  thence  to  Havana,  where  she  ar-  by  the  latter  given  up  to  the  American  consul 
rived  on  May  11th.  On  the  28  th  Acting  Rear-  at.  Liverpool.  The  depredations  of  the  Shen- 
Admiral  Godon  arrived  at  Havana  with  the  andoah  upon  American  commerce  naturally 
squadron  destined  for  the  Brazil  station,  to-  formed  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
gcther  with  several  iron-clads,  and  soon  after-  ence  with  Great  Britain,  from  which,  though 
ward  the  Stonewall  was  surrendered  by  her  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  British  Govern- 
commander  to  the  Spanish  authorities.  She  ment,  if  disposed  to  do  so,  might  have  pre- 
was  subsequently  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  vented  the  sailing  or  the  refitting  of  cruisers  at 
United  States  by  tne  Spanish  Government,  and  various  times  during  the  war,  no  practical  re- 
conveyed  to  Washington.  dress  seems  to  have  been  obtained. 

The  Shenandoah,  the  second  of  the  two  ves-  From  the  commencement  to  the  termination 

sels  above  referred  to,  was  built  in  Glasgow,  in  of  the  war,  about  thirty  vessels  of  all  descrip- 

1803,  and  called  the  Sea  King.    Her  registered  tions  were  fitted  ont  by  the  enemy  to  prey  upon 

tonnage  was  seven  hundred  and  ninety  tons,  her  American  commerce;  and  although  but  seven 

framework  being  iron  with  wood  planking;  of  these,  viz.,  the  Sumter,  Nashville,  Alabama, 

and  she  was  propelled  by  engines  of  two  hun-  Florida,  Georgia,  Tallahassee,  and  Shenandoah, 

.  dred  horso  power.  She  was  originally  owned  were  in  any  respect  formidable,  their  operations 
by  William  Wallace,  of  London,  and,  like  so  were  disastrous  to  our  mercantile  navy  afloat, 
many  other  rebel  vessels,  was  entirely  of  British  and  almost  broke  up  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
origin  and  equipment.  In  September,  1864,  country.  Careful  statistics  show  that  during 
she  was  sold  to  Richard  Wright,  of  Liverpool,  the  war  275  vessels,  of  nearly  100,000  tons  in 
and  soon  after  cleared  in  ballast  at  London,  as  the  aggregate,  were  captured  by  these  pri- 
an  ordinary  merchant  vessel,  for  Bombay.  In  vateers.  These  comprised  4  steamers,  78  ships, 
the  mean  time,  another  vessel,  called  the  Laurel,  43  brigs,  82  barks,  and  68  schooners.  The  value 
of  Liverpool,  was  taking  on  board  all  the  neces-  of  the  vessels  and  their  cargoes  it  is  not  easy  to 
sary  armament,  stores,  etc.,  several  Confederate  compute,  but  it  amounted  to  many  millions. 
officers,  and  a  largo  number  of  men.  On  the  same  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  vessels  cap- 
day  that  the  Sea  King  sailed  from  London  for  turedand  sent  to  United  States  admiralty  courts, 
Bombay,  the  Laurel  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  for  adjudication,  from  Hay  1, 1861,  to  the  close 
Nassau.  The  two  vessels  met  at  Madeira,  and  of  the  war,  was  1,149,  of  which  there  were  steam- 
thence  proceeded  in  company  to  an  island  near  ers,  210 ;  schooners,  569;  sloops,  139 ;  ships,  IS ; 
by,  where,  within  Portuguese  waters,  the  ar-  brigs  and  brigantines,  29 ;  barks,  25 ;  yachts, 
mainent  and  men  were  speedily  transferred  2 ;  small  boats,  189 ;  rams  and  iron-clads,  6 ; 
from  the  Laurel  to  the  Sea  King,  both  vessels  gunboats,  torpedo  boats,  and  armed  schoon- 
being  still  under  the  British  flag.  The  Sea  King  ers  and  sloops,  10;  class  unknown,  7 — mak- 
was  then  renamed  Shenandoah,  hoisted  the  rebel  ing  a  total  of  1,149.  The  numbers  of  vessels 
lag,  and  set  forth  on  her  piratical  cruise,  under  burned,  wrecked,    sunk,   and   otherwise   de- 
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stroyed  daring  the  same  time  were :  steamers,  many  have  been  sold,  and,  with  most  of  the 
85;  schooners,  114;  sloops,  82;  ships,  2;  brigs,  men  that  were  actively  engaged  in  hostile  op- 
2;  barks,  4;  small  boats,  96;  rams,  5;  iron-  erations,  are  now  employed  in  peaceful  occupa* 
clads,  4;  gunboats,  torpedo  boats,  and  armed  tions."  At  the  commencement  of  December, 
schooners  and  sloops,  11 ;  total,  855 — making  1865,  when  .this  was  written,  of  the  great  naval 
the  whole  number  of  vessels  captured  and  de-  armament  which  had  been  employed  in  over- 
stroyed,  1,504.  Daring  the  war  of  1812  the  throwing  the  enemy  and  maintaining  the  na- 
naval  vessels,  of  which  there  were  801  in  ser-  tional  dignity  abroad,  there  were  in  actual 
vice  at  the  close,  made  291  captures.  .There  commission  but  one  hundred '  and  seventeen 
were  517  commissioned  privateers,  and  their  vessels  of  all  descriptions, 
captures  numbered  1,428.  Nearly  all  the  cap-  The  domestic  troubles  of  the  country  having 
tores  of  value  in  the  recent  war  were  vessels  been  appeased,  measures  were  at  once  taken  to 
built  in  so-called  neutral  ports,  and  fitted  out  reestablish  or  strengthen  the  various  foreign 
and  freighted  for  the  purpose  of  running  the  squadrons.  These,  though  not  greatly  increased 
blockade.  The  gross  proceeds  of  property  cap-  over  former  years,  either  in  the  number  of  ves- 
tured since  the  blockade  was  instituted,  and  sels  or  of  guns,  were,  nevertheless,  from  the  supe- 
condemned  as  prize  prior  to  the  1st  of  Novem-  riority  of  steam  over  sails  for  naval  war-vessels, 
ber,  1865,  amount  to  $21,829,548.96 ;  costs  and  and  the  improvement  and  new  patterns  of  ord- 
expenses,  $1,616,228.96;  net  proceeds  for  dis-  nance,  of  greatly  augmented  efficiency  and 
tribution,  $20,501,927.69.  At  the  close  of  the  power.  Four  foreign  squadrons,  the  European, 
year  there  were  a  number  of  important  oases  the  Brazilian,  the  East  India,  and  the  Pacific, 
still  before  the  courts,  which  will  largely  in-  were  on  a  permanent  footing  at  the  close  of 
crease  these  amounts.  The  Secretary  of  the  1865,  and  measures  were  in  progress  to  revive 
Navy  estimates  that  the  value  of  the  1,148  cap-  the  West  India  Squadron,  on  account  of  the 
tured  vessels  will  not  be  less  than  $24,500,000,  proximity  of  those  waters  to  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  855  vessels  destroyed  at  least  and  of  our  intimate  commercial  relations  with 
$7,000,000,  making  a  total  valuation  of  not  less  the  islands  therein.  It  was  also  proposed  to  make 
than  $81,500,000,  much  of  which  was  British  considerable  additions  to  the  Pacific  Squad- 
property,  ron  and  ultimately  to  divide  it,  in  view  of  the 
As  early  as  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  which  extensive  limits  of  the  station  and  the  rapidly 
sealed  the  last  of  the  Atlantic  ports  easily  ac-  developing  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
cessible  to  blockade-runners,  measures  were  South  American  republics. 
taken  for  the  reduction  of  the  squadrons  on  the  After  recapitulating  the  facts  connected  with 
Atlantic  coast.  But  this  process,  which  was  in-  the  expansion  of  the  navy,  between  1861  and 
tended  to  be  gradual,  was  pushed  forward  so  1865,  from  insignificant  proportions  to  an  al- 
rapidly  after  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  in  most  unexampled  size  and  power,  and  the  prin- 
April  and  May,  that  at  the  close  of  the  latter  cipal  achievements  performed  by  it,  the  Seore- 
month  the  entire  force  remaining  in  domestic  tary,  in  his  last  annual  report,  gives  the  follow- 
waters  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  vessels,  ing  interesting  statistics : 
Early  in  July,  this  force  was  further  reduced  _,  ,  *  *  *  x  *  *  «•  x_.A  i 
to  thirty  Bteamer^  which,  With  storeships  aad  .ta^rs^rUtr^^S 
tenders,  comprised  tne  enure  squadrons  on  the  by  these  desertions  in  the  moment  of  trial  was  tem- 
Atlantio  and  Gulf  coasts.  In  June,  the  North  porary.  Better  men  from  the  merchant  marine,  edu- 
and  South  Atlantic  Squadrons  were  consolidated  cated  and  vastly  more  efficient,  promptly  volunteered 
into  one,  known  as  the  Atlantic  Squadron,  and  their  services,  in  many  instances  at  neat  pecuniary 
~~~*~*«Jaaa  v«  a  „♦:«,.  t?,™  A^m?Mi  T>nAf™A  sacrifice,  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union.  About 
commanded  by  Acting  Rear-Admiral  Radford,  Beyen  tnousancl  five  hundred  of  these  gallant  and 

who,  in  June,  was  succeeded  by  Commodore  generous  spirits  have,  after  examination,  received 

Joseph  Lanman.     A  similar  consolidation  of  appointments  and  been  employed  in  the  navy.   Most 

the  two  Gulf  Squadrons  was  effected,  Admiral  °* the  volunteer  officers  have  received  an  honorable 

Thatcher  remaining  in  command.    On  July  81st  J^f'  "*  retumed  to  thw  peacefui  P™*"™* 

the  Potomac  Flotilla  passed  out  of  existence,  prom  seven  thousand  six  hundred  men  in  service 

and  on  August  14th  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  the  number 

which  had  been  gradually  reduced,  was  wholly  was  increased  to  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  at 

discontinued.    Alluding  to  the  extensive  scale  it8  cloM-   In  addition  to  these,  the  aggregate  of  art*, 

on  which  the  reductions  had  been  made,  the  E^E^^ 

Secretary  of  tne  .Navy,  in  his  last  annual  report,  0f  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fortv-four  pre- 
said :  "  There  were  in  the  several  blockading  viously  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  this  is  ex- 
squadrons  in  January  last,  exclusive  of  other  elusive  of  those  employed  in  the  private  ship  yards 
rintv  fnnr  hnnrinvl  and  RPventv-onA  va<hp1o.  and  establishments,  under  contracts,  constituting  an 
.«7VJ*^™™?W  almost  equal  aggregate  number.  Two  hundred  and 
and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  e^ht  ves18elg  T5?vel>een  commenced  and  most  of 

guns.     There  are  now  but  twenty-nine  vessels  them  fitted  for  service  during  this  period.    A  few  of 

remaining  on  the  coast,  carrying  two  hundred  the  larger  ones  will  require  still  further  time  for  com- 

and  ten  guns  exclusive  of  howitzers.    Disposi-  pletion.    Only  steamers,  the  propellers  also  having 

tion  has  been  made  of  all  the  others.    Some  f11^  P°weJ  ^av®  *"?*  h^t  bJ  *!>  Go7rnment 

*_Ii_             %     *«*»w  w  nu.  vuu  v^uvxo.     wins  during  my  administration  of  the  department. 

Of -the  vessels  are  laid  up  in   ordinary,  some  Since  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  four  hundred  and 

with  their  crews  are  on  foreign  service,  but  eighteen  vessels  have  been  purchased,  of  which 
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three  hundred  and  thirteen  were  steamers,  at  a  cost  pierced  for  twenty-one.    The  hull  is  built  in 

of  $18,866,681.83,  and  of  these  there  haye  been  sold  ky^  ^  gquare  logs,  securely  bolted  together, 

£^^  having  no8"  opening  between  them,Xd.  is 

caulked  inside  as  well  as  outside.  This  massive 
With  the  close  of  the  war  it  beoame  neces-  structure  is  strongly  trussed  with  diagonal 
sary  to  take  measures  for  laying  up  the  iron-  braces  of  iron  fastened  inside  of  the  solid  frame, 
clad  vessels  which  were  already  afloat,  and  securely  strengthening  her,  and  in  such  a  man- 
those  approaching  completion.  As  fresh  water  ner  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  she 
is  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  this  could  be  damaged  by  any  ordinary  disaster, 
class  of  vessels,  and  as  none  of  the  navy  yards  The  hull  is  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  four 
possessed  this  requisite,  the  Secretary  was  in-  inches  in  extreme  length,  and  seventy-two  feet 
duced,  in  the  absence  of  any  Congressional  ap-  ten  inches  extreme  beam.  The  main  hold  is 
propriation  for  a  suitable  dock  yard  or  station  twenty-two  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  in 
in  fresh  water,  to  select  League  Island,  in  the  depth.  Her  tonnage  is  set  down  by  the  naval 
Delaware  River,  which  a  committee,  appointed  authorities  in  the  register  as  five  thousand  and 
in  1862,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  had  ninety  tons.  The  ram  is  a  portion  of  the  ship 
reported  the  most  suitable  location  for  a  new  itself,  being  literally  the  bow  fashioned  into  a 
yard.  "so  far  as  iron  vessels  are  concerned."  huge  beak.  To  form  this  ram  the  vessel  is  a 
To  tnis  place  were  accordingly  conveyed  from  solid  mass  of  timber  from  her  stem  backward 
time  to  time  during  the  year  all  the  iron-dads  fifty  feet,  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  shock 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  not  in  commission.  On  the  to  break  it  off.  It  is  arranged  with  a  wrought- 
Mississippi  River,  where  there  is  as  yet  no  pub-  iron  jacket  or  front-piece  to  protect  it,  not  only 
lie  navy  yard,  the  station  at  Mound  City  has  from  shot  but  from  abrasion  in  contact.  The  side 
been  retained,  and  the  iron-clads  belonging  to  armor  is  of  the  best  hammered  iron  plates,  three 
the  Mississippi  Squadron  have  there  their  head-  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness,  and  screw- 
quarters.  Several  vessels  of  this  class  which  bolted  to  the  armor  cushion  by  one  and  a  half 
were  built  at  St.  Louis  and  attached  to  the  inch  bolts.  The  plates  are  placed  vertically, 
West  Gulf  Squadron,  where  they  rendered  and  not  horizontally,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
good  service,  particularly  in  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  iron-clad  vessels  of  Europe.  The  armor  which 
have  been  laid  up  at  Algiers,  opposite  New  Or-  covers  the  casemate  is  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
leans.  In  view  of  the  great  advantages  pos-  thickness,  and  is  also  placed  vertically  on  the 
sessed  by  League  Island,  and  the  contracted  sloping  sides.  The  top  of  the  casemate  will 
and  altogether  insufficient  area  of  the  Fhila-  have  a  light  bomb-proof  armor.  The  main 
delphia  navy  yard,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  deck  outside  of  the  casemate  will  be  covered 
has  strongly  urged  the  transfer  of  the  latter  to  with  thick  armor,  and  will  be  secured  to  the 
the  former  place.  On  July  22, 1865,  the  iron-  deck  by  three-quarter  inch  iron  bolts  with 
clad  ram  Dunderberg,  commenced  three  years  counter-sunk  heads.  The  armor  will  extend 
previous  at  the  ship  yard  of  W.  H.  Webb  in  out  over  the  shelf  which  serves  as  a  protection 
New  York,  was  successfully  launched.  In  size,  to  the  screw  and  the  two  rudders.  The  case- 
in strength,  in  offensive  power  by  means  of  her  mate  is  constructed  of  square  logs,  each  ono 
armament  and  ram,  and  in  her  almost  com-  foot  in  thickness,  built  up  to  the  height  of 
plete  impregnability,  she  is  perhaps  the  most  seven  feet,  and  covered  over  with  a  bomb-proof 
formidable  vessel  ever  constructed;  and,  al-  deck  on  which  it  was  originally  intended  to 
though  destined  to  be  completed  long  after  the  place  two  turrets,  similar  to  those  in  use  on 
termination  of  the  recent  rebellion,  she  will  board  of  Jhe  monitors.  The  casemate  will  con- 
prove  of  inestimable  value  as  an  engine  of  tain  twelve  to  fourteen  eleven-inch  Dahlgren, 
offence  or  defence  in  any  future  struggle,  and  four  fifteen-inch  Rodman  smooth-bore  guns» 
While  due  care  has  been  taken  to  render  making  it  the  heaviest  armament  of  its  number 
the  Dunderberg  safe  in  a  heavy  sea-way,  the  ever  placed  on  the  deck  of  any  vessel, 
prime  necessity  of  offering  the  utmost  resist-  The  following  table  recapitulates  the  general 
ance  to  the  missiles  of  an  enemy  has  not  been  dimensions  of  this  formidable  vessel : 

neglected.    For  this  end  the  advantage  of  an         Extremelcngth mh*  inches. 

angular  surface  to  receive  the  enemy's  fire  has         Extreme  beam 72  »  10    - 

been  combined  with  a  great  mass  of  timber  and         Depth  of  main  hold 22  "    T    " 

the  protective  powers  of  four  and  one-haif  2^5£^7.::7:7.::::  eo  « 

inch  solid  armor  plating.    In  her  general  ap-  Draught  when  ready  Vor*Bo«! .'.'.'.'    21  u 

nearance  she  resembles  a  huge  fort  embrasured         ToMa£ment Jwo  ^ 

for  a  score  of  the  heaviest  ordnance  yet  placed  weight  of  L^n  armor .7.7.7.7.7. 1,000  « 

upon  the  deck  of  any  vessel,  and  her  magnitude  jHmenHon*  of  Engine*,  A***,  cte. 

and  novel  design  are  rendered  pleasmg  to  the         Cyllndcr8(tWo),each looinchoa. 

eye  by  her  spars  and  outward  fittings.    The         stroke  of  platan* 46  u 

hull  contains  several  thousand  feet  of  solid  tim-  ^Ufh*7bona!n  Md  2  donk*y'       13  f 

ber  of  the  finest  quality  and  choicest  selection.  iie?ght°of  boUen!  7777777    it  iSet « fr«he*. 

The  bottom  is  flat>  the  sides  angular,  extremely         Front  of  boiler* si  M  6    * 

sharp,  and  surmounted  bj  a  casemate  in  which  J^£^-:":::"";:mjgi& 

are  to  be  placed  sixteen  guns,  although  it  u        Qntowftce W>  " 
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Condenser  snrikoe 12,000  square  feet.  ninetv-five  knots  a  day,  and  a  minimum,  rate 

gST?^ffiS?rr:::::::::r    «&**  ofahimdred  and  fourteen. 

Weight  of  propeller 84,580  pounda.  The  navy  yards  now  m  active  use  are  those 

?*£!*!*? of COfll-bimkere HXX?**  at  Kittery,  Me.;  Oharlestown,  Mass.;  Brook- 

Actnml  horse-power 5,000  horse.  ,  XT    vi'       -aCi  j  i  v       t»  m    Ys_~i. 

NomiMihorsS-powcr 1,500 horse.  lyn,  N.  Y.  ;   Philadelphia,  Pa.;    Washington, 

D.  O. ;  and  Mare  Island,  Gal. ;  besides  those  at 
Some  interesting  facts  and  statistics  concern-  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Pensaoola,  Fla.,  which  suf- 
ing  the  comparative  healthiness  of  iron-clads  fered  considerably  daring  the  time  they  were 
and  wooden  vessels  are  given  in  the  report  of  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Secretary  Welles 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur-  complains  that  they  are  all  of  limited  area,  and 
gery,  which  accompanies  the  annual  report  of  insufficient  for  our  present  navy.  u  Not  one 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  An  examination  of  them,"  he  says,  "presents  the  full  requisite 
of  the  sick-reports,  covering  a  period  of  over  conveniences  and  facilities  for  promptly  fitting 
thirty  months,  shows  that  so  far  from  being  out,  in  a  rapid  and  efficient  manner,  more  than 
unhealthy,  there  was  less  sickness  on  board  a  single  vessel  at  a  time.  Vessels  which  ought 
the  monitor  vessels  than  on  the  same  number  of  to  be  repaired  in  three  months  are  often  de- 
wooden  ships  with  an  equal  number  of  men,  tained  for  a  year,  and  officers  ordered  to  their 
and  in  similarly  exposed  positions.  Not  less  ships,  which  should  be  ready  for  sea,  have  been 
valuable  testimony  respecting  the  offensive  kept  waiting  for  months  at  great  expense  to 
power  and  seaworthy  qualities  of  iron-clads  of  themselves  and  the  country,  and  to  the  injury 
the  type  of  the  Monadnock,  which  is  double  of  the  service.  There  is  not  a  public  yard 
turreted,  carries  four  guns,  and  has  a  tonnage  where  an  iron  vessel  can  be  constructed,  an 
of  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  tons,  is  af-  iron  plate  made,  or  where  shafting  can  be 
forded  in  a  report  of  Admiral  Porter,  written  forged,  or  steam  machinery  manufactured,  ex- 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher.  Speaking  of  cept  on  a  moderate  scale ;  nor,  with  the  excep- 
the  conduct  of  the  monitors  in  a  gale  off  New  tion  of  Mare  Island,  in  California,  and  Norfolk, 
Inlet,  he  said :  "  The  smaller  monitors,  Mahopao  have  we  a  navy  yard  with  sufficient  room  to 
and  Canonicus,  at  times  almost  disappeared  erect  the  necessary  works  for  even  present 
from  sight,  and  the  commander  of  the  former  wants.  England,  besides  her  great  public  navy 
vessel  complained  of  discomfort,  owing  to  the  yards,  with  which  ours  can  bear  no  comparison, 
decks  leaking ;  but  the  vessels  were  in  no  danger  possesses  even  several  private  establishments, 
at  any  time.  As  to  the  Monadnock,  she  could  in  each  of  which  there  are  more  mechanical 
ride  out  a  gale  at  anchor  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  appliances  than  are  possessed  by  our  whole 
She  is  certainly  a  perfect  success,  so  far  as  the  country."  Entertaining  suoh  opinions,  he 
hull  and  machinery  are  concerned,  and  is  only  recommends  the  enlargement  of  the  yards  at 
defective  in  some  minor  details,  which,  in  the  Charlestown  and  Brooklyn,  the  rebuilding  of 
building  of  these  vessels,  require  the  superin-  those  at  Norfolk  and  Pensaoola,  the  comple- 
tendence  of  a  thorough  seaman  and  a  practical  tion  of  that  of  Mare  Island,  and  the  transfer  of 
and  ingenious  man.  The  Monadnock  is  capable  that  at  Philadelphia  to  League  Island.  Con- 
of  crossing  the  ocean  alone  (when  her  com-  gress,  however,  has  taken  no  measures  to  carry 
passes  are  adjusted  properly),  and  could  de-  out  these  suggestions,  and  the  outbreak  of  a  new 
stroy  any  vessel  in  the  Frencn  or  British  navy,  war,  a  few  years  hence,  would  find  the  coun- 
lay  their  towns  under  contribution,  and  return  try  as  inadequately  supplied  with  proper  navy 
again  (provided  she  could  pick  up  coal)  without  yards  and  facilities  for  building  or  repairing 
fear  of  being  followed.  She  certainly  could  ships  as  at  the  commencement  of  1861. 
clear  any  harbor  on  our  coast  of  blockaders  in  The.  Naval  Academy,  which  in  1861  was 
case  we  were  at  war  with  a  foreign  power."  temporarily  removed  from  Annapolis,  Md.,  to 
Elsewhere,  in  the  same  report,  he  says,  that  in  Newport,  B.  I.,  was  in  September,  1865,  re- 
a  fight  the  Monadnock  would  prove  more  than  stored  to  its  quarters  in  the  former  place,  and 
a  match  for  the  New  Ironsides,  which  has  been  at  the  close  of  the  year  oontained  four  hundred 
considered  the  most  powerful  vessel  in  the  and  fifty-one  midshipmen.  In  October  Admi- 
navy.  A  further  test  of  the  sea-going  qualities  ral  Porter  succeeded  Commodore  Blake  as 
of  the  Monadnock  was  afforded  in  her  voyage  superintendent.  The  present  buildings,  designed 
around  Cape  Horn,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  originally  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  midship- 
the  Pacific  Squadron.  In  the  roughest  weather  men,  being  wholly  inadequate  to  accommodate 
she  behaved  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  admira-  the  large  number  of  pupils,  additional  buildings 
tion  of  all  who  witnessed  her  performances,  and  grounds  are  imperatively  needed.  The  cost 
"In  the  long  seas  of  the  Pacific,"  says  Com-  of  these  is  estimated  by  the  late  superintendent 
mander  Rodgers,  "  I  observed  that  the  Monad-  at  $800,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  view 
nock  took  very  little  water  on  her  decks,  rising  of  the  temptations  thrown  in  the  way  of  students 
above  the  waves  easily  and  buoyantly."  He  by  the  location  of  the  school  in  the  midst  of  a 
further  reported  that  her  machinery  worked  large  town,  recommends  some  other  site  on  Ches- 
weU.  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  disor-  apeake  Bay.  The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors 
der  m  one  of  her  condensers,  which  was  soon  for  1864  shows  that  many  of  the  boys  entering 
repaired ;  and  also  that  she  made  good  speed,  the  school  have  neither  the  mental  nor  physical 
■ailing  at  a  maximum  rate  of  a  hundred  and  qualities  to  fit  t^cra  for  the  naval  service,  and. 
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are  obliged  to  leave  before  the  conclusion  of  The  whole  of  this  amount  will  not  be  needed 

the  course.    A  special  department  for  instruc-  for  disbursement  during  the  year,  and  several 

tion  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  naval  en-  of  the  bureaus  will  have  balances  sufficiently 

gineery  is   now  connected  with  the  school,  large  to  cover  their  expenditures  for  the  sue- 

With  a  view  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  ceeding  fiscal  year.    The  estimates  for  the  year 

enlisted  men  in  the  navy,  the  apprentice  system  ending  June  80,  1867,  are  as  follows : 

has  been  revived,  and  as  an  inducement  to  par-    Pajof  the  navy..: ■» $9,886,683  go 

ents  to  send  their  boys  for  instruction  in  sea-    $£^JS  SPSS*  Mamo!l*   1 2£>™  2! 

,.      ...  *    j    •■  j»    .    i    !«  .-•-.  — .       Jsouipmenl  of  vessels 1,000,000  00 

man3hlp,  ltlS  recommended  that  hall  the  an-     2fary  yards,  pay  of  auperintendepts,  etc 7,185,586  00 

nual  appointments  to  the  Naval  Academy  be  Navigation,  Naval  Academy,  Observatory, 

made  from  among  the  naval  apprentices  who  snr«onV,,nwe&^ei,andho^toi8V;;!r.!*.!       somsq  oo 

have  served  two  years  on  board  of  a  practice    Marine  corps 1,757,75*  60 

ship.    By  this  plan,  it  is  believed,  the  Physical    Contingent  and  miscellaneous 8,200,00000 

standard  of  the  midshipman  will  be  greatly  im-  Total $28,982,457  50 

proved,  while  a  better  class  of  boys  will  be  ob-  ^^  amount  mciades  the  sum  of  $6,500,000 
tamed  for  naval  apprentices.  for  the  erection  of  barracks  for  the  accommo- 
The  naval  pensio^n-fand  on  January  1, 1866,  dati<m  of  geamen  now  quartered  on  board  re- 
amounted  to  about  $10,000,000,  and  in  July  ^^^3 .  for  the  erection  of  additional 
last  it  paid  as  interest,  hi  currency,  the  sum  ot  dwelling-houses  for  officers  in  the  several  navy 
$292,783.59.  This  fund  is  wholly  derived  from  yards ;  the  purchase  of  land,  and  other  improve^ 
the  Government's  share  in  the  proceeds  of  ments  of  a  permanent  character, 
captured  and  condemned  prize  property :  most  NETHERLANDS,  THE,  or  Hoixajtd,  a 
of  it  was  foreign  capital,  embarked  in  foreign  kingdom  m  Europe.  King  William  HI.,  born 
bottoms  to  aid  the  insurgents.  The  mcome  February  19,  1817,  succeeded  his  father,  on 
from  this  source  will,  if  nghtiy  husbanded,  be  March  ir?  1849#  Heir  ftpparent  to  the  throne, 
ample  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Govern-  PrmCQ  Wmiam  born  September  4, 1840.  The 
mont  for  the  payment  of  naval  pensions,  with-  sovereign  nas  a  dvU  lut  of  600,000  guilders, 
T^JS!!?!?!*  XlV°n  the.Pe°P11t  0n  Member  md  80o,000  more  guilders  is  allowed  for  the 
1,  1865,  the  navy  pension  roll  was  as  follows :  prmCes  or  princesses  of  the  royal  family,  and 

^!5^^!lttM^al^^T^0?n,tt^to!^SIS  the  maintenance  of  the  court    According  to 

1,096  widows  and  orphans,  annually  receiving:...  179,042  00  \       ««iiwij«iw  w    *w  w     «.     -**«w  «i^  w 

J —                  *     *          '         ^     — . the  constitution  of  1848,  the  Upper  House,  or 

2,021  persona,  receiving  total  amount  of. $24S,529  60  first  Chamber,  consists  of  thirty-nine  members, 

Being  an  increase  during  the  year  of  four  bun-  elected  by  the  Provincial  Diets  from  among  the 

dred  and  eighteen  persons,  receiving  pensions  mosfc  highly  assessed  inhabitants;  the  second 

amounting  to  $58,870.40.  Chamber    numbers     seventy-two  ^  members, 

The  total  expenses  of  the  Naval  Department  elected  by  ballot    The  right  of  voting  is  made 

from  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  to  the  80th  of  contingent  upon  the  paying  of  a  tax  of  120 

June,  1865,  embracing  a  period  of  four  years  guilders.    Of  the  members  of  the  second  Cham- 

and  four  months,  and  covering  not  only  the  Der>  one-half  retire  every  second  year,  and  of 

ordinary  expenses  of  the  navy,  but  such  as  tne  Tipper   Chamber   one-third   every   third 

have  arisen  in  the  purchase,  construction,  and  y°ar»   Area,  10,905  square  miles.  Population  in 

equipment  of  vessels  and  in  the  maintenance  of  1854>  V99^44'    Capital,   Amsterdam,   with 

the  large  naval  force  required  during  the  war,  261,455  inhabitants.    The  largest  cities  next  to 

were  $3 14>170, 960. 68— an  average  annual  ex-  Amsterdam,  are  Rotterdam,  with  114,052  in- 

penditure  of  $72,500,990.93.    The  navy  has  habitants,  and  The  Hague  with  85,689.    There 

cost  the  Government  less  than  one-tenth  of  the-  were,  in  1868,  thirty-six  towns  having  a  popu- 

whole  expenses  entailed  by  the  war.  lation  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.    As  to 

The  following  tables  of  expenses. and  es-  their  religious  denominations,  the  inhabitants 

timates,  exhibit  the  great  reductions  which  were,  in  1859,  classified  as  follows:  Reformed 

will  follow  the  peace  establishment :  (Calvinists),    1 ,942,387 ;   Lutherans,    64,589 ; 

The  available  resoureea  tor  the  fiscal  year  CathoHcs,    1,284,486 ;    Greeks,  32 ;  Whtes, 

ending  June  so,  i860,  were $i40,ooi,i2C  go  63,890.    The  Netherlands,  in  1857,  had  2,478 

Expenditures  dining  the  same  time 118,781,675  95  publio  Schools,   With  4, 638  schoolmasters   and 

028,809^450  04  134  schoolmistresses ;  186,766  boys  and  186,001 

Appropriations  not  wanted  and  carried  to  snr-  girls:  944  higher  Schools,  with  1,842  male  and 

»luafund 900,459  89  female  ^1^  m^  40,493  male  and  40,652 

Leaving  a  balance  at  the  commencement  of  female  pupils ;  63  additional  "  Latin  schools," 

n^SSSStS^/^'A"''; ■«?HS'S2?5  with  1,802  pupils;  three  universities— Leyden, 

Theappropriattonafortheenrrentyearare..    119,882,028  75  Gronm'geDj  ^  Utrecht-with  1,327  studente/ 

Making  the  total  available  resources  from  The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands 

?^^Z***^.?™^?Ut4*Wi*  *  contained,  in  1863,  the  following  population: 

m,  .    .  ,     .         -      ,    .,        ,  ,  East  Indies. 10,119,494 

This  is  exclusive  of  what  has  been  and  may  west  indies 8i,w» 

be  derived  from  the  sale  of  vessels  and  other  Coast  of  Guinea. 120,000 

property  which  the  close  of  the  war  has  en-  The  most  important  of  the  East  India  poo- 

abled  the  department  to  dispose  of.  sessions  are  the  following : 
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Colooln.  Inhabitant!. 

Java  and  Madura 18,649,680 

Sumatra  (Western  Coast). 1,070,768 

Borneo  **  *     841,078 

Da       Eastern  Coast 610,679 

Celebes.... 294.418 

Timor. 907,184 

The  number  of  Europeans  living  in  the  Dntch 
East  Indies,  is  38,194,  of  whom  27,565  were 
born  in  the  colonies.  But  this  number  does 
not  include  the  East  India  army,  which  com- 
prises 12,474  Europeans.  The  number  of 
Chinese  in  the  East  India  colonies  is  234,268. 
In  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  slavery  was 
abolished  on  July  1,  1868.  Before  that  date 
the  slave  population  amounted  to  35,371.  The 
budget  for  1865  estimates  the  revenue  at  103,- 
848,076  guilders;  the  expenditures  at  103,652,- 
597  guilders.  The  public  debt  amounted,  in 
1865,  to  999,266,882  guilders.  The  budget  for 
the  colonies  showed,  in  1863,  a  surplus  of 
8,780,609  guilders.  The  army  consisted,  in 
1865,  of  1 ,837  officers,  and  59,249  men.  The 
East  India  army  numbered  in  1862,  24,544 
infantry;  2,823  artillery;  624  cavalry;  937  en- 
gineers ;  1,264  officers.  The  fleet  in  1865  con- 
sisted of  154  vessels,  carrying  2,150  guns.  The 
value  of  imports  amounted,  in  1863,  to  442,- 
488,906  guilders  (from  the  United  States 
8,661,955) ;  of  exports,  to  874,730,947  guilders 
(to  the  United  States  3,279,722).  The  move- 
ment of  shipping  was  as  follows : 


EXTSBED. 

Clkakzd. 

V«Mb. 

Toning*, 

VmnIs. 

Tonnag*. 

1862 

8,861 
8,894 

1,767,626 
1,662,291 

9,078 
8,618 

1,889,281 

1868. 

1,740,887 

17,266 

8,419,916 

17,691 

8,679,618 

The  merchant  navy  consisted,  in  December, 
1863,  of  2,231  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  510,162. 

The  leading  measure  of  the  session  of  the 
States-General  which  closed  in  1865,  was  the 
repeal  of  the  Municipal  Excise  Act — an  aot 
which  authorized  every  municipality  to  impose 
excise  duties  on  whatever  articles  of  consump- 
tion they  thought  proper.  Thus,  scarcely  an 
article  of  domestic  use  was  allowed  to  pass  any 
of  the  city  gates  without  paying  the  town  ex- 
cise—a system  attended  with  immense  incon- 
venience both  to  merchants  and  consumers. 
The  repeal  of  the  Excise  Act  was  to  come  into 
operation  on  January  1, 1866,  and  its  first  effect 
was  expected  to  be  to  give  a  great  impetus  to 
the  trade  in  French  wine  with  Holland,  on 
which  a  mere  nominal  duty  was  to  be  placed, 
in  conformity  with  the  recent  commercial 
treaty  concluded  between  France  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. The  great  failure  of  the  session  was 
the  withdrawal,  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  of 
the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Newspaper  Stamp 
Act.  When  this  bill  was  introduced  it  met 
with  so  much  opposition  that  the  minister 
thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  it  rather  than 
go  to  a  division.  The  chief  domestic  event  of 
fiie  session  was  the  withdrawal  of  M.  Groen 


Van  Prinsterer,  the  able  leader  of  the  "  Church 
and  State  "  (conservative)  party,  from  political 
life,  in  consequence  of  increasing  infirmities. 

NEVADA.  The  Legislature  was  convened 
for  its  second  session  at  Carson  City,  on  January 
1,  1865,  and  was  organized  by  the  choice  of 
Republican  officers  in  both  houses.  It  con- 
tinued in  session  about  two  months,  and  among 
its  proceedings  was  the  passage,  on  February 
16th,  of  a  joint  resolution  ratifying  the  anti- 
slavery  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  There 
was  but  one  vote  in  each  house  in  the  negative, 
both  being  thrown  by  Democrats. 

An  election  was  held  in  November  for  a 
member  of  Congress  and  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature. The  resolutions  of  the  Democratic 
Convention  endorsed  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  urged  a  speedy  admission  of  the 
reconstructed  States  into  the  Union.  Those  of 
the  Republicans  were  as  follows : 

Jfesofoai,  That  we  endorse  our  national  and  State 
administrations,  conducted  as  they  have  been  with 
patriotism,  wisdom,  and  economy :  and  will,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  give  to  both  that  support  which 
they  have  so  well  deserved  at  the  hands  of  the  Union 
organization. 

Jtoolvsdj  That  there  mast  be  no  imprudent  haste 
in  admitting  representatives  from  the  conquered 
rebel  States  into  the  national  Congress;  and  we  are 
inflexibly  opposed  to  according  these  communities  a 
position  of  equality  in  power  and  dignity,  and  par- 
ticipation  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  loyal  States,  until  most  conclusive 
and  unmistakable  proof  has  been  furnished  of  pro- 
found contrition  for  the  past  and  devoted  patriotism 
in  the  future. 

Jtoolved,  That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  alike  bv  virtue  of  the  Constitution  and  under 
the  laws  of  nations,  as  a  victorious  belligerent,  may, 
in  consideration  of  the  withdrawal  of  its  military 
power  and  the  restoration  to  their  ancient  status 
in  the  Federal  Union  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States,  subject  such  States  to  such  conditions  as 
may  place  the  peace,  integrity,  and  existence  of  the 
nation  beyond  the  hazard  of  future  disturbance ;  and, 
in  all  its  intelligent,  earnest  efforts  to  secure  this 
great  end,  the  Union  men  of  Nevada  will  support  the 
administration  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  right  of  suffrage 
is  limited  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  to  the  loyal  white  man,  we  are,  therefore, 
opposed  to  changing  our  organic  and  statutory  law 
in  this  respect,  and  are  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  reorganization  of  the  State  govern- 
ments of  the  so-called  seceded  States,  limiting  this 
right  to  the  loyal  white  man,  until  time  and  experi- 
ence shall  demonstrate  that  it  is  impracticable  to  re* 
organize  said  State  governments  on  such  basis. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  vote  for 
member  of  Congress : 

Delos  B.  Ashlar,  Republican 8,691 

H.  K.  Mitchell,  Democrat 2,115 

Majority  for  Ashley 1,576 

The  Legislature  elected  is  reported  to  be 
unanimously  Republican  in  both  branches. 

The  public  debt  of  Nevada  amounted,  on  Jan- 
nary  1,  1866,  to  $486,500,  of  which  $60,000 
were  due  on  January  10th ;  $49,000  on  February 
1st;  $5,775  on  July  1st;  and  $ll,250  on  August 
1, 1866,  which  would  leave  the  debt  on  the  last- 
named  date  $810,475.  The  third  section  of  the 
ninth  article  of  the  Constitution  provides  that. 
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"for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  State  to  lowing  table,  showing  the  approximate  yield 

transact  business  on  a  cash  basis  from  its  or-  of  these  mines  daring  the  first  nine  months  of 

ganization,  the  State  may  contract  public  debts ;  1 865 : 

but  such  debts  shall  never  in  the  aggregate,  Pw"da  *"*£?*£?*         t*,b** 

exclusive  of  interest,  exceed  the  sura  of  three  Febr^y™.  7.7.7.7. 7.7 .7.7   Slioel..  *um,«» 

hundred  thousand  dollars,  except  for  the  pur-  Marcm . . .7.7.7.7.7.' ." .' ." ." ." ." ." '.   6U87  [ "  * 

pose  of  defraying  extraordinary  expenses,  such  m£1;;;;7:77777:77:   $$   ...h*i,sii 

as  would  be  necessary  in  time  of  war  or  insur-         jUno 49,»79 

rection."     Under   this  provision   it   is   con-         July... 4i,a«       M004fl„ 

tended  that,  as  the  State  debt  already  exceeds  sepumbiV. 7.7. 7. 7.7.. 7.'. 7.  $278)' 
the  limit  allowed,  no  more  money  can  be  raised 

oy  loan  until  the  present  indebtedness  is  re-  In  nearly  every  mine  on  the  ridge  the  lower 
duced,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  next  fiscal  workings  now  show  ore  which  is  of  inferior 
year  will  have  to  be  met  by  taxation.  quality,  and  much  less  in  quantity  to  what  the 
Her  silver  mines  still  continue  to  be  the  great  upper  levels  have  produced;  and  it  becomes 
source  of  wealth  to  Nevada;  and  notwithstand-  interesting  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
ing  several  districts  have  enjoyed  an  ephemeral  continuing  the  excavations  already  commenced, 
notoriety,  the  "Washoe"  region  still  maintains  with  a  view  of  finding  new  and  valuable  de- 
its  preeminence,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  do  posits  of  ore  at  a  much  lower  depth.  On  this 
eo  for  many  years  to  come.  The  following  point  the  opinion  of  William  Ash  burner,  Min- 
table  shows  the  average  monthly  production  of  eralogist  of  the  California  State  Geological 
the  four  principal  mining  centres  of  Nevada,  Survey,  is  worth  quoting.  "  It  is  now,'1  he 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1865 :  says,  "an  accepted  conclusion  by  all  those  per- 

Washoc  (Virginia  and  Gold  Hiu  Dtatricte) $1,286,575  sons  who  have  examined  the  matter  carefully, 

Austin  (Keese  River  District) 75,000  and  have  had  the  most  experience  in  geological 

^[Tvte^tSX&ii).:.-;:: .v.":::::::      ,tg  *•  ™11  as  in  genera,  mining  matters,  that  the 

Oomstock  is  a  fissure  vein  of  extraordinary 

Total  monthly  average '...$1,881,661  width  and  productiveness,  and,  consequently, 

Of  this  amount  by  far  the  greater  part  comes  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  have  great  right  to 
from  the  celebrated  Oomstock  lode,  near  the  assume  that  ore  exists  and  will  ultimately  be 
town  of  Virginia,  in  Western  Nevada,  which  found  at  as  great  a  depth  as  it  is  possible  to 
may  be  described  as  a  ledge  of  ore  running  extend  underground  workings.  In  met,  there 
along  the  mountain  side  for  three  miles,  and  is  no  instance  where  a  well-defined  fissure  vein 
having  a  width  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  has  been  found  terminating  entirely  in  depth ; 
feet,  and  a  depth  at  present  incalculable,  and  although  nothing  is  more  frequent  in  the 
Over  thirty  companies,  formed  principally  progress  of  working  than  to  meet  with  barren 
by  Eastern  capital,  were  at  wort  on  this  zones  of  unproductive  matter,  their  metalliferous 
ledge  in  1865,  but  so  variable  is  the  soil  in  contents  have  never  been  exhausted  at  any 
mineral  richness  that  probably  not  half  of  them  depth  which  has  yet  been  obtained  by  mining, 
have  paid  dividends.  One  company  has  spent  The  limit  to  the  successful  working  of  one  of 
already  a  million  of  dollars,  without  striking  a  these  veins  appears  to  be  fixed  entirely  by  the 
bed  of  "pay  ore,"  that  is,  ore  rich  enough  to  increased  cost  of  extraction  of  the  ore,  and 
pay  for  mining.  The  success  of  other  com-  pumping  the  water  from  the  lower  levels,  and 
panies,  again,  has  been  of  the  most  remarkable  consequent  reduction  of  the  profits.  There  is 
character.  The  Gould  &  Ourry,  which  is  the  a  point,  of  course,  where,  in  the  absence  of  new 
largest  and  most  famous  enterprise  on  the  Oom-  discoveries  of  increased  value,  the  receipts  will 
stock  ledge,  has  mined  to  the  depth  of  eight  exactly  counterbalance  the  expenses  of  work- 
hundred  feet,  excavated  five  millions  of  cubic  ing,  and  then  soon  these  latter  will  exceed  the 
feet  of  earth,  and  produced  twelve  millions  former."  *  *  *  "  As  a  general  thing,  these 
of  bullion,  of  which  four  millions  were  clear  mines  have  been  worked  neretofore,  not  so 
profit.  It  is  said  that,  but  for  extravagance  in  much  with  reference  to  the  permanent  inter- 
the  management  and  the  necessity  of  expensive  ests  of  the  stockholders,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
experiments,  the  net  profits  would  have  reached  raising  the  market  value  of  the  stock.  With 
six  millions.  This  company  has  now  more  this  view,  it  has  frequently  happened  that  cir- 
than  two  miles  of  underground  passages,  and  cumstances  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
has  consumed  more  lumber  to  brace  up  the  mines  have  been  concealed  from  the  #  public, 
walls  of  its  tunnels  than  the  entire  town  of  and  the  policy  has  hitherto  been  to  increase 
Virginia,  containing  from  ten  to  twelve  thou-  the  production  as  largely  as  possible,  in  order 
sand  inhabitants,  has  used  for  all  its  buildings,  to  enable  certain  persons  to  realize  immediately 
In  May,  1865,  for  the  first  time  since  the  dis-  great  profits  from  the  sale  of  their  stock,  rather 
covery  of  the  Oomstock  lode  in  1859,  its  an*  than  await  the  slower  and  perhaps  more  haz- 
nual  production  began  to  diminish,  and  so  ma-  ardous  returns  which  it  was  expected  would  be 
terially  to  diminish,  that  fears  are  entertained  afforded  by  the  dividends.  This  is  the  only 
lest  the  mines  may  be  giving  out  and  fail  to  excuse,  or  rather  reason,  why,  in  the  midst 
pay  expenses.  That  these  fears  are  not  with-  of  mines  yielding  so  enormously,  no  proportion 
oat  some  foundation  will  appear  from  the  fol-  of  the  gain  in  their  more  prosperous  days  w&s 
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ever  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  exploration ;  Pike  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  these  works  in  ad-  tives.  On  the  succeeding  day  Governor  Smyth 
vance  of  those  of  extraction  seems  never  to  have  was  inaugurated,  and  a  Secretary  of  State, 
entered  the  minds  of  those  persons  who  were  Treasurer,  and  other  State  officers  were  elected 
called  upon  to  fill  the  positions  of  trustees  to  by  a  convention  of  both  houses.  The  Legisla- 
the  various  companies,  until  the  receipts  began  ture  adjourned  on  July  1st,  having  passed  153 
to  be  inferior  to  the  expenses."  acts  and  resolutions.  One  of  the  most  important 
Conscious  that  their  existence  depends  upon  acts  in  relation  to  the  State  finances  authorized 
the  discovery  of  new  deposits  of  ore  at  a  lower  the  Treasurer,  with  advice  of  the  Governor  and 
depth,  most  of  the  companies  on  the  Comstock  Council,  to  issue  bonds,  not  exceeding  one  mill- 
ledge  are  now  engaged  in  sinking  their  shafts  ion  of  dollars,  in  such  sums  and  for  such  time, 
deeper.  Their  average  depth  is  now  about  five  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  frve  years,  and 
hundred  feet  only,  while  that  of  some  of  the  At  such  rate  of  interest,  payable  semi-annually, 
most  celebrated  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  as  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council, 
Europe  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  hundred,  should  determine  upon.  It  also  provided  for 
The  Gould  &  Curry  Company  "are  tunnelling  the  raising  of  seven  hundred  and  filly  thousand 
the  mountain  on  which  their  mine  is  situated,  dollars  by  taxation,  to  be  assessed,  collected, 
some  distance  below  their  previous  excavations,  and  P&id  into  the  State  Treasury  on  or 
and  in  connection  with  it  propose  to  sink  a  before  December,  1866 ;  also,  that  on  the  first 
shaft  of  enormous  depth,  with  a  strong  prob-  day  of  January,  1867,  there  shall  be  set  apart 
ability  of  finding  valuable  deposits  of  ore.  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
There  is  also  a  project  for  draining  these  mines  lars,  and  annually,  for  four  years  afterwards, 
by  means  of  an  adit  some  three  and  a  half  miles  such  sums  as  will  be  needed  to  pay  up  the  one 
in  length,  known  as  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  which  million  of  bonds  authorized  above.  An  act  in 
will  strike  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  nearly  two  relation  to  a  temporary  loan  empowered  the 
thousand  feet  below  the  outcrops.  A  careful  Treasurer  to  borrow  for  the  immediate  use  of 
estimate  shows  that  within  the  last  five  years  the  State  the  sum  of  one  million  and  ^vq  hun- 
upward  of  thirty-five  millions  have  been  taken  dred  thousand  dollars  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
from  the  Comstock  ledge  and  put  upon  the  one  year.  Another  act  levied  a  tax  of  twenty- 
market,  and  that  enough  has  been 'wasted  in  five  per  cent,  upon  the  income  of  all  bonds, 
the  working  of  the  ore  to  make  the  products  notes,  or  other  securities  not  taxed  by  the  State ; 
of  the  district  reaoh  sixty  millions.  the  intent  being  to  levy  a  duty  upon  the  income 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  The  political  canvass  of  Government  bonds,  and  thus  indirectly  tax 
in  this  State  commenced  early  in  the  year  with  the  bonds  themselves.  This  act  was  advocated 
the  nomination  by  the  Republican  and  Demo-  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature, 
cratio  parties  of  candidates  for  Governor  and  and  passed  mainly  through  their  votes,  the 
other  State  officers,  and  for  members  of  Con-  great  body  of  the  Republicans  opposing  it. 
gress.  The  former-  nominated  for  Governor  By  a  vote  of  the  people  in  the  November 
Frederic  Smyth,  and  passed  resolutions  express-  election  of  1864,  it  devolved  upon  the  Legislature 
ing  confidence  in  the  administration  of  President  of  1865  to  appoint  a  time  for  the  meeting  of  a 
Lincoln  and  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  Constitutional  Convention,  and  to  order  the 
of  the  war.  The  Democrats  nominated  Edward  election  of  delegates  to  the  same.  The  action 
AY.  Harrington,  and  adopted  as  a  platform  of  of  the  convention  was  to  be  limited  to  the  fol- 
principles,  "  the  Constitution  and  the  Union."  lowing  questions :  to  enable  our  qualified  voters 
Amendments  sustaining  the  Kentucky  and  Vir-  in  the  military  or  naval  service  to  exercise  the 
ginia  resolutions  of  179$-'99,  recommending  a  right  of  suffrage  while  absent  from  the  State; 
convention  of  States,  and  denouncing  the  anti-  to  abolish  all  religious  tests  as  qualifications  for 
slavery  amendment  and  the  war,  were  rejected,  office ;  to  diminish  the  number  of  members  of 
The  election  took  place  on  March  14th,  with  the  House  of  Representatives ;  to  increase  the 
the  following  result :  number  of  members  of  the  Senate ;  and  to  make 
Qom„m  Nnmi-rof  vot«.  provisions  for  future  amendments  of  the  Con- 
Frederic  Smyth,  Republican 84,145  stitution.    A  Legislative  committee,  to  whom 

Edward  w.  Harrington,  Democrat 28,017  the  subject  was  referred,  recommended  that  it 

Majority  for  Smyth e,ari  he  referred  to  the  Legislature  of  1866,  which 

f                                           ,  was  done.    Among  the  last  proceedings  of  the 

The  Legislature  elected  at  the  same  time  stood  Legislature,  were  the  passage  of  a  resolution 

as  follows :  ratifying  the  antislavery  amendment  to  the 

smite.       feu*     joint  b«iiot.  Constitution,  and  also  of  the  following  resolu- 

dSK::::;:  :::::::  j       S*        8?  tions  *n  na*>nai  affairs : 

BepnfrUcanmaJorfty..    1               100               106  KPf^^X **!«  ¥>£  "n .welcSae  !?th  ****** 

vw  ««»**«mW    j  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Giver,  the  return  of  peaco 

Three  Republicans  were  also  elected  members  and  the  restoration  of  the  national  authority. 

of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  * .  JSeto^ed,  That  we  give  our  hearty  thanks  to  our 

The  Legislature  convened  at  Concord  on  June  ?oldlcr8'  who£ft  *he  fomforts  and  fcunty  ot  borne 

iuy  ^uiowugwuiwiwo.  wuwiu  wu  «uug  ^  BUppress  tne  rebellion  and  restore  the  Union; 

7tn,  and  was  organized  by  tne  election  of  i*.  A.  that  we  will  cherish,  with  perpetual  hono~,  the  mem. 

Btraw  as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  A.  F.  ory  of  those  who  hare  given  tneir  lives  a  sacrifice  fo 
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their  country,  and  that  we  receive  as  a  priceless  2,828 ;  number  of  scholars  four  years  of  ago 

treasure  those  who  are  permitted  to  return  to  us  ^fl  upward,  attending  school,  83,401 :  average 

SS^Ifft^S^^ES?^           0Ty  attendance,  62,826;  number  between  four  and 

example  of  their  heroic  deeds.  -      ,  *      7.      v.  ,         n  ... 

8.  fetched,  That  we  take  a  just  pride  in  the  patriot-  fourteen  not  attending  anywhere,  8.440 ;  num- 

iam,  perseverance,  and  wise  counsels  of  the  statesmen  ber  of  male  teachers,  759;  female  teachers, 

who  have  administered  our  national  Government  8,262 ;  volumes  reported  in  school,  district,  and 

amidst  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  rebellion,  town  libraries,  71,411 :  scbool  houses  unfit  for 

^tiffoft^  their  purposes,  609 ;  u^oc*sM  teacber,  163; 

4.  Besohed,  That  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  money  strictly  used  for  schools,  $244,263.62 ; 

ability,  integrity,  and  patriotism  of  Andrew  Johnson,  amount  for  each  scholar,  $2.90 ;  visits  of  citi- 

President  of  the  United  States;  and  while  under  the  zens,  not  including  strangers,  82,665 ;  number 

peculiar  situation  of  the  country  no  one  can  antici-  of  academies  and  permanent  schools  reported, 

Sate  the  exigencies  which  may  arise,  believing  that  fi-.                             r                                   r      -i 

e  will  be  fully  equal  to  every  emergency,  we  pledge  i^_         xl_                  .  .,          vr       tt        i_- 

to  him  and  to  the  Government  our  united  action  and  During  the  recent  civu  war  Hew  Hampshire 

earnest  support  furnished  88,427  troops  to  the  national  armies. 

6.  JUsolved,  "That  with  proper  safeguards  to  the  Of  these  11.089  have  been  disabled,  and  5.518 

purity  of  the  ballot-box,  the  elective  franchise  should  fejj  m  battle 

l£5ttffi^2?^flS!l2i  Of  the  resources  and  products  of  the  State 

before  thelaw,"  and  that  m  the  reorganization  of  the  the  following  account  is  given  by  Gov.  Smyth : 

rebellious  States,  both  justice  and  saTety  require  that  T             branches  of  agriculture  we  have  already 

fr^ameT                                        protection  of  the  ^  J  comparative  Segree  of  excellence.     In 

■tLttS  Z*ZX&%  f tt6rf  °n  °f  ZST  taESrafi  &JS2&S*  Ja1ne,T4od! 

ators  and  the  Bepresentatives  in  Congress,  to  these  penilgyiVania,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  MrcMgan, 

ESW^it2F3^  th°   seDtm,e,lta  of  th0  Wisconsiriowa!  orWest  Virginia!.    bW«^ 

people  of  New  Hampshire.  our  aven£e  ^  pcr  ^  £m  bll8hel8j  and  j, 

An  additional  resolution  endorsing  the  dec-  larger  than  that  of  Maine,  New  York,  Maryland,  Del- 

laration  of  President  Johnson,  "  that  the  States  aware,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Kan- 

that  bave  been  in  rebellion  are  still  States,  or  Wiw^ 

:~  ^*v^«  „a„l  av-a  ai.-  m a      *  at?  lo*  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  larger  than  that  of  any 

in  other  words  that  the  Governments  of  those  other  State,  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains,  In  r/c 
States  are  not  destroyed  but  were  only  in  crops  our  average  yield  per  acre  is  14*  busbeK 
abeyance,  and  that  when  the  rebellion  was  and:  is  larger  than  that  of  Maine^New  Jersey,  Ken- 
suppressed,  and  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  *Scky».0hloj  ^Mgan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  or  West 
revved,  neither  «*e  President  nor  Congress  J^  *£^aSj»fiJi:3 
has  any  authority  to  prescribe  the  qualification  equfti  to  each  of  the  other  New  England  States.  Of 
of  electors  of  those  States,"  was  rejected  by  a  beef  and  mutton  we  produce  all  that  is  required  for 
large  majority.  home  consumption,  with  a  surplus  for  other  mar- 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  was  thus  kei2:  ,                ..     r  ..  ,  _  .    ..      ««n._  „.* 

avi««kua^  ;«  *^A  ™A„«,™  r,fi  n~~  e~-*^  *«  +i,~  The  heavy  growth  of  timber  in  the  northern  part 

exlnbited  in  the  message  of  Gov.  Smyth  to  the  of  the  state,  must  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 

Legislature :  owners  for  many  years  to  come.    Our  minerals  are 

Funded  debts  and  trust  funds $1,628,878  44  also  attracting  more  attention.    The  variety  of  ores 

Notes  due  the  current  year n"~* ywwv  *~     -_*  *■--*-   **  * -•. j  t—  -n— *  -*  — 


Total  debt,  represented  by  loans $3,978 

Interest  due  tie  current  year 288,000  00  dlfcVe"™^ 

Total  debt  as  represented  by  loans,  with  cur-  large  profit     The  slate  quarries  of  Iittleton,  sp- 
rout Interest $4,286,873  44  parently  inexhaustible,  and  the  rich   lime-beds  in 

Outstanding  obligations  estimated  by  the  Au-  that  vicinity,  suitable  for  mechanical  and  agricuU 

„  ditor 700,000  00  tural  purposes,  only  call  for  enterprise  to  develop 

m£&!^£S&tfSfi;  SST2  sonrce8  J  wea,th  •■*  ^p10^™*- 

j*52$ESSfi2^*?%?^  *$&m  oo       NEW  JERSEY.    TTiis   State  had  to  Ml 

share  of  the  general  prosperity,  as  is  evident 

Leaves  to  bo  provided  for  the  current  year.. . .  $2,0*2,950  oo  from  fts  increasing  revenue  and  the  condition 
The  Finance  Committee  of  the  House  of  of  its  finances.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Representatives  reported  toward  the  close  of  November  30, 1865,  the  receipts  of  the  treasury, 
the  session  that,  on  July  1,  1865,  the  actual  including  the  cash  balance  of  $139,278  on  hand 
debt  of  New  Hampshire  would  be  $3,793,625.82.  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  were  $595,- 
The  amount  of  deposits  in  savings  banks  at  the  811,  the  disbursements  for  ordinary  and  ex- 
date  of  the  last  commissioners'  report  was  traordinary  expenses  having  been  $430,860, 
$7,831,335.72.  being  an  increase  of  $167,577.26  leaving  a  balance  in  the  bands  of  the  treasurer 
over  the  previous  year.  The  banks  of  discount  of  $164*461.  Available  assets,  the  property  of 
were  stated  to  be  fast  surrendering  their  State  the  "  State  fund,"  consisting  of  shares  of  vori- 
charters  and  passing  into  national  associations,  ous  railroad,  canal,  and  other  stock,  etc.,  were 
The  public  institutions  and  schools  of  the  State  also  in  the  treasury,  amounting  to  $575,466. 
were  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  receipts  of  the  u  School  fund  "  during  the 
From  the  printed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  fiscal  year,  including  the  balance  of  $47,992  on 
common  schools  in  1864,  the  following  statistics  hand  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  amounted 
are  obtained  :   Number  of  districts  reported,  to  $170,214.    The  disbursements  from  the  fond 
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during  the  same  time  were  $82,017,  leaving  a  was  also  approved  on  the  23d  of  March  to  an 

balance  on  hand  of  $88,198.  The  whole  amount  thorize  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  disabled 

of  the  "School  fund,"  securely  invested  and  soldiers. 

drawing  interest,  was,  on  the  80th  of  Novem-  The  law  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legis* 

ber,  including  the  cash  balance  on  that  day,  lature  in  1865,  for  the  more  effectual  organization 

$538,205.  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  has  had  the  effect  of 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  "  War  reducing  it  to  a  better  state  of  discipline  and 

fund  "  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $984,983.  placing  it  in  a  more  effective  condition  than  at 

Tiie  entire  debt  of  the  State  on  account  of  the  any  former  period.     Several  new  companies 

war,  nearly  all  incurred  for  the  payment  of  the  were  added  to  the  rifle  corps  daring  the  year, 

monthly  bounty  to  discharged  men  and  the  so  that  that  organization  now  includes  nearly 

families  of  volunteers,  was  $2,818,119.    Claims  2,000  rank  and  file,  well  armed  and  equipped, 

of  the  State  against  the    United  States  for  and  ready  to  be  concentrated  for  active  service 

money  advanced  during  the  war,  amounting  to  at  any  point  within  the  State  at  a  few  hours' 

about  $800,000,  when  paid  will  reduce  the  entire  notice. 

indebtedness  of  the  State,  all  of  which  was  in-  The  interest  of  the  people  in  the  cause  of 

curred  for  war  purposes,  to  about  $2,000,000.  education  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  amount 

The  number  of  men  mustered  into  the  of  money  raised  and  appropriated  for  the  main- 
United  States  service  from  this  State  during  tenance  of  publio  schools  was  larger  than  in 
the  war,  exclusive  of  the  militia  sent  to  any  previous  year,  being  $704,694,  an  increase 
aid  in  the  defence  of  Maryland  and  Perm-  of  $67,614  over  the  expenditures  for  1864.  The 
sylvania  in  1864,  was  79,348 — a  total  greater  number  of  children  attending  the  public  schools 
than  that  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  during  the  year  was  larger  than  in  1864.  In 
the  State  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  compliance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
forty-five  at  the  commencement  of  the  war —  ture  on  the  2d  of  February,  the  Governor  pur- 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  one  regi-  chased  for  the  State  the  Model  and  Normal 
ment,  have  been  mustered  out  and  discharged.  School  buildings  at  Trenton,  as  well  as  the  land, 
The  amount  paid  by  the  State  during  the  year  library,  and  other  property  connected  with 
to  soldiers  honorably  discharged,  was  $126,472,  them,  and  the  Normal  School  became  one  of 
and  to  families  and  dependent  mothers  $416,-  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  State.  The 
205,  the  total  for  these  purposes  from  the  be-  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  during  the 
ginning  of  the  war  being  $2,317,375.  Besides  year,  in  these  schools  and  in  the  Farnum  Pre- 
these  amounts,  an  aggregate  of  more  than  paratory  School  at  Beverly,  was  as  follows : 
$2,800,000  was  transmitted  during  the  war  by  m»i«.  r«nai«.  Total, 
soldiers  in  the    field  for  the  benefit  of  their    £0™aLs<*<><>l «        J1i        ?2 

j»      •*•       •     xT-     cii  i.         an.-  -j?  i.  Model  School 208  1U3  b65 

families  m  the  btate.     lne  remains  of  seventy-    Ymvmx  Preparatory  School na        125        287 

seven  New  Jersey  soldiers  wero  entombed  at  —        —        — 

the  Gettysburg    cemetery,   the   graves  being  Total 826        m        T2T 

all  regularly  graded,  headstones  erected,  the  The  "  College  for  the  Benefit  of  Agriculturo 

avenues  macadamized,  and  trees  and  shrubbery  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  organized  in  conform- 

planted.    Measures  having  been  taken  for  the  ity  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862, 

establishment  of  a  similar  cemetery  at  Antie-  donating  public  lands  to  provide  colleges  of 

tain,  an  agent  was  sent  by  the  Governor  of  this  class  in  the  several  States,  went  into  oper- 

New  Jersey  to  visit    all  the  battle-fields  in  ation  in  September,  by  the  opening  of  a  Scien- 

Maryland,  and  mark  the  graves  of  the  New  tifio  School  in  connection  with  Rutgers  College 

Jersey  dead,  so  that  their  remains  might  be  at  New  Brunswick.    The  course  of  instruction 

identified,   with  the  view  of  reinterment  at  includes  civil  engineering,  mechanics,  cherais- 

Antietam.  try,  the  theory   and  practice  of  agriculture, 

On  the  23d  of  Maroh  the  Legislature  passed  modern  languages,  and  military  tactics.    Gov- 

an  act  incorporating  the '"  Soldiers'  Children's  era  or  Parker,  in  his  third  annual  message,  saysr 

Home"  at  Trenton  and  on  the  6th  of  April  The  fam  attochcd  to  the  inatitution haSf  during 

an  appropriation  01  $o,000  was  made  in  aid  the  past  year,  been  greatly  improved   by  undcr- 

of   the    institution.      To    this   was    added    a  draining,  fencing,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers.    All  the 

further  sum  of  $8,000,  donated  by  the  "Dela-  cleared  land  not  in  meadow,  has  been  ploughed  and 

ware  and  Raritau  Canal"  and  the  "Camden  PreP»re,d  ^  cropping.    The  price  originally  paid 

•a  A  , «r>  .-i  _■»«/-,  _  •  u  tu.  for  the  tract,  containing  one  hundred  acres,  was  Al- 
and Amboy  Railroad  Companies.  'The  ^n  thousand  dollars,  wd  the  improvements  since 
Home  is  under  the  management  of  an  associ-  made  have  cost  more  than  three  thousand  dollars, 
ation  of  ladies,  who  have  now  under  their  care  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  given 
forty-one  homeless  orphan  children,  all  of  assurance  that  this  farm  shall  be  made  all  that  the 
whom  r  clothed  and  instructed  at  the  <*-  S^J^  WWfS&Wft 
pense  Ot  the  institution.  J?rom  statistics  of  and  the  cultivation  of  fruits.  The  best  implements 
orphanage  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  husbandry  will  be  used,  the  most  approved  meth- 
it  appeared  that  there  were  recently  in  the  ods  of  culture  adopted,  and  each  pupil  instructed 
State  1,865  orphan  or  half-orphan  children  of  *°  kecP  »  ful1  account  of  all  experiments,  with  ex- 
soldiers  or    sailors,  and  that  of  this  number  Penaes  and  mcome- 

1,589  were  under  twelve  years  of  age.    An  act  Under  the  provisions  of  an  "  act  to  establish 
Vol.  v.— 39           a 
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and  organize  a  State  Reform  School  for  Juve-  mine),  I  immediately  visited  Washington,  and  Lad 

nile  Offenders,"  passed  at  the  last  session  of  JjJ*  sSwe^^^p^^tten ^bfec^n ^^ 

the  Legislature,  the  Board  of  Control  appointed  ™e  rilhtT^e  United  States  to  mS^mSSi 

six  persons  as  trustees,  whose  first  duty  was  to  grant  were  filed  with  the  Secretary,  by  whom  they 

purchase  land  and  erect  huildings ;  hut  the  sum  were  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 

of  $15,000,  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  States.    I  hare  recently  received  information  that 

purpose,  having  been  fouaJ  insSfflcient  for  the  £*52SZr£  &&?J££3C 

purchase  of  a  suitable  site,  a  further  appropna-  tion.    This  decision,  it  is  hoped,  will  settle  theques- 

tion  was  recommended  by  Governor  Parker,  tion  of  jurisdiction  over  Sandy  Hook,  and  put  an 

under   the  conviction,  after  visiting  the  State  end  to  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  authorities  to  in- 

prison  and  county  jails,  that  such  an  institu-  ?.uce  the  General  Government  to  aid  in  establishing 

tion  could  not  fail  to  work  incalculable  good  to  ^  ««»■*»•  on  thc  ">*  of  Nc"  Jer*7- 
the  community  by  the  reformation  of  criminal        With  regard  to  the  controversy  between  the 

and  vagrant  youths.  State  and  the  General  Government  as  to  the 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  State  Lunatio  power  of  the  latter  to  make  a  post  road  of  the 

Asylum  at  tho  beginning  of  the  year  was  333.  railroad  from  Raritan  Bay  to  the  Delaware, 

In  the  course  of  the  year  192  wore  received  Gov,  Parker  remarks : 

and  158  were  discharged  or  died,  leaving  in        The  General  Government  has  no  right  to  build 

the  Institution  at  the  end  of  the  year  867  pa-  *  foot  of  railroad  or  to  charter  a  corporation  to 

tients.     The  receipts  for  the  year,  including  construct  the  same,  in  any  of  the  States,  for  the 

$10,000  appropria£d  by  the  StLe,  'were  $86,!  53E*  ^^SSS^'JSA  !£5 

236 ;  the  payments  for  the  same  period  were  road  company  chartered  by  a  State  to  do  any  act 

$86,155,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  that  is  forbidden  or  that  is  not  authorized  by  the  law 

Treasurer  of  $81  °f  it*  incorporation  as  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

Owing  to   the   high    prices  of  provisiona  ^^^J^11^^9  maim  nvta^t  ^  ^  ^^ 

and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  work  for  the  *^ 

convicts,  the  expenditures  of  the  State  Prison        The  proposition  to  amend  the  Federal  Con 

largely  exceeded:  the  income,  the  receipts  hav*  stitution  by  adding  an  article  abolishing  slavery 

ing  been  only  $30,154,  while  the  expenditures  throughout  the  United  States,  was  transmitted 

amounted  to  $43,878,  involving  a  loss  of  $13,-  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  at  its  last 

724.  session,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  and  was 

The  survey  of  the  marl  region  of  the  State,  rejected  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Assem- 

comprising  nearly  a  thousand  square  miles,  is  hly. 

now  complete,  with  the  maps  and  sections,  by  The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
the  aid  of  which  the  position  of  the  marl  can  at  Trenton  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  nominated 
be  readily  ascertained  by  the  use  of  compass  Marcus  L.  "Ward  for  Governor,  to  fill  the  place 
and  level,*  thus  making  all  the  varieties  of  this  of  Joel  Parker.  A  series  of  resolutions  were 
valuable  fertilizer  easily  accessible.  The  iron-  adopted,  pronouncing  the  war  not  a  "fail- 
ore  region  of  Morris  County,  embracing  eighty  tire"  and  rejoicing  in  the  advent  of  peace, 
square  miles,  and  including  some  of  the  richest  endorsing  President  Johnson's  reorganization 
iron  mines  in  the  United  States,  has  also  been  policy,  strongly  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the 
minutely  surveyed  and  mapped  upon  a  large  Democratic  party  during  the  war,  pledging  the 
scale.  support  of  the  party  to  the  constitutional  amend- 

During  the  year  efforts  were  renewed  to  ment  abolishing  slavery,  expressing  gratitude  to 

have  the  New  York  Quarantine  established  on  the  heroic  men  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  favor 

the  soil  of  New  Jersey.    On  this  subject  Gov.  of  exempting  discharged  soldiers  from  the  poll 

Parker,  in  his  third  annual  message,  says:  tax,  pledging  the  party  to  the  most  rigid  econo- 
my in  the  State  administration,  and  reaffirming 

On  the  6th  of  November  last,  application  was  the  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  Convention 

made  to  the  Federal  authorities  at  Washington  to  per-  -m  reference  to  tho  Monroe  doctrine.    A  reso- 

mit  the  health  officers  of  New  York  to  locate  hospi-  ,   . .        .      -  e  ~.  __„„  „Mfj 

tals  on  Sandy  Hook.    Having  received  information  of  latum   m  favor  of  negro  suffrage  was  voted 

the  contemplated  application,  on  the  4th  of  Novem-  down  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
ber  last  I  telegraphed:  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Agent        The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  also 

to  visit  the  President  at  once,  and  notify  him  that  on  at  Trenton  on  the  80th  of  August,  and  Gen. 

SS^U.?  ofSr  ^'S&lSWl^  ""?«•  %»  was  unanimously  nominated 

the  establishment  of  a  quarantine  hospital  at  Sandy  for   Governor.     A  series  of  resolutions  were 

Hook.    On  the  6th  of  November  I  forwarded  a  tele-  reported,  charging  the  consequences  of  the  war 

gram  to  the  President,  renewing  the  protest  against  on  the  election  of  a  sectional  President  and  the 

granting  the  application,  and  claiming  for >  the  State  of  fanaticism  of  a  sectional  party,  favoring  a  re- 

Kcem^^  turn  of  the  Government  tf  it.  original f  purposes 

Secretary  of  War,  stating  that  the  question  had  been  and  objects,  declaring  and  insisting  on  tliC  ngntj 

referred  to  him,  and  that  the  health  officers  of  New  of   the   States,    opposing    negro  suffrage,  and 

York  were  then  at  Washington  urging  the  Govern-  agreeing  with  President  Johnson  that  the  ques- 

Seu  U0(&rnt^°r!r:^q»TH^hX  ««  «W1»  Wl  with  tbe  States,  favoring  J 

ooinpanied  by  the  Attorney-Geueral  of  this  State  "tarn   to  the  specie   currency,  opposing  tM 

(whose  views  on  the  subject  entirely  coincided  with  exemption  of  Government  bonds  from  taxation. 
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expressing  sympathy  with  and  gratitude  to  the  called  the  "  Hall  of  Military  Record,"  as  a  re- 
soldiers,  insisting  on  the  full  payment  of  the  pository  for  the  records  of  the  war,  and  for 
promised  Government  bounty,  opposing  mili-  the  collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Sta- 
tary  arrests,  favoring  freedom  of  elections  and  tibtics,  provided  the  sum  of  $75,000  should  he 
the  restoration  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  severe-  voluntarily  contributed  for  the  purpose.  The 
ly  criticising  the  management  of  the  national  authorities  of  the  city  of  Albany  offered  an 
debt.  appropriate  site,  and  contributions  were  made 

The  election  took  place  on  November  Cth  by  the  people  of  various  sections  of  the  State 

with  the  following  results :  for  the  erection  of  the  building.   This  institution 

Governor.                             Numb«  ofVouc  it  is  hoped  will  secure  the  careful  preservation 

MarcnsL.  Ward,  Bcpnbiian 67,623  of  the  records  of  the  military  services  of  indi- 

Gen.  Theodore  Kunyon,  Democrat *tfl  ^duals  and  0f  regimentSj  andJof  ^  part  ^^ 

Majority  for  Ward 2,791  by  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  in  raising 

The  Legislature  chosen  at  this  election  stood :  troops,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  safe  place 

souu.       Home.       joint  Ballot  for  the  deposit  and  display  of  flags,  trophies, 

DeSo^Sa38 io            24               84  ^  other  obJects  of  military  interest,  belonging 

—            —             —  to  the  collection  of  the  State,  as  well  as  for  the 

Republican  majority....  l            12              13  preservation  and  convenient  use  of  newspapers, 

NEW  YORK.  The  groat  wealth  and  re-  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  papers  belonging 
sources  of  the  Empire  State  were  strikingly  to  the  Bureau  of  Military  Record,  which  al- 
manifested  in  its  uninterrupted  and  increasing  ready  has  in  its  custody  eight  hundred  battle- 
prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  burdens  flags  of  regiments,  batteries,  and  ships,  besides 
entailed  upon  it  by  the  late  war.  The  soldiers  numerous  relics  from  all  the  great  battle-fields 
furnished  to  the  General  Government  by  this  of  the  late  war. 

State  alone  were  sufficiently  numerous  for  mili-  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  fis- 

tary  operations  on  a  great  scale.  The  total  num-  cal  year  ending  September  30,1865,  on  ac- 

ber  whose  term  of  service  varied  from  three  count  of  all  funds  except  the  canal  fund,  were 

months  to  three  years  was  457,456 ;  to  which  $16,273,666 ;  the  payments  on  account  of  all 

must  be  added  15,987  militiamen  mustered  for  the  funds  except  the  canal  fund  were  $16,183,- 

a  less  term  of  service  than  three  months,  making  096,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the 

a  grand  total  of  473,443  men.    The  total  num-  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  $90,570.    The  receipts 

ber  of  years9  service  supplied  by  the  State  since  on  account  of  the  general  fund  revenue  from 

the  commencement  of  the  war  was  1,148,604  all  sources,  were  $11,912,936 ;  the  payments, 

years,  equal  to  382,868  three  years'  men.    Of  including  the  deficiency  from  the  previous  year, 

these  there  remained  in  the  service  of  the  were  $13,092,330,  leaving  a  deficiency  on  the 

United  States  at  the  end  of  the  year,  only  seven  30th  of  September,  1865,  of  $1,179,394.    This 

regiments  of  infantry  and  two    of  cavalry,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  $2,667,- 

The  total  sum  disbursed  by  the  State  for  boun-  487,  taxes  due  from  the  city  of  New  York,  was 

ties  from  July  17,  1862,  to  January  1,  1866,  not  collected  till  the  fall,  which,  if  it  had  been 

was  $35,088,999.  paid  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  would 

The  organizations  of  the  National  Guard  as  nave  made  the  balance  in  the  treasury  $2,758,- 

thcy  existed  at  the  close  of  the  year,  including  007;  and  instead  of  a  deficiency  in  the  general 

officers  and  men  of  all  arms,  were  of  an  aggre-  fund,  there  would  have    been  a   surplus  of 

gate  strength  of  49,906  men,  of  whom  81,170  $1,448,043. 

were  fully  armed,  equipped,  and  uniformed.  The  funded  debt  of  the  State  on  the  30th  of 

The  amount  expended  out  of  the  sum  appro-  September,  1860,  including  the  canal  and  gen- 

priated  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  purchase  eral  fund  debts,  was  $83,612,976 ;  on  the  80th 

of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  uniforms,  for  the  of  September,  1865,  it  was,  not  including  the 

National  Guard,  was  $216,651,  the  total  pay-  county  debt,  $25,475,540,  showing  a  dirainu- 

ments  having  been,  according  to  the  Comp-  tion  of  the  debt  as  it  existed  before  the  war,  of 

troller's  report,  $643,859,  or  one-half  as  much  $8,187,436.     The  State  would  within  a  very 

as  the  entire  amount  of  the  other  ordinary  ex-  few  years  have  been  entirely  free  from  debt, 

penses  of  the  State  Government.  but  for  the  large  bounty  loan  made  during  1 865 ; 

The  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  city  of  the  certificates  on  account  of  which  issued  up 

New  York  during  the  war  was,  according  to  the  to  the  10th  of  December,  amounted  to  the  sum 

report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super-  of  $25,566,000,  the  canal  and  general  find  debts 

visors,  116,882,  for  terms  of  one,  two,  three,  added  to  which  made  the  total  debt  of  the 

and  four  years,  the  total  number  of  years'  ser-  State  on  the  10th  of  December,  1865,  $51,041,- 

vice  being  267,551.    The  average  cost  per  man  540.    The  direct  tax  levied  during  the  year  was 

under  each  call  was— for  bounties,  $80.06 ;  for  4  fj  mills :  J  of  a  mill  for  schools,  2-}  mills  for 

bounties  and  hand-money,  $84.81 ;  for  bounties  general  purposes,  and  1  ( }  of  a  mill  for  canals, 

and  hand-money  and  expenses  connected  and  During  the  fiscal  year  the  receipts  on  account 

not  connected  with   bounties,  including  ex-  of  the  canals  from  tolls  and  other  sources  were 

penses  for  the  family  relief  fund,  $150.47.  $3,577,465,  and  the  payments  $1,927,374,  leav- 

The  Legislature  at  its  session  in  1865  author-  ing  a  surplus  revenue  of  $1,650,091  to  be  paid 

ized  the  erection  of  a  fire-proof  edifice,  to  be  into  the  sinking  fund.    A  comparison  of  the 
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receipts  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
were  $4,846,266,  shows  a  diminution  of  $763,- 
800.  Comptroller  Robinson  in  his  report  of 
December  80,  1865,  says : 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  upon  the  canals, 
should  attract  the  attention  of  taxpayers.  Whilst 
the  receipts  are  rapidly  diminishing,  the  expenses  are 
still  more  rapidly  increasing.  In  1863  the  receipts 
were  $5,118,5(71.86,  and  the  payments  for  collection 
and  ordinary  repairs,  $770,882.52.  In  1865  the  re- 
ceipts were  $3,677,465.45,  and  the  payments  for  col- 
lection and  ordinary  repairs,  $1,927,873.59.  In  1868 
the  surplus  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  $4,847,618.83,  leaving  a  "remainder" 
of  $981,876.17.  In  1865  the  amount  was  but  $1,650,* 
091.86,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $1,716,150.80,  to  be 
provided  for  oy  taxation.  In  1863  the  percentage 
which  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  canals  bore  to 
the  amount  of  tolls  was  but  $15.83 ;  in  1865  it  rose  to 
the  enormous  rate  of  $54.73,  being  far  greater  than  it 
ever  was  before,  in  any  year  since  the  canals  went 
into  full  operation.  And' this  statement  does  not  in- 
clude the  heavy  payments  for  "extraordinary  re- 
pairs," which  would  make  it  much  higher.  The  pay- 
ments of  $350,000  to  the  General  Fund  Debt  Sinking 
Fund,  and  $200,000  for  the  support  of  Government, 
cannot  of  course  be  made. 

These  facts  and  figures  are  instructive,  and  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  think  that  a 
State  can  manage  the  business  of  transportation  bet- 
ter than  private  individuals,  and  who  are  proposing 
to  build  new  canals,  and  to  commence  another  en- 
largement of  some  of  the  old  ones. 

The  stock  and  debts  of  the  railroads  in  the 
State  on  September  30,  1865,  were  as  follows : 


Capital  stock  by  charter  and  acts 

of  the  Legislature 

Capita]  stock  subscribed  for 

Capital  stock  paid  in. 

Funded  debt 

Floating  debt 

Total  funded  and  floating  dobt.. 


iop«rat4 
•uwn. 


$64,816,200 

96.486,662 

96,040,187 

68.804.976 

5,560,634 

74,165,610 


Ro«da  operated 
by  hone-power. 


$18,781,000 

18,658.850 

18,105,105 

5,974,605 

576,845 

6,551,450 


Daring  the  same  year  ending  September  30th, 
the  earnings  of  the  railroads  operated  by  steam 
were  $48,642,966,  and  the  payments,  other  than 
for  construction,  including  $155,000  carried  to 
the  surplus  fund,  $48,742,428 ;  the  earnings  of 
the  roads  operated  by  horse-power  were  $5,- 
948,657,  and  the  payments,  including  $226,283 
to  the  surplus  fund,  $5,853,440. 

On  the  9th  of  March  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  called  the  "enabling  act,"  the  object  of 
which  was  to  afford  to  the  banks  of  the  State  a 
means  of  transferring  their  organization  and 
business  to  the  national  system  without  the 
tedious  process  of  a  formal  dissolution,  with 
the  attendant  inconvenience  of  a  dispersion  of 
their  capital  and  surplus  earnings.  Between 
that  time  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  banks  closed  busi- 
ness as  State  institutions,  and  were  converted 
into  national  banks.  Besides  these,  twenty 
banks  had  received  authority  and  were  doing 
business  under  the  national  system  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act,  ten  of  them  having  effected 
the  change  prior  to  the  1st  of  October,  1864. 
Thus  one  hundred  and  eighty- three  banks  were 
during  the  fiscal  year  transferred  with  all  their 
wealth  and  influence  to  the  national  guardian- 


ship. The  magnitude  of  the  cliange  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Bank  Department : 

The  capital  Invested  In  banking,  under  our  State 

laws,  on  the  24th  day  of  September,  1861,  was,  $10TJ&06,MS 
On  the  80th  day  of  September,  1865 24.486^1$ 

Decrease  during  the  fiscal  year $9i$6tym 

The  greatest  decrease   in   any  previous  year 

during  the  last  ten  years 14)51,199 

The  circulation  returned  and  destroyed  daring 
the  year  ending  September,  1865,  was  $16,728,- 
179,  which  exceeds  by  about  $2,000,000  the 
amount  returned  during  the  panic  year  of  1857, 
and  by  about  $9,000,000  the  average  yearly 
amount  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  circulation  Issued  and  outstanding  on  the 

80th  September,  ISM,  was $40,118,685  00 

The  circulbtion  Issued  and  outstanding  on  the 

80th  September,  1865,  was 27,009,449  00 

Decrease  during  the  fiscal  year $18,109,186  00 

Securities,  including  cash,  held  under  general 
laws,  to  redeem  circulation,  September  80, 
1S64 $37,808,-4  05 

Securities  held,  under  general  laws,  to  redeem 

circulation,  September  80, 1S65 25,409,157  41 

Decrease  daring  the  fiscal  year $ll,884/«66  61 

The  decrease  of  the  different  classes  of  se- 
curities has  been  as  follows : 

Of  United  States  stocks $8^28,600  K 

"  New  York  State  stocks 2,225,706  00 

•*  Illinois  State  stocks 288,40001 

u  Bonds  and  mortgages 886,576  00 

$11,92158  00 
Increase  of  cash  deposits  to  redeem  circulation,       90,215  X 

Total  decrease  as  stated  aboye $11,834,3'%  71 

Notwithstanding  the  large  withdrawal  of 
labor  to  maintain  the  military  strength  of  the 
nation,  the  State  has  continued  to  make  steady 
progress  in  agriculture  and  manufactures— iin 
provements  in  the  implements  of  husbandry 
and  the  discoveries  of  science  haying  contrib- 
uted largely  to  increase  the  productiveness  of 
industry,  and  thus  compensated  in  a  nieasuro 
for  the  scarcity  of  lahorers  and  artisans, 

The  school  system  of  the  State  continued  to 
increase  in  efficiency  and  importance.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  from  the  returns  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 80,  1865,  showing  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools : 

Number  of  school  districts Jt "$J 

.  Teachers  for  twenty-eipht  weeks  or  more 1W*3 

Children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  fire  and 

t  wenty-one 1  i^w,  i  w 

Male  teachers  employed 4,£» 

Female  teachers  employed **»l 

Children  attending  school 916,617 

Average  daily  attendance  of  children 895. 6U 

Volumes  in  school  district  libraries *,S'*4ta 

Number  of  school  houses Ui<"° 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of 

common  schools  were : 

JleceipU. 

Amount  on  hand  October  1, 1864 *4!M£  ? 

Apportionment  of  public  moneys M»9***?  '? 

Proceeds  of  school  lands,  etc *?5I  1 

Raised  by  tax *HM2  5 

Raised  by  rate  bill «M$J  JJ 

From  all  other  sources ***?_    %1 

Total $6,252,212  54 
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Expenditures.  furnish  more  thorough  information,  and  to  acquire 

For  teachers*  wages $S,9TC,098  48  familiarity  with  the  working  of  prisons  throughout 

For  llbrai-Ie* . 3215  2?  the  Union,  will  doubtless  aid  in  the  diffusion  ofprao- 

iSaA'Sa^:::::/^::::::::::::::   'SiS IS  tical knowted«e *°d lead * "^ legislation* 

fS^ol^n^r?0::::::::::::::::::     SgSS  ^On  the  2d  of  November  a  vc^el  arrived  from 

Forfeited  In  hands  of  Supervisors 751  98  Jkurope  at  the  port  Of  New  York,  haviUg  on 

Amount  on  hand  October  l,  1865 616,782  so  board  a  large  number  of  passengers,  several  of 

Total $6,252,242  54  whom  were  sick  with  Asiatic  cholera.    The 

Hie  total  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruc-  commissioners  of  quarantine  found  themselves 
tion  in  the  State,  including  colleges,  academies,  wno%  unprovided  with  a  place  for  their  recep- 
private  schools,  and  common  schools,  but  ex-  £on>  except  uPon  tbe  floating  hospital  which 
eluding  professional  schools,  was  1,007,737.  bad  been  used  during  the  summer  for  yellow- 
The  number  of  pupils  who  received  instruction  fever  Pat*ents.  Bnt  tbis  vessel  was  ill  adapted 
in  the  State  Normal  School  during  the  year  for  the  PurPO^  and  only  partially  met  the  re- 
was  278;  in  teachers'  classes  in  academies,  qujrements  of  the .commissioners.  There  was 
1,598 ;  in  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  st,u  no  Place  m  whlch  miSht  be  detained  those 
School  since  its  organization,  185,  of  whom  106  Persons  who.  from  having  been  exposed  to  the 
graduated.  The  number  of  teaohers  instructed  disease,  could  not  with  safety  be  permitted  to 
in  teachers'  institutes  during  the  year  was  enter  tne  Clt*  uuUl  tne7  bad  undergone  the 
3  887.  usual  precautionary  treatment.  Besides  this 
'  In  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  on  difficulty,  the  %  commissioners  were  without 
Washington  Heights,  the  whole  number  of  pu-  fund3  to  Pr°cure  the  necessary  supplies  and 
pils  was  402,  of  whom  234  wore  males  and  168  accommodations,  the  last  appropriation  having 
females.  Of  these  267  were  supported  by  the  been  exhausted  in  making  the  improvements 
State  and  81  by  the  counties,  the  remainder  and  disbursements  authorized  by  the  Legis- 
being  beneficiaries  of  the  institution  and  of  the  lature;  Under  these  circumstances,  Gov.  Fen- 
State  of  New  Jersey,  or  supported  bv  their  toa  ^vised  the  commissioners  to  assume  the 
friends.  In  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  responsibility  of  incurring  such  liabilities  as 
Blind  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  80th  of  Sep-  mi?bt  be  necessary  to  meet  the  emergency, 
tember  was  121,  of  whom  108  were  beneficiaries  md.  to  ™*  nPon  tbe  Legislature  to  ratify  their 
of  the  State.  In  the  twenty-five  schools  on  the  action.  In  accordance  with  his  suggestions, 
Indian  reservations  the  aggregate  attendance  of  ever^  thm8  Poss»>le  was  done  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  was  971.  commissioners  and  the  health  officer  to  provide 

The  number'of  convicts  in  the  several  State  ^hafc  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand.  But 
prisons  on  the  30th  of  September  was  1,873,  tbe^  were  enable  to  procure  any  accommoda- 
of  whom  159  were  females  and  78  insane.  The  tlons  on  land  either  for  tbe  care  of  the  sick,  or 
earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $205,-  for  tbo  temporary  detention  of  those  who  had 
219,  to  which  must  be  added  $78,477,  the  esti-  been  exposed  to  the  disease.  In  view  of  this 
mated  value  of  a  large  stock  of  iron  and  nails  unfortunate  condition  of  the  quarantine,  and 
manufactured  by  the  inmates  of  the  Clinton  J*16  fact  that  the  epidemic  of  eastern  Asia,  fol- 
prison  remaining  unsold,  making  the  total  earn-  «>wing  tbe  highways  of  commerce,  had  already 
ings  $283,696.  The  expenses  during  the  same  made  its  way  from  Arabia  and  Syria  to  the 
period  were  $474,040,  an  excess  over  the  re-  basm  of  tbo  Mediterranean  and  the  shores  of 
oeipts  of  $190,344.  Governor  Fenton,  in  his  western  Europe,  and  might  be  expected  to  corn- 
message  of  January  2,  1866,  says:  mence  its  ravages  in  the  seaboard  cities  of  the 

The  large  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  earnings  American  continent  in  the  ensuing  spring  or 
of  the  year  compares  unfavorable  with  the  results  of  summer,  the  Governor  recommended  prompt 
previous  years,  and  is  caused,  in  part,  by  tbe  fact  legislative  action  with  regard  to  such  measures 
that  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  period  there  as  should  meet  the  views  of  the  commissioners 
was  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  inmates,  while  and  healtIl  officer  and  saggested  that  if  it  should 
the  volume  of  expenses  could  not  be  ratably  dim  in-  »  -  ,.  .1 ,  .  -6b  •*  n  i 
ished.  The  report  of  the  inspectors  shows  gradual  be  found  impossible  to  procure  a  suitable  loca- 
improvement  in  the  discipline  and  internal  manage-  tion  on  land,  attention  should  at  once  be  given 
ment  of  the  persons  under  their  charge,  and  for  their  to  the  erection  of  proper  structures  on  the  water, 
efforts  in  this  behalf  I  cannot  speak  too  warmly.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 
Perhaps,  however,  to  accomplish  toe  highest  success,  t  Mb  th  rfcn  d  nh  f  Sepiember.  A 
our  prison  system  should  be  wholly  absolved  from  S  -«^«tv  ir«7  .  :t  ? .  ,  a  «  \  , 
party  influence,  and  the  changes  incident  to  the  Secretary  of  btate  was  the  highest  officer  to  be 
varying  fortunes  of  political  organizations.  To  at-  elected.  The  Convention  nominated  Maj.-Gen. 
tain  this  independence,  and  to  engraft  on  our  penal  H.  W.  Slocum,  and  adopted  the  following  plat- 
code  valuable  improvements,  appears  to  be  the  pur-  form  : 
pose  of  the  Prison  Association  of  this  State.    This 

association  is  charged  by  law  with  the  function  of  Resolved,  That  the  past  history  of  the  Democratic 

"visiting,  inspecting,  and  examining"  all  the  prisons  party  is  to  be  found  in  the  proudest  records  of  the 

of  the  State,  and  of  reporting  aunually  to  the  Legis-  country,  and  its  creed  in  the  Constitution ;  and  that 

Jature  the  results  of  this  inquiry.    These  duties  seem  it  is  ready  to  meet  the  great  questions  of  the  future 

to  have  been  discharged  with  intelligence  and  fidelity,  with  the  patriotism,  fidelity  to  principle,  and  practical 

and  their  recommendations,  based  upon  extended  oo-  wisdom  that  have  characterized  its  long  ana  <suspi- 

servation  and  research,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  cious  identification  with  the  history  of  the  nation. 

of  the  Legislature.    The  measures  of  this  board  to  Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  peopie  of  this 
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tional  liberty  throughout  the  land.  lowing  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  "That  as  the  first  fruits  of  this  triumph, 
the  people  demand  the  subordination  of  military  to  Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  people  of  thii 
civil  rule,  the  restitution  of  the  authority  of  the  State  °Pon  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  and  the 
courts,  and  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of  the  return  of  peace  to  all  sections  of  our  common  conn- 
States  j  that  we  regard  all  efforts,  either  by  prolonged  try;  and  that  we  find  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
military  rule  or  bv  denying  the  right  of  representation  the  reSstablishment  of  the  national  authority,  and 
to  States,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  adopt  negro  the  extirpation  of  slavery,  ample  recompense  for  the 
equality  or  negro  suffrage  as  an  element  of  tneir  con-  suffering  and  sacrifices  by  which  these  results  hare 
stitutions,  as  tending  to  delay  and  prevent  the  paci-  heen  achieved. 

fication  of  the  country,  and  to  subvert  the  principles  Resolved,  That  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  all 

of  the  Government,  and  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  ranks  and  in  all  departments,  by  whose  valor,  nnder 

people.  divine  Providence,  this  great  result  has  been  accom- 

Resolved,  That  in  the  plan  of  President  Johnson  Pushed,  and  who  have  by  their  heroism  shed  new 

for  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  States  lately  in  and  undying  lustre  on  the  American  name,  we  re- 

rebellion  to  their  old  positions  in  the  Union,  by  com-  turn  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  a  grateful  people;  that 

mencing  the  work  of  reorganisation  at  the  point  of  we  renew  the  demand  mad9  by  the  Union  Jiational 

secession,  and  confiding  it  to  those  then  recognixed  Convention  at  Baltimore  that  adequate  provision  be 

as  electors  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  States,  lear-  made  bv  the  national  authorities  for  the  support  and 

ing  the  question  of  suffrage,  where  the  Constitution  comfort  of  such  of  their  survivors  as  hare  receded 

places  it,  to  the  future  action  of  the  several  States,  honorable  and  disabling  wounds  in  the  service  of 

we  recognize  enlightened  statesmanship,  sound  polit-  the*r  coun*rT11\    m     , .,           ,     .        *,-,-• 

ical  theory,  and  an  old-fashioned,  time-honored  regard  Resolved,  That  while  we  deplore  the  death  by  as- 

for  the  relations  and  rights  of  the  States  and  the  Fed-  wssmation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  closing  a  career 

eral  Government,  as  established  by  the  Constitution :  of  transcendent  usefulness  and  honor,  and  as  a  great 

and  that  we  pledge  to  the  President,  in  this  great  national  calamity,  we  recognize  in  Andrew  Johnaon, 

work,  our  cordial  and  energetic  support.  his  successor,  a  statesman  of  ability,  experience,  and 

Resolved,  That  while  we  stigmatize  as  alike  fatal  to  high-toned  patriotism  and  the  most  unsullied  integ- 


honor  of  the  people  are  involved  in  its  faithful  fulfil-  that  *«  renew  to  him  in  his  administration  those  as- 

incnt,  and  that  all  constitutional  and  legal  means  jurances  of  cordial  and  effective  support  which  were 

should  be  taken  to  compel  the  whole  property  of  the  tendered  by  us  in  his  nomination  and  election, 

country,  real  and  personal,  to  share  in  the  public  .  ^^»  That  we  approve  as  eminently  wise  and 

burdens,  believing  that  equality  of  taxation  is  not  W*  *5?   »entiments  of   kindness   and  confidence 

only  equity,  but  also  the  soundest  possible  basis  of  *****  President  Johnson  has  evinced  toward  those 

public  credit.  °*  the  communities  and  individuals  lately  in  rebel* 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  li1on  wh<>  accept  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union  and 

people  are  due  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  nation  tbe  perpetual  prohibition  of  slavery  as  the  legitimate 

and  to  their  brave  commanders,  who  have  illustrated  ftlnd  irrevokable  results  of  the  war ;  that  we  approve 

the  pages  of  our  history  with  deeds  of  valor  that  ele-  tho  initial  steps  which  he  has  taken  toward  relaxing 

vate  the  fame  of  the  people,  and  vindicate  the  char-  the  bonds  of  military  authority  in  the  Southern 

actor  of  republican  government.  States  and  in  restoring  to  their  people  full  and  com- 

Resohed,  That  the  position  originally  taken  by  our  Plete  control  over  their  local  affairs  just  as  soon  as 

Government  in  reference  to  the  interference  of  Eu-  ma/  be  found  compatible  with  the  preservation  of 

ropean  powers  with  the  people  of  this  continent  order,  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  exclusion  of 

called  the  "  Monroe  doctrine,*  is  a  policy  which  has  »la*ery,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  constitutional  oblw 

preserved  peace  and  avoided  foreign  entanglements,  gations  of  the  national   authority  to  guarantee  to 

and  cannot  be  abandoned  without  dishonor  to  us  as  everY  State  *  republican  form  of  government ;  and 

a  Power  among,  nations,  nor  without  danger  to  dem-  that  we  confidently  look  forward,  under  his  wise  and 

ocratic  institutions.  patriotic   administration,    to  the  establishment  of 

Resolved,  That  the  frank  and  generous  acceptance  mcre  cordial  relations,  of  greater  mutual  respect,  and 

by  the  Southern  people  of  the  condition  in  which  of  a  stronger  interest  in  each  other's  welfare  between 

they  have  been  left  by  the  recent  war,  including  the  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  Union 

abandonment  of  slavery,  removes  the  main  difficulties  than  have  hitherto  prevailed,  and   that  in  all  the 

in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  amicable  feeling  measures  he  may  adopt  tending  to  the  attainment  ol 

among  the  States:  and  that  it  should  be  met  on  the  these  iust  and  beneficent  ends  we  pledge  him  our 

part  of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  spirit  of  concilia-  cordial  and  hearty  support, 

tion  and  kindness.  .  Resolved,  That  while  we  regard  the  national  sover- 

Resolved,  That,  banishing  all  minor  party  consid-  eignty  over  all  the  subjects  committed  to  it  bvthe 

erations,  and  acting  m  the  spirit  of  an  enlarged  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  having  been 

fenerous  patriotism,  we  cordially  support  President  confirmed  and  established  by  the  recent  war,  we  re- 

ohnson  in  the  policy  which  be  has  avowed,  to  enable  g?"*  *he  several  States  in  the  Union  as  having  juris- 

the*  States  lately  in  revolt  to  put  their  governments  diction  over  all  local  and  domestic  affairs  expressly 

in  practical  operation,  and  in  all  such  constitutional  reserved  to  them  by  the  same  constitutional  anthor- 

measures  as  he  may  inaugurate  to  harmonize  the  coun-  *ty,  and  that  whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  compati- 

try  and  restore  and  cement  the  union  of  the  States.  hie  with  the  public  safety  to  restore  to  the  States 

lately  in  rebellion  the  renewed  ezerciso  of  those 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  charging  the  rights,  we  trust  it  will  be  done  in  the  faith  and  on 

fiecretary  of  State  and  the  enumerators  under  the  bwis  that  they  will  be  exercised  in  a  spirit  of 

i»;M   w:*k   +v«  «««^«+.««^«  ~e  fi       i     •  equal  and  impartial  Justice,  and  with  a  view  to  tho 

him  with  the  perpetration  of  frauds  in  con-  elevation  an<f perpetuation  of  the  full  righto  of  citi- 

Election  with  the  census.  senship  of  all  their  people,  inasmuch  as  these  are 
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principles  which  constitute  the  basis  of  our  republi-  was,   for  Major-General   Slocum  (Democrat), 

^Sf/w11^  ♦*.  ,.-♦     ♦•       r «  n       ki  272,793,  and  300,254  for  Major-General  Barlow 

Resolved,  That  the  restoration  of  peace  will  enable  m  ',,i.       v       .'  .       AU     ,  \.  •     •,•.       * 

the  Government  to  restore  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  ^eP" bl  1C£?)>  giving  the  latter  a  majority  of 
country  to  their  just  and  natural  supremacy,  and  2f,491.     The  Legislature  chosen  at  this  elec- 
ta at  we  hare  full  and  entire  confidence  that  this  will  Hon  stood  : 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  safety  of  the  nation  will  per-  Swat* 

xnit,  and  no  sooner.  republicans 27 

Resolved,  That  the  debt  incurred  by  the  nation  in  Democrats. 5 

defence  of  its  own  existence  is  a  sacred  and  inviola-  B      ...  .    .^        rz  ~  --- 

ble  obligation,  resting  upon  all  the  property  and  all  Bepublican  majority...  22  60  ,2 

the  resources  of  all  sections  of  the  country  for  its        The  whole  nnmber  of  votes  cast  in  the  State 

fulfilment;  that  while  we  demand  at  the  hands  of  rt„  tr.A  1,4*1,    ~*  -u*-^   ~n   *uA  -»«*^^„:*:««  +A 

Congress  such  measures  as  shall  impose  the  burden  0n  ^  *4t?,  of  ™J.ch  on  ™e  Proposition  to     . 

of  taxation  equally  and  impartially  upon  all  classes,  amend  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 

we  have  full  reliance  upon  the  people  for  the  main-  appointment  of  five  Commissioners  of  Appeals, 

tenance  of  the  national  honor  and  the  ultimate  ex-  was  138,260,   of  which  56,466  were  for,  and 

tinction  of  the  national  debt;  and  that  we  approve  81  532  against  the  amendment,  causing  its  re- 

and  endorse  the  determination  of  the  Government  «A!»t:~_  vT„  „  mni^u„  «*  o*  r\AR  ««+^ 

under  no  circumstances  to  assume,  directly  or  indi-  J00*1??  »?  a  majority  of  2o,046  votes, 

rectlv,  any  portion  of  the  debts  incurred  by  the  #    A  otate  convention  of  colored  men,  represent- 

rebef  authorities  in  the  prosecution  of  the   war  ing  quite  a  number  of  counties,  met  at  Fought 

against  the  United  States.  keepsie,  on  the  9th  of  November.    The  follow- 

JESt  ££££KSf  C9a  ^ncln \?Z  **«***«<»  ™  unanimously  adopted : 

national  expenditures  as  the  national  safety  will        Resolved,  That  this  Convention  is  of  the  opinion 

permit ;  an  abolition  of  all  sinecures,  and  a  wise  and  *na*  there  should  be  a  representation  of  colored  men 

economical  administration  of  public  affairs.  *n  the  city  of  Washington  from  the  different  sections, 

Resolved,  That  we  have  entire  confidence  in  the  to  be  there  during  the  session  of  Congress,  support- 
direction,  under  President  Johnson,  of  our  inter-  «d  by  the  people,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  urge 
course  with  foreign  nations,  in  his  prompt  enforce-  upon  the  members  of  Congress  the  importance  of 
ment  against  them  of  all  just  demands,  in  securing  having  the  status  of  the  colored  American  so  fixed 
redress  for  national  insults  and  wrongs,  and  in  *n  the  land  that  his^  color  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  his 
maintaining  the  fixed  policy  of  our  Government,  by  occupying  any  position  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
which  the  interference  of  foreign  Powers  with  the  rights  that  appertain  to  citizenship, 
institutions  of  this  continent,  is  regarded  as  hostile  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
to  our  peace  and  menacing  to  our  independence.  n«« «*•:*« *:^«  4.1, «  c*«+^  «~~ „«.      *  1        i     • 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  congratulations  to  Constitution,  the  State  census  was  taken  during 
William  H.  Seward  upon  his  providential  escape  the  summer;  the  inquiries  made  by  the  cnu- 
from  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  and  we  rejoice  that  merators  referring  to  the  status  of  the  popula- 
te distinguished  services  may  still  be  continued  to  tion  on  the  first  Monday  in  June.    The  aggre- 

%&MTh^t£nto&Su»  of  Governor  ^es  according  to  the  census  were  much  less 

Fenton  deserves  and  commands  the  respect  and  con-  than  had  been  anticipated ;  and  instead  of  the 

fidence  of  the  people  of  this  State,  and  that  we  population  of  the  State  having  increased,  it  was 

hereby  pledge  to  it  our  cordial  and  hearty  support,  found  to  be  48,958  less  than  in  1860,  and  only 

Revived,  That  we  call  upon  the  loyal  constituen-  863,282  greater  than  in  1855.    The  population 

ssjs&hs! isssttws&r"jaf«  «*r  7«*  «*  «■  »-  *  8y «3.  *» »» 

nominate  none  but  men  of  known  integrity  of  char-  I860,  and  only   96,482  greater   than  in   18o5. 

acter,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  corruption,  and  Secretary  Depew,  alluding  in  his  "Preliminary 

securing  an  honest  administration  of  public  affairs.  Report "  to  this  diminution,  said :  "  The  extra- 

Jteolved ,  That,  as  the  Union  party  has  steadily  ordinary  efforts  made  by  New  York,  in  corn- 
sustained  the  Government  in -its  contest  with  the  re-  __„  •Vl  +1^  irt„„i  c*.«i.Jl  r^«  +v~  ~«j~4.^ 
bellion,  not  only  against  its  open  enemies  in  the  m™  with  the  loyal  States,  for  the  maintenance 
field,  but  against  those  who  gave  it  the  aid  of  organ-  of  the  Union,  could  not  fail  of  being  shown  in 
ized  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  this  and  other  the  results  of  the  census.  In  every  State  where 
loyal  States,  so  will  it  now  maintain  its  authority  a  census  has  been  taken  within  the  last  year, 
and  second  its  efforts  to  restore  all  the  blessings  of  thig  influeilce  is  ^own  .  and  if  tho  aggregates 

union,  freedom,  and  peace  to  all  sections  of  our  com- 1        ,,        _  ..  '.      .    ,  ...        ,Bs    ° 

mon  country ;  and  we  confidently  appeal  to  its  past  are  leJ*  than  were  anticipated  it  is  only  because 

history,  its  present,  and  the  character  of  its  candi-  wo    have  under-estimated  the   effect  of  this 

dates,  as  its  title  to  public  confidence  and  support.  cause.71 

Resolved,  That  we  repel  as  false  and  calumnious  To  the  towns  that  showed  an  unusual  loss  or 
the  imputation  cast  by  the  Democratic  Convention         -      f  th  f  186Q  c5rcularg  were 

upon  the  official  integrity  and  personal  honesty  of  6    "  "v"   v"v  w«*usi  «»   *«««  w^UIB»i'  www 

Cnauncey  M.  Depew,  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  *»£  requesting  opmions  as  to  what  had  oc- 

we  endorse  his  official  conduct  in  the  enumeration  casioned  the  change.     The  decrease,  in  sixty- 

of  the  census,  and  in  all  respects,  as  worthy  of  the  five  towns,  was  ascribed  to  emigration,  chiefly 

approval  andcommendation  of  the  people.  to  tne  West ;  in  thirty-seven  towns  to  consol- 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  able  men  who  ;j„i.:rt„  ^*  ^™»«.  s«  +i»;^.  *™,^  ^:««^+i«  *~  *vA 

have  sustained  the  cause  of  American  nationality  in  ldat,(m  <»  farmS ;  1Q  thlrty"two  ^irecUy  to  the 

England  our  grateful  thanks,  and  mingle  our  mourn-  war,  but  m  what  manner  was  not  specified ;  in 

ing  with  that  of  his  countless  friends  in  this  country  twenty-five  to  imperfection  of  returns  in  1860 ; 

for  the  loss  of  Richard  Cobden,  one  of  the  truest  of  in  twenty-three  to  discontinuance  of  manufac- 

their  number.  tories ;  in  eighteen  to  increased  mortality,  es- 

The  election  took  plaoe  on  the  7th  of  Novem-  pecially  from  diphtheria ;  in  eighteen  to  re- 

1>er,  and  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Repub-  movals  to  Canada  to  avoid  the  draft;  in  fifteeL 

lican  ticket.    The  vote  for  Secretary  of  State  to  the  decrease  or  discontinuance  of  the  lumber* 
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ing  business ;  in  twelve  to  deaths  in  the  mil- 
itary service;  in  eleven  to  the  completion  of 
railroads ;  and  in  eleven  others  to  removals  to 
the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  The  increase 
in  twenty-eight  towns  was  ascribed  to  tho 
growth  of  manufactures ;  in  twenty-two  to  the 
growth  of  villages ;  in  fourteen  to  an  increase 
of  railroad  business ;  in  ten  to  emigration ;  and 
in  nine  to  suburban  growth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  popnlation  of 
the  State  in  1865  by  counties,  with  the  increase 
and  decrease,  and  the  number  of  aliens  and 
colored  persons  not  taxed : 

Population  of  New  York  State. 


Population  of  New  Tori  City. 


XHTOTIES. 


Albany 

Allegany  .. 
Broome  .. 
Cattaraugus . 

Oaynspi 

Chautauqua. 
Ohemung.. . . 
Chenango... 

Clinton 

Columbia . . . 
Cortland..... 
Delaware . . . 
Dutchess. . . . 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin.... 

Fulton 

Genesee  .... 

Greene 

Hamilton... 
Herkimer. . . 
Jefferson  . . . 

Klnm 

Lewis 

Livingston.. 
Madison .... 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
New  York.. 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga... 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam  .... 
Queens .... 
Kensselaer. 
Richmond . . 
Bockland . . . 
St.  Lawrence 
Saratoga.... 
Schenectady, 
Schoharie... 
Schuyler.... 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk. 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins. . . 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington . 

"Wayne 

Westchester. 
Wyoming... 
Yates 

Total 
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115,504 
40,285 
87,983 
44,205 
65,780 
68,528 
81,928 
83,860 
45,718 
44,905 
24,815 
41,688 
65,192 

157,150 
28,644 
28,575 
24,512 
81,723 
81,710 
2,653 
89,154 
66,448 

810,824 
27,840 
87,555 
42,607 

104,235 
81,447 

726.886 
49,655 

102,718 
98,382 
48,816 
70,165 
29,008 
76,200 
48,616 
14,845 
57,997 
83,210 
28,209 
20,788 
80.994 
49,892 
20,883 
82,858 
18,441 
27,658 
66,192 
42,869 
82,741 
23,168 
80,696 
75,609 
21,1 2S 
46,244 
47,493 

101.197 
80,088 
19,883 
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8,831,777 


11,828 

■  •  •  •  • 

1,812 

1,288 

2,742 

2,159 

6,148 

4,685 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

••«••• 

1,555 

8,281 

614 

240 

1,339 

4,557 

24,748 

105 

2,635 

1,228 

190 

673 

200 

5S3 

1,028 

94,469 

2,611 

■    •     •     •     0 

888 

1,181 

7,911 

689 

96,4S2 

1,057 

•  •  •  •  • 

6,036 

6,408 

644 

9,297 

168 

6,302 

•  «  •  •  ■ 

1,119 

911 

11,781 

8,976 

6,820 

■  ■  ■      • 

1,277 

6,017 

613 

1,816 

•  •  •  •  • 

163 

886 

2,295 

8,227 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,968 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,254 

1,201 

•  •  •  •  • 

820 

7,678 

1,459 

1,889 

733 

20,519 

■  •  ■  •  • 

2,115 

474 

863,282 

i 


10,442 

916 

1,184 

1.817 

8,210 

8,506 

2,015 

614 

6,094 

2,009 

538 

770 

4,S06 

20,888 

2,889 

2,882 

663 

2,827 

721 

88 

2,027 

4,865 

68,428 

1,897 

2,244 

1,574 

11,488 

972 

151,888 

6,710 

6,045 

6,995 

2.715 

6,046 

1,999 

6,601 

l,u88 

1,135 

6,596 

8,290 

8,956 

1,988 

8.810 

2,S28 

944 

843 

292 

1,201 

2,282 

1,533 

1,251 

447 

609 

4,563 

950 

8,864 

2,168 

12,895 

1,217 

618 


Si. 

1 

§ 


866 
149 
258 
133 
823 
156 
422 
157 

84 
855 

22 

180 

1,514 

571 

60 

11 
126 

76 

677 

1 

147 

180 

8,987 

25 

81 
214 
401 
278 
8,899 
831 
455 
882 
861 
1,655 

77 
204 
130 

86 

2,532 

681 

455 

488 

86 
477 
151 
822 

74 

112 

282 

1,618 

78 

163 

171 

1,282 

14 

216 

179 

1,526 

88 

85 


40 

1 

! 

CfajuigM  tlnee  1855. 

i 

m 

3 

u 

hi 

!i 

mm 

6 

WARD. 

i 

§ 

.9 

Q 

1st 

2d 

8d 

4th., 

6th 

6th 

7th   

6th  ..  .. 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

18th 

14th 

17th 

18th 

19th 

2Qth 

21st 

22d. 

9,852 
1,194 
8,867 
17,852 
18,205 
19,754 
86.962 
80,093 
88,504 
81,587 
53,958 
28,259 
26,888 
23.882 
25,572 
41,972 
79,568 
47,618 
89,945 
61,884 
88,669 
47,861 

•■■••• 

2,540 

6,159 

6,974 

10,608 

*•■■■■ 

1,626 
2,149 
20,015 
8,104 
22,079 
14,829 
10,755 
24,766 

8,684 
2,055 
4,542 
5.648 
8,412 
6,803 

•  •  •  a  • 

8,954 
1,473 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

209 
1,872 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,827 
282 
1,180 
4,558 
4,906 
8,674 
9.863 
5,884 
5.494 
M78 
12.651 
4,861 
4,275 
5,050 
6,672 

asss 

17,895 

10.197 

7.886 

12,658 

8.858 

8,456 

95 
23 
89 
80 
809 
275 
45 

2,076 
813 
83 
US 
869 
253 
838 
797 
672 
313 
8M 
27ft 

1,128 
306 
19 

Total... 

726,886 

96,482 

151.883    |   8.899 

899,456 


85,049 


In  the  Senate  the  ratio  of  representation  ac- 
cording to  this  census  is  1  to  106,045.  In  tho 
Assembly  the  Constitution  secures  to  every 
county  at  least  one  member,  with  the  exception 
of  Hamilton,  which  is  placed  with  Fulton  Coun- 
ty. Deducting  aliens  and  colored  persons  not 
taxed,  the  total  popnlation  divided  by  128  gives 
a  ratio  of  1  to  26,511*.  By  the  iirst  of  the  two 
methods  of  distribution  which  exist  in  assign- 
ing ratios ;  tho  counties  having  a  representative 
population  less  than  this  are  first  deducted,  and 
the  remaining  population  divided  by  tho  re- 
maining number  of  members  (Fulton  and 
Hamilton  having  one),  gives  a  ratio  by  which 
the  larger  counties  receive  their  allowance.  In 
the  present  census  the  counties  of  Cortland, 
Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton  and  Hamilton,  Lewis, 
Putnam,  Richmond,  Bockland,  Schenectady, 
Schuyler,  Seneca,  Warren,  and  Yates,  having 
each  less  than  the  ratio  of  1  to  26,511},  and 
together  a  representative  number  of  287,513, 
would  be  deducted.  The  remaining  8,105,926, 
divided  by  115,  gives  the  ratio  of  1  to  27,00«, 
by  which  the  other  counties  would  be  equalized. 

By  the  second  method,  as  each  county  (ex- 
cepting Hamilton)  has  a  fraction  that  would 
entitle  it  to  at  least  one  member,  the  ratio  of  1 
to  26,511  J  is  used  without  previous  deduction 
of  the  smaller  counties. 

NOMENCLATURE  AND  NOTATION, 
CHEMICAL.  "  No  chemist  will  need  to  be 
reminded,"  observes  Professor  Hofmann  (Intro- 
duction to  Modern  Chemistry),  "that,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  centnry,  the  science  of 
chemistry  has  undergone  a  profound  transfor- 
mation." He  reminds  his  readers  that  the  ac- 
cessions of  fact  have  been  so  rapid,  so  volumi- 
nous, and  so  heterogeneous,  as  almost  to  exceed 
the  grasp  of  any  single  mind.  Meanwhile,  of 
course,  attempts  have  continued  to  be  made 
toward  the  scientific  interpretation  of  such  facts; 
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toward  the  discovery  of  those  general  princi-  that  it  has  established  new  conceptions  of  the 
pies  wliich,  it  has  been  assumed,  must  hold  molecular  constitution  of  bodies,  both  element- 
true  in  respect  to  the  chemical  nature  and  re-  ary  and  compound ;  that  it  has  thus  necessitated 
lationships  of  different  substances,  and  to  the  new  ideas  of  chemical  equivalency  and  reac- 
chemical  phenomena  they  can  exhibit ;  and,  in  tions,  and  a  new  scheme  of  symbolic  notation ; 
fine,  at  once  toward  a  comprehensive  and  or-  while,  recently,  it  has  witnessed  the  attempt  to 
dcrly  grouping  of  bodies,  elementary  and  com*  replace  the  imperfect  system  of  names  for  com- 
pound, and  a  unitary  and  philosophical  system  pound  bodies  hitherto  in  use,  by  one  that,  at 
of  the  truths  ascertained  concerning  them.  least  both  flexible  and  improvable,  may  yet  be 

Such  being  the  important  ends  to  be  kept  in  developed  into  a  precision  and  completeness 

view,  it  has  naturally  happened,  among  the  adequate  to  the  constantly  growing  require- 

m  altitude  of  experimenters  and  theorists  en-  men ts  of  the  case. 

gaged  in  the  work,  that,  in  the  first  place,  many  Basis  of  the  Old  and  of  the  Kcw  Kotatum. — 
of  the  suggestions  and  hypotheses  put  forward  From  the  time  of  the  promulgation  by  Dalton, 
have  sooner  or  later  been  proved  untenable  and  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  century,  of  his 
valueless;  and  that,  in  the  second  place,  a  con-  discoveries  respecting  the  combination  of  bodies 
sidorable  degree  of  conflict  and  collision  has  in  definite  and  fixed  equivalents  by  weight, 
unavoidably  existed,  both  in  respect  to  the  down  quite  or  nearly  to  the  present,  the  gen- 
views  presented  and  to  claims  as  to  priority  in  eral  theory  of  chemical  changes  or  reactions, 
advancing  them.  This  ordeal  of  new  views  in  as  held  by  a  large  body  of  chemists  and  adopted 
chemistry  has  been  similar  to  that  through  in  text-books  on  the  subject,  and  of  course  also 
which,  some  two  and  three  centuries  earlier,  the  the  notation  employed  to  represent  the  products 
mechanical  and  certain  of  the  physical  sciences  of  such  reactions,  have  been  essentially  such  as 
were  passing.  Indeed,  in  the  realm  of  chemical  grew  out  of  or  harmonized  with  those  views  of 
science,  the  clash  of  opposing  views  has  not  yet  the  distinguished  philosopher  named.  Strange 
ceased ;  and  while  there  are  chemists  who  still  to  say,  however,  within  a  very  few  years  of  the 
withstand,  as  unsupported  or  unnecessary,  the  publication  of  Dal  ton's  views  (as  early,  indeed, 
recent  theories  respecting  combinations  and  as  1808),  Gay-Lussac  made  known  another  class 
equivalencies,  and  the  new  system  of  names  it  of  facts  respecting  at  least  those  bodies  existing 
has  been  proposed  to  introduce,  it  is  also  true  or  obtainable  in  the  aeriform  state ;  and  facts 
that  some  at  least  of  the  principles  referred  to,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  full  half-century,  are 
as  well  as  in  some  instances  the  claims  to  their  now  at  length  only  just  admitted  to  their  due 
origination,  are  still  in  question,  an£  must  await  place  and  force  in  connection  with  the  theory 
the  decision  of  the  future.  Still,  so  large  a  pro-  of  chemical  reactions  and  of  the  constitution  of 
portion  of  the  leading  chemists  of  the  world  elementary  and  compound  bodies.  Illustrations 
have  taken  part  in  developing  the  new  views,  of  the  application  of  Dalton's  primary  law,  but 
or  have  already  given  assent  to  them,  that  we  without  reference  to  the  combining  volumes  in 
can  no  longer  doubt  their  ultimate  practical  ac-  the  case,  are  seen  in  the  determination,  by  the 
oeptance  (subject  to  such  extensions  or  modifi-  most  recent  and  accurate  experiments,  of  the 
cation  as  further  research  shall  introduce),  as  equivalents  or  combining  weights  of  the  ele- 
the  basis  and  doctrines  of  the  science,  in  the  merits  hydrogen,  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
new  form  in  which  it  is  to  pass  from  the  pres-  carbon,  as  respectively  1,  85.5,  8,  14,  and  6 ; 
ent  to  future  times.  Recognizing  both  the  the  ultimate  atoms  of  these  bodies  being  sup- 
changes  already  accomplished,  and  the  neccs-  posed  also  to  have  weights  corresponding  to 
sity  for  continued  labors  in  the  same  direction,  the  numbers  so  ascertained.  Now,  Gay-Lussac 
Professor  Miller,  in  his  opening  address  before  found  that — temperature  and  pressure  remain- 
the  chemical  section  of  the  British  Association,  ing  the  same — elements  in  the  aeriform  state 
1665,  and  in  connection  with  a  reference  to  also  combine  invariably  in  certain  simple  rela- 
certain  researches  in  organic  chemistry,  said :  tions  by  volume,  the  volumes  of  the  products 

u  In  these  and  kindred  investigations,  the  furthermore  bearing  some  simple  ratio  to  the 

necessity  for  the  introduction  of  fixed  principles  sum  of  volumes  of  the  components.    Thus,  2 

of  nomenclature  for  regulating  the  construction  vols.  H.  combine  with  1  vol.  0.,  resulting  in  2 

of  names  for  the  recently  discovered  compounds  vols,  water-vapor ;  2  vols.  N.  with  1  vol.  O. 

has  been  sensibly  felt ;  and  indeed  the  changes  form  2  vols,  nitrous  oxide ;  1  vol.  N.  with  1 

in  notation  rendered  necessary  by  the  altera-  vol.  O.  forms  2  vols,  nitrio  oxide ;  8  vols.  H. 

tion  in  the  values  assigned  to  the  atomic  weights  with  1  vol.  N.  form  2  vols,  ammonia ;  1  vol.  II. 

of  many  of  the  chemical  elements  have  rendered  with  1  vol.  CI.  forms  2  vols,  chlorhydric  acid 

a  general  revision  of  the  system  of  chemical  gas,  etc. 
nomenclature  a  matter  of  pressing  importance.1'        This  principle  of  combination  by  volumes, 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  application  until  recently  admitted  into  the  text-books  of 
of  the  new  views  of  chemical  combination,  the  'jcience  rather  in  the  manner  of  an  inci- 
some  outstanding  and  apparently  irreconcilable  dental  circumstance,  has  at  length,  as  already 
facts  are  yet  to  be  met  with.  But,  admitting  implied,  come  to  be  seen  as  of  coordinate  ini- 
tios, it  is  still  safe  to  say  that  the  period  under  portance,  in  the  determining  of  corn  bin  ing- 
consideration  has  effected  the  growth  of  a  ratios  and  the  constitution  of  compound  bodies, 
chemical   philosophy  which  is  largely  new ;  with  the  more  familiar  principle  of  equivalent* 
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by  weight.  The  spirit,  then,  of  the  chemical  to  the  aid  of  the  chemist ;  and  also  certain 
theory  now  apparently  being  superseded,  was  physical  principles,  if  applicable  to  the  bodies 
essentially  that  of  recognizing  ponderal  eqniv-  in  question.  Among  the  latter,  is  the  law  of 
alencies  only,  as  found  to  exist  between  bodies  Dulong  and  Petit,  to  which  but  few  exceptions 
elementary  and  compound.  But  it  will  be  (C,  Si,  and  Bo,  at  least)  appear  to  remain,  vi&, 
seen,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  modern  chemical  that  the  products  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
theory  has  its  basis  in  the  conjoint  admission  elements  into  their  specific  heats,  give  nearly  a 
and  determination  of  both  ponderal  and  volu-  constant  quantity — a  law  from  which,  in  con- 
metric  combining- ratios ;  while,  as  scarcely  less  nection  with  Ampere's  hypothesis,  Regnault 
'  essential,  it  incorporates  at  the  same  time  two  (1849)  deduced  the  principle  of  thermic  propor- 
other  leading  ideas  recently  developed — that  tional  numbers,  or  thermal  equivalent*,  of  the 
of  substitutions,  or  replacements,  of  certain  ele-  elements.  Other  principles  of  the  like  sort 
ments  or  groups  in  compound  bodies ;  and  that  and  value,  especially  in  case  of  compound 
of  definite  molecular  types,  few  in  number,  bodies,  are  that  afforded  in  the  law  of  homohh 
under  which  all  elementary  and  all  compound  gous  series,  as  those  of  the  alcohols,  ethers,  Ay- 
bodies  would  appear  naturally  to  fall.  drocarbons,  etc.,  with  certain  relations,  as  the 

Determination  of  Weight  and  Volume  Ra~  regular  gradation  of  boiling-points,  pertaining 
tios. — It  will  be  proper  here  to  premise  so  much  to  them ;  as  well  as  also  the  principle  of  iso- 
of  chemical  theory  as  to  intimate  -the  princi-  morphism,  or  similarity  of  crystalline  forms,  etc. 
pies  which  have  been,  down  to  the  present  Glance  at  the  Rise  of  the  Type  Theory*— 
time,  gradually  matured,  for  determining  the  M.  Augnste  Laurent,  November,  1846,  first  dis- 
toeight  and  volume  ratios  in  which  elementary  tinctly  intimated  the  idea  of  types  among  corn- 
ed of  course  also,  compound)  bodies  enter  pound  bodies.  Thus,  he  considered  alcohol,  and 
into  combination.  Obviously,  the  relative  com-  also  certain  hydrated  oxides,  as  comparable 
bining  weights  can  usually  be  determined  with  with  water — an  atom  of  hydrogen  being  in 
comparative  ease ;  and  the  volumes  also,  when-  the,  former  replaced  by  one  of  ethyle  (0SH»), 
ever  the  bodies  under  examination  are  such  as  and  in  the  latter  by  one  of  a  metal :  thus,  call- 
have  naturally,  or  can  be  brought  into,  the  gase-  ing  water  Ha0, — 
ous  form,  at  temperatures  within  which  the  H.HO,  (CaH*).HO,  K.HO. 
experiments  can  conveniently  be  carried  on.  Wau«r.  AlcohoL  Hydrate  of  Potcsh. 
In  the  mode  in  which  the  modern  chemical  Professor  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  a  young  American 
philosophy  regards  the  constitution  of  element-  chemist,  began  (1848-'50)  the  expansion  of  this 
ary  and  compound  bodies,  and  attempts  the  idea  to  its  consequences,  and  toward  the  M 
determination  of  their  combining  weights  and  breadth  of  its  applications ;  while,  later,  through 
volumes,  an  indispensable  part  is  played  by  the  the  labors  and  writings  of  Williamson,  Gerhardt, 
hypothesis  early  advanced  by  Ampere,  namely,  Wurtz,  Hofmann,  Odling,  and  others,  this  work 
that  of  all  bodies  in  the  gaseous  state  (pressure  has  been  well-nigh  completed;  so  that  the  doc- 
and  temperature  being  the  same)  equal  volumes  trine  of  typical  forms  among  compound  bodies, 
contain  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  or  of  mole-  and  of  a  natural  grouping  or  classification  of 
cules ;  and  to  the  application  of  this  assumed  bodies  under  such  types,  has  become  developed 
principle,  as  yet,  but  a  small  number  of  appar-  into  a  system,  based  on  true  scientific  grounds, 
rent  exceptions  have  been  met  with.    «  and  warranted  especially  by  the  light  it  throws 

Let  it  for  tiie  present  be  granted,  that  in  vol-  on  cases  of  substitution,  on  chemical  reactions 

umetric  determinations  it  is.the  2-atom  or  dou-  generally,  and  on  the  results  to  be  anticipated 

ble  volume  which  should  be  dealt  with,  and  in  the  way  of  experiment,  in  case  of  given  com- 

the  following  statement,  from  H of m aim's  Mod-  pound  bodies.    The  history  and  details  of  the 

em  Chemistry,  will    serve  clearly  to  indicate  type  theory  in  chemistry  may  possibly  be  given 

the  general  rule  of  both  weight  and  volume  in  a  future  volume :  at  present,  it  must  suffice 

determinations :  barely  to  indicate  the  main  results  reached. 

44  It  is  by  first  obtaining  the  gaseous  or  vola-  The  new  theory  admits  generally  a  distino- 

tile  compound  formed  by  an  element,  either  with  tion  between  the  atom  (equivalent,  or  combin- 

hydrogen  itself,  or,  failing  this,  with  some  ele-  ing  proportion)  of  any  body,  and  the  mokcuh 

ment  bearing  thereto  known  weight  and  volume  (definite  aggregation  of  atoms),  or  form  under 

ratios,  and  by  then  ascertaining  its  vapor-density  which  the  same  body  exists  in  the  free  state. 

and  composition,  so  as  to  learn  how  much  of  It  regards  the  molecules  of  most  simple,  and 

the  element  under  investigation  exists  in  the  of  many  compound  bodies,  as  composed  re- 

dilitral  [double]    volume  of  such  compound,  spectively  of  two  atoms  (Ampere) ;  so  that  free 

that  the  atom-weights  of  the  elements,  whether  chlorine  is  C1C1,  or  chloride  of  chlorine,  etc 

volatile  or  fixed,  can  be  most  safely  and  cer-  Under  it,  four  leading  types  have  been  deter- 

tainly  determined."  mined,  representing  respectively  1-,  2-,  3-,  and 

In  a  small  proportion  of  instances,  in  which  4-atom  combinations  of  certain  elements  or 

these  usual  modes  of  proceeding  are  impracti-  compounds  with  the  single  atom  of  certain 

cable,  or  give  uncertain  results,  certain  analo-  others;  those  types  being  the  following: 

gios  traceable  between  different  classes  of  com-  HCL           H,0,          H»N,        H«C. 

pounds,  or  those  relations  constituting  groups  Chlorhydrlc  acid.     Water.        Ammonia.    Mareh-gaa. 

among  the  elements  themselves,  maybe  brought  Owing  to  the  fact  of  the  successively  incroas- 
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ing  condensation  of  volume,  with  increase  in  atoms  each ;  hat  more  recently  the  bar  has  been 

the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms — the  product-  turned  to  the  new  use  of  marking  the  symbols 

volume  in  all  the  above  cases  being  that  of  a  of  elements  whose  atom-weight,  calling  too 

single  gaseous  molecule = two  atoms,  the  types  hydrogen  in  water  2  atoms,  should  be  doubled, 

after  the  first  are  called  "condensed"  (and  Williamson    and     Hofmann,    however,    have 

"  derived "  also) ;  while  types  still  more  con-  finally  dropped  the  bar,  employing  the  bare 

densed,  and  also  "  mixed  "  types,  are  admitted,  symbols  as  before,  bat  now  to  indicate  the  new 

to  embrace  peculiar  forms  of  chemical  consti-  or  double  equivalents,  in  cases  in  which  such 

tution,  have  been  determined. 

Weight  and  Volume  of  Atom*,  and  of  Mole-  By  the  atom  of  an  elementary  body  is  to  be 
cules. — It  is  quite  impossible,  within  the  limited  understood  the  smallest  proportional  weight  of 
space  here  allowed,  to  present  in  full  either  the  the  latter  which  is  capable  of  entering  into  or 
important  facts  in  the  growth  of  the  modern  existing  in  chemical  combination.  It  has  al- 
chemical philosophy,  or  the  system  of  weight  ready  been  intimated  that,  calling  the  ordinary 
and  volume  determinations,  atomic  and  molec-  elementary  atom  one  volume,  a  body  in  the 
nlar,  and  the  notation  corresponding,  which  free  state,  and  whether  simple  or  compound, 
find  their  basis  in  it  An  attempt  will,  how-  appears  to  exist  as  a  collection  of  molecules, 
ever,  be  made  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  each  consisting  (as  the  rule)  of  two  atoms  of 
latter  subjects,  or  at  the  least  so  far  as  to  em-  the  given  kind.  The  molecule  of  a  body  may, 
brace  the  principles  most  essential  to  an  under-  in  general,  be  defined  as  the  smallest  propor- 
standing  of  them.  tional  weight  of  it  capable  of  existing  in  the 

Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  works  of  free  or  uncombined  state.  Molecules  generally, 
chemistry  have,  in  the  main,  proceeded  sub-  then,  equal  in  volume  two  atoms  each.  Hof- 
stantially  on  the  assumption  that  the  volume  mann  takes  the  cubic  litre  (equal  to  1  cubio 
of  hydrogen  combined,  in  formiug  water,  with  decimetre,  or  -nAnrth  of  a  cubic  metre)  as  his 
oxygen,  was  to  be  taken  as  the  unit-volume,  or  standard  unit-volume ;  and,  as  his  unit  of  actual 
at  least  as  representing  (if  the  volumes  of  oxy-  weights,  the  weight  of  this  volume  of  hydro- 
gen and  hydrogen  in  the  case  were  subdivided  gen  at  0°  0.  of  temperature  and  760  mm. 
an  equal  number  of  times,  and  until  the  sin-  pressure ;  while,  for  this  weight,  which  equals 
gle  atom  of  the  former  was  reached)  a  single  0.0896  gramme,  he  has  proposed  the  name  of 
atom  of  hydrogen.  In  accordance  with  tnis  erith  (*pdty,  a  barley-corn).  He  accordingly 
view,  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  being  terms  the  usual  atom-volume  monolitral,  and 
taken  as  1,  those  of  O,  S,  C,  and  Ca,  respec-  the  usual  molecule-volume  dilitral. 
tively,  would  be  8,  16,  6,  and  20;  while  the  Exceptions  to  the  rule  just  implied  are,  on 
equivalents  of  the  other  elements  would,  of  one  side,  P  and  As,  which  combine  in  half  tho 
course,  be  made  to  accord  with  the  same  as-  usual  atom- volume,  or  are  hemi-litral ;  and  on 
sumption.  But  the  half  of  the  hydrogen  vol-  the  other  Hg  and  Cd  (to  which,  also,  some 
ume  in  water  is  the  quantity  which  combines  authors  add  Zn),  which  combine  in  double  the 
with  a  like  volume  of  chlorine  to  form  chlor-  usual  atom- volume,  or  are  dilitral ;  so  that,  in 
hydrio  acid  gas,  and  is  the  proportion  also  these  latter,  the  atom  equals  in  volume  the 
which  directly  combines  with  many  other  ele-  molecule.  Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
inents ;  while,  besides  this,  other  facts  also  go  product-volumes,  or  molecules  of  compound 
to  show  that  this  half  of  the  volume  of  hydro-  bodies,  appear  to  exist  also  in  certain  instances; 
gen  in  one  unit-volume  (compound)  of  water,  as  in  case  of  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  chlo- 
is  itself  the  true  unit-volume  for  the  elements,  ride  ofammonium,monohydratcd sulphuric acid, 
including  not  only  hydrogen,  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  a  few  other  bodies,  the  molecules  of  which 
etc.,  but  in  fact  all,  save  four  or  five  exceptions  seem  to  represent  4  volumes,  in  place  of  2. 
yet  to  be  named.  Analysis  of  the  four  Leading  Types, — Ob- 

Now,  admitting  the  conclusion  thus  arrived  serving,  now,  the  combining  proportions,  both 

at,  many  of  the  elements,  as  chlorine,  iodine,  by  volume  and  weight,  in  the  four  leading 

nitrogen,  potassium,  etc.,  which  like  hydrogen  types,  the  following  interesting  results  are  ob- 

combine  with  oxygen  and  elements  of  its  class  in  tained : 

the  lowest  usual  proportion  in  double  volumes,  Atoms, n + Ci  n  >    0    H)        in 

still  retain  their  previously  determined  atomic  H  i  h}"+Nh!"+c' 

weights  unchanged ;  while  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  H  '        J}  j 

carbon,  and  calcium,  above  referred  to,  and  of  «»•*■.»  1)         r 

certain  other  elements,  in  consequence  of  the  *******  b7  weight,  l +8*5  i£+16    ,f  +14  r 

fact  that  their  unit-volume  (gaseous  or  volatil-  1 '         \ 

ized,  or  as  having  analogies  with  other  bodies  Weights  of  compound ) 

which  may  be  so)  must  be  compared  with  two        molecules, f     86.5  is  17         16. 

nnit- volumes  of  hydrogen  and  bodies  of  its  class,  proportions  t>7  vo1-  J.  i +i     1t+i     \\+i    V 

the  previously  determined  atomic  weights  re-        ^ >  m  ij         j 

quire  now  to  be  doubled ;  thus,  O,  S,  0,  and  i 

Ca  are  now,  respectively,  16,  82,  12,  and  40.  Sums  of  volumes......      2        8  4  fi. 

Berzelius  had  crossed  or  barred  the  symbols  of  Volume  of  product,...      2        8  9  2. 

elements  which  he  supposed  to  combine  in  two       Here  it  is  seen  that  the  product-vclmnes  of 


+12. 


4-L 
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these  four  bodies  are  the  same  throughout,  the  degree  of  quantivalenee,  is  placed  also  at 
namely  the  ordinary  molecular,  or  dUitral  vol-  the  right  of  the  symbol,  but  above—the  coeffi- 
urao ;  that  in  the  first  no  condensation  in  volume  cients  in  common  use  being  as  follows:  '  "  '" 
has  occurred ;  that  in  the  second  there  has  been  lT  T  Tl,  the  first  three  mere  traits,  bat  for  which 
a  disappearance  of  1  volume  by  condensation,  Hofmann,  for  uniformity's  sake,  substitutes  the 
in  the  third  of  2,  and  in  the  fourth  of  8  vol-  numerals  *  if  ili  (hence,  O11,  C,r,etc).  Denot- 
umes.  This  condensation  is  carried  to  still  ing  at  once  both  the  equivalential  and  quanti- 
higher  degree  in  types  above  the  fourth  here  valential  coefficients,  expressions  6uch  as  the 
given;  and  generally,  the  condensation  in  the  following  are  obtained:  Oa11,  CsiT,  Hi1,  S,n, 
product- volume  increases  with  the  number  of  etc.  These  double  expressions  must,  of  course, 
elements  and  of  atoms  of  each  entering  into  in  no  case  be  mistaken  for  fractions;  as  the 
the  constitution  of  a  compound.  As  a  conse-  two  orders  of  coefficients  indicate  entirely  dif- 
quence,  in  compounds  of  a  high  order,  this  ferent  forms  of  chemical  value  or  power.  Mean- 
normal  volume  becomes  packed  with  scores  time,  it  must  still  more  distinctly  appear  how, 
of  atom-volumes,  each  originally  half  its  own  in  quantivalential  power,  certain  elementary 
magnitude;  and  the  density  of  the  compound  gas  atoms  and  compound  radicals  agree;  so  that 
or  vapor,  if  the  body  have  such  form,  is  oorre-  not  only  can  the  two  replace  each  other,  but 
spondingly  augmented.  The  molecular  weights  either  tends  to  replace  as  many  atoms  of  a  mon- 
ot  elementary  and  compound  bodies  of  the  atomio  element  or  radical  as  the  number  of  unite 
gaseous  form,  that  is,  the  weights  of  their  dili-  in  its  own  quanti valential  coefficient  Thus, 
tral  volumes,  directly  represent  the  specific  the  triatomic  radical  glyceryle  (CaHi)m,  plays 
gravities  of  such  bodies,  compared  with  hydro-  in.  the  constitution  of  glycerine  precisely  the 
gen  as  2,  or  halved  (monolitral),  with  hydrogen  same  part  as  the  triatomic  element  aluminium 
as  1.  in  aluminic  hydrate,  as  follows : 

A  tomicity  or  Quantivalenee  of  Bodies. — Chlo-  (C»  Hft) lli   )  q  A1ui)q, 

rine,  which  in  the  first  of  the  above  types  has         #  Hg        j     8  H3  [    3 ' 

fixed  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  tends  generally  to  while  a  single  equivalent  of  diatomic  calcium 

fix  one  atom  of  any  element  with  which  it  com-  may  replace  in  2HC1  the  two  equivalents  of 

bines;  so  also  of  Br  and  I;  while,  like  O,  also  hydrogen,  giving  CauCV.     It  may  be  added, 

S  and  Se  tend  each  to  ^x  two  atoms ;  like  N,  that  for  elements  and  compound  radicals,  ac- 

also  P  and  A  tend  to  Hx.  three  atoms;  and  like  cording  to  their  respective  degrees  of  quantir- 

0,  also  Si  and  Ti  tend  to  fix  four  atoms.    This  alenoe,  Williamson  and  Odling  adopt  the  terms 

fact,  of  the  degree  of  atom-fixing  or  atom-en-  monad,  dyad,  triads  tetrad,  etc. 
gaging  power  of  an  element  (the  number  of        The  Type- Theory  not  Arbitrary.— Among 

atoms  it  chiefly  tends  to  combine  with)  con-  objections  to  the  theory  of  chemical  types,  in 

stitutes,  and  when  known  determines,  its  atom-  the  form  generally  accepted,  Kolbe  in  particular 

icity  ;  and  according  as  elements  tend  to  en-  {Ann.  der  Ghetn.  and  Pharm.,  March,  1860)  has 

gage  1,  2,  8,  4,  or  6  atoms  of  other  bodies,  they  urged  that  the  types  themselves  which  have 

are  by  most  modern  chemical  writers  said  to  be  been  adopted  are  artificial  and  arbitrary.   He 

mono-,  di-,  trU,  tetr-,  or  hex-atomic.  would,  however,  introduce  a  new  system,  in 

Hofmann  questions  the  propriety  of  this  use  wnich,  starting  with  the  fact  of  the  origin  of 
of  the  terms  just  given ;  and  he  has  substituted  organic  compounds  in  a  concurrence  of  CO* 
for  "  atomicity  "  the  term  quantivalenee  {yuan-  with  H30,  he  regards  an  oxide  of  carbon  (say, 
turn,  how  much,  salens,  availing,  or  capable  CaO«)  as  the  type  from  which  all  compounds  of 
of) ;  while,  to  express  the  several  degrees  of  C,  H.,  and  0.  may  be  derived,  and  assigns  for 
quantivalenee  above  indicated,  he  employs  the  the  mono-,  bi-,  and  tri-basic  organic  acids  types 
terms  t/ni-,  hi-,  trU,  and  quadri-valentr—md  for  consisting  of  this  form  and  the  multiples  of  the 
the  highest,  we  may  suppose,  sexi-valent.  He  equivalents  in  it  by  2  and  3,  while  he  ad- 
then  turns  the  expressions  above  given  to  the  mits  other  types  also,  including  that  of  ammo- 
new  use  of  marking  the  number  of  atoms  nor-  nia.  Wurtz,  in  reply,  presents  arguments  in 
mally  entering  into  the  free  molecule  of  an  ele-  favor  of  the  view  that  the  leading  types  assumed 
ment ;  according  to  which  use,  most  elementary  and  the  distinctions  of  bodies  corresponding  to 
molecules  are  diatonic,  while  Hg  is  a  monatomic,  them  actually  exist  in  nature.  He  says,  very 
and  P  a  tetratomio  element.  The  distinction  pertinently,  that  a  water  typo  exists  because 
between  the  equivalence  (atomic  weight,  com-  there  exists  a  [class  of]  diatomic  elements,  and 
bining  proportion,  or  molecule-forming  power)  an  ammonia  type  because  there  is  a  [class  of] 
of  an  element  or  compound,  on  the  one  hand,  triatomic  elements,  etc.  Thus,  the  types  are 
and  the  quantivalenee  (atomicity,  atom-fixing  determined  by  a  fundamental  property  of  the 
and  atom-replacing  power)  of  the  same  body,  elements  themselves,  namely,  their  power  of 
on  the  other,  must>  it  is  believed,  now  be  combining  and  of  substitution,  in  respect  to 
sufficiently,  obvious  without  further  expla-  other  elements — in  a  word,  by  their  atomicity. 
nation.         ^  The  following  tabular  view  of  the  chemical 

Representing  the  multiples  of  equivalents  by  elements,  the  indications  of  which  are  suffi- 

the  small  figures  placed,  as  in  one  form  usual,  ciently  explained  by  preceding  statements  is 

at  the  right  of  and  below  the  symbols  (thus,  0S,  adopted   in  somewhat  condensed  form  front 

Oa,  eta),  the  coefficient,  or  number  expressing  Hounann's  Introduction  to  Modem  Chemistry: 
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Table  of  Elements,  and  Chemical  Value*, 
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28.5 

23 

87.5 

82 

137.5 
128 
204 
231.5 
118 

50 
184 
120 
137 

63 

65 

90 
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4 

Beryllium 

Bismuth 

Bromine 

2 

1 

Carbon.  ..?..■ 

Chlorine 

2 

Cobalt. 

. . .  • 

• . .  ■ 

Gold 

Hydrogen 

2 

2 

Lead 

•  •  •  • 

Mercury 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

Nickel 

.... 

2 

2 

Platinum. 

.... 
4 

Rhodium 

•   •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

Silver 

Silicon. 

Sodium 

•  •  •  • 

2 

Tantalum 

Thallium. 

•  •  •  • 

Thorium 

Tin 

Uranium 

•  •  •  • 

Zirconium 

Of  course,  the  atomic  volume  and  molecular 


constitution  of  many  elements  in  respect  to 
which  these  particulars  are  not  given  in  the 
table,  are  regarded  as  being  known,  with 
greater  or  less  certainty,  being  inferred  in  ac- 
cordance with  principles  already  indicated. 
Further,  some  variation  still  exists  between  dif- 
ferent authors  in  regard  to  the  atomic  weights 
and  quantivalential  coefficients  to  be  assigned 
to  certain  of  the  elements.  Odling,  for  exam- 
ple, agreeing  in  the  other  instances  with  the 
values  above,  places  lead  and  palladium  among 
tetrads,  and  thallium  among  triads;  while 
Strecker  regards  the  last-named  element  as  pre- 
senting analogies  with  both  monatomic  and 
triatomic  elements,  and  raises  a  question  as  to 
the  invariableuess  of  the  atomicities. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  symbols 
employed  throughout  this  article  have  the 
equivalential  (atomic -weight)  values  given  in 
the  table  above,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  doubling 
of  the  equivalents  of  certain  elements — O.,  S., 
C,  etc — is  concerned. 

Nomenclature. — Besides  the  general  interest 
recently  taken  in  the  theory  of  chemical  com- 
bination and  equivalents,  mnch  attention  has 
during  a  very  few  years  past  been  given  to  the 
special  subject  of  the  nomenclature  to  be  em- 
ployed in  case  of  compound  bodies,  and  for  tho 
present  at  least,  of  those  particularly  of  an  in- 
organic character. 

Professor  A.  W.  "Williamson  delivered  before 
the  London  Chemical  Society,  December  15, 
1864,  a  short  discourse  on  the  subjects  of  "Chem- 
ical Nomenclature  and  Notation ;"  and,  a  largo 
part  of  that  and  of  a  succeeding  evening  having 
been  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  views  advanced, 
the  result  was  a  very  general  approval,  in  the 
main,  of  their  purport,  by  the  distinguished 
chemists  present.  Of  course,  as  the  title  of  the 
leading  discourse  indicates,  principles  relating 
to  the  symbolic  expression  of  compounds,  as 
well  as  to  their  naming,  were  considered.  Some 
of  the  more  important  views  advanced  on  tho 
occasions  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  certain  pub- 
lished articles  on  the  same  subjects,  will  be 
embodied  in  this  place,  but  without  following 
the  precise  order  of  their  presentation. 

Adopting,  as  now  usual,  the  volume  of  16 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  as  the  relative  unit- 
volume  of  bodies  in  gaseous  form,  Professor 
Williamson  had,  for  his  absolute  measures  of 
both  volume  and  weight,  fixed  on  units  differ- 
ent from  those  proposed  by  Hofmann.  As  the 
standard  volume,  'lie  takes  11.19  (for  most 
practical  purposes,  say  11.2)  litres,  selecting 
this  for  the  reason  that,  measured  in  oxygen  gas 
at  0°C.  and  760  mm.  pressure,  the  weight  ob- 
tained is  just  1 6  grammes.  The  selection  of 
this  number,  which  corresponds  with  the  new 
equivalent  weight  of  oxygen,  renders  compara- 
tively easy,  when  the  molecular  weights  of  the 
latter  are  once  known,  all  calculations  relative 
to  the  actual  weights  and  volumes  of  gaseous 
and  volatilized  bodies. 

The  lecturer's  principal  purpose,  however, 
was   to   suggest   the   adoption    in   scientific 
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treatises  and  usage  of  a  new  set  of  names  for  a 
large  class  of  chemical  compounds — perhaps  to 
he  ultimately  extended  to  all  compounds,  or- 
ganic as  well  as  inorganic — and  names  which, 
it  appears,  were  regarded  as  obviating  some  of 
the  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  of  the  nomen- 
clature hitherto  in  use,  at  least  in  text-books 
in  the  English  language.  The  system  of  names 
proposed  is,  in  fact,  not  wholly  new,  being  in 

§>od  degree  the  same  with  that  employed  in 
melin's  Hand-Book,  and  to  some  extent  also 
by  Berzelius  and  other  continental  chemists. 
Professor  Williamson  admitted  the  hopelessness 
of  changing  the  common  usage  as  to  the  com- 
mercial names  of  various  substances,  as  soda, 
arsenic,  etc. ;  but  he  considered  a  scientific  sys- 
tem of  nomenclature  as  unsuited  to  ordinary 
commercial  use.  Professor  Odling  called  at- 
tention to  the  impropriety  of  the  use  of  the 
word  of  in  the  existing  nomenclature,  and 
which  the  new  system  would  escape :  thus,  to 
call  the  compound  CIO  an  oxide  of  chlorine,  or 
a  chloride  of  oxygen,  does  not  in  either  case 
truly  express  the  relation  which  in  it  the  ele- 
ments bear  to  each  other. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  both 
the  new  notation,  and  the  proposed  new  no- 
menclature Thus,  among  elements  and  com- 
pound radicals: 

H  —  1,  represents  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

O  —  lfl, 

N—  14, 

C  —  12, 
Hg  —200, 

CO  —  28, 

S02—  64, 

NH4—  18, 

CH,—  15, 

CN  —  26, 

CaH4—  28, 

Free  molecules  of  elements,  as  of  CI.,  O.,  N., 
P.,  As,  Hg,  Cd,  Zn,  are  thus  represented : 
Cl3,  09,  N,,  P4,  As4,  Hg,  Cd,  Zn ; 
and  those  of  compound  radicals  thus : 
(CH,),,  (CN),,  (NH4>,  NH„  C,H«. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  symbols  of 
the  molecules  of  bases,  and  the  proposed  names : 

H-jO,  hydric  oxide  (water) ; 
K30,  potassic  oxide  (potash) ; 
Cu90,  cuprous  oxide ; 
Cu  0,  cupric  oxide ; 
(NH4)9  0,  amnionic  oxide ; 
BiaO, ,  bismutbic  oxide ; 
Fe20, ,  ferric  oxide ; 
K?S,  potassic  sulphide ; 
(CliftVO,  ethylio  oxide  (ether) ; 
CaH40,  ethylenio  oxide ; 

the  following,  in  like  manner,  in  case  of 
molecules  of  acids : 

N-,0, ,  nitrous  acid ; 
N20* ,  nitric  acid ; 
I.Os,  iodic  acid; 
Ij07,  periodic  acid ; 
COa>  carbonic  acid; 
SiOg ,  silicic  acid  (silica) ; 
BojOg,  boric  acid ; 
(C.jH30)aO,  acetic  acid ; 
'  C4H403,  succinic  acid; 

und  finally,  these,  in  case  of  the  molecules  of  salts : 


«i 

44 

4( 

oxygen. 

44 

41 

44 

nitrogen. 

44 

44 

44 

carbon. 

If 

14 

44 

mercury, 
carbonic  oxide. 

44 

(4 

4« 

44 

44 

44 

sulphurous  acid. 

44 

14 

44 

ammonium. 

44 

44 

<4 

roethyle. 

44 

44 

44 

cyanogen. 

4< 

44 

44 

ethylene. 

HN'O, ,  hydric  nitrate  (monohydrated  mmc  acid); 

Fe(N03), ,  ferrous  nitrate ; 

Fe^NO,),,  ferric  nitrate; 

Fe2(S04),,  ferric  sulphate; 

H3S04 ,  hydric  sulphate  (monohydrated  sulphuric 

acid): 
HKS04 ,  nydro-notassic  sulphote  ; 
H»P04;  hydric  phosphate  (tribydratcd  phosphoric 

acid) ; 
Al<jCl« ,  aluminic  chloride ; 
HC1.  hydric  chloride  (chlorhrdric  acid); 
FeClj ,  ferrous  chloride  ; 
PtCl4 ,  platinic  chloride. 

The  names  assigned  to  compound  bodies  in 
the  author's  recent  work,  Chemistry  for  Stu- 
dents, are  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
examples  here  given.  Prof.  W.  A.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Newlands,  while  approving  in  substance 
the  proposed  nomenclature,  both  insist  on  the 
importance,  with  a  view  to  definiteness  and 
fixedness  in  the  employment  of  the  names  for 
given  compounds,  not  less  than  to  accuracy  in 
their  use  as  analytic  and  suggestive  of  chemical 
composition,  of  incorporating  with  them  as  re- 
quired the  familiar  prefixes,  proto,  di  or  hi,  tri, 
tetra,  sesqui,  etc.;  and  the  latter  especially 
would  guard  against  assigning  to  compounds 
analogous  in  composition  differently  formed 
names. 

In  the  discussions  above  referred  to,  Pro- 
fessors Graham,  Odling,  Brodie,  Hofinann, 
Miller,  Frankland,  and  others  took  part.  Prof 
Brodie  expressed  the  opinion  that  chemistry 
had  reached  a  stage  in  which  names  of  the  now 
usual  forms  may  be  abolished  altogether,  the 
compounds  being  written  or  described  merely 
by  tne  symbols  which  make  up  their  formulae ; 
but  Prof.  Frankland  insisted  that  there  must 
still  be,  as  now,  the  two  systems  of  express- 
ions. 

prof.  Williamson  condemned  Gerhard  t's  ap- 
plication of  the  term  acid  to  the  hydrated  acids. 
He  would  restrict  the  term  to  what  are  now 
called  the  anhydrous  acids,  or  anhydrides,  call- 
ing the  bare  compound  SO*  sulphuric  acid,  etc ; 
while  bodies  of  the  former  class  he  would  re- 
gard as  hydrogen  salts  (see  examples  of  salts, 
above).  These  views,  however,  did  not  meet 
with  general  approval.  Prof.  Miller  has  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  the  awkward  expression 
anhydride,  the  term  oxyl. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  period 
of  transition  in  chemical  theory  and  nomencla- 
ture is  not  altogether  passed.  And  at  the  best, 
this  transitional  period  has  been,  and  while  it 
lasts  must  be,  one  of  perplexity  to  both  learners 
and  instructors.  Hofmann  states  that  he  had 
found  such  phrases  as  "  old  style,"  "  new  style," 
"newest  style,"  "little  equivalents,"  "big 
equivalents,"  etc.,  coming  into  use  in  instruc- 
tion. The  difficulties  of  such  a  transition, 
however,  are  held  to  be  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  advantages  to  be  attained  through  its 
consummation;  among  these  being  the  secur- 
ing in  a  higher  degree  than  before  of  simplicity 
and  precision,  both  in  theory  and  statement, 
with  greater  practical  utility,  and  an  increased 
value  in  the  way  of  suggestiveness  in  the  new 
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symbols,  if  not  also  in  the  new  names,  to  be  ence.  At  this  time  he  proposed  that  each  one 
employed.  should  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  his  stores 
Sources  of  Information, — In  the  preparation  to  be  delivered  at  intervals  to  the  nearest  com- 
of  this  article,  besides  the  account  of  the  lecture  missary  agent.  The  military  operations,  how- 
and  discussions  above  referred  to  (Ohem.  News,  ever,  which  are  related  elsewhere  (see  Abmy  Op- 
December  24,  1864,  and  January  27, 1865),  the  ebations),  soon  exhibited  the  federal  strength 
lecture  of  Prof,  llofmann  in  the  same  journal  so  overwhelming  and  irresistible  as  to  convince 
^February  10,  1865),  and  certain  articles  in  the  the  most  reluctant  that  the  hour  of  submission 
JPhilos.  Magazine,  1864-65,  recourse  has  been  was  near  at  hand.  The  fall  of  Wilmington, 
chiefly  had  for  facts  and  Illustrations — the  Ian-  the  arrival  of  Sherman  at  Goldsboro',  the  sur- 
guage  of  such  authorities  being  also  in  certain  render  of  Lee,  followed  soon  after  by  that  of 
parts  adopted — to  the  following  sources:  Two  Johnston,  extinguished  both  the  power  and  the 
series  of  papers  by  Pro£  Adolpho  Wurtz,  en-  disposition  of  the  State  to  make  further  resist- 
titlod,  "  An  Introduction  to  Chemical  Philoso-  ance.  For  the  preservation  of  ordor  until  the 
phy,  according  to  the  Modern  Theories,"  and  will  of  the  military  commanders  should  be  made 
appearing  in  the  Chemical  News — the  first,  known,  Governor  Vance  now  issued  the  fol- 
January  27  to  June  16,  1865,  and  the  second,  lowing  proclamation : 

January  19  to  February  23,  1866;  Prof.  T.  S.  Btatb  of  Nobtd  Carolina,  Exkcutitb  DKPAETMiarr, ) 

Hunt's  paper,  "On  the  Theory  of  Types  in  ^          «    ..        tt«rasroio\  April  aa,  is«.     X 

r»k™*ai-,L>>  //>a^«     v~—  \f«.«l  if?  qa    iaax  Whereas,  By  the  recent  surrender  of  the  principal 

Chemistry  "  (Chem.  News,  March  17-24,  186o,  ^^  of  ibe'confederate  States,  further  resistance 

reprinted  from  the  American  Jour,  of  Science,  to  the  forces  of  the  United  States  has  become  vain, 

March,  1861);  Dr.  0.  M.  WetherilFs  paper  in  and  would  result  in  useless  waste  of  blood;  and, 

the  Smithsonian   Report,   1863,  entitled,   "A  ^  Whereas,  All  the  natural  disorders  attendant  upon 

Brief  Sketch  of  the  Modern  Theory  of  Ohem-  *•  d418ban2!n$  of.Iar*e  »rnuM,are,uP°.n  ?*> and  tho 

•     i  rn            «       j  -o    i?     a     m  tt  }          i     r  country  is  filled  with  numerous  bands  of  citizens  and 

ical  Types;"  and  Prof,  A.  W.  Hofinannsin-  soldiers  disposed  to  do  violence  to  persons  and 

traduction  to  Modern  Chemistry ',  etc.,  London,  property : 

1865.  Now,  therefore,  I,  Zebulon  D.  Vance,  Governor  of 

NORTH  CAROLINA.     The  civil  aspect  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  sincere  hope  of 

„»•     •    vr^»4.i»  r»«.^i;«„  m«a  nn„i,An,.sJi  «*  *-k«  averting  some  of  the  many  evils  which  threaten  us, 

affairs  in  North  Carolina  was  unchanged  at  tho  do  is8U*  thia  my  prociamatlonf  commanding  all  such 

commencement  of  the  year,  lne  authorities  persons  to  abstain  from  any  and  all  acts  of  lawless- 
presented  a  bold  and  confident  aspect,  and  were  ness;  to  avoid  assembling  together  in  crowds  in  all 
unremitting  in  their   efforts  to  stimulate  the  towns  and  cities,  or  doing  any  thing  whatsoever  cal- 

people.  "I  trust  and  believe,"  said  Governor  T^t^^^S^^!^  FhOSS  EXSX 
\r  •  i  x«  a  A  i  u  j/i  a.  to  all  good  citizens  who  are  now  at  home,  to  remain 
Vance  in  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  "  that  there,  and  to  all  soldiers  o£  this  State  to  retire  qui- 
thcre  will  be  little  difference  of  opinion  in  etly  to  their  homes,  and  exert  themselves  in  preserv- 
North  Carolina,  as  to  the  propriety  of  contin-  ing  order,  should  it  become  necessary  for  the  pro- 
Tied  resistance.     The  great  argument    which  tection  of  citizens.     I  also  appeal ^to  the  good ^and 

will  be  brought  forward  to  shake  your  honor,  *rue  8oldier*  of  foH}  V*™1"**  wH?thc-  *  *J  ba? 

' . ,      "n.            ."            outu^v  jwui   """"M  been  surrendered  and  paroled,  or  otherwise,  to  unite 

ana  intended  to  excite  you  to  despair,  will  be  themselves  together  in  sufficient  numbers,  in  the 
that  successful  resistance  is  no  longer  possible,  various  counties  of  the  State,  under  the  superintend- 
Some  will  tell  you  that  we  are  already  sub-  «nce  of  the  civil  magistrates  thereof,  to  elect  or  stay 
dued ;  that  the  enemy  outnumbers  us ;  that  our  *ny  bodies  of  lawless  or  unprincipled  men  who  may 
fighting  men  are  all/bun;  our  resources  all  ex-  £^fi£^ 

nausted,  and  we  might  as   well  submit  now.  will  be  no  violation  of  the  parole  to  do  so:  and  I 

This,  my  countrymen,  is  false,  and  as  frequently  would  assure  my  fellow-citizens,  generally,  that  un- 

proceeds  from  a  craven  or  a  traitorous  as  from  der  God  I  will  do  all  that  may  be  in  my  power,  to 

an  honest  but  mktaken  spirit"     As  an  evi-  £il%SLKTr  boMe^d  tfffi?  Z 

dence  of  strength  to  carry  on  the  war,  although  g^t  ends  0/  peace>  domestic  tranquillity,  and  the 

it  equally  proved  an  indisposition  to  continue  general  welfare  of  the  people.    Without  their  aid  I 

hostilities,  the  Governor  further  said :  "  Over  am  powerless  to  do  any  thing. 

four  hundred  thousand  names  yet  stand  npon  By  the  Governor, 

the   muster-rolls  of  the  Confederacy,  to  say  M'  **■«»*  p™te  Secretary. 

nothing  of  the  many  thousands    who  shirk.  On  the  next  day  Gen.  Schofield,  then  Federal 

Where  are  they  ?    Thousands  upon  thousands,  commander  in  the  State,  announced  in  the  follow- 

abseut  without  leave,  are  lurking  in  the  woods  ing  order  the  policy  which  he  proposed  to  pursue : 

and  swamps  of  the  South ;  hundreds  of  thou-  General  Orders  No.  81. 

Bands  Of  bushels  of  grain  now  rot  at  the  various  Hkadqfartrrs  Depart**!™  of  North  Carolina,     \ 

depots  of  the  South  for  want  of  transportation,  army  of  thr  Ohio,  Kalriqh,  n.  c,  April  29,  lsaa.  f 

and  this  transportation  cannot  be  protected  be-  The  Commanding  General  has  great  satisfaction  in 

.,           iTxiJi*                    xiAi.          i.  announcing  to  the  army  and  people  of  North  Caro- 

cause  these  absent  soldiers  are  not  at  the  post  lina  that  hg8tilities  ^tfon  this  State  have  definitely 

of  duty. '     After  the  advance  of  General  Sher-  ceased  ;  that  for  us  war  is  ended,  and  it  is  hoped  that 

man  from  Savannah  had  commenced,  the  Gov-  peace  will  soon  be  restored  throughout  the  country, 

ernor  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  again  to  the  x. Ik »  n°w  the  duty  of  all  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 

Eeople  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  General  tlon?  with  the  same  zeal  which  has  characterized  our 

wui«  w  wuuiiv/ura  w*  wivoui/wivui  v4v»jv*<u  con<juct  0f  the  war   that  the  blessings  of  union, 

»e  s  forces,  as  the  interruption  of  railroad  com-  peace,  and  material  prosperity  may  bo  speedily  re* 

munication  greatly  endangered    their  subsist-  stored  to  the  entire  country. 
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It  is  confidently  believed  and  exnectod  that  the  ally  Military  Governor  of  the  State,  and  would 

troops  of  the  army  and  people  ofKorth  Carolina  ^  continue  until  the  authority  at  Washington, 

will  cordially  unite  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  accom-  „i  •  v  ni„„„. _ •     i   J  «**«*6*v  ., 

piish  this  great  end.  ^blcn  alone  was  recognized  as  supreme  in  the 

All  good  and  peaceable  citizens  will  be  protected  State,    commanded  a  change.      He    therefore 

and  treated  with  kindness,  while  those  who  disturb  issued  a  further  order  regulating  the  relations 

the  peace  «r  violate  the  laws  will  be  punished  with  0f  the  freedmen  and  whites,  as  follows : 
the  severity  of  martial  law.  *         ,  rL,      ,r 

The  troops  will  be  distributed  so  as  best  to  secure  Vinerai  Order$  J\o.  46. 

the  interests  of  the  United  States  Government,  and        BMAnqvAvrm  I)m*Amm  o#  Nora  Cajwlcta,      i 

Srotect  the  people  until  civil  government  can  be  es-        ,-.  A*»T  OT.  ™  <>mo,  Baleigit  N.  C.f  May  15,  ifiO.  f 

iblisbed  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  M™1?1J2w?,g  ™le8*™  published  foP^h?J°.I!?>* 

of  the  United  States.  ment  of  frewimen  m  North  Carolina  until  the  resto- 

The  most  perfect  discipline  and  good  conduct  are  ,m5io5l?f  civ11  K<>^rnment  in  the  State : 

enjoined  upon  all  officer*  and  soldiers,  and  cordial  ..  1.  The  common  laws  $0Termng  the  domestic  rela- 

support  upbn  all  good  citixeus.  *l°n8»  8uch  a!vt^08eKJRvm*  V**exit3  «*h<>nty  and 

ill  who  are  peaceably  disposed  are  invited  tore-  ™n™  .over  *•"  children,  and  guardians  control 

turn  to  their  homes,  and  to  resume  their  industrial  S^,1      ,wa,:?8>  ar5  "iS*1*?.    Thf  P"!?*  8  orgu*^ 

pursuits.    Such  as  have  been  deprived  of  their  ani-  *»  8  fr™*110"^  and  •bl>galioqi  take  the  place  of 

mala  and  wagons  by  hostile  armies  will  be  tempo-  ^VL    ,  former  m?8tor-  4    •     .  „ 

rarily  supplied,  as  far  as  practicable,  upon  applica-  ,.?•  Th*  f?rmep  m}8t!™  ape  con8^tuted  theguar- 

tion  to  the  nearest  Provost  Marshal,  £y  loans  of  ™ "•  of  *»<»■,  "*  of  *he  •*«*  »n£.  «fi™» »  the 

captured  property  in  possession  of  the  Quartermas-  ™cn<*  °f  P?™0*8  or  othcr  near  wlatlTC8  capable  of 

tePa  Department.    The  needy  will  also  be  supplied  "PPJ/ting  them. 

for  the  time  being  with  subsistence  stores  from  the        *•  Youn«  men  «d  ^jmen,  under ^twenty -one  years 

Commissary  Department.  J*  «§&  reniajn  under  the  control  of  their  parent,  or 

- j  .  jt  .  _....-.  .     ~  ..  guardians  until  they  become  of  age,  thus  aiding  to 

.  ""- -'  *  brothers  and  sis- 


freedmen  may  not  turn 


_     _     ._     ,       .  ..        ...         .  .                     ,  brothers  or  sisters  to  be  supported  by  others." 

10  decide  the  civil  position  ot  the  negroes,  he  6.  Persons  of  age,  who  are  free  from  any  of  the 

at  the  same  time  issued  the  following  order:  obligations  referred  to  above,  are  at  liberty  to  find 

n         i  r\-  j       jit    oa  new  homes  wherever  they  can  obtain  proper  employ- 

General  Orders  JVo.  32.  mcnt .  but  they  will  not  bc  Bupp0rted  by  the  Gor- 

Hsadq'bs  Dkfabtxkkt  of  tot  Army  of  ttii lOmo,  t  ernment,  nor  by  their  former  masters,  unless  they 

Ralxigh,  April  29,  1865.     f  WOrk 

ZSJ!5™  ^ftl^  «■  ^  will  be  left  to  the  employer  and  servant  to 


J1 ,  o  ?•     fi"       •     .V  •    c*  ♦    IT '  7  ,       k  m  "i     P*"*  ™ly  moderate  wages,  and  where  theif  employ- 
1  1863,  all  persons  in  this  State  heretofore  held  as     £,  canifot  them    *£      th  ht  t0  ^am- 

slaves  are  now  free,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the    tented  with  *  'fair  ghape  ta' fc     '      * t    ^  ^    ^ 


....«»..«  -w.. . -™»  7 — j —    V       u J       —  xeniea  witn  a  lair  snare  in  ine  crops 

army  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons.  Th      have     ined  thcir  per90nnl  freeW   Bv  iodus- 

to^rtrm6^  a^^*-*"*  ^ may  ^ to  "^-«- 

g??    ^d  li  U  refcKommcnd?d  t0.^dme?  that  when        7.  All  officers,  soldiers,  and  citixens  are  requested 

allowed  to  do  so  they  remain  with  their  former  mas-  to  ^ye  pilblicit^  to  ih£  ^^  and  to  ^^  ^ 

ters,  and I  Ubor  laithlUJy  w  long  as  they  shal    be  fre|d     *,,    M^t0  tbeir  new  rfJ^  and  obHg.tions. 
treated  kindly  and  paicf  reasonable  wages,  or  that        8.  /„  Jfficera  pf  tQ6  *  and  of  th*  t 

they  immediately  seek  employment  elsewhere  in  the        lice  compame8  are  authorized  and  required  to  cor- 

kind  of  work  to  which  they  are  accustomed.    It  it  *cci  ^t^  0f  the  above  rules  within  their 

not  well  for  them  to  congregate  about  towns  or  mil-  jurisdiction 

itary  camps.    They  will  not  le  supported I  in '  idleness.         9.  Each  district  commander  will  appoint  a  super- 

By  command  of      Major-General  SCHOFIELD.  intendent  of  freedmen  (a  commissioned  officer),  with 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  8Uch  numbep  of  wa^kU  (officertt  and  non^ommi»- 

The  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  State  now  chang-  sioned  officers)  as  may  be  necessary,  whose  duty  it 

ed  almost  instantaneously.      It  was  apparent  will  be  to  take  charge  of  all  the  freed  people  in  his 

to  every  jnind  that  North  Carolina  w- ,d».  ^& ££&%£%  Z&SZX&& 

tined  to  be,  as  she  had  been,  a  btate  of  the  homes  aU  who  have  left  them  in  violation  of  the 

Federal  Union.     The  result  was  universally  ac-  above  rules,  and  will  endeavor  to  find  homes  and 

quiesced  in,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  turned  suitable  employment  for  all  others.    They  will  pro- 

their  thoughts  to  the  pursuits  of  industry  and  vide  suitable  camps  or  quarters  for  such  as  cannot 

r»  u i«  x»         "u  i  i  •  •  be  otherwise  provided  for.  and  attend  to  their  disci- 

peace.    Public  meetings  were  held  in  various      „  H     Lbsistence/etc 

counties  of  the  State,  at  which  resolutions  ex-        io.  The  superintendents  will  hear  all  complaints 

pressing  the  views  of  the  people  were  adopted,  of  guardians  or  wards,  and  report  the  facta  to  their 

They  generally  expressed  abhorrence   oi  the  district  commanders,  who  are  authorized  to  dissolve 

assassination  of  the  late  President ;  requested  the  exL8.tin«  reIalion»  of  guardian  and  ward  in  any 

+uA  T>nnu;;un+  ♦«  <wi,*»+   mA«mMa    \a  JLi„  „a  case  which  may  seem  to  require  it,  and  to  direct  the 

the  President  to  adopt  measures  as  early  as  Buperintendent  to  otherwise  provide  for  the  wards, 

practicable  for  the  restoration  of  civil  law  in  the  in  accordance  with  the  above  rules. 
State ;  and  accepted  the  abolition  of  slavery  as        By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  SCHOFIELD. 

a  part  of  the  accomplished  situation  of  affairs.  J-  A-  Campbell,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

General  Srhofield,  by  his  position,  was  virtu-       Public  affairs  continued  under  the  control  of 
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tho  military  authorities  until  May  29th,  when 
President  Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  ap- 
pointing William  W.  Holden  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor. This  proclamation  is  similar  to  the 
one  issued  in  the  case  of  Alabama.  (See  Ala- 
bama.) 

On  June  12th  Governor  Holden  issued  a  proc- 
lamation announcing  his  appointment,  and  stat- 
ing that  a  convention  would  be  held  as  early 
as  practicable,  the  object  before  it,  and  the  sub- 
sequent election  of  State  and  local  officers,  etc. 
Ho  then  urged  the  people  with  cheerfulness 
and  confidence  to  resume  their  accustomed 
pursuits ;  invited  all  who  had  been  refugees  to 
return,  assuring  them  of  protection  and  encour- 
agement in  their  exertions  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, and  instructed  the  colored  population  in 
the  duties  proper  to  their  new  condition. 

The  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  their  altered 
position  prooeeded  peacefully  and  rapidly,  and 
on  August  8th  Provisional  Governor  Holden 
issued  a  proclamation  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  State  Constitutional  Convention. 
The  persons  who  might  be  voters,  the  man- 
ner of  election,  etc.,  were  ordered  as  follows : 

In  pursuance  of  power  rested  in  me  by  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  his 
proclamation  of  May  29,  1865,  appointing  a  Provi- 
sional Governor  of 'North  Carolina,  under  tho  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  guarantees  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  re- 
publican form  of  government ;  and  in  order  to  enable 
tho  loyal  people  of  said  State  to  organize  a  State 
government,  whereby  justice  mar  be  established,  do- 
mestic tranquillity  restored,  ana  loyal  citizens  pro- 
tected in  alt  their  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty ;  and  in  order,  also,  that  said  State  may  be 
reduced  to  its  constitutional  relations  to  the  Federal 
Government,  by  presenting  such  a  republican  form 
of  government  as  will  entitle  the  State  to  the  guaran- 
ty of  tho  United  States  therefor,  and  its  people  to 
protection  by  the  United  States  against  invasion,  in- 
burrcction,  and  domestic  violence,  I,  William  W.  Hol- 
den, Provisional  Governor,  as  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  an  election  will  beheld  in  said  State  on 
Thursday,  the  21st  day  of  September,  1865,  for  a 
convention,  to  bo  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  delegates. 

The  clerks  and  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties 
will  proceed  at  once  to  assemble  the  justices  of  the 

Eeace,  a  majority  of  whom  will  select  from  their  num- 
er  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  eighteen  justices, 
men  of  intelligence,  discretion,  firmness,  and  ap- 
proved loyalty,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  administer 
to  those  who  may  be  entitled  to  receive  it,  the  oath 
contained  in  the  President's  amnesty  proclamation 
of  May  29,  1865,  under  such  instructions  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  the  proclamation.  The  justices  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  appoint  inspectors  of  the  elections 
at  the  various  precincts  in  their  respective  counties, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  in  relation  thereto — chap- 
ter 52  Revised  'Code  of  North  Carolina.  The  elec- 
tions for  members  of  the  convention  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  elections  for  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  52  Revised  Code,  so  far  as  said 
provisions  may  be  applicable ;  and  the  officers  ap- 
pointed to  hold  said  elections,  and  to  make  returns 
thereof,  shall  bo  liable  to  the  same  penalties^  for 
failure  to  act  or  for  neglect  of  duty  as  are  prescribed 
in  chapter  52  Revised  Code. 

No  person  will  be  allowed  to  rote  who  is  not  a 
voter  qualified  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  ol  the  State  in  force  immediately  before  tho  20th 
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day  of  Hay,  1861,  except  that  the  payment  of  poll 
tax  shall  not  be  required. 

All  paroled  soldiers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
pretended  Confederate  States,  or  of  this  State,  and 
all  paroled  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  pro- 
tended Confederate  States,  or  of  this  State,  under 
and  including  the  rank  of  colonel  if  of  the  army,  and 
under  and  including  the  rank  of  lieutenant  if  of  the 
navy,  will  be  allowed  to  vote,  provided  they  are  not 
included  in  any  of  the  fourteen  excluded  classes  of 
the  President's  amnesty  proclamation ;  and  provided, 
further,  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  State  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

No  person  will  be  allowed  to  rote  who  does  not 
exhibit  to  the  inspectors  a  copy  of  the  amnesty  oath, 
as  contained  in  the  President  s  proclamation  of  May 
29,  18G5,  signed  by  himself  ana  certified  by  at  least 
two  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  sheriff  of  the  respective  counties  shall  furnish, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  certificates  of  election  to  those 
persons  who  may  have  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  as  members  of  the  convention ;  and  the  sheriffs 
shall  also  immediately  send  to  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Raleigh,  a  statement  of  the  vote  in 
their  respective  counties  for  the  members  aforesaid, 
and  also  a  statement  of  said  vote,  sealed  up,  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  convention,  Raleigh,  to  be 
laid  before  the  convention. 

The  members  of  the  convention  thus  chosen  will 
assemble  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  on  Monday,  the  2d 
day  of  October,  1865. 

The  attention  of  justices  appointed  to  administer 
the  amnesty  oath  is  especially  directed  to  the  four- 
teen excluded  classes  of  the  President's  amnesty 
proclamation  of  May  29,  1865. 

Under  the  first  exception  are  inclnded  all  persons 
who  have  been  civil  or  diplomatic  officers  or  agents 
of  the  pretended  Confederate  Government,  either 
within  or  without  the  territoral  limits  of  the  Uuitcd 
States. 

Under  the  seventh  exception  are  included  all  offi- 
cers, agents,  or  private  citizens  who  have  been  ab- 
sent from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  rebellion. 

Under  the  thirteenth  exception  are  included  air 
who,  during  the  rebellion,  have  held  any  office  on 
agency  under  the  State  or  pretended  Confederate 
Government,  or  have  in  any  way  voluntarily  Joined 
in  the  rebellion,  as,  for  example,  for  entering  or 
marching  with  armed  forces  hostile  to  tho  United 
States;  by  sending  or  furnishing  money,  provisions*, 
or  arms  to  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  save  in 
cases  where  money  or  provisions  were  furnished 
from  tho  promptings  of  charity  or  humanity;  by  act- 
ing with  assemblages  of  persons,  whether  organized 
or  unorganized,  hostile  to  the  United  States ;  or  in 
any  other  way  giving  voluntary  aid,  assistance,  or 
encouragement  to  the  rebellion,  and  whose  taxable 
property  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1SC5,  exceeded  in 
value  the  sum  of  twonty  thousand  dollars. 

Tho  other  exceptions  are  so  plain  as  not  to  require 
explanation. 

No  certificate  will  be  granted  by  tho  justices  to  any 
person  who  is  included  in  any  of  the  excluded  classes, 
unless  on  exhibition  by  the  party  of  his  pardon  for 
his  offence  from  the  President. 

The  justices  appointed  to  administer  the  amnesty 
oath  and  to  furnish  certificates  of  the  same,  which 
shall  be  evidence  of  loyalty,  are  especially  instructed 
to  bo  vigilant  and  faithful.  While  it  will  not  be  their 
duty  to  attempt  to  pry  into  tho  hearts  and  con* 
sciences  of  men,  they  will,  nevertheless,  admonish 
those  who  may  apply  to  take  tho  oath,  that  it  must 
be  taken  and  subscribed  to  in  good  faith,  with  an 
honest  intention  on  their  part  to  keep  it,  without 
secret  purpose  or  mental  reservation  upon  any  occa- 
sion or  at  any  time  to  commit  any  act  in  violation  of 
said  oath  ;  and  they  will  warn  them  that  if  the  oath 
is  not  thus  taken  and  kept,  the  pardon  offered  them 
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by  the  President  will  be  void,  and  thej  will  remain  home.    Let  painful  reflections  upon  our  late  sepsn* 

subject  to  trial  under  the  law  for  perjury  and  treason,  tion  and  pleasant   memories   of  our  early  union 

The  justices,  clerks,  and  sheriffs,  whose  duty  it  is  quicken  our  fobtsteps  toward  the  old  mansion,  that 

to  provide  for  administering  the  oath  and  to  conduct  we  may  grasp  hard  again  the  hand  of  friendship 

the  elections,  are  enjoined  to  use  every  practicable  which  stands  at  the  door,  and,  sheltered  by  the  ola 

means  to  enable  every  citizen  to  take  the  oath  who  homestead  which  was  built  upon  a  rock  and  has 

may  desire  and  be  entitled  to  do  so.    And  the  in-  weathered  the  storm,  enjoy  together  the  long,  blight 

spectors  are  enjoined  to  inspect  and  examine  fairly  future  which  awaits  us.     With  the  guidance  of  Id- 

and  truly,  to  decide  in  every  case  in  accordance  with  finite  Wisdom  and  the  care  of  a  merciful  Providence, 

the  law  and  with  the  instructions  they  have  received  which  I  earnestly  invoke  for  the  Convention  and  for 

from  this  office,  and  to  make  prompt  and  correct  re-  each  individual  member,  I  invite  you  to  the  calm 

turns  of  the  number  of  votes  and  for  whom  cast  at  consideration  and  wise  solution  of  the  imporUtt 

their  respective  precincts.  questions  which  are  to  result  in  the  peace,  prosperity, 

Done  at  our  city  of  Raleigh,  the  8th  day  of  August,  and  happiness  of  ourselves,  and  in  the  prosperity, 

1865,  and  in  the  year  of  the  independence  of  the  strength,  and  grandeur  of  our  nation. 

United  States  the  eighty-ninth.  rm     -r>       •  •       in  s v«.r„ 

WILLIAM  W.  HOXDEN,  Provisional  Governor.  ±  TLe  Provisional  Governor,  in  a  brief  message 

to  the  Convention,  declared  their  unties  to  be 

The  delay  of  the  Governor  in  issuing  this  too  plaiu  to  require  any  suggestions  from  him, 

proclamation  and  tixing  the  period  for  the  elec-  and  said : 

tion,  was  in  order  to  afford  time  to  the  people        North  Carolina  attempted,  in  May,  18€1,  to  sens. 

to  take  the  amnesty  oath,  to  enrol  their  names  rate  herself  from  the  Federal  Union.    The  attempt 

and  obtain   the   certificates  required.     In  the  involved  her,  with  other  slaveholding  States,  in  a 

discharge  of  his  duties  he  was  sustained   by  protracted  and  disastrous  war   the  result  of  which 


support  to  the  Governor  and  the  persons  ap-  and  she  emerged  from  it  a  non-slavebolding  State. 

pointed  to  office  by  him.     At  the  same  time  the  In  other  respects,  so  far  as  her  existence  as  a  State 

civil  officers  were  authorized  to  call  upon  the  »^d  her  rights  as  a  SUte  areconcerned^  she  hw  on- 

,       .,..                       j        r               r         .  j  derjrone  no  change.    The  President  of  the  United 

nearest  military  commanders  for  necessary  aid  Sta^8  wiBel    denned  that  her  existence  as  a 

in  the  execution  of  their  legal  duties.     The  state  should:  not  be  extinguished,  but  that,  under 

original  proclamation  of  President  Johnson  was  that  clause  of   the    Federal   Constitution  which 

well  received  by  the  people  of  the  State.    They  "  guarantees  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  repnb- 

were  divided  into  tUe  classes :   those  who  ^^,1^3^  ^JS&fiTSSS 

were  Unionists,  m   opposition  to  the  Confed-  tion  and  aa0pt  such  measures  as  would  restore  the 

eracy ;  those  who  were  Conservatives,  under  state  to  her  constitutional  relations  to  the  Federal 

the  Confederacy;  and  the  Secessionists.     The  Government,  and  thus  secure  once  more  to  the 

Hatter  were  destitute  of  all  political  power,  and  people  thereof  the  immeasurable  benefits  and  bless. 

by  the  moderation  of  the  President's  proclama-  surround  you,  while  engaged  in  this  great  work  of 

tion  and  the  abstinence  of  all  interference  with  restoring  the  State  to  her  former  and  natural  posi* 

the  claim  of  suffrage  for  the  negroes.  tion. 

On  the  12th  of  September  the  election  for  It  was  resolved  by  the  Convention  that  a 
delegates  to  the  State  Convention  was  held,  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  revise  tbe 
and  that  body  assembled  at  Raleigh  on  October  Constitution  of  the  State;  that  a  committee  of 
2d,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Edwin  G.  eleven  be  appointed  to  report  what  action  was 
Reado,  an  ex-member  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Con-  necessary  in  regard  to  the  secession  ordinance 
gress,  as  President.  All  the  counties  of  the  of  20th  May,  1861; -that  a  committee  of  eleven 
State  except  three  were  found  to  be  fully  repre-  be  appointed  to  report  an  ordinance  for  the 
sen  ted,  and  all  the  members  present  took  the  abolition  of  slavery;  that  a  committee  of  two 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  from  each  Congressional  district,  as  they  ex- 
States.  The  President,  on  taking  his  scat,  isted,  be  appointed  to  divide  the  State  into 
spoke  as  follows:  seven  Congressional  districts;   that  a  commit- 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  As  the  representa-  te*  of,  #™   be   appointed   to   **ort  *" 

fives  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  we  are  assem-  ***  of  the  Convention,  Legislature,  and  the 

bled  at  a  time  of  great  perplexity  to  reorganize  courts,  since  May  20,  1861,  shall  be  declared  w 

the   government,  which  has  neen  disturbed  by  a  be  in  force ;  that  a  committee  of  eleven  be  ap* 

protracted   and  disastrous  war.     It  is  gratifying  pointed  to  report  what  steps  were  necessary  to 

bave'Tose^l  ^P^^S^fcTSSu  $**  a  general  amnesty  for  participation  io 
ities,  of  much  experience,  and  of  exalted  patriot-  the  «ftW  war*  ... 
ism,  fully  equal  to  the  grave  matters  which  are  in-  The  committees  were  accordingly  appointed, 
trusted  to  them.  As  the  interests  of  our  constituents  and  on  the  4th  the  Committee  on  Secession  re- 
are  the  same  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  little  ported  m  ordinance  which,  after  some  debate, 
conflict  of  opinions  among  us,  and  that  frank  speech  L?  aZ,4.~a  ;«  *kA  f^n^iJ,*  *x«™  . 
and  courteous  manners  will  distinguish  our  inter-  was  adopted  in  the  following  lorm : 
course,  so  that  he  who  has  been  called  to  presido  Be  it  ordained  ly  ike  delegates  of '  the peojtU  pf  KorVk 
over  our  deliberations  will  find  but  little  incon-  Carolina,  in  Convention  assembled,  and  it  it  "'r*7 
venience  from  his  lack  of  experience,  and  will  be  declared  and  ordainedt  That  the  ordinance  of  tM 
enabled  to  use  the  position  witn  which  he  has  been  Convention  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  ratified 
honored,  as  he  earnestlv  desires  to  do,  for  its  legiti-  on  the  21st  day  of  November,  1789,  which  adopted 
Sato  objects  only.     Fellow-citizens,  we  are  going  and  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
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and  also  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  General  As-  arm  of  the  Government,  in  carrying  out  the  obliga- 

sembly  ratifying  ana  adopting  amendments  to  the  tions  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Union, 

said  Constitution,  are  now,  aud  at  all  times  since  the  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

adoption  and  ratification  thereof  hare  been,  in  full  President  of  the  United  States. 

»ft.nr»iitar^^  Thaw***  «*«,.  &*uTt™u*  a*^ 

to  be  repealed,  rescinded,  and  abrogated;  and  the  tno  war  was  not  only  repudiated,  but  an  ordi- 

said  supposed  ordinance  is  now,  and  at  all  times  hath  nance  was  adopted  prohibiting  any  future  Legis* 

been,  null  and  void.  lature  from  assuming  or  paying  any  debt  con- 

The  vote  of  the  Convention  was  unanimous  tracted  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  prosecution 

on  this  ordinance.  of  the  war  against  the  United  States. 

On  the  5th  the  Committee  on  the  Abolition  It  was  also  provided  by  the  Convention  that 

of  Slavery  reported  the  following  ordinance :  the  ordinance  declaring  null  and  void  the  ordi- 

Be  it  declared  and  ordained  by  tie  delegate  of  the  nance  of  secession  passed  May  20,  1861,  and 

peopU  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  Convention  the  ordinance  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  State, 

assembled*  and  it  is  hereby  ordained ,  That  slavery and  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifi- 

325S  SESJfcZZJfe'ZJEZ  -*»  ^rfiT' at  *"  ft?  when  *• elec- 

shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited  within  tl0*f0T  b»te  ameers  was  held. 

the  State.  The  subject  of  legislation   relative  to  the 

It  was  passed  on  the  subsequent  day  by  a  freedmen,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  con- 

nnanimous  vote  of  the  Convention.  f°rm  tk«  l*w9  ot  the  State  to  the  abolition  of 

An  election  for  members  of  Congress,  Gov-  slavery,  were  referred  to  the  Legislature,  and  a 

emor,  and  State  Legislature,  was  ordered  to  be  commission  created  to  report  a  code  to  that 

held  on  the  second  Thursday  in  November,  body.    The  same  reference  was  given  to  an  ad- 

The  ordinance  provided  that  no  one  should  be  dress  °f  a  colored  convention  asking  that  equal 

eligible  to  office  or  qualified  to  vote  who,  being  rights  should  be  granted  to  them, 

free  in  all  respects,  had  not,  before  May  27th,  Ap  ordinance  was  also  passed  directing  the 

taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  amnesty  pre-  sheriffs  and  boards  of  magistrates  to  enroll  and 

scribed  in  the  proclamation  of  President  Lin-  organize  as  many  military  companies  in  their 

coin  with  the  purpose  to  suppress  the  insurrec-  respective  districts  as  might  be  necessary  to 

tion,  and  restore  the  authority  of  the  United  preserve  law  and  order  therein,  and  to  act  as 

States,  and  thenceforward  had  observed  the  an  armed  police  until  the  regular  organization 

same,  or  who  had  taken  the  oath  prescribed  in  of  the  State  militia.    The  following  extract 

President  Johnson's  proclamation  of  May  29,  from  the  debate  on  this  ordinance  explains  the 

1865,  or  who  was  excepted  from  the  amnesty.  social  position  of  the  people  at  this  time : 

An  ordinance  was  also  adopted  dividing  the  Mr.  Ferebee,  in  advocating  the  bill,  said  that  in  his 

State  into  seven  Congressional  districts,  with  «™*J  th?  *|jlto  dtbeni  had  all  been  deprived  of 

~  ~«.x„i«*:,x«  ««  juii^c.  .  i«*  a\c+^~4-  1 1  o  AAA .  arms,  while  the  negroes  were  almost  all  of  them 

S^P^^SS?1  ^f0|\T^l8L^^CoV30^  «™ed  h7  »ome  means  or  another.    Itwas  a  fact  that 

2d,  12o,000;   8d,  119,000;  4th,  128,000;    5th  nearly  every  negro  was  supplied  with  arms,  and 

127,000 ;  6th,  124,000 ;  7th,  126,000.  there  was  a  very  general  feeling  of  insecurity  on  the 

An  ordinance  was  presented  in  the  Conven-  Par*  °f  *ue  whites.    There  haa  been  rumors  of  anti- 

tion,  which  provided  for  repealing  or  reducing  22^1^%  m'SFZJS  *  w.0*? w'LSi ^ 

*i.    Oi  j.~  .i  [i4    -i «i  i i.,~  ~Ja  ~«-:..,«±uJ*  mencement  of  next  year.    He  did  not  know  how 

the  State  debt  to  its  gold  value,  and  paying  that  weU  grounded  the  fears  might  be,  but  there  certainly 

which  existed  before  the  war,  and  that  which  was  much  apprehension  among  the  white  citizens, 

had  been  contracted  during   the  war.      The  especially  among  the   female   portion,  of  coming 

question  created  much  discussion,  but  the  action  da5Ser'~    .                    „  x,      A  A               „    . 

of  the  Convention  was  finally  determined  by  n  ?e5'  ^"VTfTfK  ^e  .B*atement  ™ade1  P/ 

r,    ri,  V/V^,°"J*V"  ™"°  uu«uj  uvw,      »"»  x  vj  ^,0^  pereoee^  an(j  8tated  that  in  his  county  the  white 

the  following  despatch  from  President  Jo>n-  residents  had  been  disarmed,  and  were  at  present 

son:  almost  destitute  of  means  to   protect   themselves 

Washington  City,  October  13, 186&  against  robbery  and    outrage.     He  had  consulted 

W.  W.  Hblden,  Provisional  Governor :  with  the  General  in  command  of  this  department, 

Every  dollar  of  the  State  debt  created  to  aid  the  and  found  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  raisins  of 
rebellion  against  the  United  States  should  be  repu-  such  a  police  force  as  was  contemplated  by  the  oUL 
diated,  finally  and  forever.  The  great  mass  of  the  He  had  stated  that  no  force  taking  the  shape  of  an 
people  should  not  bo  taxed  to  pay  a  debt  to  aid  in  army  could  be  allowed  to  be  raisedexcept  under  his 
carrying  on  a  rebellion  which  they,  in  fact,  if  left  to  command,  as  there  could  be  but  one  head  to  the  mil- 
themsefves,  were  opposed  to.  Let  those  who  have  itary  in  the  State.  But  he  did  not  object  to  the  es- 
given  their  means  for  the  obligations  of  the  State  tabfishment  of  an  armed  police, 
look  to  that  power  they  tried  to  establish  in  violation  Mr.  Barrow  thought  that  the  Convention  was  over- 
oflaw,  constitution,  and  will  of  the  people.  They  looking  the  facts  of  their  present  situation.  They 
must  meet  their  fate.  It  is  their  misfortune,  and  were  still  under  martial  law.  and  he  did  not  see  what 
cannot  be  recognized  by  the  people  of  any  State  pro-  authority  any  person  would  have  to  raise  the  con- 
fessing themselves  loyal  to  the  Government  or  the  templated  armed  force,  nnless  they  do  it  under  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Union.  authority  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  officer  in 

I  repeat,  that  the  loyal  people  of  North  Carolina  command  of  the  district.  In  his  own  county  no  dan- 
should  be  exonerated  from  the  payment  of  every  ger  was  apprehended,  and  a  police  was  in  existence, 
dollur  of  indebtedness  created  to  aid  in  carrying  on  under  the  charge  of  a  Federal  officer.  He  was  un- 
tbe  rebellion.  I  trust  and  hope  that  the  people  of  willing  to  approve  of  any  act  that  would  seem  to 
North  Carolina  will  wash  their  bauds  of  every  thiog  come  in  conflict  with  the' Federal  authorities, 
that  partakes  in  the  slightest  degree  of  the  rebellion,  Gen.  Dockery  directed  the  recollection  of  the  Con* 
which  ha&  been  so  recently  crushed  by  the  strong  Tention  to  the  action  of  Gov.  Sharkey  in  Mississippi 
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In  reestablishing  the  militia  of  that  3tate,  and  to  the  their  lively  hope  of  perfect  reconciliation,  to  the 

fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  ap-  severest  trial.    They  can  understand  the  bitterness 

proved  and  confirmed  such  action.    He  believed  he  of  strife  and  the  aversion  to  treason ;  but  they  will 

would  pursue  the  same  course  in  relation  to  North  be  confounded  at  the  repulsion  of  offered  friendship 

Carolina  should  it  become  necessary  to  do  so.  and   avowed  loyalty.    The   Convention,  therefore, 

Judge  Howard  explained  that  the  bill  only  pro-  respectfully  asks  Congress  to  repeal  the  test  oath, 

vided  for  the  raising  of  the  contemplated  police  in  I  have  thought  it  respectful,  both  to  you  and  to  Con- 


to  the  United  States  officer.    If  Gen.  Ruger  abides  would  avail  that  body, 
by  the  opinions  expressed  by  him  to  the  committee,        ^AJftor  farther  remarks  by  Mr.  Reade,  in  which 

there  was  nothing  in  the  ordinance  which  could  come  h  •       f  th    ^fij^  reposed  in  the  Pres- 

m  conflict  with  his  opinions  or  wishes.  . ,  o^"*-0  «*  *"«  wmuwuvo  *^  v*^  «*  ^«  -»■  *«*- 

Col.  Ferebee  read  an  extract  from  President  John-  want  by  North  Carolina,  the  latter  responded 

son's  proclamation  in  relation   to   the  Mississippi  as  follows: 


,  ....  _  _  .  jciprocate  cordially 

reposed  in  them.  iat0PT  8pirit  in  wnicQ  yOU  nftTe  addressed  me.    The 

A  number  of  other  ordinances  of  leas  general  Convention  of  North  Carolina  has  done  much  and 

.  j     *,   1      i.       *v    n  *•—  we**  toward  restoring   that   State   to    her  proper 

importance  were  adopted,  when  the  Convention  nalional  reiations :  but  something  yet  remain!  to  be 

adjourned,  to   assemble  again    on   the  fourth  done  to  render  that  restoration  immediately  prac- 

Thursday  in  May,  1866.  ticable.    An  acceptation  of  her  Concessional  amend- 


members 
of 

portant  measures  to  President  Johnson.  On  sired  by  all.  Without  answering  specifically  tho 
November  10th  they  appeared  before  the  Pres-  questions  you  have  proposed  to  me,  it  will  be  snffi- 
ident,when  Mr.  Reade  stated,  among  other  cient  to  sav  that  my  action  must  depend  upon  events 
+Mn~>  +i»„4.  *i»«  a— +  ««+  *r  *uAn™*rA*+i*T>  «,«<,  *nd  that  Mr.  Holden  will  be  again  instructed  to  con- 
things,  that  the  first  act  of  the  Convention  was  tinue  the  exerci3e  of  ^  factions  as  Provisional 

to  declare  her  uninterrupted  connection  with  Governor  until  he  shall  have  been  expressly  relieved 

the  Union,  and  that  the  ordinance  of  May,  by  orders  to  that  effect. 

1861,  by  which  sho  was  attempted  to  be  sev-  The  ordinances  referred  to  the  people  were 

ered,  was  null  and  void.    This  was  done  by  a  ratified  on  the  day  of  election,  and  Jonathan 

vote  very  nearly  approaching  unanimity,  and  "Worth  was  chosen  Governor,  by  a  majority  of 

thus  the  first  issue  in  the  late  war  was  yielded.  6,730,  over  W.  W.  Holden,  the  Provisional  Gov- 

The  next  thing  done  was  to  prohibit  slavery,  ernor.    Tho  total  vote  at  the  election  was  58,- 

and  this  was  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  and  a  com-  554.    in  i860  the  total  vote  for  President  was 

mittee  of  able  lawyers  was  provided  to  prepare  95  230 

wholesome  laws  for  tho  consideration  of  the  bn  November  27th  the  President  sent  tl»b  fol- 

Legislature;  and  thus  the  second  issue  111  the  l     .      despatch  to  the  Provisional  Governor: 

lato  war  was  yielded.    The  Convention  having  wash™™,  D.  a,  November  27,  iml 

yielded  what  was  involved  in  the  war,  and  To  ths  jjorlm  Wm  jjr  Holden,  Provisional  Governor  of 

being  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  was,  and  /forth  Carolina ; 

always  had  been,  in  the  Union,  and  that  her  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  noble  and  efficient  man* 

relations  had  only  been  disturbed  and  not  de-  «\er  in  which  you  have  disharged  your  duty  as  Rjo- 

stroyed,  respectfully  asks  the  President  to  de-  Sr^enTThe  r£ulV^ 

ciare,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  or  the  North  Carolina  have  greatly  damaged  the  prospects 

United  States,  as  the  State  has  done  on  her  of  the  State  in  the  restoration  of  its  government, 

park  that  her  governmental  relations  have  been  Should  action  and  the  spirit  of  the  Legislature  be  in 

reconciled.     The    Convention   instructed  the  *?  8Wne  ^f™'  *$*  l^St%n^SS^ e  I?  U 

Legislature  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  w^tnTa/tioi!?  and  spirit  manifested  by  the  Legis. 

debts  of  the  State ;  declared  all  debts  contract-  lature  will  be  so  directed  as  to  repair  their  increase  of 

ed  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  to  be  illegal,  and  pro-  difficulties,  under  which  the  State  has  already  placed 

Incited  the  payment  of  the  same.     Mr.  Reade  itself.                          ^P*1^ J £H?5iq/  ♦_ 

continued :  President  of  the  Dmied  States. 

w  u  u  a  *u  *  **  -*i.  *  j-  ^  *v  o+«*^  Meanwhile  the  Legislature  which  had  been 
We  have  heard  that,  notwithstanding  the  State  ,  ~  "  ,  .,  ,  .  eT^> .  _  j„«s«„  „i,:«i,  :«.  «»♦: 
might  yield,  and  as  she  understands  it  has  yielded,  elected  held  a  brief  session,  during  which  it  raU- 
all  that  was  involved  in  the  war,  and  notwithstand-  fied,  with  but  six  dissenting  votes,  the  amend- 
ing our  people  were  submissive,  well  disposed,  and  mont  to  the  Federal  Constitution  abolisl|ing 
anxious  for  fraternal  relations,  her  delegation  in  siavery%  elected  three  judges  of  the  Supremo 
Congress  would  not  bo  admitted  unless  they  _had  0om/and  John  Pooi  m&  William  A.  Graham 
qualifications  not  prescribed  by  the  Constitution;  ^.*^^  4  «  .  ~,  ,  *^  «♦!,«»  «,A— 
I  nat  they  would  be  required  to  take  an  oath  which  United  States  Senators,  and  adopted  other  meas- 
few  men  in  the  State  can  take,  aftirming  not  merely  ures  suggested  by  the  Provisional  Governor, 
that  they  are  right  now,  but  that  they  have  never  On  December  15th  the  newly  elected  Govern- 
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I  regard  it,  however,  as  a  fit  occasion  for  me  to  de-  relieved  of  the  responsibilities  and  labors  of  the  office, 

dare  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  impoverished  I  will  at  once  transfer  the  great  seal,  papers,  anc 

by  the  late  desolating  war,  and  discouraged  bj  the  property  of  the  State,  now  in  my  possession,  to  the 

uncertainties  of  the  future,  ardently  desire  a  restore-  Hon.  Jonathan    Worth,  the  Governor   elect.      Be 

tion  of  the  Union  and  of  civil  government.     The  pleased  to  convey  to  the  President  mv  sincere  ao- 

animosities  which  produced  and  grew  out  of  the  war  knowledgments  for  the  honor  he  has  done  me  and 

on  our  part  are  rapidly  passing  away.    All  good  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  in  calling  me  to  this 

wise  men  feel  that  the  common  good  of  our  whole  position,  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  his 

country  required  the  suppression  of  the  sectional  plan  for  reconstructing  the  insurgent  States  to  their 

criminations  and  recriminations  from  which  have  natural  and  appropriate  place  in  the  Union  may  be 

sprung  our  national  calamities.    I  am  sure  that  the  crowned  with  entire  success, 

great  body  of  our  people  desire  that  national  amity  With  the  highest  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

shall  be  restored.    Such,  I  am  assured  and  believe,  W.  W.  HOLDEN. 
is  the  general  feeling  among  those  we  lately  called 

oar  foes.    Such  is  peculiarly  the  case  among  the  On  December  80th  Governor  Worth  issued 

brave  men  who  perilled  their  lives  in  the  respective  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  congratu- 

w  !Sw^Je£? out* iQ  m<>rtal  combat#    The  braTe  lating  them  on  the  restoration  of  the  State  Gov- 

"IdilSS^^yttie  recent  past,  surely  the  virtue  ?rnm?nt,  and  stated  that  an  extra  session  of  the 

of  this  great  nation  will  not  again  surrender  itself  Legislature  would  be  soon  convened  and  meas- 

to  the  guidance  of  turbulent  sectional  leaders.  nres  adopted  which  were  necessary  to  the  com- 

I  am  sure  all  our  people,  if  now  admitted  into  full  plete  reorganization  of  the  State.  By  a  state- 
communion  with  the  United  States,  upon  the  terms  ment  of  the  Treasurer,  the  debt  of  the  State 
Erescnbed  by  the  President  (with  all  which  terms  we  *"™  v*  v"^  i  "  '  **^  ^  ™  "  ,.  ^  j 
ave  fully  complied),  would  perform  all  their  consti-  contracted  before  the  war.  and  not  repudiated 
tutional  obligations  with  as  much  fidelity  as  any  peo-  by  the  Convention,  was  $9,740,500,  to  which 
pie  in  the  Union.  Unfounded  distrust  will  not'be^et  must  be  added  the  interest  due  and  unpaid,  in 
kindness  and  confidence.  We  ought  to  be  judgcdl>v  rotmd  numbers  $3,000,000,  making  in  all  $12,- 
mT ££rtion.°               ttPP                   "Nation  of  7^m    The  8^^,  stocks m  ^ad  com- 

We  honor  the  generous  magnanimity  and  elevated  pan»es  and  bonds  of  railroads  and  other  corpo- 

statesmanship  exhibited  in  the  President's  plan  of  rations,  most  of  which  were  productive  before 

reconstruction.    It  looks  to  the  permanent  good  of  the  war,  equal   to   $9,673,289.     He  estimates 

the  whole <  nation  and,  in  view  of  the  anoalling  diffi-  the  ]ossea  of  the  gtate  by  tho  war  at  |250,- 

E^j£&&  ?Un  SSW^lf  00°'000'  °f.Wh!Ch  ?20 W00  Wa9  f°r  ^ 

We  have  promptly  and  almost  unanimously  complied  *-hQ  present  value  of  real  and  personal  property 

with  all  its  provisions  by  declaring  our  ordinance  of  he  estimates  at  $250,000,000.     In  consideration 

secession  null  and  void,  by  amending  our  Constitu-  of  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium,  caused 

SfiJi^"^?™!^™^  r£p?Kianing  ♦T,.war  ^  bv  &e  rodden  destruction  of  the  Confederate 

ratifying  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  ^   j  en.  i.    m                   i.      i_                      j  j  xi    ^ 

United  ^States  forever  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  and  State  Treasury  notes,  he  recommended  that 

States,  and  by  solemnly  taking  an  oath  renewing  our  the  bonds  and  coupons  now  due  and  to  become 

allegiance  to  the  United  States.    If  all  these  acts  are  due  in  the  present  year  be  funded,  and  that  no 

helcT  insufficient  to  entitle  us  to  confidence,  we  can  appropriation  be  made  to  pay  interest  at  present 

7tttt4mfi3£^W£L  Th*  rfTption  of  ??  pfy,ment  of  interest  at 

to  despair  by  ungenerous  distrust.    She  will  grasp  m  earlv  daY  was  anticipated, 

the  hand  of  reconciliation,  if  offered,  with  generous,  The  freedmen  of  the  State  came  under  the 

magnanimous  confidence.  charge  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  during  a 

On  December  23d  Secretary  Seward,  by  di-  part  of  the  year  considerable  numbers  were  sus- 

rection  of  President  Johnson,  addressed  a  let-  tamed  by  the  Government.    But  the  demand 

ter  to  Provisional  Governor  Holden,  of  North  for  labor  secured  employment  to  the  great  mass. 

Carolina,  relieving  him  from  his  trust,  and  ex-  At  Newborn  a  colored  Equal  Rights  League  was 

pressing  the  President's  acknowledgment  of  formed,  which  issued  an  address  at  the  close  of 

the  fidelity,  the  loyalty,  and  discretion  which  the  year,  describing  their  objects  as  follows : 

had  marked  his  administration  of  affairs  in  that  The  object  of  the  League  is  to  secure  bv  political 

State.      A  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  the  and  moral  means,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  repeal  of  all 

Governor  elect  of  North  Carolina,  with    the  laws  and  Part8  of  laws,  State  and  national,  that  make 

tender  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Govcrrment  discrimmations  on  account  of  color.    This  is  our 

of  tho  United  States  whenever  it  may  he  *mrf  $£  »*  £Ji^X^\rf«£^ U 

necessary  m  effecting  the  early  restoration  ana  not  this  a  natural  aspiration  ?    Is  it  not  dictated  by 

permanent  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  State  self-respect?    We  ask  an  opoortunity  to  show  that 


-~ r — -» ;~~-  -~.--w.~~~  ww  object  is  nooie  ana  one  wormy  oi  ireemen,  ine  means 

the*  Governors  elect  and  Provisional  Governors  proposed  for  attaining  it  are  moral  and  peaceful.   We 

of  other  Southern  States  with  similar  purpose,  dislaim  the  remotest  intention  of  enforcing  the  claim 

On  the  same  day,  Provisional  Governor  ilol-  *?y  Tiol«nce.  .  Does  any  one  suggest  insurrection,  we 

Aim  ronliA/1  «a  fnllnwa  •  frown  upon  him,  denounce  him.   The  address  closes: 

am  replied  as  toiiows.  We  dc/pledge  our8elves  to  maintain  good  order. 

BALEion,  N.  0.,  December  23, 1SC3.  Our  arms  and  our  lives,  if  necessary,  are  at  the  ser- 

7b  the  Hon,  W.  IT.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State.  .  vice  of  the  Government  to  quell  and  crush  insurrec- 

Sir:  Your  despatch  of  this  date,  relieving  me  of  tion.    Having  done  this,  we  shall  demand  of  the  law. 

my  duty  as  Provisional  Governor  of  North  Caroli-  ful  authority  protection  for  our  property,  school*. 

na,  has  been  received.    It  givos  me  pleasure  to  be  presses,  and  churches. 
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OBITUARIES,  Auekioas.      1804.  — Kino,  office,  with  a  view  to  engage  in  the  military 

Daniel,  M.  D.,  omitted  in  Cyclopaedia  of  1864.  service,  and  while  waiting  a  suitable  opportu- 

(See  King,  Daniel.)  nity  edited  the  Denver  "  Commonwealth."  He 

King,  Thomas  Starr,  omitted  in  Cyclopaedia  served  in  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Florida, 

of  1 864.    (See  King,  T.  S.)  and  in  the  Army  of  the  James,  before  Richmond, 

Knight,  Jonathan,  M.  D.,  omitted  in  Cyclo-  where  he  died  from  an  acute  disease  brought 

pjedia  of  1864.    (See  Knight,  J.)  on  by  exposure. 

Jan.  1,  1865.— Marlatt,  Rev.  A.  G.,  a  cler-  Jan.  12.— Ewkn,  Daniel,  City  Surveyor  of 

gyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  New  York  for  forty-eight  years,  died  at  his  res- 

Jrresident  of  Irving  Female  College,  Mechanics-  idence  in  that  city,  aged  69  years, 

burg,  Pennsylvania,  died  at  the  college.  Jan.  18. — Bartlett,  William  Pitt  Geeen- 

Jan.  1. — McDonald,  Angus  W.,  a  colonel  wood,  an  eminent  mathematician  connected 
in  the  Confederate  service,  and  for  many  years  with  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office  in  Cambridge, 
brigadier-general  of  Virginia  militia,  died  in  Mass.,  died  in  that  place  aged*  27  years.  He 
Richmond,  Va.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of 
and  was  born  in  1802.  His  father  was  a  major  1858,  after  attaining  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  died  during  the  ship,  and  in  1859  was  appointed  one  of  the 
war  of  1812,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  son  was  proctors  of  the  college,  which  office  he  held 
appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  and  graduated  until  1862.  In  the  summer  of  1860  he  visited 
in  1817,  and  on  his  graduation  was  appointed  England  and  France,  to  attend  the  anniversary 
third  lieutenant  in  the  artillery  corps.  He  was  meetings  of  the  great  European  Scientific  So- 
promoted  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  February,  cieties.  Ho  contributed  largely  to  the  "  Mathe- 
1818,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  to  a  first  matical  Monthly,"  and  was  elected  a  member 
lioutenancy.  He  resigned  in  January,  1819,  of  the  American  Cabinet  of  Science, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Romney,  Jan.  14. — Fowlkk,  Col.  Samuel,  a  prominent 
Va.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  brigadier-  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  died  at 
general  of  the  militia  of  Virginia,  and  on  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of  pneumonia, 
breaking  out  of  the  war  received  a  commission  Jan.  14. — Kempshall,  Hon.  Thomas,  ex- 
as  colonel  of  volunteers  in  the  Confederate  army,  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  died  at 
In  June,  1864,  he  was  captured  by  Gen.  Hunter,  Rochester.  He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  a 
near  Lexington,  Va.,  and  was  exchanged  on  the  pioneer  settler  of  Rochester,  representing  his 
14th  of  November.  State  in  Congress  from  1839  to  1841. 

Jan.  2. — Mekseles,  Hon.  Jacob  M.,  ex-State  Jan.  15. — Habper,  Hon.  Joseph  M.,  ex-mem- 

Senator  of  New  Jersey,  died  of  paralysis  at  ber  of  Congress  from  New  Hampshire,  died  at 

South  Bergen,  N.  J.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Canterbury  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.    lie 

legislature  for  three  years,  sheriff  of  Hudson  was  a  native  of  Limerick,  Me.,  but  studied  med- 

County  for  three  terms,  and  was  the  pioneer  in  icine  and  commenced  practice  in  Canterbury 

establishing  various  stage  and  city  railroad  lines  in  1819.    In  the  war  of  1812  Dr.  Harper  served 

in  that  section.  for  some  time  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army.    In 

Jan.  4. — Weight,  Rev.  Austin  H.,  M.  D.,  1826  and  '27  he  was  a  member  of  the  New- 
Missionary  of  tho  American  Board,  died  at  Hampshire  nouse  of  Representatives  and  a 
Ooroomiah,  Persia.  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1829  and  *30. 

Jan.  5. — Milnor,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  widow  of  The  last  year  he  was  President  of  the  upper 

Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D.,  died  at  Brooklyn,  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  by  the  resigoa- 

L.  I.,  aged  86  years.    She  was  an  authoress,  tion  of  Matthew  Harvey,  became  acting  Gor- 

and  well  known  for  her  active  interest  in  the  ernor  of  New  Hampshire  from  May  till  June 

New  York  City  Orphan  Asylums  and  other  in  1831.    Soon  afterwards  Dr.  Harper  was  four 

local  benevolent  institutions.  years  a  Representative  in  Congress.    In  1843 

Jan.  10. — Weld,  Lewis  Ledyabd,  Lieut.-Col.  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Mechanics9 

of  the  41st  U.  S.  Colored  troops,  died  near  Bank  in  Concord,  and  filled  the  position  till 

Richmond,  Va.,  aged  82  years.    He  was  a  na-  1856. 

tive  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  graduated   at  Yale  Jan.  16. — Bell,  Col.  Lewis,  of  the  4th  New 

College  in  1854,  studied  law,  and  in  1857  was  Hampshire  volunteers,  acting  brigadier-general, 

admitted  to  the  bar.    In  1858  he  commenced  died  of  wounds  received  at  Fort  Fisher  the  pre- 

the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Leavenworth,  ceding  day.    He  was  born  in  Chester,  N.  IL, 

Kansas,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Denver  in  1836,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 

City.    Upon  the  organization  of  the  Territory  Governor  Samuel  Bell.  He  graduated  at  Brown 

of  Colorado,  he  was  made  Secretary,  and  was  University  in  1858,  and  commenced  the  prac- 

for  some  timo  the  Acting  Governor,  exerting  a  tice  of  law  at  Farmington,  N.  H.    In  1860  he 

powerful  influence  for  the  maintenance  of  the  was  appointed  solicitor  for  Stafford  County, 

national  authority.    In  1862  he  resigned  his  In  April,  1861,  he  was  offered  the  captaincy  of 
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a  company  of  the  1st  New  Hampshire  regiment  any  other  man,  completed  its  organisation  and 

of  three  months'  men,  and  served  daring  the  marched  it  to  the  field.    Entirely  without,  mili- 

cantpaign.    Returning  home  he  was  appointed  tary  experience,  and  with  hut  a  very  limited 

iiontenant-colonel  of  the  4th  New  Hampshire  general  education,  he  became  one  of  the  best 

volunteers,  and  upon  the  resignation  of  Col.  volunteer  officers  in  the  service,  and  so  signally 

Whipple,  in  March,  1862,  was  made  commander  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  brevetted 

of  the  regiment    Col.  Bell  was  for  some  time  brigadier-general  for  bravery  and  good  soldier- 

&  member  of  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman's  staff,  and  ship.    He  had  seen  much  service,  was  engaged 

was  inspector  general  of  the  Department  of  the  in  many  of  the  bloodiest  battles  in  Virginia, 

South  from  November,  1861,  to  March,  1862.  was  taken  prisoner,  if  we  mistake  not,  at  the 

Previously  to  the  Wilmington  expedition  he  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  tasted  for  many 

had  been  several  times  temporarily  a  brigade  months  the  sweets  of  prison  life  at  Richmond, 

commander,  and  had  served  bravely  at  Poco-  but  was  subsequently  exchanged,  when  he  re- 

taglio  and  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner.    At  joined  his  old  regiment  and  did  more  gallant 

the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  be  commanded  a  service  in  behalf  of  the  old  flag. 

brigade  of  Gen.  Ames'  division,  and  was  mor-  Jan.  23. — Bacon,  David  Francis,  M.  D.,  an 

tally  wounded  while  leading  his  men  in  an  author  and  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Bacon,  Mis- 

assanlt  upon  one  of  the  traverses  of  that  work,  sionory  pioneer  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  died  in 

He  was  a  brother  of  Chief  Justice  Bell,  of  New  York,  aged  51  years.     He  was  born  in 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  of  the  late  Dr.  Luther  V.  Prospect,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 

Bell,  of  the  McLean  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  of  the  class  of  1831,  and  at  the  Medical  College 

Dr.  John  Bell,  U.  S.  A.  in  1836,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  sent  out  by 

Jan.  17. — Wheaton,  Hon.  Labax,  died  at  the  American  Colonization  Society  as  principal 

his  residence  in  Norton,  Mass.,  aged  68  years,  colonial  physician  in  Liberia.    After  his  return 

Ho  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1817,  and  from  Africa,  he  published  three  parts  of  a  work 

was  the  founder  of  the  Wheaton  Female  Semi-  entitled  u  Wanderings  on  the  Seas  and  Shores 

nary.  of  Africa,"  in  which  his  observations  on  the 

Jan.  18. — Latimer,  John  R.,  a  prominent  west  coast  of  that  country  are  very  minutely 

citizen  of  Delaware,  died  at  Wilmington.    He  recorded  (N.  Y.,  1843.    8vo).      During  most 

was  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  successful  raer-  of  his  life  he  resided  in  New  York,  and  at  one 

chant  in  Canton,  China,  and  since  his  retire-  time  he  was  actively  engaged  in  political  affairs, 

ment  from  active  mercantile    life,   has  been  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  election  of  Henry 

prominent  in  unobtrusive  acts  of  benevolence.  Clay  to  the  Presidency.    He  was  a  frequont 

Jan.  20. — Buell,  William,  a  canal  contract-  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day.    In 

or,  died  at  his  residence  in  Gates,  Monroe  Co.,  1885  he  published  a  work,  evincing  much  ro- 

N.  Y.,  aged  74  years.    He  was  born  in  Canada,  search,  entitled  "  Lives  of  the  Apostles." 

and  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  penniless,  Jan.  27 — Noble,  Samuel,  the  oldest  man  in 

but  with  a  determination  to  work,  his  first  job  Boston,  died  in  that  city,  aged  99  years.    He 

being  to  saw  a  cord  of  wood  in  payment  for  his  was  a  native  of  Durham,  New  Hampshire, 

newspaper.    He  commenced  business  as  a  sub-  Jan.  28. — Jackson,  Dr.  Robert  Montgomery 

contractor  on  the  Erie  Canal,  but  soon  con-  Smith,  Medical  Inspector  of  the   23d    army 

tracted  largely  upon  his  own  account.    Among  corps,  and  acting  medical  director  of  the  De- 

his  heaviest  undertakings  were  the  Lockport  partment  of  the  Ohio,  died  at  Chattanooga, 

Locks  and  the  Rochester  Aqueduct.  Tenn.    He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 

Jan.  21. — Whexlook,  Brevet  Brig.-Goneral  a  resident  of  Cresson,  Pa.,  at  the  commence- 
CnABLEs,  Colonel  97th  New  York  volunteers,  ment  of  the  war.  He  was  widely  known 
died  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  from  disease  con-  throughout  Pennsylvania,  being  distinguished 
tracted  in  the  service.  He  was  a  native  and  for  great  force  of  character,  decided  opinion, 
resident  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  and  some  eccentricity  withal.  He  was  a  man 
'was  engaged  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  a  of  strong  and  generous  feelings,  and  intense  in 
large  and  prosperous  business,  which  he  aban-  his  patriotism.  As  a  scientific  man  he  had  few 
doned  immediately  alter  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  superiors  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  thoroughly 
and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  raising  men  for  versed  in  all  departments  of  natural  science, 
the  army,  pledging  himself  to  provide  for  their  and  as  a  geologist  and  botanist  was  specially 
families.  In  the  summer  of  1861  he  said  to  a  distinguished.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
friend:  UI  am  worth,  I  think,  in  the  neighbor-  sylvania  Geological  Commission,  of  which  Pro- 
hood  of  $10,000.  Half  of  this  I  have  already  fessor  Rogers  was  chief,  and  very  much  of  the 
given  or  pledged  to  aid  the  war,  and  if  my  results  of  that  survey  are  due  to  the  skill  and 
country  wants  the  other  half  it  can  have  it,  industry  of  Dr.  Jackson.  He  was  an  enthusi- 
and  myself  into  the  bargain."  Becoming  im-  astic  mountaineer,  and  believed  that  in  the  pure 
patient  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  war,  he  air  of  the  Alleghanies  the  enervated  and  listless 
soon  after  commenced  raising  a  regiment  on  inhabitants  of  cities  and  the  lowlands  would 
his  own  hook,  fed  and  housed  several  hundred  find  health,  strength,  and  energy.  Ho  published, 
men  at  his  personal  expense  for  many  months,  some  years  ago,  a  work  called  "  The  Mountain," 
and  after  a  series  of  embarrassments  and  disap-  which  is  distinguished  by  a  love  of  nature,  and 
pointments  that  would  have  disheartened  almost  by  a  scientific  handling  of  the  topics,  which. 
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without  being  too  technical,  is  of  a  character  to  gnished  for  correct  deportment  and  superior 

elevate  the  human  mind  and  teach  the  reader  scholarship,  and  few  gave  equal  promise  of 

to  look  "  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God."  efficiency  in  the  sacred  vocation. 

Some  of  Dr.  Jackson's  views  are  bold  and  After  finishing  his  studies,  his  health  was  for 

startling,  but  his  fine  command  of  language,  some  time  so  much  impaired  as  to  interfere 

his  chaste  and  vigorous  style,  places  the  book  with  his  plans  of  ministerial  service.    Yet  he 

among  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind  ever  preached  in  various  places,  and  had  he  felt  him- 

written.    Dr.  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the  self  equal  to  the  demands  of  a  pastorate  upon 

American  Philosophical  Society,  Academy  of  his  physical  strength,  he  could  have  had  a 

Natural  Sciences,  and  other  learned  institu-  choice  of  eligible  positions.     With  the  hope  of 

tions.  benefit  from  a  change  of  climate,  he  resided 

Jan.  29. — Smith,  Rescareick  M.,  State  Treas-  and  preached  for  a  time  in  Ohio.    With  health 

urer  of  New  Jersey,  died  at  Hightstown,  N.  J.  partially  restored,  he  returned  to  New  England, 

Jan.  29. — Funk,  Isaao,  the  great  Illinois  and  accepted  the/pastoral  care  of  the  First  Bap- 
farmer,  died  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  aged  67  tist  Church  in  Worcester.  His  labors  in  that 
years.  He  went  to  that  State  forty  years  city,  continued  through  many  years,  were  emi- 
ago  in  poverty,  but  by  industry  and  persever-  nently  blessed,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  de- 
ance  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  owning  nomination  there  is  greatly  owing  to  his  ability 
40,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Illinois,  and  at  and  fidelity.  At  length  his  health  gave  way  to 
the  time  of  his  death  paying  a  tax  upon  nearly  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  him  to  retire  from 
$2,000,000.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  the  field,  and  accept  the  smaller  charge  of  the 
Senate,  and  a  speech  delivered  by  him  before  church  at  West  Cambridge.  Subsequently  he 
that  body  two  years  since  was  widely  circulated,  served  for  a  time  the  American  Baptist  Home 

Jan,  29. — Funk,  Henry  B.,  a  well-known  Mission  Society  as  District  Secretary  for  New 

philanthropist,  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  England,   and   during  the  past  year  he  has 

Feb.  1. — West,  Rorebt  Athow,  an  editor,  preached  at  Lexington,  Mass. 
and  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  died  Feb.  5. — Thomas,  Sidney  A.,  died  at  New 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Eng-  Haven,  Conn.,  aged  60  years.  He  had  been  a 
land,  having  emigrated  to  this  country  many  teacher  of  youth  for  many  years,  and  was  the 
years  ago.  His  connection  with  the  press  com-  author  of  a  system  of  book-keeping,  and  other 
menced  with  an  engagement  on  "  The  Com-  educational  works.  He  was  also  one  of  tho 
mercial  Advertiser,"  New  York,  during  the  first  teachers  in  New  England  to  introduce  tho 
editorship  of  the  late  William  M.  Stone.  He  military  dress  and  drill  into  schools.  At  tlie 
afterwards  became  assistant  editor,  and  subse-  opening  of  the  war,  numbers  of  his  pupils  were 
quently  editor,  of  that  journal,  holding  the  employed  by  the  State  and  Government  in 
latter  position  until  June,  1863,  when  he  re-  drilling  the  companies  and  regiments  of  vol  un- 
moved to  Washington  and  took  charge  of  "  The  teers  before  they  left  for  the  seat  of  war. 
Chronicle  "  of  that  city.  About  a  year  since  he  Feb.  6. — Bam-lett,  Washington  A.,  formerly 
was  appointed  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  in  Brooklyn, 
Justice  in  the  office  of  the  Judge- Advocate  L.  I.,  aged  49  years.  He  was  father  of  tho 
General.  As  an  editor  Mr.  West  was  invariably  young  lady  whose  marriage  a  few  years  ago  to 
well-informed,  truthful,  and  courteous,  always  to  Sen  or  Oveido  of  Cuba,  was  known  as  the 
avoiding  personality,  and  possessing  an  agree-  "  Diamond  Wedding."  In  1861  he  was  ac- 
ablo  and  facile  pen.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  tively  engaged  in  fitting  out  a  naval  brigade, 
and  afterwards  a  Republican,  and  a  thoroughly  but  subsequently  left  the  service, 
loyal  man,  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Govern-  Feb.  6. — Pegram,  John,  a  major-general  in 
ment,  and  hater  of  slavery.  the  Confederate  service,  mortally  wounded  in 

Feb.  3. — Swaim,  Samuel  Budd,  D.  D.,  an  the  battle  of  Hatcher's  Run,  and  died  in  Peters- 
American  Baptist  clergyman,  died  in  Boston,  burg  the  following  day.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
Mass.,  aged  55  years.  He  was  a  native  of  New  late  Hon.  John  Pegram,  M.  0.  from  Virginia  in 
Jersey,  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Swaim,  whose  1818  and  1819,  but  was  born  in  South  Carolina, 
death  a  few  years  since  was  honorably  men-  to  which  State  his  father  had  removed.  Ho 
tioned  in  Baptist  journals.  When  quite  young  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1855,  and  at  tbo 
ho  was  sent  to  the  Preparatory  School  of  Co-  opening  of  the  war  was  first  lieutenant  of  2d 
luinbian  College,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where,  dragoons,  but  resigned  on  the  secession  of  his 
in  the  spring  of  1827,  he  became  a  subject  of  State,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the 
divine  grace,  and  consecrated  himself  to  the  command  of  a  Confederate  volunteer  regiment, 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  There  he  be-  and  in  1862  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general, 
came  endeared  to  all  who  knew  him  by  the  He  was  in  most  of  the  severe  battles  of  tho 
amiableness  of  his  disposition  and  the  geniality  Army  of  Virginia,  and  in  1864  was  made 
of  his  piety.  Owing  to  the  suspension  of  studies  major-general.  His  division  had  distinguished 
in  that  college,  he  entered  Brown  University,  itself  through  the  campaign  of  1864-'65  for  its 
where  he  graduated  in  1830,  and  subsequently  persistent  and  desperate  fighting,  and  its  corn- 
went  through  the  full  course  at  Newton  Theo-  mander,  Gen.  John  Pegram,  was  regarded  by 
logical  Institution,  graduating  in  1888.  Both  his  superiors  in  command  as  one  of  the  ablest 
at  Providence  and  at  Newton  he  was  distin-  division  commanders  in  the  army. 
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Feb.  6. — WnroxH,  John  II.,  a  brigadier-gen-  about  40  years.  His  fatber  was  a  Prussian  and 
erai  in  the  Confederate  service,  died  at  Flor-  his  mother  a  native  of  Holland.  For  some 
ence,  8.  C,  of  apoplexy.  He  was  a  native  of  years  he  was  publisher  of  the  City  Directory, 
Maryland,  the  son  of  Gen.  William  H.  Winder,  He  was  also  conductor  of  "The  Criterion,"  a 
of  Baltimore,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  short-lived  literary  journal,  and  subsequently 
graduated  at  West  Point  about  1825.  He  took  charge  of  u  The  Publishers'  Circular."  lie 
served  in  the  army  with  considerable  distinc-  was  actively  engaged  on  Appleton's  "  American 
tion,  took  part  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  at  the  Cyclopaedia,"  and  contributed  to  Harper's  and 
commencement  of  the  rebellion  was  major  and  other  magazines.  A  few  years  since  a  number 
brevet  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d  artillery,  of  his  friends  among  the  publishers  presented 
He  resigned,  and  entered  the  Confederate  ser-  him  with  the  means  of  travelling  in  Europe  for 
vice,  where  he  was  soon  made  a  brigadier-gen-  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
eral,  but  was  not  employed  in  active  service  to  Feb.  12. — Schuyleb,  Philip,  grandson  of 
any  great  extent  He  commanded  the  post  of  Maj.-Gen.  P.  Schuyler,  died  at  Pelham,  West- 
Richmond,  and  had  charge  of  the  Union  prison-  Chester  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  77  years, 
ers  in  Libby  Prison  and  Belle  Isle  for  some  Feb,  13. — Danfobtii,  Rev.  A.  II.,  a  Baptist 
time,  and  was  finally  sent  to  Anderson ville,  clergyman  and  missionary,  died  at  Milestown, 
Ga.,  in  a  similar  capacity.  When  Sherman's  Pa.,  aged  47  years.  Immediately  upon  corn- 
expedition  passed  through  Georgia,  he  left  An-  pleting  his  educational  course  at  Hamilton,  in 
derson ville  and  repaired  first  to  Charleston,  and  1847,  he  went  as  missionary  to  Assam,  India, 
afterwards  to  Florence,  where  he  died.  There  he  labored  for  eleven  years,  when  ill 

Feb.  8. — Tremaine,  Col.  Lyman,  of  the  10th  health  compelled  his  return.  For  a  time  he 
New  York  cavalry,  died  near  Petersburg  of  indulged  the  hope  of  returning  to  the  chosen 
wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Hatcher's  field  of  his  toil,  but  finding  that  the  Providence 
Run,  February  6th.  He  was  the  son  of  the  of  God  indicated  otherwise,  he  settled  with  the 
Hon.  Lyman  Tremaine  of  Albany,  and  was  born  Baptist  church  at  Milestown.  During  his  pas- 
in  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1843 ;  en-  torate  of  three  years  the  church  was  greatly 
tered  Hobart  College  in  the  fall  of  1860,  and  prospered,  and  the  pastor  enjoyed  the  highest 
remained  till  the  summer  of  1862,  when,  unable  respect  and  warmest  regards  of  the  entire  corn- 
longer  to  resist  the  calls  of  patriotism,  he  munity.  Early  last  spring  he  went  to  the 
entered  the  army  as  adjutant  of  the  7th  New  Array  of  the  Potomac,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
York  heavy  artillery.  He  served  with  distinction  Christian  Commission.  His  labors  among  the 
in  the  defences  of  Washington,  and  subsequently  soldiers  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  several, 
as  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  but  he  labored  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  He 
captain,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Davies  of  the  cav-  was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
airy  in  Kilpatrick's  division  of  the  Potomac  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  Mr. 
army.  In  this  position  he  distinguished  him*  Danforth  was  an  able  preacher,  and  showed  in 
self  by  his  bravery  and  the  prompt  and  intelli*  his  intellectual  efforts  an  aouteness  of  discrim- 
gent  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  December,  ination,  a  felicity  of  analysis,  and  a  comprehen- 
1864,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  siveness  of  thought,  which  proved  him  to  be 
of  the  10th  New  York  cavalry,  in  the  command  endowed  with  ability  of  a  high  order, 
of  which  regiment  he  was  wounded  at  Hatch-  Feb.  13. — Hiokb,  Thomas  H.,  U.  S.  Senator, 
er's  Run  in  the  battle  of  February  6th,  and  died  and  former  Governor  of  Maryland,  died  at 
on  the  following  Wednesday.  CoL  Tremaine  Washington,  in  his  76th  year.  Ho  was  born 
was  distinguished  for  an  unusual  degree  of  in  Dorchester  County,  Maryland;  frequently 
generosity,  firmness,  and  courage,  great  ability  served  in  the  Legislature  of  that  State ;  was 
and  entire  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  Governor  from  1858  to  lo62 ;  and  was  elected 

Feb.  9. — Holmes,  Dr.  Ezekiel,  editor  of  the  a  Senator  in  Congress  upon  the  death  of  James 

u  Maine  Farmer,"  died  at  Winthrop,  Me.,  aged  A.  Pearce,  taking  his  seat  during  the  third  ses- 

64  years.    He  graduated  at  Brown  University  sion  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  and  was 

in  the  class  of  1821.  reelected  for  the  term  ending  in  1867,  serving 

Feb.  11. — Stevens,  Benjamin,  a  prominent  on  the  Committee  upon  Naval  Affairs,  and  that 

citizen  of  Boston,  died  at  his  residence  aged  75  on  Claims.    His  firmness  and  adroit  manage- 

years.    He  was  sergeant-at-arms  from  1835  to  ment  were  among  the  most  efficient  means  of 

1859,  consecutively,  and  a  member  of  the  lower  saving  Maryland  to  the  Union,  when  the  seces- 

house  of  the  Legislature,  both  before  and  alter  sion  mania  began  to  sweep  over  the  South. 

Ids  incumbency  of  that  office.    He  was  also  an  He  refused  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  tho 

active  and  zealous  freemason,  and  a  constant  Legislature  to  consider  an  ordinance  of  seces- 

attendant  upon  the  meetings  and  festivals  of  sion,  and  by  this  most  judicious  act  saved  his 

that  order.  State  from  the  headlong  measures  that  in  the 

Feb.  12.— Dean,  Col.  of  the  58th   Colored  heat  of  the  moment  would  probably  have  been 

troops,  was  killed  in  Arkansas.    He  was  on  an  taken.    This  gave  time  for  second  thought,  and 

expedition  from  Helena  across  the  country  to  the  Union  element  rallied.    When  the  attack 

St.  Francis  River.  on  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  regiment  was  made 

Feb.  12. — Rode,  Charles  R.,  author,  editor,  in  Baltimore,  Governor  Hicks  issued  a  proo- 

and  publisher,  died  in  New  York  city,  aged  lamation  declaring  that  all  his  authority  would 
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be  exercised   in  favor  of  the  Government  Albany  City  Bank,  and  from  thence  remold 

Before  the  Legislature   assembled  Baltimore  to  New  York,  where  he  established  himself  in 

was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  the  State  saved,  the  celebrated  banking  house  now  so  widely 

In  his  public  career  he  ever  proved  himself  known  by  the  name  of  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co. 

strong  and  steadfast  against  political  pressure.  Mr.  Sherman  was  a  man  of  the  most  rare  quali- 

He  died  suddenly  of  paralysis.  fications  for  his  position.  His  course  was  strictly 

Feb.  16. — Da  visa,  Kev.  Thomas  Frederick,  governed  by  commercial  integrity  unswayed  by 

a  Congregational  clergyman  and  editor,  died  in  any  bias  but  the  interests  of  his  firm. 

Westport,  Conn.,  aged  72  years.    He  was  fit-  Feb.  22. — Campbell,  Lieut-Commander  Mab> 

ted  for  college  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ely  of  Huntington,  shall  0.,  an  officer  of  the  U.  8.  naval  service, 

graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1818,  and  for  a  and  until  a  short  time  before  his  death  instruc- 

year  or  two  subsequently  was  engaged  in  teach-  tor  in  seamanship  and  naval  tactics  in  the  Naval 

ing  at  New  Haven,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  Academy,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.   He  was  born 

his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  in  Tennessee  in  1834,  but  was  admitted  to  the 

Dr.  D  wight    He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Naval  Academy  from  Mississippi,  where  his 

May,  1816,  and  in  March,  1817,  was  ordained  parents  then  resided,  in  February,  1850.    He 

and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  was  a  young  officer  of  fine  attainments,  and 

church  of  Huntington,  succeeding  his  former  had  spent  nine  years  and  seven  months  of  the 

teacher.    Dr.  Ely  being  compelled  by  ill  health  fifteen  years  he  had  been  in  the  navy,  afloat, 

to  resign  his  pastoral  office,  Mr.  Davies  removed  his  last  cruise  having  closed  in  September,  1864. 

to  New  Haven  in  1819,  and  became  the  editor  His  assiduity  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 

of  the  "  Christian  Spectator."     After  having  had  so  far  overtasked  a  somewhat  feeble  frame 

been  thus  engaged  for  several  years,  and  sub-  that  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  now  the  resi- 

sequently  connected  with  the  "  Religious  Intel-  denoe  of  his  widowed  mother,  only  to  die. 

ligencer,"  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  church  Although  from  a  seceding  State,  he  was  dis- 

in  Green  Farms,  now  Westport,  where  he  re-  tinguished  for  his  thorough  attachment  to  the 

mained  from  1829  to  1839.    During  the  next  national  cause. 

ten  years  ho  resided  in  New  Haven,  and  the  Feb.  24. — OftDEX,  Hon.  E.  E.  B.  D.,  Justice 

residue  of  his  life  he  divided  between  his  native  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  died  at 

place,  New  Haven,  and  Westport,  Conn.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Feb.  17. — Bond,  Geoboe  Phillips,  Professor  Feb.  25. — Fleet,  Samuel,  publisher  and  edi- 
of  Astronomy  in  Harvard  College,  died  at  Cam-  tor,  died  in  New  York  city,  aged  66  years.  He 
bridge,  Mass.,  aged  89  years.  He  was  the  son  was  connected  with  one  of  the  first  agricultural 
of  Prof.  William  Cranch  Bond,  Director  of  the  journals  published  in  New  York,  "  The  New 
Observatory  of  Harvard  University,  and  was  York  Farmer."  He  was  afterwards  connected 
born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  with  "  The  United  States  Farmer,"  and  later 
Harvard  in  1846,  and  in  February,  1859,  was  still  with  "  The  American  Artisan." 
appointed  Phillips  Prof,  of  Astronomy  and  Feb. — .—Kellogg,  Rev.  R.  O.,  formerly  Pro- 
Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  fessor  in  Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin,  killed 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  himself  during  an  attack  of  insanity  at  the  In- 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  stood  in  the  highest  sane  Asylum,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
rank  of  American  astronomers.  Among  other  Feb. — . — Hixdm  an,  Thomas  C,  major-general 
papers  he  wrote  one  upon  the  construction  of  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  killed  by  Cou- 
th e  rings  of  Saturn,  in  which  their  fluid  nature  federate  soldiers  in  Texas, 
was  first  established;  another  on  the  orbits  of  March  1. — Words,  Hon.  Jonathan  L.,  an 
Hyperion,  having  participated  in  the  disoovery  eminent  lawyer  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his 
of  Hyperion ;  others  mi  the  Nebula  of  Andro-  residence  there. 

meda,  on  various  comets,  on  stellar  photography,  March  5. — Alsop,  Hon.  Charles  Rich  abb, 

<fec.    About  a  month  previous  to  his  death,  the  lawyer,  and  State  Senator  of  Connecticut,  died 

Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London  voted  at  Middletown,  aged  62  years.    He  graduated 

a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Bond  for  his  great  work  at  Yale  College  in  1821,  studied  law  with  Chan- 

on  the  Donati  Comet.  cellor  Kent  and  Daniel  Lord,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 

Feb.  18. — Wallace,   Col.  Joseph,   died  at  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession, 

Louisville,  Ky.    He  was  formerly  a  resident  of  in  Middletown.    From  1843  to  1846  he  was 

Philadelphia,  but  for  six  years  previous  to  his  mayor  of  that  city,  and  in  1855  he  represented 

death  had  been  oonnected  with  the  editorial  the  18th  Senatorial  District  in  the  Connecticut 

department  of  the  "  Louisville  Journal."  Legislature.    He  was  a  member  of  the  corpo- 

Feb.  20. — Sherman,  Watts,  an  American  ration  of  Yale  College  in  1855  and  1856. 

banker,  died  in  the  Island  of  Madeira,  whither  March  10. — Whiting,  Major-Gen.  William 

he  had  gone  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  H.  C,  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service, 

aged  53  years.    He  commenced  his  business  wounded  at  Fort  Fisher,  and  taken  prisoner, 

career  as  a  teller  in  the  Ontario  Bank  at  Can-  died  at  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  whither  he 

andaigua,  New  York.    Subsequently  he   re-  had  been  removed.    He  was  a  native  of  New 

moved  to  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  Co.,  where  York,  was  born  about  1825,  and  graduated  at 

he  became  cashier  of  the  Herkimer  County  West  Point  in  1845,  ranking  very  high  in  his 

Bank.    He  was  then  appointed  cashier  of  the  class.    He  took  part  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
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was  promoted  rapidly  for  an  officer  of  engineers,  when  he  retired  and  hired  a  little  place  in  Mar- 
having  attained  the  rank  of  captain  of  engineers  shall  Street,  near  the  Jackson  Ferry,  for  the 
in  1861,  when  he  went  over  to  the  Confederates,  purpose  of  continuing  his  services  for  the  benefit 
having  resided  for  some  years  in  Virginia,  He  of  the  poor  for  a  short  time.  The  building 
was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  1862,  and  a  proving  inconvenient  for  the  purpose,  he  estab- 
major-general  in  1863.  In  the  autumn  of  1864  lished  St.  Michael's  Church  in  High  Street,  of 
he  was  put  in  command  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  which  he  remained  rector  up  to  the  day  of  his 
was  in  charge  during  both  attacks.  death.     During  the  years  of  Mr.  Johnson's 

March  11. — Bradbury,  Edward  G.,  a  well-  ministrations  he  united  nearly  4,000  couples 

kn^wn  piano-forte  manufacturer  (of  the  firm  in  marriage,  and  christened  nearly  10,000  cliil- 

W.  B.  &  E.  G.  Bradbury),  died  in  New  York  dren.    He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  the 

city,  aged  15  years.  oldest  settled  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  State 

March  1 1  .—Steinway,  Henky  Jr.,  piano-forte  of  New  York, 
manufacturer,  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Stein  way        March  19. — MoLenan,  John,  a  comio  artist, 

&  Sons,  died  in  New  York,  aged  84  years.  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  35  years. 

March  14. — Milliner,  Alexander,  a  Bevo-        March  24. — Bates,  Bev.  Lewis,  a  pioneer 

lutionary  pensioner,  died  at  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y.,  Methodist  clergyman,  died  at  Taunton,  Mass., 

aged  105  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Quebec.  aged  85  years..     He  was  born  in  Cohasset, 

March  15. — Wilson,  Dr.  Thomas  B.,  Presi-  Mass.,  March  20,  1780,  and  was  a  descendant 

dent  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  in  the  seventh  generation  of  John  Rogers  the 

Philadelphia,  and  an  eminent  ornithologist  and  Smithfield  martyr.    His  childhood  was  spent 

naturalist,  died  at  Newark,  Delaware.    He  had  in  part  in   Springfield,  Vt.     He  joined  the 

for  many  years  devoted  himself  to  the  promo-  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1801,  and  com- 

tion  of  zoological  science,  and  his  liberality  and  menced  preaching  in  1802,  but  did  not  receive 

munificence  in  this  direction  were  unbounded,  deacon 's  orders  until  1806,  and  in  1808  was  or- 

The  splendid  collection  of  birds  belonging  to  dained  a  minister  at  New  London,  Conn.    His 

the  Philadelphia  Academy,  which  ranks  as  the  subsequent  labors  as  a  preacher  were  in  connec- 

third  in  importance  in  the  world,  was  his  gift,  tion  with  the  New  England  and  Providence 

and  the  library  of  that  institution  was  created  Conferences.    In  1850  he  entered  upon  the  su- 

mainly  by  his  liberality.  perannuated  relation,  and  located  his  family  at 

March  16. — Crain,  Col.  William  C,  a  prom-  Taunton,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  till  his 

inent  Democratic  politician,  died  in  Herkimer,  death.    He  had  been  for  sixty-one  years  a  min- 

N.  Y.,  aged  66  years.    He  was  liberally  edu-  ister,  and  forty-six  years  of  the  period  had  been 

cated,  and  studied  medicine,  but  never  entered  in  active  service,  mostly  as  a  pioneer  in  the 

upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.    He  was  a  organization  or  early  training  of  Methodist 

member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1832,  1845,  churches. 

and  1846,  and  during  his  last  term  was  Speaker       March  25. — Terry,  Brig.  Gen.  William  B., 

of  the  Assembly,  which  position  he  filled  with  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  killed  in 

dignity  and  ability.    In  1840  he  was  elected  the  assault  on  Fort  Stedman,  near  Petersburg, 

sheriff  of  Herkimer  County;  was  the  Demo-  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  had  been  edu- 

cratic  candidate  for  the  Senate  in  1857,  and  cated  in  the  Lexington  (Va.)  Military  Academy. 
also  for  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1860.    Was       March  28. — Little,  Jacob,  a  leading  Wall 

several  times   Presidential  Elector  upon  the  Street  speculator,  died  in  New  York  city,  aged 

Democratic  ticket,  and  frequently  represented  68  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 

his  party  in  State  Conventions.  but.  commenced  his  business  career  in  New 

March  18. — Crosby,  William  B.,  a  promi-  York,  where  for  many  years  past  he  has  been 

nent  merchant  in  New  York  city,  died  at  his  well  known  as  a  "  bear  operator "  among  the 

residence  there,  aged  80  years.  business  men  of  Wall  Street.    His  financial 

March  19.— Johnson,  Bev.  Evan  M.,  an  Epis-  abilities  were  great,  and  his  vast  successes  and 
copal  clergyman,  died  at  his  residence  in  Brook-  heavy  losses,  though  causing  constant  fluctu- 
lyn,  L.  I.,  aged  73  years.  He  was  a  native  of  ations  of  fortune,  were  borne  with  equal  self- 
Newport,  Bhode  Island,  graduated  at  Rhode  possession.  Throughout  a  long  and  active  life, 
Island  College,  now  Brown  University,  in  1805,  passed  in  a  whirl  of  excitement,  and  in  a  busi- 
and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  Trinity  ness  most  dangerous  in  its  influence,  he  was 
Church,  Newport,  by  Bight  Bev.  A.  V.  Gris-  considered  even  by  his  enemies  to  be  a  man  of 
wold,  July  8,  1813.  Removed  to  New  York  spotless  integrity.  His  mental  powers  were 
city  in  1814,  and  became  Assistant  Rector  of  vast,  and  his  decisions  seemed  the  result  of  in- 
Grace  Church,  which  position  he  held  for  one  tuitive  perception.  Though  for  many  years 
year,  when  he  took  charge  of  St  James  Church,  afflicted  with  poor  health,  his  death  was  the 
Kewtown,  L.  I.,  as  rector.  In  the  year  1824  result  of  a  recent  attack  of  softening  of  the 
he  settled  in  Brooklyn,  and  built  St.  John's  brain. 

Church,  now  situated  on  the  corner  of  Johnson       March  80. — Daniel,  Hon.  Jonw  M.,  a  Vir- 

and  Washington  Streets,  two  years  thereafter,  ginian  editor,  author,  and  diplomatist,  died  in 

This  thickly  built  portion  of  the  city  was  then  Richmond,  va.    He  nad  attained  to  some  noto- 

used  as  a  farm,  owned  by  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  riety  as  a  newspaper  writer  in  Richmond  prior 

Here  ho  preached  the  free  gospel  until  1847,  to  1854,  and  was  appointed  by  Pr^ident  Pierce, 
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in  that  year,  minister  resident  at  the  Court  of  untoers  and  captain  12th  infantry  U.  6-  army), 
Sardinia ;  but  his  ignorance  of  the  Italian  Ian-  killed  at  the  battle  of  five  Forks,  Va.,  while 
guage,  and  his  affectation,  rendered  him  very  leading  the  1st  brigade,  2d  division,  5th  corps, 
unpopular  as  a  minister,  and  in  1858  he  resign-  He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1840,  joined  the 
ed  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  Soon  71st  regiment  New  York  State  militia  in.  its 
after  his  return  he  became  again  connected  three  months'  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
with  the  Richmond  press,  and  was  noted  for  war  as  a  private,  and  fought  at  Bull  Rnn.  In 
the  violence  of  his  language  as  a  political  con-  October,  1861,  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the 
troversialist,  and  his  readiness  to  resort  to  the  12th  U.  S.  infantry  (regular  army),  and  oon- 
duello  as  a  means  of  settling  personal  difficulties,  tinued  in  service  until  the  battles  of  the  WUdcr- 
Ho  was  very  bitter  toward  John  Brown  in  ness  in  1864,  when  he  was  appointed  colonel 
1859,  and  insisted  strenuously  upon  his  execu-  of  the  5th  New  York  regiment,  and  shortly 
tion.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  afterwards  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  gal- 
avowed  himself  a  secessionist  from  conviction,  lantry  in  the  field.  He  was  a  cousin  of  the 
and  advocated  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  late  Major  Theodore  Winthrop  and  of  Robert 
claims  of  John  B.  Floyd  and  Henry  A.  Wise  0.  Winthrop,  of  Boston, 
upon  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  Con-  April  2. — Wilder,  Samson  Vbytjxg  Stod- 
federacy.  He  was  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  dard,  an  eminent  philanthropist  of  New  Jersey, 
one  of  the  corps  commanders  (Jackson,  we  be-  died  at  Elizabeth,  aged  85  years.  He  was  a 
lieve)  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  native  of  Bolton,  Mass.,  and  descended  from  a 
returned  soon  to  Richmond  and  to  the  editor-  Huguenot  family.  He  commenced  his  mercan- 
ship  of  the  u  Richmond  Examiner,"  in  which,  tile  life  in  Boston,  from  which  place  in  the  in- 
while  zealously  advocating  the  prosecution  of  tcrest  of  his  business  he  went  to  Paris.  In 
the  war,  he  was  unremitting  in  his  attacks  on  1813  he  went  to  London,  where  he  soon  form- 
Mr.  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Confederacy,  ed  the  acquaintance  of  Rev.  Roland  Hill  and 
After  the  death  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson  he  other  celebrities  of  that  era.  He  very  early 
wrote  a  memoir  of  him  which  was  republished  enlisted  in  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  in 
in  England.  1823,  on  the  organization  of  the  Trad  Society, 

March  — . — Lorint,  Madame  Virginia  Wra-  was  prevailed  upon  after  much  solicitation  to 

tinq,  a  distinguished  opera  singer,  and  prima  accept  the  presidency.     He  retired  from  the 

donna  in  the  Royal  Opera  House  at  Havana,  office  in  1842,  having  presided  over  it  for  more 

died  at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  than  sixteen  years.    Removing  to  New  York  in 

March  31. — Mills,  Brevet  Major  Charles  1830,  he  became  a  prominent  banker  in  connec- 
James,  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  at  the  bat-  tion  with  the  house  of  Hottinguer,  in  Paris,  and 
tie  of  Hatcher's  Run,  aged  24  years.  He  was  a  later  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  At 
native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard  the  time  he  resigned  his  position  over  the  Tract 
College  in  1860,  and  subsequently  eutered  the  Society  he  was  connected  with  a  number  of 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge,  when  other  organizations,  all  of  which  he  retired 
he  left  to  accept  ^he  commission  of  lieutenant  from.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  re- 
in the  2d  Massachusetts  volunteers.  He  join-  ligious  tracts  that  obtained  a  large  and  world- 
ed  the  regiment  in  August,  1861,  and  was  badly  wide  notoriety. 

wounded  in  both  legs  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  April  8. — Hyde,  Rev.  Lavtus,  a  Congrega- 

while  acting  as  adjutant  of  the  regiment.    He  tional  clergyman  and  author,  died  at  Vernon, 

never  recovered  from  the  lameness  produced  Conn.,  aged  76  years.    He  was  a  native  of 

by  these  wounds,  and  being  unable  to  join  his  Franklin,  Conn.,  and  when  six  years  of  age  be~* 

regiment  in  six  months,  was  mustered  out  of  came  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  family  of  his 

service.    As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  mount  a  brother,  Rev.  Alvan  Hyde,  D.  D.,  of  Lee,  Mass., 

horse  he  again  sought  a  commission,  and  was  by  whom,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1809, 

appointed  in  October,  1863,  the  adjutant  of  the  he  was  fitted  for  Williams  College,  from  which 

Massachusetts  56th  volunteers.    He  went  with  he  graduated  in  1813.    He  studied  theology  at 

his  regiment  to  Virginia  in  March,  1864.    As  Andover,  and  in  1818  was  ordained  pastor  of 

soon  as  the  active  movements  of  the  campaign  the  church  in  Salisbury,  Conn.    In  1823  he  was 

began,  he  was  appointed  by  Brig. -Gen.  Stone-  settled  in  Bolton,  Conn.,  and  subsequently  at 

man  on  the  staff  of  his  division,  and  subse-  Ellington,  Wayland,  and  Becket,  Mass.,  return- 

quently  served  successively  on  the  staffs  of  ing  again  to  Bolton.    When  threescore  and  ten 

Maj.-Gen.  Crittenden  and  Brig.-Gens.  Ledlie  years  of  age  he  retired  from  the  pastoral  office, 

and  White.    In  August  he  was  promoted  to  be  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Vernon, 

captain  aud  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  9th  Conn.    Mr.  Hyde  was  a  man  of  rare  attain- 

corps,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Wilcox.    In  October  ments.  His  reading  was  extensive  and  thorough, 

he  was  transferred  to  the  2d  corps,  on  the  staff  and  through  his  fondness  for  books  he  had 

of  Maj.-Gen.  Hancock.     He  was  soon  alter  gathered  a  large  and  valuable  library.    He  was 

promoted  to  be  brevet-major  "for  gallant  and  the  author  of  several  books,  among  which  was 

meritorious  conduct  in  the  field,"  and  remained  a  biography  of  his  brother,  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde,  pub- 

in  the  2d  corps  when  he  was  killed.  lished  in  1834.    He  also  edited  a  pew  edition 

April   1.  —  Winthrop,    Brevet    Brig.-Gen.  of  Dr.  Nettleton's  Village  Hymns. 

Frederick  (colonel  of  the  5th  New  York  vol-  April  4. — Gracie,  Archibald,  an  eminent 
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Now  York  merchant,  died  in  that  city,  agefl  09  where  he  was  severely  wonnded,  and  subse- 

years.  quently  in  the  battles  of  Grant's  campaign. 

April  5. — BAEyuM,  Zexas,  formerly  pro-  When  Gen.  Ord  took  a  command  in  connection 

prietor  of  Barn  urn's  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  with  the  Army  of  the  James,  he  gave  him  a  po- 

in  that  city.    He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  sition  as  chief  of  staft^  which  he  retained  when 

and  by  profession  a  civil  engineer.    After  real-  Gen.  Ord  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 

izing  a  handsome  fortune  in  the  management  Army  of  the  James.    He  had  recently  received 

of  his  hotel,  he  relinquished  it  to  devote  his  a  brevet  promotion  for  gallantry  in  the  field, 

time,  as  president,  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  April  0. — Miles,  Pliny,  post-office  reformer 

Baltimore  Central  Railroad^a  task  that  he  soon  and  statistician,  died  at  Malta,  aged  54  years, 

effectually  accomplished.    He  was  also  among  He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  was  for  some 

the  earliest  to  venture  his  money  and  time  for  years  a  schoolmaster,  contributed  largely  to 

the  establishment  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  American  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  nl- 

and  was  himself  the  first  president  of  the  pres-  timately  became  widely  known  as  a  traveller, 

ent  American  Telegraph  Company.    He  was  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  cheap  postal  facili- 

president  of  the  old  "Magnetic  Company"  at  ties.    In  1854  he  published  an  interesting  vol- 

thc  time  of  his  death.    In  all  improvements  nme  of  "  Rambles  in  Iceland." 

calculated  for  the  public  good,  Mr.  Barnnm  was  April  7. — Hale,  Hon.  James  T.,  an  eminent 

over  among  the  foremost  to  encourage  and  aid  Pennsylvania  jurist,  died  of  typhoid  fever,  at 

both  with  his  capital  and  business  qualifications,  his  residence  in  Belief  on  te,  Pa.,  aged  55  years. 

April  5. — Janewat,  Col.  Hugh  H.,  1st  New  He  was  a  native  of  Bradford  County,  Pa., 

Jersey  volunteer  cavalry,  killed  at  Fame's  Cross-  received  a  common  school  education,  studied 

roads,  near  Jetersville,  Va.     He  was  born  in  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  1842,  entered  the  1st  New  In  1851  he  was  appointed  Presiding  Judgo 

Jersey  cavalry  at  the  commencement  of  the  of  the  Twentieth  Judicial  District  of  Penn- 

war  as  second  lieutenant,  and  rose  steadily  sylvania,  and  in  1858  was  elected  a  Repre- 

through  every  grade  to  the  highest,  being  ap-  sentative  from  that  State  to  the  Thirty-sixth 

pointed  colonel  when  but  twenty- two  years  of  Congress,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 

age,  at  the  .written  request  of  every  officer  in  tee  on  Claims,  and  on  Roads  and  Canals;  re- 

the  regiment.    He  had  been  in  every  important  elected  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  and  was 

battle  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims.    Ho 

been  twelve  times  wonnded.    He  was  a  young  was  a  warm  and  consistent  patriot, 

man  of  extraordinary  promise,  and  in  his  last  April  9. — Potts,  Hon.  Staoy  Gabdner,  an 

as  in  every  previous  battle,  he  led  his  men  into  eminent  lawyer  and  politician  of  New  Jersey, 

the  fight,  asking  them  only  to  follow  his  ex-  died  at  Trenton,  aged  65  years.  He  was  a  native 

ample.     He  bad  just  seized  the  colors  of  his  of  Harrisbnrg,  Pa.,  but  at  nine  years  of  ago  ro- 

regiment,  and  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  them  moved  with  his  father  to  Trenton,  N.  J.  After 

forward,  when  a  bullet  entered  his  brain,  and  passing  four  years  in  the  Friends1  School  of  that 

he  died  instantly.  city,  he  became  so  captivated  with  the  oppor- 

April   5. — Trotter,    Hon.   Joxathak,   ex-  tunities  of  seeing  books  and  newspapers  in  a 

Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  died  at  his  residence  in  New  printing-office,  that  he  was  permitted  to  enter 

York,  aged  68  years.    He  was  born  in  New-  it  as  an  apprentice.    Having  access  to  a  book- 

castld-npon-Tyne,  and  emigrated  to  this  coun-  store,  and  becoming  a  member  of  a  debating 

try  in  1818.    Soon  after  he  entered  into  the  club,  he  cultivated  his  taste  for  composition, 

leather  business  in  New  York,  where  he  con-  and  soon  began  to  contribute  in  prose  and  poe- 

tinued  until  1825,  when  he  built  an  extensive  try,  to  the  newspaper  of  the  town.    In  1821 

manufactory  in  Brooklyn,  and  removed  thither  he  was  employed  as  editor  of  a  weekly  paper, 

in  1829.   He  was  soon  after  elected  to  the  office  the  u  Emporium,"  chiefly  literary,  and  at  the 

of  alderman,  and  subsequently  became  mayor,  same  time  was  a  contributor  to  the  Philadelphia 

ssrving  one  term.    He  was  the  first  president  u  Monthly  Magazine."  In  1823  he  entered  upon 

of  the  Atlantic  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  the  study  of  law,  still  continuing  to  devote  six 

vice-president  of  the  Leather  Manufacturers'  honrs  of  every  day  to  his  duties  as  editor,  which 

Bank  of  New  York.    Since  1837  he  has  lived  obliged  him  to  do  the  greater  part  of  his  study 

in  retirement.  in  the  night.  In  1827  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 

April  6. — Read,  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  S.  T.,  and  in  1828  and  1829  was  in  the  legislature.  In 
Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen.  Ord,  shot  by  the  rebel  1831  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  the 
Gen.  Dearing,  in  a  hand  to  band  conflict  at  lucrative  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Chaa- 
the  High  Bridge  over  the  Appomattox,  near  eery,  which  he  held  for  ten  years.  In  1834  he 
Farmvillo,  Va.  Gen.  Read  was  a  native  of  was  appointed  (also  by  the  legislature)  an  alder- 
Massachusetts,  and  had  entered  the  service  as  man,  which  gave  him  a  seat  as  Judge  in  the 
captain  of  a  company  of  unattached  cavalry  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  At  the  close  of  his 
from  that  State  in  January,  1862.  After  con-  clerkship,  his  health  requiring  relaxation,  ho 
siderable  service  in  this  capacity  the  several  accompanied  his  brother — the  late  William  S. 
companies  of  cavalry  having  been  organized  Potts,  D.  D.,  of  St  Louis— on  a  visit  to  Europe, 
into  a  battalion,  he  accepted  a  staff  appoint-  from  which  he  returned  in  1841.  In  1845  he 
ment,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Gettysburg,  was  associated,  by  act  of  legislature,  with  ex 
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Governor  Vroom2  the  present  Chancellor  Green,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  New  Britain, 
and  the  late  Minister  Dayton,  on  a  commission  In  1838  he  took  charge  of  the  Burlington  High 
to  revise  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  besides  School,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  pastorate 
performing  his  share  of  the  revision,  it  devolved  of  the  church  in  that  place.  In  1841,  accepting 
on  him  to  arrange  and  systematize  the  result  a  call  to  the  church  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  he 
for  publication.  Upon  the  incorporation  of  the  removed  thither,  and  after  preaching  about  three 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  State  he  was  placed  on  years,  he  resigned  the  pastorate,  and  removing 
the  first  board  of  managers,  and  was  active  in  to  the  suburbs,  founded  the  "Treemount  Semi- 
its  affairs  from  1647  till  his  resignation  in  1852.  nary,"  which  under  his  auspices  became  famous 
In  that  year  he  was  chosen  a  Justice  of  the  throughout  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
Supreme  Court,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  sey,  not  only  for  the  number  of  its  students,  but 
seven  years  retired  from  public  life.  In  1844  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  afforded 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  them.  Becoming  involved  in  the  financial  crisis 
conferred  on  him  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  of  1857,  through  endorsements  for  a  friend,  he 
Judge  Potts  was  an  active  member  of  the  Pres-  gave  up  "  Treeraonnt"  to  his  creditors,  and  re- 
byterian  Church,  and  was  at  different  times  moving  to  Mount  Holly,  accepted  a  call  to  the 
connected  with  various  boards  and  institutions  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church — a  position  he 
of  the  Church  at  large.  When  a  member  of  retained  till  his  death.  In  September  of  the 
the  General  Assembly  in  1851,  he  was  made  same  year,  Mr.  Aaron  and  his  son  Charles 
chairman  of  a  special  committee  to  arrange  the  became  the  principals  of  the  "  Mount  Holly 
complicated  finances  of  the  Church,  and  his  Institute,1'  continuing  in  the  discharge  of  his 
report,  published  in  full,  elicited  great  admira-  duties  up  to  the  time  of  the  brief  illness  which 
tion  from  its  skill  and  perfectness.  He  devoted  terminated  his  useful  life.  Mr.  Aaron  was  twice 
some  of  his  later  time  to  the  composition  of  a  tendered  the  presidency  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
work,  entitled  u  The  Christ  of  Revelation,"  de-  tral  College.  He  was  the  author  of  many  im- 
signed  to  trace  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  provements  in  text-books. 
Redeemer  from  the  prophecies  to  the  life  and  April  11. — Booth,  Mrs.  Mart  H.  C,  an 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  American  poetess,  died  at  New  York  city,  aged 

April  9. — Smyth,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  A.,  84  years.  She  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and 
commanding  the  2d  division  2d  army  corps,  married  early  an  editor  of  some  note  by  the 
was  mortally  wounded  near  Farmville,  Va.,  by  name  of  Booth,  with  whom  she  removed  abont 
a  shot  from  a  sharpshooter  on  the  6th  of  April,  fifteen  years  since  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Here 
and  died  at  Petersburg.  He  was  born  in  Ire-  she  contributed  occasionally  to  her  husband's 
land,  but  emigrated  to  this  country  when  a  boy,  paper.  After  some  years  domestic  trials  fr- 
aud settled  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he  en-  vaded  her  home,  and  the  sorrow  which  brooded 
gaged  in  the  coachmaking  business.  At  the  over  it  from  the  misconduct  of  others,  impaired 
opening  of  the  war  he  recruited  a  company  in  her  naturally  frail  constitution.  By  the  advice 
Wilmington,  and  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  and  of  her  friends  she  made  the  voyage  to  Europe, 
joined  a  three  months'  regiment  then  leaving  and  amid  the  mountain  air  of  Zurich,  Switzer- 
for  the  Shenandoah  valley.  Returning  home  land,  found  the  pulmonary  disease  which  had 
he  was  made  major  of  the  Delaware  regiment  threatened  her  life  measurably  checked.  She 
then  leaving  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  rose  grad-  resided  in  Zurich  several  years,  corresponding 
ually  from  that  position  to  lieutenant -colonel  with  some  American  papers  and  periodicals, 
and  colonel,  and  soon  was  put  in  charge  of  a  and  in  1864  a  little  volume  of  her  occasional 
brigade,  wliere  he  won  a  high  reputation  for  poems  and  translations  was  published  in  Ger- 
his  daring  and  skill.  He  was  appointed  to  the  many,  though  with  a  Milwaukee  imprint  also, 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  summer  of  1864,  under  the  title  of  "  Wayside  Blossoms."  Find- 
for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Cold  Harbor.  ing  that  her  disease  was  again  assuming  an  aggra- 

April  11. — Aabon,  Rev.  Samuel,  a  Baptist  vated  form,  and  yearning  to  behold  her  native 

clergyman,  teacher,  and  author,  died  at  Mount  land  once  more,  she  returned  in  the  autumn  of 

Holly,  N.  J.,  aged  65  years.    He  was  a  native  1864  to  the  United  States,  and  took  op  her 

of  Now  Britain,  Pa.,  and  of  Welsh-Irish  extrac-  residence  in  New  York.    During  the  winter 

tion.    Left  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  six  she  suffered  most  intensely,  but  by  the  force  of 

years,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a  strong  will  succeeded  in  revising  her  poems 

upon  whose  farm  he  worked  for  several  years,  for  a  new  edition  before  her  death.   Her  poems 

spending  a  portion  of  the  winter  months  in  a  evince  talent  of  a  very  high  order, 

district  school.    Inheriting  a  small  patrimony  April  11. — Sergeant,  Col.  William,  210th 

from  his  father,  when  about  sixteen  years  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  captain  of  the  12th 

age  he  entered  the  academy  at  Doylestown*  infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  was  wounded  on  the  81st  of 

At  twenty,  he  connected  himself  with  the  Clas-  March  near  Petersburg,  and  died  on  board  the 

sical  and  Mathematical  School  at  Burlington,  boat  coming  from  City  Point  to  Fortress  Mon- 

N.  J.,  as  a  student  and  assistant  teacher,  and  roe.    He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1830,  and 

subsequently,  after  his  marriage,  opened  a  day  was  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Sergeant, 

school  at  Bridge  Point,  and  later  became  prin-  and  brother  of  Mrs.  General  Meade.    He  wafl 

cipal  of  an  Academy  at  Doylestown.    In  1829  educated  for  the  bar,  and  had  attained  a  high 

he  was  ordained  as  a  minister,  and  became  position,  and  represented  his  native  city  in 
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the  legislature  before  the  opening  of  the  war.  ron.    He  received  his  commission  as  com iLodoro 

He  volunteered  early  in  the  war,  and  soon  after  July  16,  1862.    Like  Rear- Admiral  Foote,  he 

received  an  appointment  as  captain  in  the  12th  was  as  eminent  for  his  piety  as  for  his  skill  and 

U.  S.  infantry,  in  which  position  his  gallantry  daring,  and  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  were 

in  the  peninsular  and  other  campaigns,  attracted  under  his  command  for  his  consistent  and  prao 

the  attention  of  his  superiors.    He  was  sub-  tical  Christian  character, 

sequently  called  to  the  command  of  the  210th  April  23. — Creiohton,  Rev.  William,  D.  D., 

Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  in  the  duties  of  an  American  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  at  Tar- 

his  new  post  was  as  remarkable  for  his  personal  rytown,  N.  Y.,  aged  73  years.    He  was  a  na- 

bravery  as  for  the  military  talent  which  he  had  tive  of  New  York  city,  graduated  at  Columbia 

developed.    He  was  gentle,  open-hearted,  and  College,  and  during  a  great  part  of  his  earlier 

generous  to  a  fault  ministry  was  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church.   Dur- 

April  17. — Tyler,  Charles  H.,  a  brigadier-  ing  the  suspension  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  he 

general  in  the  rebel  army,  killed  at  West  Point,  was  elected  Provisional  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 

Ga.,  in  the  battle  at  thatpoint  with  Major-Gen-  of  New  York,  but  declined  to  accept  the  posi- 

eral  Wilson's  cavalry.    He  was  a  native  of  the  tion,  which  was  afterwards  filled  by  the  elec- 

Sonth,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  a  tion  of  Dr.  Wainwright.    He  presided  in  the 

captain  of  dragoons  in  the  U.  S.  army.    His  Diocesan  Convention  for  many  years  previous 

promotion  was  not  rapid,  and  he  had  not  ap-  to  this,  and  also  presided  in  the  Lower  House 

parently  distinguished  himself  in  the  war.  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant 

April  21. — Cook,  Gen.  William,  Chief  En-  Episcopal  Church  during  its  sessions  of  1853, 

gineerof  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  and  1856,  and  1859.    At  the  time  of  his  death,  and 

a  leading  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  died  at  Hobo-  for  many  years  previously,  he  had  been  rector 

ken,  N.  J.,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.   He  was  of  Christ  Church,  Tarrytown. 

a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  graduate  of  the  April   24.  —  Gbebnleaf,    Rev.   Jonathan, 

U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.    Im-  D.  D.,  an  American  Presbyterian  clergyman, 

mediately  upon  graduating,  he  entered  the  En-  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  80  years.    He 

gineer  corps  of  the  army,  and  served  for  some  was  a  native  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  li- 

years,  being  employed  principally  upon  Gov-  censed  to  preach  in  1814,  and  commenced  his 

ernment  explorations  and  surveys.    In  1830,  first  ministry  in  Wells,  Me.,  where  he  continued 

he  left  the  army  to  accept  the  position  of  Civil  until  1828,  when  he  removed  to  Boston  and  be- 

Engineer  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  came  agent  of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 

Company,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  Society.     In  1833  he  became  corresponding 

his  death.  secretary  of  the  same  society,  which  position 

April   21. — Murphy,  Matthew,   Col.  69th  he  retained  until  1841,  when  he  resigned.    Soon 

regiment  N.  Y.  volunteers,  died  in  New  York,  after  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Franklin 

from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Hatcher's  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn  (then 

Run,  Feb.  4, 1865.    He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  known  as  the  Wallabout  Presbyterian  Church), 

born  Dec.  26,  1840,  but  had  come  to  the  United  and  continued  in  that  position  until  his  death. 

States  in  childhood.    At  the  commencement  April  26. — Booth,  John  Wilkes,  the  assassin 

of  the  war  he  was  a  teacher  in  Publio  School  of  President  Lincoln,  died  in  Caroline  County, 

No.  24,  and  from  patriotic  impulses  entered  as  Va.,  from  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  base  of 

a  private  in  the  69th,  but  soon  rose  from  the  the  brain,  inflicted  by  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett. 

ranks  by  his  merit,  and  on  the  return  of  the  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  celebrated  but  ec- 

regiment  to  this  city  was  elected  its  colonel,  centric  actor,  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  was 

reorganized  and  filled  up  the  regiment,  and  led  born  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  about  thirty  miles 

it  again  to  the  field.    He  had  taken  part  in  from  Baltimore,  in  1839.    His  early  education 

most  of  the  prominent  battles,  and  had  won  was  irregular  and  deficient  in  moral  training, 

the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  gallant  officer.  and  in  1856  he  adopted  the  stage  as  a  profes- 

April  22. — MoKean,  William  W.,  U.  S.  N.,  sion.    He  attained  some  reputation  as  an  actor, 

a  commodore  in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  mainly  in  those  parts  requiring  extravagant  and 

States,  died  near  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.,  after  a  violent  displays  of  passion.    His  habits  were 

brief  illness.    He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  dissipated  in  the  last  degree,  but  he  possessed 

1801,  being  the  son  of  Judge  McEean  and  a  those  traits  which  made  him  popular  with  his 

nephew  of  Governor  McKean.    He  entered  the  fellow-actors,  who  overlooked  his  vices  in  their 

navy  from  Pennsylvania  in  November  1814,  and  liking  for  his  traits  of  good  fellowship.    In  per- 

had  consequently  been  over  fifty  years  in  the  son,  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  beauty,  grace- 

service,  twenty-five  of  them  afloat.    His  last  fulness,  and  physical  strength.    At  the  very 

cruise  was  completed  in  June,  1862.    In  1823-  commencement  of  the  war  he  avowed  himself 

'24  he  commanded  a  schooner  in  Porter's  squad-  a  Secessionist,  and  had  been  throughout  the 

ron,  and  was  very  active  in  suppressing  piracy  war  prone  to  the  most  violent  language  and 

along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  among  the  islands  action  whenever  the  subject  was  discussed. 

of  the  West  Indies.    In  1860  he  was  sent  on  Indeed,  his  conduct  in  this  respect  had  latterly 

the  special  service  of  conveying  the  Japanese  been  so  outrageous,  that  his  elder  brother,  Ed- 

tsmbassy  home,  and  on  his  return  was  the  first  win  Booth,  the  tragedian,  who  was  thoroughly 

commander  of  the  West  Gulf  blockading  squad-  loyal,  felt  constrained  to  forbid  him  his  bo'vse. 
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In  the  spring  of  1864  he  virtually  withdrew  April  80. — Latta,  A.  B.,  the  inventor  of 

from  the  stage,  and  had  appeared  bnt  once  stoam  fire-engines,  died  in  Ludlow,  Kentucky, 

since  that  time,  when  he  took  part  with  his  aged  44  years. 

brothers  in  the  performance  of  "Julius  Cfflsar,"  April  — . — Moobe,  Augustus  Olcott,  pnb- 
at  the  Winter  Garden.  lie  professed  to  have  Usher  of  works  upon  agricultural  subjects,  died 
engaged  in  speculations  in  petroleum  lands  and  at  New  York  city,  aged  43  years.  He  was  a 
oil ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  native  of  Columbus,  Ga^  and  removed  at  an 
mainly  as  a  cover  for  the  conspiracy  for  the  early  age  with  his  parents  to  Ohio,  in  which 
capture  or  murder  of  the  President,  in  which  State,  at  the  age  of  19  years,  he  purchased  and 
he  had  been  involved  for  many  months.  Pie  worked  a  farm.  Subsequently  he  went  into 
had  repeatedly  visited  Canada  during  the  year  the  banking  business  in  Cincinnati,  bnt  after 
1864  and  the  early  months  of  1865,  and  the  several  years1  experience,  his  love  of  art  led  him 
evidence  obtained  on  the  trial  of  his  fellow-con-  to  leave  mercantile  life  and  devote  his  time  and 
spirators  indicated  a  scheme  of  abducting  the  attention  to  painting,  for  which  he  had  a  de- 
President.  The  attempt  to  abduct  Mr.  Lincoln  cided  talent.  In  1853  he  removed  to  New 
failed,  and  then  Booth  determined  upon  his  York  and  engaged  in  the  publishing  business, 
murder.  This  he  had  attempted  to  accomplish  but  the  close  confinement  bringing  on  hemor- 
on  the  day  of  the  inauguration,  but  failing  again,  rhage  of  the  lungs,  he  relinquished  it  in  1859, 
his  fury,  which  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon,  led  and  spent  some  time  travelling  in  Europe,  Cali- 
him  to  include  in  the  massacre  the  principal  fornia,  and  Central  America,  frequently  con- 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Vice-President,  and  tributing  articles  for  "  The  Agriculturist,"  illns- 
the  Lieutenant-General.  He  addressed  himself  trated  by  his  own  pencil.  He  returned  from 
to  the  work  of  training  his  accomplices  in  Wash-  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1 864. 
ington  and  its  vicinity  for  their  several  parts.  April  — .— Selden,  George  N.,  a  philanthro- 
The  murderous  plot  failed  to  kill  any  except  pist  and  leading  citizen  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  died  in 
the  chief  victim,  though  Mr.  Seward  and  his  that  city.  He  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  large 
son  were  saved  from  death  almost  by  miracle,  property  to  benevolent  objects,  among  which 
After  firing  the  fatal  shot  at  Mr.  Lincoln,  Booth  was  $25,000  for  the  founding  of  an  institution, 
leaped  from  the  box  to  the  stage,  and  his  spur  to  be  known  as  the  "  Selden  Institute/1  for  the 
catching  upon  the  flag  which  draped  the  front  education,  bringing  up,  and  maintenance  of  fe- 
of  the  President's  box,  he  fell  upon  the  stage  male  nurses. 

and  fractured  one  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  but  April   — . — Willahd,   Dr.    Sylvester  D., 

springing  up  he  flourished  his  bloody  knife  and  Surgeon-General  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

snouting,  "  Sio  semper  ttbaxnis,"  fled  across  died  at  Albany. 

the  stage  to  a  private  entrance,  where  one  of  May  1. — De  Haven,  Lieut.  Edwin  J.,  U.  S. 

his  accomplices  was  holding  a  horse  for  him.  N.,  died  at  Philadelphia,     He  was  born  in  that 

Accompanied  by  Harold,  another  accomplice,  city  in  1819,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1829, 

he  passed  rapidly  across  the  Long  Bridge  into  being  but  ten  years  of  age.    He  had  been 

Virginia,  and  turning  southward  rode  nearly  nearly  thirty-six  years  in  the  service,  abont 

thirty  miles,  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Mudd,  where  one-half  of  it  in  the  sea  service,  bnt  owing  to 

his  broken  limb  was  set.    The  doctor  aided  in  impaired  vision  had  been  placed  on  the  retired 

concealing  him,  and  finally  conveyed  him  across  list.    His  last  cruise  was  completed  in  1857. 

a  swamp  from  whence  he  escaped  still  farther  He  was  a  man  of  fine  scientific  abilities,  and 

southward,  traversed  the  northern  neck  of  Vir-  was  often  detailed  for  special  service.  He  com- 

ginia,  and  crossing  the  Rappahannock  at  Swan  manded  the  first  Arctic  exploring  expedition, 

Point,  where  he  paid  $800  for  a  boat  to  take  of  which  Dr.  Kane  wrote  so  graphic  an  ac- 

himself  and  his  companion  over,  he  made  his  count.    Lieut.  De  Haven  was  for  several  yean 

way  with  great  difficulty  to  Garrett's  farm,  near  employed  in  the  National  Observatory,  under 

Bowling  Green,  about  twenty  miles  below  Fred-  Maury,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  mnch  of 

ericksburg.  Colonel  Baker,  of  the  War  Detective  the  scientific  reputation  ho  attained. 

Police,  had  been  following  his  trail  indefatigably,  May  8. — Obam,  Miss  Elizabeth,  a  teacher 

and  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  April,  a  squad  of  and  authoress,  died  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  aged 

his  detectives  under  his  brother,  Lieut.  Baker,  75  years.    She  was  for  many  years  a  successful 

had  traced  him  to  Garrett's  farm,  and  by  threats  teacher  in  New  York  city,  and  was  extensively 

had  compelled  Garrett's  sons  to  show  them  known  as  the  author  of  many  elementary  edu- 

the  barn  in  which  he  was  concealed.    They  cational  works,  a  Magnetic  Globe,  for  which  she 

summoned  him  to  surrender,  but  he  refused  received  a  patent  under  the  administration  of 

obstinately,  and  they  finally  set  fire  to  the  barn.  Gen.  Jackson  in  1881,  and  of  numerous  fhjri- 

He  then  aimed  at  Lieut.  Baker,  and  one  of  the  tive  essays  in  poetry  and  prose.    She  also  pnb- 

detectives,  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett,  fired  at  lished  translations  of  several  works  from  the 

him,  and  the  ball  took  effect  in  the  base  of  the  German  and  French  into  English,  and  from 

brain,  near  the  point  where  his  bullet  had  English  into  German  and  French, 

wounded  President  Lincoln.    He  lived  threo  May  8. — Reynolds.  Joits,  formerly  Goverror 

hours,  perfectly  conscious,  and  in  great  agony,  of  Illinois,  died  at  Belleville,  111.,  aged  76  years, 

and  lied  about  7  a.  m.  of  the  26th  of  April,  He  was  a  native  of  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 

eleven  days  after  his  victim.  and  was  born  of  Irish  parents,  who  had  landed 
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from  an  emigrant  ship  at  Philadelphia  three  .  Company  from  its  organization,  rotainiug  that 
years  before.  When  a  lad,  his  family  removed  position  until  his  death. 
to  Illinois,  and  in  1805  he  entered  school  in  May  23. — Bigelow,  Tyler,  a  lawyer  and 
Kaskaskia,  attending  only  in  the  winter  season,  philanthropist,  died  at  Watortown,  Mass.,  aged 
By  his  perseverance  he  made  rapid  progress  in  86  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
his  studies,  and  in  1885  was  a  Representative  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  High  School  in  that 
in  Congress,  and  again  from  1839  to  1843.  town,  graduated  with  a  high  rank  of  scholar- 
He  was  Governor  of  Illinois  from  1830  to  ship  at  Harvard  College  in  1801 ;  studied  law, 
1834.  and  entered  npon  the  practice  of  his  profession 

May  12.  —  Willakd,  Joseph,  antiquarian,  in  Leominster,  and   in    1805  at  Watertown, 

author,  and  Master  in  Chancery,  died  in  Bos-  where  he  resided  until  his  death.     He  soon 

ton,  Mass.,  aged  67  years.    He  was  a  native  of  rose  to  a  high  position  at  the  bar,  but  before 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  en-  reaching  the  prime  of  life  was  obliged  to  give 

tered  Phillips*  Academy,  where  he  remained  up  practice  on  account  of  deafness.   By  his  last 

two  years.    He  then  returned  to  Cambridge  to  will  Mr.  B.  left  to  Harvard  College  the  sum 

a  private  classical  and  mercantile  school,  from  of  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a  fund  for  the  main- 

which  he  entered  Harvard  College ;  graduated  te nance  and  support  of  indigent  and  meritorious 

in  the  class  of  1816 ;  studied  law  with  Charles  students. 

Humphrey  Atherton,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and  May  26. — MoMubtbie,  Henry,  M.  D.,  late 

first  settled  in  Waltham ;  then  went  to  Lan-  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  in  the 

caster,   and    finally  to    Boston    about    1829.  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  that  city, 

While  in  Lancaster  he  wrote  his  very  valuable  aged  73  years,    He  was  the  author  of  some 

and  exact  history  of  that  town,  being  one  of  valuable  text-books. 

the  earliest  pioneers  in  that  department  of  our  May  — . — Emerson,  George  H.,  a  chemist 
New  England  literature.  He  also  wrote  the  and  author,  died  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  aged  27 
life  of  his  ancestor,  Simon  Willard,  containing  years.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
the  genealogies  of  the  family  down  to  the  fourth  and  his  researches  had  already  contributed 
generation.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  much  to  the  progress  of  the  science  of  Blow- 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  20th  January,  pipe  Analysis.  He  was  the  author  of  an  essay 
1829,  and  made  its  corresponding  secretary,  on  li  Crystals  and  Precipitates  in  Blowpipe 
which  office  he  held  until  April,  1864,  when  on  Beads." 

account  of  ill  health  he  declined  a  reelection.  June  2. — Nichols,  Charles,  formerly  TJ.  S. 

In  1838  Governor  Everett  appointed  him  Mas-  Consul  to  Amsterdam,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I., 

ter  in  Chancery  under  the  Insolvency  act  of  aged  75  years.     He  was  a  descendant  of  Sir 

that  year,  and  he  held  the  same  until  the  Mas-  Richard  Nichols,  the  first  colonial  Governor  in 

ters  in  Chancery  were  superseded  by  the  Com-  New  York,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 

missioners  of  Insolvency.    In  1839  he  was  ap-  the  class- of  1812.    Early  in  life  he  removed  to 

pointed  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  joint  New  York    city  and   engaged  in  mercantile 

clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Suffolk  (Supreme  and  pursuits,  being  a  member  of  the  well-known 

Common  Pleas),  with  George  O.  Wilde.     In  firm  of  "  Palmer  &  Nichols."      He  was  ap- 

1856  these  offices  becoming  eloctive,  he  was  pointed    consul  to  Amsterdam,  Holland,  by 

chosen  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  (which  re-  President    Tyler,  and    served    also    in    that 

placed  the  Common  Pleas)  for  five  years,  and  capacity  during  the  administration  of  President 

again  in  1861  for  a  like  term.    He  was  also  for  Polk. 

about  the  same  period,  and  until  his  death,  one  June  13. — Campbell,   Col.    J.  Cleveland, 

of  the  trustees  of  the  old  Boston  Library.  23d  TJ.  S.  C.  T.,  died  at  Castleton,  N.  Y.,  from 

May  18. — Arpix,  Paul,  an  editor  and  author,  injuries  received  at  the  explosion  of  the  mint 

died  in  New  York,  aged  54  years.    He  was  a  at  Petersburg,  July  30,  1864.    He  was  born  in 

native  of  France,  and  the  oldest  French  lour-  New  York  in  July,  1836,  and  graduated  suc- 

nalist  in  the  United  States.    He  was  a  large  cessively  at  the  Free  Academy,  Union  College, 

contributor  to  the  "  American  Cyclopaedia ;  "  and  the  University  of  Gottingen.    Early  in  the 

was  for  a  long  time  editor  of  "The  New  Or-  war  he  entered  as  a  private  in  the  44th  N.  Y. 

leans  Bee,"  and  was  more  recently  editor  of  volunteers,  was  soon  promoted  to  be  a  lieuten<- 

44  The  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis."  ant  on  Gen.  Palmer's  staff,  was  next  adjutant 

May  21. — Pinckney,  William  T.,  formerly  of  the  152d  N.  Y.  volunteers,  then  captain  in 

a  prominent  politician  of  New  York  city,  died  Upton's  121st  N.  Y.  volunteers,  and  after  pass- 

of  apoplexy.      He  represented  the  Seventh  ing  a  most  brilliant  examination  was  commis* 

Ward  in  the  Board  of  Education  for  more  than  ioned  lieutenant-colonel,  and  finally  colonel  of 

twelve  years,  and  when  the  first  ten  governors  the  23d  U.  S.  C.  T.    He  led  his  regiment  into 

were  appointed  over  the  Almshouse,  he  was  the  hottest  of  the  fight  at  Petersburg,  when  the 

designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  oc-  mine  exploded,  and  left  in  and  around  that 

copy  one  of  the  chairs.    After  the  completion  awful  crater  nearly  400  of  his  men,  killed  or 

of  his  term  he  was  reappointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  wounded.     His  lung  was  contused  and  rup- 

oocurring  in  the  Board,  and  subsequently  was  tured  by  a  bursting  shell,  which  eventually 

reelected  to  the  position  by  the  people.    He  caused  his  death. 

was  President  of  the  Astbr  Fire  Insurance  June  13. — Doty,  Hon.  James  Duaxe,   an 
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American  statesman,  died  at  Salt  Lake  City,  June  20. — Ghundy,  Rev.  R.  C,D,D.,ftPres. 
aged  G5  years.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  byterian  clergyman,  died  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
but  in  early  life  removed  to  Wisconsin  Terri-  He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  a  graduate 
tory,  from  whence  he  was  sent  a  delegate  to  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Early  in 
Congress,  from  1839  to  1841,  and  was  a  Repre-  his  ministerial  career  he  was  settled  at  Mays- 
sen  tat  ive  in  Congress  from  that  State  from  1849  ville,  Ky.,  where  he  labored  zealously  and 
to  1853.  He  was  also  for  many  years  U.  S.  effectively  for  many  years.  Subsequently  ho 
Judge  for  Northern  Michigan,  and  from  1841  accepted  a  call  from  the  Second  Presbyterian 
to  1844  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  fall  of  Church  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  Here  he  labored 
1861  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  In-  until  the  war  broke  np  the  relations  between 
dian  Affairs,  and  in  1863  was  made  Governor  himself  and  his  church,  being  driven  from  the 
of  Utah.  pastorate  because  of  his  attachment  to  the 

June  14. — Page,  Col.  John  Ham  "Williams,  Union.  He  remained,  however,  in  Memphis, 
a  lawyer  and  president  of  the  Cape  Cod  Rail-  preaching  most  of  the  time  in  a  public  hall, 
road  Company,  was  drowned  in  Boston  Harbor,  without  compensation,  until  that  city  was 
aged  60  years.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Phil-  occupied  by  the  Union  forces.  Soon  there- 
lips'  Academy,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  after  he  was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  theCen- 
in  1826,  and  studied  law  in  the  Law  School  at  tral  Presbyterian  Church  in  Dayton,  where  he 
Cambridge  and  also  at  New  Bedford,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
practiced  his  profession  twelve  years.  He  then  June  29. — Bollbs,  Enoch,  a  prominent  cit- 
removed  to  Boston  to  become  treasurer  of  the  izen  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  in  that  city,  aged 
Lawrence  Machine  Company.  He  was  after-  86  year3.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and 
wards  chosen  president  of  the  Cape  Cod  Rail-  in  his  early  days  followed  the  sea.  The  vessel 
road  Company,  which  office  he  held  at  the  in  which  he  sailed  was  imprisoned  in  Charleston 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  representative  in  harbor  by  the  embargo  early  in  this  century, 
the  State  Legislature  from  New  Bedford  in  and  returning  North,  he  engaged  in  the  shoe 
1844,  1845,  and  1846;  was  a  member  of  the  business  in  Newark,  and  subsequently  was  for 
Executive  Council  of  Governor  Clifford  in  forty  years  principally  engaged  in  real  estate 
1853,  and  of  Governor  Washburn  in  1854.  He  speculations,  by  which,  through  the  growth  of 
was  several  times  affected  with  mental  aberra-  the  city,  he  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  was 
tion,  and  while  in  this  state  he  ended  his  life.  for  a  long  period  on  the  town  committee,  and 

June  16. — Rugoles,  Hon.  Charles  H.,  an  was  a  member  of  the  first  common  council  of 
eminent  American  jurist,  died  at  Poughkeep-  the  city  in  1836,  and  also  in  1837  and  1840. 
sic,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  75  years.  He  was  a  June  29. — MoClanahan,  CoL  John  R,  of 
native  of  Litchfield  Co.,  Connecticut,  and  was  the  Confederate  army,  and  editor  of  the 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1820,  "Memphis  Appeal,"  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
and  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  that  the  window  of  the  Gayoso  House,  Memphis. 
State  from  1821  to  1823.  After  a  successful  In  1860  he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Mr.  Doug- 
career  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  was  las  for  the  Presidency.  He  subsequently  en- 
appointed  one  of  the  eight  Circuit  Judges,  gaged  in  the  war,  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
under  the  Constitution  of  1821,  in  which  posi-  national  troops  removed  his  publishing  office 
tion  he  served  with  the  entire  approbation  of  to  Grenada,  Miss.,  and  thence  in  rapid  suoces- 
the  bar  and  the  community  for  several  years,  sion  to  numerous  other  points.  After  the  close 
"When  the  Convention  for  revising  tho  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Memphis.  He  was 
Constitution  sat  in  1846,  he  took  his  seat  as  a  considered  a  fine  scholar  and  an  able  writer, 
member  from  the  county  of  Dutchess,  and,  by  June  30.— Obohabd,  Rev.  Isaac,  city  mis- 
common  consent,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  sionary  and  author,  died  in  New  York,  in  the 
the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  new  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
judicial  system  to  be  established.  He  was  land,  converted  at  the  age  of  13  years,  and 
made  Judge  of  tho  Court  of  Appeals  on  its  soon  after  attaining  his  majority  entered  the 
first  organization,  and  in  1853  was  presiding  ministry,  and  eventually  became  the  pastor  of 
Judge.  In  1855  Judge  Haggles  retired  from  an  Independent  or  Congregational  church  at 
the  bench  on  account  of  failing  health.  Walworth,  near  London.    In  1828  he  was  led 

June  17.— Rdtfin,  Edmund,  a  prominent  to  unite  with  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a  few 
Southern  politician  and  agriculturist,  died  by  years  subsequently  emigrated  with  his  family  to 
his  own  hand,  near  Danville,  Va,,  aged  80  America,  landing  in  New  York,  during  the 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  an  visitation  of  the  Asiatic  cholera.  After  labor- 
active  participant  in  the  war,  having  made  ing  for  a  short  time  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
his  boast  of  being  the  first  to  fire  upon  Fort  church  at  West  Troy,  and  afterwards  as  an  in- 
Sumter.  Previous  to  the  war  he  devoted  structor  in  an  educational  institution  at  Had- 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  agriculture,  dington,  near  Philadelphia,  he  took  up  his  final 
was  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  or  residence  in  New  York,  in  1886,  in  connection 
Virginia,  and  for  some  years  published  "The  with  the  City  Tract  Society,  where  he  continued 
farmer's  Register "  at  Petersburg.  He  was  till  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
also  the  author  of  a  popular  volume  on  calca-  tracts  and  controversial  works, 
••eous  manures.  June— .— Fby,  Joseph  Reese,  a  Philadelphia 
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banker,  and  music  and  art  connoisseur,  died  in  died  in  that  city  of  apoplexy,  aged  44  years.   lie 

that  city  of  dropsy.    He  was  widely  known  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  converted  at 

for  his  connection  with  music,  criticism,  and  the  the  age  of  fifteen,  united  with  the  Methodist 

literature  of  the  operatic  stage.    He  was  a  son  Church,  and  at    nineteen  was    considered    a 

of  William  Fry,  who  for  many  years  published  preacher  of  great  power.    He  subsequently  (in 

"The  National  Gazette,"  a  celebrated   daily  1862)  became  connected  with  the  Congrega- 

newspaper,  which  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a  tionalists.    As  a  pastor  he  was  devoted  to  his 

high  reputation  for  its  articles  on  foreign  pol-  work,  and  his  faithful,  self-denying  efforts  for 

itics.    In  connection  with  this  paper,  Mr.  J.  B.  the  conversion  of  souls  were  abundantly  blessed. 

Fry,  like  his  brother  William,  acquired  a  pen-  He  was  the  author  of  several  books  for  chil- 

chant  for  literary  and  art  pursuits,  which  ad-  dren,  some  of  which  had  a  large  circulation, 

hered  to  him  through  life.     He  was  an  accom-  July  16.— Jordan,  Ambrose  L.,  an  eminent 

plished  scholar,  well    versed   in  several  Ian-  lawyer  of  New  York  city,  died  at  his  residence, 

guages,  especially  familiar  with  the  history  and  aged  76  years.    He  entered  upon  the  practice 

literature  of  music,  and  wrote  with  facility  and  of  his  profession  in  1812  at  Oooperstown,  N. 

taste.     He  translated   and   adapted  Bellini's  Y.    After  a  period  of  some  years  he  removed 

great  opera  of  Norma,  from  the  Italian,  for  the  to  Hudson  City,  and  remained  there  in  business 

celebrated   Wood-English   opera   troupe,  and  until  1838,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  in 

with  his  brothers,  William  and  Edward,  super-  New  York.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Assem- 

intended  its  production  here  in  a  style  truly  bly,  a  State  Senator,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Er- 

memorable.    He  was  the  author  of  the  libretto  rors,  and  Attorney-General.    In  each  of  these 

of  the  opera  of  Leonora,  of  which  his  brother  positions  he  filled  with  honor  his  sphere  of  duty, 

William  composed  the  music,  and  also  of  the  discharging  the  responsibilities  of  his  office  with 

libretto  of  the  opera  of  Notre  Dame,  which  was  rare  fidelity  and  skill. 

produced  under  his  direction  at  the  Academy  July  16. — Jumel,  Madame  Eliza  B.,  a  French 
ofMusio  in  such  splendid  style.  Mr.  Fry  was  widow,  who  married  Aaron  Burr  in  1832,  died 
a  man  of  truly  remarkable  energy  in  whatever  at  Washington  Heights,  New  York  city,  in  the 
he  undertook,  and  the  events  of  his  life  abound  92d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  born  of  an  Eng- 
in  illustrations  of  the  sucoess  with  which  he  lish  mother,  Mrs.  Capet,  in  the  cabin  of  a 
achieved  seemingly  impossible  things  by  mere  French  frigate  which  was  carrying  troops  to 
force  of  character.  The  production  of  Norma  the  West  Indies  from  La  Brest.  The  mother 
and  Notre  Dame  here  under  his  auspices  was  dying  at  her  birth,  she  was  placed  by  the  cap- 
In  each  case  far  beyond  all  rivalry,  and  marked  tain  in  the  custody  of  a  Mrs.  Thompson,  at  New- 
the  man  as  a  phenomenon  in  his  way.  The  port,  B.  I.  Soon  after  attaining  the  age  of 
Union  League  Brigade,  raised  for  service  in  the  seventeen  years,  Miss  Capet  became  acquainted 
field  at  the  time  of  deep  gloom,  was  largely  in-  with  a  British  officer,  Col.  P.  Croix ;  an  elope- 
debted  to  his  efforts  for  its  existence.  Through-  ment  followed,  upon  whicji  they  took  up  their 
out  his  life  he  was  thoroughly  identified  with  residence  in  New  York  city.  Brought  into  the 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  his  highest  circles  by  her  position,  her  beauty  and 
birth.  attractive  manners  made  her  a  favorite  with 

June — . — BucKMrcsTER,  William,  the  found-  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  that  time, 

er,  editor,  and  publisher  of  the  Massachusetts  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Patrick  Henry, 

"  Ploughman,"  died  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  aged  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Gen. 

82  years.  Knox.    She  was  a  woman  of  unbounded  am- 

July  4. — Dundas,  James,  a  prominent  cit-  bition,  and  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  her 

izen  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  president  of  the  reputation  suffered  materially,  by  the  scandal 

Pennsylvania  Bank,  died  at  Philadelphia,  aged  of  those  who  witnessed  her  triumphs.    Early 

77  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  Va..  in  this  century  she  married  a  French  wine- 

and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  president  of  merchant  named  Stephen  Jumel,  who  became 

the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.  noted  for  his  wealth  and  liberality.      They 

July  8. — Mullig an,  Billy,  a  notorious  rough,  went  to  Paris,  purchased  a  magnificent  estab- 
was  shot  and  killed  by  a  policeman  in  San  Fran-  lishment,  and  under  the  social  patronage  of 
cisco.  In  1856  he  was  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  Lafayette  and  his  contemporaries,  Madame  Ju- 
outlaws  infesting  that  city,  and  together  with  mel  became  as  noted  in  the  salons  of  the 
others  was  expatriated  by  the  Vigilance  Com-  French  capital  as  in  the  parlors  of  the  Western 
mittee.  In  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens  he  fired  metropolis.  But  her  life  of  prodigality  made 
upon  and  killed  two  men,  and  was  about  to  fire  sad  inroads  upon  her  husband's  fortune,  he  be- 
again  when  killed  as  above  stated.  came  dispirited,  and,  failing  to  arouse  him  to 

July  10. — Tillou,  Francis  R.,  an  eminent  the  necessary  exertion,  she  broke  up  their  es- 

jurist  and  ex-Recorder  of  New  York,  died  at  tablishment,  returned  to  New  York,  and  retir- 

Tillietudlem,  N.  J.,  aged  70  years.    He  was  a  ing  to  an  estate  of  her  own,  devoted  herself  to 

prominent  city  politician,  and  for  a  tune  Gov-  the  restoration  of  her  husband's  fortune,  with, 

ernor  of  the  Almshouse.  such  success  that  in  1828  he  returned  to  this 

July  13. — Heston,  Rev.  Newton,  a  Congre-  country,  once  more  possessed  of  ample  means. 

gational  clergyman,  and  pastor  of  the  State  After  his  death  business  led  her  to  seek  legal 

treet  Congregational  church,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  advice  of  Aaron  Burr,  with  whom  in  earlier 
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days  she  had  boen  quite  intimately  acquainted,  of  forty-nine  in  the  navy.    He  was  a  classmate 
and  who  had  reached  by  this  time  the  age  of  of  the  late  Admiral  Dn  Pont,  and  was  last  or 
78  years.    Soon  after,  he  sought  her  hand  in  dered  to  some  special  duty  under  tho  War  De- 
marriage,  and  after  several  decided  rejections  partment. 

she  was  finally  induced  to  give  her  consent.  July  22. — Cabboll,    Hon.   Charles  IL,  a 

A  few  day 8  after  the  wedding  she  placed  a  large  prominent  lawyer  and  politician  of  Livingston 

sum  in  his  hands,  which  was  subsequently  irre-  County,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  residence  in  Grove* 

trievably  lost  in  a  Texan  speculation,  of  which  land,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a 

no  mention  was  made  to  her ;  and  upon  her  in-  native  of  Maryland,  and  removed  with  his  fathei 

quiries,  his  reply  was  such  as  to  cause  a  coolness  to  Livingston  County  in  1815,  where  he  hat 

between  them,  which,  aggravated  by  further  resided  since,  except  during  a  few  years1  absence 

speculations  and  losses,  finally  induced  her  to  in  Missouri,  occupied  in  the  supervision  of  the 

file  a  complaint  against  him,  praying  that  he  large  estate  of  the  family.  He  studied  law  with 

might  have  no  further  control  of  authority  John  C.  Spencer,  in  Canandaigua,  but  never 

over  her  affairs.    A  separation  ensued,  though  practiced,  although  he  served  one  or  two  terns 

the  marriage  contract  was  never  dissolved  by  as  Judge  of  Livingston  County.     He  was  a 

law.   Since  then,  Madame  Jumel  has  resided  in  member  of  Assembly  in  1836,  and  represented 

comparative  retirement  on  Washington  Heights,  his  district  in  Congress  from  1848  to  1847.   He 

July  17. — Bailey,  Hon.  George  W.,  Secre-  was  the  last  male  representative  of  his  family, 

tary  of  State  of  Vermont,  died  at  his  residenoe  His  elder   brother,   Henry,  was  secretary  to 

in  Montpelier.    He  had  held  the  above-men-  Henry  Clay  while  Commissioner  at  Ghent,  and 

tioned  office  for  four  years,  discharging  the  du-  was  killed  in  1820,  in  Missouri.    Dr.  Daniel  J. 

ties  of  his  position  with  credit  to  himself  and  died  in  New  York,  and  the  younger  of  the 

to  the  State.  three  brothers,  Wm.  T.,  died  while  holding  the 

July  18. — Billtvgs,  Benjamin  L.,  an  eminent  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

lawyer  of  New  York,  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  United  States. 

steamboat  Matteawan  while  taking  his  family  Judge  Carroll  was  a  man  of  positive  character, 

to  Eeyport,  N.  J.    He  was  a  practitioner  of  Although  not  brilliant,  he  was  an  intelligent 

great  ability  and  research.  and  forcible  debater,  and  wielded,  for  many 

July  18. — Hatwabd,  Nathaniel,  an  Amer-  years,  a  commanding  political  influence  in  his 
ican  inventor  and  manufacturer,  died  at  Col-  district.  He  was  a  life-long  and  devoted  friend 
Chester,  Conn.,  aged  57  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Henry  Clay,  an  ardent  Whig  until  that  party 
of  Easton,  Conn.,  and  resided  there  and  at  other  was  merged  into  other  organizations,  when  he 
places  in  the  State  until  1847,  when  he  removed  passed  over  into  the  American  party,  and  sub- 
to  Colchester.  In  1887  he  discovered  the  pro-  sequently  identified  himself  with  the  Democracy, 
cess  of  combining  rubber  gum  with  sulphur,  But  during  the  war,  he  was  thoroughly  for  the 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  successful  man-  Union,  and  was  happy  that  he  lived  to  see  the 
ufacture  of  rubber  cloth.  This  discovery  he  rebellion  subdued.  He  was  of  a  genial  dispo- 
soldin  1838  to  Charles  Goodyear,  of  New  Haven,  sition,  but  found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  super- 
who  soon  after  secured  a  patent  for  it.  In  1848  intending  his  large  estate,  in  developing  its 
Mr.  Hayward  invented  the  process  of  preparing  agricultural  resources,  and  in  improving  the 
fire-proof  or  vulcanized  rubber,  and  in  that  year  breed  of  horses  and  cattle.  In  this  he  rendered 
he  made  the  first  rubber  shoes  that  had  been  a  great  service  to  the  section  of  country  where 
made  from  sheet-rubber,  at  Woburn.  He  soon  he  lived  for  half  a  century, 
after  discovered  a  method  for  giving  high  polish  July  23. — Sfedden,  Robert,  ex-Lieut  U.  S. 
to  rubber  shoes,  and  in  1847  established  the  N.,  died  at  New  Orleans,  aged  83  years.  He 
Hayward  Rubber  Company  at  Colchester,  which  entered  the  navy  early  in  the  present  century, 
for  several  years  employed  five  hundred  hands  and  left  it  in  1824.  In  1814  to  took  a  promi- 
in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  nent  part  in  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  losing 
and  is  still  one  of  the  largest  rubber  shoe  man-  an  arm  at  the  fight  of  Lake  Borgne.  In  1624 
ufactories  in  the  country.  Latterly,  he  had  taken  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  settled  perma- 
a  greater  personal  interest  in  the  rubber  mills  nently  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  occupied  the 
at  Stoneham,  which  have  turned  out  large  num-  highest  social  position,  and  held  from  time  to 
bers  of  pontoons  for  army  use,  and  other  varie-  time  many  offices  of  trust,  such  as  port  warden, 
ties  of  rubber  manufacture.  Mr.  H.  was  always  harbor  master,  and  coroner  of  tho  parish  of 
among  the  foremost  in  works  of  practical  benov-  New  Orleans. 

olenoe  and  local  improvement,  and  has  left  a  July  24. — Taylor,  Rev.  Fitch  "W.,  an  Epis- 

lorge  estate  and  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  copal  clergyman,  and  senior  chaplain  in  tho 

moral  and  business  man.  United  States  Navy,  died  in  Boston,  aged  64 

July  18.— Nicholas,  Capt.  John  S.,  U.  S.  N.,  years. 

died  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  in  the  (55th  year  July  25.— Cook,  Rev.  Edwtn  R.  T.,  an  Epi* 

of  his  age.    He  was  a  native  and  citizon  of  Vir-  copal  clergyman,  rector  of  Wainwright  Me- 

finia,  from  which  State  he  was  appointed  in  mortal  Church,  New  York,  died  in  that  city, 

une,  1815.    He  received  his  last  commission  aged  40  years.    He  was  an  able,  devoted,  and 

in  1855,  and  saw  two  years  of  sea  service  under  efficient  pastor,  and  his  labors  had  been  signally 

it,  making  nearly  twenty  years  spent  at  sea  out  blessed  to  tho  prosperity  of  his  church. 
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July  30. — Ingram,  Alexander,  M.  D.,  a  sur-  studies  having  been  completed,  ho  was  ordained 

geon  of  the  TJ.  S.  Army,  was  lost  in  the  wreck  priest  by  Bishop  Loughlin,  in  the  Cathedral  of 

of  the  Steamship  Brother  Jonathan,  off  the  coast  St.  James,  Brooklyn,  for  that  diocese.    Soon 

of  Oregon.    Dr.  Ingram  was  born  in  Scotland,  thereafter  he  was  assigned  to  the  parish  of  Flat- 

dnring  the  temporary  sojourn  there  of  his  par-  bosh,  where  he  ministered  with  zeal  and  fidelity 

ents — both  American  citizens.    He  entered  the  to  the  people  committed  to  his  care,  until  his 

army  of  the  United  States  in  May,  1861,  rank-  health  became  visibly  impaired,  when  he  was 

ing  sixth  in  a  class  of  twenty  members.     In  translated  to  the  Church  of  the  Assumption, 

January,  1862,  he  was  on  duty  with  the  2d  Brooklyn.    Here  he  continued  the  studies  of 

cavalry  at  Cantonment  Holt,  Washington.    He  his  office,  and  won,  by  his  attention  to  the  best 

served  with  credit  to  his  corps  and  with  eminent  interests  of  his  people,  the  sincere  admiration 

satisfaction  to  the  regiment,  and  was  with  it  of  all.    Again  was  he  assailed  by  disease,  which 
through  all  its  campaigns  with  the  Army  of  the  *  the  best  medical  skill  could  not  overcome,  and 

Potomac  until  January,  1863.    He  was  then  was  obliged  to  cease  his  labors  and  retire  to  the 

ordered  to  Washington,  and  assigned  to  the  country,  where  he  could  obtain  that  repose  so 

oharge  of  St.  Aloysius  Hospital,  and  when  that  essential  to  his  complaint    At  the  time  of  his 

was  broken  up,  was  transferred,  as  surgeon  in  death  he  had  just  returned  from  a  voyage  to 

charge,  to  Judiciary  Square  Hospital.    In  Sep-  Europe,  whither  he  had  been  for  the  benefit  of 

tember,  1864,  he  was  ordered  to  California,  and  his  health. 

put  on  a  board  for  the  examination  of  applicants  August  11. — Campbell,  Duncan  R.,  D.  D.,  a 

for  appointment  as  assistant-surgeon  of  volun-  Baptist  clergyman,  and  for  many  years  Presi- 

teers.    After  being  relieved  from  this  duty,  he  dent  of  Georgetown  College,  Ky.,  died  at  Oov- 

was  appointed  chief  surgeon  of  the  troops  in  ington,  Ky.,  aged  about  63  years.    He  was  a 

Southern  California.    When  Gen.  Wright  was  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  graduate  of  one  of 

ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Northern  Divi-  the  Scottish  universities,  but  came  to  this  coun- 

sion  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  medical  director  try  while  yet  a  young  man,  and  after  spending 

of  the  department,  knowing  the  eminent  fitness  some  years  in  the  pastorate,  in  which  he  was 

of  Dr.  Ingram  for  the  position,  assigned  him  as  justly  admired  for  his  abilities  as  a  preacher, 

the  chief  medical  officer  of  Gen.  Wright's  com-  he  came  to  Georgetown,  Ky.,  first  as  pastor  of 

mand.  the  Baptist  Church  in  that  flourishing  town, 

July  30. — Nisbet,  Jambs,  an  American  editor  and  on  Rev.  Dr.  Malcom's  resignation  of  the 
and  author,  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  Brother  presidency  of  the  college  in  1849,  succeeded 
Jonathan,  off  the  coast  of  Oregon,  aged  about  him  in  that  office,  which  position  he  retained 
65  years.  He  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  and  until  his  death.  The  college  had  been  prosper- 
having  been  somewhat  unsuccessful  in  his  career  ous  under  his  administration,  until  the  com- 
as novelist  and  journalist  in  England  and  Aus-  mencement  of  the  war,  when  the  students  very 
tralia,  he  removed  to  California  not  far  from  generally  enlisted  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
1855.  His  first  literary  venture  in  this  country  the  classes  were  exceedingly  small  till  the  close 
was  "The  Annals  of  San  Francisco,"  which,  of  the  war.  Dr.  Campbell  was  a  man  of  fine 
although  pecuniarily  a  failure,  led  to  his  em-  culture,  and  extensive  as  well  as  thorough 
ployment  as  news  editor  on  uThe  Chronicle."  scholarship,  both  in  belles-lettres  and  theology. 
Later,  he  accepted  a  like  position  on  "The  August  11.— Sherman,  Hon.  J.  H.,  U.  S. 
Bulletin,"  then  edited  by  James  King,  who  was  Consul  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  died  at  his 
subsequently  assassinated  during  the  disturb-  residence  in  Charlottetown,  in  the  63d  year  of 
ances  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  Vigilance  Com-  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
mittee.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  King,  Mr.  and  early  became  interested  in  steam  naviga- 
Nisbet  became  editor  of  that  paper.  tion.    In  1830  he  was  master  of  the  Hudson 

August  3. — Behgen,  Peter  G.,  ex-Judge  of  River  steamer  De  Witt  Clinton.    Of  late  years 

Kings  County  Court,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  he  had  resided  in  Vermont,  and  was  appointed 

He  was  a  descendant  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers  to  the  consulate  from  thence  in  1861.    The  cli 

of  Long  Island,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  mate  of  Prince  Edward  Island  acted  unfavor- 

had  been  identified  with  the  popular  interests  ably  upon  his  lungs,  and,  after  a  long  struggle 

of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.    He  was  at  one  time  against  disease,  congestion  set  in  and  proved 

county  judge,  and  besides  other  offices  of  honor  fatal. 

and  trust,  was  for  twenty- two  years  a  promi-  August  14. — Mattingly,  James  F.,  manager 

nent  and  valued  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu-  of  the  American  Telegraph '  for  sixteen  years, 

cation.  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  of  consumption. 

August  3. — MoLoughlin-,  Rev.  F.  T.,  a  Ro-  Aug,  19. — Dodd,  Rev.  Edward  Mills,  mis- 
man  Catholic  clergyman,  died  in  New  York  sionary  of  the  American  Board  at  Constanti- 
city.  aged  29  years.  He  was  born  in  the  parish  nople,  died  of  cholera  at  Marsovan,  Turkey, 
of  Aglia,  Upper  Canada,  and  at  an  early  age  He  was  born  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  June  22, 
entered  the  College  of  St.  Michael,  Toronto.  1824.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  the  Presby- 
The  office  of  the  priesthood  being  evidently  his  terian  church  at  Bloomfield.  After  receiving 
vocation.  Mr.  McLoughlin  came  to  the  United  a  good  school  education  he  became  a  clerk  in  a 
States,  and  was  received  into  the  Seminary  of  store  in  his  native  place  in  1839,  and  that  year 
St  Mary's,  Baltimore,  Md.    His  theological  having  become  hopefully  a  Christian,  felt  that 
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it  was  his  duty  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  and 
commenced  a  course  of  preparatory  study.  He 
entered  Princeton  College  in  1840,  and  grad- 
uated in  1844.  After  spending  one  year  in 
teaching,  and  three  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
hy  the  Newark  Presbytery  in  1848,  having  two 
years  previously  decided  to  become  a  mission- 
ary. He  was  ordained  in  June,  1848,  at  New- 
ark, married  the  following  October,  and  sailed 
from  Boston  for  Smyrna  in  January,  1849.  He 
was  first  assigned  to  a  mission  to  the  Jews  at 
Salonica.  After  a  little  more  than  three  years1 
service,  the  state  of  his  health  was  such  that  he 
was  constrained  to  return  to  the  United  State*. 
Having  recovered  his  health  he  again  sailed  for 
Smyrna  in  September,  1855,  and  for  the  next 
eight  years  labored  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Armenians  at  Smyrna.  In  1863  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  Smyrna  to  Marsovan  with  special 
reference  to  the  superintendence  of  the  girls1 
hoarding-school  to  be  opened  there.  The  or- 
ganization of  this  school  was  unavoidably  de- 
layed till  the  summer  of  1865,  and  meantime 
Mr.  Dodd  was  engaged  in  ordinary  missionary 
labors,  and  in  preparing  the  building,  &c,  for 
the  school  It  had  been  opened  but  two  months 
when  he  was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  died 
after  only  twelve  hours'  illness.  .  Though  a 
constant  sufferer  from  feeble  health,  Mr.  Dodd 
was  a  very  active  and  useful  missionary.  He 
was  an  excellent  Turkish  and  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  had  contributed  a  large  number  of  hymns 
of  great  merit  to  the  Turkish  hymn  book. 

Aug.  19. — Sewall,  Kiah  B.,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Mobile,  died  at  Boston,  aged  58 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Edgecomb,  Maine, 
and  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Sewall,  of 
that  State,  widely  known  and  honored  as  an 
example  of  piety  and  faithful  service  in  the  min- 
istry. Mr.  Sewall  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1829,  with  high  honor,  his  scholarship 
giving  him  the  position  of  President  of  the  Peu- 
cinian  Society,  one  of  the  chief  literary  associa- 
tions of  the  college.  After  graduation  he  was 
selected  as  a  tutor  in  the  Gardiner  Lyceum, 
where  he  remained  two  years;  thence  he  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  after  teaching  there 
two  years,  went  to  St.  Louis  and  travelled  over 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  Returning  to  Portland, 
he  engaged  in  speculation.  In  1838  Mr.  Sewall 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  New  York,  to 
which  he  carried  matured  powers  of  mind  and 
varied  experience,  which  qualified  him  for  the 
reception  of  the  subtle  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
fession requiring  keenness  of  perception,  calm- 
ness of  judgment,  and  readiness  in  the  use  of  his 
faculties.  Thus  equipped  for  the  practical  du- 
ties of  life,  he  entered  upon  the  pursuit  of  his 
profession  in  Mobile  with  ardor  and  success. 
He  soon  acquired  a  high  standing  at  the  bar, 
and  prominent  official  station ;  every  thing  was 
bright  and  encouraging  before  him,  when  the 
war  broke  out  and  dashed  his  fond  hopes 
and  well-founded  expectations.     Mr.  Sewall, 


from  his  New  England  education,  from  his  an- 
cestral antecedents,  and  from  his  firm  Northern 
principles,  could  be  no  other  than  a  Union  man. 
For  this  he  had  been  badgered  by  the  Secession- 
ists among  whom  he  was  living,  and  had  beet 
subjected  to  great  pecuniary  loss  and  peril  tc 
his  life.  Even  after  Mobile  surrendered,  tho 
expression  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  Gov* 
ernment  was  attended  with  inconvenience  if 
not  actual  danger.  But  Mr.  Sewall,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  threatening  aspects  around  him, 
persevered  to  maintain  the  highest  expression 
of  devotion  to  the  Union  and  its  flag.  At  the 
meeting  of  loyal  citizens  on  June  6th  last,  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee,  and  re- 
ported and  advocated  a  series  of  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Mobile  and  Baldwin 
Counties  for  a  reorganization  of  Government 
under  that  Constitution.  Although  these  reso- 
lutions encountered  severe  opposition,  they  were 
carried  by  the  earnest  advocacy  of  Mr.  Sewall 
and  his  associates.  He  did  not  cease  in  his 
efforts  for  the  cause  of  the  country  and  a 
peaceful  submission  to  its  laws,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  departure  from  the  city  in  the  early  part 
of  August ;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  return 
immediately,  to  give  his  effectual  aid  to  the 
cause  of  a  good,  peaceful,  and  stable  Govern- 
ment under  the  old  Constitution.  After  more 
than  four  years  of  anxious  solicitude  and  con- 
stant peril  in  Mobile,  he  was  conducting  his 
wife,  with  her  children,  to  visit  Portland,  her 
native  place,  when  he  was  seized,  upon  his 
passage  up  the  Mississippi,  with  a  severe  cold, 
which  terminated  in  his  death  in  Boston,  hav- 
ing the  previous  day  reached  that  city,  in  a 
state  of  complete  exhaustion. 

Aug.  21. — Habdino,  Jespkb,  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  and  former  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Philadelphia  "Inquirer,"  died  at 
Philadelphia,  aged  65  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  that  city,  and  was  educated  a  printer  in  the 
office  of  the  "United  States  Gazette."  At 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  commenced  the 

Sublication  of  the  "Inquirer,"  which,  through 
is  energy  and  industry,  proved  a  decided  suc- 
cess. In  1835  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  Bibles,  and  gradually  extended  his  operations 
until  he  became  the  most  extensive  publisher  in 
that  line  in  the  country.  He  was  also  largely 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  at  Tren- 
ton. The  commercial  disaster  of  1857,  which 
brought  ruin  upon  so  many,  did  not  spare  him ; 
and  during  the  administration  of  President  Lin- 
coln he  became  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  First  District  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
health  had  been  failing  for  a  year  previous  to 
his  death,  and  he  had  recently  gone  to  Cape 
May  in  the  hope  of  receiving  some  benefit,  bat 
was  there  stricken  hy  paralysis. 

Aug.  22.— McCarthy,  Judge  Florence,  of 
the  New  York  Marine  Court,  died  in  New 
York  city.  As  a  jurist  he  was  industrious, 
faithful,  and  honest,  always  carefully  invest!- 
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gating  the  cases  submitted  to  him  for  adjudi-  College,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  years, 

cation.  studied  medicine  in  New  York,  and,  ere  lie  had 

Aug.  25. — Sweat,  Moses,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  scarcely  attained  his  majority,  commenced  the 

physician  and  anatomist  of   Maine,  died   in  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  vicinity  of  his 

North  Parsonfield,  Me.,  aged  77  years.    Ho  early  home.    After  a  period  of  seven  years  he 

was  widely  known  among  the  profession  as  one  removed  to  New  York,  and  having  great  lit- 

of  the  most  skilful  anatomists  of  his  day,  and  erary  taste,  soon  after  the  "  Times  "  was  cstab- 

many  of  his  most  difficult  and  successful  op-  lished  he  began  to  write  for  its  columns,  man- 

erations  are  recorded  in  the  leading  surgical  ifesting  such  marked  ability  and  originality  that 

works.    He  was  in  the  House  of  Represents  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  embrace  journalism 

tives  several  terms,  and  was  also  a  member  of  as  a  profession,  and  abandon  the  practice  of 

the  State  Senate.  medicine.    He  remained  in  that  office  until 

Aug.  25. — Thomas,  Moses,  trade  sale  and  1859,  when  he  resigned  his  desk  to  go  to  San 
real  estate  auctioneer,  died  in  Philadelphia,  at  Francisco,  upon  an  engagement  with  the  "  Bui- 
the  age  of  about  eighty-four  years.  Mr.  Thomas  letin,"  where  his  talents  were  soon  so  highly 
was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  publishing  appreciated  that  he  was  taken  into  a  partner- 
business,  but  relinquished  it  for  the  sale  of  real  ship  by  its  proprietors,  with  whom  he  was  still 
estate,  dry  goods,  etc.,  at  auction  nearly  thirty  associated  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Tut- 
years  since.  For  the  last  sixteen  or  eighteen  hill  held  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
years  he  had  also,  in  connection  with  his  sons,  as  a  representative  from  Suffolk  County,  in 
held  the  semi-annual  book-trade  sales  in  Phil-  1851,  and  again  in  1859,  from  the  city  of  Brook- 
adelphia.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  integrity  and  lyn.  As  a  legislator  his  course  was  marked  by 
superior  business  ability,  and  had  won  the  con-  intelligence,  industry,  fidelity,  and  an  integrity 
fidence  of  the  community  by  the  upright  and  which  no  man  thought  of  questioning.  So 
honorable  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  well  satisfied  were  his  constituents  with  his 
business.  services,  that  he  was  renominated  for  the  Legis- 

Aug.  25. — "Witeatox,  Henry  G.,  an  eminent  lature  in  1859,  but  declined  because  of  his  en- 
lawyer  of  New  York,  was  killed  by  a  railroad  gageraent  to  go  to  the  Pacific.  In  California, 
accident  in  New  York  city,  aged  59  years,  ne  as  already  intimated,  he  speedily  made  his 
entered  the  legal  profession  at  an  early  age,  in  mark  as  an  editor,  a  philanthropist,  and  a 
Albany,  and  by  his  assiduity  and  perseverance  .friend.  Nearly  a  year  ago  he  left  San  Fran- 
in  a  short  time  attained  to  a  very  high  position  cisco  for  Europe,  to  recuperate  his  failing 
at  the  bar.  For  many  years  he  held  the  high-  health.  A  few  weeks  previous  to  his  death  ho 
est  rank  as  a  criminal  lawyer  in  that  city,  and  returned  from  a  tour  in  Spain,  France,  Switzcr- 
prosecuted,  as  District  Attorney,  some  of  the  land,  and  Italy,  greatly  benefited  by  the  jour- 
most  important  causes  ever  tried  in  that  State,  ney,  and  confident  that  he  would  return  to 
Thorough  in  his  preparation,  his  acuteness,  per-  California  by  steamer  of  the  16th  September,  to 
severance,  and  logical  powers  were  always  resume  his  professional  duties  with  renewed 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  was  equally  distin-  energy  and  strength.  The  last  work  in  which 
guished  as  a  popular  orator  and  a  parliamentary  Dr.  T.  engaged  was  the  completion  of  a  history 
debater,  and  for  several  years  was  a  member  of  of  California,  finishing  its  preface  and  reading 
the  Assembly  from  Albany.  About  ten  years  his  last  proof-sheets  but  a  few  days  previous  to 
since  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  there  his  death. 

also  stood  high  as  an  advocate  in  the  civil  and  Aug.  80. — Draper,  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  A.  G., 

municipal  courts  of  the  city.  U.   S.  volunteers,  died  from  the  effects  of  a 

Aug.  26. — Hopkins,  G.  R.,  chief  engineer  of  wound  received  in  Texas.  Early  in  the  war  he 
the  Call  and  Buenaventura  Railroad,  died  at  recruited  a  company  of  volunteers  for  the  14th 
Buenaventura.  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  held  a  high  Massachusetts  regiment,  and  was  commissioned 
rank  in  his  profession,  offerod  his  services  some  captain,  July  5,  1861.  In  January,  1863,  he 
time  since  to  the  Government  of  Colombia,  to  was  promoted  major,  and  after  being  trans- 
construct  the  great  wagon-road  from  Cali  to  ferred  to  a  colored  regiment  was  promoted  to  a 
Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific,  through  the  fer-  colonelcy.  He  was  attached  to  the  Twenty- 
tile  valley  of  the  Cauca,  and  was  employed  by  fifth  Corps,  and  for  a  month  had  charge  of  a  bri- 
Gen.  Mosquera  as  assistant  engineer.  lie  per-  gade  in  Maj.-Gen.  Paine's  division,  where  his 
formed  his  duties  with  such  credit  to  himself  gallantry  won  for  him  the  title  of  brevet  brig- 
that  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  position  of  adier-general.  A  few  months  previous  to  his 
engineer-in-chief;  and  was  progressing  success-  death  he  left  Virginia  for  Texas,  with  the 
fully  with  the  work,  but  the  humidity  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Corps. 

climate  affected  his  health,  which  was  never  Aug.  80.— Jordan,  Samuel,  paymaster  IT.  S. 

very  robust,  and  he  soon  sank  under  the  ex-  Navy,  died  at  Poland,  Maine.    He  was  a  native 

posure  incident  to  his  professional  duties.  of  Maine,  graduated  with  high  honors  in  the 

Aug.  27. — Tutbtll,  Frank,  M.  D.,  editor  of  class  of  1861  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  imme- 
the  "  San  Francisco  Bulletin,"  and  former  assist-  diately  entered  the  navy,  serving  on  the  block- 
ant  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Times,"  died  in  ade  along  the  coast,  and  latterly  in  the  West 
Brooklyn,  aged  43  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Gulf  Department,  where  ho  contracted  the  dis- 
Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  graduated  at  Amherst  ease  which  ended  a  promising  career. 
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Aug.  30. — Li  verm  ore,    George,    historical  ing  the  two  following  years  in  travel  and  study, 

and  antiquarian  writer  and  book -collector,  died  and  returning  to  this  country  a  Roman  Cath* 

in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  aged  56  years.  olic.    He  then  gave  himself  for  a  number  of 

Aug.  — . — Clay,  Smith,  an  aged  negro,  foster  years  to  literary  pursuits,  contributing  to  va- 

brother  of  the  Confederate  Gen.  J.  F.  H.  Clai-  rious  magazines,  and  publishing  "Pynnshnrst, 

borne,  and  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  died  in  his  Wanderings  and  Ways  of  Thinking"  (New 

Mississippi.    In  early  youth  he  was  the  body  York,   1852),   "  Life   of  Sir    Walter    Scott !» 

servant  of  the  late  Gen.  Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne,  (1852).   "The   Bloodstone"   (1853),  and  the 

of  Natchez.    He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  "  Lite  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  "  (1857).    Mr. 

had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  terrible  massacre  McLeod  is  also  the  author  of  "  The  Elders 

of  Fort  Mims.    During  the  Murrell  excitement  House ;  or,  the  Three  Converts ; "  "  Chateau 

in  Mississippi,  in  1836,  when  the  central  coun-  Lescure;  or,  the  Last  Marquis,"  and  a  "Life 

ties  of  Mississippi  were  under  martial  law,  from  of  Fernando  Wood,"  the  mayor  of  New  York 

an  apprehended  insurrection  of  the  negroes,  (1856).    McLeod's  "Fugitive  Poems"  are  his 

and  many  persons,  white  and  colored,  were  most  characteristic  productions;  some  of  them, 

summarily  executed.  Clay  had  charge  of  one  "  The  Weeder  "  (Putnam's  Monthly)  and  the 

hundred  negroes  in  Madison  County,  the  focus  "  Saga   of  Viking   Torquil "  (Knickerbocker 

of  the  excitement,  and  by  his  prudence  and  dis-  Magazine),  have  great  merit    In  1857  he  re- 

cipline,  and  the  universal  confidence  reposed  in  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  was  for 

him,  it  was  almost  the  only  plantation  in  the  some   time    editorially    connected    with    the 

county  that  escaped  suspicion.    There  was  no  "  Leader  "  newspaper,  then  under  the  direction 

overseer  on  the  place ;  for  six  weeks  he  per-  of  Dr.  J.  V.  Huntingdon.    He  subsequently 

mitted  no  one  to  leave  or  enter  the  premises,  became  professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters 

and  he  stood  guard  every  night  around  the  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  near  Cincinnati 

dwelling  of  his  mistress.    On  his  master's  re-  After  the  long  and  trying  preparation  necessary 

turn  from  Congress  he  offered  him  his  freedom  for  the  Catholic  priesthood,  Mr.  McLeod  was 

and  a  farm ;  but  he  refused  to  accept  them,  ordained,  and  spent  the  last  few  years  of  his 

The  Governor  of  Mississippi  (the  late  Hiram  G.  life  in  a  little  cell  in  the  basement  of  his  church, 

Runnels),  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  his  from  which  he  came  forth  at  times  for  works 

conduct,  presented  hiin  a  certificate,  on  parch-  of  charity  and  love, 

nient,  of  his  fidelity.  Aug.  — . — MoChesney,  Col.  J.  M.t   United 

Aug.  — . — Ibvin,  Dr.  William,  United  States  States  volunteers,  died  in  Beaufort,  N.  0.    He 

Consul  at  Amoy,  China,  and  formerly  a  distin-  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  one  of  the 

guished  physician  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  died  Brooklyn  regiments,  and  eventually  gained  the 

in  Amoy,  of  cholera.    He  was  appointed  Con-  colonelcy  of  the  Ninth  New  Jersey.    After- 

sul  in  1864,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  wards  he  was  transferred  to  the  First  North 

of  his  profession  among  the  Chinese,  but  being  Carolina  volunteers,  and  had  command  of  Fort 

unacclimated  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease  which  Macon  and  the  district.    About  the  time  of 

he  had  been  successfully  treating  in  others.  Gen.  Johnston's  surrender,  being  satisfied  that 

Aug.  31. — Leflore  Greenwood,  an  Indian  the  war  was  over,  he  resigned  and  went  into 

half-breed  of  the  Choctaw  tribe,  died  at  his  business  at  Beaufort,  but  until  the  time  of  his 

residence  in  Carroll  County,  Miss.,  aged   65  death  suffered  from  the  effects  of   a  severe 

years.    He  was  the  oldest  resident  of  the  coun-  wound  received  at  the  siege  of  Washington, 

try,  and,  proud  of  his  descent,  used  often  to  re-  North  Carolina. 

fer  to  the  boast  of  his  tribe,  that  it  had  never  Aug.  — . — Parsons,  Monroe  M.,  a  General 

fought  against,  but  always  for  the  white  man.  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  killed  in  a  fight 

It  was  chiefly  through  his  influence  that  the  between  the  Liberals  and  Imperialists,  near 

fairest  portion  of  Mississippi  was  ceded  by  the  Camargo,  Mexico.     He  served  under  Sterling 

treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  to  the  United  Price  during  the  war.    After  the  surrender  of 

States,  thus  giving  up  the  State  to  the  culture  Kirby  Smith,  he  went  to  Mexico  with  .several 

of  civilization.    When  his  tribe  took  up  their  of  his  men,  and  joined  the  forces  of  Juarez, 

march  to  the  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Col.  Sept.  — . — Hobton,   Hon.  Albert    C,  ex- 

Lefiore,  as  he  was  called,  remained,  and  became  Lieut-Governor  of  Texas,  died  at  Matagorda, 

a  citizen  of  the  State.    He  was  a  member  of  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  the  first 

the  State  Senate,  and  his  counsels  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  President  of  the  first 

political  questions  of  the   day  were  always  Senate  of  Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union.    At 

listened  to  with  respect.  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1847,  he  retired 

Aug.  — . — McLeod,  Rev.  Xavteb  Donald,  a  from  public  office. 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  and  author,  was  Sept.  2. — Long,  John  Collins,  a  Commodore 
killed  upon  a  railroad  in  Indiana,  aged  44  years,  in  the  United  States  Navy,  died  at  North  Con- 
He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  the  son  of  way,  N.  H.,  aged  70  years.  He  was  a  native 
Dr.  Alexander  McLeod,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  joined  the  navy  in 
and  author.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  Col-  1811.  He  participated  actively  in  the  engage- 
lege,  studied  theology,  and  in  1845  took  orders  ments  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  was 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  After  a  pastorate  of  on  board  of  the  Constitution  when  she  fought 
a  few  years,  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  1850,  spend-  the  Java.  His  sea  service  amounted  to  21  years 
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and  three  months.  For  over  13  years  he  was  Sept.  6. — Taylor,  Hon.  William,  M.  D.,  a 
on  shore  duty,  and  for  about  16  years  he  was  prominent  physician  of  New  York  State,  and 
unemployed.  He  has  served  his  country  as  a  ex-member  of  Congress,  died  at  Manlius,  Onon- 
naval  officer  for  53  years,  during  which  time  ho  daga  Co.,  aged  72  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
has  performed  acts  which  have  rendered  his  Connecticut,  but  removed  with  his  parents  when 
name  famous.  For  his  services  at  the  Sand-  very  young  to  Onondaga  Co.,  where  he  was 
wich  Islands,  the  people  of  those  islands  will  educated,  and  for  many  years  settled  in  prac- 
ever  cherish  his  memory  with  the  warmest  tice.  He  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  New 
affection.  He  was  assigned  the  duty  of  bring-  York  State  Medical  Society,  and  having  removed 
ing  Kossuth  to  this  country  in  the  steam-sloop  his  residence  to  the  city  of  New  York,  was  a 
Saranac,  but  would  not  allow  that  excited  pa-  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  1832 
triot  to  deliver  revolutionary  harangues  at  Mar-  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  was  reelected 
seilles,  which  gave  Kossuth  so  much  dissatis-  in  1835  and  1837;  served  two  years  in  the  As- 
faction  that  he  left  the  Saranac  at  Gibraltar,  sembly  from  New  York  city,  and,  after  his  re- 
Commodore  Long  left  active  service  about  five  turn  to  Manlius,  he  represented  Onondaga  Co. 
years  ago,  and  resided  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  His  in  the  General  Assembly  for  two  years.  He 
last  command  was  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  subsequently  retired  to  private  life  and  devoted 
He  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
gallant  and  faithful  officer.  Sept,  7. — Bat,  William,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 

Sept  2. — Rhea,  Rev.  Samuel  A.,  missionary  physician  of  Albany,  died  at  the  age  of  92  years, 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots,  his  an- 
Foreign  Missions  to  the  Nestorians,  died  of  cestors  being  among  those  who  fled  first  into 
cholera,  between  Tabreez  and  Ooroomiah,  in  Holland,  and  subsequently  into  Ireland,  from 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  whence  they  came  to  America,  and  settled  in 
native  of  Blountville,  Tenn.,  and  when  fifteen  Maryland  in  1720.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
years  of  age  became  hopefully  pious  and  united  was  born  in  Albany,  graduated  at  Princeton, 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  town.  N.  J.,  and  removed  to  New  York  in  1794, 
He  graduated  at  Knoxvillo  University  in  1847,  where  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitch- 
and  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  ill,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
York,  in  1850.  In  April  of  that  year  he  was  fession  in  Claverack,  Columbia  County.  In 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Fourth  1810  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Albany,  and 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  having  previously  after  a  few  years  became  a  leading  practitioner, 
determined  to  give  himself  to  labors  among  the  Upon  the  completion  of  his  half  century  of 
heathen..  He  was  ordained  at  Blountville,  Feb-  practice,  the  profession  of  Albany  gave  him  a 
ruary  2,  1851,  and  sailed  for  Boston  early  the  public  dinner  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  in 
following  month  for  the  Nestorian  Mission.  In  appreciation  of  his  long  and  faithful  services  as 
November,  1851,  he,  in  company  with  other  a  citizen  and  a  physician, 
missionaries,  went  to  the  new  station  at  Gawar,  Sept.  7. — Dow,  Augustus  F.,  a  prominent 
among  the  Koordish  Mountains.  Here  his  1  abors  m  erchant  of  New  York  city,  died  in  Fayetteville, 
were  very  arduous,  and  in  1858  his  health  was  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 
so  much  impaired  that  he  returned  to  Ooroo-  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  started  in 
miah,  and  subsequently  to  the  United  States,  mercantile  life  in  Hartford;  subsequently  he 
In  July,  1860,  he  sailed  again  for  his  field  of  removed  to  New  York,  and  for  the  past  twelve 
missionary  labor,  arriving  at  Ooroomiah  in  Oc-  years  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Wall  Street 
tober,  where  he  was  stationed  until  his  death,  commission  house  of  Dow,  Young  <fc  Co.  He 
Mr.  Rhea  had  been  appointed  by  the  Mission  to  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  Republican 
the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  party  from  its  organization,  and  was  nominated 
Azerbijan-Turkish  language,  under  the  auspices  for  Congress  in  the  sixth  district  in  1858,  but 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  was  return-  withdrew  in  favor  of  Hon.  George  Briggs.  He 
ing  from  Tabreez,  whither  he  had  been  to  ob-  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  publio  school  sys- 
tain  facilities  for  the  work,  when  he  died,  tern,  and  served  at  one  time  as  school  commis- 
As  a  scholar,  he  was  studious,  thorough,  and  sioner. 

accurate.    He  was  a  profound  Hebrew  scholar,  Sept.  7. — Robins,  John,  an  old  and  prominent 

spoke  the  modern  Syriao  with  great  accuracy  merchant  of  New  York  city,  died  at  his  resi- 

and  fluency,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Tartar-  dence,  aged  86  years.    In  1797,  having  just 

Turkish  was  suoh  as  to  enable  him  to  preach  returned  from  a  voyage  to  Port  Royal,  Marti- 

in  that  language  with  great  acceptance.  nique,  he  sought  a  situation  as  under  clerk  in 

Sept.  4. — Boylstox,  Hon.  R.  B.,  a  prominent  a  dry  goods  house,  with  the  determination  to 

politician  of  South  Carolina,  died  at  Winnsboro,  learn  the  business,  and  after  a  service  of  eighteen 

S.  C.    He  was  a  native  of  Charleston,  but  re-  months,  took  a  small  store  and  set  up  in  business 

moved  to  Fairfield  District,  where  he  gained  upon  his  own  account.    By  industry  and  per 

great  distinction  at  the  bar,  and  was  for  several  severance  he  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that 

years  the  representative  of  that  district  in  the  he  soon  became  well  known  as  a  merchant  and 

State  Legislature,  occupying  in  succession  the  banker.    In  the  war  of  1812  he  entered  the 

positions  of  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit-  army  as  private  in  an  artillery  regiment.    Ho 

tee  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  for  many  years  a  large  stockholder  and 
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director  in  the  Phoenix  Bank.    At  his  death  tive  of  Massachusetts,  and  son  of  the  late  Com- 

his  property  was  estimated  to  be  between  three  modore  Downes.    Inheriting  a  taste  for  the  sea, 

and  four  millions.  he  entered  the  service  in  1887,  while  yet  quite 

Sept.  8. — Chotbatt,  Pierre,  Jr.,  an  enter*  young,  and  continued  therein  for  twenty-seven 

prising  fur  dealer,  died  at  St  Louis,  aged  77  years.     During  the  war,  he  commanded  the 

years.    He  was  the  son  of  Pierre  Ohoteau,  one  gunboat  Huron  and  the  monitor  Nahant.  He 

of  the  founders  of  that  city,  and  was  born  there  was  recently  occupied  with  special  duty  at 

in  1789.    The  advantages  for  education  were  Boston,  from  which  he  was  detached  to  com- 

very  limited  at  that  time,  but  he  improved  them  tnand  the  Grand  Gulf  squadron.  He  was  a  man 

to  the  utmost,  and  when  about  fifteen  years  of  of  fine  culture  and  unflinching  patriotism, 

age,  commenced  active  life  as  clerk  for  his  Sept.  28.— Marshall,  Charles  H..  OonranV 

fftther  and  uncle,  then  largely  engaged  in  the  sioner  of  Pilots,  and  shipping  mercnant,  died 

Indian  fur  trade.    He  also  commenced  early  to  in  New  York,  aged  74  years.    He  was  a  native 

do  business  upon  his  own  account.    Following  of  Easton,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  At  an  early 

the  Indians  from  point  to  point  as  they  receded,  age  he  proceeded  to  Nantucket,  and  Mowed 

he  at  different  times  occupied  the  places  where  the  sea  until  the  War  of  1812,  when  he  taught 

now  are  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas,  and  then  Belle-  school  for  a  while,  and  afterwards  again  resumed 

view,  Council  Bluffs,  Fort  Pierre,  Fort  Berthold,  the  profession  of  a  seaman,  in  which  he  rapidly 

Fort  Union,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  rose  to  honor  and  wealth.    Subsequently  he 

and  Fort  Benton,  or  the  head  of  navigation  of  removed  to  New  York,  and  entered  into  the 

the  Missouri.    He  also  followed  the  Indians  as  mercantile  business.    Here  he  soon  became  a 

they  receded  up  the  Osage  River,  and  up  the  prominent  citizen,  and  his  frankness  and  marked 

Mississippi,  from  Keokuk  to  St  Paul,  having  integrity  of  character  won  him  a  position  of 

trading  posts  all  along  the  rivers.    About  the  great  influence.    His  love  of  country  was  at 

year  1806  or  1807  he  went  up  to  Dubuque,  to  once  a  profound  conviction  and  a  ruling  passion, 

trade  with  the  Sao  and  Fox  Indians,  then  in*  and  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  rebellion  he 

habiting  that  country,  ascending  and  descend-  spared  no  effort  in  doing  his  part  toward  snp- 

ing  the  rivers  in  canoes.    He  was  associated  porting  the  Government, 

with  several  other  heavy  dealers  in  furs,  among  Sept.  23.— Mubbah,  Pendleton,  Confederate 

whom  was  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  they  extended  Governor  of  Texas,  died  at  Monterey,  Mexico,  in 

their  trade  as  far  south  as  the  Cross  Timbers  self-imposed  exile.    He  was  a  native  of  Alaba- 

of  Texas,  and  as  far  northwest  as  the  Blackfeet  ma,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University,  Prov- 

country,  and,  at  one  time,  as  far  north  as  the  idence,  R.  I.,  in  1848.    He  was  elected  Got- 

falls  of  St.  Anthony.    The  trade  with  Santa  F6  ernor  of  Texas  in  1863. 

was  also  in  their  hands.    As  a  necessity  he  Sept.  27. — Baylies,  Hon.  William,  formerly 

was  drawn  into  extended  operations,  not  only  a  member  of  Congress,  died  at  Taunton,  Mass., 

with  Eastern  cities,  but  in  England  and  many  aged  89  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Massachn- 

parts  of  Europe.     Mr.  Choteau  never  had  a  setts,  was  educated  a  lawyer,  and  held  many 

taste  for  political  life.     He  represented  his  public  offices,  having  been  in  the  State  Legis- 

county  in  the  State  Convention  which  made  lature  in  1830  and  1831.    He  was  a  Represent- 

the  first  Constitution,  but,  with  this  exception,  ative  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts  from  1613 

he  invariably  refused  to  take  any  part  in  poli-  to  1817,  and  from  1833  to  1835,  serving  as  a 

tics.  member  of  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary 

Sept.  19. — Revebb,  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  Wil-  Claims. 

liam  H.,  died  at  Newbern,  K  C.    Gen.  Revere  Oct.  2.— Talmage,  Rev.  Samuel  K.,  D.  D..  a 

entered  the  service  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  author,  died  at 

New  York  Fire  Zouaves,  and  subsequently  be-  Midway,  Georgia.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he 

came  a  captain  in  the  organization  known  as  was  President  of  Oglethorpe  University.  He 

"  the  Ellsworth  Avengers."    After  being  mus-  was  a  man  of  decided  ability,  and  author  of 

tered  out  of  the  service  he  took  up  his  residence  several  interesting  works, 

in  Baltimore,  and  was  for  some  time  a  clerk  in  Oct.  4. — Fcllerton,  Rev.  Robert  Stewart, 

the  Commissary  Department  in  that  city.  Under  missionary  of  the  O.  S.  Presbyterian  Board, 

the  last  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  troops,  he  died  at  Laudour,  India,  aged  43  years,    Mr. 

took  an   active  part  in  recruiting  the  Tenth  Fullerton  sailed  for  India  as  a  missionary  m 

Maryland  regiment,  was  ejected  colonel,  and  1850,  and  was  at  first  stationed  at  Futtehgnrh, 

held  that  position  until  the  completion  of  the  but  at  the  end  of  nine  months  was  called  to 

term  of  service  of  the  regiment.    He  was  then  Agra  to  take  charge  of  two  schools,  one  for 

appointed  to  the  command  of  the  One  Hundred  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  of  East  Indian 

and  Seventh  United  States  Colored  Troops,  birth.    These  schools  were  very  successful,  and 

which  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  with  the  while  managing  them  he  also  officiated  as  pas- 

Twenty-fifth  Army  Corps.    Gen.  Revere  was  tor  of  the  Presbyterian  (English)  Church  at 

subsequently  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Agra,  and  continued  to  labor  in  this  double  ea- 

post  at  Moorehead  City,  continuing  in  that  po-  pacity  until  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  which 

sition  to  the  time  of  his  death.  scattered  both  the  schools  and  the  church,  and 

Sept.  20. — Downes,   Commander  Jonx  A^  destroyed  the  mission  at  Agra.    He  then  re- 

U.  S.  K,  died  at  New  Orleans.    He  was  a  na-  turned  to  Futtehgurh,  where  he  speedily  ao- 
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quired  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  native       After  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  commo- 

longnoge  as  to  be  able  to  preach  in  it  with  dore  and  his  associate  Texan  naval  officers  ap- 

flnency  and  accuracy.     As  soon  as  circum-  plied  to  Congress  to  be  reinstated  in  the  United 

stances  would  permit  he  reopened  the  Fur-  States  Navy,  with  the  rank  they  held  from 

ruckabah  high  school,  which  had  been  closed  Texas.  This  proposition  was  defeated.  A  com- 

by  the  war,  and  soon  brought  it  into  a  pros-  promise  was  finally  passed,  in  the  shape  of  an 

perous  condition.    His  health  failing  from  his  appropriation  to  these  officers,  as  officers  of  the 

excessive  labors,  he  removed  in  1864  to  Deyrah,  Union  on  leave  pay  from  the  day  of  annexation 

to  be  nearer  the  hills,  but  was  attacked  there  by  to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Of  this  appropriation 

a  malignant  disease  which  soon  carried  him  off.  (1855)  the  share  accruing  to  Commodore  Moore 

Oct.  5. — Moorb,  Edwin  Ward,  a  Commo-  was  some  seventeen  thousand  dollars, 
dore  in  the  Texan  Navy,  died  in  New  York  His  time  subsequently  was  largely  occupied 
city,  aged  54  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Alex-  in  experiments  on  new  mechanical  inventions, 
andria,  Virginia,  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  Oct.  7. — Chapin,  Hon.  Moses,  an  eminent 
was  transferred  from  the  Alexandria  Academy  lawyer  of  Rochester,  New  York,  died  in  that 
to  the  United  States  Navy,  with  a  midshipman's  city,  aged  74  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Spring- 
commission,  and,  beginning  with  an  extensive  field,  Mass.,  studied  law,  and  removed  to  New 
cruise  in  the  sloop-of-war  Hornet,  he  was  much  York  in  1813.  He  was  the.first  Judge  of  Mon- 
in  active  service  down  to  the  Texan  war  of  inde-  roe  County,  which  position  he  filled  from  1825 
pendence  of  1836.  At  this  time,  by  regular  to  1831.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  him- 
promotion,  he  had  become  a  first  lieutenant,  and,  self  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
as  an  intelligent,  active,  and  enterprising  young  Oct.  7.— -Sandees,  Brevet  Brig. -Gen.  Horace 
officer,  he  was  singled  out  by  the  Government  T.  (Col.  10th  Wis.  vols.),  an  officer  in  the  U. 
of  Texas  to  the  chief  command,  as  commodore  S.  volunteer  service,  died  in  Washington,  D. 
of  its  naval  establishment,  which  had  yet  to  be  C,  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  He  entered 
created.  Young  Moore,  resigning  his  oommis-  the  army  early  in  the  war,  and  on  the  2d  of 
sion  in  the  United  States  service,  gladly  ao-  June,  1862,  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
ccpted  his  new  appointment,  and  hastened  to  19th  Wisconsin  regiment  of  infantry.  He  ao- 
liis  new  field  of  labor  and  adventure.  This  was  quitted  himself  with  great  gallantry  in  his  com- 
in  1837.  He  was  a  commodore  in  the  cause  of  mand,  and  on  the  12th  of  January,  1865,  re- 
of  a  new  republic  which  was  without  ships  and  ceived  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general.  His 
without  money.  He  contrived,  however,  partly  death  was  the  result  of  exposure  in  the  service, 
from  the  credit  of  the  republic  and  partly  from  Oct.  10. — Eaton,  James  S.,  author,  and  prin- 
his  own  resources,  to  purchase  in  New  Orleans  oipal  of  the  English  department  of  Phillips 
two  small  ships,  which  he  fitted  up  and  equipped  Academy,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  died  at  that  place, 
as  vessels-of-war.  With  these  and  a  tender  He  had  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  a 
he  set  sail  from  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  of  teacher,  and  was  the  author  of  some  school- 
1843  for  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  Mexican  books. 

fleet  awaiting  him  in  the  Gulf.    This  fleet  con-        Oct.  10. — Rioord,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  a  well- 

sisted  of  eight  or  ten  vessels,  including  two  known  authoress  and  teacher,  died  at  Newark, 

steamers,  the  Guadaloupe  and  Montezuma,  built  N.  J.,  aged  78  years.    Her  active  life  was  spent 

in  England  at  an  expense  of  a  million  of  dollars,  mostly  in  Western  New  York.    In  1828  she 

So  great  was  the  disparity  between  these  op-  opened  a  young  ladies'  seminary  in  Genesee, 

Eosing  forces  that,  to  save  his  ships  from  what  which  she  continued  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
e  believed  would  be  their  certain  destruction  As  a  teacher  she  was  highly  gifted,  and  her 
if  they  were  overhauled  by  the  enemy,  President  personal  and  mental  accomplishments,  together 
Houston  repeatedly  ordered  Commodore  Moore  with  her  winning  methods,  gave  hor  great 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  Bay  of  Galveston ;  but,  power  over  the  young  minds  under  her  care, 
disregarding  these  orders,  or  failing  to  receive  Her  Christian  influence  also  was  so  marked, 
them  at  New  Orleans,  Moore  boldly  put  out  to  that  a  large  number  of  her  pupils  became  sub- 
sea  in  search  of  the  enemy.  The  Mexican  fleet  jects  of  Divine  grace  whUe  connected  with  the 
was  at  length  sighted  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  seminary.  The  great  revival  of  1882  in  West- 
A  succession  of  hot  engagements  followed  in  era  New  York  commenced  in  Mrs.  Rioord's 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  which  the  Mexican  seminary.  Subsequently  she  taught  some  years 
squadron,  invariably  beaten,  was  finally  routed  in  New  York  city.  She  was  the  author  of  a 
and  dispersed,  with  heavy  losses  in  ships  and  men.  valuable  book  on  mental  philosophy  and  other 
la  consideration  of  his  services,  the  Congress  important  works. 

of  Texas — notwithstanding   the   removal    of         Oct.  11. — Gastlemax,  Rev.  Robert,  an  Epis- 

Moore  by  President  Houston,  and  the  veto  of  copal  clergyman  of  Petersburg,  Ya.,  was  mur- 

the  bill  for  his  reinstatement  by  President  An-'  dered  near  Gaston,  N.  0.,  for  his  efforts  in  be* 

son  Jones — passed  the  bill  into  a  law,  which  half  of  the  freedmen. 

included  the  liquidation  of  balances  of  money        Oct.  11. — Dix,  James  A.,  principal  editor  of 

on  account  of  the  navy  to  the  sum  of  over  the  "  Boston  Daily  Journal "  for  a  number  of 

seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  the  grant  of  a  years,  died  in  that  city  of  consumption, 
tract  of  land  to  the  oommodore  of  thousands        Oct.  11. — Gigbb,  Rev.  George  Mcsobave, 

of  acres.  D.  D.,   a  Presbyterian    clergyman,  Professor 
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Emeritas  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature,        Oct.  19. — Forward,  lion.  William  A.,  Judge 

New  Jersey  College,  Princeton,  died  at  Prince-  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  died  at  Pilat- 

ton,  aged  43  years.    He  was  a  very  thorough  ka,  Florida.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York, 

classical  scholar,  and  had  been  for  some  years  In  1886  he  was  a  Canadian  rebel,  and  suffered 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  imprisonment  and  banishment    In  1845  he  ac- 

and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  of  the  companied  Judge  Bronson  to  Florida,  when 

college.    He  took  great  interest  in  the  promo-  that  gentleman  was  appointed  United  States 

tion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  college,  and  at  his  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  the  State, 

death  left  it  a  bequest  of  thirty  thousand  dol-  and  had  been  a  constant  resident  there  from 

lars,  to  be  realized  on  the  death  of  his  uncle.  that  period.    He  served  several  sessions  in  the 

Oct.  12.— Jones,  Rev.  Lot,  D.  D.,  an  Episco-  Territorial  and  State  Legislatures,  and  in  1852 

pal  clergyman  of  New  York,  died  suddenly  in  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Eastern  Judicial  Cir- 

rhiladelphia,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  aged  69  cuit,  which  position  he  held  until  1857.  In 

years.    For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  pastor  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Bench. 
of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  having  com-        Oct.  20. — Haix,  Lient.-Col.  W iluam  P.,  U.  8. 

menced  his  labors  when  the  congregation  con-  volunteers,  died  in  New  York  city,  of  disease 

sisted  of  some  half-dozen  adults  and  a  few  chil-  of  the  lungs,  contracted  in  Southern  prisons. 

dren,  and  the  services  were  held  in  a  little  un-  Before  he  was  of  age  he  won  the  position  from 

finished  room  over  an  engine-house.    He  was  the  ranks  of  sergeant-major  in  the  regular  array, 

much  beloved  for  his  unvarying  sweetness  and  and  was  conceded  to  have  been  the  first  to  place 

gentleness  of  character,  and  his  devoted  and  the  United  States  colors  on  the  heights  of  Cha- 

unselfish  Christian  life.    He  had  gone  to  Phil-  pultepec.     For  this  act  of  gallantry  he  was 

adelphia  as  a  deputy  to  an  Episcopal  Conven-  commissioned  captain  in  the  regular  army,  hat 

tion.  for  private  reasons  chose  not  to  accept  the  ap- 

Oct.  17. — Gbeek,  John,  M.  D.,  died  in  Wor-  pointment  When  the  celebrated  snuff-hox, 
cester,  Mass.,  aged  82  years.  He  was  a  native  left  by  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  legacy  to  the  brav- 
of  Worcester,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  descent  est  soldier  in  battle,  was  offered  a  few  years 
of  a  line  of  physicians,  all  eminent  in  the  theory  since  for  a  claimant  by  Andrew  Jackson  Doncl- 
and  practice  of  medicine.  He  graduated  at  son,  the  adopted  son  of  the  legatee,  the  claims 
Brown  University  in  1804,  and  received  the  of  Col.  Hall  were  urged  by  many  old  soldiers 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  both  Brown  who  had  witnessed  his  bravery  on  the  battle- 
University  and  Harvard  College  in  1826.  His  field  of  Mexico.  The  New  York  Common  Coun- 
professional  training  was  careful  and  thorough,  cil,  however,  who  had  the  difficult  task  of 
and  he  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  medical  awarding  the  gift  in  their  hands,  decided  in 
science  while  he  continued  in  practice,  having  favor  of  another,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
accumulated  a  valuable  professional  library  of  Col.  Hall  belonged  to  the  regular  army,  rod 
about  two  thousand  volumes.  He  had  also  a  was  on  that  account  barred  from  the  list  of 
collection  of  seven  thousand  volumes,  which  he  competitors.  Early  in  the  late  war  Col.  Hall 
presented  to  the  city  of  Worcester  in  1869,  as  took  the  field,  and  was  seriously  wounded  on 
the  basis  of  a  public  library,  consisting  of  trav-  more  than  one  occasion.  He  was  made  prisoner 
els,  voyages,  history,  and  theology.  Ten  years  by  the  Confederates  when  serving  as  major  of 
ago  feeble  health  and  increasing  age  compelled  the  9th  New  York  or  Ira  Harris  cavalry,  and 
him  to  relinquish  the  active  duties  of  his  pro-  was  held  by  them  for  seven  months.  CoL  Hall 
fession.  He  was  esteemed  and  respected  by  was  muoh  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
all  who  knew  him.  possessed  a  liberal  degree  of  culture,  often  con- 

Oct.  18.  —  Green,  Hon.  Bybam,  Judge  of  tribu ting  interesting  articles  to  periodical  liter- 
Wayne  County  Court,  died  at  Sodus,  Wayne  ature. 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  aged  79  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Oct.  22.— Beret,  Abraham  J.,  M.  D.,  an  em- 
New  York,  served  five  years  in  the  Assembly  inent  physician  and  surgeon,  died  in  Willianw- 
of  that  State,  and  was  a  Representative  in  Con-  burg,  L.  I.,  aged  66  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
gress  from  1843  to  1845.  New  York,  educated  carefully  as  a  physician, 

Oct.  19. — Aonew,  Rev.  Josiah  Holmes,  D.  D.,  and  early  in  life  obtained  a  prominent  position 
a  Congregational  clergyman,  teacher,  and  editor,  in  his  profession.  When  the  Asiatic  cholera 
died  at  Peekskill,  N.Y.,  aged  61  years.  He  desolated  New  York,  in  1832,  he  was  one  of 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  for  the  few  who  remained  at  his  post,  laboring  day 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  ed-  and  night  among  the  sick.  His  courage  and 
ncational  pursuits,  being  at  one  time  editor  of  zeal  on  that  occasion  called  forth  many  eipres- 
the  "Eclectic  Magazine,"  and  afterwards  for  sions  of  admiration  and  respect  from  his  fellow- 
some  years  principal  of  a  female  Seminary  at  townsmen,  and  the  city  authorities  publicly  ac- 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  knowledged  hi3  eminent  services  by  a  vote  of 
some  speculations  in  coal-mining,  which  proved  thanks.  Latterly  Dr.  Berry  had  devoted  his 
unsuccessful.  In  1860  he  became  Secretary  of  time  to  dealing  in  real  estate  in  Williamsburg, 
the  Southern  Aid  Society,  and  in  1865  took  a  considerable  portion  of  that  part  of  Brook- 
charge  of  the  "  American  Foederal  Monthly,"  a  lyn  having  belonged  to  his  family  for  more 
continuation  of  the  old  "  Knickerbocker  Maga-  than  a  century.  He  identified  himself  with 
ane."  the  interests  of  Willianwsburg,  became  its  mayor 
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when  it  was  made  a  city,  and,  in  connection  ner,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  propa- 
with  Mr.  Law,  established  the  present  ferries,  ration  for  the  Christian  ministry.    Under  his 
When  the  war  broke  out,  Dr.  Berry,  in  1861,  father's  training  and  in  editing  his  Sermons, 
although  over  sixty  years  of  age,   fired   by  Mr.  D wight  had  already  made  large  attainments 
that  enthusiasm  which  ran  through  the  coun-  in  the  study  of  Divinity,  and  in  a  few  months 
try  like  an  electric  shock,  left  his  homo  to  he  was  approved  as  a  minister  by  a  presbytery 
act  as  surgeon  of  the  38th  New  York  regi-  in  New  York  city.     After  receiving  several 
ment.    When  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  took  calls  to  settle,  he  finally  accepted  that  of  the 
up  his   march   for    Harrison's    Landing,  the  Third  Congregational  Church  in  Portland,  Me., 
patients  in  charge  of  the  doctor — over  three  and  was  ordained  and  installed  June  6,  1832. 
hundred  in  number — were  forgotten  at  their  After  a  ministry  of  nearly  thirty-two  years  to 
hospital,  near  the  White  House.    The  army  had  that  people,  in  consequence  of  declining  health 
departed  before  he  could  commence  to  move,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  May  1864,  and  re- 
but he  not  only  carried  the  sick  and  convales-  moved  to  Andover,  Mass.,  where  ho  died  in 
cent  safely  through  six  days'  battles  to  the  October,  1865.    For  many  years  previous  to  his 
James  River,  but  his  train  numbered  over  eight  decease  Dr.  D wight  had  been  widely  known  as 
hundred  sick  and  wounded  men  when  he  reach-  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  of 
ed  the  Landing.    His  death  was  the  result  of  a  the  Congregational  clergy.      His   intellectual 
fever  contracted  at  that  period.  vigor,  especially  a  rare  power  of  unravelling  an 
Oct.  22. — Dwioht,   William  Theodore,   a  intricate  theme,  of  disentangling  the  main  ques- 
Congregational  clergyman  and  author,  born  in  tion  from  amass  of  irrelevant  matter,  combined 
Greenfield,  Conn.,  June  15,  1795,  died  in  An-  with  his  forensic  experience,  and  a  manner 
dover,  Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1865.    He  was  the  sev-  marked  by  ease,  dignity,  and  decision,  made 
enth  son  and  child  of  President  Timothy  and  him  a  leading  member  of  deliberative  bodies 
Mary  (Woolsey)  D wight.    The  year  of  his  birth,  and  an  admirable  presiding  officer.      Besides 
his  distinguished  father  was  inaugurated  Presi-  very  frequent  service  as  Moderator  of  Kcclesi- 
dent  of  Yale  College,  and  moved  his  family  to  astical  Councils,  some  of  them  of  much  import- 
New  Haven.    After  spending  some  months  in  ance  in  the  history  of  the  Congregational  De- 
a  classical  school  at  South  Farms,  Litchfield,  nomination,  as  e.  g.  the  Council  held  in  New 
Conn.,  and  also  at  Fairfield,  young  D wight  was  York  city,  in  connection  with  Rev.  Dr.  Chee- 
admitted,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  to  the  ver's  Church,  Dr.  Dwight  was  a  member  of 
Freshman  class  in  Yale  College.    Owing  to  his  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Bowdoin  College,  a 
youth,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  that  he  Corporate  Member  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Pros- 
should  at  once  go  on  with  his  class,  and  two  ident  of  the  Portland  Benevolent  Society,  Pres- 
years  were  passed  in  general  studies.    He  grad-  ident  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  Presi- 
uated  in  1813,  having  maintained  throughout  dent  of  the  Congregational  Library  Association, 
a  highly  honorable  position  in  his  class.    From  President  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  Andover 
1817  to  1819  he  served  as  tutor  in  the  college.  Theological  Seminary,  and  President  of  the  Al- 
In  1818  his  father's  celebrated  Theological  Dis-  bany  Convention  of  Congregational  Churches, 
courses  were  published,  with  a  Memoir,  in  five  As  a  preacher,  he  excelled  in  the  treatment  of 
vols.    A  large  part  of  the  labor  of  preparing  the  most  commanding  themes.    He  dwelt  chiefly 
this  edition  for  the  press  was  performed  by  Mr.  on  the  central  facts  and  disclosures  of  the  Scrip- 
D wight.    In  the  fall  of  1819  he  entered  on  the  tures,  the  character  of  God,  the  soul,  rederap- 
study  of  law,  in  the  office  of  Charles  Chauncey,  tion,  heaven,  heU.    He  spoke  of  what  to  him 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  in  the  spring  were  the  great  realities.      The  strength  and 
of  1821  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    His  pow-  clearness  of  his  mind  were  accompanied  by  an 
ers  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  profession  equal  power  of  sensibility.     Under  the  influence 
thus  chosen,  and  he  pursued  it  with  interest  of  deep  thought  and  emotion,  he  often  rose  to  a 
and  success.    Laying  a  broad  and  deep  founda-  high  degree  of  noble  eloquence.    His  connte- 
tion  by  careful  study  of  the  principles  of  law,  nance  was  open  and  expressive,  his  manner 
and  acquiring,  with  the  aid  of  a  remarkably  always  earnest,  often  highly  impressive,  and 
retentive  memory,  a  large  share  of  the  learning  not  seldom  naturally  and  spontaneously  dra- 
of  his  profession,  at  the  close  of  nearly  ten  years  matic.     He  possessed  remarkable  power  in  ex- 
of  practice  he  found  success  waiting  on  his  en-  temporaneous  address  when  questions  involving 
deavors,  and  the  path  to  eminence  in  his  calling  great  ethical  principles  and  human  interests 
fairly  open.    At  this  time,  however,  his  con-  were  under  discussion.    He  had  a  profound  and 
victions  of  duty  underwent  an  entire  change,  instinctive  abhorrence  of  all  that  was  false,  or 
consequent,  as  he  believed,  upon  the  renewal  unjust,  or  low.    His  resignation  of  his  charge 
of  his  character  through  the  truths  of  the  Gos-  cailed  forth  many  expressions  of  respect  and 
pel.    Though  never  questioning  the  compati-  affection  from  the  community  in  which  his  min- 
bility  of  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  duties  of  the  isterial  life  had  chiefly  been  passed.    One  of 
legal  profession  with  a  thoroughly  religious  the  most  noticeable  of  these  was  an  address 
character,  he  found  that  the  chief  affection  and  drawn  up  by  Hon.  William  Willis,  and  signed 
interest  of  his  mind  centred  in  another  work,  by  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Portland,  of 
Uniting  with  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church,  various  professions,  callings,  and  religious  de- 
then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Skin-  nominations,  replete  with  testimony  to  the  pub- 
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lie  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Dwight  was  held,  not  Pennsylvania,  died  in  Philadelphia,  of  conges- 
only  as  a  faithful  pastor  and  preacher,  hut  as  a  tion  of  the  Drain.  He  was  publisher  of  "  Tho 
citizen  and  patriot  He  received  tho  degree  of  Evening  Telegraph,"  and  an  active  supporter 
D.  D„  from  Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  in  1846.  of  President  Johnson's  administration. 
His  published  works  were,  a  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  Oct  — . — Hawkins,  Col.  William  S.,  an  officer 
Sereno  E.  Dwight,  D.  D.,"  1851,  "An  Oration  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  a  poet  of  some 
before  tho  Association  of  Alumni  of  Yale  Col-  ability,  died  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  In  1861 
lege,"  "  An  Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  he  entered  the  rebel  army  as  major  of  Gordon's 
Society  of  Bowdoin  College,"  1849,  and  nnmer-  battalion,  was  for  a  while  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
ous  other  orations,  addresses,  discourses,  and  eral  Wheeler,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colo- 
review  articles,  all  of  them  characterized  by  nel,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  a  colonelcy 
sound  logic,  profound  thought,  and  a  chaste  and  and  served  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  until 
elegant  style.  taken  prisoner  and  sent  North,  where  he  re- 

Oct  23. — Mibseoon,  Commodore  John  S.,  mainea  until  released  on  the  return  of  peace. 
U.  S.  N.,  died  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  aged  Oct  29. — McGorbtsk,  Rev.  Bbbnabd,  a  Bo- 
about  55  years.  He  was  a  native  of  South  Car-  man  Catholic  clergyman,  for  many  years  mis- 
olina,  and  entered  the  service  in  1824.  At  the  si onary  priest  at  the  West,  died  at  his  residence 
Boston  yard  he  filled  the  position  of  Ordnance  in  Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  aged  47  years.  He  was 
Officer,  and  in  the  last  report  of  the  Chief  of  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  at  an  early  age  showed 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  especial  commendation  preference  for  the  priesthood  as  the  chosen  pro- 
fs bestowed  on  Commodore  Missroon.  fession  of  his  after  life.    Having  acquired  the 

Oct  24. — Johnson,  William  P.,  brother  of  rudiments  of  education  in  Ireland,  he  was  sent, 

President  Johnson,  and  United  States  Collector  when  yet  quite  young,  to  Paris,  in  order  to 

at  Velasco,  Texas,  died  at  Columbia,  on  the  finish  his  education  and  study  theology.  ^At 

Brazos  River,  from  an  accidental  gunshot  wound,  this  college  he  graduated  with  much  distinc- 

While  taking  a  gun  from  a  small  boat  in  which  tion.    Early  in  1842  he  came  to  this  country, 

his  party  had  crossed  the  river,  the  ball  entered  and  for  several  months  was  engaged  as  Pro- 

the  hand  and  came  out  at  the  elbow,  shattering  feasor  of  French  at  St.  John's  College,  Fordham. 

the  bone,  and  making  amputation  necessary;  While  there  he  endeared  himself  to  his  colleagues 

but  the  surgeons  of  that  region,  who  were  reb-  and  the  students  both  by  his  talents  and  hi3 

els,  refused  to  render  him  any  assistance,  be-  devotion.  He  was  not,  however,  long  permitted 

cause  of  his  relationship  with  the  President.  to  remain  at  the  college,  as  missionary  priests 

Oct  26. — Miner,  Hon.  Charles,  an  editor,  were  much  needed  in  the  far  West  He  was 
and  formerly  member  of  Congress,  died  at  sent  for  by  Bishop  Quarters,  of  the  West,  and 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  aged  65  years.  He  was  a  entering  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth  upon  his 
native  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  when  nineteen  new  field  of  labor  in  the  Western  wilds,  re 
years  old  emigrated  to  Wyoming  Valley,  where  mained  as  a  missionary  priest  in  that  section  of 
with  his  older  brother,  a  practical  printer,  he  the  country  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  often  en- 
started  the  Luzerne  u  Federalist."  This  was  su-  during  the  greatest  hardships  and  exposure  in 
perscded  by  the  "  Gleaner,"  with  Miner  as  the  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  Whilo  there  he 
principal  editor.  Through  its  columns  he  gave  built  fifteen  or  sixteen  churches.  But  as  he 
for  several  months  the  celebrated  essays  of  grew  older,  exposure  began  to  tell  upon  him, 
morals  and  wit,  of  fact  and  fancy,  and  delicate  and  it  became  evident  that  the  seeds  of  disease 
humor,  entitled,  "  From  the  Desk  of  Poor  Rob-  had  been  sown  in  his  heretofore  robust  consti- 
ert,  the  Scribe."  These  gave  him  such  popu-  tution,  and,  a  change  of  life  becoming  neces- 
larity  that  he  was  invited  to  become  assistant  tary,  he  at  length  reluctantly  parted  from  his 
editor  of  the  "  Political  and  Commercial  Regis-  fiock  in  the  West,  removing  to  Brooklyn,  about 
ter,"  in  Philadelphia.  He  accepted,  but  soon  five  years  ago,  where  he  built  the  present 
went  to  West  Chester,  where,  with  his  brother,  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  has  a 
he  established  the  "  Village  Record."  He  here  congregation  of  seven  thousand  persons,  and 
wrote  over  the  signature  of  "John  Harwood,"  was  its  pastor  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Mr. 
and  made  the  paper  very  popular.  In  1825  he  McGorrisk  was  a  man  of  fine  scientific  attain- 
was  elected  twice  to  Congress  as  a  colleague  of  ments,  and  spoke  and  wrote  the  French  Ian- 
James  Buchanan.  He  took  great  interest  in  guage  with  fluency  and  accuracy, 
the  subject  of  slavery,  to  which  ho  was  opposed.  Oct  80. — Fitch,  Asa,  a  well-known  xnanu- 
He  awakened  the  country  to  the  silk-growing  facturer  and  millionnaire  of  Fitchville,  Conn*, 
business,  and  drew  up  and  introduced  the  first  died  in  that  village.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
resolutions  on  the  subject,  and  wrote  the  able  leading  citizen  of  the  town, 
report  which  was  introduced  by  General  8te-  Nod.  2. — Reynolds,  Lieut.-Col.  John  &.,  U. 
phen  Van  Rensselaer,  as  chairman  of  the  Com-  S.  volunteers,  and  captain  of  marines,  died  in 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  About  1832  he  relin-  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  64  years.  At  the  age  of 
quished  the  business  in  West  Chester,  and  re-  seventeen  he  entered  the  Military  Academy  at 
turned  to  the  WyomingVaUey.  He  was  the  West  Point,  but  left  the  institution  during  the 
author  of  a  "  History  of  Wyoming."  third  year  of  his  course.    In  May,  1824,  he  en- 

Oct  29.  —  Habdino,  J.  Barclay,  collector  tered  the  Marine  Corps  as  second  lieutenant, 

of  national  revenue  in  the  First  District  of  Eleven  years  after,  as  first  lieutenant,  Le  &erred 
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with  distinction  in  the  Florida  war.  In  1843  his  father,  who  was  a  musician  and  an  astor  of 
he  accompanied  Commodore  Kearny  in  the  good  repute.  The  first  thirty  years  of  his  life 
"  Constellation  "  in  his  cruise  around  the  world,  were  passed  in  England,  where  he  occupied  the 
On  his  return  from  this  cruise,  Lieutenant  Bey-  position  of  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Astley's 
nolds  with  his  battalion  of  marines  was  or-  theatre,  London,  under  the  management  of 
dered  to  duty  with  the  army  of  General  Scott,  Batty.  At  different  times  he  acted  as  con- 
and  participated  in  the  campaign  from  Vera  ductor  at  the  Adelphi  and  the  Strand  houses, 
Cruz  to  Mexico.  While  engaged  in  this  cam-  and  in  1850,  having  come  to  this  country  at  the 
paign  he  was  promoted  (March,  1847)  to  be  pressing  instance  of  Burton,  assumed  the  leader- 
cap  tain,  having  served  twenty-three  years  as  a  ship  of  the  orchestra  at  the  old  Chambera 
lieutenant  He  also  received  the  brevet  pro-  Street  theatre.  It  was  there  he  composed  and 
motion  of  major  (September  13,  1847)  "  for  arranged  the  music  for  the  Winter's  Tale,  the 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  storming  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  other  Shak- 
of  Chapultepec  and  the  capture  of  the  city  or  spearian.  productions.  When  engaged  at  the  Old 
Mexico.'7  The  Mexican  war  over,  Captain  Broadway  theatre  he  wrote  the  melodies  which 
Reynolds  was  first  on  duty  at  the  recruiting  added  so  much  to  the  great  success  of  the 
rendezvous  at  New  York;  next  in  the  Pacific  drama  of  the  Sea  cf  Ice.  He  also  furnished 
Squadron ;  then  at  New  York  again ;  then  at  many  other  compositions,  which  have  been  con- 
the  Marine  Barracks  at  Warrington,  Florida ;  sidered  worthy  the  reputation  of  more  preten- 
then  on  the  frigate  St.  Lawrence ;  then  at  the  tious  musicians. 
Marine  Barracks  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Nov.  8. — Calhoun,  Hon.    William    B.,   a 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Captain  Rey-  lawyer,  and  formerly  member  of  Congress,  died 

nolds  was  promoted  to  be  major,  and  as  such  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  aged  69  years.    He  was 

commanded  the  battalion  of  marines  which  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Yale 

were  engaged  at  Bull  Bun  July  21,  1861.    For  College  in  1814,  studied  law,  and  by  his  talents 

his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  was  promoted  and  integrity  of  character  soon  won  his  way 

lieutenant-colonel,  and  soon  after  entered  again  into  public  favor.    In  1625  he  was  sent  to  the 

on  active  duty.    He  commanded  another  bat-  State  Legislature,  and  continued  a  representa- 

talion  of  the  corps  in  the  secret  service  opera-  tive  for  ten  years,  being  Speaker  during  the  last 

tions,  which  resulted  in  breaking  up  the  contra-  two  years.    From  1835  to  1843  he  represented 

band  traffic  between  Maryland  and  the  Southern  the  Congressional  District  of  Hampden  and 

army,  and  in  destroying  large  stores  intended  Hampshire  Counties  in  Congress;  was  Presi- 

for  that  army  which  were  at  Port  Tobacco,  dent  of  the  State  Senate  in  1846  and  1847 ; 

With  the  same  battalion  he  took  part  in  the  Secretary  of  State  from  1848  to  1851 ;  Bank 

expedition  to  Port  Royal.    Col.  Reynolds  was  Commissioner  from  1853  to  1855 ;  Presidential 

some  time  later  ordered  to  Morris  Island,  and  Elector  in  1844;  and  Mayor  of  Springfield  in 

relieved   Major    (now  Colonel  Commandant)  1859.    In  1861  he  was  again  a  representative 

Jacob  Zeilin  of  the  command  of  the  battalion  for  Springfield  in  the  State  Legislature.    This 

of  marines,  holding  a  position  and  manning  a  was  the  last  of  his  public  service.    Increasing 

battery  on  that  island*    Col.  Reynolds  asked  ill  health  compelled  him,  at  the  close  of  that 

to  be  relieved  on  account  of  age  and  health  in  year,  to  seek  repose  in  complete  retirement 

1864,  and  the  request  being  granted  he  was  from  political  duties.    Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  pow- 

placed  on  the  retired  list  with  Colonels  Delan-  erful  and  earnest  writer  for  the  press.      His 

cy  and  Ward  Marston.     He  was  ordered  to  style  was  pure,  vigorous,  and  effective.    For 

duty  first  at  the  Marine  Barracks,  Charlestown,  many  years  he  was  an   occasional    editorial 

Mass.,  and  subsequently  to  the  command  of  the  writer  for  the  Springfield  u  Republican,"  and 

Brooklyn  station,  where  he  died.     Col.  Rey-  for  a  long  period  was  quite  a  voluminous  con- 

nolds  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  officers  in  tributor  to  its  columns, 

the  Marine  Corps.  Nov.  9. — Ballantixb,  Rev.  Henry,  mission- 

Nov.    3. — Arnold,  George   ("McArone"),  ary  of  the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.  to  Ahmednuggur,  India, 

an  editor  and  poet,  died  at  Strawberry  Farms,  died  at  sea,  four  days  and  a  half  from  Liverpool, 

N.  J.    He  was  widely  known  as  the  author  of  while  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  aged 

the  "  McArone  "  papers  and  several  biograph-  52  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Schodack,  N.  Y., 

ical  works,  and  by  various  contributions  to  graduated  at  the  University  of  Ohio  and  at  An- 

"  Vanity  Fair,"  the  "  Leader,"  and  other  jour-  dover,  Mass.,  and  was  ordained  at  Columbus  in 

nals.    He  was  also  the  author  of  several  poems  1835.    In  May  of  the  same  year  he  sailed  from 

of  remarkable  sweetness.       During  the  late  Boston  for  Western  India,  and  has  since  labored 

war  he  did  honorable  service  in  the  cause  of  among  the  Mahrattas  with  great  fidelity  and 

the  country,  and  for  a  long  time  performed  success.    He  was  returning  to  his  native  land 

military  duty  at  one  of  the  forts  on  Staten  in  the  hope  of  recovering  from  the  effect  of  his 

Island.  severe  and  protracted  toil  at  Ahmednuggur. 

Nov.  4. — Cooke,  John  P.,  an  eminent  musi-  Nov.  9. — Eastman,  Oapt.  Robert  Langdon, 
c&l  composer  and  leader  of  orchestral  bands,  U.  S.  A.,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  res- 
died  in  New  York,  aged  45  years.  He  was  a  idence  of  his  father,  Col.  S.  Eastman,  U.  S.  A., 
native  of  Chester,  in  Cheshire,  England.  He  aged  about  25  years.  He  graduated  in  May, 
inherited  the  musical  and  theatrical  ability  of  1861    at  West  Point     His  class,  in  conse- 
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qnence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  the  and  other  men  of  ability  as  contributors.  Later, 

need  of  officers,  being  examined  in  advance  of  he  transferred  the  establishment  to  its  present 

the  usual  time,  he  was  ordered  at  once  to  the  proprietors,  since  which  time  Mr.  Parsons,  up 

field,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run :  from  to  the  date  of  his  demise,  had  not  engaged  in 

that  time  he  was  on  duty  with  the  Army  of  the  any  active  occupation.    He  had  many  friends, 

Potomac,  until  severe  disease,  contracted  in  the  was  a  Freemason,  and  always  bore  the  reputo- 

service  of  his  country,  so  prostrated  his  physical  tion  of  being  an  honorable  man.    A  member 

powers,  that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  active  of  the  Mozart  Hall  branch  of  the  Democracy, 

service.    After  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  he  from  the  hour  of  its  organization,  he  held  the 

was  ordered  to  West  Point,  and  there,  though  position  of  a  member  of  its  General  Committee, 

constantly  suffering  from  illness,  he  faithfully  but  never  was  an  incumbent  of  any  political 

and  skilfully  performed  the  double  doty  of  As-  office.    He  enjoyed  excellent  and  robust  health 

sistant  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Ethics,  until  until  the  attack  of  paralysis  which  struck  him 

it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  hjs  efforts  down  at  his  own  threshold,  and  from  the  effects 

to  be  useful.    He  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  of  which  he  died  after  lingering  a  few  days. 

Maryland,  but  never  hesitated  about  his  duty  Nov.  14. — Lane,  Washington,  editor  of  the 

to  his  flag  and  to  his  country.    The  remem-  "  Public  Ledger  "  for  twenty-five  years,  died  in 

brance  of  his  modesty,  hia  worth,  and  his  talents,  ^Philadelphia,  aged  52  years.   Although  holding 

will  be  cherished  by  those  to  whom  theso  qual-  a  very  important  position,  his  retiring  nature 

ities  so  much  endeared  him.    He  was  a  brave  caused  him  to  be  little  known  beyond  his  ap- 

officer,  and  his  short  career  in  the  army  was  propriate  sphere.    He  was,  however,  admirably 

useful  to  his  country,  and  honorable  to  himself  fitted  for  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  was 

and  to  his  family.    He  had  been  promoted  to  particularly  noted  for  his  industry  and  integrity 

the  captaincy  of  the  Sixth  regiment  of  Regular  of  character. 

Infantry,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,'  was  Nov.  15. — Adams,  Capt.  Julius  W.,  U.  S.  An 

attached  to  Gen.  Augur's  staff.  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  25  years.  He  was 

Nov.  11.— MoOokmiok,  James,  one  of  the  born  in  Massachusetts,  of  Revolutionary  stock. 

oldest  men  in  the  United  States,  died  in  New-  Selecting  the  profession  of  arms  from  his  earli- 

burg,  N.  Y.,  in  his  115th  year.    He  was  a  na-  est  youth,  he  was  appointed  from  Kentucky  to 

tivo  of  the  county  of  Gavan,  Ireland,  and  his  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  at  the  age 

age  was  accurately  fixed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  of  seventeen,  and  graduated  in  1861,  with  the 

Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  when  ages  were  a  mat-  privilege  of  selecting  either  the  ordnance,  ar- 

ter  of  importance,  he  was  47  years  old.    He  tillery,  infantry,  cavalry  or  dragoon  arm   of 

was  a  rebel  in  that  war,  and  was  wounded.   In  the  service.    He  selected  the  infantry,  and  was 

his  youth  he  was  not  especially  remarkable  save  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant.     He  was 

for  health  and  strength.    On  one  occasion  he  retained  as  an  Assistant  Instructor  in  Tactics 

lifted  a  stone  weighing  seven  hundred  pounds,  until  June,  1862,  when  he  joined  his  regiment 

and  upon  another,  walked  fifty-two  miles  in  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.    He  was  severely 

one  day,  returning  the  same  distance  the  next  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Gaines1  Mills  and  left 

day.    He  was  not  married  until  he  was  forty-  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  Savage  Station  in 

five  years  old,  and  subsequently  had  a  family  the  retreat  of  the  "  Seven  Days; "  neglected  by 

of  fourteen  children.    In  1846  he  came  to  this  the  Con  federate  surgeons,  and  left  in  an  open  shed 

country.    His  habits  were  temperate,  and  all  exposed  to  the  weather  to  dress  his  own  wounds, 

of  his  senses  continued  perfect  except  that  of  he  was  finally  paroled  for  exchange;  but  he 

sight,  which  was  fast  failing  at  the  time  of  his  contracted  disease  from  his  exposure,  from  the 

death.  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 

Nov.  18. — Mobeison,  William  W.,  major  and  Upon  the  recovery  from  his  wounds,  he  re- 
commissary  of  subsistence  in  the  Confederate  joined  his  regiment,  and  participated  in  the 
army,  died  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  for-  campaigns  which  followed  under  Generals 
merly  a  clerk  in  the  Construction  and  Equip-  Hooker,  Burnside,  and  Meade,  and  although 
ment  Bureau  of  the  Navy  Department  at  Wash-  but  a  captain,  commanded  his  regiment,  the 
ington.  He  subsequently  had  charge  of  the  old  4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  in  the  battles  of  Fred- 
Impressment  Bureau  of  the  rebel  Commissary  ericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg, 
Department  in  North  Carolina,  and  at  one  time  but.  the  last  campaign  under  Gen.  Grant  proved 
was  the  chief  dependence  of  Lee  for  subsist-  too  much  for  his  enfeebled  body,  and  despite 
once.  his  efforts  to  bear  up,  he  was,  a  short  time  after 

Nov.  13. — Parsons,  Weabe  Drake,  a  mer-  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  prostrated  by  pneu- 

chant  and  editor,  died  suddenly  in  New  York  monia  and  compelled  to  quit  the  field.     From 

city,  aged  59  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Maine,  this  attack  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  grad- 

Early  in  life  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  ally  sank  until  relieved  by  death, 

he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  mercantile  Nov.  16.— Stephenson,  Geobgb,  one  of  the 

pursuits.    He  also  had  business  connections  in  survivors  of  the  Kane  Expedition,  died  in  New 

Texas.    Subsequently,  and  about  twelve  years  York  city,  aged  38  years.    He  was  a  native  of 

since,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York,  Dublin,  'Ireland,  and  early  took  to  the   sea. 

and  finally  started  the  u  Daily  News,"  with  While  in  the  Arctic  expedition  he  contracted  a 

Gideon  J.  Tucker  as  editor,  and  Jacob  Thompson  disease  of  the  heart,  and  since  that  period  had 
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suffered  more  or  less  from  it.     The  Govern-  Enfield,  Conn.,  removed  to  Hartford  in  1803 

ment,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  gave  him  a  or  1804^  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that 

position  in  the  custom-house  as  night  inspector,  county  in  1804,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death 

in  which  capacity  he  remained  np  to  the  time  its  senior  member.    As  a  lawyer,  Judge  Terry 

of  his  death.  was  accurate,  keen,  methodical,  and  reliable. 

Nov.  16. — Walsh,  Thomas  J.,  founder  and  His  attention,  for  many  years  past,  has  been 
President  of  the  National  Typographical  Union,  confined  to  the  office  business  of  his  profession, 
died  in  New  York  city.  He  was  a  native  of  drafting,  conveyancing,  and  the  care  of  estates. 
Albany.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  He  faithfully  fulfilled  many  private  trusts,  and 
Walsh  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  was  a  favorite  draughtsman  of  wills,  deeds,  and 
typographical  fraternity  of  the  United  States,  contracts  arising  from  the  domestic  relations, 
and  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  Union  his  influ-  In  court,  Judge  Terry's  position  was  always 
ence  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  journey-  respectable,  and  he  filled  the  offices  of  Judge  of 
men  printers  has  been  felt  and  recognized.  Mr.  Probate  and  of  City  Recorder  with  credit,  and 
Walsh  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  retired  from  their  duties,  declining  to  bo  re- 
Typographical  Union,  and  for  many  years  occu-  appointed.  Mentally,  he  was  logical,  acute, 
pied  the  most  responsible  official  positions  con-  and  active,  with  an  overflowing  humor  al- 
nected  therewith.  He  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  ways  available.  He  was  of  incorruptible  in- 
time  and  money  in  his  advocacy  of  the  interests  tegrity,  of  great  decision,  conscientious,  zeal- 
of  his  fellow-workmen ;  and  his  advice  and  influ-  ous,  just,  and  benevolent.  He  was  a  member 
ence,  as  connected  with  their  advancement  in  of  many  of  the  great  charitable  corporations  of 
a  social  and  pecuniary  point  of  view,  were  the  land,  and  a  friend  of  the  poor  of  the  commu- 
equally  sought  after  ana  generally  followed,  nity.  The  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Beneficent 
His  views  on  the  labor-reform  question  were  Society  have  each  lost,  by  his  death,  one  of  their 
broad  and  comprehensive,  and  he  was  reoog-  most  practical  friends  and  advisers.  Mr.  Terry 
nized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  movement  in  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  humorous,  and  his  reten- 
New  York.  tive  memory  and  quaint  manner  rendered  his 

Nov.  17. — Ives,  Thomas  Poynton,  Lieut.-  wit  very  pleasing.  His  religious  views  were 
Commander  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  in  Havre,  clearly  defined,  and  were  of  the  old  school  New 
France.  He  was  a  native  of  Providence,  R.  L,  England  stamp.  Early  in  life  he  was  noted  for 
and  the  son  of  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  his  devotion  to  doctrinal  truths,  and  he  was 
that  city.  Remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  the  decidedly  opposed  to  what  he  thought  was  her- 
flag  of  the  Union  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  esy.  But  as  he  advanced  in  years  the  sincere 
war,  he  laid  aside  all  private  enterprises ;  Christian  triumphed  over  the  theologian,  and 
and  abandoning  the  comforts  and  pleasures  his  piety  and  zeal  grew  more  and  more  warm 
which  wealth  and  a  high  position  in  society  and  active  as  he  approached  the  end  of  life, 
afforded,  he  hastened  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Nov.  19, — Vooehebs,  John  S.,  an  eminent 
Government,  and  entered  the  navy  as  an  acting  law  bookseller  and  publisher  of  New  York, 
volunteer  lieutenant,  at  the  same  time  presenting  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  57  years.  He  had 
his  yacht  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  refus-  been  for  forty  years  engaged  in  business,  and 
ing  to  receive  any  compensation  whatever  for  was  widely  known  and  esteemed  by  the  profes- 
his  services  as  an  officer  of  the  navy.  He  bore  sion.  He  compiled  and  published  u  Voorhios' 
an  active  part  in  the  earlier  operations  against  Code  of  Procedure,"  "  Abbott's  Digest," 
the  Hatteras  forts  and  at  Roanoke  Island ;  was  "  Cleaveland's  Banking  Laws  ",  "  Greenleafs 
then  transferred  to  the  Potomao  flotilla,  and,  Overruled  Cases,"  "  Burrill's  Circumstantial 
subsequently,  assigned  to  ordnance  duty  at  the  Evidence,"  "  Voluntary  Arraignments,"  etc., 
'Washington  ordnance  yard.  While  there,  the  and  many  other  standard  law  books, 
premonitory  symptoms  of  the  fatal  disease  Nov.  23. — Hand,  Edwabd,  superintendent 
which  finally  terminated  his  life,  began  to  de-  of  the  banking  department  of  the  State  of  New 
velop  themselves,  but  he  still  continued  to  per-  York,  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  a*  man 
form  his  duties  with  singular  self-denial  and  of  rigid  integrity  and  probity,  possessing  capa~ 
scrupulous  fidelity,  until  the  advice  of  his  phy-  city  of  a  high  order  and  the  most  thorough 
sicians  and  friends  could  no  longer  be  disre-  fitness  for  the  position  which  he  filled.  He 
garded.  With  extreme  reluctance  he  there-  had  been  connected  with  the  department  since 
fore  tendered  his  resignation  as  an  officer  of  1849,  when  it  was  attached  to  the  Controller's 
the  navy,  which  the  Department  refused  to  ac-  office,  and,  on  its  organization  as  a  distinct  bu- 
cept,  and  he  then  asked  for  and  obtained  a  reau  of  the  State  government,  he  received  the 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  Europe,  in  the  vain  appointment  of  deputy  superintendent,  which 
hope  of  obtaining  permanent  relief.  In  his  position  he  held  until  August,  1865,  when  his 
death  the  service  lost  a  young  and  accomplished  long  and  faithful  services  to  the  State  in  a  sub- 
but  zealous  officer,  and  the  country  a  true  ordinate  capacity  were  justly  recognized  by  the 
patriot.  executive  in  his  appointment  as  superintendent 

Nov.  18. — Tbbby,  Hon.  Seth,  an  eminent  to  nil  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation 

citizen  and  lawyer  of  Connecticut,  Judge  of  the  of  Mr.  Van  Dyck. 

Superior  Court,  etc.,  died  at  his  residence  in  Nov.  28. — Rubsy,  Col.  Rene  E.  De,  United 

Hartford,  aged  85  years.    Ho  was  a  native  of  States  Engineer  Corps,  died  in  San  Francisco, 
Vol.  v.— 43           A 
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Cal.,  aged  74  years,    His  parents  belonged  to  elder  of  the  Baltimore  District,  and  in  1817 
the  French  nobility,  and  formerly  resided  in  was  licensed  to  preach.    The  first  eight  yean 
Hayti,  whera  they  possessed  large  landed  es-  of  his  ministry  were  spent  in  the  bounds  of  the 
tolas,  the  value  of  which  was  fearfully  depre-  Baltimore  Conference ;  at  its  division  he  was 
dated  in  1791,  causing  the  family  to  emigrate  placed  in  the  Pittsburg  Conference,  from  whence 
to  this  country  and  settle  in  New  York  city,  ne  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia 
where  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  born.    In  Conference,  in  the  bounds  of  which  he  passed 
1807  he  entered  West  Point,  and  graduated  the  remainder  of  his  ministry,  closing  it  in 
with  merit  in  1812,  being  at  the  time  of  his  charge  of  the  M.  E.  Church  at  Bristol,  Pa. 
death,  perhaps,  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  During  his  long  connection  with  this  Conference 
that  institution.    On  graduating,  De  Russy  was  he  filled  with  great  success  several  of  the  best 
promoted  a  second  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  appointments  in  its  limits,  fourteen  years  being 
on  the  6th  of  July  following  was  advanced  to  a  passed  in  the  service  of  some  of  the  largest 
first  lieutenancy.    In  September,  1814,  he  was  churches  in  Philadelphia,  two  years  at  Wflming- 
brevetted  a  captain  "  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  ton,  Delaware,  two  at  Dover,  Delaware,  two  at 
battle  of  Plattsburg,  New  York."    More  than  Harrisburg,  and  two  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
this,  Gen.  Macomb,  then  commanding  the  army  That  he  was  called  twice  for  periods  of  two 
operating  on  the  Canada  frontier,  promoted  years  to  several  of  his  Philadelphia  charges, 
him  to  be  his  chief  engineer,  and  he  partici-  shows  the  estimation  in  which  the  people  held 
pated  in  that  capacity  at  the  age  of  about  him.    His  ministry  was  very  successful,  large 
twenty-two  during   the   campaign    on   Lake  accessions  being  made  to  the  churches  during 
Champlain.    February  0,  1815,  he  received  his  his  pastorate.    He  had  made  respectable  attain- 
full  promotion  of  captain.    It  was  nine  years  ments  in  the  classics,  and  was  very  thoroughly 
after  before  he  received  another  advancement,  versed  in  theological  science*    He  bore  a  high 
and  that  was  only  by  brevet,  being  that  of  reputation  as  a  preacher,  both  for  the  eloquence 
major  for  ten  years1  faithful  service  in  the  same  of  his  delivery  and  the  attractiveness  of  his 
grade.   He  was  made  a  full  major  December  style  and  language.     He  was  attacked  with 
22,  1830.    His  brevet  as  lieutenant- colonel  was  vertigo  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  while 
won,  as  his  majority  had  been,  by  ton  years'  visiting  that  city  on  business;  the  attack  soon 
faithful  service.  His  term  of  service  as  superin-  passed  into  an  apoplectic  form,  and  he  died  the 
tendent  of  the  Military  Academy  began  in  1883  day  following.    He  left  a  volume  of  sermons 
and  continued  for  five  years.    In  December,  ready  for  the  press,  as  well  as  several  other 
1838,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  en-  manuscripts  on  controversial  and  other  topics, 
gineers,  and  from  that  time  until  the  break-  some  of  them  in  verse, 
ing  out  of  the  late  war  he  was  a  member  of        Nov.  26. — Bingham,  Rev.  Abel,  for  thirty- 
the  Board  of  Engineers  in  charge  of  the  con-  three-years  a  Baptist  missionary  among  the 
struction  of  our  coast  defences.    He  was  in  Seneca  and  Ojibwa  Indians,  died   at  Grand 
charge  for  a  long  time  of  the  defences  of  the  Rapids,  Michigan.    He  was  born  at  Enfield, 
harbor  of  New  York  city,  where  he  became  N.  H.,  May  9, 1786 ;  ordained  as  a  Baptist  min- 
widely  known,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation,  ister  at  Wheatland,  New  York,  September  8, 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  in  charge  of  1838,  having  been  appointed  in  July  previous, 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  construction  of  the  as  missionary  to  the  Ojibwas.    He  resigned  his 
works  on  the  Rip  Raps  in  Hampton  Roads,  connection  with  the  mission  in  October  1855, 
While  still  engaged  in  this  work  he  was  pro-  and  removed  to  Michigan.    He  had  had  a  son 
xnoted  colonel  March  8,  1860,  and  ordered  to  and  daughter  also  engaged  in  the  missionary 
oommand  of  the  defences  of  the  Pacific  coast,  work. 

which  position  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Nov.  28. — Harbington,  Hon.  Samtjel  Max- 
Col.  De  Russy's  two  sons,  Gustavus  and  John,  well,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  Del- 
were  graduates  of  West  Point  aware,  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  63d  year  of 
Nov.  25. — Babns,  Rev.  William,  a  Methodist  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Dover,  Delaware; 
clergyman,  died  in  Philadelphia,  from  an  apo  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Maryland,  in 
plectic  attack.  He  was  born  near  Cookstown,  1823,  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class,  and  im- 
Tyrone  County,  Ireland,  about  1795.  His  fa-  mediately  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law. 
ther  was  a  Presbyterian,  his  mother  a  Meth-  In  1830  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
odist,  though  nominally  connected  with  the  to  succeed  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton.  At  this 
Anglican  Church.  He  had  the  advantages  of  time  he  displayed  such  legal  ability  that  at  the 
excellent  schools  in  his  native  county,  but  while  early  age  of  twenty-eight  he  was  appointed 
still  in  his  minority  emigrated  with  some  of  his  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  native 
relatives  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  State,  and  held  the  position  until  the  change 
Baltimore,  where  he  followed  for  a  time  the  in  the  State  Constitution  which  abolished  his 
profession  of  an  ornamental  painter,  in  which  court  and  merged  it  into  the  Superior  Court. 
he  was  very  skilful.  At  the  age  of  19  he  united  Of  such  value  to  the  State  were  his  legal  abil- 
with  the  Light  Street  M.  E.  Church  in  Balti-  ities  deemed  that  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
more.  Having  become  satisfied  that  it  was  his  position  of  associate  justice  on  the  latter  bench, 
duty  to  preach,  he  placed  himself  under  the  He  continued  as  such  for  many  years,  and  in 
direction  of  Rev.  George  Roszcl,  then  presiding  1855  was  again  appointed  chief  justice,  and 
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subsequently,  in  1857,  was  elevated  to  the  and  few  public  men  were  more  extensively 
chancellorship,  the  highest  attainable  judicial  known.  Mr.  Van  Amburgh  had  not  perform- 
position,  the  duties  of  which  he  continued  to  ed  for  a  long  time  previous  to  his  death,  and 
discharge  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1849  several  years  since  he  surrendered  the  active 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  appoint-  management  of  the  firm  to  the  hands  of  Mr. 
ed  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws  of  the  State,  Hyatt  Frost,  one  of  his  partners, 
and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  Nov.  30. — Conway,  William,  a  sailor  in  the 
his  important  task  received  a  voto  of  thanks  United  States  Navy  for  forty  years,  died  in  the 
from  the  Delaware  Legislature.  In  1854  he  United  States  Naval  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  L.  I., 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  aged  63  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Camden, 
has  been  for  some  years  President  of  the  Del-  Maine.  In  April,  1861,  he  was  stationed  at  the 
aware  Railroad  Company.  Through  all  the  Warrenton  (Pensacola)  naval  station,  Florida, 
long  years  of  the  war  he  was  a  steadfast  and  and  when  ordered  to  lower  the  United  States 
influential  supporter  of  the  Government,  and  flag  on  the  secession  of  the  State,  replied,  that 
did  much  to  strengthen  the  administration  of  he  "  could  not  do  it."  Upon  a  repetition  of  the 
President  Lincoln,  whose  warm  personal  advo-  order,  he  replied,  "  I  have  served  under  that 
cate  he  was.  flag  for  forty  years,  and  I  won't  do  it"  Shortly 
Nov.  29. — Van  Ambttbgh,  Isaac  A.,  the  well-  after  Mr.  Conway  was  sent  North,  where  he 
known  lion-tamer,  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  remained  until  his  death, 
about  50  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Fishkill,  Nov.  — . — Syme,  Hon.  John  W.,  an  editor, 
N.  Y.,  and  early  in  life  became  connected  with  died  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  aged  64  years.  He 
a  travelling  menagerie,  where  he  had  an  oppor-  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  for  twenty 
tunity  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with  years  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  "  Intelli- 
the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  brute  creation,  gencer,"  which  he  conducted  with  great  suc- 
Finding  that  the  fiercest  species  in  time  became  cess  until  the  Whig  party,  of  which  it  was 
familiar  with  their  keepers,  and  that  they  were  an  able  and  influential  representative,  became 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  training,  it  occur-  weakened  and  dispersed  by  the  defeats  and 
red  to  him  that  a  striking  performance  might  be  divisions  which  befell  it  during  the  administra- 
produced  by  entering  a  den  of  lions,  tigers,  etc.,  tions  of  Pierce  and  Buchanan.  In  1856  he  im- 
properly subdued,  and  forming  them  in  a  series  moved  to  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  where  ho 
of  groups  or  tableaux.  Ambitious,  fearless,  and  purchased  the  "  Register,"  the  Whig  organ  in 
energetic,  he  soon  had  a  collection  of  perform-  that  State.  There  he  remained  until  the  fall 
ing  animals  ready  for  the  proposed  exhibition,  of  1863,  when  he  returned  to  Petersburg,  whero 
which  was  most  successfully  given.  He  made  he  continued  the  publication  of  the  "  Register." 
his  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Rich-  In  the  mean  time  the  old  "  Intelligencer  "  had 
mond  Hill  Theatre  in  the  fall  of  1833,  and  his  passed  through  several  hands,  and  finally  ceased, 
performances  being  then  entirely  novel  in  char-  practically,  to  exist.  Mr.  Syme  continued  the 
acter,  created  a  great  excitement  Later,  during  publication  of  the  u  Register  "  until  August, 
the  same  season,  he  appeared  at  the  Bowery  1864,  when  he  was  compelled  to  suspend  it  on 
Theatre,  under  the  management  of  T.  S.  Ham-  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  material, 
blin,  in  a  melodrama  written  for  him  by  Miss  While  editor  of  the  "  Intelligencer,"  he  at  one 
Medina,  entitled  "  The  Lion  Lord ;  or,  The  time  represented  Petersburg  in  the  General  As- 
Forest  Monarch,"  in  which  he  introduced  a  sembly. 

royal  Bengal  tiger,  apparently  loose,  upon  the  Dec.  4. — Hill,  John  H.,  formerly  Clerk  of 

stage.    From  1834  until  1838,  Van  Amburgh  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  and  for  more  than  fifty 

performed  every  winter  at  the  old  Zoological  years  publisher  of  the  Sussex  "  Register,"  died 

Institute  in  the  Bowery,  where  there  was  an  at  Newton,  N.  J.,  aged  75  years, 

extensive  menagerie.    In  the  summer  of  1838  Dec.  7. — Barclay,  J.  O'Connor,  surgeon  in 

he  visited  Europe  for  the  first  time,  making  his  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  on  board  the  flag-ship 

debut  in  England  at  Astley's.    Shortly  after-  Susquehanna,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  aged  about 

wards  he  was  engaged  by  Bunn  for  Drury  Lane,  48  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Louisiana,  but 

where  his  success  was  of  an  unprecedented  char-  was  appointed  to  the  navy  from  Pennsylvania, 

acter.    Bunn,  in  his  "  History  of  the  English  of  which  State  he  had  become  a  citizen.    He 

Stage,"  says:  "It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  entered  the  navy  as  assistant-surgeon  October 

greater  degree  of  excitement  and  interest  than  17,  1839,  and  was  commissioned  surgeon  April 

that  which  attended  Mr.  Van  Amburgh's  exhi-  4,  1854,  and  had  passed  more  than  twenty-six 

bition  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1838,  unless  years  in  the  service,  of  which  nearly  fifteen  had 

it  be  that  which  followed  it  through  the  early  been  afloat.    Dr.  Barclay  was  a  man  of  great 

part  of  1839  while  he  remained  with  me."   Af-  professional  skill,  and  his  scientific  and  literary 

terwards,  inpartnership  with  a  company  of  attainments  were  of  the  highest  order. 

Americans,   van  Amburgh  travelled  through  Dec.  8. — Burnkll,  Hon.  Madison,  a  proini- 

England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  with  a  nent  citizen  of  Chautauqua  County,   N.  Y., 

menagerie,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  died  suddenly  at  Jamestown.    He  had  repre- 

1845,  where  he  has  since  remained,  except  dur-  sented  his  county  in  the  Legislature  with  great 

mg  several  temporary  visits  to  Europe     The  ability, 

deceased  was  not  far  from  fifty  years  of  age,  Dec.  8. — Withers,  Hon.  T.  J„  a  Judge  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina,  and  one  of  ate  and  theological  education.    On  his  return 

the  ablest  jurists  of  the  South,  died  at  Sumter-  he  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Winches* 

ville,  S.  0.  ter,  and  passed  his  life  in  the  pastorate  of  the 

Dec.  12. — Helmsmthxee,  Frederick  B.,  mu-  Presbyterian  church  in  that  section.  A  man  of 

sical  composer  and  orchestral  conductor,  died  commanding  presence  and  genial  manners,  and 

in  New  York  city,  aged  47  years.    His  musical  of  considerable  intellectual  power,  he  exerted 

productions  evinced  a  high  order  of  talent.  a  powerful  influence  in  his  native  State.   He 

Dec.  12. — Huntington,  Dr.  Elisha,  former-  was  connected  with  the  New  School  Presbjte- 

ly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  rian  body,  but  at  the  session  of  the  General 

many  years  Mayor  of  Lowell,  died  there,  aged  Assembly  at  Cleveland  in  1859,  the  discussion 

69  years.  of  the  slavery  question  was  long  and  angry, 

Dec.  13.— Rovxse,  Signor  Augusttno,  buffo  and    Dr.    Boyd,    with    a   number  of  other 

opera  singer,  died  in  New  York  city,  nearly  60  commissioners  from   the  slaveholding  States, 

years  of  age.    He  was  a  distinguished  member  seceded  from  the  Assembly,  and  soon  after  or- 

of  the  Maretzek  opera  troupe,  and  had  won  ganized  the  "United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 

much  fame  in  the  musical  world.  Church,"  composed  of  those  Presbyteries  in  the 

Dee.  14. — Babstow,  Col.  William  A.,  an  ex-  slaveholding  States  which  had  belonged  to  the 

Governor  of  Wisconsin,  died  at  Leavenworth,  New   School   General  Assembly,  but  which 

Kansas,  aged  54  years.    He  was  Governor  of  were  dissatisfied  with  its  course  on  the  subject 

his  State  from  January,  1854,  to  January,  1856.  of  slavery.    Of  this  Synod  Dr.  Boyd  was,  we 

When  the  civil  war  commenced,  he  called  upon  believe,  the  first  Moderator.    At  the  beginning 

Gen.  Fremont,  then  commander  of  the  Western  of  the  war  he  took  decided  ground  in  favor  of 

Department,  and  offered  to  raise   a  cavalry  secession ;  but  his  disposition  was  so  gentle  and 

regiment  in  Wisconsin.     After  raising  it  he  amiable,  that  he  was  far  less  bitter  in  his  hos- 

was  made  colonel,  and  the  regiment  served  with  tility  to  the  North  than  most  of  the  clergy  of 

credit  in  the  Southwest;  but  owing  to  the  fail-  that  section.    He  maintained  the  organization 

ing  health  of  Col.  Barstow,  during  most  of  his  of  the  United  Synod  till  his  death, 

military  term  he  was  sitting  on  courts-martial  at  Dec.  18. — OTallox,  Col.  John  an  eminent 

St.  Louis.    He  was  a  man  of  strong  mental  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  and  founder  of  the  Polr- 

characteristics,  of  indomitable  energy,  and  un-  technic  Institute,  now  the  scientific  department 

swerving  fidelity  to  his  friends.  of  St.  Louis  University,  died  in  St.  Louis.   He 

Dec.  14. — Dugachet,  Rev.  Hbotit  W.,  D.  D.,  was  a  man  of  large  wealth  and  great  beneio- 

an  American  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  at  Phila-  lence,  and  had  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  the 

delphia,  aged  79  years.    He  was  a  native  of  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  city  which  he 

Charleston,  S.  C,  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  had  made  his  residence, 

and  for  some  years  practised  medicine  in  New  Dec.  19. — Jones,  Charles  Davis,  lieutenant 

York,  but  in  1825  was  ordained  an  Episcopal  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  Boston,  aged  about 

clergyman,  and  assumed  the  charge  of  a  parish  25  years.    He  entered  the  service  at  Annapolis, 

in  Salem,  Mass.    He  afterwards  resided  in  Nor-  Md.,  in  1859,  and  throughout  his  short  life  bore 

folk,  Virginia,  and  in  1834  was  instituted  Rec-  his  part  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  nary. 

tor  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Philadelphia,  the  Dec.  20. — Ames,  Hon.  Samuel,  for  ten  jean 

duties  of  which  position  he  fulfilled  up  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bhode  Island  Supreme 

time  of  his  death,  though  his  declining  years  Court,  died  suddenly  at  Providence,  R.  I.   He 

led  to  the  appointment,  some  time  since,  of  an  had  recently  resigned  his  office  on  account  of 

assistant  rector.    He  had  several  times  repre-  ill  health. 

sen  ted  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Gen-  Dec.  20. — Stiles,  Col.  William  H^  of  the 

eral  Convention,  and  was  for  many  years  Sec-  rebel   army,   formerly  Charged  d' Affaires  at 

retary  of  the  Diocesan  Convention.    He  also  Vienna,  died  at  Savannah,   6a,     He  was  a 

occupied  the  position  of  Bector  of  the  Burd  native  of  that  city,  where  he  began  life  as  a 

Orphan  Asylum,  an  institution  which  owes  its  lawyer  in  1881.    In  1833  he  was  elected  Solici- 

origin  to  his  untiring  exertions.  tor  General  of  the  eastern  district,  which  office 

Dr.  Ducachet  was  a  man  of  high  scholarly  he  filled  with  ability  until  the  beginning  of 
attainments,  and  of  a  most  genial  temperament,  1836,  when  he  resigned  it,  and  soon  after  he 
and  was  beloved  and  respected  by  a  very  wide  retired  from  practice  altogether.  He  after- 
circle  of  friends.  A  few  weeks  previous  to  his  wards  removed  to  Cass  (now  Bartow)  County, 
death,  his  only  child,  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  where  he  was  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
died  in  Washington,  an  event  which  doubtless  cent  struggle.  While  residing  there  he  was 
hastened  the  father's  decease.  He  had  retired  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress,  in  which 
to  his  study  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  as  was  body  he  served  for  the  term  of  two  years.  On 
his  habit  in  the  evening,  and  early  in  the  morn-  the  accession  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  Presidency, 
ing  was  found  therein  lying  dead  upon  the  Mr.  Stiles  was  appointed  Charg6  d' Affaires 
floor.  at  the  Austrian  court.     During  his  residence 

Dec.  16.— Boyd,  Rev.  A.  H.  H.,  D.  D.,  an  at  Vienna  he  found  time  to  collate  valuable 

eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  at  Win-  materials  for  a  history  of  that  country,  and 

Chester,  Va.    He  was  a  native  of  Winchester,  which  he  published  soon  after  his  return  home 

but  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  receive  his  collegi-  in  1849.    Soon  after  the  commencement  o/thi 
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rebellion,  Colonel  Stiles  raised  a  regiment,  from  ada  and  settled  on  the   ItJand   of  Orleans, 

the  command  of  which  he  retired  after  his  near  Quebec.    Here  the  name  was  changed  to 

health  had  been  much  impaired  by  exposure  in  its  present  style ;  and  the  father  of  the  historian 

the  service.  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  M.  Lebrun  de 

Dee.  24. — Cutter,  George  W.,  a  poet,  died  Duplessis,  one  of  the  four  advocates  who  re- 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  mained  in  Quebec  after  the  conquest.  M.  Fer- 
Massachusetts,  but  early  in  life  removed  to  the  land  was  born  at  Montreal  on  the  25th  of  De- 
West,  practising  law  with  some  success  in  Ken-  cember,  1805.  In  1813  his  mother  went  to 
tacky  until  1846.  When  the  Mexican  war  reside  at  Kingston  with  her  son,  and  there  he 
commenced,  he  raised  a  company  of  infantry,  pursued  his  early  studies.  In  1816  he  entered 
which  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  2d  the  college  of  Nicolet,  where  he  remained  until 
Kentucky  regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  McKee,  1823,  when  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders; 
who,  with  Col.  Henry  Clay,  jr.,  met  a  tragic  served  for  one  year  as  nnder-seoretary  to  Mon- 
death  at  Buena  Vista.  During  the  Taylor  and  seigneur  Plessis,  and  afterwards  became  pro- 
Fillmore  administrations  Mr.  Cutter  held  a  fessor  of  arts,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  at  Ni- 
clerkship  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  colet  In  1828  he  was  admitted  to  the  priest- 
the  days  of  Know  Nothingism  he  was  known  hood ;  was  vicar,  and  served  at  Riviere  du 
at  Washington  as  an  orator.  Among  his  poems  Loup  and  St.  Roch,  Quebec;  and  acted  as  first 
most  admired  are  "  E  Pluribtu  Uhum,"  and  the  chaplain  of  the  marine  hospital  during  the  chol- 
u  Song  of  Steam."  era  of  1834.     He  was  appointed  cure  of  St 

Dec.  28. — Lee,  Mrs.  Hannah  F.,  widow  of  Isidore ;  and  subsequently  was  given  that  of  St. 

George  Gardner  Lee,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  died  in  Foy,  and  in  1837  that  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre. 

that  city,  aged  85  years.    She  was  the  author  In  1841  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 

of  "  Three  Experiments  of  Living,11  and  other  students  at  Nicolet,  and  became  superior  of  that 

popular  works.  institution  in  1847.   A  year  later  he  was  called 

Dec.  28. — Williams,  Mrs.  Mart,  died  at  the  npon  to  reside  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 

White  House,  N.  J.,  aged  106  years.    She  had  Quebec.    In  1855  he  proceeded  to  France,  for 

never  been  sick  until  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  purpose  of  gathering  materials  for  an  early 

her  death.  history  of  Canada.    In  this  expedition  he  was 

Dee.  29. — Kurtz,   Rev.  Benjamin,   D.  D.,  eminently  successful ;  and  on  his  return,  pub- 

LL.  D.,   a    Lutheran    clergyman,    editor    and  lished  M  Observations  on  the  History  of  Canada," 

author,  died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  aged  71  years,  by  l'Abbe  Brasseur,  and  subsequently,  "  Notes 

He  was  a  native  of  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  received  on  the  Registers  of  Notre  Dame  de  Quebec;  " 

a  thorough  collegiate  and  theological  education,  "  A  Voyage  to  Labrador; "  lately  the  first  vol- 

and  was  ordained  and  settled  in  Hagerstown,  nme  of  "  Courses  of  History  of  Canada  from 

Md.,  in  1815,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  pas-  1534  to  1633; "  and  a  "Journal  of  a  Voyage 

tor  with  great  acceptability  for  sixteen  years,  to  the  coast  of  Gaspe,"  with  other  narratives. 

He  was  then  called  to  the  editorship  of  the  M.  Ferland  was  a  gentleman  of  much  goodness 

"  Lutheran  Observer,1'  the  organ  of  his  denomi-  of  heart  and  amiability  of  manners,  and  was 

nation.    He  exhibited  great  ability  as  an  editor,  very  generally  esteemed, 

and  though   occasionally  engaged  in  contro-  He  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  Roman 

versy,  conducted  his  discussions  in  an  amiable  Catholic  chaplain  to  her  Majesty's  forces  in  the 

and  Christian  spirit.    His  connection  with  the  garrison  of  Quebec. 

"Observer"  continued  for  more  than  thirty  April  15. — Gale,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice,  was  the 

years.    He  was  also  the  author  of  several  books  son  of  a  Mr.  Gale,  who,  born  in  Hampshire, 

on  religious  topics.  England,  came  to  America  in  1770  as  Assistant 

Dec.  29. — Pease,  Capt.  W.  C,  commanding  Paymaster  to  the  Forces.    The  late  Mr.  Justice 

the  Revenue  cutter  Kewanee,  died  of  typhoid  Gale  was  born  at  St.  Augustine,  East  Florida, 

fever,  on  the  Charleston,  S.  0.  station.    He  in  1783.     He  was  educated  at  Quebec,  while 

was  an  efficient  officer,  and  had  won  the  respect  his  father  was  Secretary,  and  came  to  study 

and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  was  in  any-  law  at  Montreal  under  the  late  Chief  Justice 

wise  associated.  Sewell  in  1802,  having  the  late  Chief  Justice 

OBITUARIES,  Canadian. — Jan.  1 1. — Feb-  Holland  and,  we  believe,  Mr.  Papineau  as  fellow- 

land,  L'Abbe,  M.  J.  B.  A.  Ferland's  reputation  students.    Mr.  Gale  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

rests  upon  his  literary  production?,  although  lie  1808,  and  ere  long  secured  a  large  practice, 

was  at  the  same  time  a  distinguished  ornament  In  1815  he  was  appointed  a  magistrate  in  the 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada.  While  Indian  territories,  and  accompanied  Lord  Sel- 

his  productions  have  not  been  very  numerous,  kirk  when  he  went  to  the  Northwest.    Later, 

they  are  held  in  great  estimation,  not  only  on  when  Lord  Dalhousie  was  attacked  for  his 

account  of  their  importance  as  contributions  to  Canadian   administration,  he  went    home  as 

historical  literature,  but  for  the  reason  of  their  bearer  of  memorials  from  the  English-speaking 

being  written  whilst  in  the  full  pursuit  of  Lower  Canadians  in  the  townships  and  else- 

his  arduous  professional  duties.     lie  was  de-  where,  defending  his  Lordship's  conduct.    In 

soended  from  the  family  of  Freland,  formerly  1829  he  became  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 

of  Poitou,  in  Vendee,  France,  in  the  17th  cen-  sions,  and  in  1834  was  raised  to  the  bench  to 

tury ;  a  member  of  which  emigrated  to  Can-  replace  Mr.  Justice  Uniacke,  who  preferred  to 
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resign  the  seat  on  the  bench  to  which  he  had  tered  the  volunteer  service,  raising  a  cavalry 
just  been  appointed  rather  than  come  back  to  corps,  and  becoming  commandant  of  a  brigade 
Montreal  dnnng  the  cholera  then  raging  there,  of  cavalry,  and  for  a  time  also  of  tho  whole 
Judge  Gale  retired  from  the  bench  in  1849,  militia  force  in  Montreal.    On  the  reorganiza- 
forced  into  retirement  by  continued  ill-health  tion  of  the  courts  by  the  Special  Council,  he  be- 
and  the  gradual  coming  on  of  the  infirmities  of  came  a  District  Judge  and  Judge  of  the  Court 
old  age.    He  had  married  in  1839  a  Miss  Haw-  of  Requests,  and  subsequently  Judge  of  the  dr- 
ier, of  St.  Armand  West.      Born  of  parents  cuit  Court.    Later,  on  the  reorganization  of  tho 
who  had  both  suffered  for  their  loyal  adherence  Judiciary  in  1857,  he  became  a  Judge  of  the 
to  the  British  crown  during  the  American  Rev-  Superior  Court.    He  had  thus  been  on  the 
olution,  and  educated  in  their  views,  Mr.  Gale  bench  for  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years, 
was,  as  long  as  he  moved  in  politics,  a  staunch  and  in  that  time  had  done  judicial  duty  in  even- 
conservative  and  defender  of  British  connection  portion  of  the  old  district  of  Montreal,  erabrae- 
and  British  supremacy.    He  wrote  a  series  of  ing  about  half  the  population  of  Lower  Canada, 
letters  to  the  "  Montreal  Herald  "  (in  those  Although  not  standing  foremost  among  the 
days  the  organ  of  the  stoutest  conservatism),  jurists  who  have  won  celebrity  among  the  mem- 
over  the  signature  of  "  Nerva,"  which  produced  bers  of  the  bench  and  bar,  he  has  yet  proved 
a  strong  impression  on  the  public  mind  at  the  an  eminently  useful  and  painstaking  judge, 
time.     Ana  in  espousing  the  cause  of  Lord  whose  decisions  have  uniformly  stood  the  test 
Dalhousie  and  upholding  the  old  constitution  of  appeal  more  successfully  than  those  of  most 
(under  the  title  Constitutionalists  taken  by  the  other  men  upon  the  bench.    Few  or  none  of 
conservatives  of  that  day)  against  the  advocates  them  have,  indeed,  been  altogether  set  aside. 
of  democracy  or  responsible  government,  he  Besides  his  soldiering  for  several  years,  be  was 
was  but  consistently  pursuing  the  course  on  for  years  a  zealous  student  of  natural  history, 
which  he  at  first  set  out.    While  upon  tho  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Montreal  Natural 
bench,  he  maintained  in  an  elaborate  and  very  History  Society.    He  was  known  as  a  student 
able  judgment  the  right  of  the  crown  to  estab-  of  meteorology,  and  contributed  many  important 
lish  martial  law  in  1837,  refusing  to  theorize  papers  on  that  interesting  branch  of  study.  But 
about  what  abstract  rights  man  had  or  ought  the  work  into  which  he  threw  most  of  his  heart 
to  have,  declaring  simply  and  firmly  what  the  and  soul  during  his  later  years — next  after  bis 
law,  as  he  read  it,  established  the  prerogative  judicial  duties,  if  not  equally  even  with  them— 
of  the  sovereign  to  bo  in  a  colony.    Both  as  was  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  re- 
lawyer  and  judge  he  won  the  respect  of  his  ligious  community  to  which  he  belonged.   A 
confreres  alike  by  his  ability  and  learning.    Of  zealous,  true-hearted  member  of  the  Church  of 
late  years  his  heart  was  most  deeply  interested  England,  he  was  also  a  warm  friend  and  ad- 
in  the  freedom  of  the  slave.     He  could  not  mirer  of  the  metropolitan  Bishop  of  Canada, 
speak  with  patience  of  any  compromise  with  and  an  ardent  fellow-laborer  with  him  in  every 
slavery,  and  waxed  indignant  in  denunciation  thing  which  could  promote  the  interests  or  wel- 
of  all  who  in  any  way  aided,  abetted,  or  even  fare  of  the  Church.    He  was  successively  vice- 
countenanced  it      When  the  Anderson  case  chancellor  and  chancellor  of  the  University 
was  before  the  Upper  Canada  courts,  he  was  of  Bishops'  College,  Lennoxville,  which  office 
one  of  the  most  active  among  those  who  aroused  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.   Owing  to  the 
agitation.    When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  illness  and  overtasking  of  several  of  the  judges, 
the  country,  he  got  up  a  congratulatory  address  the  Beauharnois  circuit  had  been  on  several  oo- 
from  the  colored  people  of  Canada,  which  how-  casions  neglected,  and  the  matter  was  brought 
ever  was  not  received,  as  the  Prince  was  de-  up  in  Parliament  by  the  representatives  of  that 
sired  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  not  to  recog-  district.    When  urged  by  the  Attorney-General 
nize  differences  of  race  and  creed  wherever  it  to  take  the  dnty  there  for  one  term,  and  the 
could  be  helped.    He  was  a  man  of  high  prin-  difficulties  of  the  Government  pointed  out  to 
ciple,  and  ever  bore  an  unblemished  moral  him — the  blame,  in  fact,  cast  upon  them  by 
character.    Yet  once  in  his  early  career  at  the  Parliament  for  neglect — he  replied,  "  I  will  go, 
bar  he  was  forced  by  the  then  customs  of  so-  if  it  kills  me."  He  held  his  last  terra  there,  and 
ciety  to  go  out  in  a  duel.    His  antagonist  was  returned  home  ill.    He  was  never  fit  for  work 
Sir  James  Stuart,  who  had  quarrelled  with  him  afterwards. 

in  court.  Mr.  Gale  was  severely  wounded.  Oct  — . — McLean,  Hon.  ex-Chief  Justice, 
June  27. — McCobd,  Hon.  J.  S.,  one  of  the  was  born  at  St.  Andrews,  near  Cornwall,  U.  G, 
Justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Lower  Canada,  in  April,  1791.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Hon. 
The  deceased  judge  was  born  near  Dublin,  on  Neal  McLean,  M.  L.  0.,  and  his  mother  was  a 
the  18th  day  of  June,  1801.  His  father,  who  daughter  of  an  U.  E.  loyalist,  Col.  Macdonald. 
had  friends  in  Canada,  emigrated  in  1806,  and  The  son  was  educated  at  the  Cornwall  Gram- 
settled  there.  He  studied  law  in  the  offices  mar  School,  under  Dr.  Strachan,  now  Bishop 
first  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Holland,  and  sub-  of  Toronto.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
sequently  in  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Gale,  Attorney-General  Firth,  at  York,  as  Toronto 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1822  or  1823.  He  was  then  called ;  but  before  he  had  been  called 
continued  to  practise  his  profession  until  the  to  the  bar  he  went  through  the  American  war 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1837,  when  he  en-  as  captain  in  the  incorporated  militia.    TOle 
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assisting  the  aide-de-camp  of  Gen.  Brock,  after  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Lieut.-CoI.  Morris 

that  brave  commander  had  received  his  death-  Robinson,  formerly  Barrack-Master  General  at 

wound,  he  was  wounded  himself  in  the  hip.  Gibraltar.    Mr.  Parker  was  appointed  to  the 

Afterwards,  in  the  engagement  at  York,  he  vacant  office  of  Recorder,  which  he  held  for 

saved  the  colors  of  the  York  militia.    He  was  four  or  five  years,  resigning  it  in  1829-'30.    In 

taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  1826  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  as  one 

and  was  sent  to  Greenbush,  opposite  Albany,  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  St.  John, 

New  York,  where  he  was  detained  till  the  and  held  the  seat  for  some  years,  not,  however, 

peace.    On  the. breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  without   contests  with    opposing    candidates, 

in  Upper  Canada,  his  old  military  instincts  He  became  Solicitor-General  in  1828,  and  as 

came  back  upon  him,  and  he  took  an  active  Attorney-General,  pro  tempore,  he  had  the 

part  against  the  men  who  had  assembled  at  management   of   the    celebrated    proceedings 

Montgomery's  tavern,  near  Toronto.    After  his  taken  against  John  Baker  for  hoisting  the  flag 

return  from  his  imprisonment  at  Greenbush,  of  the  United  States  on  the  territory  in  pos- 

Mr.  McLean  was  admitted  to  the  bar;   and  session  of  Great  Britain,  but  claimed  by  the 

soon  after  he  was  employed  in  a  professional  United  States,  pending  the  settlement  of  the 

capacity  in  the  difficulties  that  arose  out  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary   question  effected  by 

contentions  between  the  Northwest  and  the  the  Ashburton  Treaty.    In  1834  a  vacancy  oc- 

Hudson  Bay  Companies.  curred  in  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 

Mr.  McLean  represented  Stormont  and  Corn-  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  John  Murray  Bliss,  and 
wall,  for  several  years,  in  the  Legislative  As-  he  was  then  elevated  to  the  bench.  How  Judge 
sembly  of  Upper  Canada,  of  which  he  was  Parker  discharged  the  duties  which  now  de- 
twice  elected  Speaker.  He  was  appointed  volved  upon  him  it  is  needless  to  say.  Judge 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  Parker's  accession  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
early  part  of  1837 ;  but  he  continued  to  feel  an  was  so  recent,  that  his  discharge  of  the  duties 
interest  in  politics  long  after,  and  when  the  of  that  office,  for  a  brief  period,  does  not  call 
union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  pro-  for  special  remark.  As  a  member  of  society, 
posed,  he  used  whatever  personal  influence  he  the  heart  of  the  deceased  Chief  Justice  was  in 
possessed  with  members  of  the  Legislature  or  every  good  work.  As  President  of  the  Bible 
otherwise  in  opposition  to  that  measure.  On  Society,  for  a  very  long  period,  he  loved  to 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice  Draper  to  the  mark  the  growth  and  expansion  of  that  truly 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Mr.  noble  Society,  whose  object  is  to  publish  the 
McLean,  fancying  injustice  had  been  done  to  Word  of  God,  u  without  note  or  comment,"  in 
him,  resigned  the  Judgeship  he  had  so  long  all  the  languages  of  the  world,  and  to  supply  a 
held.  Mr.  Macdonald  had  afterwards  an  op-  copy  to  every  human  being.  He  watched,  as 
portunity  of  making  what  even  Mr.  McLean  with  parental  fondness,  the  growth  of  the  So- 
considered  full  amends,  by  appointing  him  Chief  ciety  in  New  Brunswick,  discharging  the  deli- 
Justice  of  Upper  Canada.  This  promotion  was  cate  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  with  the 
so  wholly  unexpected  by  the  object  of  it,  that  utmost  assiduity  and  success, 
at  first  he  could  scareely  believe  the  intelli-  OBITUARIES— European.— Sept.  1.— Cas- 
gence.  Before  he  resigned  the  Chief  Justice-  tellani,  Chevalier  Fobttjnato  Pio,  a  celebrated 
ship  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  his  strength  Italian  artist  and  designer  in  jewelry,  died  at 
had  given  way.  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald,  Rome.  His  name  had  become  noted  through- 
when  Attorney  General,  proposed  that  he  out  Europe,  by  the  classic  taste  which  he  dis- 
should  take  the  Presidency  of  the  Court  of  played  in  adapting  the  designs  of  ancient 
Error  and  Appeal,  a  comparatively  easy  berth,  Etruscan  artists  to  the  exigencies  of  modern 
which  had  been  filled  by  Sir  John  Beverley  jewelry.  His  studio  was  always  crowded  by 
Robinson  before  his  death.  Mr.  McLean's  in-  foreigners,  and  his  classic  necklaces,  ear-rings, 
tegrity  as  a  Judge  was  never  questioned ;  he  and  bracelets,  were  carried  to  all  parts  of  Eu- 
was  much  respected  by  the  Bar;  and  his  lib-  rope  as  trophies  of  Roman  taste, 
eral  hospitalities  while  on  circuit  will  be  long  Jan.  2. — Thomson,  Richabd,  an  English  an- 
remembered.  tiquarian,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  libra- 

2fov.  25. — Pakkeb,  Chief-Justice.  The  de-  rian  of  the  London  Institute,  died  at  his  apart- 
ceased  Chief  Justice  was  the  eldest  son  of  ments  there,  aged  70  years.  He  was-  the  author 
Robert  Parker,  Esq.,  formerly  Controller  of  H.  of  a  number  of  published  works,  among  which 
M.  Customs  at  the  port  of  St.  John,  N.  B.  He  were,  "  A  Faithful  Account  of  the  Processions 
commenced  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Ward  and  Ceremonies  observed  in  the  Coronations  of 
Chipman,  Esq.,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  New  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England"  (1820); 
Brunswick.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  "The  Book  of  Life,  a  Bibliographical  Melody 
of  the  legal  profession,  Mr  Robert  Parker,  at  dedicated  to  the  Roxburghe  Club"  (1820); 
the  instance  of  his  father,  took  charge  of  the  "The  Chronicles  of  London  Bridge"  (1827); 
Customs  Department  in  Miramichi,  on  the  oc-  "Illustrations  of  British  History"  (1828): 
casion  of  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  "Tales  of  an  Antiquary"  (1828) ;  "Historical 
previous  incumbent.'  About  the  year  1816  he  Essay  on  Magna Charta "  (1829) ;  "Legends  of 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  his  pro-  London  "  (1832) ;  and  a  catalogue  of  the  library, 
feasional  business  in  St  John.    In  1819  he  Jan.  8.— Dobson,  John,  an  English  architect 
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of  much  celebrity,  died  at  Newcastle,  aged  77  Melbury-house,  Dorset,  aged  69  years.    lie 

years.    He  was  bom  at  Ohirton,  near  North  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  be- 

Shiolds,  and  early  evincing  some  artistic  talent,  fore  quitting  the  University  entered  the  diplo- 

was  carefully  educated  for  the  profession  to  matic  service.    In  1816  he  was  attached  to  the 

which  he  devoted  his  life.    Boon  after  attaining  embassy  at  St  Petersburg ;  at  Constantinople, 

his  majority  he  travelled  in  England  and  France,  1820;  and  at  Naples,  1822.    In  1824  he  wu 

studying  church  architecture,  and  immediately  appointed  attache  at  the  Hague;  in  1825  secre- 

after  his  return  entered  upon  his  work.    As  tary  of  legation  at  Florence;  in  1828  held  the 

his  reputation  began  to  extend    beyond  the  same  office  at  Naples ;  in  1832  was  secretary  of 

imits  of  his  own  country,  he  was  called  upon  embassy  at  Vienna ;  in  1835  was  under-Secre- 

to  design  houses,  churches,  and  castles,  in  other  tary  of  State  at  the  Foreign  Office;  and  envoy 

£arts  of  England.   The  churches  built  from  Mr.  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at 

tobson's  plans  were  numerous,  and   among  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  from  August,  1840,  to 

them  may  be  mentioned  that  of  St.  Thomas,  1849,  when  he  retired  upon  a  pension.  He  was 

Newcastle ;     the   Scottish   church  at   North  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  displayed 

Shields,  in  1818 ;  Gesmond  church,  at  Monk-  a  great  fondness  for  horticultural  pursuits, 

wearmouth ;    Lynn    church,   at   Warrington,  Jan.  10. — Cameeon,  Rev.  Ciiables  Richasd, 

Cheshire ;  St.   Stephen's,   South   Shields ;  St.  rector  of  Swaby,  died  at  Swaby,  Lincolnshire, 

Mary's,  Jarrow,  aud  St.  Mary's,  Rye  Hill ;  be-  aged  85  years.     He  was  educated  at  Christ 

sides   schools  built,   cemeteries  laid  out,  etc.  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  the  author  of  several 

The  restoration  of  Lambton  Castle  for  the  Earl  sermons   and   pamphlets,  among   which  are 

of  Durham  afford  a  an  instance  of  his  inventive  "  Lectures  on  Confirmations ;"  u  A  Sermon  on 

genius;  the  graving-dock,  at  St.  Peter's  ship-  the  Death  of  Nelson;"  "  Sayings  and  Doings  of 

yard,  his  talent   as  engineer,  and  the  Central  Popery ;"  "A  Letter  to  Mr.  Whitraore on tho 

Railway-station  at  New  Castle,  his  taste  and  Corn  Laws;"  "A  Pamphlet  on  the  Sabbath 

skill  as  a  designer.    Mr.  Dobson  was  also  em-  Question,  addressed  to  Archbishop  Whately;" 

ployed  extensively  by  the  Government  on  the  "Parochial  Sermons;"  "On  the  Antichrist  of 

Custom-houses    at   Glasgow,    Newcastle,  and  St.  John;"  "On  the  Revolutions  of  1848;"  and 

Liverpool.     The   Royal    Arcade,  Newcastle,  a  "  Poem  on  the  New  Moral  World  against  So- 

was  from  his  designs,  and  he  also  executed  sev-  cialism." 

eral  important  hydraulio  works.     The  result  Jan.  15. — Ho  a  re,  Venerable  Charles  James, 

of  his  many  years  of  industry  and  devotion  to  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  died  at  Goldstone,  aged 

his  department  of  art,  will  long  afford  a  pleas-  83  years.    He  was  privately  educated,  and  was 

ing  study  for  the  profession  in  which  he  had  admitted  a  pensioner   of  St.  John's  College, 

attained  the  front  rank.  Cambridge,  from  which  he  graduated  with  high 

Jan.  9.— Szemeek,  Bertal an,  a  Hungarian  honors  in  1803.  In  1806  he  was  elected  a  Fel- 
statesman  and  author,  died  at  Paris,  aged  58  low  of  his  College,  and  the  following  year  was 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Borsod  County,  re-  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Blandford  Forum, 
ceived  his  early  education  at  Miskolcz  and  Kaz-  in  Dorsetshire,  and  in  1821  to  the  Vicarage  of 
mark,  and  took  a  course  of  philosophical  and  Godstone.  In  1829  he  was  promoted  to  the 
legal  studies  at  Patak  and  Presburg.  In  1836-7  Archdeaconry  of  Winchester;  and  in  1831  to  a 
he  travelled  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  and  canonry  in  that  cathedral.  In  1847  he  was 
subsequently  held  various  public  offices  in  his  translated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Surrey, 
native  country.  He  was  appointed  Minister  of  which  he  resigned  in  1860,  on  account  of  fail- 
the  Interior  in  the  Batthyanyi  cabinet,  being  ing  health,  consequent  upon  his  great  age. 
also  elected  representative  of  Borsod  in  the  Among  his  many  publications  may  be  men- 
national  assembly  of  Pesth,  officiated  for  some  tioned :  "  Seven  Charges  as  Archdeacon  of 
months  as  commissary  of  the  revolutionary  Winchester,  with  Notes:"  *4  The  Course  of  Di- 
government  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  on  the  vine  Judgments;  eight  Lectures,  principally  in 
declaration  of  independence  in  Debreczin,  was  reference  to  the  Present  Times,  and  the  impend- 
chosen  by  Kossuth  President  of  the  new  min-  ing  Pestilence"  (1832);  "Memoir,  with  Ro- 
istry,  with  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  He  mains  of  the  Rev.  Charles  John  Pater'son;" 
opposed  tho  transfer  of  dictatorial  power  to  "Tendency  of  Principles  in  Tracts  for  the 
Gorgey,  and  after  the  surrender  of  the  latter,  Times"  (1841);  "Baptism,  or  the  Ministration 
escaped  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  went  to  of  Public  Baptism  of  Infants,  to  be  read  in  the 
Paris,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  In  Church,  Scripturally  illustrated  and  explained ;" 
exile  he  published,  besides  some  minor  writings,  "Holy  Scriptures  and  Essays,"  besides  many 
L.  Batthy&nyi,  A.  Gorgei,  und  L.  Kossuth,  and  other  sermons  and  theological  essays. 
"  Hungary  from  1848  to  1860."  Jan.  15.— Ritchie,  Lkitch,  an  English  editor 

Jan.  9. — Dod,  Robert  Phipps,  compiler  of  and  novelist,  formerly  one  of  the  editors  of 

the  "Parliamentary  Companion,"  and  "Peer-  "Chambers'  Cyclopaedia,"  died  at Edinburgh, 

age  and  Baronetage,"  died  at  Nant  Issa-hall,  aged  64  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Greenock, 

near  Oswestry,  Shropshire,  from  the  effects  of  and  early  entered  a  banking-house  in  his  native 

an  accident  while  shooting.  town,  but  subsequently  went  to  London,  where 

Jan.  10. — Ilohestkr,  William  Thomas  Hor-  he  became  an  author  by  profession,  editing  in 

tob  Fox-Strangways,  fourth  Earl  of,  died  at  succession,  "The Englishman's Magazine." "The 
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Era,"  and  "The  Indian  News."  He  also  edited  there.  He  was  the  author  of  Uittoire  de  la 
the  "Library  of  Romance,"  and  wrote  the  Campagne  de  1815,  published  in  1857,  and  Lee 
letter-press  for  "Turner's  Annual  Tour"  and  Troie  Marechaua  de  France  (1858).  The  former 
"Heath's  Picturesque  Annual,"  to  collect  ma-  work  is  not  allowed  to  enter  France, 
terials  for  whioh  he  made  annual  journeys  over  Jan.  81. — White,  Robert  Meadows,  D.  D., 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  He  edited  twelve  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  Magdalen  College, 
volumes  of  these  works,  and  published  in  the  Oxford,  Rector  of  Slimbridge,  near  Stonehouse, 
mean  time  novels  entitled  "  The  Magician"  and  Gloucestershire,  and  an  author  of  some  note, 
"Schinderhannes,  the  Robber  of  the  Rhine."  died  at  the  rectory,  aged  67  years.  He  gradu- 
Besides  several  other  novels,  he  published  in  ated  at  Magdalen  College  in  1819,  was  ordained 
1857  "Weary-foot  Common,"  and  the  follow-  deacon  in  1821,  priest  in  1822,  and  in  1832  be- 
ing year,  "  Winter  Evening  Sketches  and  Es-  came  college  tutor,  holding  the  office  for  several 
says."  years.    In  1834  he  was  elected  Rawlinson  Pro- 

Jan.  18. — Neilson,  James  Beaumont,  civil  lessor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  was  vice-president 
engineer,  died  at  Queenshill,  aged  72  years.  He  of  his  college  in  1838.  At  that  time  he  enjoyed 
was  a  native  of  Shettleston,  near  Glasgow,  and  the  character  of  domestic  historian  and  auti- 
was  brought  up  as  a  working  mechanic,  though  quary  of  his  college,  besides  being  the  chief 
not  without  some  educational  advantages,  authority  in  the  English  language.  With  all 
Some  accidental  circumstances  led  him  in  the  his  other  literary  labor,  he  assumed  the  editing 
course  of  his  studies  and  experiments  to  direct  of  the  poem  "  Ormulum,"  preserved  in  the 
his  attention  to  the  process  of  smelting  iron,  Bodleian  Library,  a  work  which  he  had  in  hand 
and  after  much  perseverance  he  ultimately  nearly  twenty  years;  and  in  order  to  do  full 
satisfied  himself  that  a  vastly  increased  and  justice  to  that  portion  containing  Danish  ex- 
improved  action  of  the  artificial  blast  employed  pressions,  and  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  Danish 
in  furnaces  could  be  obtained  by  heating  the  language,  he  visited  Denmark  in  1837.  Dr. 
air  in  its  passage  from  the  blowing  cylinder  White  was  a  correspondent  of  most  of  the 
into  the  furnace,  and  thus  resulted  the  hot-  English  philologists,  Dr.  Bosworth,  Benjamin 
blast,  a  process  which  completely  revolution-  Thorpe,  Mr.  Garnett,  and  others. 
ized  the  iron  trade.  Jan.  31. — Falconer,  Hugh,  M.  D.,  an  cmi- 

Jan.  21. — Humphreys,  William,  a  skilful  line  nent  British  naturalist,  and  President  of  the 

engraver,  died  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  aged  71  Royal  Society,  London,  died  at  his  residence  in 

years.   He  was  formerly  from  Philadelphia,  from  Park  Crescent,  aged  55  years.    He  was  educa- 

whence  he  went  to  London,  where  he  engraved  ted  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1826 

many  fine  pictures,  including  "  Sancho  and  the  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  entered  upon  and 

Duchess,"  by  Leslie,  and  "Young  Lambton,"  completed  his  medical  studies.    Subsequently 

by  Lawrence.  he  entered  the  East  India  Company's  service  as 

Jan.    22. — Boniface,  J.    (X.  B.  Saintine),  assistant-surgeon,  where  his  acquisitions  in  the 

author  of  Picciola,  died  at  Paris,  aged  66  years,  study  of  botany  won  for  him  the  supcrintend- 

He  was  exceedingly  successful  as  a  writer,  and  ence  of  the  botanical  gardens  at  Serampore, 

his  name  is  enduringly  connected  with  several  and  latterly  at  Calcutta.    In  this  occupation 

most  popular  pieces,  especially  VOure  et  la  (with  the  exception  of  the  usual  furlough  .to 

Pacha  and  Riche  d?  Amour.    At  the  time  of  Europe)  he  passed  twenty  years  of  his  useful 

his  death  he  was  Honorary  President  of  the  and  valuable  life,  returning  to  England  with 

Soci6t£  des  Gens  de  Lettres.  shattered  health  about  two  years  ago,  to  pursue 

Jan.  23. — Oharras,  Jean  Baptists  Adolphe,  the  same  career  with  unabated  ardor.    In  the 

a  French  republican  soldier,  statesman,  and  domain  of  Indian  botany  he  may  be  said  to 

author,  died  an  exile  in  Belgium,  aged  55  years,  have  created  the  teas  of  Assam,  the  first  suc- 

He  was  a  native  of  Pfalsburg,  in  the  depart-  cessful  attempt  to  transfer  the  tea-plant  of 

ment  of  the  Meurthe,  took  part  in  the  Revolu-  China  to  a  foreign  region.    But  perhaps  tho 

tion  of  1830,  was  promoted  in  1833  to  the  rank  most  striking  of  Dr.  Falconer's  discoveries  were 

of  lieutenant,  and  for  writing  a  series  of  articles  those  in  the  department  of  paleontology,  where 

in  the  "National"  on  military  affairs  which  he  might  be  considered  almost  equal  to  the 

gave  umbrage  to  the  Government,  was  sent  to  Cuviers,  tbe  Owens,  and  the  Lyells.    From  the 

Algeria.    Here  he  distinguished  himself  on  the  lowest  range  of  the  Himalayas  he  made,  ar- 

battlc-fields  as  well  as  in  the  training  of  native  ranged,  described,  and  carried  to  England  tho 

troops  and  the  colonization  of  the  country,  largest  collection  of  fossilized  organic  remains 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  became  under-  which  was  ever  made.    In  this  pursuit  he  trav- 

Becretary  of  State  and  representative  for  the  elled  extensively,  and  but  a  few  months  previ- 

department  of  Pay  de  D6me.    He  was  one  of  ous  to  his  death  he  inspected  the  caves  or  Gib- 

the  chief  pillars  of  the  Republican  Government,  raltar,  in  which  he  found  the  fossilized  bones 

and  a  victim  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2,  of  man  with  those  of  mastodons,  elephants,  etc 

1851.    In  January,  1852,  he  was  transported  to  Dr.  Falconer  was  a  thorough  master  of  geology, 

Belgium,  but  two  years  after  was  expelled  from  botany,  and  zoology,  was  well  versed  in  eth- 

thence  at  the  request  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  had  nology  and  archaeology,  and  was  both  a  classi- 

denounced  on  many  occasions.  Since  December,  cal  and  oriental  scholar.    Among  his  published 

1857,  however,  he  has  been  permitted  to  reside  works  are  "  Fauna  Antiqua  Sivalonis,  being  tho 
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Fossil  Zoology  of  tho  Sewalik  Hills  in  the  North  Report  on  Epidemic  Cholera,  as  it  prevailed  in 

of  India,"  and  a  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  London,  in  1848-'49." 
Fossil  Remains  of  Vertebrata  in  the  Museum  of        Feb.  12. — Northumberland,  Algernon  Per- 

Bengal."    Ho  was  also  a  large  contributor  to  or,  fourth  Duke  of,  K.  G.,  and  an  Admiral  id  the 

the  Geological  and  Philosophical  Transactions.  Royal  Navy,  born  December  15, 1792 ;  died  at 

Jan.  — . — Bouillet,  M.,  French  lexicographer  Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland,  February  12, 

and  author,  died  in  Paris,  aged  66  years.    Dur-  1865.    He  was  descended  through  the  female 

ing  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  professor  line  from  the  ancient  family  cf  Percys,  was 

of  literature  in  the  University  of  Paris.    In  1840  educated   at  Eton  College,  entered  the  na?al 

he  was  named  Principal  of  the  College  Bourbon  service  in  1805,  and  in  1809,  as  midshipman  of 

(now  Lycee  Bonaparte),  and  held  that  post  un-  the  Hydra,  commanded  a  gunboat  in  coSpera- 

til  some  disturbance  by  the  students,  which  he  tion  with  the  Spanish  patriots  on  the  coast  of 

ineffectually  tried  to  quiet,  caused  him  to  be  re-  Andalusia.    As  acting  captain  of  the  Caledo- 

moved.    In  1850,  however,  he  received  com-  nia,  he  took  part  in  a  partial  action  with  the 

pensation  in  being  named  honorary  member  of  French  fleet  off  Toulon  in  1813,  and  was  pres- 

the  Council  of  the  University,  Inspector  of  the  ent  at  the  taking  of  Genoa,  in  1814.    He  be- 

Academy  of  Paris,  and  subsequently  Inspector  came  commander  in  March,  1814;  captain  in 

General  of  Public  Instruction.    So  far  back  as  August,  1815 ;  rear-admiral  on  the  reserved  list 

1826  he  published  his  "  Dictionnaire  Classique  in  November,  1850;  vice-admiral  July,  1857; 

de  l'Antiquite  Sacr6  et  Profane,"  on  the  plan  and  admiral  in  October,  1862.   In  1816,  during 

of  Lempriere.    His  "  Historical  and  Geographi-  the  lifetime  of  the  second  duke,  his  father,  he 

cal  Dictionary"  appeared  in  1842,  in  one  volume  was  called  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  title 

stout  8vo,  and  containing  more  than  two  thou-  of  Baron  Prudhoe,  of  Prudhoe  Castle.    But  he 

sand  pages,  double  columns,  closely  but  legibly  had  no  taste  for  public  life,  and  he  employed 

Erin  ted.  This  was  at  once  acoepted  as  the  best  his  energies  in  travelling  in  the  East,  where  he 
ook  of  the  kind  that  had  appeared  in  France,  found  abundant  opportunities  to  gratify  his 
and  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  more  concise  and  taste  for  the  higher  pursuits  of  archaeology  and 
satisfactory  work  of  reference  exists  in  any  Ian-  for  researches  into  the  early  history  of  nations. 
guage.  In  Paris  Bouillet's  book  was  recom-  Several  Coptic  manuscripts,  as  well  as  seulp- 
mended  by  the  University,  and  adopted  by  men  tures  and  coins  of  various  countries,  were  col- 
of  letters  and  men  of  the  world ;  and  at  the  lected  by  him  during  his  travels,  and  the 
present  moment  it  may  be  found  in  almost  national  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in 
every  counting-house  and  on  almost  every  the  British  and  other  Museums  are  greatly  in- 
writing-desk  in  that  city.  Though  it  had  been  debted  to  his  liberality.  In  recognition  of  his 
approved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  it  was  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  literature 
attacked  in  the  Ultramontane  "  Univers; "  and,  and  the  interests  of  art,  the  University  of  Ox- 
to  his  great  surprise  and  regret,  M.  Bouillet  ford  conferred  on  him  in  1841  tho  honorary 
found  that  his  inoffensive  book  was  included  in  degree  of  D.  O.  L.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
the  Index  Expurgatorius.  He  made  a  journey  Royal  Society,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians 
to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  remonstrating  or  of  London,  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
explaining,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  removing  and  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  He  was 
the  interdict,  but  in  getting  the  approval  of  the  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
Holy  See.  It  is  understood  that  the  "  Diction-  quaries  of  Copenhagen,  a  Director  of  the 
naire"  has  gone  through  eighteen  editions.  British  Museum,  and  President  of  the  Royal 
The  "  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres,  et  United  Service  Institution.  In  1847  he  soc- 
des  Arts,"  has  also  gone  through  several  edi-  ceeded  his  brother  in  the  titles  and  possessions 
tions.  '  of  his  ancestors,  and  from  that  time  devoted 
Jan.  — . — Romani,  Signor  Felix,  an  Ital-  liberally  of  his  abundant  resources  to  the  in- 
ian  librettist,  died  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  terests  of  church  and  charitable  institutions,  as 
aged  75  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  well  as  to  those  of  science  and  literature.  Par- 
and  was  one  of  the  few  whose  poetry  has  ob-  ticularly  was  he  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
tained  celebrity  apart  from  the  musical  associ-  the  sailor,  and  iu  1856  was  completed  at  his 
ations  with  which  it  was  connected.  His  most  expense  the  Sailors'  Home,  at  North  Shields, 
successful  productions  were  the  librettos  of  the  On  the  formation  of  the  Derby  cabinet  in 
operas  Norma  and  VElUir  cPAmore.  1852,  the  late  Duke  became  the  first  Lord  of 
Feb.  1.— Granger,  Richard  Dugard,  F.  R.  S.,  the  Admiralty,  and  remained  in  the  Cabinet 
an  eminent  medical  author  and  lecturer,  died  until  the  breaking  tip  of  the  Government  in 
at  Highgate,  London,  aged  68  years.  He  was  December  of  that  year.  On  taking  office  he 
formerly  Lecturer  on  Physics  and  Structural  was  made  Privy  Councillor,  and,  in  the  same 
Anatomy  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  He  was  year,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1857  a  hand- 
the  author  of  "  Elements  of  General  Anatomy,  some  quarto  volume  was  produced  under  his 
containing  an  Outline  of  the  Organization  of  auspices,  for  private  distribution,  containing  a 
the  Human  Body  "  (1829) ;  "  Observations  on  series  of  architectural  illustrations  of  the  an- 
the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Spinal  tiquities  of  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
Cord  "  (London,  1837);  "  Observations  on  the  with  descriptive  letter- press  and  tables  of  the 
Cultivation  of  Organio  Science,"  and  "  Sanitary  descent  of  the  Percy  family.    An  illustrated 
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edition  of  his  valuable  Egyptian  Museum,  by  an  March  — . — Schott,  Dr.  II.,  Director  of  the 

able  Egyptologist,  was  in  forwardness  at  the  Botanical  and  Geological  Garden    at  SchOn- 

time  of  his  decease.    He  acquired  in  1856,  at  brunn,  near  Vienna,  died  there.    He  travelled 

Rome,  the  famous  Camuccini  collection,  the  extensively  in  the  Brazils  early  in  this  cen- 

most  valuable  gallery  which,  for  many  years,  tury,  and  had  published  many  sterling  works 

has  been  permitted  to  leave  Italy,  consisting  of  upon  those  branches  of  science  which  he  culti 

seventy-four  paintings,  and  which  are  described  vated. 

by  Waagen  in  the  supplement  to  his  "  Galleries  April  1. — Pasta,  Madame  Gittditta,  an  emi- 

of  Art  in  Great  Britain."    Having  no  issue,  the  nent  opera-singer,  died  at  her  villa  near  Lake 

Duke  is  succeeded  by  his  cousin  the  Earl  of  Como,  Italy,  aged  66  years.    A  Jewess  by  birth, 

Beverley.  her  first  musical  education  was  derived  from 

Feb. — . — Pacha,  Pib  Mehemet,    a    negro  the  maitre  de  ckapelU  of  Como  Cathedral.    At 

Turkish  admiral,  died  at  Eyoub,  Turkey.  the  age  of  fifteen  she  became  a  pupil  at  the 

March  17. — Mathieu,  M.  (de  la  Drome),  a  Milan  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  five  or  six 
French  meteorologist  and  author,  died  at  Ro-  years  later  she  came  out  at  the  Venice  and 
main,  France,  aged  57  years.  He  was  in  early  Milan  Operas.  In  1821  she  appeared  on  the 
life  an  ardent  politician,  and  professed  the  more  Paris  stage,  and  in  the  following  year  she  sang 
advanced  doctrines  of  democracy.  Some  time  at  Verona  to  the  members  of  the  Congress, 
previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he,  in  con-  From  1824  to  1880  is  generally  considered  to 
junction  with  a  few  friends  of  like  views,  have  been  the  most  brilliant  period  of  her  ca- 
formed  at  Romain  an  association  to  which  he  reer.  Managers  fought  and  masters  composed 
gave  the  name  of  the  Athenee  de  Belles  Lettret,  for  her.  Bellini  composed  "Norma"  and  the 
but  the  ideas  promulgated  there  proving  in-  "Sonnambula"  that  she  might  sing  in  them, 
compatible  with  the  existing  institutions,  his  and  for  her  Pacini  wrote  his  "  Niobe."  Her  face 
conferences  were  prohibited  and  the  lecture-  was  not  prepossessing,  neither  could  her  voice 
room  shut  up.  He  then  founded  a  journal  in  be  compared  to  that  of  many  other  celebrated 
which  he  advocated  the  socialist  doctrines  singers  of  that  time  and  of  the  present  day; 
which  formed  the  staple  of  his  teaching  in  the  but  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  was  so  strong 
Athenaeum.  When  the  Republic  was  pro-  within  her,  so  tenacious  was  her  determination 
claimed,  the  Department  of  the  Dr6me  elected  to  attain  to  a  high  position  in  her  art,  that  it 
M.  Mathieu  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  he  conquered  every  thing;  and  in  spite  of  failures 
was  reelected  in  1849.  On  the  night  of  the  in  Italy  and  France,  which  embittered  the  com- 
coup  d'etat  he  was  arrested.  Banished  from  mencement  of  her  career,  she  succeeded  in  plac- 
F ranee,  he  first  took  up  his  residence  in  Bel-  ing  herself  at  the  head  of  that  band  of  illus- 
giura,  and  subsequently  in  Chambe>y,  where  he  trious  artists  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  will 
pave  up  politics  and  devoted  himself  to  science,  ever  be  surpassed  or  even  equalled.  The  ex- 
He  invented  a  musket  revolver,  and  extracted  tent  of  her  voice  was  remarkable.  In  her 
a  gas  from  resin  with  which  he  made  some  ex-  prime  she  is  said  to  have  had  the  full  range  of 
periments  at  Marseilles.  The  latter  portion  of  two  and  a  half  octaves.  It  must  be  nearly  thirty 
his  life  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  years  since  she  left  the  stage,  but  she  once  after- 
meteorology,  and  the  publication  of  his  al-  wards  quitted  her  Como  retreat  to  sing  at  St. 
manacs.  These  had  an  immense  circulation,  Petersburg,  for  a  very  large  remuneration, 
some  of  the  predictions  concerning  the  weather  April  11.— Withbhtugtok,  W.  F.,  an  Eng- 
being  so  strikingly  verified  that  among  the  lish  painter  of  much  note,  died  in  London, 
lower  classes  he  was  considered  a  prophet.  aged  79  years.    In  1805  he  became  a  student 

March  20. — Tbotox,  Const  antine,  a  distin-  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1811  exhibited 
gnished  French  artist,  died  in  Paris,  aged  52  at  the  British  Institution  a  picture  of  u  Tintern 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Sevres,  studied  Abbey."  He  became  an  A.  R.  A.,  and  in  1830 
under  Riocreux,  exhibited  for  the  first  time  and  in  the  following  year  exhibited  the  "  Corn- 
in  1833,  and  worked  uninterruptedly  until  Field."  Among  his  best  pictnres  are  some 
worn  down  by  fatigue  and  over-exertion.  He  which  have  figure  subjects ;  of  these  "  The 
was  the  rival  of  Landseer  and  Rosa  Bonheur.  Hop-Garden,"  which  forms  part  of  the  Sheep- 
His  "Boeufs  an  Labour,"  "Return  from  the  shank's  gifts,  now  at  South  Kensington,  is  per- 
Farra,"  and  "Starting  for  Market,"  will  hand  haps  the  best.  Among  other  paintings  of  note 
down  his  name  to  posterity  as  an  animal  are  "The  Stepping  Stones,"  "John  Gilpin," 
painter  of  the  first  order  of  merit.  He  left  a  "Sancho  Panza,"  and  "Don  Quixote."  In 
large  fortune.  1840  he  was  made  R.  A. 

March  24. — Kiss,  Prof.    Karl   August,  a  April  14. — Gbesslt,  Ajrmattd,  a  celebrated 

German  sculptor,  died  in  Berlin,  aged  63  years.  Swiss  geologist,  died  near  Berne,  in  the  52d 

He  was  a  native  of  Silesia,  and  at  the  age  of  year  of  his  age.    Born  near  Laufen,  he  began 

twenty  became  a  pupil  of  Ranch  at  the  Academy  to  roam  about  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 

of  Berlin.    The  group  of  the  Amazon  and  the  the  Jura  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  stand  on 

Tiger  first  brought  him  into  notice.    Among  his  his  feet.    At  Strasburg,  where  he  went  to  study 

other  principal  works  are  a  statue  of  Frederic  medicine,  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 

the  Great,  two  of  Frederic  William  III.,  and  St.  Geological  Congress,  and  began  to  love  this 

Michael  overthrowing  the  Dragon.  science,  to  which  he  afterw.vd  entirely  devoted 
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himself,  and  in  which  he  soon  distinguished  merchant  of  Leith,  and  was  for  a  great  part  of 

himself  so  much  as  to  he  undisputedly  the  first  the  time  Belgian  Consol-General ;  but  these 

authority  in  geological  questions  of  the  Jura  duties,  discharged  in  the  most  energetic  manner, 

Mountains.    His  work  on  the  Solothurn  Jura,  still  left  him  time,  which  he  devoted  to  Utera- 

published  by  him  and  his  friends  Desor  and  ture  and  archaeology.    He  was  deeply  versed 

Agassiz,  at  once  established  him  as  such.    Un-  in  archaeological  science,  and  had  an  accurate 

selfish  to  a  point  which  became  imprudent,  he  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  natural  his- 

practised  his  science  for  the  sake  of  science  alone,  tory,  mineralogy,  and  kindred  sciences,  and 

buried  among  the  clay  and  stones  of  the  moun-  was  also  familiar  with  most  of  the  languages 

tains,  hammering,  digging,  and  scratching  for  of  the  Continent.    He  contributed  many  inter- 

dayB  together,  he  oared  for  nothing  else,  and  est  in g  papers  to  the  Antiquarian  and  other  so- 

was  entirely  oblivious  of  any  claims  of  society  cieties  with  which  he  was  connected,  besides 

on  him.    Gressly's  geological  studies  for  the  preparing  several  works  for  the  press,  among 

piercing  of  the  Hauenstein  gave  evidence  of  a  which  was  a  quarto  volume,  published  in  1863, 

truly  admirable  penetration  and  sagacity ;  with  giving  illustrations  of  the  Runio  literature  of 

the  greatest  accuracy  he  pointed  out  the  depth  Scandinavia,  with  translations  in  Danish  and 

of  the  different  beds  and  strata.    If  his  advice  English  of  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  mound 

had  been  followed  in  every  particular  and  his  at  Mesehowe,  Orkney,  which  was  opened  in 

warning  been  listened  to,  the  terrible  oatas-  1861.    Ho  was  also  the  author  of  an  elaborate 

trophe  in  the  Hauenstein  tunnel,  which  cost  so  work  on  "  The  Herring ;  its  Natural  History 

many  lives,  would  not  have  happened.     His  and  National  Importance." 

services  in  the  building  of  the  Jura  Railway  were  April  24. — Russia,  Nicholas  Alexaxdbo- 

equally  great     Some  years  later  he   aocom-  vrroa,  Czabbwitoh  of,  eldest  son  of  the  Em- 

panied  his  friend  Desor  to  the  Mediterranean,  peror  Alexander  II.,  and  the  Empress  Maria, 

for  the  purpose  of  scientific  examinations,  and  and  heir-apparent  to  the  imperial  throne,  died 

another  friend  and  well-known  natural  phUoso-  at  Nice,  France,  aged  21   years.    He  was  a 

pher,  Prof.  Karl  Vogt,  in  his  voyage  to  Iceland,  young  man  of  fine  scholarship,  but  having  a 

Norway,  etc.  delicate  constitution,  unlike   his  father  and 

April  16. — Luoas,  Samuel,  editor  of  the  Lon-  grandfather,  he  displayed  no  predilection  for  a 

don  " Morning  Star,"  died  in  London,  aged  54  military  life;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  was 

years.    He  was  a  native  of  Brighton,  a  man  of  officially  connected  with  the  array,  holding  a 

fine  abilities  and  earnest  convictions,  and  thor-  high  rank,  not  only  in  the  Russian  army,  bat 

oughly  identified  with  the  Liberal  party  in  Eng-  in  the  Prussian  also.     The  betrothal  of  the 

land.    Well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  public  Grand  Duke  to  the  Princess  Dagmar,  second 

affairs,  his  party  possessed  in  him  an  able  and  daughter  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark, 

untiring  champion,  while  at  the  same  time  his  took  place  in  October  last,  at  Copenhagen,  and 

catholic  spirit  and  amiable  temper  rendered  was  afterwards  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  Ein- 

him  more  than  popular  with  all  who  knew  him.  peror  of  Russia,  in  accordance  with  a  law  ea- 

He  was  identified  with  all  the  social  reforms  of  tablished  by  Alexander  L    The  Grand  Duke 

his  time.    He  founded  the  Manchester  Public  had  long  suffered  with  what  was  believed  to  be 

Schools  Association,  after  the  plan  of  the  United  a  rheumatic  affection,  and  for  this  a  short  res- 

States  and  Canadian  systems — not  without  op-  dence  in  the  south  of  Europe  was  proposed  by 

position.    He  was  an  active  member  of  the  his  physicians ;  but  the  expected  relief  was  not 

Anti-Corn-Law  League.    He  helped  to  repeal  obtained,  and  he  survived  only  a  few  weeks. 

the  narrow-minded  restrictions  on  the  publish-  April  25.  —  Kmety,  Gen.   George  (Ismail 

ing  of  English  newspapers,  and  took  an  active  Pacha),  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Turkish,  and 

part  in  the  formation  and  direction  of  the  Con-  the  late  Hungarian  armies,  died  suddenly  in 

stitutional  Defence  Association,  which  had  its  London,  aged  51  years.    He  was  a  native  of 

origin  in  the  attempt  of  the  House  of  Lords  Hungary,  and  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergy* 

to  control  the  taxation  of  the  country,  and  man;  was  educated  at  the  Protestant  College 

its  reward  in   the   ultimate  triumph  of  the  at  Eperies,  and  the  Protestant  Lyceum  of  Pres- 

Oommons.    He  was  also  one  of  the  originators  burg,  where  he  contended  for  a  scholarship  in 

of  the  Emancipation  Society.    During  the  late  a  German  university,  and  was  successful.   In 

war  between  the  North  and  South,  he  was  a  consequence,  however,  of  an  error  ox  the  part 

warm  supporter  of  our  Government,  uphold-  of  the  clerk  of  the  committee  with  whom  the 

ing  it  with  earnest  vigor  through  much  opposi-  decision  rested,  the  reward  was  bestowed  on 

tion.    Mr.  Lucas  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  another  person  of  the  same  name.    This  dis- 

Bright,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Cob-  appointment  drove  him  to  the  army,  where  his 

den.  rapid  advancement  proved  his  faithfulness  to 

April    24.  —  Mitchell,  Johw    Mitchell,  duty.    On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  be- 

Knigtt  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  and  Belgian  tween  Austria  and  Hungary,  be  received  the 

Consul-General  for  Scotland,  died  near  Edin-  command  of  a  battalion  in  the  Hungarian  army, 

burgh,  aged  70  years.     He  received  a  good  and  won  himself  great  honor.    Subsequently 

education  at  the  Polmont  School,  and  was  he  was  made  general,  and  appointed  to  the 

afterwards  sent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  command  of  a  detached  division,  with  which 

For  nearly  fifty  years  he  was  in  business  as  a  he  routed  the  Austrians  at  Csoma,    When  the 
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Turks  wore  threatened  with  war  by  Austria  followed  in  December  by  a  letter  on  its  then 

and  Prussia,  because  of  their  hospitality  to  the  defective  state.    Haying  commenced  business 

Hungarian  exiles.  Gen.  Kmety  attached  him-  as  a  clerk  in  a  warehouse  in  London,  he  rose  by 

self  to  the  Turkish  service.    In  1851  he  re-  his  own  efforts  to  a  high  position,  and  subse- 

turned  to  England,  and  having  no  means  at  his  quentiy  set  up  an  establishment  upon  his  own 

command,  studied  music,  in  order  to  qualify  account,  where  he  made  in  time  a  comfortable 

himself  for  giving  lessons.    But  the  outbreak  fortune.    About  the  year  1820  he  became  in- 

of  the  Eastern  war  led  him  back  to  his  true  terested  in  politics,  and  not  long  after  was  a 

vocation.    He  again  offered  his  services  to  the  member  of  the  common  council  for  his  ward. 

Turks,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  a  division  In  1885  he  was  returned  to  that  assembly  for 

during  the  blockade  of  Ears,  under  the  name  the  oity  of  Coventry.    In  1847  he  retired  from 

of  Madjor  Ismail  Pacha,  inflicting  on  the  Bus-  business  and  spent  some  time  travelling  through 

sians  one  of  the  most  sanguine  defeats  they  bu&t  the  United  States,    In  July,  1850,  a  vacancy 

tained  during  the  whole  war.    For  his  gallant  occurred  for  the  borough  of  Lambeth,  and  Mr. 

services  in  this  campaign  he  was  named  lieu-  Williams  was  returned ;  he  was  also  reelected 

tenant- general,  and  decorated.    The  massacres  in  1852  and  in  1857,  representing  that  borough 

of  Syria  next  called  him  into  the  field.   He  was  until  his  death. 

placed  in  command  of  a  division,  and  arrived  April  80. — Ollendorff,  H.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  gram- 
just  in  time  to  put  a  stop  to  further  disorders,  marian  and  linguist,  died  in  Paris,  aged  60  years, 
boon  after,  he  retired  to  England,  with  a  liberal  He  was  a  German  Jew,  of  unprepossessing  ap- 
pension.  pearance.    His  method  of  teaching  French  and 

April  27. — Phtllimobe,  John   George,  an  German  was  both  popular  and  successful.    His 

English  legal  and  historical  writer  of  great  books  had  an  immense  sale  both  in  Europe  and 

ability,  died  at  his  residence  at  Shiplake  House,  this  country,  and,  as  he  was  his  own  publisher, 

Oxfordshire,  aged  55  years.    He  was  educated  his  income  was  very  large, 

at  Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  April  — . — Stullkb,  M.,  a  celebrated  archi- 

and  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1882.  tect  in  Prussia,  died  at  Berlin,  aged  64  years. 

In  1851  he  was  made  Queen's  counsel,  and  He  was  a  native  of  Berlin,  and  a  pupil  of  Skin- 

from  1852  to   1857  represented  Leominster  kel,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  had  at- 

in  Parliament.     He  was  the  author  of  sev-  tained  his  80th  year.     Having  obtained  the 

eral  legal  and  political  works,  among  which  patronage  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  undertook 

may  be  named  "Legal  Reform,"  "A  History  and  executed,  between  the  years  1840  and  1850, 

of  the  Law  of  Evidence,"  "  An  Introduction  to  an  immense  number  of  important  constructions, 

the  Study  and  Histoid  of  Roman  Law,"  "  Lee-  Besides  a  vast  number  of  private  residences,  he 

tores    on   Jurisprndence   and   Canon   Law,"  built  the  Council  Chamber  of  Perleberg,  the 

"Principles  and  Maxims  of  Jurisprudence,"  new  Winter  Palace  of  St  Petersburg,  the  Bourse 

and  "  Private  Law  among  the  Romans."     In  of  Berlin,  and  that  of  Frankfort,  and  the  new 

1863  he  produced  the  first  volume  of  uThe  Berlin  Museum,  which  ranks  first  among  his 

History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  George  works.    He  built  several  churches,  added  new 

III.,"  which  is  unfortunately  left  incomplete  by  apartments  to  the  palace  at  Potsdam,  finished 

his  death.  the  gardens  of  Sans  Souci,  erected  the  palace 

April  28. — Cunabd,  Sir  Samuel,  Bart.,  died  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin 

in  Prince's  Gardens,  aged  77  years.    He  was  for  in  Berlin,  and  yet  found  time  to  make  an  in> 

many  years  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Canard  &  mense  number  of  designs  for  goldsmiths'  work 

Co.,  to  whose  enterprise  and  ability  the  present  and  porcelain.    In  1835,  in  conjunction  with 

rapid  steam  communication  between  England  M,  Stack,  he  published  a  volume  entitled  "  De- 

and  this  country  is  mainly  owing.    In  recogni-  signs  for  Cabinet  Work." 

tion  of  these  services  he  was  made  a  baronet  in  April  — .— Piooolas,  Nicholas,    a   Greek 

1859.  litterateur,  died  at  Paris,  aged  72  years.    He 

April  28. — Williams,  William,  M.  P.,  a  lead-  was  a  native  of  Thessaly,  and  commenced  hia 

ing  liberal  politician  and  writer,  died  at  his  resi-  studies  at  Bucharest,  whence  he,  early  in  life, 

dence,  Park  Square,  Regent's  Park,  aged  76  removed  to  the  University  of  Paris.  Here,  in 
years.    He  was  descended  from  a  good  yeoman's  - 1828,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Earl 

family,  and  his  education  was  necessarily  ob-  of  Guilford,  under  whose  auspices  he  occupied 

tained  under   great   difficulties.     These  diffi-  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Corfu.    Afterwards 

culties  were  so  much  felt  by  him  in  after-life,  he  studied  medicine  at  Bologna,  where  he  took 

that  he  took  a  special  interest  in  drawing  the  his  doctor's  degree,  and  removed  to  Paris,  in 

attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  cause  of  edu-  which  city  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 

'"ition  among  the  middle  classes.    In  1846  he  death.    He  translated  Descartes'  Me ihode  pour 

brought  this  subject  before  the  House  of  Com-  Hen  conduire  la  Rai&on,  also  Paul  et  Virginiey 

mons,  upon  which  a  commission  of  inquiry  and  other  works  of  St.  Pierre.    He  added  a 

was  issued,  and  in    1848   he   made  further  supplement  to  the  Anthologia  Qracay  and  very 

efforts  by  publishing  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Rus-  recently  published   VEistoire   de$  Animaux 

sell,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  report  ePArUtotle,  a  work  which  was  the  labor  of  a 

of  the  u  commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  life.    To  these  must  be  added  a  critical  edition 

to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  Wales,"  of  Longus,  and  several  other  classical  works. 
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May  4. — Christy,  Hesby,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  May  80.— Kennedy,  Sir  James  Shjlw,  K.  0. 
etc.,  an  English  antiquarian,  naturalist,  and  B.,  an  eminent  British  officer,  died  at  Bath, 
palaeontologist,  died  at  La  Palisse  AHier,  France,  England,  aged  70  years.  He  was  educated  at 
aged  54  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Woodbines,  the  Royal  Military  College,  entered  the  army 
ifingston-upon-Thames.  His  early  years  were  in  1805,  as  ensign  in  the  43d  regiment,  served 
devoted  to  business  as  a  partner  in  a  manufac-  in  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  and  battle  of  Kioge, 
turiug  interest,  and  afterwards  he  succeeded  his  was  severely  wounded  at  the  action  of  Almeida, 
father  as  director  of  the  London  Joint  Stock  and  won  much  distinction  at  the  siege  of  Cm- 
Bank.  Having  a  decidedly  antiquarian  taste,  dad  Rodrigo,  and  later,  at  the  storming  of  Bad- 
he  devoted  much  time  to  travel,  for  the  purpose  ajoz,  the  action  of  Salamanca,  and  the  occnpa- 
of  observing  the  primitive  customs  of  the  more  tion  of  Madrid.  He  also  shared  in  the  glories 
remote  tribes  of  men,  collecting  arms,  imple-  of  Waterloo,  and,  after  the  war  was  over,  com- 
ments, dresses,  and  other  relics,  with  great  per-  manded  at  Calais,  during  the  three  years  of  the 
severance  and  industry.  His  explorations  ex-  army  of  occupation,  the  establishment  formed 
tended  throughout  Mexico,  a  portion  of  the  to  keep  up  the  communication  between  the 
United  States,  Canada,  British  Columbia,  the  army  and  England.  He  served  nine  years  as 
East,  Algeria,  aLvl  the  north  of  Africa,  Spain,  assistant  adjutant-general  at  Manchester,  as- 
Italy,  France,  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  sisted  in  organizing  the  constabulary  force  in 
and  during  his  travels  he  established  close  and  Ireland,  and  after  attaining  the  rank  of  major- 
intimate  relations  with  the  scientific  men  of  the  general  in  1846,  was  named  by  the  Dote  of 
countries  which  he  visited.  He  made  liberal  Wellington  to  several  very  important  corn- 
contributions  to  the  British  Museum  and  other  mands.  Sir  James  was  made  general  in  1862. 
like  institutions,  and  was  ever  ready  to  ad-  His  "Notes  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
vance  the  interests  of  these  departments  of  Plan  for  the  Defence  of  Canada,"  with  a  brief 
science.  Of  late  years  his  attention  had  been  memoir  of  his  life  and  services,  was  published 
more  particularly  directed  to  the  discoveries  in  1865. 

tending  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  he  June  1. — Grey,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  En- 
explored,  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  money  ward,  G.  C.  H.,  Chiet  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
and  time,  the  rock  shelters  that  line  the  banks  Court  of  Bengal,  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged 
of  the  Vezere,  in  Dordogne ;  the  results  of  79  years.  He  was  educated  at  University  Col- 
which  discoveries  were  to  be  embodied  in  a  lege,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1806.  In 
work  of  considerable  extent.  Mr.  Christy's  life  1811  he  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society 
was  consecrated  to  works  of  beneficence.  The  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1820  he  was  knighted  on 
starving  poor  of  Ireland,  the  Arabs  of  Algeria,  being  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  the  Indians  of  the  Brit-  of  Madras,  and  in  1825  was  transferred  to  the 
ish  North  American  colonies,  the  oppressed  in  Chief-Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Ben 
Syria,  and  more  recently  the  unfortunate  Danes,  gal.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  Commissioner 
have  reason  to  bless  him  as  a  benefactor.  He  for  the  affairs  of  Lower  Canada,  and  on  bis  re- 
was  a  Fellow  of  most  of  the  metropolitan  scien-  turn  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  and  received 
tific  societies.  the  Hanoverian  Order.    He  was  Governor  of 

May  12. — Treveltatt,  Raleigh,  an  English  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent,  Trinidad,  and  Lucia, 

scholar  and  author,  died  at  Nether witton  Hall,  from  1841  to  1846,  when  he  was  appointed 

Northumberland,  aged  83  years.    He  was  edu-  Governor  of  Jamaica.    For  a  period  of  about 

oated  at  Eton,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cam-  four  years  he  represented  the  borough  of  Tyne- 

bridge,  where  he  graduated  M.  A.  in  1807.    In  mouth  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

1810  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  June  2. — Kennedy,  W.  Desholu,  landscape 

Inn ;  but  on  inheriting  the  family  estates  at  the  and  figure  painter,  died  at  his  residence,  Soho- 

death  of  his  brother,  he  relinquished  the  active  square,  London,  aged  51  years.    He  was  a  na- 

duties  of  his  profession.    In  politics  he  was  a  tive  of  Dumfries,  Scotland ;  received  his  early 

staunch  Conservative,  as  his  published  works  education  in  drawing  at  the  Edinburgh  School 

indicate,  viz. :  "  Parliamentary  and  Legal  Ques-  of  Art,  and  at  the  London  Academy,  where  he 

tions  "  (1832),  and  "  Radical  Sketches  of  Times  won  some  honors,  and  in  1820  travelled  in  Rome. 

and  Men,  Political  and  Legal."    Ho  was  also  '  The  list  of  his  works  is  very  long,  but  among 

the  author  of  "Poems  and  Essays"  (1819);  "A  the  most  important  may  be  mentioned.  "The 

Poetical  Sketch  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  Italian  Goat-herd,"  "Gil  Bias,"  "The  last  of 

other  Poems;"  "The  Christian  Inheritance,  a  all  the  Bards  was  he,"  and  the  "Wardens." 

Sermon,"  and  "  Domestic  Forms  of  Prayer  for  His  representations  of  Italian  scenes  won  him 

Night  and  Morning."  great  credit  for  their  beauty  and  perfectness. 

May  19. — Bioa,  John  Stantan,  an  English  June  8. — Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  M.  P.,  an  Eng- 

author,  died  at  Ulverston,  aged  36  years.    He  lish  architect,  died  at  Rock  Hill,  Sydenham, 

spent  some  years  in  Ireland,  during  which  he  aged  61  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Woburo, 

edited  the    "  Downshire  Protestant ; "    since  where  he  was  educated  at  the  Free  School,  be- 

which  he  has  resided  in  Ulverston,  engaged  in  came  a  gardener,  and  subsequently  director  of 

editorial  and  literary  work.    He  was  better  the  gardens  and  grounds  at  Chatsworth,  owned 

known  in  this  country  by  his  "  Night  and  the  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  manager  of 

Soul,"  a  poem,  which  was  republished  here.  his  Derbyshire  estates.    The  grand  conserva- 
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tor  j  at  Chatsworth  was  entirely  the  production  evincing  much  laborious  research.  In  January, 
of  Mr.  Paxton,  and  was  in  fact  the  parent  of  1835,  Mr.  Cooke  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
the  far  more  famous  Crystal  Palace ;  and  the  Middle  Temple,  and  shortly  after  achieved  for 
costly  and  beautiful  gardens  and  terraces,  foun-  himself  an  enviable  position  in  his  profession 
tains,  and  water- works  of  these  grounds,  served  by  several  able  treatises,  as  well  as  some  valua- 
as  models  for  the  nobler  gardens,  terraces,  and  ble  tracts  upon  different  branches  of  law  re- 
fountains  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  After  the  form — among  which  may  be  mentioned  "  The 
completion  of  the  latter  great  achievement,  Mr.  Law  of  Defamation,"  "  Law  of  Copyhold  En- 
Paxton  seemed  inclined  to  pursue  the  profes-  franchiscment,"  and  the  "  Law  of  Agricultural 
sion  of  an  architect,  but  his  only  work  of  con-  Tenancies  and  Leases."  Mr.  Cooke  was  for  a 
sequence  was  a  costly  mansion  for  the  Baron  number  of  years  largely  employed,  under  the 
James  Rothschild.  He  also  devised  a  plan  for  Tithe  Commutation  Commission,  in  adjusting 
girdling  London  with  a  magnificent  arcade,  re-  disputes  relative  to  moduses  and  claims  to  ex- 
sembling  the  transept  of  the  old  Crystal  Palace,  emption,  during  the  long  period  that  all  tithes 
in  which  were  to  be  included  lines  of  railway  throughout  the  kingdom  were  undergoing  the 
worked  on  the  atmospheric  principle.  In  1854  process  of  extinction,  a  work  involving  an  im- 
he  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Cov-  mense  amount  of  labor.  He  was  also  the 
entry,  and  continued  to  represent  that  borough  author  of  "  Conquest  and  Colonization  of  Af- 
nntil  his  decease.  He  was  the  author  of  a  rica,"  "Inside  Sebastopol,"  and  "China  and 
"  Practical  Treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  Lower  Bengal,"  works  embodying  his  observa- 
Dahlia"  (1838),  and  a  "Cottage  Calendar."  tions  during  his  vacation  rambles.  He  received 
He  also  edited  "Paxton's  Flower  Garden,"  his  appointment  of  Copyhold  and  Enclosure 
u  Horticultural  Register,"  and  "  Botanical  Mag-  Commissioner  in  1861. 
azine."  June  20. — Lubbock,  Sir  Joim  W.,  Bart.,  F. 

June  11. — Wraxhall,  Fredebio  Charles  R.  8.,  astronomer  and  physicist,  died  at  Farn- 
La8oellbs,  an  English  author  and  translator,  borough,  Kent,  aged  62  years.  He  was  a  na- 
died  in  London,  aged  87  years.  He  was  a  tive  of  London,  and  graduated  at  Eton,  and  at 
native  of  Boulogne,  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1825.  Though 
Oxford,  studied  modern  languages  on  the  Con-  the  head  of  a  London  banking  firm,  he  devoted 
tinent,  and  in  1855  was  appointed  assistant  much  attention  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  was 
commissary  of  the  field  train  in  the  Turkish  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society  for  many  years, 
contingent,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  had  and  also  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  litera-  of  London.  In  1834  the  Royal  Society  award- 
ture  since  1850,  had  charge  of  the  "  Naval  and  ed  to  him  one  of  their  royal  medals  for  his 
Military  Herald  "  in  1858,  and  from  January,  papers  on  the  Tides.  In  1836  he  delivered  the 
1860,  to  March,  1861,  was  editor  of  the  "  Wcl-  Bakerian  Lecture  "  On  the  Tides  at  the  Port  of 
come  Guest."  Among  his  translations  may  be  London,"  and  the  Astronomical  Society  in  1848 
mentioned  Victor  Hugo's  Let  Miserable*.  He  gave  him  a  testimonial  for  his  researches  on  the 
was  the  author  of  a  "  Hand-book  to  the  Armies  theory  of  perturbations.  On  the  death  of  his 
of  Europe"  (1855);  "Wild  Oats"  (1857);  father  in  1840  ho  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy. 
"  Armies  of  the  Great  Powers  "  (1859) ;  "  Only  In  1852  he  served  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Kent, 
a  Woman "  (1862) ;  " Life  on  the  Sea ; "  "The  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  a  deputy- 
Backwoodsman  ;  or,  Life  on  the  Indian  Fron-  lieutenant  of  that  county.  The  following  are 
tier;"  and  "Golden  Hair,"  a  tale  of  the  Pil-  among  his  published  works:  Account  of  the 
grim  Fathers.  Traite  %ur  le  flux  et  reflux  de  la  Mer  of  Daniel 

June  13. — Southet,  Henbt  Herbert,  M.  D.,  Bernoulli ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Attraction  of 

a  medical  author,  and  brother  of  the  poet,  died  Ellipsoids  (London,  1830);    "On  the  Theory 

in  London,  aged  81  years.    He  graduated  at  of  the  Moon   and   on  the  Perturbations  of 

Edinburgh  in  1806;  became  a  Fellow  of  the  the  Planets"  (London,  1838);   "Mathematical 

Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1812;  was  an  Tracts"  (Lond.,  1834);   "A  Treatise  on  Prob- 

honorary  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  the  ability"  (Lond.,  1835);   "On  the  Determina- 

Royal  Society.     His  chief  reputation  was  in  tion  of  the  Distance  of  a  Comet  from  the  Earth, 

cases  of  lunacy,  and  he  was  for  many  years  ex-  and  the  Elements  of  its  Orbit "  (Lond.,  1885) ; 

aminer  of  lunatics  under  the  Court  of  Chancery.  "  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Computation 

He  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  George  IV.,  of  Eclipses  and  Occupations"  (Lond.,  1885); 

and  physician  to  the  London  Hospital.    He  "  Remarks   on   the    Classification  of  Human 

was  author  of  a  variety  of  medical  works,  the  Knowledge  "  (Lond.,  1838) ;  "  On  the  Heat  of 

chief  of  which  was  one  "  On  Pulmonary  Con-  Vapors,   and    on   Astronomical   Refractions " 

sumption."  (Lond.,  1840) ;  "  On  the  Clearing  of  the  London 

June  18. — Cooke,   George   Wingrove,  an  Bankers"  (Lond.,  1860);   "The  Stars  in  Six 

English  author,  and  Copyhold  and  Enclosure  Maps,  on  the   Gonomio  Projection"   (Lond., 

Commissioner,  died  in  London,  aged  52  years.  1860);  besides  numerous  papers  on  different 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  early  became  subjects  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and 

known  as  an  author  by  his  "  Memoirs  of  Lord  other  scientific  periodicals. 

Bolingbroke,"  his  "History  of  Party,"  and  his  June  20. — Thornton,  Richard,  an  English 

"  life  of  the  First  Lord  Shaftesbury,"  works  merchant  and  philanthropist,  died  at  Surrey, 
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aged  88  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Lonsdale,  of  which  had  been  the  amusement  of  Mr.Tay- 

educated  at  Clirist's  Hospital,  London,  and  lor's  leisure  hoars.    The  engraving  machine 

early  in  life  entered  the  mercantile  business  in  was  patented  in  England,  Ireland,  and  America, 

Southward    In  1798  he  became  a  member  of  After  an  interval  of  seven  years,  he  published 

Lloyd's,  where  his  fine  business  talents  insured  essays  on  the  lives  of  Loyola  and  of  Wesley;  a 

him  great  success.    His  risks  were  large,  but  volume  entitled  u  Restoration  of  Belief;"  two 

Fortune  seemed  ever  upon  his  side,  and  his  be-  volumes  of  essays,  "  Logic  and  Theology,"  and 

nevolence  kept  pace  with  his  good  fortune.  "Ultimate  Civilization;"  "The  Spirit  of  the 

He  built  and  endowed  almshouses,  provided  at  Hebrew  Poetry,"  and  a  series  of  autobiographi- 

a  cost  of  £40,000  schools  for  the  free  educa-  col   papers    published   last    year  in  "Good 

tion  and  support  of  the  poor  children  of  his  Words."    One  of  the  most  complicated  and 

native  plaoe,  gave  large  benefactions  to  other  beautiful  pieces  of  mechanism  now  at  work  in 

worthy  objects,  and  in  his  will  donated  im-  Manchester,  is  Mr.  Taylor's  machine  for  engrav- 

mense  sums  to  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  ing  patterns  upon  rollers  for  calico  printing, 

charitable  purposes.  June  — . — Malmstr5m,  Prof.  Ens,  a  Swedish 

June  25. — Febquson,  Robert,  M.  D.,  Physi-  poet,  died  at  Stockholm,  aged  49  yearn  As  a 
oian  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  an  emi-  student  he  was  awarded  the  great  prize  by  the 
nent  medical  writer,  died  at  Winkfield,  near  Swedish  Academy,  for  a  collection  of  elegies, 
Windsor,  England,  aged  65  years.  He  studied  at  which  he  published  in  1840,  under  the  title  of 
Heidelberg  and  Edinburgh,  and  after  graduat-  "  Angelica."  His  poems  are  alike  distinguished 
ing  from  the  latter  University  in  1828,  settled  by  tbeir  correctness  and  purity  of  form,  as  by 
in  London,  where  he  soon  established  himself  their  depth  of  thought.  Besides  Prof.  Maim- 
in  a  lucrative  profession,  devoting  most  of  his  strom's  miscellaneous  poems,  which  have  gone 
attention  to  the  diseases  of  women  and  chil-  through  three  editions,  he  has  published  an 
dren.  He  attended  the  Queen  in  every  con-  epic  poem,  "Ariadne,"  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
linemen  t,  and  his  consultation  practice  extended  most  popular  of  his  works,  and  several  valuable 
to  nearly  all  the  highest  families  in  the  king-  historical  essays  and  reviews, 
dom.  He  was  a  bold  and  original  practitioner,  July  28. — PraTonARD,  Edward  "William, 
but  at  the  some  time  a  most  laborious  student,  M.  D.,  a  medical  writer,  executed  for  the  mnr- 
and  a  very  voluminous  writer.  His  chief  pub-  der  of  his  wife  and  mother,  aged  40  years.  He 
liehed  works  are  his  "Essay  on  Puerperal  was  a  native  of  Southsea,  Hants;  educated  in 
Fever,"  and  his  edition  of  "Gooch's  Works."  London  and  Paris,  and  after  serving  as  an  assist- 
The  greater  part  of  his  writings  were  contribut-  ant  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  retired  to  private 
ed  anonymously  to  the  "  Quarterly  Review."  practice  in  Glasgow.  He  was  a  fellow  and  mem- 

June  28. — Taylor,  Isaac,  an  eminent  English  ber  of  many  learned  societies  in  the  United  King- 
author,  and  inventor  of  a  machine  for  printing  dom,  and  a  man  of  great  literary  ability.  Among 
patterns  upon  calico,  died  at  Stanford  Rivers,  his  writings  may  be  mentioned — w  Longevity," 
aged  77  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Lavenham,  "  Normal  Sleep,"  "  Chorea,"  u  Visit  to  Pit- 
in  Suffolk,  was  trained  as  an  artist,  but  early  in  cairn's  Island,"  "Antiquities  of  Filey,"  "To- 
life  adopted  literature  as  his  profession.  His  bacco :  its  Use  and  Abuse,"  "  Cure  of  Cancer" 
family  were  remarkable  for  their  literary  talent ;  "  Lecture  on  Egypt  and  its  Climate,"  "  Obam- 
his  mother,  brother,  and  sisters  having  all  writ-  pagne  in  Diphtheria,"  "  Tincture  of  Geraco  in 
ten  works  which  have  attained  a  wide  popu-  Gout,"  and  " S>ea-tangle  Tents;  or,  Laminaria 
larity.  In  1818  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Digitata,"  and  other  papers. 
"Eclectic  Review,"  but  his  first  independent  July  80. — Ladorde,  Ettennb,  Military  Goy- 
literary  venture  was  a  small  volume  entitled  ernor  of  the  Palace  of  Luxembourg,  died  in 
"Elements  of  Thought,"  published  in  1822.  Paris,  aged  84 years.  He  entered  the  service  in 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  translation  of  the  1804,  went  through  the  German  and  Russian 
"  Characters  of  Theophrastus,"  with  original  campaigns,  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Elba  in 
illustrations,  etched  by  the  author;  by  the  His-  1814,  returned  with  him  to  France,  and  was 
tory  of  the  "  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  to  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  After  the 
Modern  Times;"  the  "Process  of  Historical  Revolution  of  1830  he  made  the  campaign  of 
Proof;"  the  "Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Belgium.  In  1834  he  was  named  Command- 
Jane  Taylor;"  and  by  a  new  translation  of  ant  de  Place  at  Cambria,  and  in  1838  was  placed 
"Herodotus."  In  1829  the  "Natural  History  on  the  retired  list.  Being  warmly  attached  to 
of  Enthusiasm "  was  published  anonymously,  the  Bonapartist  cause,  he  participated  in  the 
and  rapidly  ran  through  eight  or  nine  editions,  conspiracy  of  1840  at  Boulogne,  was  arrested 
This  was  followed  by  "Fanaticism,"  "Spiritual  and  tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  served 
Despotism,"  "Saturday  Evening,"  and  "The  an  imprisonment  of  two  years.  In  1849  he 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life."  In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  vhen 
published  "Home  Education,"  and,  in  connec-  he  voted  with  the  majority,  who  were  opposed 
tion  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Traill,  took  part  in  to  republican  institutions.  In  1851  he  retireu 
bringing  out  a  new  translation  of  "  Josophus."  to  private  life,  and  some  few  years  after  was 
The  latter  work  was  accompanied  with  numer-  appointed  to  the  post  which  he  held  till  his 
ous  illustrations,  engraved  by  some  most  inge-  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  entitled 
nlous  and  elaborate  machinery,  the  invention  Napoleon  et  *a  Garde* 
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August  4.— Attouh,  William  Edmobbtoxv,  eminently  distinguished.    His  investigations  on 

a  Scottish  poet  and  novelist,  died  near  Elgin,  scientific  subjects  are  published  in  the  u  Trans* 

Scotland,  aged  52  years.    He  was  a  native  of  actions"  and  "Proceedings  "of  the  Royal  Irish 

Edinburgh;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Academy  and  Royal  Society,  in  the  u Proceed- 

which  he  afterwards  became  Professor,  and  in  ings  "  of  the  British  Association,  in  the  uLon- 

1881  gained  a  prize  for  the  first  poem,  "Judith."  don  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine," 

He  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1840 ;  and  etc.,  and  they  are  universally  acknowledged  to 

in  1845  was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  the  be   some  of  the  grandest   specimens  of  the 

chair  of  Rhetorio  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Edin-  higher  analysis.    The  last  and  most  elaborate 

burgh  University.  of  Hamilton's   writings  is  his  "  Method   or 

He  was  a  contributor  for  thirty  years  to  Calculus    of    Quaternions,"   which   occupied 

"Blackwood  "  and  other  magazines  under  the  twenty-two  years  in  its  elaboration.   The  three 

mom  04  plume,  partly,  of  Augustus  Dnnshunner.  leading  traits  of  the  author's  mind,  originality, 

His  ballads,  published  in  connectiou  with  Theo-  generalization,  and  independence,  are  conspic- 

dor©  Martin's  as  the  "Bon  Gaultier"  ballads,  uous  in  this  work.    Sir  William  Rowan  Hamil- 

gave  him  a  wide  fame,  aside  from  his  magazine  ton  twice  gained  vice-chancellor's  prizes  for 

reputation.    He  published  u  The  Lays  of  the  English  poetry.    He  ranked  metaphysics  above 

Scottish  Cavaliers,"  first  printed  in  a  collected  mathematics  in  the  hierarchy  of  science,  and 

form  in  1858,  and  now  in  their  seventeenth  maintained  that  its  highest  province  and  the 

edition;    "Firurilian:  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,"  region  of  poetry  lay  in  the  same  latitude.    His 

1854*  an  amusing  and  effective  burlesque  of  the  manuscripts,  in  sixty  volumes,  are  deposited  in 

sensational  drama;  u  Both  well:  a  Poem,"  giv-  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 

ing  an  episode  in  the  history  of  Mary,  Queen  Aug.  10. — Cuming,  Hugh,  F.  L.  S.,  an  Eng- 

of Scots,  published  in  1856 ;  an  edition  of  "The  lish  botanist  and conchologbt,  died  in  London, 

Ballads  of  Scotland,"  1857 ;  lectures  on  "  Poe-  aged  74  years.     Apprenticed  to  a  saiKmaker, 

try  and  Dramatic  Literature,"  delivered  in  Lou-  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  sea-faring 

don  in  1858;  translations  of  "Poems  and  Bal-  men,  and  in  1819  made  a  voyage  to  South 

lads  of  Goethe,"  a  joint  labor  with  Mr.  Theodore  America  and  settled  in  Valparaiso.    Here  his 

Martin ;  "  Norman  Sinclair,"  a  novel,  first  pub-  passion  for  shells,  which  had  existed  from  cliild- 

liahed  from  "Blackwood's"  pages  in  1861.   He  hood,  found  an  ample  field  for  development, 

was  also  the  author  of  some  amusing  papers,  and  in  1826  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  his 

of  which  the  dry  and  sly  humor,  perhaps,  was  favorite  pursuit.    With  this  object  he  built  a 

best  appreciated  by  his  own  countrymen,  cnti-  yacht  expressly  fitted  for  his  collections,  and 

tied  "  The  Glenmntchkin  Railway,"  a  burlesque  cruised  among  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific, 

of  the  railway  mania;  "How  I  stood  for  the  along  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  sub- 

Dreepdaily  Burghs,"  a  farcical  sketch  of  election-  sequently  among  the  Philippine  Islands,  where 

eering,  etc    Professor  Aytoun  was  a  D.  C.  L.  he  was  greatly  aided  in  his  researches  by  the 

of  Oxford,  and  held  other  academical  honors.  Spanish  Government.    After  several  years  of 

Aug.  — . — Hamilton,  Sir  William  Rowan;  absence,  he  returned  to  England  with  the  rich- 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  est  booty  that  had  ever  been  collected  by  a  sin- 
Dublin,  and  Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  gleman.  His  dried  plants  numbered  180,000 
born  in  Dublin,  August  4,  1805 ;  died  at  Dun-  specimens,  and  his  collections  of  shells  num- 
sink  Observatory  near  Dublin,  September  2,  bered  at  the  time  of  his  death  over  60,000,  be- 
1865.  At  a  very  early  age  he  gave  strong  indi-  ing  by  far  the  finest  in  Europe.  Large  numbers 
cations  of  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  of  birds,  reptiles,  quadrupeds,  and  insects,  were 
When  bat  four  years  of  age  he  had  made  some  also  added  to  the  museums  at  home  and  abroad, 
progress  in  Hebrew,  and  at  thirteen  years  was  Aug.  20. — Trelawney,  Kate  Howard,  for- 
in  different  degrees  acquainted  with  thirteen  mer  mistress  of  Louis  Napoleon,  died  at  her 
languages,  among  which  were  some  of  the  chateau,  near  Versailles,  aged  42  years.  In 
Oriental  languages.  Having  access  to  a  Latin  early  life  she  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
copy  of  Euclid  when  ten  years  old,  he  became  and  this,  with  her  charms  of  manner,  gave  her 
deeply  interested  in  geometry.  In  1828  he  en-  great  power  over  Louis  Napoleon,  from  whom 
tered  the  University  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  she  received  every  mark  of  favor  and  consider- 
equally  distinguished  for  natural  abilities  and  ation.  On  his  marriage  with  the  Empress 
for  acquired  knowledge  of  the  most  varied  Eugenie,  the  chateau  and  domains  of  Beauregard 
kind,  and  his  proficiency  in  classics  and  science  were  settled  upon  his  former  mistress.  She 
gained  for  him  every  honor  that  the  University  was  then  married  to  a  captain  by  the  name  of 
had  to  bestow.  While  still  an  undergraduate,  he  Trelawney,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  her 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  life  had  grown  exceedingly  corpulent,  so  that 
University,  and  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland,  her  carriages  were  made  expressly  to  accommo- 
In  1884  he  received  the  Royal  medal  of  the  date  her  great  size.  The  decline  of  her  life  was 
Royal  Society  for  his  discovery  of  conical  re-  a  period  of  great  unhappiness,  but  she  endeav- 
fraction,  and  the  succeeding  year  his  paper  on  orcd  to  assuage  her  own  sorrows  by  extended 
mathematical  and  astronomical  scienoe  gained  and  carefully  administered  charity,  going  in  per* 
him  the  applause  of  the  first  authorities  of  Eu-  son  to  visit  the  sick,  the  suffering,  and  the  poor. 
rope.  As  a  lecturer,  in  his  chair,  he  lias  been  Aug.  24. — Rickaeds,  Rev.  Samuel,  an  Eng- 
Vol.  v. — 18         A 
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lish  Episcopal  clergyman  and  author,  died  at  was  educated  at  home  by  his  father,  and  at  the 

Stowlangtoft,  aged  70  years.    He  graduated  at  University  of  Gottingen,  served  in  the  Prussian 

Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1817,  was  ordained  in  army,  and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  obtained  a 

1820,  and  in  1882  was  presented  to  the  rectory  situation  in  the  observatory  of  Seeberg,  near 
of  Stowlangtoft,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  Gotha,  as  assistant  to  Heir  von  Linden,  the 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  learned  theologian  and  a  Director.  He  pronounced,  in  1819,  that  the 
vigorous  writer.  Among  his  works  are  uThe  comet  observed  by  Pons,  at  Marseilles,  on  the 
Christian  Householder;  or,  Book  of  Family  26th  of  November,  1818,  was  the  same  as  that 
Prayers,"  "A  Parish  Prayer-Book^"  "Short  previously  seen  by  Mechain  and  Meiasier  in 
Sermons,"  and  "Prayers,  Morning  and  Even-  1786  in  the  constellation  Aquarius,  by  Miss 
ing  of  the  Week  for  School."  Herschel  in  1795  in  the  constellation  Oygnns, 

Aug.  25. — Coxb,  Yen.  Archdeacon  Richard  by  Pons  in  1805.  and  that  it  would  reappear  in 

Charles,  Canon  of  Durham  and  Vicar  of  Eg-  1822,  its  period  being  about  8.8  years,  bnt  prob- 

lingham,  died  at  the  vicarage,  aged  65  years,  ably  would  not  be  seen  in  Europe.   It  was 

He  graduated  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in  observed  by  Runcker,  at  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's 

1821,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1823,  and  priest  observatory,  in  New  South  Wales,  on  the  8d  of 
in  1824.  In  1841  he  was  presented  to  the  June,  1822,  and  Encke's  comet,  as  it  has  since 
vicarage  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  in  1848  been  called,  has  kept  its  appointments  with 
was  appointed  Honorary  Canon  of  Durham,  such  punctuality  that  it  might  almost  he  re- 
and  was  one  of  the  select  preachers  before  the  garded  as  a  permanent  member  of  onr  system, 
University  of  Oxford.  In  1853  he  was  pre-  were  it  not  for  the  gradual  diminution  in  the 
ferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Landisfarne,  with  time  of  its  revolution,  and  its  consequent  ap- 
the  vicarage  of  Eglingham  annexed.  In  1857  proach  to  the  sun.  In  1825  Encke  went  to 
ho  was  made  Canon  of  Durham.  Archdeacon  Berlin  to  take  charge  of  the  observatory  there, 
Ooxe  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  theo-  as  a  successor  to  the  celebrated  Bode,  whom 
logical  works,  a  number  of  sermons,  and  a  few  he  succeeded,  in  1880,  as  editor  of  the  "Ber- 
volumes  of  poems  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  liner  Astronomischen  Jahrbnch."     The  erec- 

Aug.  28. — Windele,  Jomr,  a  distinguished  tion  of  a  new  observatory  in  1885,  furnished 

antiquarian,  geographer,  and  local  historian,  died  with  more  powerful  instruments,  which  was 

at  Cork,  Ireland,  aged  64  years.    He  was  a  partly  due  to  a  suggestion  of  Humboldt,  garc 

native  of  Cork,  and  early  in  life  evinced  an  in-  Encke  an  enlarged  sphere  of  labor.    Besides 

tense  love  for  antiquarian  pursuits.    Though  a  other  investigations,  Encke  improved  the  the- 

self-taught  man,  his  information  upon  general  ory  of  Vesta,  and  published  a  new  method  of 

subjects  was  varied  and  extensive,  and  he  was  computing  perturbations,  especially  for  orbits 

well  versed  in  the  philology  and  antiquities  of  considerably  elliptical.     The  planet  Neptnne 

the  ancient  people  of  Europe,  was  a  good  Latin  was  discovered  at  his  observatory  by  M.  GaBe, 

and  French  scholar,  and  an  indefatigable  con*  his  assistant.    His  publications  upon  astronomy 

tributor  to  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  anti-  and  higher  mathematics  were  numerous.   In 

quarian  publications.    In  1839  he  published  his  1845  he  published  dissertations  De  Formula 

"Cork  and  the  South  of  Ireland."    He  was  a  Dioptricix;  and  in  1846  a  treatise  ^On  the 

contributor  to  the  "Dublin  Penny  Journal,"  Relation  of  Astronomy  to  the  other  Sciences." 

the  u  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,"  and  the  Sept.  4. — Moore,    Mrs.  Bessie,   widow  of 

"  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeology  So-  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  died  at  Sloperton  Cot- 

ciety."  tage,  aged  about  68  years.    She  was  a  woman 

Aug.  81. — Afpold,  J.  Geobgb,  F.  R.  S.,  an  of  rare  worth  and  loveliness  of  character, 
eminent  mechanician  and  inventor,  died  at  Sept.  17. — Grant,  James  Wji.,  astronomer  and 
Clifton,  aged  65  years.  He  held  a  high  place  naturalist,  died  at  Wester-Elchies,  aged  77  years, 
among  engineers  and  men  of  science.  His  cen-  He  went  to  India  in  1807,  and  remained  there 
trifugal  pumps  formed  striking  features  of  the  forty-four  years,  where  he  attained  to  a  judge- 
English  Exhibition  of  1851  and  1862.  The  pay-  ship.  During  his  residence  here  he  spent  his 
ing-out  apparatus  used  in  laying  submarine  tele-  leisure  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  upon 
graphs  was  mostly  his  invention ;  but  the  most  succeeding  to  the  family  estates  in  Scotland, 
remarkable  proofs  of  his  genius  were  collected  gave  himself  up  to  scientific  and  artistic  pur* 
in  his  own  house  and  its  surroundings,  where  suits.  To  further  his  astronomical  studies,  he 
almost  every  thing  was  automatic  Doors  and  purchased  the  great  "  trophy  telescope,"  to 
gates  opened  and  closed  as  required ;  when  the  which  a  prize  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Inter- 
gas  was  lighted,  the  shutters  closed;  and  a  self-  national  Exhibition  of  1851.  For  this  valuable 
acting  thermometer  prevented  the  temperature  instrument  he  had  built  the  finest  observatory 
rising  or  falling  beyond  certain  points.  Mr.  A.  in  Scotland,  and  which  has  been  visited  by  the 
was  also  a  dresser  of  furs  by  a  secret  process,  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  the  world, 
which  secured  him  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  Sept  22.— Pander,  Dr.  Chbistian  H.,  an  era- 
trade,  inent  Russian  naturalist  and  geological  writer, 

Sept  2. — Encke,  Johaxx  Fbakz,  a  German  died  at  St  Petersburg.    He  was  a  satire  of 

astronomer,  and  director  of  the  Royal  Observa-  Riga,  and  commenced  his  scientific  career  in 

tory  of  Berlin,  born  at  Hamburg,  September  23,  1817.    Among  his  most  important  publications 

1791,  died  at  Berlin,  September  2,  1865.    He  are  "  Contributions  to  the  Geology  of  the  Bus- 
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nan  Empire,"  and  "  The  Ichthyolites  of  the  &  Co.,  having  branch  houses  in  London,  Odessa, 

Devonian  Rocks  of  Russia."  He  had  also  anoth-  Naples,  Montreal,  New  Orleans,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

er  work  in  preparation,  upon  the  fossils  of  the  New  York,  and  other  places, 

game  empire,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Oct  24. — Nbwnham,  William,  an  eminent 

Sept.  — . — Ahn,  Dr.  Fbanz,  an  eminent  lin-  English  physician  and  medical  author,  died  at 

guistic  author  and  teacher,  died  in  Rhenish  Tnnbridge  Wells,  aged  75  years.    He  was  a 

Prussia,  where  he  had  long  been  head  teacher  native  of  Farnham,  a  skilful  medical  practitioner 

of  the  gymnasium.    He  was  the  inventor  of  a  and  author  of  several  important  works,  among 

new  system  of  teaching  foreign  living  languages,  which  are  "A  Tribute  to  Sympathy  "  (1817), 

and  many  of  his  works  have  been  translated  and  which  passed  through  eleven  or  twelve  editions ; 

used  in  this  country.  u  The  Principles  of  Physical,  Intellectual,  Moral, 

Sept. — . — Meza,  de,  General,  Danish  Com-  and  Religious  Education"  (1828);    "The  Re- 

mander-in-chief  in  the  late  war  with  Austria  ciprocal  Influence  of  Mind  and  Body  Consider- 

and  Prussia,  died  at  Copenhagen,  aged  72  years,  ed ;"  and  an  "  Essay  on  the  Disorders  Incident 

He  entered  the  army  in  1807  and  served  in  the  to  Literary  Men." 

defence  of  Copenhagen.    On  the  restoration  of  Oct.  — .—  Malgaigne,  Dr.  Joseph  Francois, 

peace  his  mathematical  knowledge  procured  an  eminent  French  surgeon,  anatomist,  and 

Mm  a  post  in  the  school  of  artillery,  which  he  medical  author,  died  in  Paris,  aged  60  years, 

held  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.    In  the  war  He  was  a  native  of  Charmes-sur-Moselle,  grad- 

of  1848  he  again  took  the  field  and  distinguished  uated  at  the  medical  school  in  1831,  and  al- 

himself  by  his  daring  enterprise.    At  the  con-  though  enjoying  an  extensive  practice,  was  the 

elusion  of  the  war  he  was  named  Inspector  author  of  a  large  number  of  valuable  works, 

Royal  of  Artillery,  and  in  1853  received  the  among  which  are  his  "Manual  of  Operative 

command  of  the  forces  in  Schleswig,  Jutland,  and  Medicine"  (1834),  translated  into  several  lan- 

Funen.    Oa  the  breaking  out  of  the  recent  war  guages;   "Treatise  of  Surgical  Anatomy  and 

he  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Danne-  Experimental  Surgery"  (1838);  and  an  anno- 

werke,  but  his  means  being  inadequate,  after  a  tated  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Ambrose 

stout  resistance  he  withdrew  his  troops;  and  Par6. 

although  by  so  doing  he  doubtless  saved  the  Nov.  8.— Fonblanque,  John  Samuel  Martin, 

whole  Danish  army  from  capture,  he  was  re-  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy,  and  a   distin- 

lieved  of  his  command,  and  passed  the  remainder  guished  j  urist  and  legal  writer,  died  at  Brighton, 

of  his  life  in  retirement.  England,  aged  78  years.    While  pursuing  his 

Sept.  — . — MiGLiAzrai,  Prof.  Michel  Angelo,  studies  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  he  burst  a 

Keeper  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  the  Royal  blood-vessel  on  the  lungs,  and  a  change  of  cli- 

Galleries  at  Florence,  Italy,  died  there,  aged  mate  being  advised  by  his  physicians,  he  ob- 

8G  years.    His  labors  in  archaeology  have  made  tained  a  commission  in  the  army.    He  served 

his  name  familiar  to  antiquarians  throughout  at  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  in  Sicily,  and  the  Greek 

Europe.  Islands,  and  in  Italy,  where  he  received  the  ap- 

Sept.  80. — Heim,  M.,  the  celebrated  painter  pointment  of  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General. 

of  the  "  Massacre  of  the  Jews,"  died  in  Paris,  Thence  he  came  to  America  and  served  in  the 

aged  78  years.  war  of  1812,  during  which  he  was  taken  pris- 

Oct.  11. — Hodgson,  Christopher  Pembbb-  oner  by  our  forces.  In  1816  he  was  called  to 
ton,  author  of  several  Oriental  works,  and  late  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  soon  after  was 
English  consul  to  Hakodadi,  Japan,  died  at  Pan,  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
Pyrenees,  aged  44  years.  Among  his  published  ruptoy.  In  1826  Fonblanque,  in  connection 
works  are  u  Reminiscences  of  Australia"  (1846) ;  with  others,  started  "  The  Jurist, "  a  quarterly 
"  El  Ydaiour ;  a  Book  of  Eastern  Travel "  (1849) ;  journal  of  jurisprudence  and  legislation.  "  His 
"  History  of  the  Viscounts  of  Bearn  "  (1855) ;  an  Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  "  was  pub- 
"  Residence  at  Nagasaki  and  Hakodadi  in  1859  -  lished  in  1828. 
'60."  Nov.  15. — Chapman,  Matthew  James,  M.  D., 

Oct.  16.— Bubder,  William  Cobbett,  awell-  a  classical  scholar  and  poet,  died  in  London, 

known  meteorologist  and  astronomer,  died  at  aged  69  years.    He  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at 

Clifton,  aged  43  years.    He  was  the  discoverer  Edinburgh  in  1820,  and  graduated  at  Trinity 

of  the  comet  of  March  1854,  and  also  of  the  College,  Cambridge,  in  1882.    He  was  the  au- 

large  comet  of  June,  1861.  thor  of  "  Barbadoes  and  Other  Poems  "  (1888), 

Oct.lQ. — Drummond,  Rev. William  Hamilton,  "  Jephtha's  Daughter  "  (1884),  and  a  translation 

D. D.,  a  scholar,  poet,  and  divine,  died  at  Dub-  of  "Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus  "  (1886). 

lin,  aged  87  years.  He  was  the  author  of  poems  Dec.  1. — Qubrard,  Joseph  Maris,  the  most 

on  the  "  Battle  of  Trafalgar,"  the   "  Giants'  industrious  and  laborious  bibliographer  of  the 

Causeway, "  etc.,  and  prepared  also  a  "Transla-  present  or  perhaps  any  other  age,  died  at  Paris, 

tion  of  Lucretius."  France,  aged  68  years.    He  was  born  at  Rcnnes, 

Oct.  24. — BoseANQE,  Martin,  the  oldest  book-  in  Brittany,  and  had  devoted  more  than  half 

seller  and  publisher  in  Europe,  died  in  Paris,  a  century  to  the  exclusive  study  of  French 

France,  aged  100  years.    He  was  the  founder  literature,  and  the  production  of  bibliographical 

of  the  firm  of  M.  Bossange,  afterwards  Hector  works,  but  his  labors  had  never  produced  a 

Bossange,  Paris,  and  now  Gustave  Bossange  lucrative  return,  and  he  was  indebted  to  the 
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patronage  of  a  Russian  nobleman  for  the  means  the  general  scientific  reader  a  satisfactory  idea 
of  bringing  out  several  of  his  works.  His  most  of  what  is  in  oar  time  being  done  in  the  way 
remarkable  productions  were,  La  Francs  Litte-  of  astronomical  and  meteorological  observa- 
rairej1  a  record  of  French  literature,  chiefly  tion,  and  of  the  character  of  the  results  there- 
daring  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  by  attained.  Many  points  that  might  here  ro- 
of unexampled  accuracy  and  fulness  of  detail,  ceive  mention  will  be  included  under  other 
in  ten  volumes  octavo ;  and  Let  Supercheries  heads ;  and  the  reader  may  in  particular  con- 
LittSraires  Devotees,  in  Ave  volumes  octavo,  suit  the  article  Astronomical  Phenomena,  et&, 
an  account  of  the  apocryphal,  disguised,  and  and  others  referred  to  under  it,  and  also  those 
fictitious  names  and  books  in  French  literature,  of  Babometbb  and  Meteorology. 
and  of  the  authors  who  have  gained  credit  United  States. — To  the  number  of  obseroto- 
under  false  pretences.  He  was  engaged  in  lies  in  the  United  States,  one  has  recently  been 
bringing  out.  a  new  edition  of  this  at  the  time  added  at  Chicago,  having  been  established 
of  his  death.  His.  life  was  a  stormy  one,  for  his  through  the  liberality  of  citizens  of  that  place, 
books  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  the  and  being  connected  with  its  University.  The 
Government  had  failed  to  recognize,  by  his  ap-  large  equatorial  telescope  ordered  for  this  ob- 
pointment  to  any  official  position  in  one  of  the  servatory,  of  Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  is  to  be  23  feet 

Sublio  libraries,  the  great  services  he  had  ren-  in  length,  and  of  18}  inches  aperture.    The  ea- 

ered  to  French  literature.  tire  cost,  including  transportation  and  mount- 

Dec.  16. — Bixio,  Alexander,  a  French  pub-  ing,  has  lately  been  stated  at  $18,187.   The 

Usher,  editor,  and  statesman,  the  founder  of  the  tower  is  to  be  octagonal  in  shape,  85  feet  in  di- 

beet  agricultural  periodical  ("  The  Journal  of  ameter,  and  100  feet  in  height  to  the  hemi- 

Agrioulture"),  the  most  extensive  publisher  of  spherical  top.    Another  tower  is  to  be  erected 

agricultural  works  in  France,  one  of  the  leading  for  the  meridian  circle, 

minds  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  an  ardent  ad-  The  annual  report  for  the  Observatory  of 

vocate  of  education,  died  in  Paris,  aged  50  years.  Harvard  College,  1864,  made  before  the  decease 

Deo.  — . — Fobohbammer,  Johann    Gbobo,  of  the  late  Director,  Prof.  G.  P.  Bond,  shows 

an  eminent  Danish  geologist  and  chemist,  Sec-  that  the  labors  of  the  year  have  been  chiefly 

rotary  of  the  Copenhagen  Academy  of  Science,  devoted  to  a  continuation  of  the  zone  obserra- 

and  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  tions,  the  examination  of  nebula,  observations 

the  University  of  Copenhagen,  died  in  that  city,  on  the  asteroids,  on  variable  stars,  and  on  cer- 

He  was  born  in  Husnm,  Schleswig,  July  26,  tain  telescopic  comets  of  the  year.    Among  the 

1794,  became  secretary  of  the  Danish  geologist  observations,  those  on  Orion  are  spoken  of  ae 

Oersted  in  1818,  and  accompanied  him  in  a  being  of  great  interest,  while  six  variable  stars 

mineralogical  expedition  to  the  Island  of  Born-  were  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 

holm  in    1818-19.      He    subsequently  made  trapezium.    In  the  zone  observations,  Mr.  Saf- 

several  journeys  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  ford  obtained  by  the  great  equatorial  the  posi- 

in  Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of  geological  inves-  tions  of  4,700  stars,  besides  performing  the  re- 

tigation,  his  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the  ductions  and  computations  involved  in  the  wort 

Danish  Government.    In  1825  he  was  elected  The    report  for    the   Dudley  Observatory, 

a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Copen-  Albany,  for  the  year  1 868,  made  by  the  astron- 

hagen,  and  in  1885  appointed  Professor  of  Min-  omer  in  charge,  Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  and  issued 

eralogy  and  Geology  in  the  University  of  Copen-  the  following  year,  contains  an  account  of  the 

hagen.    In  1851,  on  the  death  of  Oersted,  he  condition  of  the  principal  instruments  employed 

was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Academy.    He  in  it,  with  discussions  of  methods  of  adjmt- 

has  published  a  manual  of  Universal  Chemistry  raent,  etc.  - 

{Laerebog  %  8tafferne$  almindelige  Chemie  The  system  of  meteorological  observation  in 
1884-'85) ;  Danemarks  geognostitke  Forhold\  the  United  States  has  its  centre  in  the  Sroithao- 
1835;  Skandinaviens  geogno&ti&ke  Natur,  1848  nian  Institution,  at  Washington.  From  an  early 
(two  works  on  Danish  and  Scandinavian  geol-  period  in  the  history  of  its  labors,  this  Instita- 
ogy),  and  numerous  papers  on  geological  and  tion  has,  in  fact,  devoted  special  attention  to 
chemical  topics,  all  in  Danish.  He  had  been  the  investigation  of  all  questions  relating  to 
for  many  years  a  careful  and  constant  observer  meteorology.  One  of  its  first  steps  was  that 
of  the  physical  effects  of  ice  in  producing  geo-  of  organizing  a  system  of  observers  which 
logical  changes ;  and  an  elaborate  paper  of  his,  should  extend  as  widely  as  possible  over  the 
giving  the  results  of  his  observations,  was  pub-  whole  North  American  continent — these  con- 
fished  in  1864,  and  translated  into  English.  tributing  their  services  without  compensation. 
OBSERVATORIES  AND  INSTRUMENTS,  Under  its  direction,  a  set  of  carefully  prepared 
Astronomical  and  Meteorological.  With-  and  accurately  graduated  instruments,  nov 
out  an  attempt  to  include  here  all  that  is  of  generally  known  as  the  Smithsonian  standards, 
real  importance  even  in  relation  to  the  estab-  were  manufactured.  A  series  of  instructions 
lishment  and  working  of  observatories,  during  for  the  use  of  the  instruments  and  for  the  ob- 
the  two  years  or  more  ending  with  1865,  and  serration  of  meteorological  phenomena,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  the  instruments  and  also  series  of  blank  forms  as  registers,  having 
methods  employed  in  connection  with  them,  it  been  prepared  and  distributed,  the  syBtem  wai 
to  still  hoped  that  enough  is  presented  to  afford  soon  brought  into  practical  operation. 
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From  1856  to  1861,  an  appropriation  was  Luke  Superior,  records  have  been  furnished 
made  to  the  Institution  for  the  collecting  and  which,  being  made  three  times  daily,  at  tho 
reducing  of  statistics  relative  to  the  climate  hours  of  the  Smithsonian  system — 7  a.  m.,  and 
of  the  United  States ;  but  thereafter  this  was  2  and  9  p.  m. — and  with  full  sets  of  instru- 
discontinued.  The  working  also  of  a  new  ments,  are  of  great  value, 
postage  law,  adopted  it  would  appear  in  the  An  important  object  kept  in  view  has  been 
session  of  1862-'63,  interfered  to  a  considerable  the  collection  of  data  for  determining  the  de- 
extent  with  the  sending  in  of  the  agricultural  velopment  and  progress  of  atmospheric  disturb- 
and  meteorological  reports,  by  requiring  pre-  ances  of  great  extent^  including  the  commo- 
payment  on  them ;  though,  at  least  during  the  tions  which  occur  during  autumn,  winter,  and 
years  1868  and  1864,  this  difficulty  was  in  part .  spring,  over  the  middle  or  temperate  latitudes 
overcome  through  use  of  the  frank  of  the  Com-  of  North  America.  Thus,  the  extensive  and 
missioner  of  Agriculture.  Under  the  new  or-  simultaneous  system  of  observations  carried  out 
ganization,  in  1862,  of  the  Department  last  under  the  lead  of  the  Institution,  has  already 
named,  a  renewed  interest  has  been  manifested  furnished  the  means  of  establishing  fully  the 
by  the  Commissioner  in  the  continuation  and  law  in  regard  to  storms,  etc.,  which  had  before 
extension  of  the  system  of  meteorological  ob-  been  intimated  by  the  investigations  of  Espy 
serrations  and  records,  which  had  been  estab-  and  others,  viz. :  that,  within  the  temperate 
lished  at  so  much  labor  and  expense.  zone  (at  least  of  our  continent),  all  such  mete- 
In  the  published  "Reports"  of  the  Institu-  orological  phenomena  as  variations  in  the  pres- 
tion  for  1868  and  1864,  from  which  this  notice  sure  of  the  atmosphere,  sudden  changes  of 
is  drawn,  the  Secretary,  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  temperature,  either  of  unusually  warm  or  cold 
calls  attention  to  the  extremely  favorable  con-  weather,  thunder-storms,  tornadoes,  ordinary 
ditions  under  which,  in  this  country,  the  work  storms  of  wind,  rain,  etc.,  travel  from  west  to 
of  meteorological  observations  is  prosecuted,  east.  As  early  as  1849,  a  system  of  telegraphio 
Among  these  favorable  conditions  are,  the  great  despatches  was  organized  by  which  intelligence 
extent  of  the  continent  itself  and  the  fact  was  received  at  Washington  of  the  condition 
that  over  so  large  a  part  of  it  the  observers  of  the  weather  at  distant  places,  Southwest 
nearly  all  speak  the  same  language;  that  of  and  Northwest;  and,  guided  by  the  law 
the  latter  a  large  proportion  are  furnished  with  already  mentioned,  the  larger  disturbances  of 
full  sets  of  compared  standard  instruments ;  the  atmosphere  have  since  often  been  predicted, 
and  the  facts  that,  while  the  storms  of  our  and  in  some  instances  a  day  or  two  in  advance, 
country  generally  move  from  west  to  east,  the  At  a  period  subsequent  to  the  date  above  given, 
position  of  the  central  Institution  itself,  near  the  telegraphic  despatches  were  daily  exhibited 
tho  eastern  limits  of  the  continent,  enables  it  at  the  Institution,  on  a  map  of  the  United 
to  receive  information  very  constantly  of  great  States,  by  means  of  a  series  of  movable  cards ; 
approaching  storms,  while  these  may  yet  be  thus  showing  in  what  parts  of  the  country  it 
hundreds  of  miles  to  westward ;  whereas,  in  might  be  clear  or  cloudy,  raining  or  snowing, 
Europe,  the  chief  centres  of  meteorological  and  also  by  arrows  the  directions  of  the  wind, 
observation  thus  far  are  near  the  western  coast,  This  enterprise  was  interrupted  at  the  breaking 
and  telegraphic  notice  of  storms  is  not  to  bo  out  of  the  war,  by  the  cessation  of  returns  from 
received  from  the  ocean.  the  Southwest,  and  the  constant  use  of  the 
A  "  List  of  Meteorological  Stations  and  Ob-  telegraph  required  by  the  Government.  An- 
servers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  "  is  given  other  question  in  regard  to  extensive  storms  is, 
in  the  Report  for  1868,  and  also  in  that  for  whether  the  movement  of  the  air  over  the  re- 
1864.  Of  the  stations  enumerated  in  the  latter  gion  covered  by  them  is  gyratory  (cyclonic),  or 
year,  282  are  within  the  United  States  and  Ter-  whether  it  is  a  movement  from  all  sides  toward 
ritories,  and  16  others  at  certain  points  in  Brit-  a  central  point  or  an  irregular  elongated  middle 
ish  America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Oen-  space ;  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  upon 
tral  and  South  America.  Contributions  of  these  inquiries  some  light  may  be  shed  by  the 
meteorological  reports  and  papers  of  various  data  already  obtained  and  published  in  system- 
character  are  also  received  from  many  private  atic  form  by  the  Institution, 
observers  in  this  country,  and  from  some  pri-  In  addition  to  the  daily  weather  map  above 
vate  observers  and  institutions  in  Europe.  Up  noticed,  isothermal  charts  were  constructed 
to  at  least  the  close  of  1868,  the  most  import-  from  all  the  observations  up  to  the  year  1860 ; 
ant  among  such  auxiliary  sources  of  informa-  as  well  as  a  series  of  rain  charts,  and  a  large 
tion  would  appear  to  have  been  the  records  map  exhibiting  the  regions  of  original  forest, 
furnished  to  the  Institution  for  periods  varying  of  arable  prairie,  and  of  desert,  within  the  lim- 
frora  2J  to  4  years,  from  ten  lake  stations,  sue-  its  of  the  United  States.  The  Commissioner  of 
cessively  under  the  charge  of  Capt.  (now  Gen.)  Agriculture  later  commenced — in  1863,  it  would 
Geo.  G.  Meade,  of  Lieut-Col.  J.  D.  Graham,  appear— the  publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin, 
and  of  Col.  Reynolds,  Superintendents  of  the  giving  the  state  of  the  crops,  the  condition  of 
Survey  of  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  the  weather,  and  various  other  items  daily  re- 
Lakes.  From  these  stations,  extending  from  ceived  from  observers.  For  this  bulletin  tho 
Saekett's  Harbor,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario.  Institution  supplies  the  meteorological  materi- 
to  Superior  City,  at  the  western  extremity  ot  als,  consisting  of  the  maximum,  minimum,  and 
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mean  temperature,  and  amount  of  rain,  for  ists  in  the  process  of  makmg  obsei  rations,  re- 
each  month,  in  different  States,  and  also,  for  marks  that  a  thoroughly  organized  system  of 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  mean  temperature  this  kind,  over  the  whole  United  States,  with 
and  amount  of  rain  for  a  series  of  five  years,  a  series  of  directions  for  predicting  the  weath- 
grouped  by  States  (see  such  table  in  this  Cyclo-  er  at  a  given  place  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
pjedia,  1864),  together  with  tables  of  impor-  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  distant  points, 
tant  atmospheric  changes,  and  notices  of  auro-  would  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  maritime 
ras,  meteors,  etc.  This  publication  has  been  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  par- 
received  with  much  favor  both  by  agricultur-  ticularly  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  An  im- 
ists  and  by  meteorological  observers.  Mean-  portant  aid  to  this  end  is  already  secured  in  the 
while,  however,  not  only  has  the  collection  of  action  of  the  North  American  Telegraphic  As- 
the  original  data  from  the  various  observing  sociation,  which  gives  the  free  use  of  all  its 
stations,  as  before  intimated,  been  interfered  lines  for  the  scientific  objects  of  the  Institution. 
with  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  bat  The  lines  of  the  Association  extend  to  all  parts 
also  the  reduction  and  issuing  in  systematic  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  including  the 
form  of  much  of  the  materials  that  have  been  overland  line  to  San  Francisco;  and  the  corn- 
received  ;  though  it  is  hoped  that  both  these  panics  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  granted  like 
parts  of  the  work  of  the  Institution  may  soon  privileges. 

be  resumed,  through  a  renewal  of  the  appro-        In  the  unfortunate  fire  by  which,  on  the  24th 

priations  for  these  objects  which  have  been  now  of  January,  1865,  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution 

for  four  years  suspended.  buildings  and  their  contents  were  in  part  de- 

The  second  volnme  of  the  results  of  ineteo-  stroyed,  the  meteorological  department  sos- 
rological  observations  made  under  the  direc-  tained  a  severe  loss.  Still,  though  the  fire  spread 
tion  of  the  Institution  and  of  the  Patent  Office,  rapidly  through  the  three  rooms  in  which  the 
for  the  six  years  from  1854  to  1859,  inclusive,  meteorological  records  were  kept,  the  larger 
having  been  for  some  time  delayed  in  press,  it  portion  of  the  contents  of  these  rooms  was 
was  at  length  decided  to  issue  the  part  already  nevertheless  saved.  As  parts  of  the  loss  ocea- 
printed ;  and  this,  forming  a  quarto  volume  of  sioned  by  this  fire  to  the  Institution,  should  he 
more  than  500pages,  was  bound  and  distribu-  named  the  contents  of  the  Secretary's  office, 
ted  in  1864.  The  volume  is  in  two  parts — the  embracing  considerable  collections  of  papers, 
first  half,  generalizing  the  observations  of  peri-  official,  scientific,  and  miscellaneous;  a  large 
odical  phenomena  (1851 -'5 9)  in  certain  species  amount  of  apparatus,  including  the  principal 
of  plants  and  animals,  with  tables  of  the  open-  instruments  employed  for  meteorological  ob- 
ing  and  closing  of  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  and  servations  at  the  Institution,  and  among  which 
harbors,  having  been  prepared  by  Dr.  F.  B.  was  the  self-registering  apparatus  of  Dr.  Small- 
Hough,  of  Albany ;  and  the  second  half,  occu-  wood,  of  Montreal,  for  recording  the  direction 
pied  with  materials  respecting  three  storms  in  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  as  well  as  all  the 
1S59,  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Coffin,  of  Lafayette  Col-  records  obtained  by  its  use  since  the  year 
lege.  Pa.  This  volume,  and  that  previously  1858 ;  while  among  the  losses  to  other  parties 
published  on  meteorological  phenomena  gener-  were  that  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Stanley's  portraits, 
ally  of  the  same  period,  together  make  nearly  some  200  in  number,  of  Mr.  King's  Indian  por- 
2,000  pages;  and  these,  along  with  nearly  200  traits,  of  a  copy  in  Carrara  marble  by  John 
pages  quarto  of  reductions  for  the  years  i855-  Gott  of  the  "Dying  Gladiator,"  of  two  private 
?59,  inclusive,  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  libraries,  eta  The  fire  is  believed  to  have  orig- 
"  Statistical  Report  of  the  Sickness  and  Mor-  inated  in  the  heated  air  or  sparks  from  a  store 
tality  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,"  con-  in  an  upper  room,  which  was  temporarily 
stitute  a  valuable  body  of  materials  for  the  in-  brought  into  use,  and  the  pipe  of  which  had 
vestigation  of  meteorological  problems.  Among  been  by  mistake  inserted  into  a  space  resem- 
other  meteorological  publications  of  the  Insti-  bling  a  flue  in  the  wall,  and  from  which  the 
tution,  may  be  named — the  work  of  Prof.  Cof-  woodwork  immediately  beneath  the  slate  roof 
fin  on  the  Winds  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere ;  became  ignited.  The  amount  of  loss  to  the  In- 
that  of  Prof.  Loomis  on  a  great  storm  which  stitution,  independent  of  damage  to  the  build- 
pervaded  both  America  and  Europe ;  Prof,  ing,  and  so  far  as  it  may  be  estimated  in  money, 
Caswell's  reduced  observations  of  28  years  at  has  been  stated  at  $20,000;  that  to  individuals, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Dr.  Smith's  of  20  years  at  $26,000.  A  list  of  the  deficiencies  caused  by 
in  Arkansas ;  besides  Meech  on  the  Heat  and  the  fire  is  to  be  published. 
Light  of  the  Sun,  Olmstead  and  Force  on  Au-  Great  Britain.— Professor  G.  B.  Airy,  in 
roras,etc  charge   of  the    Royal    Observatory,   Green- 

The  Secretary,  after  alluding  to  the  receipt  wioh,  has  decided  to  resign  to  private  ob- 
of  meteorological  bulletins  from  Paris  and  servers  the  inviting  subject  of  the  observa- 
from  Palermo,  and  to  a  plan  of  observations  tion  of  the  sun's  surface.  From  his  recent  re- 
proposed  in  the  latter  similar  to  that  adopted  port,  it  appears  that  of  late  the  first  place  has 
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tions  have  also  been  made  with  a  view  to  defin-  meteorological  department  of  the  Board  of 
ing  the  position  of  the  ecliptio  and  the  sun's  Trade.  The  photographic  action  of  total  day- 
place  in  it,  and  upon  the  moon.  No  important  light  is  daily  registered  by  an  apparatus  con- 
changes,  instrumental  or  otherwise,  have  here  structed  by  Prof.  Roscoe,  and  in  accordance 
been  lately  (up  to  July,  1865)  introduced.  An  with  his  request.  Of  this  Observatory  Mr.  Ral- 
arrangeraent,  however,  is  in  successful  oper-  four  Stewart  is  director,  while  the  meteorology 
ation  by  which  the  Observatories  of  Greenwich  ical  department  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas 
and  Paris  are  each  charged  with  the  meridional  Baker. 

observations  of  the  asteroids  during  half  of  An  account,  at  considerable  length,  of  theme- 
each  lunation — the  former  from  new  to  full  teorological  system  in  operation  in  Great  Britain, 
moon,  the  latter  from  full  to  new :  in  this  way,  including  weather  "forecasts"and  storm-signals, 
without  involving  incompleteness  in  the  work,  and  the  establishing  of  which  was  so  largely  due 
relief  is  afforded  to  both  these  establishments,  to  the  labors  of  the  late  Admiral  R.  Fitzroy,  will 

At  the  35th  meeting  of  the  British  Associ-  be  found  under  Meteorology,  in  the  volume 
ation  for  the.  Advancement  of  Science,  which  of  this  Cyclopedia  for  1862.  It  appears,  how- 
opened  September  6,  1865,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gassiot,  ever,  that  at  the  present  time  the  meteorolog- 
chairman  of  the  "  Xew  Committee,"  presented  ical  systems  in  operation  in  France  and  Russia 
a  full  report,  from  which  a  few  particulars  will  are  much  in  advance  of  the  English ;  and  it 
here  be  noted.  Capt.  Basevi  and  Col.  Walker,  has  recently  been  urged  that  in  the  latter  coun- 
of  the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey,  had  re-  try  tbe  Board  of  Trade  should  adopt  the  con- 
ceived instruction  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  tinental  plan  of  daily  published  bulletins,  to 
with  a  view  to  making  the  pendulum  experi-  which  might  also  be  added  charts  or  notices  of 
ments  in  India  which  the  Association  had  pre-  the  progress  of  important  agricultural  labors, 
viously  ordered.  The  two  pendulums  to  be  of  blights,  epidemics,  etc.  At  Mr.  De  la  Rue's 
used,  both  previously  employed  by  Sabine,  and  observatory,  at  Cranford,  during  the  year  18C3, 
one  by  Airy,  in  important  experiments,  after  several  fine  lunar  photographs  were  taken,  some 
having  their  constants  determined  anew,  had  of  the  negatives  being  enlarged  with  success  to 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  office  in  India  of  the  the  dimensions  of  Beer  and  Miidler's  map,  88 
survey,  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  Hennessey.  inches.    The  silvered-glass  mirror  received  from 

By  the  Kew  Heliograph,  under  the  supervis-  Dr.  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  was  to  be  tried,  its 

ion  of  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  248  negatives  light  being  considerably  greater  than  that  of 

(photographic)  of  the  sun  had  been  taken  on  speculum-metal  mirrors,  and  so  much  so  as  to 

146  days,  and  four  sets  of  positives-printed  from  give  hope  that  the  time  of  exposure  could  be 

these  had  been  distributed  among  men  of  sci-  shortened.    The  mirrors  had  so  far  preserved 

ence.    An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  mi-  their   original   polish,  the  precaution  having 

crometer,  by  means  of  which  the  proportion  been  taken  to  insert  lime-boxes  in  the  tube 

of  the  sun's  disc  at  any  time  obscured  by  spots,  of  the  telescope,  to  prevent  their  becoming 

can  be  measured.    Mr.  Carrington  has  placed  damp. 

at  the  disposal  of  this  Observatory  his  original  At  the  Ely  Observatory,  the  Rev.  W.  Selwyn 
plates,  166  in  number,  representing  observations  has  had  in  operation  since  January  1, 1868,  an 
of  sun-spots  made  during  seven  years  at  his  instrument  termed  a  heliautograph,  and  con- 
Observatory  at  Redhill.  In  order  that  all  ob-  sisting  of  a  photographic  camera  attached  to  a 
servers  who  desire  may  be  enabled  to  investi-  DoUond  redactor  of  two  and  three-quarters 
gate  the  phenomena  of  solar  spots,  it  has  been  inches  diameter.  During  the  year  sun-pictures 
thought  proper  to  publish  the  results  in  such  a  were  taken  on  189  days.  Two  of  these  afford 
way  that  any  one  may  study  their  appearance  interesting  records  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  May 
and  behavior;  and  to  this  end,  a  lens  is  being  17,  1868;  the  latter  of  them,  taken  near  the 
made  by  Dalmeyer,  intended  to  magnify  groups  middle  of  the  eclipse,  shows  very  distinctly  the 
of  spots  to  a  scale  on  which  the  sun's  diameter  uneven  edge  of  the  moon  on  the  solar  disc,  and 
shall  equal  two  feet.  Kew  having  been  the  the  appearance  (so  often  noticed,  and  now  gen- 
first  public  institution  to  take  up  the  obser-  erally  believed  an  optical  effect)  of  a  bright 
vation  of  sun-spots  after  the  manner  of  M.  band  surrounding  the  edge  of  the  moon.  Mr. 
Schwabe,  of  Dassau,  has  procured  from  that  Selwyn's  pictures  are  of  about  four  inches 
astronomer  the  full  set  of  original  drawings  of  diameter,  and,  as  recording  the  phenomena  of 
the  sun's  surface,  etc.,  made  by  him  during  the  formation  and  changes  of  spots  (a  second 
about  forty  years.  picture  having  for  this  purpose  been,  on  each 

A  large  number  of  instruments  for  meteor-  of  55  days,  taken  after  a  short  interval),  and  in 

ological   purposes,    including  a  self-recording  particular  for  the  good  view  they  afford  of  the 

barograph  and  thermograph,  barometers,  ther-  faculas,  will  prove  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 

mometers,  etc.,  had  been  during  the  preceding  Kew  photographs.    A  larger  refractor,  of  six 

year  verified  at  this  observatory,  for  use  in  inches  aperture,  was  being  prepared  for  the 

other  institutions  of  the  sort  and  by  private  work  now  indicated. 

observers.  At  Kew,  a  self-recording  barograph  Mr.  Cooke,  of  London,  is  engaged  in  the  con- 
is  in  constant  operation,  and  duplicates  of  the  struction  of  a  refracting  telescope  of  very  tin- 
traces  recorded  in  the  instrument  are  obtained,  common  dimensions.  The  aperture  of  tl.« 
one  set  of  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  object-glass  is  25  inches ;  focal  length  29  feet. 
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The  equatorial  mounting  is  on  the  German  which  latter  they  ore  sent  to  ports  on  the  coast 

plan,  and  the  tube  is  of  steel.    The  figuring  of  of  Flanders.    At  the  important  porta  the  bnlle- 

the  lenses  is  performed  by  machinery  of  Mr.  tans  are  posted  in  public  places;  and  announce- 

Oooke's  invention.  ments  are  also  furnished  to  the  newspapers  for 

France, — In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  publication.    The  benefits  of  the  system  have 

some  time  since  initiated  by  the  Emperor,  in.  already  been  acknowledged  in  strong  terms  by 

connection   with   M.   Leverrier,  Director  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  by  intelligent  sea* 

the  Imperial  Observatory,  Paris,  daily  meteor-  men ;  while  the  published  statements  are  likely 

ological  reports  are  received  by  telegraph  at  to  prove  of  great  service  also  to  agriculture  and 

the  latter  from  (in  1864)  at  least  sixty-five  the  public  health. 

regular  stations  situated  in  different  parts  of  '    In  respect  to  the  work  of  astronomical  obser- 

Europe.    From  the  materials  so  collected  a  vatories  in  France,  little  information  has  been 

daily  bulletin  is  published,  now  entitled  the  met  with.    M.  Foucault  continues  to  construct 

"  International  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Ob-  telescopes  of  unusual  excellence,  and  one  of 

servatory  of  Paris ; "  of  this,  which  makes  up  which,  of  large  size,  he  has  lately  famished  to 

yearly  some  1,200  folio  pages,  the  subscription  the  Observatory  at  Marseilles.   These  telescopes 

price  is  86  francs.    These  bulletins  give  sura-  are  fitted  with  the  regulating  mechanism  by 

maries  of  the  records  of  the  barometer,  thermom-  which  the  instrument  is  made  to  keep  pace  ex- 

eter,  wind,  face  of  the  sky,  etc.,  as  each  day  re-  actly  with  the  apparent  movement  of  a  star  or 

ceived,  being  more  recently  accompanied  daily  group  under  observation — a  result  of  course  de- 

also  with  a  small  lithographic  chart  of  Europe,  sirable  where  continued  examination  is  sought, 

showing  by  diagrams  the  barometric  curve  at  but  still  more  so  in  the  work  of  obtaining  star- 

the  various  stations,  together  with  the  temper-  photographs,  as  securing  time  for  the  due  im- 

ature,  and  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind ;  pression  of  the  sensitive  paper  or  surface  used 
while  to  the  whole  are  added  statements  of  the       Russia. — The  system  of  meteorological  ob- 

flight  of  meteors,  etc.,  and  the  probable  prog-  serrations  which  has  of  late  been  in  course  of 

nostics  of  meterological  changes  for  the  next  extension  and  perfecting  upon  a  grand  scale  in 

day,  including  (for  the  use  especially  of  vessels  Russia,  was,  until  his  death  in  the  early  part 

about  to  leave  port)  the  probable  direction  of  of  the  year  1865,  under  the  control  of  Dr. 

the  wind.  Knpffer,  Director  of  the  Central  Physical  Ob- 

Of  course,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  possi-  servatory  at  St  Petersburg,  who  bad  already 
ble  to  interpret  more  and  more  correctly  the  established  a  great  number  of  meteorological 
indications  thus  obtained  from  so  many  points  observatories*  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the 
upon  the  Continent  the  condition  of  the  weather  empire,  from  Western  Europe  to  the  confines 
which  is  to  occur  during  a  period  immediately  of  Eastern  Asia.  At  Revel,  Helsingfors,  Niko- 
following  can  be  predicted  beforehand  with  less  laiev,  Astrakhan,  Archangel,  and  perhaps  other 
and  less  uncertainty.  In  order,  at  the  same  points,  are  central  stations,  each  having  a  num- 
time,  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  nautical  ob-  her  of  posts  subsidiary  to  it  From  the  latter, 
servers,  the  new  Scientific  Association  (see  daily  telegraphic  reports  are  forwarded  to  the 
Astbonomioal  Phbnomena,  etc.)  has  offered  central  stations ;  while  from  each  of  these  o 
considerable  prires — five  of  800  francs  each,  report  is  despatched  to  St  Petersburg,  where, 
according  to  one  account — for  the  several  best  as  in  Paris,  a  daily  summary  is  published,  ae 
series  of  observations  made  at  sea.  An  especial  companied  with  a  meteorological  map. 
purpose  had  in  view  in  this  is  to  obtain  data  In  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science"  ap- 
for  recording  the  progress  of  storms;  and  the  pear  abstracts  of  an  account  by  Mr.  W.  Del? 
captains  of  ships  are  solicited  to  keep  during  Rue  of  his  visit  to  the  Pulkowa  Observatory, 
their  Atlantic  voyages  a  record  of  the  barom-  situated  ten  miles  southwest  from  St  Petersburg, 
eter,  which,  in  connection  with  minutes  of  the  and  of  his  descriptions  of  some  of  the  improved 
day  and  hour,  of  the  ship's  place  as  shown  by  instruments  and  arrangements  employed  iu  it 
the  logbook,  of  the  direction  and  force  of  the  Since  the  death  of  F.  G.  W.  Strove,  his  son,  M. 
wind,  aud  of  the  state  of  the  sky  and  sea,  would  Otto  Strove,  holds  the  position  of  director, 
furnish  the  data  required.  Proceeding  upon  Great  pains  have,  during  the  past  few  years, 
such  of  these  as  it  had  been  able  to  procure,  the  been  taken  here  to  secure  accuracy  of  the  in- 
Imperial  Observatory  was  already  prepared—  struments,  and  in  particular  to  get  by  them  the 
spring  of  I860 — to  publish,  under  the  title  of  absolute  places  of  the  celestial  bodies.  The 
Storm-maps,  a  series  of  charts  showing  the  automatic  recording  of  transit-observations  is 
movement  of  the .  tempests  of  the  preceding  in  use,  but  on  a  plan  somewhat  differing  from 
year.  The  meteorological  department  of  the  that  at  Greenwich.  Meidinger's  modification 
Observatory  is  in  charge  of  M.  Marie-Davy,  of  Daniell's  battery  is  employed,  the  tappet  ap- 
well  known  for  his  researches  in  connection  paratus  not  being  attached  to  the  transit*  hut 
with  the  science  under  consideration.  held  in  the  hand.    The  observer,  seeing  a  star 

The  daily  bulletins  already  mentioned,  and  enter  the  field,  makes  on  the  registration  paper 

containing,  of  course,  the  weather  "forecasts"  as  unrolled,  his  record  in  Morse's  alphabetic 

for  the  following  day,  are,  as  soon  as  issued,  signals,  and  also  any  additional  remarks  he  may 

despatched  to  the  principal  seaports  of  France,  deem  necessary, 
and  also  to  the  Observatory  at  Brussels,  from        Very  great  improvements  have  been  made  iu 
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the  arrangement  of  the  normal  clock.  To  cor-  scarcely  applicable  to  great  distances.  Mr.  N.  J. 
rect  that  which,  in  the  present  perfection  of  Holmes  then  arranged  a  time-gun  at  Nowcastle, 
workmanship,  is  the  principal  one  of  three  120  miles  distant,  to  be  fired  by  means  of 
sources  of  error— namely,  that  the  mercury,  Wheatstone's  magneto-exploder  and  Abel's 
owing  to  the  greater  ratio  of  its  mass  to  its  magnetic  fuse;  and  on  a  fair  day  the  current 
amount  of  surface  than  holds  true  in  case  of  the  sent  off  along  the  telegraph  wire  discharged 
rods,  is  slower  than  the  latter  in  responding  to  the  gun  with  no  sensible  hesitation  or  "  hang 
changes  of  temperature,  thus  preventing  exact  fire ; "  but  on  a  foggy  day  the  highly  intense 
compensation  and  the  uniformity  desired  in  the  magnetic  current  was  in  too  great  a  degree 
effective  length  of  the  pendulum — the  clock  is  dissipated  and  lost.  A  practical  system  was 
now  placed  in  a  subterranean  chamber  beneath  finally  devised,  by  causing  a  large  signal-send- 
the  hall,  where  changes  of  temperature  occur  ing  clock  to  discharge  along  the  line  of  tele- 
very  slowly,  and  their  limits  from  one  period  graph  wire,  at  the  due  moment,  a  galvanic  cur- 
of  the  year  to  another  are  very  narrow.  It  is  rent  of  low  intensity ;  this,  on  reaching  New- 
intended,  further,  to  remove  a  second  cause  of  castle,  was  made  to  liberate  in  the  proper  ap- 
error — the  barometric,  or  that  due  to  unequal  paratus  there  the  more  intense  magnetic  cur- 
resistanoes  of  the  air  at  different  densities  to  rent,  which  had  then  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
the  movement  of  the  pendulum — by  enclosing  to  travel  to  the  gun.  Several  time-guns  at  dif- 
the  clock  within  an  air-tight  case,  and,  by  ferent  places  have  since  been  put  in  operation, 
means  of  a  pressure-gauge  and  an  air-pump  the  Government  favoring  these  enterprises  by 
communicating  with  the  enclosed  space,  main*  lending  24-pounders  for  use  in  them.  At  some 
taining  about  the  clock  an  atmosphere  of  uni-  points  the  plan,  once  tried,  had  been  abandoned ; 
form  density.  Dr.  Winnecke,  of  the  same  ob-  but  there  were  still  (in  the  beginning  of  1864) 
servatory,  is  directing  his  attention  to  the  de-  fresh  applications  from  others  for  the  benefits 
termination  of  the  parallax  of  fixed  stars,  re-  of  the  system. 

cording  his  results  by  the  automatic  method.  An  important   extension   of  time-arrange- 

Other  European  Countries. — In  respect  to  ments  from  the  Greenwich  Observatory  and 

these,  little  information  has  been  obtained.    la  from  other  points  has  been — up  to  at  least  the 

Italy,  astronomical  observations  are  still  carried  spring  of  1865 — going  forward  in  England. 

on  with  the  zeal  and  the  success  also  for  which,  Mr.  De  la  Rue  has  made  an  electric  communi- 

in  this  respect,  that  country  has  so  long  been  cation  of  his  establishment  with  Greenwich— 

honorably  distinguished ;  and,  in  particular,  it  the  clock  of  the  former  being  caused  for  months 

may  be  remarked  that  Father  Secchi,  at  Rome,  consecutively  to  beat  second  by  second  with 

and  M.  Donati,  at  Florence,  are  actively  prose-  the  Observatory  clock  at  the  latter;  while,  to 

securing  the  work  of  celestial  exploration  and  correct  an  occasional  variation,  should  such 

discovery.  A  meteorological  bulletin,  similar  to  occur,  a  special  signal  is  also  sent  at  four  sec- 

those  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  is  now  issued  onds  after  every  hour.    Mr.  0.  F.  Varley  has 

from  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Palermo.    A  mounted  apparatus  for  distributing  time-sig- 

Central  Meteorological  Bureau  was,  May  1,  nals  over  various  lines  of  railway  reaching  al- 

1865,  instituted  in  Russia.    As  in  France  and  most  to  the  extremities  of  Britain,  and  for 

Russia,  reports  of  meteorological  phenomena  firing  signal  guns  at  Newcastle  and  Shields. 

from  -various  stations  will  be  regularly  received  The  currents  sent  hourly  to  the  office  of  the 

by  the  bureau,  and  bulletins  issued  by  it,  con-  London  District  Telegraph  are  made  available 

taining  especially  whatever  relates  to  the  prog-  to  chronometer-makers  of  the  city.    Profc  Airy 

ress  of  storms,  will  be  placarded  in  the  princi-  expresses  the  hope  that  movements  will  soon 

pal  seaports.  be  set  on  foot  in  London  for  the  more  perfect 

Time-Signals. — Three  principal  methods  of  regulation  of  public  clocks  generally,  and  for 

transmitting  to  distant  points,  and  there  re-  other  exhibitions  of  time-signals.     Liverpool  is 

pea  ting  or  signalling,  the  correct  time  of  a  to  have  a  time-gun  controlled  from  her  Obeerv- 

atandard  or  normal  clock,  have  been  resorted  atory;  and  at  Glasgow,  ten  public  clocks — at 

to.      These  are,  1,  that  of  the  electric-flated  time-  distances  averaging  three  miles— are  in  opera- 

prrn, ;  2,  that  of  the  electric-dropped  time-ball;  tion,  controlled  from  the  Observatory  there. 

and   3,  that  of  electric-controlled  clocks.    All  Mr.  De  la  Rue  describes  an  ingenious  method 

three  of  these  methods  have  been  adopted  in  of  communicating  the  time-signals  or  impulses 

the  transmission  of  correct  time  from  the  clock  from  the  normal  clock  at  Pulkowa  for  control- 

©f  -the  Royal  Observatory,  Edinburgh ;  though  ling  the  time  of  other  clocks.    On  the  frame  of 

the    controlled  clock  and  the  time-gun  have  the  clock,  one  on  each  side  of  an  imaginary 

been  most  in  demand.    In  the  former  case,  here  plane  that  would  cut  the  centre  of  the  crutch, 

and.   in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  ar-  are  fixed  two  ivory  cylinders,  each  having 

ranpeeroent  known  as  Jones'  patent  has  been  cemented  within  it  a  capillary  tube  of  glass: 

employed ;  and  on  this  plan  several  clocks  in  through  these  tubes,  from  reservoirs  of  that 

<IiiFercnt  parts  of  Edinburgh  have  been  made  to  liquid  metal,  flow  streams  of  mercury,  which 

keep  [sensibly!  exact  time  with  that  of  the  Ob-  meet  and  coalesce  in  one,  thus  constituting  a 

s<?i-v*«tory.    The  time-gun,  4,000  feet  from  the  mercury  wire  that,  so  long  as  it  is  continuous, 

Observatory,  required  a  permanent  use  of  the  serves  to  complete  the  circuit  of  a  battery.    In 

transmitting   wires,  so   that   the   mode  was  order  to  break  the  circuit  at  the  desired  inter- 
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vals,  a  thin  blade  of  mica  is  so  fixed  to  a  pro-  arm  already  mentioned  is  completed,  while  at 
longntion  of  the  ordinary  crutch  that  at  each  the  same  time  these  parts  serve  farther  to 
oscillation  of  the  pendulum  it  cuts  the  mercury  magnify  in  the  record  the  angular  motion  giro* 
wire,  thus  interrupting  the  electric  current  and  to  the  telescope  in  zenith  distance, 
transmitting  the  required  signal.  By  varying  The  cylinder  carrying  the  record  paper  is 
the  width  of  the  plate  of  mica,  the  duration  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  six  inches  long,  and 
the  break  can  be  regulated.  A  time-gun  has  is  made  to  revolve  (as  placed)  from  west  to 
also  been  set  up  recently  on  the  Admiralty  east,  by  means  of  clock  mechanism  and  a  half- 
Quay  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  be  fired  at  midday  seconds  pendulum.  Thus,  the  apparent  regular 
by  an  electric  current  sent  from  the  Pulkowa  movement  of  the  pen  along  the  paper,  pro- 
Observatory,  duced  by  the  turning  of  the  cylinder,  corre- 

Machinefor  Cataloguing  and  Charting  Stan,  sponds  to  differences  of  right  ascension,  and  of 

— Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  Director  of  the  Dudley  time ;  while  the  lateral  movement— that  in  the 

Observatory,  Albany,  describes  in  the  American  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder— imparted 

Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxxviii.  (date  of  Sep*  to  the  pen,  corresponds  to  differences  of  decli- 

tember,  1864),  a  machine  invented  by  himself  nation;    The  electrical  recording  mechanism  is 

for  the  purposes  indicated  in  the  above  title,  simple :  it  consists  of  an  electro-magnet,  its 

He  alludes  in  the  outset  to  the  first  suggestion,  helix  of  course  being  part  of  the  circuit  of  a 

in  1848,  of  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  galvanic  battery,  while  the  magnetic  condition, 

recording  of  astronomical  observations,  the  re-  when  induced  in  the  soft-iron  magnet,  is  made  by 

suit  being  the  early  construction  of  chrono-  means  of  the  armature  to  operate  a  horizontally 

graphs  by  various  persons.    All  these  had  for  placed  arm,  upon  the  end  of  which  is  a  horizontal 

their  object  the  recording  of  one  ordinate  only  cross-piece  standing  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 

of  a  star's  position  at  a  given  moment — that,  cylinder  and  running  its  whole  length:  the  de- 

namely,  in  right  ascension  (celestial  longitude) ;  pression  of  this  cross-piece  by  action  of  the 

except  that  the  late  Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchell  had  magnet  forces  down  the  arm  which  carries  the 

also  made  some  experiments  in  the  way  of  pen,  over  whatever  part  of  the  length  of  the 

electric  recording  of  declinations  (celestial  lat-  cylinder  the  latter  may  stand.    To  make  a 

itude).     Again,  in  determining  difference  of  record,  it  is  only  necessary  to  press  a  key  by 

declination  as  well  as  time  of  transit,  astron-  which  the  circuit  through  the  coil  of  the  elec- 

omers  have  almost  invariably  used  the  telescope  tro-inagnet  is  closed :  the  cross-piece  is  thus 

in  a  fixed  position,  and  depended  upon  a  dia-  caused  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  arm  carrying 

phragni  or  scale  placed  in  the  focus.    §  Prof,  the  steel  pen,  so  that  at  the  instant  a  small  dot 

Mitchell  had,  in  1849,  devised  a  plan  by  which  is  made    on    the  record  sheet  covering  the 

the   angular   motion  of  the  telescope  when  cylinder.    For  some  further  details  in  reference 

moved  in  zenith  distance,  magnified  by  me*  to  the  mechanism  and  means  of  modifying  its 

chanical  means,  was  made  to  show  the  differ*  action,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  orig- 

ence  of  declination  ;  and  this  principle  also  inal  account. 

enters  as  one  of  the  elements  in  Prof.  Hough's       For  stars  of  magnitude  greater  than  the 

apparatus.  ninth,  of  which  generally  not  more  than  three 

The  work  heretofore  of  constructing  star*  or  four  will  have  to  be  recorded  in  a  night,  the 

charts,  by  laying  down  by  hand  the  positions  magnitudes  are  specially  recorded  by  an  as 

as  given  in  a  catalogue,  has  been  extremely  sistant.     The  magnitudes  9,  10,  11,  12,  and 

difficult  and  tedious.    Mr.  Hough  became  im*  13,  are  distinguished  in  the  record  byintrodno- 

pressedwith  the  desirableness  of  making  the  ing  for  each  beneath  the  point  of  the  pen  just 

star-map  in  the  very  process  of  observing  for  before  recording,  and  as  may  be  remured,  the 

correct  positions.    The  accomplishment  of  this  proper  one  of  five  strips  of  differently  colored 

important  purpose,  at  once  securing  great  accu-  paper :  each  of  these  magnitudes  is  thus  known 

racy  and  saving  labor  and  time,  has  been  at*  by  a  particular   color   imparted  to  the  dot 

tained  in  the  apparatus  now  to  be  described,  which  records  the  star's  place.     For  the  Hth 

In  this,  the  record  of  the  places  of  stars  ob*  magnitude — the  smallest  observed— the  dots 

served  is  made  by  the  point  of  a  hollow  cylin*  are  left  colorless,  and  are  not  specially  marked, 

drical  steel  pen :  the  place,  at  any  moment  of  The  strips  of  colored  paper  are  so  placed  on 

the  pen  over  the  sheet  of  paper  receiving  the  an  arm  moving  about  a  vertical  axis,  that  the 

record — the  latter  having  been  preparatorily  observer  can,  without  removing  his  eye  from 

coiled  about  a  horizontal  cylinder  directly  over  the  telescope,  bring  each  as  desired  under  the 

which  the  pen  rests — is  determined  contin-  pen. 

ually  by  two  movements ;  namely,  first,  by  the        As  fast,  then,  as  the  stars  enter  the  field  of 

steady  revolution,  once  every  hour,  of  the  cyl-  the  telescope,  they  are  brought  to  the  intersee- 

inder  itself;  and  secondly,  by  a  lateral  move*  tion  of  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  wire,  when 

ment  given  to  the  pen  through   mechanism  the  electric  circuit  is  closed  and  the  record 

connecting  it  with  the  clamp  arm  of  the  tele*  made ;  and  thus  constantly  sweeping  with  the 

scope,   viz.,   a  horizontal  arm  which   carries  telescope  a  zone  of  10*  to  12'  width  (the  great- 

the  pen,  a  compound  lever  giving  motion  to  est  usually  practicable),  the  result  obtained 

the  former,  and  a  horizontal  rod  and  upright  during  one  revolution  of  the  cylinder  is  a  "fae- 

bar  by  which  the  connection  with  the  clamp  simile  "  copy — a  chart — of  the  given  zone  of 
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stars,  for  one  hour  of  right  ascension :  the  num-  moos  system  of  internal  strengthening  webs* 
ber  of  stars  taken  within  such  limits  is  often  as  the  work  was  executed  by  the  Messrs.  Cooke, 
great  as  two  hundred,  and,  in  the  region  of  the  of  York.    From  die  effect  of  these  webe,  in  con- 
galaxy,  sometimes  amounts  to  four  hundred  junction  with  the  rigidity  of  the  alloy  itself— 
and  eighty.    At  the  end  of  an  hour,  the  pen,  the  latter  being  three  times  as  rigid  as  gun- 
which  has  swept  but  a  portion  of  the  entire  metal — this  was  believed  to  be  the  stiffest  tran- 
length  of  the  cylinder,  can  be  shifted  over  a  sit  axis  hitherto  made.'    In  the  second  part  of 
new  belt  of  the  record  sheet,    and  another  his  paper,  Col.  Strange  considered  the  adjust- 
hour's  observations  taken.    Further,  however,  ments  of  the  instrument.    He  endorsed  Mr. 
as  each  dot  is  made  on  the  record  sheet,  a  si-  Cooke's  suggestions,  in  respect  to  suspending 
multaneous  record  is  also  made  on  the  work-  one  or  more  levels  to  the  tube  of  the  telescope 
ing  chronograph,  and  which  gives  the  time  to  itself,  these  watohing  the  telescope  instead  of 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second ;  and  for  the  pivots ;  and  in  respect  also  to  the  covering 
the  exact  declination,  an  assistant  reads  the  of  the  mercury  surface,  ordinarily  relied  on  in 
declinometer   scale   to  the   five-tenths   of  a  collimating,  with  a  disc  of  glass  having  accu- 
second.    Thus  are  obtained  at  once  a  complete  rately  plane  and  parallel  surfaces, 
catalogue  of  the  exact  positions  of  the  stars,  •     The  Chronpgraphic  or  Automatic  Method,  in 
and  also  a  perfect  map  of  the  given  part  of  the  Transit  Observations. — The  adoption  of  the 
heavens.    The  apparatus  can   be   adapted  to  automatic  method  for  the  recording  of  transit 
any  telescope.    Of  course,  by  showing  the  fact  observations  is  steadily  extending.    It  has  been 
of  change  of  position  in  any  star,  or  the  en-  well  remarked,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  profi- 
trance  of  a  new  one  within  a  given  zone,  upon  ciency  beyond  which  no  amount  of  training 
taking  sooner  or  later  a  second  chart  of  it,  this  can  carry  unman  skill ;   and  that,  when  this 
apparatus  affords   great  facility  both  for  the  has  been  reached,  it  is  proper  to  give  the  re- 
finding  of  known  asteroids  and  the  detecting  sources  of  the  intellect  a  new  direction,  in  the 
of  previously  undiscovered   ones.    Again,  if  devising   of  mechanical    contrivances   which 
records  have  been  obtained  of  several  contigu-  shall  accomplish  the  desired  end  with  a  precis- 
ons  zones,  these  may  be  subsequently  prioked  ion  not  directly  attainable  by  the  human  or- 
through  upon    a   single  sheet,  or  otherwise  gans.    M.  Faye  insists  oh  the  advantage  of  sub- 
transferred,  thus  producing  star-maps  of  larger  stituting  largely  the  work  of  automatic  mechan- 
size.  isms  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  observer's  hand,  as  a 
An  Aluminium  Bronze    Transit  Axis. — In  means  of  avoiding  the  errors  of  the  senses,  and 
this  Cyclop jedia,  1862,  will  be  found,  under  also  [of  diminishing,  at  least]  those  u  personal 
the  head  of  Chemistry,  an  abstract  of  a  paper  errors  "  which  have  no  fixed  value  and  which 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  Strange,  in  relation  can  scarcely  be  corrected, 
to  the  qualities  of  various  bronzes  of  alumin-  In  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
ium  and  copper,  and  the  probable  value  of  some  nomical  Society,  for  May,  1864,  appears  a  paper 
of  these  for  the  construction  of  instruments  for  "  On  the  Probable  Error  of  a  Meridional  Tran- 
scientifio purposes.  sit- Observation,  by  the  kEye  and  Ear'*  and 
April  12,  1865,  CoL  Strange  presented  be-  Ohronographic  Methods,"  communicated  by  Mr. 
fore  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  a  paper  in  E.  Dunkin.    The  author  treats  at  length  of  the 
the  first  part  of  which  he  detailed  the  results  sets  of  observations  chosen  by  him  for  exami- 
obtained  in  the  way  of  castings  of  the  bronze,  nation,  and  of  his  modes  of  discussing  them — 
and  in  particular  its  successful  application  to  particulars  for  which  space  cannot  here  be  al- 
the  construction  of  a  transit  axis.     He  now  lowed.     His  results  are,  however,  evidently 
states  that  the  alloy  has  been  extensively  em-  drawn,  as  he  states,  from   "a  great  mass  of 
ployed,  and  that  it  has  answered  all  his  expeo-  computation ;"  and  the  principal  of  them  are 
tations,  with  a  single  exception ;  namely,  that  the  following : 

in  consequence  of  its  tarnishing  more  than  was  1.  In  "eye  and  ear  "  observations,  the  proba- 

anticipated,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  producing  ble  error  of  a  Greenwich  transit  observed  in 

a  surface  absolutely  free  from  defects,  Ihe  metal  1868  over  one  wire  is  ±  O.*078,  while  that  of  a 

is  not  found  so  suitable  as  was  hoped  for  receiv-  complete  transit  over  the  seven  wires  is  ±  0.'029. 

ing  graduation.    In  the  early  experiments,  also.  In  chronographie  observations,  the    probable 

there  was  a  difficulty  in  securing  large  and  error  of  a  Greenwich  transit  observed  in  1857 

complex  castings,  owing  to  the  metal's  running  over  one  wire  is  ±0.*051,  and  that  of  a  complete 

sluggishly  into  the  mould  and  solidifying  very  transit  over  the  nine  wires  is  ±0.8017. 

quickly ;  but  this  had  been  overcome.    In  con-  8.  In  the  eye-and-enr  transits,  only,  for  6tars 

Urination,  the  author  exhibited  an  axis  formed  whose  north  polar  distance  is  greater  than  60% 

of  tlie  bronze,  and  made  for  a  transit-instru-  it  would  seem  that  the  probable  error  of  a  tran- 

roexit,  of  which  the  focal  length  was  to  be  five  sit  increases  slightly  as  the  north  polar  distance 

feet.      The  length  of  the  axis  between  bearings  increases. 

was  33£  inches ;  the  central  cube  nine  inches  4.  In  eye-and-ear  transits,  the  personal  dis- 

by  the  side ;  the  average  thickness  of  the  met-  oordances  are  liable  to  a  considerable  variation 

al  but  0.15  of  an  inch ;  and  the  total  weight  between  the  different  observer**    in  chrono- 

only    66  pounds.    It  was  cast  hollow,  and  in  graphic  transits,  the  differences  between  the 

Due  piece,  being  made  to  include  also  an  inge-  observers  are  comparatively  small.    The  gen 
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eral   steadiness   of  observing  by  the   latter  when  it  was  $13,500,750.    The  following  table, 

method  is  very  remarkable,  and  shows  the  from  the  Auditor's  report,  showing  the  debt  and 

great  advantages  obtained  by  its  adoption.  population  of  the  State  at  different  periods  and 

5.  The  probable  error  of  a  Greenwich  result  the  proportion  of  the  debt  per  capita,  affords  evi. 

for  right  ascension  in  the  year  1853,  as  deter-  dence  of  a  remarkable  development  of  mater* 

mined  from  eye-and-ear  transits,  is  ±  0/048 ;  resources  and  accumulation  of  wealth: 
while  the  corresponding  probable  error  result- 
ing from  chronographic  transits  in  the  year 
1857,  is  ±  0.s084.    There  is  a  tendency  in  both 
methods  toward  an  increase  in  the  probable 

Z£lr6tt?ltt2Z£«&  t  waiter  says:  «  With  a  rigid  .Jhj*. 

increase  is  small  to  economy,  the  proper  amendments  of  the  tax 

In  the  discussion  Mowing  the  reading  of  this  *™l  *?*  *•  *^LZ?^Tl?%Z 

paper,  Mr.  De  la  Rne  remarked  that  there  U  a  ^^iS^^^^^^AtjSt 

"  personal  equation  »  even  in  the  chronograph-  debt  V^  ^ppear  m  seven  years,  Md  the  State 

«. V~»Lr   •tuL  «.«»  Z;~£  ™«J1 1  n*S.  ♦„„  levy  sink  down  to  one  mill  on  the  dollar.  Then, 

ic  system.    The  finger  might  move  a  httie  too  .^  ^       te    f  .  ^  ^            .    ^J 

"fVfi?  late  upon  the  tepp^or  the  tappet  ^     m  &      ^  ^    State,  manu^torie^ 

might  « hang  fire,"  etc.    Mr.  Wheatetone  had  "*           ^        ^^  ^  wealth          t 

proposed  to  correct  this  by  a  system  of  wires  ^     *    P  hith*_£  Parcel v  dreamed  of"    It 

in  the  transit-instrument,  which,  when  the  star  a  **  ,  Ju»frt0  acareeiy  areamea  01.     it 

was  brought  between  them,  should  be  made  to  9«T%{T  ib*J£t&a*  ***?  ¥*  m 

follow  its  movement,  and  when  the  star  passed  *»  Attdxtor  8  reP°^  *■*  ^  remams  dM: 

the  optical  axis  of  the  instrument  or  any  num.  £  th.k»» ;™g;::::::::::::::::::::::::::  «ggg 

oer  oi  Jmown  points  trom  tnat  axis,  the  enro-    And  that  there  will  b*»  dae  in  1868 6»,o»  w 

nographic  contact  should  be  secured  by  contact  

of  the  wires,  and  a  number  of  records  thus  ob-  ***** *W« 

tained  independently  of  the  will  of  the  observ-  From   ihe  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

er.    Ool.  Strange  thought  this  result  had  already  Statistics  it  appears  that  there  were  3,340  mike 

been  acccomplished  in  an  instrument  in  the  of  railroad  in  the  State,  with  a  paid-up  capital 

Paris  Observatory,  by  an  invention  of  M.  Re-  of  $77,694, 787,  and  an  indebtedness  of  $58,931,- 

dier.    In  this,  the  wire  was  carried  so  steadily  680.    The  estimated  crop  of  oats  was  18,000,000 

across  the  field — so  exactly  with  the  sameve-  bushels;  of  corn,  90,000,000  bushels;  and  of 

locity  as  the  passage  of  the  stars — that  the  hay,  2,000,000  tons.    The  average  production 

record  of  the  intersection  of  that  star  with  the  of  crops  was  equal  to  that  of  a  series  of  pre- 

wire  was  a  matter  of  perfect  ease  and  certainty,  ceding  years.    The  fruit*  crop  was  an  almost 

Such  a  system,  he  thought,  would  still  farther  entire  failure,  owing  to  wintry  storms  and  the 

reduce  the  errors  even  of  the  chronographic  extraordinary  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in 

method.  April,  May,  and  June.    Of  maple  and  sorghom 

OoL  Strange  remarket!  also  that  M.  Lever-  sugar  the  production  was  5,239,729  pounds;  of 

rier  had  in  a  conversation  with  him  disapproved  molasses,  2,988,697  gallons, 

of  the  chronographic  system,  declaring  that  its  During  the  year  there  were  28,198  marriages 

practice  tends  to  make  bad  astronomers.    Sub-  and  837  divorces ;  2,811  indictments  for  crime, 

sequently,  in  a  note  to  the  Society,  Leverrier  and  1,025  convictions;  11,477  civil  suits  brought 

has  stated  that  in  the  conversation  referred  to  and  8,778  judgments  rendered.    The  number  of 

he  had  been  to  some  extent  misunderstood,  violent  deaths  was  1,014.    There  were  erected 

and  that  what  he  would  say  is,  that  "  a  touch-  during  the  year,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $4,889,- 

observer  does  not  acquire  the  same  apprecia-  912,  4,850  houses,  1,158  barns,  78  mills,  and 

tion  of  duration  of  time  as  an  observer  trained  311  furnaces,  factories,  etc. 

to  eye-and-ear  observations."  The  State  furnished  to  the  Federal  Govern- 

OHIO.    The  progress  of  this  State  in  wealth  meut,  between  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  and  the 

and  population,  uninterrupted  during  the  war,  15th  of  April,  1865,  for  different  terms  of  ser- 

would    seem,   judging   from   the  greatly  in-  vice,  varying  from  three  months  to  three  jean, 

creased  receipts  into  the  treasury,  to  have  re-  one  hundred  and  ninety- eight  regiments  of  in- 

ceived  a  new  impetus  with  the  advent  of  peace,  fantry,  raised  and  organized  within  the  State, 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  besides  considerable  numbers  of  men  for  the 

fiscal  year  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $18,190,000,  cavalry  and  artillery  arms  of  the  service.   The 

while  the  receipts  during  1864  were  only  $8,-  aggregate  number  of  troops  furnished  by  the 

680,000,  showing  an  increase  of  $4,510,000.  State  was  817,133  for  various  terms  of  ser- 

The  total  disbursements  were  $12,400,000,  or  vice,  equal  to  289.976  three  years'  men.   Of 

$5,721,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  these  all  had  been  discharged,  with  the  exeep- 

when  they  were  only  $6,679,006,  leaving  a  tion  of  six  regiments,  mainly  serving  on  the 

balance  to  the  credit  of  all  funds  of  $790,000  Rio  Grande.    Speaking  of  the  retention  of  these 

against  $2,000,960,  the  balance  of  1864.    The  Ohio  volunteers  in  the  field  after  the  conclusion 

total  funded  debt  of  the  State  was  $12,912,014,  of  the  war,  Governor  Anderson  said  in  his  me* 

allowing  a  diminution  of  $588,786  since  1864,  sage  of  the  l«t  of  January,  1866,  that  it  was  ncref 
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intended  or  expected  that  the  noble  patriots 
Bent  forth  to  fight  in  the  war  for  the  Union, 
were  to  be  detained  as  a  police  guard  to  over- 
Bee  political  reforms  in  the  South,  whether  as 
to  whites  or  blacks,  still  less  to  be  marched  to 
the  Bio  Grande  to  menace  or  assault  Maximilian 
or  any  other  despot  In  this  connection,  speak- 
ing of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  he  said : 

What  the  Monroe  doctrine  exactly  is  we  have  never 
agreed  among  ourselves,  Its  origin  is  doubtful,  its 
purposes  uncertain,  its  means  to  this  day  are  un- 
specified. Mexico  has  never  been  and  can  never  be 
a  republic,  unless  her  people  will  accommodate  us  to 
be  born  again,  and  or  entirely  different  parentage. 
She,  with  all  her  sister  republics  of  South  America, 
has  been  from  the  beginning  uninterruptedly  a  most 
violent,  bloody,  incendiary,  disgraceful  anarchy.  She 
has  continually  inspired  all  nations  with  hate ;  has 
ruthlessly  ruined  and  oppressed  her  own  people. 
And  her  Government  has  brought  disgrace  alike  upon 
the  sacred  name  of  republican  liberty,  and  of  human 
nature. 

The  Union  State  Convention  met  at  Colum- 
bus on  the  23d  of  June,  and  adopted  nine  reso- 
lutions, among  which  were  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  name  and  fame  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  stand  out  from  the  history  of  the  epoch  un- 
rivalled and  alone,  and  while  we  deplore  his  untimely 
and  cruel  death  and  venerate  his  memory,  it  becomes 
us  to  imitate  his  wisdom,  firmness,  and  moderation 
in  the  treatment  of  vexed  questions,  and  especially 
to  imitate  his  example  in  waiting  for  the  solution  of 
difficulties,  to  be  furnished  by  the  progress  of  time 
and  the  logic  of  events. 

Resolved,  That  President  Andrew  Johnson,  by  his 
unwavering  devotion  to  the  Union  through  years  of 
severest  trial,  has  now  our  highest  confidence,  that 
we  cheerfully  endorse  the  policy  of  his  administra- 
tion, looking  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  civil 
order  in  the  so-called  seceded  States,  and  that,  as 
Union  men  of  Ohio,  we  will  give  him  our  hearty  and 
undivided  support. 

Resolved,  That  four  years  of  sanguinary  war,  with 
its  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  forced  upon 
us  by  the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  have  demonstrated 
to  us  and  to  the  world  that  slavery  and  its  institutions 
are  irreconcilably  opposed  to  freedom  and  free  insti- 
tutions ;  and  all  the  teachings  of  history,  the  dealings 
of  Providence,  and  our  own  bitter  experience,  point 
unerringly  to  their  overthrow  and  eradication  as  our 
only  safeguard  against  the  recurrence  of  like  evils  in 
the  future. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  are  anxious  for  an  early 
reconstruction  of  fraternal  relations  with  the  insur- 
gent States,  we  demand  that  such  reconstruction 
shall  be  at  such  time  and  upon  such  terms  as  will 
give  unquestioned  assurance  of  the  peace  and  security, 
not  only  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  rebel  States,  but 
*lso  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Federal  Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  experience  of  the  last  four  years 
shows  the  absolute  necessity  in  all  our  political  action 
of  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  great  principles  of  our 
Government  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Chair  decided  that  a  motion  to  add  the 
following  resolutions,  presented  by  Mr.  Piatt, 
would  be  out  of  order : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  belief  of  this  Convention 
that  the  reconstruction  of  the  revolted  States  consti- 
tutionally belongs  to  the  Legislative  department^  and 
that  the  Executive  can  only  promise  provisional 
military  government  until  such  time  as  Congress 
may  act. 

Resolved,  That  time  can  alone  heal  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  this  war,  and  therefore  there  is  no  cause 
for  haste  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  revolted  States; 
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of  habeas  corpus  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  and 
when  all  pretence  of  necessity  is  passed,  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  trial  of  cttiient 
not  in  the  military  service  by  military  commissions, 
and  the  open  interference  with  elections  by  military 

?ower,  as  in  the  recent  instances  in  Kentucky  and 
ennessee,  are  revolutionary  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution, threatening  the  very  existence  of  our  most 
ancient  and  sacred  rights  ;  that  they  portend  a 
danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  country  greater  than 
has  ever  before  menaced  them,  and  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  meet  with  the  most  de- 
termined opposition  and  most  sleepless  vigilance. 

Jtoofoed,  That  while  we  will  resolutely  and  per- 
sistently condemn  all  infractions  of  the  Constitution, 
by  whomsoever  committed,  while  we  regret  that  the 
terms  of  pacification  agreed  to  by  Maj7-Gen.  Sher- 
man, in  April  last,  were  not  at  once  ratified  by  the 
Federal  Executive,  we  will  nevertheless  stand  by 
President  Johnson  in  all  constitutional  efforts  to 
restore  the  States  to  the  exercise  of  their  rights  and 
power  within  the  Union. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Republi- 
can ticket  The  number  of  votes  received  by 
Gen.  Cox,  Republican,  was  223,638,  which  gave 
him  a  majority  of  29,936  over  his  opponent, 
George  W.  Morgan. 

Gen.  Cox.  in  a  letter  published  in  July,  after 
his  nomination,  had  expressed  himself  as  strong- 
ly opposed  to  negro  suffrage.  In  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  Legislature  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1866,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  recon- 
struction, he  said : 

It  is  in  the  excitement  of  a  great  struggle  that  the 
institutions  of  a  country  are  in  the  most  danger  of 
change,  and  perhaps  no  nation  has  ever  passed 
through  such  a  convulsion  as  ours  and  then  returned 
to  the  principles  of  government  and  exact  form  of 
constitution  which  it  had  before.  The  maxim  thai 
revolutions  do  not  go  backward,  has  seemed  to  have 
even  a  wider  and  deeper  significance  than  has  been 
popularly  given  to  it.  The  same  law  of  progression 
which  has  made  the  convulsions  of  monarchical  gov- 
ernments tend  toward  the  development  of  popular 
liberty,  has  in  republics  too  often  led  to  a  despotism 
of  classes  or  of  factions,  and  thence  by  easy  stages 
to  anarchy  and  utter  disruption.  A  victorious  ma- 
jority, flushed  with  its  triumph,  finds  it  easy  to  for- 
get the  rights  of  minorities;  and  it  remains  for  us  to 
prove  whether,  in  our  day,  the  old  cry  of  "  Woe  to 
the  conquered"  may  be  silenced  by  a  truly  repub- 
lican determination  to  administer  the  Government 
for  the  real  advantage  of  all — of  the  defeated  rebels 
as  well  as  of  the  loyal  victors. 

OLDENBURG,  a  grand  duchy  in  Germany. 
Reigning  Grand  Duke,  Peter  L,  born  July  8, 
1827;  succeeded  his  father,  February  27,  1858. 
Heir  apparent,  Prince  Friedrich  August,  born 
November  16, 1852.  According  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  1849  (revised  1852),  the  legislative 
power  is  exercised  by  a  Landtag  or  Diet, 
elected  for  three  years  by  all  tax-paying  citi- 
zens. The  mode  of  election  is  indirect,  every 
800  voters  choosing  a  delegate,  and  the  dele- 
gates of  20  districts,  representing  6,000  electors, 
appointing  one  deputy.  In  the  "  Budget "  for 
1865  the  receipts  were  estimated  at  2,254,060, 
and  the  expenditures  at  2,847,860  thalere.  The 
publio  debt  amounted,  in  December,  1864,  to 
4,153,500  thalers.  The  army  consists  of  4,007 
men.  The  area  of  the  grand  duchy  embraces 
2,417  square  miles,  with  a  population,  accord- 


ing to  the  census  of  1864,  of  801,812  sonls  (ia 
1861,  295,242) ;  of  whom  198.122  were  Lu- 
therans, 72,987  Roman  Catholics,  27,987  mem- 
bers of  the  Evangelical  Church,  1,196  Reformed, 
1,576  Jews.  The  movement  of  shipping  was, 
in  1868,  as  follows: 
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The  commercial  navy  consisted,  in  1864,  of 
650  vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  33,889  lasts. 

OREGON.  An  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  held  at  Salem  in  December,  1866, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  anti- 
slavery  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
Republicans  having  &  majority  in  both  branches, 
this  was  done  on  the  1  lth  of  the  month,  and  the 
Legislature  soon  after  adjourned.  As  State  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Legislature  and  of 
Congress  are  chosen  biennially  and  quadren- 
nially in  the  even  years,  no  election  of  any  kind 
took  place  in  Oregon  in  1865.  The  next  session 
of  the  Legislature  will  be  held  in  September, 
1866,  and  the  next  general  election  will  tale 
place  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

The  progress  of  Oregon,  though  compar- 
atively less  rapid  than  that  of  some  of  the 
neighboring  States  and  Territories,  to  which 
rich  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  have  at- 
tracted a  large  mining  population,  has  perhaps 
been  more  steady  and  sure.     Her  population 
has  risen  from  52,465  in  1860,  to  somewhat 
over  70,000  in  1865,  and  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  State  are  being  developed  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.    The  Oregon  Navi- 
gation Company,  organized  in  1861  to  open  the 
navigation  of  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
branches,  which  drain  a  country  of  enormous 
extent,  have  now  over  twenty  steamboats  run- 
ning, and  by  means  of  short  railroads  built 
around  the  Cascades  and  the  Dalles,  and  wagon 
roads  from  the  Dalles,  from  Umatilla,  and  from 
Wallula,  have  established   the  cheapest  and 
quickest  route  for  travel  or  freight  from  all 
parts  of  the  coast  to  the  rich  mines  of  Boise 
and  Owyhee  in  Idaho.    Between  1861  and  1865 
their  boats  carried  to  the  upper  Columbia  up- 
wards of  66,000  tons  of  freight  and  100,000 
passengers.    Measures  are  now  in  progress  to 
push  their  communications,  by  means  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Snake  River,  into  the  heart 
of  the  Idaho  gold  region,  and  on  beyond  toward 
Utah.    These  improvements,  when  perfected, 
will  open  a  much  more  ready  means  of  access 
to  the  State  from  the  Mississippi  valley  than  is 
now  available,  and  will  greatly  promote  emi- 
gration.   In  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  State  deposits  of  gold  of  considerable  rich- 
ness have  of  late  years  been  worked  with  suc- 
cess, but  its  chief  source  of  wealth  for  the  pres- 
ent will  probably  be  found  in  its  forests  and 
fields.    The  former  produce  a  red  fir  of  great 
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size,  which  yields  large  amounts  of  turpentine,  than  those  of  the  adjoining  State  of  California, 

and  is  available  for  building  purposes  or  fuel ;  The  crops  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries, 

and  the  latter,  besides  abundant  crops  of  cereals,  are  described  as  almost  exceeding  belief  in 

aro  not  less  adapted  to  the  production  of  fruits  quantity,  and  of  admirable  quality. 


PAGE,  Hon.  John,  formerly  a  United  States  of  Commons,  and  though  but  22  years  of  age, 
Senator,  and  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  contested  in  1806  the  representation  of  Cam- 
born  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  May  21,  1787,  died  bridge  University  with  Lord  Henry  Petty,  but 
there  September  8,  1865.  His  advantages  for  was  defeated.  He  was,  however,  returned  for 
an  education  were  the  common  school  and  a  the  proprietary  borough  of  Bletchingley.  In 
few  terms  at  the  academy  of  his  native  town,  the  following  year  he  again  contested  the  Uni- 
From  early  boyhood  be  was  a  practical  farmer,  versity,  but  failed,  when  he  was  returned  for 
and  with  the  exception  of  absences  while  dis-  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  continued  to 
charging  public  duties,  he  had  always  resided  represent  until  1811,  when  he  was  elected 
upon,  and  cultivated  the  old  homestead  acres  member  for  Cambridge,  and  was  repeatedly 
which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  reelected  by  that  constituency  for  twenty  years. 
In  1815  he  was  appointed  Principal  Assessor  In  1807  he  was  made  a  junior  Lord  of  the 
of  the  Direct  Tax  for  the  Fifth  District  of  New  Admiralty  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  (Tory) 
Hampshire,  having  for  some  time  been  assist-  administration,  but  did  not  attain  to  a  seat  in 
ant  assessor.  The  first  record  of  his  appear-  the  Cabinet  till  1809,  when,  on  Lord  Castle- 
ance  in  political  life  is  that  of  an  active  Demo-  reagh's  resignation  of  the  Secretaryship  of  War, 
cratic  representative  in  the  State  Legislature  in  consequence  of  his  duel  with  Mr.  Canning, 
of  1818.  He  was  also  a  member  of  that  body  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  him  in  that  officei 
in  1819, 1820,  and  1835.  From  1823  to  1884  He  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  1828, 
he  was,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  an-  under  the  successive  administrations  of  Mr.  Per- 
nually  elected  Register  of  Deeds  for  Grafton  ceval,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
County.  During  the  years  1836  and  1837  he  Goderich,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  admin- 
was  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  New  Ilarap-  istrations  of  very  different  political  complex- 
shire,  having  been  elected  to  complete  the  un-  ions,  but  all  appreciating  and  respecting  his 
expired  term  of  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  who  had  re-  ability  as  War  Secretary.  In  1828,  however, 
signed  his  seat.  He  was  a  State  Councillor  in  he  retired  from  the  War  Office,  the  affairs  of 
1838,  and  Governor  from  1839  to  1842.  which  he  had  managed  with  great  skill  and 

PALMERSTON,  Henry  John  Temple,  third  success,  and  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of 
Viscount,  a  British  statesman,  for  fifty  years  a  the  Whig  opposition.  This  brought  down  upon 
member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  at  his  death  him  a  torrent  of  vituperation  from  his  former 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Premier  of  Great  associates,  at  which  he  laughed  and  jested.  In 
Britain,  born  at  Broadlands,  near  Komsey,  in  1830  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  under  the 
Hampshire,  October  20, 1784;  died  at  his  coun-  premiership  of  Earl  Grey,  and  with  a  pro- 
try  seat,  Brockett  Hall,  Herts,  October  18, 1865.  gramme  of  liberal  measures  which  greatly  dis- 
The  Temple  family  have  taken  a  prominent  gusted  the  Conservative  or  Tory  party.  Cam- 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  for  more  bridge  University  refused  to  return  Lord  Palm- 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half.  Among  the  erston,  but  the  borough  of  Bletchingley  again 
ancestors  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  the  secre-  elected  him,  and  he  took  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
tary  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  settled  in  Ire-  as  Foreign  Secretary.  His  policy  in  the  For- 
land  in  1609 ;  his  son,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  eign  Office  was  able,  and  often  characterized  by 
Ireland,  and  an  eminent  lawyer;  the  celebrated  boldness  and  independence,  but  was  generally 
Sir  William  Temple,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  good  order.  He 
accomplished  men  of  his  time,  made  a  baronet  recognized  the  independence  of  Belgium,  and 
by  Charles  n.  for  his  great  diplomatic  services ;  established  the  quadruple  alliance  between 
and  his  nephew,  Boron  Temple,  the  first  Vis-  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  for  the 
count  Palmerston,  so  created  in  1772.  Henry  maintenance  of  constitutional  government  in 
John  Temple,  the  late  Premier,  received  his  the  two  latter  countries.  The  quadruple  alli- 
early  education  at  Harrow,  entered  the  Univer-  ance  for  the  protection  of  Turkish  independence 
aity  of  Edinburgh  from  thence,  and,  after  study-  was  also  due  to  his  exertions,  and  this  and  other 
ing  mental  philosophy  under  Dugald  Stewart,  measures  created  for  him  a  high  reputation  as 
returned  to  England,  and  in  1806  graduated  a  diplomatist  When  Earl  Grey  resigned,  in 
Master  of  Arts  from  St  John's  College,  Cam-  1834,  he  also  went  out  of  office,  but  resumed 
bridge.  He  had  succeeded  to  his  title  in  1802,  his  position  in  1885  in  the  Melbourne  adminis- 
bnt  as  an  Irish  peer,  after  the  Union,  he  could  tration,  and  retained  it  till  1841.  In  this  period 
only  enter  the  House  of  Lords  by  election;  and  of  ten  years  of  almost  continuous  power,  he 
aa  his  associations  and  attachments  were  all  had  made  his  foreign  policy  so  marked  that,  all 
with  England,  he  preferred  a  seat  in  the  House  over  Europe,  men  spoke  of  it,  not  as  the  foreign 
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measures  of  the  British  Government,  but  as  the  of  her  constitutional  right  of  dismissing  tint  Kuu. 

"  Palmerston  policy."    In  1841  Sir  Robert  Peel  *cr;  s*e  expecte  to  be  W  informed  ofwhat  puses 

again  came  into  power,  and  Lord  Palmerston  \^JS^^^SS^J^  &£ 

took  his  place  in  the  opposition,  and  harassed  course ;  to  receive  the  foreign  despatches  in  good 

the  Peel  administration  by  his  attacks  on  its  time,  and  to  bare  the  drafts  for  her  approval  sent  to 

foreign  policy,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Ash-  her  in  sufficient  time  to  make  herself  acquainted  with 

burton  Treaty  of  1842  with  the  United  States,  n™Inc?h£?h^^^^^  ient  ?,ff\T^ 

,.,,  •_*     *i     j  •*jj.i_iiAi?  Queen  thinks  it  best  that  Lord  John  Russell  should 

which  he  persistently  denominated  the  u  Ash-  ^ow  tbi8  lctter  to  j^^  Palmerston. 

bnrton  Capitulation."  Early  in  1845,  foreseeing 

the  speedy  snooess  of  the  Corn-Law  League  in       Lord  Palmerston  simply  acknowledged  the 
their  efforts  to  procure  the  entire  repeal  of  the  receipt  of  this  document,  but  pursued  his  pre- 
Cora    Laws,  Lord    Palmerston   publicly  an-  vious  course,  until,  in  1851,  Lord  John  BasseD, 
nounced  his  conversion  to  the  principle  of  ab-  who  sympathized  more  than  his  colleague  with 
solute  repeal.    On  Sir  Robert  Peel's  resigna-  the  Queen,  indicated  to  him  that  he  most  leave 
tion  the  same  year,  in  order  to  allow  the  Lib-  the  Cabinet.    He  accordingly  resigned,  bat  the 
eral  party  to  take  the  necessary  action  conse-  next  year  became  Home  Secretary  in  the  Earl 
quent  upon  the  repeal,  Lord  John  Russell,  who  of  Aberdeen's  (coalition)  administration,  and  in 
was  called  to  form  a  ministry,  desired  to  have  1 855  was  called  to  the  premiership  on  the 
both  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Palmerston  as  mem-  breaking  up  of  that  administration.    Under  his 
bers  of  his  Cabinet,  but  the  Earl  refused  to  Government  the  Russian  war  was  brought  to  a 
serve  with  Palmerston  in  consequence  of  his  close,  the   Indian  mutiny  occurred  and  was 
disagreement  with  him  in  his  foreign  policy,  quelled,  and  the  Chinese  war  commenced  and 
and  the  Cabinet  was  not  organized.    In  1846,  carried  on.    The  House,  at  the  prompting  of 
however,  Russell  was   more   successful,  and  Mr.  Cobden.  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the 
Palmerston  was  again  installed  as  Minister  of  Premier  for  his  policy  in  China,  and  a  d&olu- 
Foreign  Affairs.    The  epoch  was  a  stormy  one,  tion  was  had,  but  he  was  sustained,  and  con- 
one  difficult  and  intricate  question  after  another  tinned  in  power  till  1858,  when  he  was  defeated 
coming  up,  and  being  disposed  of  by  the  For-  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  resigned.    Lord 
eign  Minister,  who  was  really,  though  not  nom-  Derby's   brief   administration  terminated  in 
inally,  the  leader  of  the  Government.     Among  June,  1859,  when  Palmerston  was  again  called 
these  questions  were:  the  troubles  in  Portugal;  to  the  premiership,  which  he  retained  till  his 
the  Swiss  question;  the  revolutionary  move-  death.     His  last  illness  was  very  brief  and  al- 
ments  of  1848 ;  the  Spanish  imbroglio  of  the  most  painless.     Even  up  to  old  age  (he  was  81 
same  year ;  the  Greek  question,  extending  from  years  old  at  his  death)  he  had  always  been  a 
1847  to  1850 ;  the  Hungarian  war,  and  the  pro-  remarkably  healthy  and  robust  man,  fond  of  all 
teotion  of  the  Hungarian  chiefs ;  and,  finally,  the  field  sports,  a  sound  sleeper,  a  jolly,  rollicking, 
recognition  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  forma-  hearty  Englishman,  an  embodiment  of  the  traits 
tion  of  an  entente  cordiale  with  him,  contrary  and  qualities  of  the  Englishman  of  the  nine- 
to  the  wishes,  and  indeed  almost  in  direct  de-  teenth  century,  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
fiance  of  the  expressed  views  of  the  Queen  and  the  average  men  of  his  generation  and  nation. 
Prince  Albert.    Lord  Palmerston  carried  mat-  Though  an  aristocrat  in  every  fibre  of  his  be- 
ters  with  a  very  high  hand  in  this  measure,  op-  ing,  he  had  the  tact  to  fall  in  with  the  popular 
posing  the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  some  pf  those  tastes  of  the  masses,  and  throughout  his  long 
of  intrigue  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  Queen,  political  career  of  nearly  sixty  years  to  keep 
who,  under  the  influence  of  Prince  Albert,  was  upon  the  popular  and  winning  side.    He  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  German  policy  of  non-  a  skilful  diplomatist,  but  not  a  great  states- 
recognition  of  Napoleon.    Palmerston  believed  man,  preferring  to  carry  his  measures  by  dip- 
that  the  peaoe  of  Europe,  and  especially  peace  lomatic  arts  and  intrigue  rather  than  by  plant- 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  could  be  ing  himself  squarely  on  the  platform  of  a  great 
best  secured  by  an  alliance  with  the  Prince  principle.  Principle,  in  its  highest  sense,  he  did 
President,  whose  career  he  foresaw,  and  he  not  possess;  he  adhered,  in  turn,  to  nearly  every 
hesitated   at  nothing  to  secure  that  alliance,  phase  of  policy  adopted  by  the  different  admin* 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  neither  took  istrations  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  sixty 
the  Queen  nor  his  colleagues  entirely  into  his  years,  and  his  sole  criterion  of  the  goodness  of 
confidence  in  the  measures  he  adopted.    The  a  measure  was  its  chances  for  success.   Lofty 
displeasure  of  the  Queen  at  his   conduct  is  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism  was  something 
forcibly  manifested   in   the  following  letter,  above  his  liking  or  comprehension ;  it  was  only 
which  she  addressed  to  Lord  John  Kussoll  in  when  it  culminated  in  successful  results  that 
1850 :  he  had  a  respect  for  it    He  scoffed  at  and 
The  Queen  requires,  first,  that  Lord  Palmerston  chaffed  Cobden  and  Bright  during  the  long 
will  distinctly  state  what  he  proposes  in  a  given  case,  years  of  then-  advocacy  of  the  great  prrocipies 
in  order  that  the  Queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to  for  which  they  contended ;  but  when  they  had 
what  she  is  giving  her  royal  sanction  ;  secondly,  ^ron  the  battle,  he  promptly  ranged  himself  on 
baying  once  given  tar  sanction  to  a  measure  that  it  ^  ^     id*  ^  in  1859  0ffered  Mr.  Cobden  a 
be  not  arbitrarily  altered  or  modified  by  the  Minister.  ,  "   .    r!       \.  "  *  „£•  ^  Z^Z?  .i.^.,,  «;». 
Such  an  act  she  must  consider  as  failing  in  sincerity  P1**  »  n\s  cabinet,  which  that  statesman  c.t- 
to  the  Crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited  by  the  exercise  illy  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  sucn 
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confidence  in  the  coarse  which  the  Premier  hitherto  beer 

would  pursue  as  would  make  him  willing  to  be  national    Coi 

hound  by  his  acts.    Palmerston  did  not  Tack  in  March,  1865, 

physical  courage,  few  of  his  class  do,  but  more  tract  a  loan  c 

perhaps  than  the  majority  of  English  noblemen  carrying  on  t 

lie  was  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  being  tine  Republic 

plucky.    But  though  at  times  audacious,  almost  the  standing  j 

sublimely  so,  he  was  not  a  man  of  high  moral  the  reserve  ol 

courage,  as  no  man  who  lacks  moral  principle  spondence  in 

can  well  be.    A  man  of  elegant  culture,  he  cion,  dated  Ji 

would  have  been,  had  he  not  devoted  himself  so  consisted  of  t 

early  and  constantly  to  politics,  a  writer  of  of  infantry,   ; 

marked  ability.  As  it  is.  aside  from  his  speeches  82  regiments 

and  diplomatic  papers,  lie  has  left  little  in  the  total  16,000; 

way  of  literary  productions.    The  most  notable  of  ordnance ; 

of  his  early  writings  were  some  political  squibs,  navy  consist* 

written  jointly  by  himself,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  amounted  in  : 

Mr.  John  Wilson  Oroker,  in  the  Tory  interest  ttur  of  Janui 

"  The  New  Whig  Guide,"  one  of  these,  contains  (increase  ovei 

from  his  pen  a  "Report  of  the  Trial  of  Henry  7,703,000  (im 

Brougham  for  calling   Mr.  Ponsonby  an  Old  of  vessels  win 

Woman."    Another  is  a  plan  for  arranging  the  was  412,  of  a 

"Red  Book  (the  Parliamentary  Catalogue  of  On  August 

Members,  etc.),  on  Scientific  Principles,  intro-  Affairs  notifies 

ducing  the  Linnaean1  System  into  Parliament."  cion  of  the  pn 

Both  betray  the  satirical  nature  of  the  man.  guay  against 

Two   collections,  neither  of  them    complete,  tained  in  an  v 

have  been  made  of  his  more  important  speeches  (application  o: 

and  diplomatic  papers,  viz. :  u  Opinions  and  Pol-  the  country  b 

icy  of  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Palmerston,  as  was  renewed 

Minister,  Diplomatist,  and  Statesman,  with  a  ber  11th,  a  . 

Memoir,  by  G.  H.  Francis  "  (8vo,  1852),  and  without  pre? 

"Thirty  Years  of  Foreign  Policy,  a  History  of  zilian  mail  s1; 

the  Secretaryships  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  passage  to  tl 

Lord  Palmerston  "  (8vo,  1855).  Grosso,  and  i. 

PARAGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America,  of  war.    On  1; 

President,  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  born  in  the  Brazilian 

1827,  assumed  the  Presidency  on  September  10,  fed  that  the 

1862,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  former  Pres-  count  of  the  i 

ident,  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez.     The  President  30th,  by  Bra;; 

holds  his  office  for  life,  and  has,  according  to  the  hostile,  and  tl  i 

Constitution,  the  right  to  appoint  his  successor  would  be  ck 

by  a  will  which  is  to  be  kept  secret.    In  cases  November  14 1 

specially  provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  the  ed  and  receive 

President  appoints  a  Vice-President.     Thus,  I7ththeGovi 

President  Lopez,  on  May  25,  1865,  appointed  diplomatic  ag  i 

the  Prime  Minister,  Francisco  Sanchez,  Vice-  cemberl4th£ 

President.    Other  members  of  the  ministry  in  cion  to  invadi 

1865,  Gen.  Barrios  (War  and  Navy) ;  Jos6  Ber-  Grosso.    As  : 

ges  (Foreign  Affairs) ;  Mariano  Gonzalez  (Fi-  ment  of  Bra;  i 

nances).     Minister  of  the  United  States  near  by  way  of  t 

the  Government  of  Paraguay,  Charles  A.  Wash-  ans  had  blocl 

borne  (appointed  June  8,  1861).  selves  unable 

The  area  of  the  republic  is   estimated  at  to  the  invadi  i 

73,000  English  square  miles;  the  population,  fort  of  Nov* 

according  to  a  census  of  1857,  was  1,837,431  in  ment  of  two 

twenty-five  "  commandancias  "  (departments),  garrison    anc 

Capital,    Assuncion,   with  48,000  inhabitants.  This  success  ' 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  territory  consists  Miranda,  Dc  i 

of  public  lands.     The  sale  of  the  yerba  mate  186G),  Corui  i 

(Paraguay  tea)  and  other  products  of  the  public  1866)  the  ca] : 

lands    constitutes    one    of  the  chief  sources  Inthemea: 

of  public  revenue.      In    1859  they   yielded  dent  of  Uru,  • 

8,161,323  francs.     By  duties  on  imports  and  on  February 

exports,  the  Government  in  the  same  year  re-  Brazil  again!  I 

alLzed  about  4,280,000  francs.     Paraguay  has  ment  of  Para ; 

Voi..  v.— 44  a 
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the  Argentine  Republic  of  on  intention  to  join  guyona,  an  important  Brazilian  town  an  the 

the  alliance,  it  did  not  wait  for  a  formal  decla-  Uruguay. 

ration  of  war,  but  seized,  in  the  first  days  of        President  Lopez,  at  this  time,  issued  a  decree, 

April,  the  Argentine  vessel  Salto,  in  the  Para-  annexing  the  Argentine  province  of  Corrientea 

guay  River,  near  Assuncion.    A  few  days  later  to  Paraguay,  "  in  order,''  as  he  says,  u  to  pre- 

a  Paraguayan  army  invaded  the  Argentine  ter-  serve  the  equilibrium  of  the  Plate."   All  arms, 

ritory.    On  April  13th  it  captured  two  Argen-  horses,  cattle,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods 

tine  vessels  in  the  port  of  Oorrientes,  and  on  were  declared  articles  of  war,  and  as  such  ap- 

April  14th  occupied  the  city  of  Oorrientes,  where  propriated  by  him  for  the  army, 
it  appointed  a  provisional  Government,  consist-        On  June  11th  a  severe  naval  engagement 

ing  of  three  citizens  of  Oorrientes.   On  April  16  th  took  place,  some  three  leagues  below  the  city 

the  Argentine  Republio  declared  war  against  of  Oorrientes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Riachuelo, 

Paraguay,  which  was  followed,  on  April  18th,  between  the  Paraguayan  fleet,  which  came 

by  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Argentine  down  the  Parana  River,  and  the  Brazilian  fleet 

Republic  by  the  national  Congress  of  Para-  The  Paraguayan  fleet  was  composed  of  eight 

guay.  steamers,  the  Tacuari,  Paraguary,  Marqoez  de 

In  the  first  days  of  June  the  city  of  Cor-  Olinda,  Ipora,  Ibera,  Salto,  and  Jejny,  and  six 

rientes  was  recaptured  by  Gen.  Paunero's  Ar-  fiat-boats  mounting  sixty-eight  or  eighty  pound- 

gentine  Brigade,  assisted  by  the  Brazilian  fleet  era.    They  also  had  a  battery  of  forty  rifled 

and  a  small  body  of  their  infantry  and  artillery,  cannon   of  heavy  calibre,  from  which  they 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable  for  the  poured  oontinued  volleys  of  Oongreve  rockets, 

number  in  action,  the  allies  losing  two  hundred  grape,  etc.    Their  fleet  carried  boarding  crews, 

and  fifty  out  of  eight  hundred,  and  the  Para-  mustering  seventeen  hundred  men,  and  the 

guayans  about  four  hundred  out  of  twelve  or  land  batteries  were  manned  by  two  thousand 

fifteen  hundred,  few  prisoners  being  taken,  and  horse  and  foot.    The  Brazilian  fleet  consisted 

those  mostly  wounded.    Three  cannon,  some  of  the  Amazonas  (eight  guns),  Jeqniunhonha 

arms  and  munitions,  and  a  flag  were  captured  (eight  guns),  Belmonte  (eight  guns),  Araguarj 

from  the  Paraguayans.    The  victory  had,  how-  (seven  guns),  Ignatemy  (seven  guns),  Paranahiba 

ever,  little  value,  as,  from  want  of  supplies  and  (eight  guns),  Bcberibe  (seven  guns),  Ypiranga 

sufficient  force,  no  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  (six  guns),  Mearim  (seven  guns).  The  battle 

town  as  a  basis,  and  it  was  evacuated  on  the  lasted  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.    The  attack 

following  day,  the  Argentines  returning  to  Es-  was  begun  by  the  Paraguayans,  the  Tacuari 

quina,  and  the  Brazilian  fleet  proceeding  to  and  Marquez  de  Olinda  boarding  the  Parana- 

Tres  Bocos  to  blockade  the  Paraguay,  merely  hiba,  and  the  Salto  attacking  the  same  vessel 

leaving  a  gunboat  to  watch  Oorrientes.  on  the  poop.     A  boarding  party  leaped  on 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  Paraguayans,  to  the  deck  and  soon  were  masters  of  all  the  aft 
number  of  eight  thousand  men,  under  Gen.  part  of  the  vessel,  while  a  Paraguayan  officer 
Lagruna,  with  their  baggage  and  artillery  in  the  seized  the  helm  and  gave  orders  to  the  engi- 
front,  marched  toward  the  passage  of  San  Borja,  neers.  At  the  same  time  the  Brazilian  flag  was 
on  the  Uruguay  River,  and  launching  nineteen  hauled  down,  and  the  steamer  all  bat  captured, 
flat-bottomed  boats  they  had  brought  on  carts,  when  the  Amazonas  came  to  her  assistance  and 
put  on  board  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  and  overpowered  the  assailants,  recovering  the  Para- 
rowers  on  each,  who  crossed  over,  under  cover  nahiba  and  sinking  the  Salto.  The  Tacuari 
of  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  opened  fire  on  and  Olinda  drew  off,  but  the  latter  went 
the  small  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Bra-  aground,  and  was  immediately  abandoned.  The 
zilians  on  the  Rio  Grande  side  of  the  Uruguay  fight  between  the  Amazonas  and  the  three 
and  dislodged  them,  forcing  them  to  withdraw  Paraguayan  steamers  was  desperate  and  san- 
toward  San  Borja.  By  11  o'clock  the  Paraguay-  guinary,  the  former  capturing  the  commanders 
ans  had  five  thousand  men  and  six  pieces  of  ar-  of  the  Olinda  and  Salto ;  and  Admiral  Mesa, 
tillery  on  the  Brazilian  side,  and  pressed  heavily  of  the  Tacuari,  was  severely  ^  wounded  in  a 
on  the  Brazilians,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  hand-to-hand  conflict.  At  this  moment  the 
the  first  battalion  of  volunteers  and  two  hun-  Paraguary  ran  aground,  being  pursued  hy  the 
dred  cavalry,  and  were  drawn  up  with  two  Aragnary,  and  burned  by  the  Brazilians.  But 
pieces  of  cannon  in  the  centre,  in  front  of  the  the  imperial  gunboat  Jequitinhonha  met  with  a 
little  village  of  San  Borja.  Here  a  stand  was  like  misfortune,  and  was  abandoned  after  a  se- 
made,  but  the  Brazilians  were  overpowered  and  vere  conflict  with  the  batteries.  After  the  loss 
driven  within  the  village,  which,  finding  it  hope-  of  the  Salto,  Olinda,  and  Paraguary,  the  Para- 
less  to  resist  the  superior  force  brought  against  guayans  got  disheartened,  and  the  Amazonas 
them,  they  soon  abandoned,  retiring  to  ltd.  succeeded  in  sinking  the  Jejuy  and  taking  nw 
The  Brazilian  loss  was  eighteen  killed  and  fiat-boats  (the  other  being  sunk),  the  rest  of 
twenty-nine  wounded ;  and  the  Paraguayans  the  fleet  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  the  onlj 
lost  heavily  in  the  first  detachment  while  cross-  vessels  escaping  being  the  Tacuari,  Ipora,  and 
Ing.  Ibera.    At  six  p.  m.  the  battle  was  over,  and  the 

On  July  11th  they  entered  Itaquy,  and  on  Brazilian  fleet  master  of  the  day,  having  only 

July  19th,  20th,  and  21st  they  crossed  the  river  lost  one  vessel.    But  the  carnage  was  nnpre- 

Ibicuy  without  opposition,  and  occupied  Uru-  cedented,  the  loss  of  the  Paraguayans  being  w 
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the  greatest.    The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  men,  the  works  were  of  the  strongest  kind,  and 

Brazilians  exceeded  three  hundred,  including  most  admirably  mounted,  and  the  sunken  ob- 

nineteen  officers ;  the  Paraguayans'  list  was  es-  structions  were  of  the  most  formidable  char- 

timated  at  thirteen  hundred  men  of  the  fleet  acter.    Great  mortality  prevailed  among  the 

hors  de  combat,  and  five  hundred  killed  or  Brazilian  soldiery,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 

wounded  in  the  batteries.    All  the  Brazilian  dying  per  day,  principally  from  starvation,  in 

vessels  were  more  or  less  injured,  but  were  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  com- 

soon  repaired  and  ready  again  for  service.  missary  department 

The  allied  land  army  was  concentrated  at  Oon-  In  a  note  of  November  20th,  the  President  of 

cordia,  between  the  Uruguay  and  Parana.  Gen.  Paraguay  complained  to  the  President  of  the 

Urquiza  visited  Gen.  Mitre  on  the  23d  of  July,  Argentine  Republic  of  the  bad  treatment  which 

and  had  a  conference  with  him  and  the  Bra-  Paraguayan  prisoners  received  at  the  hands  of 

rilian  commander.    A  review  of  all  the  allied  the  allies,  who,  he  asserted,  had  been  compelled 

armies  there  assembled  took  place  upon  the  to  enlist  in  the  allied  army,  and  had  even  been 

24th.  The  total  amounted  to  about  20,000  men,  reduced  to  slavery  in  Brazil.    To  this  note, 

of  whom  12,180  infantry,  8,000  cavalry,  and  Gen.  Mitre  replied  on  November  25th,  deny- 

756  artillery,  with  82  pieces  of  rifled  cannon,  ing  the  charges  made  by  President  Lopez  and 

formed  the  Brazilian  army.  On  August  18th  Gen.  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  War,  by  a  note  dated 

Flores  made  a  junction  with  Paunero  at  the  Mi-  December  22d,  annexed  to  the  answer  of  Gen. 

rinhay,  some  twenty  miles  from  Restauracion,  in-  Mitre. 

creasing  his  force  to  9,000  infantry  and  cavalry,  PENNSYLVANIA.    The  number  of  troops 

and  40  pieces  of  rifled  cannon.    On  the  17th  furnished  by  this  State  to  the  Federal  Govern- 

he  found  the  Paraguayans,  numbering  about  ment  during  the  war,  exclusive  of  militia  and 

8,000  men,  who  were  prevented  from  joining  seamen  and  marines  for  the  navy,  was,  in  1861, 

or  receiving  reinforcements  from  the  7,000  of  180,594;  in  1862,  71,100;  in  1863,  43,046;  in 

their  troops  on  the  other  side  at  Uruguayana,  1864,  91,704;  in  1865,  25,840— a  total  of  862,- 

in  Rio  Grande,  by  the  Brazilian  Bteamer  Urn-  284.    Of  these  very  few  remained  in  the  service 

guay  and  two  armed  launches,  drawn  up  in  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Over  43,000  military 

line  of  battle,  with  flanks  and  front  protected  commissions  also  were  issued  from  this  State 

by  ditches,  along  the  further  side  of  the  ravine  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities.    Arrange- 

of  Ombusito,  two  miles  from  Restauracion,  and  ments  were  in  progress,  in  accordance  with  an 

near  the  overflowed  corner  formed  by  the  con-  act  of  the  Assembly,  to  collect  materials  for  a 

fluence  of  the  Yatay  and  Uruguay.    In  the  bat-  complete  history  of  the  various  State  regiments, 

tie  which  ensued,  the  Paraguayans  were  totally  From  the  report  of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Burrowes, 

defeated,  suffering  a  loss  of  800  killed  and  1,600  under  whose  management  was  placed  the  sys- 

prisoners,  including  their  commander,  while  the  tern  adopted  by  the  State  for  the  maintenance 

allied  loss  was  only  250.  and  education  of  soldiers1  orphans,  it  appears 

This  success  of  Flores  entirely  out  off  the  that  1,846  applications  for  admission  to  the 
Paraguayan  army  in  Uruguayana  from  all  pos-  schools  had  been  allowed,  and  that  1,242  or* 
sibility  of  retreat.  An  attempt  to  force  a  way  phans  had  been  actually  admitted.  Gov.  Cur- 
through  the  besieging  forces  failed.  The  gar-  tin,  in  his  message  of  January  81,  1866,  speak- 
rison  held  out  until  October,  when  they  were  ing  of  these  schools,  says :  "  I  have  heretofore 
forced  to  surrender.  The  allies  captured  five  commended  this  charity  to  you,  and  I  deem  it 
cannons,  nine  flags,  and  five  thousand  muskets,  unnecessary  to  add  another  word  in  asking  a 

In  October  the  Paraguayans  evacuated  the  continuance  of  an  appropriation  which  is  to 

province  of  Corrientes,  and  retreated  unmolest-  provide  for  and  educate  the  best  blood  of  the 

ed  into  Paraguay ;  the  allied  army  being  at  too  State." 

great  a   distance  to  harass  their   retreating  Notwithstanding  the  large  expenditures  for 

columns,  which  were  also  protected   by  the  military  purposes  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 

circumstances  of  much  of  the  intervening  conn-  the  State  debt  was,  on  the  1st  of  December, 

try  being  under  water  from  the  heavy  rains.  1865,  less  by  $402,939  than  on  the  first  of  Jan- 

The  last  division  of  the  Paraguayan  troops  left  nary,  1861,  and  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 

the  Argentine  territory  on  the  24th  of  October,  was  $2,555,579  better  than  at  that  time. 

The  allies,  in  following  the  retreating  Para- 

guayans,  crossed  the  Corrientes  River,  £nd  ad-  ^J^^                                                «8 

vanced  toward  the  Parana,  intending  to  COn-  Becelp'ts  during  fiscal  year  ending  November 

centrate  their  forces  at  Paso  de  la  Patria,  on       »  1SW 6,219,089  CT 

the  frontier  of  Paraguay.    The  Brazilian  fleet  ^  |n  Tntm    fw  flBcal         endl     Ho. 

was  in  November,  1865,  at  the  mouth  of  the       vember  so,  1865 $8462,198  80 

Paraguay,  and  Was  to  Carry  the   allied  troops     The  payments  /or  the  same  period  were 6,788,525  16 

up   the  Parana  to  the  point  selected  for  fur-  Balance  In  Treasury November  80, 1865.... $2,878,66814 

ther   hostile  operations.     At  Humaita,  their 

stronghold,  the  Paraguayans  had  made  exten-  The  operations  of  the  sinking  fund  during 

sive  preparations  to  stop  the  further  progress  the  year  ending  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sep- 

of  the  Brazilian  vessels.    The  garrison  of  the  tember,  which  reduced  the  State  debt  by  $745,- 

fortress  numbered  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  811,  were  as  follows : 
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Five  per  cent $48(1,824  68  send  a  message  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the 

Coupon  loan ^JJX  22  ca»et  the  appropriation  failed,  as  the  member*  of 

uSL^^mXX «!oSS  Congresshad  thus  no  means  of  explaining  to  their 

&m™M^                               *%n  00  constituent  the  difference  between  this  esse  (which 

m      *  x  i   j  Li          t\         v       f    iaoA  WM  m  substance  a  loan  to  the  United  States,  upon 

The  total  debt  on  December  1,  1864,  was  the  pledge  of  the  Execute  for  its  repayment),  tod 

$39,379,603.94.     The  amount  redeemed  during  the  case  of  the  voluntary  expenditure  of  money  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  November  80th  was  as  military  purposes  by  Pennsylvania  and  most  of  the 

follows  •  otber  St*tcs- 

wuv*  a .  j  ^jj  add>  4hat  the  men  came  int<>  ^  §er?.ee  fof 

Flro  percent  stocks.. WgUSJ  £  the  emergency  only,  and  on  the  faith  that  they  should 

Total $1,908,845  88  commenced  on  the  1st  of  Jnly,  1868;  yet  the  men, 

Making  f^^^9^  on  the  1st  of  De-  jg-  gj  »£^ 

Cember,  1865.  $87,476,258.06.     The  assets  and  United  States  for  TarioSs  purposes?  The  last  of  them 

liabilities  of  the  State  Treasury  were  as  follows :  were  not  discharged  till  in  September. 

Bonds  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company .  $6,100,000  00  I  recommend  that  the  Legislature  adopt  measures 

Bonds  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  Co 8,600,000  00  to  bring  the  subject  ajrain  before  Congress,  and  ob- 

Interost  on  bonds  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Rail-  tain  repayment  of  this  sum,  amounting  to  $671,* 

^Co^, MSS'25??  476.48,  with  interest  on  the  same,  which  the  General 

Gash  in  Treasury g^fttW  14  Government  has  thus  far  so  unwarrantably  withheld. 

Total $18,688,668  14  The  total  number  of  common  schools  in  the 

Liabilities  in  excess  of  assets $28,852,**  02  Stete  was  12  960.    The  whole  numWof  teach- 

era  was  15,593,  and  of  pupils  of  703,930,  at  an 

Liabilities  in  excess  of  atsets,  Nov.  so,  i860...  $26,408,1 68  M  average  cost  for  each  pupil  per  month  of  68 

Liabilities  in  excess  of  assets,  Nov.  30, 1*65. . .  28,852.589  M  cents#     The   total   COSt  Of  the  common  school 

improvement  in  condition  of  Treasury  since  system  in  the  State,  including  taxes  levied,  the 

Nov.  80, 1860 $8,565,579  OS  amount  paid  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 

The  extraordinary  State  expenditures  growinff  the  State  appropriation,  was  $3,614,239.   In 

out  of  the  war,  not  refunded  by  the  General  Philadelphia  there  were  376  free  schools,  74,343 

Government,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $4,028,-  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  86}  per 

627.21.    This  included  the  direct  tax  not  re*  cent.,  84  male  teachers  and  1,194  female  teach- 

imbursable,  and  the  sum  of  $671,476.43  paid  era.    The  State  Superintendent,  in  his  annual 

to  the  militia  called  out  on  the  27th  of  June,  report,  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would  pro* 

1863,  which  Gov.  Curtin  claimed  as  clearly  due  mote  the  cause  of  general  education  to  have  all 

to  the  State  from  the  General  Government,  the  educational  interests  in  the  State,  including 

The  Governor  gives  the  following  history  of  colleges,  seminaries,  and  academies,  brought 

this  claim  in  his  message  of  January  81, 1866 :  within  the  scope  of  legislative  authority,  and  to 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  North,  in  1863,  have  all  the  chartered  institutions  placed  "to  a 

by  the  rebel  army,  the  President  made  a  requisition  certain  extent "  under  the  control  of  the  School 

on  me  for  militia  to  serve  during  the  emergency.  The  Department     He  also  urged  the  propriety  of 

men  came  forward  promptly,  to  the  number  of  36.588.  iMf.^:„„  *uA  nnmu»  *t  *£*  i*;„i.Ai.  ;n<*;tntW 

of  whom  upward  o*f  25,000  refused  to  be  mustered  V*?™*  ™e  nuraber. of  ™  hle*er  ^itatJO^ 

into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  inconsequence  and   thereby  increasing  the  endowments  and 

of  circumstances  of  prior  occurrence  not  necessary  income  of  those  that  remains.     He  says  that  by 

to  be  here  stated.  their  multiplicity  they  are  crippled  in  their 

In  this  emharrassment,  the  emergency  being  very  operations,  many  of  them   being  in  want  of 

pressing,  after  consultation  with  the  President,  he  ^j^^^r^.^™*.,,.     r..»«:*„«A     «k_«^a    Aru1 

authorised  and  requested  me  to  call  them  on  behalf  adequate   apparatus,   furniture,    hbranea,  and 

of  the  State,  and  for  the  defeuce  of  the  State,  the  cabinets,  while  some  of  them  suiter  for  lack  ol 

United  States  paying  all  the  expenses  of  their  cloth-  patronage.    He  recommends  also  that  more 

ing,  equipment,  subsistence,  etc.    It  was,  however,  ground  should  be  allotted   to  schools,  so  as  to 

-Sftlir  ^^  £ ^dabundant  room  for  ex  erciseand M 

applied  to  banks  and  othir  moneyed  corporations  in  ?*at  the  location  of  schools  should,  if  possible, 

Philadelphia,  to  advance  the  amount  of  the  pay,  on  a  be  where  the  scenery  would  attract  the  eye  ana 

pledge  that,  when  Congress  met,  the  passage  of  a  bill  favor  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful. 

to  reimburse  them  should  be  recommended.    These  xhe  Union  State  Convention  assembled  at 

SSTSSKSM  SZTSTSfclFSTSA  HarrUbn.son  the  17th  of  Ao^t,  «i*g 

pledge  myself  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  a  series  of  resolutions— recognizing  the  service 

passage  o't  such  an  act  in  case  Congress  should  not  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  shown  that 

provide  for  reimbursing  them.    Under  these  circum-  the  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  was 

stances,  I  received  from  the  Execntive  of  the  United  not  ft  u  foa^e .  »  expressive  of  reverence  for 

States  the  pledge  which  he  had  proposed  to  give  to  ,,      ««™A„_   Jr    ivilu««,   t?«„~i«  «iw1  nfi 

the  banks,  etCand  upon  that  1  gave  ihe  necessary  *be  memory  of  Abraham  LipetMB.  **d  of  a 

pledge  to  them,  and  thay  advanced  the  required  determination  to  support  "his  fellow-patnoi 

tunds  accordingly.  and  successor "  Andrew    Johnson;  asserting 

When  Congress  met,  the  Executive  of  the  United  « that  the  mild  and  generous  method  of  recon- 
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honest  loyalty  and  gratitude,  but  with  such  such  rights 

evidence  of  defiance  and  hostility  as  to  impel  "j1  b7  °PP0j 

us  to  the  conviction  that  they  cannot  safely  be  ability?118'  * 

intrusted  with  the  political  rights  which  they  By  exagge: 

forfeited   by  their   treason,  until  they  have  the  public  cr 

proven  their  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the  purees  of  th 

war  by  incorporating  them  in  constitutional  pro-  ^a  rfianu 

visions,  and  securing  to  all  men  within  their  relief  to  the 

borders  their  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  malignant  efl 

and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; "  urging  that  the  cess  of  the  r 

rebellious  States,  having  been  conquered,  should  ?f  *hii1ra,r*? 

be  held  in  subjection,  and  that  the  treatment  By  now  he 

they  should  receive,  as  well  as  the  laws  which  punishing  a* 

should  govern  them,  "  should  be  referred  to  the  mantling  the 

law-making  power  of  the  nation,  to  which  it  down  all  atte 

legitimately  belongs ; "  recommending  that  the  who  starved 

property-holders  of  the  South  should  be  com-  jjJJ th^rcSa* 

polled  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  And  if  any 

"  that  Congress  should  declare  as  forfeited  and  famy,  we  ha 

rested  in  the  Government,  the  property  of  all  f1*6  labor,  «: 

rebels  whose  estates  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  p^^tnj! 

thousand  dollars,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  increase  the  i 

property  so  confiscated  should  be  applied  to  in-  the  public  fa 

crease  the  pensions  of  those  entitled  thereto  by  The  Den 

the  casualties  of  the  war,  to  pay  the  damages  bled  also  at 

done  by  the  enemy  to  loyal  citizens,  and  to  re-  The  preaml 

duce  the  burden  of  the  national  debt; "  advis-  the  men  am 

ing  such  a  revision  of  the  revenue  laws  as  would  the  Govern: 

insure  increased  protection  to  American  indus-  trust,  viola i 

try ;  asserting  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  garded  the 

to  establish  monarchical  government  on  the  corruptly  s< 

American  continent  to  be  evidence  of  a  design  justice  to  t 

to  destroy  republican  institutions;  in  favor  of  ernment  fro 

the  payment  of  the  full  Federal  bounty  to  all  brought  un 

honorably    discharged    soldiers;    commending  Twelve  resc 

and  thanking  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  his  col-  the  Dernoci 

leagues  in  the  cabinet  for  their  "services  in  the  faithful  to 

cause  of  liberty  and  law ; "  thanking  Gov.  Our-  opposing  s 

tin  for  his  devotion  "to  the  best  interests  of  been  withoi 

the  State  and  nation   during   the   last  four  North  whi 

years;"  recognizing  the  claims  of  the  citizen  "covenant 

soldiers  to  confidence  and  gratitude,  and  recom-  hell ;"  assei  i 

mending  that  especial  regard  be  paid  to  their  ocratic  pari 

deserts  in  nominations  for  offices.   The  twelfth  have  been  t  i 

and  last  resolution    accused   the  Democratic  without  th<  i 

party  of  having  constantly  obstructed  the  ef-  civil  war;" 

forts  of  the  constituted  authorities  to  maintain  entitled  to 

the  life  of  the  Republic —  and  that  " 

By  iniUming  th.  p-rio,,.  of  their  ignor»t  follow-  Jftfc ! 

e*-s  against  the  legally  elected  officers  of  the  Federal  T^    „ 

Government,  and  refraining  from  all  reproach  against  country,    fl ! 

treason  or  armed  traitors :  forcement  <  i 

By  procuring  a   decision   from   the  Democratic  that  we  cai 

judges  of  our  Supreme  Court,  denying  the  right  of  claiming  tl 

the  Government  to  the  services  of  toe  citizens  of  this  fvA  ru$Q+i 

State  for  the  defence  of  their  imperilled  country :  Jyf  ^on?u 

By  discouraging  men  from  volunteering  into  the  from  arbitr 

armies  of  the  Union ;  thus  rendering  it  necessary  to  trial  by  jui ; 

succumb  to  treason,  or  to  pay  large  bounties,  and  so  perfect  im  : 

burdening  every  ward,  township,  and  borough  in  the  «rmv  a-  n«  , 

State  with  debt  to  fill  the  ranks  of  our  armies :  ,      ~ .     na  \ 

By  opposing  the  enlistment  of  negroes  for  our  de-  *or  ^n1116  ° 

fence,  although  one  white  man  less  was  required  for  legal  conse  | 

every  black  one  who  could  be  enlisted,  and  this  at  impartial  ji 

the  very  moment  when  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  military  PC  i 

raging  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  result  of  -..i _;i  ALA * 

that  decisive  battle  was  uncertain  :  privilege  o 

By^  denying  to  our  soldiers  the  right  to  vote  while  elections  a 

lighting  for  the  flag  of  our  fathers,  on  the  plea  that  concurring 
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viction  that,  "  the  Federal  Government  is  sot-  PERSIA,  a  country  in  Asia.   It  is  bounded 
ereign  within  its  proper  sphere — that  it  acts  on  the  west  by  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  north  by 
not  through  or  upon  the  States,  bnt  directly  the  Russian  Government  of  Trans-Caucasia,  the 
upon  individuals — that  the  States  could  not  ah-  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Desert  of  Khiva,  on  the 
solve  the  people  from  their  Federal  obligations  east  by  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  and  on 
— that  the  State  ordinances  of  secession  were  the  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Persian 
nullities,  and  therefore,  when  the  attempted  Gulf.    The  sovereign  ("  Shah ")  of  Persia  is  an 
revolution  came  to  an  end  by  the  submission  of  absolute  and  uncontrolled  monarch.  Present 
the  insurgents,  the  States  were  as  much  a  part  Shah,  Nasser-eh-Din,  born  in  1829,  succeeded 
of  the  Union  as  they  had  been  before ;"  assert-  his   father,  Mohammed-Shah,   in  1848;  heir 
ing  that  the  effort  making  by  certain  persons  apparent,  Mouzaffer-eh-Din-Mirza.    The  min- 
"  to  use  the  power  of  the  General  Government  istry  was,  in  1865,  composed  of  Mirza-Moham- 
with  a  view  to  force  negro  suffrage  on  the  med-Khan  (War  and  Presidency  of  the  Minis- 
States  against  the  will  of  the  people,  and  con-  try) ;  Mirza-Said-Khan  (Interior) ;  Mirza-Yus- 
trary  to  existing  laws,  is  not  only  a  high  crime  suf  (Finances).    The  diplomatic  corps  at  Te- 
against  the  Constitution,  but  a  deliberate  and  heran  consists  of  ministers  plenipotentiary  of 
wicked  attempt  to  put  the  States  of  this  Union  France,  England,  Russia,  and  Turkey. 
— all  of  them  more  or  less  and  some  of  them  The  army  numbers  at  present  ninety  regi- 
entirely — under  the  domination  of  negroes,  to  ments  or  battalions  of  regular  infantry,  at  800 
Africanize  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  men  each ;  fifty-three  squadrons  of  regular  cav- 
degrade  the  white  race,  morally  and  socially,  airy,  at  500  men  each;  5,000  men,  artillery,  and 
as  well  as  politically,  to  the  low  level  of  the  BOO  men,  light  artillery,  and  30,000  cavalry. 
black ;"  pledging  the  party  to  support  President  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  ill- 
Johnson's  reconstruction  policy,  "  in  the  belief  habitants,  as  no  lists  of  births  and  deaths  are 
that  he  will  execute  the  law,  the  whole  law,  kept,  and  no  complete  census  has  ever  been 
and  nothing  but  the  law,  in  all  parts  of  the  taken.    In  1859  the  Shah  ordered  a  census  to 
country — that  he  will  not  allow  the  military  to  be  taken,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  it 
interfere  with   State    elections— that  he  will  through,  against  the  persistent  opposition  which 
punish    kidnapping  and  robbery  through  the  was  everywhere  made  to  it  from  religions prejn- 
legal  authorities,  whether  committed  by  Fed-  dices.    The  number  of  the  nomadic  population 
oral  officers  or  private  citizens,  and  that  he  will  can,  however,  easily  be  estimated,  as  their  chief 
suffer  no  person  to  be  murdered  by  military  (**  Ilkhani ")  knows  exactly  the  number  of  tents 
commission ;"  urging — in  view  of  the  enormous  of  his  tribe.    They  number  a  little  over  3,000,- 
national  debt,  and  the  great  weight  of  State  000.    The  population  is  about  10,000,000. 
and  local  taxes — retrenchment  and  eoonomy,  According  to  descent,  the  population  consists 
the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  the  reduction  of  of  aborigines  (Persians  and  Medes),  Tartara, 
the  navy ;  recommending  such  a  revision  of  the  Turks,  Koords,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Kestorians, 
revenue  laws  as  to  make  taxation  equal  and  Jews,  descendants  of  Turcomanni,  Russians, 
just;  expressing  gratitude  to  the  soldiers  of  the  and  Poles.    The  Koords,  who,  in  their  physical 
ropublic,  but    repelling  the  assertion    "that  constitution,  show  a  great  similarity  to  the 
they  fought  and  bled  and  died  mainly  for  the  Germans,  and  speak  their  own  language  (which 
freedom  of  the  negro'1  as  a  "  gross  insult  on  belongs  to  the  Iranic  family  of  languages),  are 
their  patriotism :"  recognizing  "  the  noble  man-  governed  by  a  Governor  ("  Wali  ")>  w?°  J3  *?* 
ner  in  which  the  Democratic   press  of  this  pointed  by  the  Shah,  though  the  dignity  is 
Commonwealth  have  contended  for  the  liber-  hereditary  in  a  family,  which  claims  to  descend 
ties  of  the  nation ;"  and  reaffirming  adherence  from  the  house  of  the  Sassauides.    The  number 
to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  of  the  Armenians,  as  well  as  their  former  riches 

The  election  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Ooto-  and  commerce,  have  more  recently  been  greatly 

ber,  and  resulted  in  the  sucoess  of  the  Union  reduced.    Tatus  Khan,  the  Armenian  Bishop 

nominees,  General  Hartranft,  the  candidate  for  of  Ispahan,  assured  Dr.  Polak,*  that  the  pop* 

Auditor-General,  receiving  238,400  votes,  which  lation  of  his  diocese,  which  extends  from  J«» 

gave  him  a  majority  of  22,660  over  his  oppo-  and  India  to  Kaflan  Kuh  in  Persia,  amounted 

nent,  Colonel  W.  W.  H.  Davis.  to  only  20,000;  to  these  are  to  be  added  a 

At  a  meeting  of  colored  men,  held  in  Phila-  small  number  of  Roman  Catholic  Armenians 

delphia,  on  the  17th  of  July,  to  take  into  con-  and  a  few  hundred  families  in  Tabris  and  the 

sideration  the  question  of  negro  suffrage,  the  neighborhood,  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Utch 

following  resolutions  were  adopted :  Miazin.    Ispahan  has   at  present  the  largest 

Resolved,  That  the  apparent  anxiety  to  preserve 

the  ballot-box  from  the  influence  of  the  ignorance  of  '*  p0Uk,  Perrtm,  Da*  Land  vnd  trtns  Jtmobur  (Wp- 

the  colored  man  is  proved,  by  the  class  of  men  in-  si<^  igea,  2  vol*,).    The  author  of  this  work,  from  whJai  to 

vited  and  urged  to  the  polls  at  every  election,  to  be  information  given  in  this  article  has  been  chiefly  ^Jj 

but  a  hypocritical  and  malignant  subterfuge.  was  one  of  six  Austrian*  who,  upon  the  invitation  oftfcjw* 

Mm6nd>  That  the  objection  that,  if  enfranchised,  •*}£  Government,  went  to  1851  to  Teheran  to  ***** 

the  frAAdmen  of  the  South  will  nonmt  thorn  rpIvar  to  military  and  a  medical  school    He  also  became  tofj ««» 

ine  ireeiimen  oi  ine  ooutn  wm  permit  tnemseives  to  h    .  f      f  ^    gb  h    H    published  at  Tebeisn  sctmj 

b*  used  by  their  former  oppressors,  can  only  be  *S3SE£&  Persian  languagelas  Manuals  of  -Anatomy • 

founded  on  the  fallacious  presumption  that  he  can  (ISM);  w8urgery"  (185T).    Some  of  his  pupils  were  eeot  to 

be  made  to  do,  now  that  he  is  free,  what  he  could  not  Paris,  where  they  graduated  and  published  medical  treatii* 

be  forced  to  do  when  a  slave.  (See  voL  L  p.  811.) 
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Armenian  population  of  any  Persian  town ;  still  Ecbatana),  thi 

the  number  of  families  does  hardly  exceed  400,  Parsees,  or,  a 

instead  of  the  12,000  which  lived  there  for-  tee,  still  live 

merly.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  merchants  of  Yezd  and  '. 

in  Tabris,  the  congregations  are  very  poor,  and  in   India,  ann 

living  upon  poor  agriculture  and  manufacture  money,  in  ord 

of  wine.    They  suffer  greatly  from  the  despotic  Governors ;  f< 

and  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Governors,  although  nant  of  the  t 

they  are  at  present  enjoying  in  some  respects  the  their  native  la 

protection  of  Russia.    To  this  external  oppres-  delegate,  the 

eion  are  frequently  added  serious  troubles  be-  them  to  Tehi 

tween  those  Armenians  which  have  joined  the  pay  the  taxes 

Roman  Catholic  Church  (United  Armenians)  establish  an  e 

and  those  which  adhere  to  the  old  Armenian  sian  Governn 

Church  (Non  -United  Armenians).    In  oonse-  former  becami 

quence  of  their  unfavorable  situation  in  Persia,  ment  upon  tl 

emigration  to  Russia  and  India  is  becoming  second  on  tho 

frequent,  especially  among  the  younger  genera-  permission  ft 

tion.    From  India,  the  Armenians  of  Persia  trous  instituti 

are  already  receiving  large  sums  for  the  sup-  agriculturists 

port  of  their  churches  and  their  poor.  *  perseverance, 

Among  the  Nestorians,  Romans  Catholic  and  commerce  wi : 

American  Protestant  (of  the  American  Board  still  use  the  o 

of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions)  mission-  are  called  Ma  I 

aries  have  been  laboring  for  many  years.    Both  different  relij ; 

have  established  churches  and  schools.    The  gitimate  rulei , 

Shah,  in  1865,  granted  to  the  friends  of  the  sor  of  Kaoos 

Protestant  missionaries  a  new  site  for  a  church,  amount  to  ab : 
and  subscribed  himself  £100  for  its  erection.        The  numbc  i 

The  English  ambassador  also  subscribed  £50,  is  very  small, 

and  the  Shah  also  appointed  General  Gehangir  ber  of  mercha : 

Khan,  an  Armenian,  to  represent  the  interests  Swiss,  and  I 

of  the  Protestant  Nestorian  community.  physicians,  ai 

The  Jews  were  very  numerous  and  powerful  m  Tabris  and 
in  southern  Persia  in  the  times  of  the  Sassan-        The  art  of  : 
idffi,  and  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Mo-  sia  at  the  beg  i 
hammedan  rule.    But  oppression  and  perseou-  by  the  Princ ! 
tion  have  reduced  their  number  to  such  an  But  the  Pen 
extent  that,  as  a  learned  Jewish  Mala  (rabbi)  ciate  it,  and  I 
assured  Dr.  Polak,  they  are  now  estimated  at  very  small.     . 
only  about  2,000.    They  constitute  three  large  hand,  has  be  > 
congregations  in  Shiraz,  Ispahan,  and  Kashan,  large  town    : 
and  smaller  ones  in  Teheran,  Demavend,  Bala-  institutions,    1 
frush,  and  Eazeran.     The   Persian  Jews  are  ber  of    diet  : 
allowed  to  live  in  polygamy,  but  actual  cases  works,  treati  i 
of  polygamy  are  rare,  on  account  of  their  ex-  have  been  li  I 
treme  poverty.    They  still  have  to-day  the  oap-  rare ;  the  roj  i 
Station  tax  which  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews  by  works  embra 
Mohammed.    The  continuous   persecution  in-  and  a  few  pi  i 
daced  most  of  the  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Turkey  est  library  o 
and  the  Eastern  countries,  although  the  Gov-  carried  off  b 
ernment  tried  to  prevent  emigration  in  every  where,  it  is    t 
possible  way.    In  1865  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  sian  and  Am 
of  England,  made  efforts  to  relieve  his  core-       For  sever  I 
ligionists  in  Persia  from  the  tyranny  under  weekly  newt 
which  they  were  groaning.    The  British  min-  ran,  at  an  an  i 
ister  in  Teheran  received  the  assurance  that  half  ducats, 
the  Jewish  subjects  of  the  Shah  should  be  news,  distim  i 
no  longer  oppressed.      In  Persia,  Jews  are  the  Shah  is  t  i 
always  engaged  in  the  mint,  and  many  of  them  and  prayers  I 
are   celebrated  as  physicians.     The  Persian  Next  follow    ; 
Jews  still  continue  to  make  pilgrimages  to  ally  to  the  <  : 
the  tomb  of  Esther,  in  Hamadais  (the  ancient  and   circum   i 
•  'ray  of  (sul  i 

*  The  Gotba  Almanac  for  1866  estimates  the  number  of  npaa  n  +>„,+  t    , 

Armenians  as  high  as  200,000,  and  that  of  the  Nestorlans  at  "     ^   .  . 

100,000.  the  raising  c   I 
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aro  in  a  good  condition."  Stories  of  miraculous  them  was  the  roost  learned  woman  of  Persia, 
cares,  etc.,  fill  the  remainder  of  the  space.  In  to  whom  the  name  Gurrat-el-Ain  ("  Delight  of 
case  of  scarcity  of  material,  one  page  is  left  the  Eye ")  was  given,  and  who  subsequent]? 
blank,  'or  European  news  is  taken  from  the  with  numerous  other  followers  suffered  death 
Turkish  journal  in  Constantinople.  At  the  for  her  faith.  Some  of  the  most  zealous  disci- 
time  when  England  and  Persia  had  fallen  out,  pies  of  the  Bah,  or,  as  his  followers  called  him, 
the  Teheran  Gazette  had  frequently  polemical  the  " Hezret-e-Ala"  ("Elevated  Highness"), 
articles  and  manifestoes  against  England.  The  were  sent  out  as  Dai  (apostles)  to  different 
Persian  Government  at  the  same  time  used  the  parts  of  Persia,  and  even  to  the  capital,  Tehe- 
"  Journal  de  Smyrne  "  in  the  Persian  interest,  ran.    The  leader  of  these  apostles  applied  the 

The  majority  of  the  Persians,  about  7,500,000,  work  of  the  ingenious  mystic  to  the  danger- 
arc  Mohammedans  of  the  sect  of  the  Sheah.  ons  field  of  politics.  The  Bab  did  not  oppose 
The  Sunnites  live  especially  in  Koordistan  near  these  schemes  of  the  apostles  (eighteen  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  in  Talish  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  number),  although  it  was  not  in  accordance 
and  number  altogether  about  1,500,000  souls,  with  his  own  character  and  original  designs. 
The  sect  of  the  Sheikhi  does  not  differ  much  He  thus  became  involved  in  the  sad  fate  which 
from  the  Sheah.  Their  system  treats  especially  his  followers  brought  upon  themselves  by  a  ro- 
of subtle  details  concerning  the  form  of  exist-  ing  against  the  lawful  authorities  of  the  country, 
ence  of  the  Imam  Meihdi,  who,  they  believe,  After  a  two  years'  imprisonment,  during  which 
will  make  his  appearance  on  the  day  of  resur-  he  composed  numerous  writings,  he  was  put  to 
rection.  Under  the  name  of  Ali  Allah  all  death  in  a  horrible  manner.  His  death,  how- 
those  sects  are  comprised  who  believe  in  the  ever,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  sect,  which,  on 
incarnation  of  Ali,  regarding  him  either  as  a  the  contrary,  continued  to  gain  numerous  ad- 
direct  incarnation  of  God,  or  as  an  indirect  herents  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  until  a  plot 
one  through  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and  Jesus  against  the  life  of  the  Shah  called  forth  a  war 
Christ.  They  deny  the  validity  of  the  Koran,  do  of  extermination  against  them.  But  the  pen- 
not  perform  the  "  prayer,"  and  do  not  observe  the  era!  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  Per- 
laws  of  purification  and  of  food.  Their  chief  eian  affairs  is,  that  Babism  is  not  yet  extinct, 
seat  is  at  and  near  Kermanshah,  where  their  but  still  has  large  numbers  of  followers, 
ecclesiastical  chief  resides.  Scattered,  they  PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America.  Provi- 
live  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  One  branch,  sional  President  (Dictator)  since  Norember 
Davoodi,  occupies  the  region  around  Kasoom,  1865,  Gen.  Prado.  Congress  is  composed  of 
and  the  villages  which  lie  near  Resht.  a  Senate  (two  members  for  every  department), 

Of  more  recent  origin  is  the  sect  of  the  Bahis,*  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  .(one  Depnty  for 
whose  history  forms  one  of  the  most  interest-  every  20,000  inhabitants).  In  1864  the  Senate 
ing  episodes  both  of  the  modern  history  of  was  composed  of  86,  and  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
Persia  and  the  recent  history  of  Mohammedan-  ties  of  86  members.  Area  508,986  square  miles; 
ism.  The  sect  is  named  after  their  founder,  and  the  population  in  1860,  2,865,000. 
who  called  himself  "  Bab-eddin"  ("  the  Gate  The  Government  having  hypothecated  there- 
of Faith  ").  His  first  public  appearance  was  in  oeipts  from  the  sale  of  guano  for  the  years  1865 
the  year  1848.  He  was  at  that  time  a  young  and  1866,  the  revenue  for  these  years  consisted 
man,  bearing  the  name  Mirza  Ali  Mohammed,  exclusively  of  the  receipts  from  duties.  The 
Earnestly  inquiring  after  truth  and  religious  latter  amounted,  in  1868,  to  $8,511,669;  and  in 
progress,  the  young  man  made  a  pilgrimage  1864,  to  (2,835,981.  The  publio  debt  amounted 
from  Shiraz,  his  native  town,  to  Mecca,  which  on  December  81,  1864,  to  $32,399,989. 
led  him  to  renounce  the  prevailing  form  of  Is-  The  fleet  which  Peru,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
laraism.  Soon  he  felt  a  vocation  to  bring  about  year  1865,  opposed  to  that  of  Spain,  was  com- 
a  thorough  reform  of  Mohammedanism,  or  posed  of  the  following  steamers :  Callao,  80 
rather  to  establish  a  new  religion  out  of  a  mix-  cannon  (68-pounders)  ;  Amazonas,  86  can- 
ture  of  Mohammedan,  Christian,  Jewish,  and  non  (68  and  82-pounders) ;  Chalaco,  fonr  can- 
Parsee  views.  The  rare  gifts,  and  especially  non  (68-pounders) ;  Lersundi,  two  cannon  (68- 
the  great  eloquence  of  the  pious  enthusiast,  pounders);  Tumbes,  four  cannon  (82-pound- 
soon  attracted  disciples  from  all  sides.    Among  ers);    Chancamaya,  2   cannon  (82-pounders); 

tuo  iron-clads,  Loa,  with  two  cannon  (100- 

JJF",  Sf*  »  wTT!8*  « w!r£  oa  *£»  J,*Sfc?Ty  oMd » *!•  poundersV  and  the  monitor  Victoria,  with  two 

origin  of  the  Bubls  has  Just  been  published  by  Count  de  *  /JQ     ■*      v     *•    vn ~  v-s-  mm. 

Gobincnu,  under  the  title  Les  faUaiotu  *t  Philosophies  cannon  ( 68-pounders) ;  finally  one  brig  carry- 

dans  VAHe  Central*  (Paris  1866).  The  author  was  formerly  ing  12  rifled  guns  (16-pOUnders) :  together  nine 

French  minister  In  Teheran.     Before  him  but  little  had  -J™1«.  A«— -?„«  qa  ^annrm     Tl,n  ormv  in  "ISM. 

been  published  in  Europe  concerning  the  Babis.     (See  Zeit-  vessels,  Carrying  94  cannon,     llie  army,  in  1304, 

ochrift  der  Deutsche*  MorgenVind.    GeselUohnA  vol.  v. ;  Was  composed  as  follows : 

Petermann,  Reisenim  Orient,  toL  11.;  Polak,  P«r«ten,  yoL  Tti*b«#»»  fiiflO 

;.,  pp.  850-S54)    Count  Gobineau,  In  an  tatxoductlon  to  his  fiwSrv  1M0 

work,  treats  at  length  of  the  religious  and  moral  character  AjrtillerT 1000 

of  the  Asiatics,  of  Persian  Mohammedanism,  on  the  origin  Aruuwy i   _ 

and  the  substance  of  the  tiheah,  on  Buflsm,  on  the  influence  Total  10.000 

of  European  ideas  in  Persia,  etc.    The  history  of  the  Babis  is  n^ni-ww"^ JU08 

followed  by  treatises  on  their  doctrines  (a  kind  of  Unitarian-  wensoarmea ***» 

ism),  on  tne  theatre  In  Persia,  and ,«■ ■*  concluding  appen-         The    imports  were   estimated,   in   the  yctf 

dix,  he  gives  the  sacred  book  of  the  Bubis,  uThe  Book  of  „ftA,         .    *loft  A/Vrt  ^^  j    Af\     ^^^u«    nt 

Precept*.*  1861>    ftt    $82,000,000,    and   the   ejpArts   ai 
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$30,000,000.    In  1862  the  imports  were  valued  success.    It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  Ger- 

at  $27,160,000,  and  the  exports  at  $82,900,000.  man  colony  in  the  Pozuzu,  established  in  1857, 

The  exports,  in  1868,  amounted  to  $88,522,174.  is  promising  now  the  most  flattering  results. 

The  shipments  of  guano,  in  1862,  amounted  to  The  Pozuzu  is  situated  on  the  highway,  des- 

804,662  tons,  at  2,240  pounds  eaoh,  at  an  aver*  tined  to  lead  from  lima  or  from  the  Pacific 

age  price  of  $40  a  ton.    The  movement  of  ship-  Ocean  to  the  rich  countries  of  the  Amazonas. 

ping,  in  the  port  of  Calloo,  was  in  1862  1,207  The  German  settlement,  although  small  in  num- 

vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  690,512,  not  ber  of  colonists,  is  already  yielding  rich  crops 

including  129  English  mail  steamers,  having  to-  of  coffee,  vanilla,  etc,  which  are  exported  from 

gether  106,119  tons.    The  merchant  navy  num-  the  Montana  to  the  mining-district  Cerro  do 

bered,  in  1861, 110  vessels,  of  24,234  tons.  Pasco. 

A  source  of  immense  wealth  to  Peru  are  the  The  beginning  of  the  year  1865  found  Pern 
Guano  or  Chincha  Islands.  These  islands,  in  war  with  Spain.  On  December  29, 1864,  Gen. 
among  the  smallest  and  (for  their  size)  richest  M.  J.  Yivanco  had  been  despatched  by  President 
in  the  known  world,  are  situate  in  latitude  18°  Pezet  to  the  Chincha  Islands,  to  negotiate  with 
40'  south,  and  longitude  76°  28'  west  of  Green-  the  Spanish  admiral  about  the  conclusion  of 
wich,  lying  about  12  miles  from  the  little  sea-  peace.  These  negotiations  not  leading  to  a  set- 
port  town  of  Pisco,  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  tlement  of  the  difficulty,  Vice- Admiral  Pareja 
Their  extent,  superficially,  does  not  exceed  two  appeared  on  January  28, 1865,  with  his  squadron 
and  a  half  square  miles,  the  northern  isle  being  before  the  port  of  Gallao,  and  presented  an  ulti- 
the  largest,  the  middle  somewhat  less,  and  the  matum.  This  was  accepted  by  Gen.  Pezet,  and 
southern  the  smallest  of  the  three ;  they  have,  on  January  27th  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
however  (notwithstanding  their  diminutive  by  Gen.  Yivanco  on  the  part  of  Peru,  and 
size),  for  years  past  supplied  cargoes  of  guano  by  Vice- Admiral  Pareja  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
to  an  average  of  four  hundred  ships  per  annum,  The  substance  of  this  treaty  is  as  follows : 
with  a  freightage  of  not  less  than  $9,000,000,  Art.  1.  The  Spanish  Government  having  disap- 
the  value  of  such  cargoes  in  Europe  being  up-  proved  the  occupation  by  its  agents  of  tho  Chinoha 
wards  of  $80,000,000  in  gold.  They  are,  more-  Islands  on  the  title  of  "revindication/*  and  the  Gov- 
over  more  d^.pop^tliJ^alli..  IWv^ 

of  like  extent,  having  upwards  Of  2,000  resi-  misaioner  at  Panama,  the  chief  obstacle   to   the 

dents,  about  60Q  of  whom  are  Chinese  labor-  evacuation  of  the  Chincha  Islands  is  removed,  and 

ere  in  the  employment  of  the  Government  con-  they  therefore  shall  be  evacuated  by  the  naval  forces 

tractor  for  the  loading  of  the  shipping.    There  ^EZ&JXifvE?"**™!!0  w  per8on  whom  the 

•  i            .-i   .  ,    °i              i    .rr    v  ,        .  uovernment  of  reru  may  appoint. 

are  on  the  north  island  several  stores  belonging  Art.  2.  The  Government  of  Peru  will  accredit  a 

to  Europeans  and  Americans,  from  which  the  minister  near  the  Government  of  Spain, 

shipping  can  obtain  almost  all  they  require.    The  Abt.  8.  As  the  Government  of  Spain,  in  its  diplo- 

water  and  meat  supply  is  obtained  from  Paraca  matic,  circulars  of  June  24.  and  November  8,  1864, 

Bay  and  Pisco  respectively ;  the  former  by  water  JE?  AecJ*r£d  ^at  H^V'  sP^c2mmi8"oner 

^p«j  «uU  *  low  iwpwyiT  *»j  ,  w»*«  *vr*  *  **  wj  w  «*««■  does  not  afreet  the  right  of  Peru  to  its  independence ; 

launches  owned  by  private  hands,  the  latter  by  the  Government  of  Peru  will  receive  at  Lima  a 

regular  Pisco  traders  who  bring  the  cattle  over  "Special  Commissioner"  of  Spain,  charged  with 

to  the  islands  daily,  where  they  are  killed  as  investigating  the  occurrence  of  Talambo.* 

required ;  fruit  and  vegetables  find  their  way  AllT->  Pe™. will  gije  to  its  minister  in  Snain  full 

+k~/y,<.<»i*  1  Btm;i«-  44t0TiTAi  power  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace, 

through  a  similar  channel.  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce.                    * 

Before  the  war  with  Spain,  the  British  vice-  Abt.  6.  In  this  treaty  shall  at  the  same  time  be 

consul  for  Pisco   resided  on  the  north  island,  established  the  basis  for  the  liquidation,  recognition, 

and  the  Peruvian  Government  was  represented  *nd  payment  of  the  amount  which  Peru,  on  account 

by  an  acting  governor  and  staff  of  officials,  a  <>f»cquester,  confiscation,  loan  of  the  war  of  independ- 

J  .  .      *  *5?  ©v"r j      • ai!             wuiviow,  »  fr               ^      motive  0WC8  to  subjects  of 

captain  of  the  port,  and  with  some  forty  sol-  gpain. 

diers,  who  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  police  Art.  6.  The  liquidation  and  recognition  mentioned 

and  military  men.    The  health  of  the  islands  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  made  in  virtue  of 

as  a  rule  is  good ;  but  during  the  summer  months  documented,  authentic,  and  official  proofs. 

dysentery  prevails,  and  sometimes  assumes  a  uA":AIn  ?oubt^1  ca8/8t tbe  8T  claJmed  ^f11 

J            J   f*  «*«*"■>  »"**   ""J:,™"  wotM-von  ^  £xe£  k    a  committee  of  six  members,  three  to  be 

very  grave  form.     The  medical  profession,  in  appointed  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties. 

1865,  was  represented  by  one  native  of  Ecuador ;  Art.  8.  Peru  shall  pay  to  Spain  an  indemnification 

upon  the  staff  one  German,  an  old  resident:  of  8,000,000  pesos,  to  cover  the  expenses  incurred  by 

one  American,  who  had  charge  of  the  hospital  Bp"4"  »ince  thf  ^"J  of  Peru  to  trcat  with  SP*1* 

provided  for  the  sick  ChinamL ;  and  one  Eng-  •*£  the  conclusion  of  peace, 

lishman,  who  was  not  really  a  resident,  as  he  Tne  Peruvian  Government   approved   and 

lived  afloat,  and  practised  only  amongst  the  Published  the  arranffement  which  had  been  con- 

Bhipping.    The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com-  eluded  on  the  2d  of  February.   The  next  day  the 

pany's  steamers  used  to  call  at  the  islands  twice  mutDal  salute  of  the  Spanish  and  Peruvian  flags 

a  week,  and  the  mails  arrived  and  were  de-  took  Plaoe»  and  a  Spanish  ship  departed  for  the 

spatehed  twice  a  month.  islands,  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  author- 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  for  some  years  ities  n*med  for  that  purpose  by  the  Peruvian 

been  making  endeavors  to  encourage  foreign  Government.    On  February  5th,  a  part  of  the 

Immigration,  but  thus  far  with  only  moderate  *  Sec  axhcal  Cyclopedia  fur  1S64  p.  C53. 
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Spanish  crews  landed  at  Callao,  with  the  ob-  the  capture  of  the  ship  jy  the  mutineers.  The 
ject  of  refreshing  themselves,  and  some  straggle  Amazonas  afterwards  proceeded  to  Pisco,  where 
ensued  between  them  and  the  people.  An  exag-  the  sloop-of-war  America,  lately  brought  from 
gerated  account  of  these  events  produced  some  Europe,  was  at  anchor,  and  signalized  to  the 
excitement  in  Lima,  which  soon  abated,  how-  captain  to  come  on  board,  which  he  did,  and  was 
ever,  and  tranquillity  was  restored.    Never-  immediately  made  prisoner.    The  America  was 
theless,  some  rumors  of  a  conspiracy  were  afloat,  then  ordered  to  surrender,  which  was  done, 
and  even  some  imprisonments  took  place,  the  the  crew  yielding  without  the  least  resistance. 
most  important  of  which  was  that  of  the  ex-  A  small  steamer,  the  Tumbes,  which  was  ends- 
President  Don  Ramon  Castilla.    The  members  ing  off  Islay,  was  also  captured  by  the  rebels. 
of  the  South  American  Congress,  which  had       On  July  5th  a  fight  took  place  about  six 
been  assembled  in  Lima  after  the  middle  of  miles  from  Lima,  between  12,000  revolutionists 
November,  1864,  declared  that  the  restoration  and   6,000  Government  troops.    The  former 
of  the  Chincha  Islands  to  Peru,  satisGed  the  suffered  a  severe  loss,  but  on  the  next  day,  July 
chief  interest  which  their  Governments  had  in  6th,  they  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Lima, 
the  conflict.  and  met  with  little  resistance  till  they  reached 
It  was  soon  found  that  there  was  a  great  the  principal  Plaza,  where  the  palace  was  held 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  by  the  troop  of  Celadores,  who  fought  till  all 
Government  in  all  parts  of  the  republic.    On  were  shot.   The  palace  was  fired,  and  narrowly 
February  28th,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  the  escaped  destruction.    The   Minister  of  War, 
Southern  portion  of  Peru.     The  Governor  of  Col.  Cuba,  who  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Santa 
Arequipa,  Colonel  J.  M.  Prado,  made  a  pronun-  Catalina,  surrendered  on  the  7th.    Gen.  Pezet 
ciamento,  declaring  that  the  President,  by  con-  fled  on  board  the  British  war-steamer  Shear- 
eluding  peace  with  Spain,  had  made  himself  water  in  Callao  Bay,  and  Gen.  Canseco  assumed 
unworthy  of  being  any  longer  the  chief  of  the  the  Presidency.    The  whole  country,  without 
republic.    All  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  four  delay,  adhered  to  the  new  Government  At 
departments  of  Arequipa,  Moquegua,  Puno,  and  Callao,  the  second  town  of  the  republic,  Gen. 
Cuzco  declared  for  a  change  of  Government.  Bivas  abandoned  his  post  during  the  night, 
General  Bustamente  was  appointed  commander  leaving  the  town  without  protection.   This  led 
of  the  forces.    New  prefects  of  the  provinces  to  grave  disorders.    An  excited  mob  divided 
and  cities  were  nominated.    Perfect  order  was  itself  into  bands  and  robbed,  and  plundered 
maintained,  and  there  was  no  interference  with  during  the  night    Every  principal  store  or 
trade.    In  Lima  Vice-President  Canseco  was  shop  stood  open  and  empty,  having  been  corn- 
suspected  of  favoring  the  movement,  and  sought  pletely  gutted.    All  property  not  removable 
refuge  at  the  Legation  of  the  United  States,  was  smashed  to  pieces.    The  new  Government 
This  circumstance  led  to  some  difficulty  between  being  known  to  be  entirely  anti-Spanish,  a 
the  United  States  minister  and  the  Peruvian  large  number  of  Spanish  residents  at  lima 
Governor,  but  the  matter  was  compromised  by  deemed  it  safest  to  take  refuge  on  board  the 
Gen.  Canseco  being  requested  to  leave,  and  in  '  Spanish  iron-clad  Numancia. 
consideration  of  his  going  out  of  the  country       Gen.  Canseco  removed  the  friends  of  the 
the  Government  was  reported  to  have  given  fallen  President  from  all  public  offices,  sup- 
him  fifteen  thousand  dollars.    Soon  the  revo-  planting  them  by  leading  members  of  the  rev- 
lutionary  movement  spread  in  the  northern  olutionary  party.    The  ex-President  was  brand- 

Srovinces  also.  Mass  meetings  were  held  which  ed  as  a  "  traitor  and  assassin,1'  and  a  note  was 
eclared  President  Pezet  a  traitor,  and  called  passed  to  the  British  Charge  d' Affaires  in  Uma, 
on  Vice-President  Canseco  to  assume  the  reins  to  request  his  being  given  np  from  under  the 
of  the  Government  Col.  A.  Noya  was  elected  British  flag,  that  he  might  be  brought  to  con- 
commander  of  the  revolutionary  forces  of  the  dign  punishment.  The  British  vessel,  how- 
North,  ever,  which  had  the  ex-President  on  board, 
On  May  8th,  the  Government  forces  expelled  had  sailed  the  evening  before  the  note  *as 
the  revolutionists  from  the  town  of  Arica.    In  despatched. 

consequence  of  this  loss,  the  revolutionists  re-       Peace  seemed  to  be  fully  restored,  but  the 

tired  from  the  coast,  but  only  in  order  to  re-  rule  of  Canseco,  nevertheless,  lasted  only  until 

enforce  the  strong  body  of  troops  with  which  November  26th.    On  that  day  a  public  meeting 

Gen.  Prado  was  marching  upon  Lima.    To  pre-  was  held  at  Lima,  for  the  consideration  of 

vent  communications  coastwise,  as  also  to  pro-  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  the 

hibit  supplies  from  Bolivia  or  Chili  to  Col.  Pra-  Spanish  question.    The  result  of  this  meeting 

do,  the  Government  declared  the  ports  of  Islay  was  that  Gen.  Prado,  the  revolutionary  gen- 

and  Quilca  blockaded,  and  official  intimation  eral,  was  declared  "Dictator,"  for  the  aal- 

of  this  was  made  to  the  representatives  of  the  vation  of  the  national  honor.     The  leading 

different  Governments  in  lima.    Subsequently,  men  of  the   revolution   pledged  themselves 

the  port  of  Pisco  was  included  in  the  blockade,  to  him,  as  also  a  large  number  of  citizens, 

On  the  night  of  June  24th  a  mutiny  broke  placing  the  country  under  his  entire  charge, 

out  on  board  the  Amazonas,  the  flag-ship,  whilst  with  the  sole  condition  that,  as  soon  as  possi- 

blockading  the  port  of  Arica,  resulting  in  the  ble,  he  would  call  together  a  Congress.   The 

death  of  Admiral  Panizo  and  other  officers,  and  new  change  in  the  Government  was  adopted 
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by  the  entire  nation  without  a  show  of  resist-  friendly  nations,  with  a  corresponding  manifeat  of 
ance.    A  solitary  attempt,  made  in  Areqnipa,  reasons  which  have  caused  the  same. 
*«  iv-:n~  oiv^.,4.  «   •:«:«»;«  «»n^M  ,**  r^.^^^  The  Secretaries  of  State,  each  one  in  the  Depart- 
to  bring  about  a  rising  m  favor  of  President  ment  ihAi  bel        to  him/arc  charged  with  ih*eXm 

rezet,  was  easily  suppressed.  Ine  1/ictator  in-  ecution  of  this  decree  and  with  the  publication  of 
augurated  his  administration  by  a  series  of  wise  the  same  with  due  solemnity, 
and  vigorous  measures,  which  secured  to  him  Given  at  the  Government  House  in  Lima,  the  14th 
a  more  than  ordinary  confidence  on  the  part  of  J«"""7»  1866.  MARIANO  I.  PRADO. 
of  the  population.  He  ordered  a  thorough  in-  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  treaty  between 
vestigation  into  the  public  treasury ;  taxes  were  Peru  and  Chili  was  as  follows : 
levied  on  the  produce  of  the  country  exported ;  jn  the  name  of  the  AlmiqUy  God  :  The  Republics 
silver,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and  salt-  of  Peru  and  Chili,  in  view  ot  the  danger  which  threat- 
petre,  being  charged  three  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ens  America,  and  of  the  violent  aggression  and  unjust 
duty;  forty  cents  per  arroba  on  brandy,  and  Pretensions  with  which  the  Spanish  Government  has 
££i  l*^\J?J5i<Z? ^  ™™  t«  ^n?+/lS£l  commenced  to  attack  the  dignity  and  sovereignty 
fifty  cents  per  gallon  on  rum.  In  order  to  make  of  both,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Alll- 
up  the  deficiency  and  to  prevent  an  entire  de-  ance,  offensive  and  defensive,  to  which  effect  they 
pendence  upon  the  transient  revenue  of  the  have  appointed  as  Plenipotentiaries  ad  hoc,  on  the 
guano  trade,  a  general  abolition  of  all  priv-  Rap*°.f  £e™» tbe  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  D. 
ileges  ?d  pecuniary  granto  nnlaw&lly  accord-  J^£SrS##W«^& 
ed  by  former  governments  was  decreed  and  respective  Powers  to  be  in  due  order,  have  pro- 
carried  into  execution.  Several  bureaus  and  ceeded  to  stipulate  the  following  preliminary  treaty: 
all  unnecessary  offices  were  suppressed.  A  A*?.  1-  The  Republics  of  Peru  and  Chili  form  be- 
central  court  of  justice  was  appointed  for  the  tween,  th*m  the  clo8eB*  offensive  and  defensive  alii- 

,*•*  i*L  ^&**»«  °f>  w~  *•■  "ocne  ssr  ssss  ftSSs'i'ts  ysj 

longing  to  the  public  service  who  might  be  guilty  other  of  the  same  Government,  which  has  its  object 

of  treason,  dishonesty  in  the  discharge  of  their  on  attacking  the  independence,  sovereignty,  or  dem- 

duties,  or  other  crimes.    Public  schools  were  ocratic  institutions  of  both  republics,  or  of  any 

decreed,  for  the  diffusion  of  education  among  ot?e.r  on  **•  a<?ut?  American  continent,  or  which 

♦iT~  «wC~l,.  «i.oL«                                                   6  originates  in  unjust  claims  that  have  been  declared 

2JP °°Aer  c*118369-  as  such  by  both  nations,  are  not  made  according  to 

The  Government  of  Gen.  Prado  assumed  at  the  principles  of  International  Law,  nor  decided  in 

once  a  determined  attitude  with  regard  to  Spain,  the  way  this  same  law  prescribes. 

Several  vessels  were  detained  in  Callao,  on  sus-  -  A"-..3-  ^'x,*06  pr?!??.V.  ??<*,  5*7  *****  Tre?tT>  ** 

~:^:^« +*.o+  +i,nw  wft.n  «A«^n«  nwvniojAnfl  ««,i  Republics  of  Peru  and  Chili  bind  themselves  to  unite 

picion  that  they  were  carrying  provisions  and  theFnayal  forces  which  they  h       or  in  futurc 

implements  of  war  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  have  disposable,  in  order  to  attack  with  the  same  the 

attitude  of  the  Government  left  no  doubt  that  Spanish  maritime  forces  that  are  or  may  be  found  on 

it  would  repudiate  the  treaty  of  January,  and  *be  waters  of  the  Pacific,  blockading,  as  is  actually 

closely  ally  itself  with  Chili.  £*?*!*  eLth£  IV ftort8uf  one'  OT/. M  m<5?  ba??.en' 

f\~    tvJL—Ka-  k+i.    ♦!.-   «™^„*;,^a  wn«^  those  of  both  of  the  above-mentioned  Republics, 

On  December  5th   the  negotiations  which  or  committing  any  other  hostilities  against  Peri 

the  new  Government  of  Peru  had,  immediately  and  Chili. 

after  its  installation,  entered  into  with  Ohili,  Abt.  3.  The  naval  forces  of  both  Republics,  mav 

terminated  in  the  conclusion  of  an  offensive  2*7  *»  operating  jointly  or  separately,  as  long  as 

and  defensive  alliance.    It  was  agreed  between  £e  Z™*?*  *•*  Ust8'  **«*  *"*  bee*  provoked  by 

o    .      S    l         ^u    to        •            1  a   -      a     jT  the  Spanish  Government,  shall  obey  the  government 

Senor  Pacheoo,  the  Peruvian,  and  Senor  Santa  0f  that  of  the  two  Republics  in  whose  waters  said 

Maria,  the  Chilian  commissioner,  that  the  af-  naval  forces  may  be. 

fair  should  not  be  made  public  until  ratified  The  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  or  in  case  there 

by  the  Chilian  Congress.    The  latter  body  lost  ^^  *•  manT  °(  *•  Mme  ""jk,  the  oldest  one 

**  *:«.«>  <„  .«+«i«:J~  An;T  a,*tv,.si^t.~  +v,«.  +.A»+«r  *niong  them,  who  is  in  command  of  either  of  the 

no  time  in  ratifying  and  approving  the  treaty  combZied  squadrons,  shall  take  the  supreme  com- 

(December  80th),  and  consequently  war  was  mand  of  both  whenever  said  squadrons   operate 

proclaimed  by  Peru  against  Spain  on  the  14th  jointly. 

of  January  1866.  The  Government  of  both  republics,  however,  shall 

^eDictetorannounc^fteimportan^  ^rft^±to«lffi 

to  the  nation  by  the  following  decree :  ly>  on  BIlch  natiye  or  foreign  officer  whom  they  may 

Mariano  Ignaeio  Prado,  Provisional  Supreme  Chief  consider  most  competent. 

of  the  Bepublie.  Abt.  4.  Either  one  of  the  contracting  Republics  in 

In  consideration,  That  Peru,  independently  from  whoae  waters  the  combined  naval  forces  may  be  ba- 
the special  reasons  which  she  has  for  demanding  from  cause  of  the  actual  war  with  the  Spanish  Government, 
the  Government  of  Spain  the  reparation  oi  grave  shall  pay  all  expenses  of  any  kind  whatever  which 
offences  which  the  latter  has  inflicted  on  her,  has  the  supplies  of  the  squadron,  or  of  one  or  more  of 
been  obliged  to  consider,  and  considers  as  her  own.  the  vessels  thereof,  may  make  necessary ;  but  at  the 
the  question  which  the  latter  Government  has  raised  end  of  the  war,  both  Republics  shall  appoint  two 
against  Chili ;  and  that  in  consequence  thereof  a  commissioners,  one  for  each  party,  who  snail  make 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  has  been  a  definitive  settlement  of  the  expenses  incurred  and 
signed{  approved,  and  ratified  between  both  Bepub-  duly  proved,  and  shall  charge  to  the  account  of  each 
lies,  with  the  object  of  saving  each  other  mutually,  of  the  two  one-half  of  the  total  sum  that  these  ex- 
and  also  America,  from  the  unjust  violent  aggressions  penses  may  amount  to. 
of  Spain ;  I  decree :  In  the  settlement  of  the  partial  expenses  which 

Art.  1.  The  Republic  is  declared  to  be  in  a  state  each  of  the  Republics  may  have  paid  for  the  supply 

of  war  with  the  Government  of  Spain.  of  the  squadron,  or  of  one  or  more  of  its  vessels, 

Abt.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  will  shall  be  taken  account  of  and  credited  in  her  favor. 

take  can  to  communicate  this  declaration  to  all  Abt.  5.  Both  contracting  parties  bind  themselvet 
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PETROLEUM. 


to  invite  the  other  American  nations  to  give  their 
adherence  to  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  6.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
Governments  of  both  Republics,  and  the  ratifications 
exchanged  in  Lima  within  the  term  of  forty  days,  or 
before  u  possible. 

In  witness  wherof,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  botn 
Republics  sup  and  seal  the  present  treaty. 

Dated  in  Lima,  the  fifth  of  December,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

D.  PACHECA. 

DOMINGO  SANTA  MARIA. 

The  promulgation  of  the  order  to  prepare  for 
war  was  received  by  the  Peruvians  with  great 
enthusiasm.  The  naval  squadron  left  at  once 
to  join  the  Chilian  vessels.  The  combined  squad- 
ron would  consist  of  the  following  men-of 
war :  Peruvian — Appurimac,  60  guns  (flag-ship), 
Amnzonas,*  44  guns;  America,  10  guns;  Union, 
10  guns.  Chilian — Esmeralda,  82  guns;  Mala- 
ga, 8  guns;  and  Oovodonga,  8  guns;  making 
a  total  of  7  vessels,  mounting  together  167  rifled 
guns  of  heavy  calibre. 

PETROLEUM.  The  production  of  petro- 
leum haB  been  constant  during  the  rear,  but 
not  so  large  in  quantity  as  had  been  antici- 
pated.- But  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  has 
increased,  and  the  skill  required  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  oil  from  the  earth.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  the  business  was  considerably  above 
the  atnount  needed,  and  some  of  it  has  received 
a  poor  return.  The  unusual  success  of  the 
previous  year  had  stimulated  speculation,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  eleven  hundred  compa- 
nies, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  six  hundred 
million  dollars.  Of  this  amount  of  capital, 
probably  not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent.,  or 
ninety  millions  of  dollars,  was  paid  up,  and  a 
part  of  this  was  appropriated  to  the  purchase 
of  land.  The  total  amount  taken  for  consump- 
tion at  New  York  and  exported  from  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  etc,  for  the  last  three 
years,  was  as  follows : 


Federal  tax,  which  has  been  so  large  as  to  rai- 
der the  working  of  these  wells  unprofitable. 

The  exports  in  detail  from  New  York  for  the 
last  four  years,  and  the  totalB  from  the  other 
ports  of  the  country,  have  been  wj  followB: 

Export  of  Crude  and  Refined  (inclvdino  Naplihi, 
etc.),  from  New  York,  for  the  years  1862  to  1665. 


Exported  from  New  York,  bbls. 
Taken  for  consumption. 


Total  New  York 

Boston  exported 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Portland  and  elsewhere. 


Total,  bbls 1,020,747  1,086,915    998,208 


1888. 


498,690 
814,481 


608,171 
61.285 

184,898 
22,896 

8,552 


1864. 


688^94 
242,187 


77*581 
42,807 

194,008 

23,249 

1,769 


1885. 


877.169 
241,161 


618328 
87,867 

807,678 

25,608 

8,787 


Thus  the  total  export  for  the  year  was  about 
750,000  barrels.  If  this  is  regarded  as  abont 
forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  production, 
which  is  more  than  the  usual  average,  it  would 
make  that  production  1,500,000  barrels.  The 
estimate  of  the  Commissioners  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue made  the  production  about  twelve  thou- 
sand barrels  daily. 

In  the  commercial  aspect,  which  is  the  only 
view  taken  to  this  time,  the  production,  es- 
pecially from  wells  yielding  small  quantities, 
nas  been  much  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 

*  Before  a  junction  was  effected,  the  Amazonas  foundered, 
and  was  lost 


To  Liverpool 

London  

Glasgow,  etc 

Bristol 

Falmouth,  £ 

Grangemouth,  £ . . . 

.Cork,  etc 

Bowling,  £ 

Havre 

Marseilles. 

St  Nazaire  &  Bonen 

Cetto. 

Dunkirk 

Dieppe 

Antwerp 

Bremen. 

Amsterdam 

Hamburg 

Botterdam 

Gottenburg. 

Cronstadt 

Stettin 

Cadiz  and  Malaga.. 
Tarragona  and  Ali- 
cante   

Barcelona 

Gibraltar  and  Malta. 

Oporto. 

Naples  and  Palermo 
Genoa  and  Leghorn. 

Trieste.. 

Alexandria,  Egypt . 

Lisbon. 

Canary  Islands 

Madeira. 

Bilboa 

China  &  East  Indies. 

Africa 

Australia 

Otago,N.2 

Sydney,  N.  8.  W... 

Brazil 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentine  Republic. 
Cisplatlne  Bepubllo. 

Peru.!*.".!!".!!"..!.!. 

British  Honduras.. 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies. 
British  N'th  Ameri- 
can Colonies. .... 
Danish  West  Indies. 
Dutch  West  Indies. 
.French  West  Indies. 

Hayti 

Central  America 

Venezuela 

New  Grenada 

Porto  Rico. 


Total. 


Total  Export*  in 
1802,  1868,  1864, 
and  1865: 

New  York.. gallons 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Portland 

New  Bedford. 

Cleveland 


18«ft. 


1868. 


1864. 


186*. 


G«Uon*. 

1,781,877 

1,188,899 

24,161 


Total  export  from 
the  United  States..  10,887,701 


299,856 

195 

791,221 

185,765 


200 

2,700 

61,692 

•  •  •  •  •  •  * 

828.090 

452,522 

829.884 

16488 

81,960 


Calient. 

2,156,851 

2,576,881 

414,948 

71,912 

626,176 

425^84 

1,582,257 


1,774,890 
1,167,898 


Gallon. 

784,755 
1,480,710 

868,402 
29,124 

816,402 


8,810,862 

87,164 

2324,017 

1,982,075 


46,000 

2,692,974 

908,004 

486 

1486,155 

757,249 

"s^oeo 

"88,284 
88,000 


157 


8.990 
21,000 


1.295 
480 


8,970 

655 

288,622 

7,850 

118,750 

54.967 

18,616 

218,680 

7,890 

13.217 

17,^98 

£6,011 


808,450 

2,289 

67,115 

899,674 
8,000 

64,662 

5,125 

490 


4,800 

282.808 

79,681 

4,149.821 

971^05 

77,041 

1,186,060 

582,9*6 

88,318 

400,876 


diet*. 

V*1,9ST 
876,288 
1&8J40 
110.413 
£09^15 
102^92 

1,157,486 

1^883,752 

98£41 

"iiijii 

281,988 


9.896 

18,888 

2,948 
4,102 
7,117 
2,882 
4,856 
1,764 
1,094 
87,058 
25,244 


86,942 

12,280 

804,165 

5,500 

48,018 
160,152 

69,481 
856,486 

24,470 
117,626 

66,550 

256,407 

440 

15,104 

€0,H81 

16,995 

81,508 

12,148 

9,104 

12,064 

4C6 

15,455 

107,887 

59,489 


56,474 

16.828 

2&&00 

89.161 

17.474 

7,9S8 

679,608 

165,175 

4,000 

167,195 

8,86$ 


2,500 

81886 

25,195 

877,884 

10,810 

97,880 

149,676 

112,986 

418,084 

20,260 

78,552 

92,550 

169.061 

6.072 

7,881 

70^76 

28,902 

8.468 

26.688 

16.020 

7,088 

998 

28.588 

57,490 

20,026 


Kl,766 
292,50 

891.8*9 
EMIT 
97,;S2 

44.99$ 
MS 
72,742 
K.S05 
22.615 
666.611 

ttySTl 
•■«•*•• 

9*,7« 
5,244 

42,1TB 

17.050 

7&&1 

14^ 

16*93 

291.78 

194886 

704,687 

67.416 

7183 


110.H0 

CJ09 
108,041 

104.089 
10,947 
1$£» 
81,118 
19,696 
5,494 
89.794 
56,570 
4*855 


6,720,218  19,547,604  21885,784 14J811W 


6,720,278  19,547,604 
1.071,100   2,049,481 


2,800,972 
174,880 
120,150 


5,895,738 
915,866 
842,082 


28,260,721 


•21^585,784 

1,696^07 

7,760,148 

929.971 

70,762 


80,000 


14,«U« 
1,428^75 

11,»U*<» 
978.117 

u.os 

60.000 
61,173 
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PETTTGREW,  Thomas  «L,  M.  D.,  an  English  ly  to  consent  to  public  disputations  with  their 

medical  writer,  archaeologist,  and  bibliographer,  champions  on  the  subject  of  religion.    That  his 

for  many  years  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  work  among  the  Mohammedans  was  appre- 

born  in  1794,  died  at  South  Kensington,  Lon-  dated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  friends  of 

don,  November  23,  1865.    In  early  life,  after  missions  in  India  interested  themselves  in  that 

attaining  his  medical  degree,  he  had  served  as  a  work,  and  induced  the  Religious  Tract  Society 

surgeon  in  the  navy,  in  Nelson's  squadron,  and  of  London  to  publish  his  controversial  works  in 

subsequently  settled  in  practice  in  the  vicinity  Persian  and  Hindustani.    His  two  chief  works 

of  London ;  but  being  offered  by  the  Duke  of  are  "  The  Balance  of  Truth,"  and  "  Tlie  Way 

Sussex,  whose  physician  he  was,  the  post  of  of  Life."    He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 

librarian  of  his  noble  collection  of  books,  he  Trinity,  and  a  reply  to  a  Turkish  book  written 

accepted  it,  still  retaining  his  position  as  phy-  against  the  "  Balance  of  Truth."    These  writ- 

sician  in  ordinary  to  the  dukef     He  devoted  ings  are  now  published  in  Persian,  Hindustani, 

himself  zealously  to  literature  and  bibliography  Turkish,  and  Arabic,  so  that  they  reach  the 

in  his  new  situation,  publishing  a  "  Life  of  Lord  four  great  strongholds  of  Mohammedanism  in 

Nelson,"  "  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Physicians  and  the  world,  Persia,  India,  Turkey,  and  Arabia. 

Surgeons,"  and  several  other  biographical  works  The  most  important  of  all  his  works  is  the 

of  great  merit.    He  next  turned  his  attention  to  "  Mizan-ul-Hakk,"  or  "  Balance  of  Truth,"  "  a 

archaeology,  and  besides  numerous  papers  on  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  objections 

Oriental  antiquities,  published  a  curious  volume  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  an  inquiry  into  and 

on  Egyptian  mummies.    Meantime  he  was  not  refutation  of  the  claims  of  Mahometanism."    In 

only  faithful  to  the  interests  of  his  noble  em-  1858,  at  the  request  of  the  Church  Missionary 

ployer,  in  his  duties  as  librarian,  but  expended  Society,  Dr.  Pfander  left  India  and  took  up  his 

much  time  and  care  in  the  compilation  and  per-  residence  in  Constantinople,  where  he  continued 

fection  of  that  monument  of  patient  industry,  to  reside  until  just  before  his  death, 

the   "Bibliotheca   Sussexiana,"    an  admirable  PHILLIPS,.  William  Wibt,  D.  D.,  a  Pres- 

catalogue  raisonnee,  of  a  Very  extensive  and  re-  byterian  clergyman,  born  in  Montgomery  Coun- 

markable  collection  of  books,  in  three  large  oc-  ty,  N.  Y.,  September  23,  1706 ;  died  in  New 

tavo  volumes.    Since  the  death  of  his  patron  he  York  City,  March  20,  1865.    From  his  early 

had  resided  in  South  Kensington,  and  devoted  childhood  he  was  of  a  thoughtful  and  religious 

himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits.    He  was  turn  of  mind ;  and  after  his  graduation  at  Union 

a  member  of  numerous  learned  societies,  and  a  College  in  1815,  he  entered  the  Theological 

student  of  patient  and  indefatigable  research.  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 

PFANDER,  Cakl  Gottlieb,  D.  D.,  an  Eng-  New  York,  and  subsequently  the  Theological 
lish  missionary  and  author,  born  in  Wurtem-  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at 
berg  in  1803,  died  at  Richmond,  near  London,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  After  prosecuting  a 
December,  1865.  He  was  educated  for  the  full  course  of  study  he  was,  in  April,  1818,  or- 
missionary  work  in  the  Missionary  Institution  dained  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
at  Basle,  Switzerland,  during  the  years  1821-  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  now  merged  in  the 
1825,  when  he  was  sent  by  the  Evangelical  Central  church,  Broome  Street.  Here  he  con- 
Missionary  Society  of  Basle  to  Russian  Armenia,  tinned  a  most  acceptable  and  useful  ministry 
where  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Shush  a,  and,  for  eight  years,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
with  the  aid  of  several  able  associates,  undertook  First  Presbyterian  church,  then  worshipping  in 
to  introduce  evangelical  Christianity  among  the  Wall  Street,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Fifth 
Armenians  and  Tartars.  In  1828  their  mission-  Avenue,  where  he  exercised  his  pastoral  office 
ary  work  was  expressly  sanctioned  by  an  im-  until  his  death — his  whole  ministerial  life  occu- 
perial  order  for  the  countries  between  the  Gas-  pying  a  period  of  forty-seven  years, 
piani  and  the  Black  Seas.  In  1829-1831  he  While  as  a  pastor  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
made  a  long  missionary  tour,  in  company  with  edification  of  his  especial  charge,  he  was  called 
an  English  physician,  Dr.  Graves,  through  to  the  performance  of  other  publio  trusts,  to 
Persia,  visiting  Bagdad,  and  distributing  many  the  duties  of  which  he  attended  with  great 
Bibles  and  tracts.  In  1835  an  imperial  ukase  fidelity  and  skill.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Col- 
put  an  end  to  all  evangelical  missionary  labor  lege  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  and  both  a  trus- 
throughout  Russia  ;  in  consequence  of  this  tee  and  director  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
order  all  the  Basle  missionaries  left  Shusha  and  at  Princeton,  and  President  of  the  latter  Board. 
Shamakhy.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
these  early  labors  are  now  producing  a  rich  re-  New  York  University.  Besides  being  repeat- 
ward.  There  is  a  large -number  of  evangelical  edly  elected  a  member  of  the  several  other 
Armenians  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was, 
In  1838  Dr.  Pfander  went  to  India,  still  in  con-  from  its  organization  in  1837,  the  chairman  of 
iiection  with  the  Basle  Society.  In  1840  he  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of  For- 
joined  the  "  Church  Missionary  Society,"  and  eign  Missions,  and  for  several  years  past  Presi- 
was  sent  to  Agra,  where  he  labored  particu-  dent  of  the  Board.  Making  himself  thoroughly 
larly  for  the  Mohammedans.  Several  of  them  familiar  with  its  operations,  the  condition  of 
were  converted  through  his  labors  and  writings,  its  missions,  and  the  name,  character,  and  work 
Challenged  by  Mohammedans,  he  had  frequent-  of  every  missionary,  he  showed  himself  an 
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earnest  and  sagacious  friend  and  promoter  of 
that  cause.  He  was  frequently  a  member  of 
the  Genera]  Assembly,  and  in  1885  was  its 
moderator.  By  the  terms  of  their  respective 
foundations  he  was  ex  officio  a  trustee  of  the 
Leake  and  Watts'  Orphan  Asylum,  and  of  the 
Sailors1  Snug  Harbor,  posts  requiring  no  tittle 
time  and  labor.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Phillips  by 
Columbia  College  while  he  was  yet  under 
thirty  years  of  age. 

POLAND.    (^Russia.) 

PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    Present 
King,  Luis  I.,  born  October  81,  1888;  suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  King  Pedro  V.,  Novem- 
ber 11, 1861.     According  to  the  Constitution 
("  carta  de  Ley  »)  of  April  29, 1826  (amended 
1852),  there  are  two  Legislative  Chambers,  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  former  consisted,  in  1865,  of  115  members, 
named  for  life  by  the  sovereign,  hereditary 
membership  having  been  abolished  by  the  law 
of  May  27,  1864.    The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
consists  of  154  Deputies  for  continental  Por- 
tugal, and  25  for  Madeira  and  the  Azores.    The 
members  are  chosen  in  direct  election,  by  all 
citizens  possessing  a  clear  annual  income  of  at 
least  183  milreis.  while  the  Deputies  must  have 
an  income  of  at  least  890  milreis.    A  new  min- 
istry was  appointed  on  September  8, 1865,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  members :  Antonio  de 
Aguiar  (Interior);  Viscount  de  Castro  (For- 
eign Affairs) ;    Count  Flores   Novas  (War) ; 
Bargona  Freitas   (Justice   and   Ecclesiastical 
Affairs);    Yontes  (Finance);   Viscount  Praia 
Grande  (Marine  and  Colonies) ;  Serpp  Pimentel 
(Commerce  and  Public  Works).    The  Roman 
Catholic  faith  is  the  State  religion;   but  all 
other  forms  of  worship  are  tolerated.     The 
number  of  Protestants,  mostly  foreigners,  does 
not  exceed  500.    They  have  chapels  in  Lisbon 
and  Oporto.     The  revenue  was  estimated  in 
the  budget  for  1865-1866  at  20,732,857,  and 
the  expenditures  at  21,021,480  milreis.    There 
has  been  no  budget  for  the  last  thirty  years 
without  a  deficit    The  total  public  debt  (inte- 
rior and  exterior)  amounted  on  June  80,  1864 
to  185,117,511  milreis.    The  army  numbered 
on  June  30,  1865,  1,409  officers,  18,981  men, 
2,115  horses,  and  86  guns  in  the  kingdom,  and 
10,286  men,  with  13,884  reserve  troops  in  the 
colonies.    The  navy,  in  1865,  was  composed  of 
85  vessels,  armed  with  855  guns. 

Portugal  was  formerly  divided  into  the  seven 
provinces  of  Minho,  Tras-os-Montes.  Upper 
Beira,  Lower  Beira,  Estremadura,  Alentejo, 
Algarve ;  and  this  division  is  still  in  common 
use,  although  it  was  officially  supplanted  in 
1835  by  a  division  into  administrative  districts. 
The  kingdom  proper  embraces  86,510  square 
miles,  and  in  1863  8,987,861  inhabitants ;  tc 
which  must  be  added  the  Azores  and  Madeira, 
with  1,032  square  miles,  and  862,105  inhabit- 
ants* Total  population  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
isles,  4,349,966  (in  1 861, 4,085,380).  The  popu- 
lation of  the  colonial  possessions  was  as  follows : 


1.  Pomwoxt  nr  Asia  : 

Indian  Settlement*,  Got,  Batata,  Budes, 

etc ttgjgg 

Damao  and  Din 44&0S 

Indian  Archipelago. 880,800 

Macro &fisi 

Total 1^88,48* 

1  Poauasrosfl  nr  Atooa: 

Gape  Verde  Islands  (fourteen,  of  which 

seven  are  inhabited) 65,4(0 

Settlement*  in  Senegambla i,0W 

Islands  of  Bt  Thomas  and  Principe 11250 

Angola,  Benjrnela,  a&d  Mossamidea. 4,000,000 

Territory  of  Mozambique 800,000 

Total 2^8,745 

Total  of  Portuguese  Colonies. 8,667,28 

The  capital,  Lisbon,  has  a  population  of 
224,068  inhabitants ;  and  Oporto  86,357  in- 
habitants. 

The  movement  of  commerce  in  1861  was  as 
follows:  Imports.  26,634,919;  exports,  HSot,- 
187  milreis. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  same  year 
was  as  follows : 


IXAGL 

Kktbusp. 

Clsaidx 

T«Mk 

TOMMg*. 

481.048 
528,106 

Vantb. 

TttMffc 

6,184 
3,2fi7 

0,877 
8,464 

4M.0K 

788,37 

Total 

9,991   fl,009,S44    1  10,181 

v^m 

On  March  27th  the  batteries  of  the  fort  of 
Belem  fired  npon  the  American  war-vessels 
Niagara  and  Sacramento,  stationed  at  the 
month  of  the  Tajo,  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  governor  of  the  fort,  they  had  violated  the 
laws  of  neutrality.  The  American  envoy,  on 
April  7th,  demanded  as  satisfaction  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  Belem  be  deposed  and  the  Americas 
flag  be  sainted.  The  Portuguese  Government 
granted  both  these  demands. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  was  elected 
in  1864  was  dissolved  in  May,  after  a  session 
of  four  months  and  a  half.  A  new  Chamber 
was  elected  in  July,  in  which  the  ministry  had 
a  small  majority.  The  Cortes  were  opened  by 
the  King  on  July  80th  with  a  brief  speech. 
The  King  stated  that  the  mediation  of  Por- 
tugal between  England  and  Brazil  had  pro- 
duced a  happy  result.  The  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  country  was  satisfactory.  Lavs 
would  be  presented  by  the  ministry  relative  to 
the  Douro  wine  trade  and  the  importation  of 
cereals.  The  King  also  announced  that  a  rigid 
law  would  shortly  be  brought  forward  for  the 
final  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions. On  August  26  th,  the  candidate  of  the 
ministry  was  elected  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  85  to  74  votes ;  hot  on  Angnrt 
29,  the  ministry  (Sa  da  Bandeira)  were  defeated 
and  resigned.  On  September  8d,  the  new  min- 
istry mentioned  above  was  formed.  Both  the 
old  and  the  new  ministry  belong  to  the  Liberal 
party.  The  new  represent  a  coalition  between 
ih^  Liberal  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  18w 
and  the  Progressista  Opposition  called  Regen- 
erators. 
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POTTER  Alonzo,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  Episcopal  performance  of  the  duties  connected  with  the 
clergyman  and  author,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  office.  His  labors  were  arduous  and 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  Diocese  of  Pennsyl-  manifold ;  his  diocese  was  large  and  the  care  of 
vania,  born  in  Beekman  (now  La  Grange),  it  engrossing,  and  there  came  upon  him,  in  addi- 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  July  10,  1800 ;  tion  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  episcopate, 
died  in  San  Francisco,  California,  July  4,  1865.  other  questions  of  rubric  and  ritual,  of  parochial 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  and  ministerial  differences,  of  harmonizing  op- 
Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  and  his  parents  had  posing  classes  and  interests,  and  of  training  and 
removed  to  Dutchess  County  but  a  few  years  •  drawing  out  his  clergy  for  the  great  works  of 
previous  to  his  birth.  He  received  his  early  religious  philanthropy  to  which  he  sought  to 
school  education  at  Poughkeepsie.  under  the  subsidize  them.  In  all  particulars  he  was  a 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  H.  Barnes,  and  model  Christian  bishop,  grave  and  dignified  as 
entered  Union  College,  where  he  graduated  in  became  his  holy  office,  yet  genial  and  kindly  in 
1818  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  manner,  his  heart  full  of  the  largest  charities, 
though  one  of  its  youngest  members.  In  1819  and  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  every 
he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Union  College,  and  good  work.  He  had  especially  identified  him- 
in  1821  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  self  with  two  great  enterprises  in  his  diocese, 
Natural  Philosophy.  He  had  united  with  the  organization  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Protes- 
St  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tant  Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  largest  and 
Philadelphia  soon  after  his  graduation,  and  most  admirably  conducted  hospitals  in  the  coun- 
having  turned  his  attention  to  theology,  was  try,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Divinity  School 
ordained  deacon  in  1821,  and  priest  in  1824.  of  the  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  which,  through 
In  1825  the  corporation  of  Geneva  (now  Hobart)  his  exertions,  was  liberally  endowed  and  pro- 
College  elected  him  President  of  that  institu-  vided  with  an  able  faculty  and  all  the  best  ap- 
tion,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  In  1826  he  pliances  for  theological  instruction.  His  zeal 
was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St  'Paul's  for  education  was  manifest  in  his  efforts  for  the 
Church,  Boston,  where  he  remained  till  1831,  improvement  of  the  common  school  system 
and  was  successful  in  bringing  the  church  up  of  Pennsylvania,  his  promotion  of  measures  of 
from  a  condition  of  almost  hopeless  depression  special  education,  and  his  exertions  for  the  estab- 
to  a  commanding  and  influential  position  in  the  lishment  of  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded, 
city.  In  1831  he  was  recalled  to  Union  Col-  now  in  successful  operation  at  Media,  and  of 
lege  as  Vice-President  and  Professor  of  Moral  whose  board  he  was  president  till  his  death. 
Philosophy.  He  had  married  the  only  daugh-  In  the  midst  of  his  abundant  labors — labors 
ter  of  President  Nott,  and  that  able  educator,  too  severe  for  even  his  vigorous  constitution 
who  appreciated  his  rare  abilities,  desired,  after  and  stalwart  frame,  he  was  smitten  in  1858  with 
his  nearly  thirty  years  of  severe  labor  as  a  col-  paralysis,  and  for  a  time  withdrew  from  his 
lege  President,  a  vigorous  and  accomplished  sphere  of  duty.  By  the  advice  of  his  physicians 
collaborator  on  whom  he  might  devolve  a  por-  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  trying,  but  without 
tion  of  his  own  multifarious  duties.  For  four-  apparent  benefit,  the  water-cure  at  Great  Mal- 
teen  years  Professor  Potter  filled  this  responsi-  vern,  and  subsequently,  after  a  short  visit  to 
ble  position  with  great  acceptance,  winning  London  and  Oxford,  spending  the  winter  at 
with  each  year  new  honors,  for  his  zealous  Pau,  and  the  spring  in  Italy.  The  outbreak 
and  efficient  labors  in  the  promotion  of  eduoa-  of  the  Italian  war,  in  the  summer  of  1850,  cona- 
tion, not  simply  within  the  college  walls,  but  in  pelled  his  return  to  the  United  States,  and  he 
the  wider  sphere  of  the  common  schools,  in  the  came  home  with  his  health  partially  though 
training  of  the  Normal  schools,  and  the  elevat-  not  fully  restored.  The  years  that  followed 
ing  and  ennobling  influences  of  the  Lowell  In-  were  years  of  untiring  and  intense  labor.  The 
stitute  Lectures.  In  September,  1845,  he  was  organization  of  the  Divinity  School,  to  which 
elected  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  we  have  already  alluded,  and  of  the  school  for 
and  though  he  had  twice  previously  declined  the  feeble-minded,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
the  Episcopal  dignity,  he  now,  though  with  un-  duties  of  the  Episcopate,  in  a  time  when  men's 
feigned  reluctance,  accepted  it,  relinquishing  minds  were  unsettled,  and  the  nation  was  on 
with  sorrow  his  relations  to  the  College  in  the  eve  of  great  events,  as  well  as  the  cares 
which  more  than  half  of  his  life  had  been  and  responsibilities  thrown  upon  him  by  his 
passed,  twenty-one  years  of  it  as  an  instructor,  commanding  position  in  the  House  of  Bishops, 
greatly  to  the  grief  of  the  friends  of  the  institu-  might  well  have  tasked  all  his  energies.  When 
tion,  who  had  come  to  hope  that  in  him  they  the  war  commenced,  he  at  once  took  strong 
-were  to  have  an  able  successor  to  the  learned  ground  in  behalf  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  efficient  President  who  for  so  many  years  and  throughout  the  entire  struggle  his  sup- 
bad  been  at  its  head.  Professor  Potter's  last  port  was  ardent  and  glowing.  An  active  and 
official  act  in  connection  with  the  college  was  efficient  member  of  the  Christian  Commission, 
the  delivery  of  an  eloquent  oration  on  its  semi-  a  zealous  and  earnest  friend  of  emancipation, 
centennial  anniversary,  July  22, 1845.  Hence-  finding  time  amid  his  multifarious  duties  to 
forth,  though  with  scarcely  abated  zeal  in  the  visit  almost  daily  the  Government  hospitals 
promotion  of  education  in  its  widest  sense,  and  present  the  truths  and  consolations  of  the 
Bishop  Potter  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  gospel  to  the  wounded  and  dying,  he  set  a 
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noble  example  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  the  United  States 
enlightened  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  his  conn-  (Old  School)  began  its  annual  session  in  Pitts- 
try's  cause ;  and  thongh  nnder  the  pressure  of  burg  on  May  18th.    Of  the  presbyteries  in  tho 
these  multiplied  labors  his  health  again  began  late  Confederate  States  only  one,  that  of  Nash- 
to  fail,  he  would  not  give  up  till  the  war  was  ville,  was  represented.    The  relation  of  the 
oyer — then,  finding  his  vital  powers  exhausted,  General  Assembly  to  the  Southern  presbyte- 
he  consented  early  in  June  to  sail  for  California,  ries,  which  had  organized  the  u  General  Ab» 
in  the  hope  that  the  voyage  and  the  fine  climate  sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  the  Con- 
of  the  Pacific  coast  might  once  more  restore  his  federate  States,"  called  forth  an  animated  de- 
health.    It  was  not  so  to  be.    On  the  night  of  bate.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  26th  of  .June,  while  passing  up  the  Pacific,  a  memorial,  asking  the  General  Assembly  to  drop 
off  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  he  was  taken  from  its  rolls  the  names  of  ministers,  elders, 
seriously  ill,  and  on  the  29th  his  disease  as-  presbyteries,  and  synods  who  had  given  their 
snmed  an  alarming  aspect.    On  the  1st  of  July  adhesion  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Con- 
the  steamer  reached  San  Francisco,  but  he  was  federate  States.    The  report  of  the  committee 
too  ill  to  leave  his  cabin,  and  a  physician  who  was  to  the  effect  that (l  the  act  of  rebellion,  to 
was  called  in,  after  some  hesitation,  pronounced  support  the  institution  of  slavery,  was  not  only 
the  disease  malignant  Panama  fever.    He  was  a  great  sin,  but  wholly  unwarranted."   The 
unconscious  from  Saturday,  July  1st,  except  for  committee  recommended,  however,  kind  treat- 
a  few  minutes,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  ment  of  those  who  created  this  schism  in  the 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July.    Bishop  Church,  and  in  case  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
Potter  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Har-  loyal  members  being  found  in  any  community, 
vard  and  Gam  bier  Colleges,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  they  recommended  the  formation  of  churches, 
from  Union  College.    He  was  the  author  of  a  and  the  organization  of  presbyteries  and  synods, 
number  of  works  of  great  merit,  and  left  others  The  report  was  adopted.    The  Assembly  also 
unpublished,  which  would  have  established  his  resolved,  with  but  few  negative  votes,  u  That 
reputation  as  a  philosopher   and  theologian,  no  missionaries  be  appointed  by  the  Board  ex- 
Among  his  published  works  are  "  The  Princi-  cept  those  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  loyalty 
pies  of  Science  applied  to  the  Domestic  and  to  the  national  Government,  and  of  cordial 
Mechanic*  Arts,"  etc.  (12mo,  New  York,  1841) ;  sympathy  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  her 
"Political   Economy,    its  Objects,   Uses,  and  testimony  on  doctrine,  loyalty,  and  freedom." 
Principles  Considered"  (18mo,  1841) ;  "Hand-  The  two  committees  (Eastern  and  Western)  on 
Book  for  Readers  and  Students"  (18mo,  1847);  the  education  of  the  freed  men,  reported  that 
"  Discourses,   Charges,    and   Addresses,"    etc.  they  had  pursued  their  work  vigorously  and 
(12mo,    Philadelphia,   1858);   "The   Drinking  successfully.    Their  aggregate  receipts  had  been 
Usages  of  Society,"  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  nearly   $12,000.     Between   thirty  and  forty 
Temperance ;  and  in  conjunction  with  George  teachers,  male  and  female,  had  been  in  the 
B.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  a  volume  entitled  "  The  field. 

School  and  the  School  Master,"  a  work  of  which  In  reviewing  the  records  of  the  Synod  of 

about  sixty  thousand  copies  were  circulated,  Kentucky,  which  had  censured  the  action  of 

thirteen   thousand  of  them    by  Hon.  James  the  previous  Assembly  against  slavery,  the  Gen- 

Wadsworth.    He  delivered,  in  1845-1853,  five  eral  Assembly  recorded  its  disapproval  of  that 

courses  of  lectures,  or  sixty  lectures  in  all,  be-  censure,  and  took  this  further  exception  to  the 

fore  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston,  on  subjects  Synodical  records :  "  That  the  Synod  has  wholly 

connected  with  natural  theology,  lectures  which  failed  to  make  any  deliverance  during  the  past 

attracted  marked  attention,  even  among  the  year  calculated  to  sustain  and  encourage  our 

very  remarkable  courses  of  lectures  delivered  Government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  a  most 

before  that  Institute,  for  their  profound  philos-  extensive,  wanton,  and  wicked  rebellion."  The 

ophy,  their  complete  mastery  of  the  questions  Assembly,  as  in  the  preceding  years,  exchanged 

of  psychology  and  ethics  involved,  and  for  their  interdenominational  courtesies  with  the  New 

glowing  and  brilliant  eloquence.    They  are,  we  School  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  with- 

believe,  to  be  published.  out,  however,  taking  any  further  steps  in  favor 

PRESBYTERIANS.  The  statistics  of  the  of  a  union.  A  large  committee,  located  at  im- 
(Old  School)  Presbyterian  Church  were  re-  portant  points  throughout  the  Union,  was  ap- 
ported  in  May,  1865,  as  follows :  Synods,  35 ;  pointed  "  to  act  in  concert  with  other  commit- 
presbyteries,  185;  ministers,  2,801;  churches,  tees  similarly  appointed  by  other  evangelical 
2,629;  members  added  on  examination,  10,540;  denominations,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ex- 
members  added  on  certificate,  8,816 ;  comma-  pression  to  our  desire  for  more  visible  fellow* 
nicants  reported,  282,450 ;  adults  baptized,  ship,  and  for  securing  a  more  vigorous  coOpera- 
2,821 ;  infants  baptized,  9,692 ;  contributed  for  tion  in  the  defence  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
domestic  missions,  $105,883 ;  foreign  missions,  as  against  the  encroachment  of  Roman  Cathol- 
$179,712;  education,  $117,814;  publication,  icism  and  infidelity  in  our  land." 
$31,121;  church  extension  (or  building),  $55,-  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
814;  disabled  ministers,  $22,363-;  congrega-  bly  concerning  slavery,  the  late  war,  and  tho 
tional,  $1,989,566.  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Southern  pre* 

The  seventy-seventh  General  Assembly  of  byteries,  were  received  with  great  dissatisfaction 
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by  the  majority  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  4.  .All  under  the  Synod's  care  are  urged  to  study  the 

in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.    A  document  was  things  which  make  for  peace. 

drawn  np,  called  a  "  Declaration  and  Testimony,"        A  similar  paper  was  adopted  by  the  Synod 

in  which  the  action  of  the  General  Assemblies,  of  Missouri. 

since  1861,  on  the  above  subjects,  is  designated       The  statistics  of  the  New  School  Presbyteriun 

as  an  apostacy  from  the  true  spirit  of  Chris-  Assembly  were,  in  1865,  as  follows:  Synods,  23; 

tianity,  and  a  determination  expressed  to  call  a  presbyteries,  108;  ministers,  1,094;  churches, 

convention  of  all  opponents  of  that  action  for  1,479;  communicants,  143,645;  Sunday-school 

the  purpose  of  concerting  further  measures.  membership,  112,781;  contributions  for  home 

This  document,  which  produced  a  great  ex-  missions,  $94,507;  for  foreign  missions,  $112,- 

citement  in  the  Church,  received  the  signatures  296;  for  education,  $36,952;  for  publication, 

of  sixty  persons,  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  in  $46,325  ;     congregational    funds,   $1,264,667; 

the  State  of  Missouri,  and  thirty-three  persons,  miscellaneous  contributions,  $501,141. 
ministers  and  elders  in  other  synods,  chiefly  in        The  New  School  Presbyterian  General  As- 

Kentucky,  and  was  formally  adopted  by  the  sembly  met  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  May  18th. 

Presbytery  of  Louisville.    At  the  meeting  of  The  composition  of  the  Assembly  presented  sev- 

the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  cral  novel  features.    Of  the  presbyteries  which 

Breckinridge  offered  the  following  resolution :  seceded  in  1857,  and  organized  the  "  United 

X*olo«L  That  this  Synod  adjudges  that  the  action  Synod,"  two  (Union  and  Kingston),  both  in 

of  the  majority  of  the  Louisville  Presbytery,  by  en-  East  Tennessee,  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  a 

dorsing  and  adopting  a  paper  styled  the  "Declara-  return  to  their  old  connection,  and  their  dele- 

iSiiSof  ?£w^r^8Ted  ?och  a  8taV*  of  .ope5  «**<*  vex*  present  on  the  opening  of  the  As- 
rebellion  against  the  Church,  and  open  contempt  and  vi         wE      a  vi       •         j  i  %• 

defiance  ofher  scriptural  authority,  and  contempt  ^^  ™  Assembly,  in  addition,  recon- 
of  her  faith,  order,  and  acts,  as  to  render  each  and  Btituted  a  third  of  the  East  Tennessee  presbyte- 
cvery  one  of  them  unqualified,  unflt,  and  incompe-  ries  (Holston),  and  erected  these  three  presby- 
tent  to  sit  and  act  as  a  member  of  this  or  any  other  teries  into  the  "  Synod  of  Tennessee."  More- 
court  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  over>  for  ^  flrgfc  ^  in  the  history  of  ^ 

After  several  days'  discussion,  the  Synod  re-  Assembly,  it  counted  among  its  members  rep- 

jected  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Breckinridge,  by  a  resentatives  of  the  colored  race,  two  negroes 

vote  of  102  against  25 — non-committal,  7.    By  having  been  chosen  commissioners,  one  from 

the  rejection  of  this  resolution,  the  Synod  did,  Philadelphia  and  one  from  Newark.    The  As- 

however,  not  intend  to  endorse  the  action  of  sembly  resolved  to  place,  for  the  present,  in  n 

the  Louisville  Presbytery ;  but  on  the  contrary,  state  of  probation  ministers  of  the  Church  from 

it  expressed  its  disapprobation  of  it  by  adopting  the  South  who  have  supported  the  Confederacy, 

the  following  resolution :  A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  As- 

R&clved,  That  the  Synod  having  caused  a  certain  sembly  to  send  ten  ministers  to  East  Tennessee 

paper,  styled  the    "Declaration  and  Testimony."  to  explore  the  field  and  see  how  the  work  of 

lately  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville  to  be  relmion   might  be  promoted.     The  Assembly 

read  in  its  hearing,  and  having  carefully  considered       *  ~r „  *. *     ,         F'viuv^,     a»°     ^™"*wy 

the  same,  hereby  expresses  its  clisapprobation  of  the  also  unanimously  adopted  a  report  on  the  state 

terms  of  this  paper,  and  of  its  spirit  and  intent,  indi-  of  the  country,  which  expressed  grief  at  the 

cated  on  its  lace,  as  looking  to  the  further  agitation  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  confidence 

of  the  Church,  if  not  iu  division,  at  a  time  when  great  in  President  Johnson,  joy  at  the  end  of  the 

mutual  forbearance  is  called  for  among  brethren,  to  „.„„    „„j   ^   u au  »  *i       a**  n  v 

the  end  that  we  may  have  quietness8  and  repose.  waf'  and  a  W6,  *hat  £e  Africans  would  be 

Whereupon  the  Synod  enjoins  on  the  Presbytery  of  no  longer  excluded  from  the  rights  and  privileges 

Louisville  in  particular,  and  upon  all  the  presbyteries  of  freemen. 

and  churches,  ministers  and  people,  subject  to  it  in        The  United  Presbyterian  Church  was,  in  1865, 

the  Lord,  to  forbear  whatever  tends  to  disturbance  composed  of  7  synods,  divided  into  46  presby- 

and  alienation,  beseeching,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  ♦    «J1        .4.1.    o    \r    •  t>      X!Z.    •  tY« 

Jesua  Christ,  that  "they  all  speak  the  same  thing,  ^"^    ™*h  8   Missionary  Presbyteries  addi- 

and  that  there  be  no  division  among  them,  but  that  tional  (Sealcote,  Egypt,  and  Oregon),  being  49 

thev  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  presbyteries   altogether.     There   were    in    the 

and  in  the  same  judgment.^  Church    384    settled    pastors,    132   ministers 

The  Synod  defined  its  position  to  the  General  without  charge,  being  a  total  of  516  ordained 

Assembly  by  adopting  (by  a  vote  of  43  to  52)  ministers,  50  licentiates,  and  46  students  of 

a  paper  which  is  substantially  as  follows :  theology,  659  congregations,  with  24,921  fam- 

1.  The  acts  of  the  last  Assembly  on  overtures  Nos,  j}ief»  an?  a  membership  of  58,265.    The  Church 

6  and  7,  and  resolution  No.  4  on  the  reports  of  the  had  an  increase  during  the  year,  by  examination 

Committee  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  are  and  profession  of  faith,  of  2,725,  and  by  certifi- 

condemncd  as  unwise,  unconstitutional,  and  unscrip-  cate  2,908,  with  a  decrease  by  death  of  1,055, 

coMr*  f&t5^Tffi  1*  ofX  a*  •*»  *  « ™t<*  °<  8-86i'Kbgri.tiotalHH 

sembly  during  the  years  1861  to  18S5,  inclusive,  jus-  of  M21*-     Tnere  wero  4>o21  children  baptized 

tify  a  withdrawal  from  that  body,  and  the  Synod  by  her  ministry,  and  281  adults.    Her  contribn 

will  adhere  with  unbroken  purpose  to  the  Presby-  tions  to  the  Boards  of  the  Churoh  were  not 

icrian  Church  of  the  United .States,  and  will  oppose  fu\\y  reported.     The    amount  contributed    to 

every  effort  to  produce  schism.    8.  The  Synod  dis-  v^«*        < ;  „:^ x    1  Ain^n     « 

approvesof  the  ^'Declaration  and  Testimony"  adopt-  hc?me  missions,  as  reported,  was  $19,722;  foreign 

ed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lonisvillo,  and  enjoins  upon  missions,  42,722 ;   education,   $1,768 ;  pubhea- 

that  Presbytery  to  forbear  what  tends  to  disturbance,  tion,     $2,369;     church    extension,     $11,796: 
Vol.  v.— 45             a. 
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Assembly's  fund,   $679;    salaries   of   pastors,  States.    With  regard  to  the  relation  to  North- 

$258,000;    other  funds  about  $180,000;   the  era  Presbyterians,  the  General  Assembly  passed 

whole  amount  contributed  for  all  purposes,  as  the  following  resolutions : 
fur  as  reported,  being  over  $500,000.    The  Gen-        Resolved,  That  our  ministers  and  churches  be  and 

eral  Assembly  made  appropriations  to  the  va-  hereby  are  warned  against  all  ministers  or  other  agenta 

rious  Boards  of  the  Church,  to  carry  on  their  wb.°  ma.J  c.om«  amon«  us  \?  »ow  *«  •"*»  ottirvm 

..         ,     .       .i  .    '  ,/ -  ana  strife  in  the  congregations  or  to  create  sebum  in 

operations  during  the  coming  year,  the  sum  of  our  beloved  Zion ;  and  owing  to  the  peculiar  reasooa 

$177,400,  divided  as  follows:  foreign  missions,  for  prudence  which  now  exist,  we  enjoin  it  upon  our 

$86,800 ;  home  missions,  $88,000 ;  freedmen's  ministers  and  sessions  to  exercise  special  caution  as 

missions,  $2,200;    church  extension,   $20,000;  to  whom  they  admit  to  their  pulpits,  and  in  cues  of 

education    $10000;   publication,  $6,000;  A*  $^*fc&&'&^£ £&£ 

semoly  s  tuna,  $600.  courtesy  or  countenance  they  may  extend. 

The  thirty-fifth  session  of  the  General  Assem-        Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  would  remind  m- 

bly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  sions  that  in  no  case  is  it  proper  for  them  to  invite 

met  at  Evansvillo,  Ind.,  and  elected  the  Rev.  ministers  of  other  denominations  statedly  to  occnpjr 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Tenn  ssee,  moderator,    llie  ryffiYnPd°lK^ 

Assembly  adopted  resolutions  expressing  their  at  the  earliest  suitable  opportunity,  to  unite  with  u 

abhorrence  of  the  assassination  of  President  in  ecclesiastical  relations. 
Lincoln.    The  views  expressed  by  the  former        The  following  testimony  concerning  slaTery 

General  Assemblies  on  slavery  and  loyalty  were  was  adopted : 

confirmed.      Of  the  presbyteries   within    the        This  relation  is  now  oYcrthrown— suddenly,  rio. 

bounds   of .  the   late   Confederate  States,  only  lently— whether  justly  or  unjustly,  in  wrath  or  in 

those  constituting  the  Synod  of  East  Tennessee  mercy,  for  weal   or  for  woe,  let  history  and  the 

were  present.    In  November,  a  convention  of  f?d«Vof  *u  thef  Vfl\ d*c*d*'  ££  SSuUS^ 

n i1   i     j    tj      ,    .     .  '       ...  ,.  /,  considerations  of  vital  interest  which  still  remain. 

Cumberland  Presbyterians,   consisting  chiefly       0ne  ig>  that  while  ^  existence  of  slayery  may,  in 

of  members  of  the  Southern  presbyteries,  was  Us  civil  aspects,  be  regarded  as  a  civil  question,  an 

held  at  Memphis,   to  express  their  views  on  issue  now  gone,  vet  the  lawfulness  of  the  relation  as 

the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  views  of  •  question  of  social  morality  and  of  Scriptural  truth 

the   last   General  Assembly.    In   accordance  ha?  ^  *°  h,n«  of  lt8K,ml?ortailw  «? hZ2 

.,,    Ty      ««««»€*»  ^.w^uiwV.     *«    "r^  '      ,,  solemnly  declare  to  you,  brethren,  that  the  dogma 

with  the  spirit  generally  pervading  the  South-  which  asserts  the  inherent  sinfulness  of  this  relation 

ern  Churches,  it  was  resolved  that  "  the  whole  is  unscriptural  and  fanatical:  that  it  is  condemned, 

proceedings  of  the  Assemblies  of  1863  and  1864,  not  only  by  the  Word  of  God,  but  by  the  voice  of 


charges  of  sin  upon  the  Southern  people.  "  they  f***}  shore. 

condemn"  what  God  does  not  condemn,  "and  J?!^6^^^ 

•     i .        i          x             -                 .          i  .'  i   ..  fore  God,  either  for  neglect  of  duty  toward  our  ser* 

in  laying  down  terms  of  communion  which  the  vant9|  or'  for  actual  wr*ng  whilc  the  relation  lasted, 

Bible  does  not  lay  down,  they  exalt  themselves  we  are  not  called,  now  that  it  has  been  abolished,  to 

above,  and  assume  to  be  more  holy  than  God.7'  bow  the  head  in  humiliation  before  men,  or  to  ad- 

At   the   same   time,  however,  the   Convention  mit  that  the  memory  of  manr  of  our  dear  kindred  ia 

expressed  gratification  at  the  continuing  nnity  ft*  %?%£  ^"^^nd^^tt 

ot  the  Church,  at  the  existence  of  a  large  con-  their  own  houses,  or  bought  with  their  money,  and 

servative  element  in  the  northern  portion  of  who  now,  redeemed  bv  the  same  precious  blood,  st 

it,  and  recommended  to  the  presbyteries  to  down  together  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

send  up  their  full  quota  of  commissioners  to  The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 

the  next  General  Assembly.  Domestic  Missions,  specially  referred  to  the  da* 

The  Presbyterians  of  the  late  Confederate  ties  of  the  Church  toward  the  negroes.  It  re- 
States  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  con-  minded  the  Church  that  this  always  important 
tinuing  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organization,  branch  of  Christian  labor  "  has  within  the  last 
The  Presbytery  of  New  Orleans,  which,  after  twelve  months  assumed  a  magnitude  and  an 
the  capture  of  that  city,  severed  its  connection  urgency  which  requires  a  large  and  instant  in- 
with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Southern  crease  of  zeal ;"  that  u  while  the  change  in  the 
Churches,  reunited  itself  with  that  body — only  legal  and  domestic  relations  of  the  colored 
the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  which  was  in  ses-  people  does  not  release  the  Church  from  its  ob- 
sion  toward  the  close  of  October  at  Fayette-  ligation  to  seek  their  moral  and  spiritual 
ville,  was  unable  to  agree  upon  any  resolutions  welfare,  their  greater  exposure  to  temptation, 
concerning  reunion,  aud  tabled  resolutions  con-  leading  to  vice,  irreligion,  and  ruin,  both  tern- 
demning  the  spirit  of  the  Northern  churches.  poral  and  eternal,  which  result  from  that  change, 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Southern  Prcs-  makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  our  Christian 

bylerians   met  in  December    at  Macon,  and  sympathies." 

elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Howe,  of  Colum-  This  subject  of  the  religious  culture  of  the 

bia,  moderator.    The  Assembly  adopted,  for  the  blacks  was  further  enforced   by  the  adoption 

name  of  their  Church,  the  General  Assembly  of  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Bills  find 

of  the  Presbvterian    Church   in  the  United  Overtures.    The  inquiry  of  the  Overture  being 
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as  to  "  the  course  to  be  pursued  toward  the  Sunday  attendance,  199,101 ;  congregational  in- 
colored  people  within  our  bounds,"  the  pream-  oome,  £178,858 ;  income  for  missions  and  be- 
ble  sets  forth  that  "  the  colored  people  never  nevolence,  £60,696 ;  total  income,  including 
stood  in  any  other  relation  to  the  Church  than  miscellaneous  revenues,  £282,816 ;  average  con- 
that  of  human  beings  lost  with  us  in  the  fall  of  tributions  of  members,  £1  6s.  lid.  The  Finance 
Adam,  and  redeemed  with  us  by  the  infinitely  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly  re- 
meritorious  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  ported  that  the  amount  contributed  during  the 
participants  with  us  in  all  the  benefits  and  past  year  to  the  public  funds  of  the  Church  was 
blessings  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  our  Churches,  £858,198  18s.  lOd. — being  larger  than  that  of 
pastors,  and  people  have  always  recognized  this  the  previous  year  by  £15,064  5s. ;  and  the 
claim  to  Christian  equality  and  brotherhood,  largest  sum  raised  in  any  year  since  the  year  of 
and  have  rejoiced  to  have  them  associated  in  the  disruption. 

Christian  union  and  communion  in  the  public  A  Presbyterian  bi-monthly  paper  was,  in 
services  and  precious  sacraments  of  the  sane-  1865,  established  in  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  the 
tuary."  And  the  final  resolution  speaks  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  in  Farther  India.  It  is 
advantages  of  the  "  colored  people  and  the  printed  partly  in  English  and  partly  in  Siamese, 
white  being  united  together  in  the  worship  of  The  editor  is  Rev.  N.  A.  Macdonald,  a  mission- 
God,"  though  deferring  to  the  wishes  of  the  ary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  (Old  School) 
former  as  to  whether  this  shall  be  continued.  Board. 

A  u  Pastoral  Letter"  to  the  Southern  Churches  In  New  South  Wales,  the  union  between  the 

sets  forth  at  greater  length  the  viewsof  the  As-  Synods  of  the  established  Church  of  Scotland, 

sembly  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Southern  the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Presbyterian 

Churches  to  the  civil  Government,  to  the  war,  Church  was  consummated  in  November.    The 

the  negro  race,  and  slavery.  different  Synods  were  declared  dissolved,  and 

The  statistics  of  this  denomination  were,  in  all  their  members  will  henceforth  be  united  in 

1865,  as  follows:  Synods,  10;  presbyteries,  46;  the  new  "Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South 

churches,  1,277 ;  ministers,  811 ;  licentiates,  91 ;  Wales." 

candidates,    65;   communicants,    83,821.      Of  PROUDHON,  Piebbe  Joseph,  a  French  so- 

these,  12,478  are  colored  people.  cialist  and  political  writer,  born  in  Besancon, 

In  South  America,  the  (Old  School)  Presby-  July  15, 1809;  died  in  Paris,  January  19,  1865. 

terian  Church  of  the  United  States  supports  He  was  the  son  of  a  cooper,  and  after  studying 

missionaries  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia  for  some  time,  through  the  assistance  of  some 

(at  Bogota)  and  in  Brazil.    In  the  latter  country,  benevolent  persons,  at  the  college  of  his  native 

the  missionaries,  on  December  16th,  organized  town,  he  became  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and 

themselves  into  the  "  Presbytery  of  Rio  de  Ja-  in  1837  was  taken  into  partnership  by  a  print- 

neiro."    They  publish  a  semi-monthly  religious  ing  firm  at  Besancon.    Having  devoted  much 

newspaper,  called  Imprensa  Evangelica  (Evan-  of  his  leisure  to  study,  and  particularly  to  phi- 

gclical  Press).  lology,  he  published  the  same  year  an  edition 

In  Scotland,  the  Synods  of  the  three  great  of  the  Bible,  with  annotations  upon  the  princi- 

divisions  of  Presbyterians  (Church  of  Scotland,  pies  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  an  essay  de 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  United  Presby te-  grammaire  generate,  receiving  for  the  latter  a 

rians)  met,  by  an  unusual  coincidence,  at  the  prize  from  the  French  Academy,  consisting  of 

same  time  in  Edinburgh.    The  proposed  union  one  thousand  five  hundred  francs,  which  en- 

between  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Pres-  abled  him  to  visit  Paris,  where  he  spent  three 

byterians  was  again  advocated  by  the  great  years  of  scientific  study.    Here  he  became  a 

majority  of  both  Assemblies,  and  the  joint  contributor  to  the  Encyclopidie   Gatholique, 

committee  reported  that  the  Reformed  Pres-  and  among  other  writings  published  a  pam- 

by  terian  Church  and  the  English  Presbyterian  phlet  entitled  On?  est-ce  que  la  Propriety  which 

Churches  had  joined  in  the  Conferences,  and  opened  with  the  celebrated  doctrine  "  Property 

that  so  far  as  the  negotiations  had  gone,  they  is  Theft,"  and  for  which  he  was  censured  by 

found  a  general  agreement  in  principle.    On  the  Academy,  and  deprived  of  his  allowance, 

one  day,  the  two  Assemblies  held  a  joint  meet-  In  1841  he  issued  another  pamphlet  upon  the 

ing,  presided  over  by  the  two  moderators  alter-  same  subject,  and  again  in  1842,  for  which  he 

nately.    Both  Assemblies  resolved  to  reappoint  was  arraigned  before  a  jury  at  Besancon,  but 

the  Union  Committee.     At  the  close  of  the  acquitted.    His  principal  work  is  entitled  Sys- 

year,  Dr.  Cairns,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  time  dee  Contradictions  Eeonomiques,  ou  Phir 

the  committee,  publicly  stated  that  the  final  losophie  de  la  Misbre  (1846,  2  vols.).    On  the 

report  of  the  committee  on  the  proposed  union  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was 

of  the  Free,    United    Presbyterian,    Reform-  engaged  in  the  publication  of  his  Solution  du 

ed    Presbyterian,    and    English    Presbyterian  Probleme  Social,  a  plan  of  social  reform  by 

Churches,  would  be  made,  before  the  meeting  means  of  a  new  organization  of  credit  and 

of  the  Church  Courts  in  May,  1866.  monetary  circulation.      About  this  time   he 

The  statistics  of  the  United    Presbyterian  started  a  new  paper,  Le  Peuple,  which  made 

Synod,  in  1865,    were  as  follows :   Ministers,  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  subsequently 

580 ;   elders,  4,808 ;  preachers,  102 ;  students  several  other  short-lived  journals  of  like  char- 

of  divinity,  133;   members,  170,590;  average  acter,  which  for  their  rash  and  violent  tone 
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were  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  courts.  He 
was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Assembly,  which  almost  unanimously  denounced 
a  proposition  made  by  him  as  u  an  odious  attack 
upon  the  principles  of  public  morality,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  worst  passions."  In  January, 
1849,  he  undertook  to  establish  the  u  People's 
Bank,"  an  institution  of  gratuitous  credit,  by 
means  of  which  he  hoped  to  bring  his  theory 
into  operation ;  but  on  March  28th  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  years'  imprisonment  for  illegal 
publications.  He  has  since  w  ritten  a  large  num- 
ber of  works  in  defence  of  his  peculiar  views 
on  society.  By  many  of  his  last  .pamphlets, 
for  instance,  that  against  the  unity  of  Italy, 
he  gave  great  offence  to  the  Liberal  party.  His 
latest  work  is  entitled  La  Paix  et  la  Gverre. 
Since  his  death,  the  eminent  Parisian  and  Bel- 
gian publishers,  Lacroix  &  Co.,  who  had  under- 
taken the  posthumous  publication  of  his  works 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  have  been  con- 
demned to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  their  pub- 
lication. 

PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  Reigning 
King,  Wilhelm  I.,  born  March  22,  1797;  suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  on 
January  2,  1861.  Heir  apparent,  Prince  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm,  born  October  18,  1831. 

The  present  Constitution  bears  date  January 
31,  1850,  but  it  has  been  modified  by  royal 
decrees  of  April  80,  1851 ;  May  21  and  June  5, 
1852 ;  May  7  and  May  24,  1853 ;  June  10  and 
October  12,  1854;  May  80,  1855,  and  May  15, 
1857.  According  to  this  Constitution  the  crown 
is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  only.  The  King 
attains  his  majority  upon  completing  his  eigh- 
teenth year.  The  Legislative  Assembly  is  com- 
posed of  two  houses,  the  uHerrenhaus'f  or 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  "Abgeordneten- 
haus"  or  House  of  Deputies.  The  former 
consists  of  the  royal  princes ;  the  heads  of  a 
number  of  noble  houses;  delegates  from  the 
landowners,  universities,  and  "  chapters ;  "  the 
burgomasters  of  cities  with  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants;  and  a  number  of  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  King  for  life,  or  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  House  of  Deputies  consists  of  350 
members.  The  mode  of  election  is  indirect, 
one  elector  being  chosen  for  every  250  souls. 
Every  Prussian  who  has  attained  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  and  who  is  qualified  to  vote  at  muni- 
cipal elections,  has  the  right  of  voting ;  but  the 
voters  of  a  district  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  direct  taxes  they 
pay.  Those  voters  who  pay  the  highest  taxes, 
to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  whole,  form 
the  first  class ;  those  who  pay  the  next  highest 
amount,  also  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the 
whole,  form  the  second ;  and  all  the  others  the 
third  class.  Deputies  must  have  attained  the 
thirtieth  year.  The  executive  Government 
is  carried  on  under  the  King  by  a  Council  of 
State  ('*  Staatsrath "),  embracing  all  the  royal 
princes,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  members 
appointed  by  the  King,  and  a  council  of  minis- 
ters, divided  into  nine  departments.    The  min- 


istry, in  1865,  consisted  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Count  von  Bismark-Schonhanscn  (For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Presidency  of  the  Cabinet); 
£.  von  Bodelschwing-Velmede  (Finance);  A. 
von  Schleinitz  (Royal  House) ;  Count  zu  En- 
lenburg  (Interior);  Gen.  von  Rooa  (War); 
Count  L.  Zur  Lippe  (Justice);  von  Mahler 
(Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs); 
von  Selchow  (Agriculture) ;  Count  von  Itzen- 
plitz  (Commerce).  In  point  of  administration, 
the  kingdom  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  each 
placed  under  one  u  Oberprasident "  (Governor). 

The  area  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  dis- 
trict of  Yahde,  which  the  Government,  in  1854, 
purchased  from  Oldenburg,  is  107,757  English 
square  miles.  Adding  the  duchy  of  Lanenbnrg 
(see  Lauexbubo),  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  Convention  of  Gastein  (see  Gastbtx),  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Prussia  in  September, 
1865,  the  total  area  of  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  is  108,212  square  miles. 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1864,  was  as  follows: 


ProTlncm  and 
District*. 


Popobtia 


1.  Prossla 8,0t4,fi95 

8.  Posen 1,528J» 

&  Pomerania 1.437,875 

4.  Brandenburg....  8,510,706 
6.  Silesia 2,616,583 

6.  Saxony 2,048.075 

7.  Westphalia. 1,W5ftl 


Pro?  hicei  and 
District* 


Popdatfea. 


8.  Rhine  Frorlnces.  8,S4«J» 
HobenxoUern. . . .     64.OTS 

Tahde_ 1.33 

Lanenbuxj? 49,7M 

Military  abroad..     23i» 

Total lMOlStt 


As  regards  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants 
11,592,451  are  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  7,115,851  Roman  Catholic?,  260,751 
Israelites,  40,111  Dissidents,  1,514  members  of 
the  Greek  Church.  To  non-German  national] 
ties  belong  2,504,179. 

The  following  towns  have  a  population  ot 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants  (being  therefore 
entitled  to  be  represented  through  their  Burgo- 
master in  the  House  of  Lords) :  Berlin,  609,- 
783  ;  Breslau,  156,644  ;  Cologne,  117,000; 
Konigsberg,  94,827;  Magdeburg,  91,028;  Dan- 
zig, 78,131;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  62,444;  Stettin, 
65,053;  Elberfeld,  61,995;  Crefeld,  53,397; 
Barmen,  59,526. 

The  revenue  in  the  "Budget"  for  1865  was 
estimated  at  150,714,031  thalers,  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  150,599,164  thalers.  Since  1868 
the  House  of  Deptuties  has  refused  to  vote  the 
u  Budget,"  and  the  estimates  have  been  simply 
fixed  by  royal  decree. 

The  army  is  composed  as  follows : 


Field  Troops. 
Reserves. 
Garrison 


Total 

To  these  roust  be  added,  in  time 
of  vrar,  116,  (*tbc  Landwehr") 
Battalions. 

Second  call .*.... 


Total, 


The  Prussian  fleet  consisted,  in  1865,  of  the 
following  vessels:   87  steamers  (246  guns)»  & 
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sailing-vessels  (140  guns),  40  rowing-vessels  (76 
guns).  Total,  85  wax-vessels  (462  guns).  The 
movement  of  shipping  was,  in  1864,  as  follows: 


Ektzbed. 

Clxaked. 

FLAG. 

Vflttnk. 

Lata. 

VomIi. 

LuU, 

Prussian 

5,409 
2,978 

444.0S4 
220,748 

5,415 
8,027 

486.818 

Foreign. 

285,811 

Total 

8,834   |    664,627   1    8,442 

671,624 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1864,  consisted  of  1,665 
vessels,  of  a  total  harden  of  191,197  lasts. 

The  policy  which  the  Prussian  Government, 
tinder  the  leadership  of  Count  von  Bismark, 
has  been  pursuing  for  several  years,  under- 
went no  change  in  1865.  The  King's  speech, 
on  the  opening  of  the  Diet  on  January  14th. 
showed  that  the  Government  did  not  intend 
to  recede  from  the  demands  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Second  Chamber  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  Second 
Chamber,  in  its  turn,  manifested  its  deter- 
mination to  remain  firm  in  the  advocacy  of 
the  popular  rights,  by  reelecting  its  former 
President  (Herr  von  Grabow)  and  Vice-Pres- 
idents. The  chief  subject  of  dispute  was  the 
reorganization  of  the  Prussian  army.  On 
February  8th,  the  Minister  of  War  intro- 
duced, in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  bill  alter- 
ing and  supplementing  by  20  paragraphs  the 
law  of  the  3d  of  September,  1814,  upon  the 
obligation  to  military  service  in  Prussia.  Un- 
der the  proposed  new  regulations  the  whole 
t«rm  of  military  service  is  reduced  from  19  to 
16  years,  of  which  the  first  seven  years  are  to 
be  served  in  the  regular  standing  army.  Of 
these  seven  years  the  first  three  must  be  served 
with  a  regiment,  and  the  four  following  years 
in  the  reserve.  During  the  next  four  years, 
those  having  fulfilled  the  above  terms  of  ser- 
vice will  be  liable  under  the  first  call  of  the 
Xandwehr,  and  during  the  remaining  five  years 
to  the  second  call.  The  first  division  of  the 
Xandwehr  will  only  be  called  out  when  the 
country  is  in  serious  danger.  Special  laws  will 
regulate  the  service  in  the  Landwehr  and  in  the 
navy.  On  introducing  this  bill,  the  Minister  of 
War,  Lieutenant-General  Von  Boon,  said  he 
hoped  that  the  wish  of  the  country  for  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Diet  and  the  Government 
might  find  an  echo  in  the  house.  The  Govern- 
ment, although  maintaining  its  projects  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  army,  was  willing  to  re- 
nounce the  execution  of  the  original  scheme  in 
ita  full  extent.  A  cordial  agreement  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  pending  military  question 
could  only  be  obtained  by  a  mutual  under- 
standing on  the  points  at  issue  between  the 
Government  and  the  Diet.  The  minister  said 
in  conclusion:  "The  Government  have  this 
object  in  view  in  introducing  the  present  bill, 
and  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  all  army  re- 
form being  effected  on  a  parliamentary  basis." 

The  Second  Chamber  saw  in  this  bill  no  con- 
cession, and  therefore  resolved  to  express,  in 


their  address  to  the  King,  their  regret  that 
such  a  bill  had  been  introduced.    According  to 
the  report  of  the  military  commission  of  tho 
Chamber,  which  was  distributed  in  April,  and 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Professor  Gneist,  of  Ber- 
lin, the  five  most  important  points  on  which 
the  Chamber  differed  from  the  Government 
were  the  following :    1 .  The  effectiveness^  of  the 
army.    At  the  period  when  the  Constitution 
was  accorded  the  numbers  were  181,000  men; 
in  1858,  151,000 ;  and  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  reorganization,  212,000.     2.  The  number 
of  corps.    There  were  formerly  126  battalions 
of  infantry  and  132  squadrons  of  cavalry;  bat 
6ince  the  reorganization  there  are  248  of  the 
former  and  200  of  the  latter.    8.  Position  of 
the  landwehr.    According  to  existing  laws  the 
first  ban  ought  to  be  of  the  same  strength  as 
the  permanent  army,  in  corresponding  corps ; 
but  since  the  reorganization  the  landwehr  is 
composed  of  only  1 17  battalions,  considerably 
reduced,  and  of  the  depots  of  the  twelve  regi- 
ments of  the  landwehr  cavalry.    4.  Duration 
of  service  in  the  permanent  army.     The  desire 
is  to  increase  it  from  tve  to  seven  years,  in 
view  of  the  reorganization.    5.  Active  service. 
The  wish  of  the  Government  is  to  fix  it  in  an 
absolute  manner  at  a  general  duration  of  threo 
years.    As  the  Government  treated  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Chamber  with  contempt,  the 
Chamber  again  refused  to  pass  the  budget.    The 
Government  finding  the  majority  of  the  Cham- 
ber unyielding,  closed  the  session  on  June  17th. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Prussia,  was  the  incessant  pursuit  of  a  plan  for 
the  annexation  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg.   The  "  crown  jurists  " 
of  the  Government  prepared  a  statement,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Kiug  of  Denmark,  and 
not  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  or  any  other 
prince,  had  been,  up  to  October  80,  1864  (the 
date  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna),  the  lawful  sov- 
ereign of  the  duchies,  and  that  his  right  had 
been  ceded  by  that  treaty  to    the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria.    Prussia, 
therefore,  rejected  all  the  endeavors  made  by 
the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  his  recognition  by  Prussia  as  Duke  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  (tee  Sohleswig-Holstein), 
as  well  as  the  attempts  made  by  the  Federal 
Diet  to   establish    its   competency  to    settle 
the  question  of  the  succession  (tee  Germany). 
Austria,  which  was  favorable  to  the  claim  made 
by  the  Federal   Diet,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
consent,  by  the  Convention  of  Gastein  (tee 
Gastein),  to  a  temporary  division  of  the  gov- 
ernment   of  the   duchies  of   Sclileswig    and 
Holstein  between  the  two  great  Powers,  and 
to    cede  its  right  to  Lauenburg  for  a  pecu- 
niary consideration  to  Prussia  (see  Austria  and 
Lauenburg).  From  that  time  the  Government 
of  Prussia  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  induce 
Austria  to  cede  likewise  its  right  to  the  two 
other  duchies ;  but  this  effort  was  not  success- 
ful, and  the  relations  to  Austria  were  therefore 
at  the  close  of  the  year  any  thing  but  friendly. 
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PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS.  Inaugural  Address 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  March  4*A,  1865. 

Fellow- Countrymen  : 

At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the  oath  of  the 
presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  ex- 
tended  address  than  there  was  at  the  first  Then,  a 
statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  four  years,  during  which  public  declarations 
have  been  constantly  called  forth  on  every  point  and 
phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still  absorbs  the 
attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation, 
little  that  is  new  could  be  presented.  The  progress 
of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is 
oa  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself;  and  it  is,  I 
trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all. 
With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  re- 
gard to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years 
ago,  all  thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  im- 
pending civil  war.  All  dreaded  it;  all  sought  to 
avert  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  being  de- 
livered from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving 
the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents  were  in  the 
city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war — seeking  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  effects,  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war;  but  one  of  them  would 
make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive ;  and  the 
other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish. 
And  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored 
slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but 
localized  in  the  southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  con- 
stituted a  peculiar  and  powerful  interest.  All  knew 
that  this  interest  was,  somehow,  the  cause  of  the  war. 
To  strengthen  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest 
was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend 
the  Union,  even  by  war;  while  the  Government 
claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  ter- 
ritorial enlargement  of  it.  Neither  party  expected 
for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it 
has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the 
cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  be- 
fore, the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked 
for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental 
and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray 
to  the  same  God ;  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against 
the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should 
dure  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their 
bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces;  but  let 
us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers 
of  both  could  not  be  answered ;  that  of  neither  has 
been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  His  own 
purposes.  "  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences  1 
for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  woe  to 
that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh."  If  we  shall 
suppose  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offences 
which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come, 
but  which,  having  continued  through  His  appointed 
time,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to 
both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war.  as  the  woe  due 
to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came,  snail  we  discern 
therein  any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes 
which  the  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to 
Him?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
thai  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet.  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  ro  still  it  must  be  said,  "  The 
judgments  of  tho  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether." 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind 
op  the  nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 


borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  cipaan; 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  last  and  a 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Message  of  President  Johnson,  at  the  fint 
session  of  the  thirty-ninth  Congress, ' 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and 

House  of  Bepreeentatkft: 

To  express  gratitude  to  God,  in  the  name  of  the 
People,  for  the  preservation  of  the  United  States,  u 
my  first  duty  in  addressing  you.  Our  thoughts  next 
revert  to  the  death  of  the  late  President  by  an  act  of 
parricidal  treason.  The  grief  of  the  nation  is  still 
fresh ;  it  finds  some  solace  in  the  consideration  that 
he  lived  to  enjoy  the  highest  proof  of  its  confidence 
by  entering  on  the  renewed  term  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy, to  which  he  had  been  elected ;  that  he  brought 
the  civil  war  substantially  to  a  close ;  that  his  loss  was 
deplored  in  all  parts  of  the  Union;  and  that  foreign 
nations  have  rendered  justice  to  his  memory,  ffis 
removal  cast  upon  me  a  heavier  weight  of  cares  than 
ever  devolved  upon  any  one  of  his  predecessor*.  To 
fulfil  my  trust  I  need  the  support  and  confidence  of 
all  who  are  associated  with  me  in  the  various  depart* 
ments  of  Government,  and  the  support  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which 
I  can  hope  to  gam  their  necessary  aid ;  it  is,  to  state 
with  frankness  the  principles  which  guide  my  con- 
duct, and  their  application  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  well  aware  that  the  efficiency  of  my  labors 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  your  and  their 
undivided  approbation. 

The  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
intended  by  its  authors  to  last  as  long  as  the  States 
themselves  shall  last.  "  The  Union  shall  be  per* 
petual"  are  the  words  of  the  Confederation.  "To 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  the  declared  purpose 
of  the  Constitution,  The  hand  of  Divine  Providence 
was  never  more  plainly  visible  in  the  affairs  of  men 
than  in  the  framing  and  the  adopting  of  that  instru- 
ment. It  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  greatest  event 
in  American  history ;  and  indeed  is  it  not  of  all  events 
in  modern  times,  the  most  pregnant  with  consequences 
for  every  people  of  the  earth?  The  members  of  the 
Convention  which  prepared  it  brought  to  their  work 
the  experience  of  the  Confederation,  of  their  several 
States,  and  of  other  Republican  Governments,  old  and 
new ;  but  they  needed  and  they  obtained  a  wisdom 
superior  to  experience.  And  when  for  its  validity  it 
required  tho  approval  of  a  people  that  occupied  a 
large  part  of  a  continent  and  acted  separately  in  many 
distinct  conventions,  what  is  more  wonderful  than 
that,  after  earnest  contention  and  long  discussion, 
all  feelings  and  all  opinions  were  ultimately  drawn 
in  one  way  to  its  support? 

The  Constitution  to  which  life  was  thus  imparted 
contains  within  itself  ample  resources  for  its  own 
preservation.  It  has  power  to  enforce  the  laws, 
punish  treason,  and  insure  domestic  tranquillity.  In 
case  of  the  usurpation  of  the  government  of  a  State 
by  one  man,  or  an  oligarchy,  it  becomes  a  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  make  good  the  guaranty  to  that 
State  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  so  to 
maintain  the  homogeneousness  of  alL.  Does  the 
lapse  of  time  reveal  defects?  A  simple  mode  of 
amendment  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  itself)  so 
that  its  conditions  can  always  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  advancing  civilization.  No  room 
is  allowed  even  for  the  thought  of  a  possibility  of  its 
coming  to  an  end.  And  these  powers  of  self-preser- 
vation have  always  been  asserted  in  their  complete 
integrity  by  every  patriotic  Chief  Magistrate— by 
Jefferson  and  Jackson,  not  less  than  by  Washington 
and  Madison.  The  parting  advice  of  the  Father  of 
bis  Country,  while  yet  President,  to  the  people  ef  uw 
United  States,  was,  that  "the  free  Constitution, 
which  was  the  work  of  their  hands,  might  be  sacredly 
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maintained ; n  and  the  inaugural  words  of  President 
Jefferson  held  up  "  the  preservation  of  the  General 
Government,  in  its  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad." 
The  Constitution  is  the  work  of  "the people  of  the 
United  States,"  and  it  should  be  as  indestructible 
as  the  people. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  had  no  model  in  the  past,  should  not 
have  fully  comprehended  the  excellence  of  their  own 
work.  Fresh  from  a  struggle  against  arbitrary  power, 
many  patriots  suffered  from  harassing  fears  of  an 
absorption  of  the  State  governments  by  the  General 
Government,  and  many  from  a  dread  that  the  States 
would  break  away  from  tbeir  orbits.  But  the  very 
greatness  of  our  country  should  allay  the  apprehen- 
sion of  encroachments  by  the  General  Government. 
The  subjects  that  come  unquestionably  within  its  ju- 
risdiction are  so  numerous,  that  it  must  ever  natu- 
rally refuse  to  be  embarrassed  by  questions  that  lie 
beyond  it  Were  it  otherwise,  the  Executive  would 
sink  beneath  the  burden ;  the  channels  of  justice 
would  be  choked;  legislation  would  be  obstructed 
by  excess;  so  that  there  is  a  greater  temptation  to 
exercise  some  of  the  functions  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment through  the  States  than  to  trespass  on  their 
rightful  sphere.  "  The  absolute  acquiescence  in  the 
decisions  of  the  majority  "  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  enforced  bv  Jefferson  "  as  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  republics,"  and  the  events  of  the  last  four 
years  have  established,  we  will  hope  forever,  that 
there  lies  no  appeal  to  force. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Union  brines  with  it  "  the 
support  of  the  State  Governments  in  aU  their  rights ;" 
but  it  is  not  one  of  the  rights  of  any  State  govern- 
ment to  renounce  its  own  place  in  the  Union,  or  to 
nullify  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  largest  liberty  is 
to  be  maintained  in  the  discussion  of  the  acts  of  the 
Federal  Government ;  but  there  is  no  appeal  from  its 
laws,  except  to  the  various  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  or  to  the  people,  who  grant  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  and  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments no  tenure  but  a  limited  one,  and  in  that  man- 
ner always  retain  the  powers  of  redress. 

"  The  sovereignty  of  the  States"  is  the  language 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  not  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  latter  contains  the  emphatic  words : 
"  The  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
Certainly  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
a  limited  government;  and  so  is  every  State  govern- 
ment. With  us,  this  idea  of  limitation  spreads  through 
every  form  of  administration,  general,  State,  and 
municipal,   and  rests  on  the   great  distinguishing 

?rinciple  of  tho  recognition  or  the  rights  of  man. 
he  ancient  republics  absorbed  the  individual  in  the 
State,  prescribed  his  religion,  and  controlled  his  ac- 
tivity. The  American  system  rests  on  the  assertion 
of  the  equal  right  of  every  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  to  freedom  of  conscience,  to  the 
culture  and  exercise  of  all  his  faculties.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  State  Government  is  limited,  as  to  the 
General  Government  in  the  interest  of  Union,  as  to 
the  individual  citizen  in  the  interest  of  freedom. 

States,  with  proper  limitations  of  power,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  very  commencement,  when  we  as- 
sumed a  place  amoug  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  by  States ; 
so  also  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation ;  and  when 
"the  People  of  the  United  States"  ordained  and 
established  the  Constitution,  it  was  the  assent  of  the 
States,  one  by  one,  which  gave  it  vitality.  In  the 
event,  too,  of  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
the  proposition  of  Congress  needs  the  confirmation 
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not  extinguished— their  functions  suspended,  but  not  however  much  we  may  desire  it,  will  not  be  forgotten, 
destroyed.  •  The  adoption  of  the  amendment,  reunites  us  beyond 
But  if  any  State  neglects  or  refuses  to  perform  its  all  power  of  disruption.  It  heals  the  wound  that  is 
offices,  there  is  the  more  need  that  the  General  Govern-  still  imperfectly  closed  j  it  removes  slavery,  the  ele- 
ment should  maintain  all  its  authority,  and,  as  soon  as  ment  which  has  so  long  perplexed  and  divided  the 
Sracticable,  resume  the  exercise  of  all  its  functions,  country ;  it  makes  of  us  once  more  a  united  people, 
>n  this  principle  I  have  acted,  and  have  gradually  and  renewed  and  strengthened,  bound  more  man  eier  to 
quietly,  and  by  almost  imperceptible  steps,  sought  to  mutual  affection  and  support.. . 
restore  the  rightful  energy  of  the  General  Government  The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  being  adopted, 
and  of  the  States.  To  that  end,  Provisional  Govern-  it  would  remain  for  the  States,  whose  powers  have 
ors  have  been  appointed  for  the  States,  Conventions  been  so  long  in  abeyance,  to  resume  their  places  in 
called,  Governors  elected,  Legislatures  assembled,  the  two  branches  of  the  National  Legislature,  and 
and  Senators  and  Representatives  chosen  to  the  Con-  thereby  complete  the  work  of  restoration.  Here  it  is 

Sress  of  the  United  States.    At  the  same  time,  the  for  you,  fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate,  and  for  yon, 

ourts  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  could  be  done,  fellow-citizens  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 

have  been  reopened,  so  that  the  laws  of  the  United  judge,  each  of  you  for  yourselves,  of  the  elections, 

States  may  be  enforced  through  their  agency.    The  returns,  and  qualifications  of  your  own  members, 

blockade  has  been  removed,  and  the  custom-houses  The  full  assertion  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Got- 

reestablished  in  ports  of  entry,  so  that  the  revenue  of  ernment,  requires  the  holding  of  Circuit  Courts  of 

the  United  States  may  be  collected.    The  Post-Office  the  United  States  within  the  districts  where  their 

Department  renews  its  ceaseless  activity,  and  the  authority  has  been  interrupted.  In  the  present  posture 

General  Government  is  thereby  enabled  to  commu-  of  our  public  affairs,  strong  objections  have  been 

nicate  promptly  with  its  officers  and  agents.    The  urged  to  holding  those  courts  in  any  of  the  States 

courts  bring  security  to  persons  and  property ;  the  where  the  rebellion  has  existed ;  and  it  was  ascer- 

opening  of  the  ports  invites  the  restoration  of  industry  tained,  by  inquiry,  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Uni- 

and  commerce ;  the  post-office  renews  the  facilities  ted  States  would  not  be  held  within  the  District  of 

of  social  intercourse  and  of  business.    And  is  it  not  Virginia  during  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  nor  until 

happy  for  us  all,  that  the  restoration  of  each  one  of  Congress  should  have  "an  opportunity  to  consider 

these  functions  of  the  General  Government,  brings  and  act  on  the  whole  subject."  To  your  deliberations 

with  it  a  blessing  to  the  States  over  which  they  are  the  restoration  of  this  branch  of  the  civil  authority  of 

extended?    Is  it  not  a  sure  promise  of  harmony  and  the  United  States  is  therefore  necessarily  referred, 

renewed  attachment  to  the  Union  that,  alter  all  that  with  the  hope  that  early  provision  will  be  made  for  the 

has  happened,  the  return  of  the  General  Government  resumption  of  all  its  functions.    It  is  manifest  that 

is  known  only  as  a  beneficence?  treason,  most  flagrant  in  character,  has  been  com- 

I  know  very  well  that  this  policy  is  attended  with  mitted.    Persons  who  are  charged  with  its  commnv 

some  risk;  that  for  its  success  it  requires  at  least  the  sion,  should  have  fair  and  impartial  trials  in  the 

acquiescence  of  the  States  which  it  concerns;  that  it  highest  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  in  order  that 

implies  an  invitation  to  thoseStates,  by  renewing  their  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  may  be  fully  vindicated ; 

allegiance  to  the  United  States,  to  resume  their  func-  the  truth  clearly  established  and  affirmed  that  treason 

tions  as  States  of  the  Union.  But  it  is  a  risk  that  must  is  a  crime,  that  traitors  should  be  punished  and  the 

be  taken :  in  the  choice  of  difficulties,  it  is  the  smallest  offence  made  infamous ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 

risk;  and  to  diminish,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  all  the  question  may  be  judicially  settled,  finally  and 

danger,  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  assert  one  forever,  that  no  State  of  its  own  wilt  has  the  right  to 

other  power  of  the  General  Government— the  power  renounce  its  place  in  the  Union, 

of  pardon.    As  no  State  can  throw  a  defence  over  the  The  relations  of  the  General  Government  toward 

crime  of  treason,  the  power  of  pardon  is  exclusively  the  four  millions  of  inhabitants  whom  the  war  has 

vested  in  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  called  into  freedom,  have  engaged  my  most  serious 

States.    In  exercising  that  power,  I  have  taken  every  consideration.  On  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  make 

precaution  to  connect  it  witn  the  clearest  recognition  the  freedmen  electors  by  the  proclamation  of  the 

of  the  binding  force  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  Executive,  I  took  for  my  counsel  the  Constitution 

and  an  unqualified  acknowledgment  of  the  great  social  itself,  the  interpretations  of  that  instrument  by  its 

change  of  condition  in  regard  to  slavery  which  has  authors  and-  their  contemporaries,  and  recent  legfe- 

grown  out  of  the  war.  lation  by  Congress.    When,  at  the  first  movement 

The  next  step  which  I  have  taken  to  restore  the  con-  toward  independence,  the  Congress  of  the  United 

stitutional  relations  of  the  States,  has  been  an  invito-  States  instructed  the  several  States  to  institute  gor- 

tion  to  them  to  participate  in  the  high  office  of  amend-  'ernments  of  their  own,  they  left  each  State  to  decide 

ing  the  Constitution.    Every  patriot  must  wish  for  a  for  itself,  the  conditions  for  the  enjoyment  of  theelec- 

general  amnesty  at  the  earliest  epoch  consistent  with  tive  franchise.    During  the  period  of  the  Confederacy, 

public  safety.    For  this  great  end  there  is  need  of  a  there  continued  to  exist  a  very  grea£  diversity  in  the 

concurrence  of  all  opinions,  and  the  spirit  of  mutual  qualifications  of  electors  in  the  several  States;  and 

conciliation.    All  parties  in  the  late  terrible  conflict,  even  within  a  State,  a  distinction  of  qualifications 

must  work  together  in  harmony.    It  is  not  too  much  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  officers  who  were  to  be 

to  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  that,  on  the  chosen.    The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rec- 


shall  be  put  beyond  any  doubt  by  the  ratification  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature, 

the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  Alter  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  it  remained, 

{>rovides  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  forever  within  the  as  before,  the  uniform  UBage  for  each  State  to  enlarge 

imits  of  our  country.    So  long  as  the  adoption  of  this  the  body  of  its  electors,  according  to  its  own  jndg* 

amendment  is  delayed,  so  long  will  doubt  and  jeal-  ment;  and,  under  this  system,  one  State  after  another 

ousy  and  uncertainty  prevail.    This  is  the  measure  has  proceeded  to  increase  the  number  of  its  electors, 

which  will  efface  the  sad  memory  of  the  past;  this  is  until  now  universal  suffrage,  or  something  very  near 

the  measure  which  will  most  certainly  call  population,  it,  is  the  general  rule.    So  fixed  was  this  reservation 

and  capital,  and  security  to  those  parts  or  the  Union  of  power  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  so  unqoes 
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great,  during  that  period,  nothing  can  bo  found 
which,  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  muoh 
leas  alter  their  close,  would  have  sanctioned  any 
departure  by  the  Executive,  from  a  policy  which  has 
so  uniformly  obtained.  Moreover,  a  concession  of 
the  elective  franchise  to  the  freedmen,  by  act  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  must  hare  been  ex- 
tended to  all  colored, men,  wherever  found,  and  so 
mast  have  established  a  change  of  suffrage  in  the 
Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  not  less  than 
in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern.  Such  an  act 
would  have  created  a  new  class  of  voters,  and  would 
have  been  an  assumption  of  power  by  the  President 
which  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  would  have  warranted. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  danger  of  conflict  is 
avoided  when  the  settlement  of  the  question  is  re- 
ferred to  the  several  States.  They  can,  each  for  itself, 
decide  on  the  measure,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  adopted 
at  once  and  absolutely,  or  introduced  gradually  and 
with  conditions.  In  my  judgment,  the  freedmen,  if 
they  show  patience  and  manly  virtues,  will  sooner 
obtain  aparticipationau  the  elective  franchise  through 
the  States  than  through  the  General  Government, 
even  if  it  had  power  to  intervene.  When  the  tumult 
of  emotions  that  have  been  raised  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  social  change  shall  have  subsided,  it  may  prove 
that  they  will  receive  the  kindliest  usage  from  some 
of  those  on  whom  they  have  heretofore  most  closely 
depended. 

But  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  now,  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  extend  the  elective  franchise  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  it  is  equally  clear  that  good  faith  requires 
the  security  of  the  freedmen  in  their  liberty  and  their 
property,  their  right  to  labor,  and  their  right  to  claim 
the  just  return  of  their  labor.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  a  dispassionate  treatment  of  this  subject,  which 
should  be  carefully  kept  aloof  from  all  party  strife. 
We  must  avoid  hasty  assumptions  of  any  natural 
impossibility  for  the  two  races  to  live  side  by  side, 
in  a  state  ot  mutual  benefit  and  good  will.  The  ex- 
periment involves  ua  in  no  inconsistency;  let  us, 
then,  go  on  and  make  that  experiment  in  good  faith, 
and  not  be  too  easily  disheartened.  The  country  is 
in  need  of  labor,  and  the  freedmen  are  in  need  of 
employment,  culture,  and  protection.  While  their 
right  of  voluntary  migration  and  expatriation  is  not 
to  be  questioned*,  I  would  not  advise  their  forced 
removal  and  colonization.  Let  us  rather  encourage 
them  to  honorable  and  useful  industry,  where  it  may 
be  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the  country ;  and, 
instead  of  hasty  anticipations  of  the  certainty  of  fail- 
ure, let  there  be  nothing  wanting  to  the  fair  trial  of 
the  experiment.  The  change  in  their  condition  is 
the  substitution  of  labor  by  contract,  for  the  status  of 
slavery.  The  freedman  cannot  fairly  be  accused  of 
unwillingness  to  work,  so  long  as  a  doubt  remains 
about  his  freedom  of  ohoice  in  his  pursuits,  and  the 
certainty  of  his  recovering  his  stipulated  wages.  In 
this  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  employed 
coincide.  The  employer  desires  in  his  workmen 
spirit  and  alacrity,  and  these  can  be  permanently 
secured  in  no  other  way.  And  if  the  one  ought  to  be 
able  to  enforce  the  contract,  so  ought  the  other.  The 
public  interest  will  be  best  promoted,  if  the  several 
States  will  provide  adequate  protection  and  remedies 
for  the  freedmen.  Until  this  is  in  some  way  accom- 
plished, there  is  no  chance  for  the  advantageous  use 
of  their  labor;  and  the  blame  of  ill  success  will  not 
rest  ou  them. 

I  know  that  sincere  philanthropy  is  earnest  for  the 
immediate  realization  of  its  remotest  aims ;  but  time 
is  always  an  element  in  reform.  It  is  one  of  the  great- 
est acts  on  record,  to  have  brought  four  millions  of 
people  into  freedom.  The  career  of  free  industry 
must  be  fairly  opened  to  them ;  and  then  their  future 
prosperity  and  condition  must,  after  all,  rest  mainly 
en  themselves.  If  they  fail,  and  so  perish  away,  let 
is  be  careful  that  the  failure  shall  not  be  attributable 


to  any  denial  of  justice.  In  all  that  relates  to  the 
destiny  of  the  freedmen,  we  need  not  be  too  anxious 
to  read  the  future;  many  incidents  which,  from  a 
speculative  point  of  view,  might  raise  alarm,  will 
quietly  settle  themselves. 

Now  that  slavery  is  at  an  end,  or  near  its  end,  the 
greatness  of  its  evil,  in  the  point  of  view  of  public 
economy,  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  Slavery 
was  essentially  a  monopoly  of  labor,  and  as  sucn 
locked  the  States  where  itprevailed  against  the  in- 
coming of  free  industry.  Where  labor  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  capitalist,  the  white  man  was  excluded 
from  employment,  or  had  but  the  second  best  chance 
of  finding  it;  and  the  foreign  emigrant  turned  away 
from  the  region  where  his  condition  would  be  so 

Srecarious.  With  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly, 
•ee  labor  will  hasten  from  all  parts  of  the  civuizea 
world  to  assist  in  developing  various  and  immeas- 
urable resources  which  have  hitherto  lain  dormant. 
The  eight  or  nine  States  nearest  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
have  a  soil  of  exuberant  fertility,  a  climate  friendly 
to  long  life,  and  can  sustain  a  denser  population  than 
is  found  as  yet  in  any  part  of  our  country.  And  the 
future  influx  to  them  will  be  mainly  from  the  North, 
or  from  the  most  cultivated  nations  in  Europe.  From 
the  sufferings  that  have  attended  them  during  our 
late  struggle,  let  us  look  away  to  the  future,  which 
is  sure  to  be  laden  for  them  with  greater  prosperity 
than  has  ever  before  been  known.  The  removal  of 
the  monopoly  of  slave  labor,  is  a  pledge  that  those 
regions  will  be  peopled  by  a  numerous  and  enter- 
prising population,  which  will  vie  with  any  in  the 
Union  in  compactness,  inventive  genius,  wealth,  and 
industry. 

Our  Government  springs  from,  and  was  made  for  the 
people — not  the  people  for  the  Government.  To  them 
it  owes  allegiance :  from  them  it  must  derive  its  cour- 
age, strength,  and  wisdom.  But,  while  the  Govern- 
ment is  thus  bound  to  defer  to  the  people,  from  whom 
it  derives  its  existence,  it  should,  from  the  very  con- 
sideration of  its  origin,  be  strong  in  its  power  of  re- 
sistance to  the  establishment  of  inequalities.  Monop- 
olies, perpetuities,  and  class  legislation  are  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  free  government,  and  ought  not  to 
be  allowed.  Here,  there  is  no  room  for  favored 
classes  or  monopolies :  the  principle  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  that  of  equal  laws  and  freedom  of  industry. 
Wherever  monopoly  attains  a  foothold,  it  is  sure  to 
be  a  source  of  danger,  discord,  and  trouble.  We 
shall  but  fulfil  our  duties  as  legislators,  by  according 
"  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,"  special  privi- 
leges to  none.  The  Government  is  subordinate  to 
the  people ;  but,  as  the  agent  and  representative  of 
the  people,  it  must  be  held  superior  to  monopolies, 
which,  in  themselves,  ought  never  to  be  granted, 
and  which,  where  they  exist,  must  be  subordinate 
and  yield  to  the  Government. 

The  Constitution  confers  on  Congress  the  right  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States.  It  is 
of  the  first  necessity,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union,  that  that  commerce  should  be  free  and  unob- 
structed. No  State  can  be  justified  in  any  device  to 
tax  the  transit  of  travel  and  commerce  between  States. 
The  position  of  many  States  is  such  that,  if  they  were 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  it  for  the  purposes  of 
local  revenue,  the  commerce  between  States  might 
be  injuriously  burdened,  or  even  virtually  prohibited. 
It  is  best,  while  the  country  is  still  young,  and  while 
the  tendency  to  dangerous  monopolies  of  this  kind 
is  still  feeble,  to  use  the  power  of  Congress  so  as  to 
prevent  any  selfish  impediment  to  the  free  circula- 
tion of  men  and  merchandise.  A  tax  on  travel  and 
merchandise,  in  their  transit,  constitutes  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  monopoly,  ana  the  evil  is  increased  if 
coupled  with  a  denial  of  the  choice  of  route.  When 
the  vast  extent  of  onr  country  is  considered,  it  is 
plain  that  every  obstacle  to  the  free  circulation  of 
commerce  between  the  States  ought  to  be  sternly 
guarded  against  by  appropriate  legislation,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Constitution, 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ex-  The  suggestion  for  the  enlargement  of  tbo nary  ytrds, 

plains  the  condition  of  the  public  lands,  the  transac-  and  especially  for  the  establishment  of  one  in  fresh 

tions  of  the  Patent  Office  and  the  Pension  Bureau,  the  water  lor  iron-clad  vessels,  is  deserving  of  considers- 

managementof  our  Indian  affairs,  the  progress  made  tion,  as  is  also  the  recommendation  for  a  different 

in  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  for-  location  and  more  ample  grounds  for  the  Kiril 

nishes  information  in  reference  to  matters  of  local  Academy. 

interest  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  also  presents  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  s  general 
evidence  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  Home-  summary  is  given  of  the  military  campaign!  of  1864 
stead  Act,  under  the  provisions  of  which  1,160,533  and  1865,  ending  in  the  suppression  of  armed  raid- 
acres  of  the  public  lands  were  entered  during  the  last  ance  to  the  national  authority  in  the  insurgent  States, 
fiscal  year— more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  num-  The  operations  of  the  general  administrative  Bureau 
ber  ox  acres  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  during  that  of  the  War  Department  during  the  past  year  are  de- 
period.  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  derived  from  tailed,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the  appropriations 
this  source  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  inci-  that  will  be  required  for  military  purposes  in  the  fis* 
dent  to  the  survey  and  disposal  of  the  lands  entered  cal  year  commencing  the  80th  day  of  June,  1866.  The 
under  this  act,  and  that  payments  in  cash  to  the  ex-  national  military  force  on  the  1st  of  May,  1865,  nam. 
tent  of  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  will  be  made  by  bered  1,000,516  men.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the 
settlers,  who  may  thus  at  any  time  acquire  title  be-  military  establishment  to  a  peace  footing,  compre- 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  period  at  which  it  would  hending  fifty  thousand  troops  of  all  arms,  orgaoued 
otherwise  vest.  The  homestead  policy  was  estab-  so  as  to  admit  of  an  enlargement  by  filling  op  the 
lished  only  after  long  and  earnest  resistance;  ex-  ranks  to  eighty-two  thousand  six  hundred,  u the eir- 
perience  proves  its  wisdom.  The  lands,  in  the  hands  cumstances  of  the  country  should  require  an  aagmen- 
of  industrious  settlers,  whose  labor  creates  wealth  and  tation  of  the  army.  The  volunteer  force  has  already 
contributes  to  the  public  resources,  are  worth  more  been  reduced  by  the  discharge  from  service  of  orer 
to  the  United  States  than  if  they  had  been  reserved  eight  hundred  thousand  troops,  and  the  Department 
as  a  solitude  for  future  purchasers.  is  proceeding  rapidly  in  the  work  of  further  reduc- 

The  lamentable  events  of  the  last  four  years,  and  tion.    The  war  estimates  are  reduced  from  $516,240,- 

the  sacrifices  made  by  the  gallant  men  of  our  army  131  to  $33,814,461,  which  amount,  in  the  opinion  of 

and  navy,  have  swelled  the  records  of  the  Pension  the  Department,  is  adequate  for  a  peace  establish- 

Bureau  to  an  unprecedented  extent.    On  the  30th  ment.  The  measures  of  retrenchment  in  each  Burets 

day  of  June  last,  the  total  number  of  pensioners  was  and  branch  of  the  service  exhibit  a  diligent  economy 

85,986,  requiring  for  their  annual  pay,  exclusive  of  worthy  of  commendation.    Reference  is  also  made  in 

expenses,  the  sum  of  $8,023,445.    The  number  of  ap-  the  report  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  s  uniform 

plications  that  have  been  allowed  since  that  date  will  militia  system,  and  to  the  propriety  of  miking  soit» 

require  a  large  increase  of  this  amount  for  the  next  able  provision  for  wounded  and  disabled  officers  and 

fiscal  year.    The  means  for  the  payment  of  the  sti-  soldiers. 

Sends  due,  under  existing  laws,  to  our  disabled  sol-  The  revenue  system  of  the  country  is  a  subject  of 
iers  and  sailors,  and  to  the  families  of  such  as  have  vital  interest  to  its  honor  and  prosperity,  and  should 
perished  in  the  service  of  the  country,  will  no  doubt  command  the  earnest  consideration  of  Congress.  The 
be  cheerfully  and  promptly  granted.  A  grateful  peo-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  lay  before  you  a  full 
pie  will  not  nesitate  to  sanction  any  measures  having  and  detailed  report  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  their  object  the  relief  of  soldiers  mutilated  and  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  pies- 
families  made  fatherless  in  the  efforts  to  preserve  our  ent  fiscal  year,  of  the  probable  receipts  and  expendi- 
national  existence.  tures  for  the  other  three  quarters,  and  the  estimates 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  presents  an  for  the  year  following  the  30th  of  June,  1866.  I 
encouraging  exhibit  of  the  operations  of  the  Post-  might  content  myself  with  a  reference  to  that  report, 
Office  Department  during  the  year.  The  revenues  in  which  vou  will  find  all  the  information  required  for 
of  the  past  year  from  the  loyal  States  alone  exceeded  your  deliberations  and  decision.  But  the  parsmoont 
the  maximum  annual  receipts  from  the  States  pre-  importance  of  the  subject  so  presses  itself  on  my  own 
vious  to  the  rebellion  in  the  sum  of  $6,038,091 ;  and  mind,  that  I  cannot  but  lay  before  you  my  views  of 
the  annual  average  increase  of  revenue  during  the  the  measures  which  are  required  for  the  good  char- 
iest four  years,  compared  with  the  revenues  of  the  acter,  and  I  might  also  say,  for  the  existence  of 
four  years  immediately  preoeding  the  rebellion,  was  this  people.  The  life  of  a  republic  lies  certainly  is 
$3,533,845.  The  revenues  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  energy,  virtue,  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens; 
amounted  to  $14,588,158,  and  the  expenditures  to  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a  good  revenue  system  is 
$13,694,728,  leaving  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expen-  the  life  of  an  organized  government.  I  meet  yon  at 
ditures  of  $861,430.  Progress  has  been  made  in  re-  a  time  when  the  nation  nas  voluntary  burdened  it- 
storing  the  postal  service  in  the  Southern  States,  self  with  a  debt  unprecedented  in  our  annals.  Vast 
The  views  presented  by  the  Postmaster-General  as  is  its  amount,  it  fades  away  into  nothing  wben 
against  the  policy  of  granting  subsidies  to  ocean  mail  compared  with  the  countless  blessings  thst  will  be 
steamship  lines  upon  established  routes,  and  in  favor  conferred  upon  our  country  and  upon  man  by  the 
of  continuing  the  present  system,  which  limits  the  preservation  of  the  nation's  life.  Now,  on  the  first 
compensation  for  ocean  service  to  the  postage  earn-  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  Congress  since  the  retain 
injrs,  are  recommended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  peace,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  inaugurate 
ot  Congress.  a  just  policy,  which  shall  at  once  be  put  in  motion, 

It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  and  which  shall  commend  itself  to  those  who  come 

Navy,  that  while,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pres-  after  us  for  its  continuance.   We  must  aim  at  nothing 

ent  year,  there  were  in  commission  530  vessels  of  all  less  than  the  complete  effacement  of  the  financial 

classes  and  descriptions,  armed  with  8,000  guns  and  evils  that  necessarily  followed  a  state  of  civil  war. 

manned  by  51,000  men ;  the  number  of  vessels  at  We  must  endeavor  to  apply  the  earliest  remedy  to 


chased  for  naval  purposes  from  the  merchant  marine,  it  fully  within  a  definitely  Axednumber  of  rears, 
have  been  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  com-        It  is  our  first  duty  to  prepare  in  earnest  tor  our  re- 

merce.    Sinoe  the  suppression  of  active  hostilities  covory  from  the  ever-increasing  evils  of  an  irre* 

our  foreign  squadrons  have  been  reestablished,  and  dcemable  currency,  without  a  sudden  revulsion,  and 

consist  of  vessels  much  more  efficient  than  those  em-  yet  without  untimely  procrastination.    For  thst  end, 

ployed  on  similar  service  previous  to  the  rebellion,  we  must,  each  in  our  respective  positions,  prepare 
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the  way.  I  bold  it  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  in- 
sist upon  a  frugality  in  the  expenditures;  and  a 
sparing  economy  is  itself  a  great  national  resource. 
Of  the  banks  to  which  authority  has  been  given  to 
issue  notes  secured  by  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
we  may  require  the  greatest  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, and  the  law  must  be  rigidly  enforced  when  its 
limits  are  exceeded.  We  may,  each  one  of  us,  coun- 
sel our  active  and  enterprising  countrymen  to  be  con- 
stantly on  their  guard,  to  liquidate  debts  contracted 
in  a  paper  currency,  and,  by  conducting  business  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  a  system  of  cash  payment  or 
short  credits,  to  hold  themselves  prepared  to  return 
to  the  standard  of  gold  and  silver.  To  aid  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  prudent  management  of  their  mone- 
tary affairs,  the  duty  devolves  on  us  to  diminish  by 
law  the  amount  of  paper  money  now  in  circulation. 
Five  years  ago  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  conn- 
try  amounted  to  not  much  more  than  two  hundred 
millions;  now  the  circulation,  bank  and  national, 
exceeds  seven  hundred  millions.  The  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fact  recommends  more  strongly  than  any 
words  of  mine  could  do,  the  necessity  of  our  restrain- 
ing this  expansion.  The  gradual  reduction  of  the 
currency  is  the  only  measure  that  can  save  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  from  disastrous  calamities ;  and 
this  can  be  almost  imperceptibly  accomplished  by 
gradually  funding  the  national  circulation  1n  securities 
that  may  be  made  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government. 

Our  debt  is  doubly  secure— first  in  the  actual 
wealth  and  still  greater  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
country ;  and  next  in  the  character  of  our  institu- 
tions. The  most  intelligent  observers  among  politi- 
cal economists  have  not  failed  to  remark,  that  the 
public  debt  of  a  country  is  safe  in  proportion  as  its 
people  are  free ;  that  the  debt  of  a  republic  is  the 
safest  of  alL  Our  history  confirms  and:  establishes 
the  theory,  and  is,  I  firmly  believe,  destined  to  give 
it  a  still  more  signal  illustration.  The  secret  of  this 
superiority  springs  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  in 
a  republic  the  national  obligations  are  distributed 
more  widely  through  countless  numbers  in  all  classes 
of  society ;  it  has  its  root  in  the  character  of  our  laws. 
Here  all  men  contribute  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  public  burdens.  During 
the  war,  under  the  impulses  of  patriotism,  the  men 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  without  regard  to 
their  own  comparative  want  of  wealth,  thronged  to 
our  armies  and  filled  our  fleets  of  war,  and  held  them- 
selves ready  to  offer  their  lives  for  the  public  good. 
Now,  in  their  turn,  the  property  and  income  of  the 
country  should  bear  their  just  proportion  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxation,  while  in  our  impost  system,  through 
means  of  which  increased  vitality  is  incidentally  im- 

Sarted  to  all  the  industrial  interests  of  the  nation, 
lie  duties  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  fall  most 
heavily  on  articles  of  luxury,  leaving  the  neces- 
saries of  life  as  free  from  taxation  as  the  absolute  wants 
of  the  Government,  economically  administered,  will 
justify.  No  favored  class  should  demand  freedom 
from  assessment,  and  the  taxes  should  be  so  dis- 
tributed as  not  to  fall  unduly  on  the  poor,  but  rather 
on  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country,  We 
should  look  at  the  national  debt  just  as  it  is — not  as  a 
national  blessing,  but  as  a  heavy  burden  on  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  to  be  discharged  without  un- 
necessary delay. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the 
80th  of  June,  1866.  will  exceed  the  receipts  $112,194,- 
947.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  state  that  it  is  also 
estimated  that  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  the 
80th  of  June,  1867,  will  exceed  the  expenditures  in 
the  sum  of  $111,082,818.  This  amount,  or  so  much 
as  may  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  may  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  which,  on 
the  81st  day  of  October,  1865,  was  $2,740,854,750. 
Every  reduction  will  diminish  the  total  amount  of 

nterest  to  be  paid,  and  so  enlarge  the  means  of  still 


further  reductions,  until  the  whole  shall  be  liqui- 
dated ;  and  this,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  estimates 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  annual  payments  even  within  a  period  not 
exceeding  thirty  years.  I  have  faith  that  we  shall  do 
all  this  within  a  reasonable  time ;  that,  as  we  have 
amazed  the  world  by  the  suppression  of  a  civil  war 
which  was  thought  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  any 
Government,  so  we  shall  equally  show  the  superiority 
of  our  institutions  by  the  prompt  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  our  national  obligations. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  its  present 
direction,  is  accomplishing  much  in  developing  and 
utilizing  the  vast  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
try, ana  for  information  respecting  the  details  of  its 
management  reference  is  made  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioner, 

I  have  dwelt  thus  fully  on  our  domestic  affairs  be- 
cause of  their  transcendent  importance.  Under  any 
circumstances,  our  great  extent  of  territory  and  va- 
riety of  climate,  producing  almost  every  thing  that 
is  necessary  for  the  wants,  and  even  the  comforts  of 
man,  make  us  singularly  independent  of  the  varying 
policy  of  foreign  Powers,  and  protect  us  against 
every  temptation  to  "  entangling  alliances,"  while  at 
the  present  moment  the  reestabiishment  of  harmony 
and  the  strength  that  comes  from  harmony,  will  be 
our  best  security  against  "  nations  who  feel  power 
and  forget  right."  For  myself,  it  has  been  and  it 
will  be  my  constant  aim  to  promote  peace  and  amity 
with  all  foreign  nations  and  Powers;  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  all,  without  excep- 
tion, are  animated  by  the  same  disposition.  Our  re- 
lations with  the  Emperor  of  China,  so  recent  in  their 
origin,  are  most  friendly.  Our  commerce  with  his 
dominions  is  receiving  new  developments ;  and  it  is 
very  pleasing  to  find  that  the  Government  of  that 
great  Empire  manifests  satisfaction  with  our  policy, 
and  reposes  just  confidence  in  the  fairness  which 
marks  our  intercourse.  The  unbroken  harmony  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
is  receiving  a  new  support  from  an  enterprise  de- 
signed to  carry  telegraphic  lines  across  the  continent 
of  Asia,  through  his  dominions,  and  so  to  connect  us 
with  all  Europe  by  a  new  channel  of  intercourse. 

Our  commerce  with  South  America  is  about  to  re- 
ceive encouragement  by  a  direct  line  of  mail  steam- 
ships to  the  rising  Empire  of  Brazil.  The  distin- 
guished party  of  men  of  science  who  have  recently 
left  our  country  to  make  a  scientific  exploration  of 
the  natural  history  and  rivers  and  mountain  ranges 
of  that  region,  have  received  from  the  Emperor  that 
generous  welcome  which  was  to  have  been  expected 
from  his  constant  friendship  for  the  United  States,  and 
his  well-known  zeal  in  promoting  the  advancement 
of  knowledge.  A  hope  is  entertained  that  our  com- 
merce with  the  rich  and  populous  countries  that  bor- 
der the  Mediterranean  Sea  may  be  largely  increased. 
Nothing  will  be  wanting,  on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment, to  extend  the  protection  of  our  flag  over  the 
enterprise  of  our  fellow-citizens.  We  receive  from 
the  Powers  in  that  region  assurances  of  good  will ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  special  envoy  has 
brought  us  messages  of  condolence  on  the  death  of 
our  late  Chief  Magistrate  from  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
whose  rule  includes  the  old  dominions  of  Carthage, 
on  the  African  coast. 

Our  domestic  contest,  now  happily  ended,  has  left 
some  traces  of  our  relations  witn  one  at  least  of  the 
great  maritime  Powers.  The  formal  accordance  of 
belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgent  States  was  unpre- 
cedented, ana  has  not  been  justified  by  theissne.  But 
in  the  systems  of  neutrality  pursued  by  the  Powers 
which  made  that  concession,  there  was  a  marked 
difference.  Tho  materials  of  war  for  the  insurgent 
States  were  furnished,  in  a  great  measure,  from  tho 
workshops  of  Great  Britain;  and  British  ships, 
manned  by  British  subjects,  and  prepared  for  receiv- 
ing British  armaments,  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  ir  t»ake  war  on  American  commerce,  under 
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the  shelter  of  a  commission  from  the  insurgent  States.  European  Power  challenge  the  American  people,  u 
These  ships,  having  once  escaped  from  British  ports,  it  were,  to  the  defence  of  republicanism  against  foreign 
ever  afterward  entered  them  in  every  part  of  the  interference.  We  cannot  foresee  and  are  unwilling 
world,  to  refit,  and  so  to  renew  their  depredations,  to  consider  what  opportunities  might  present  them- 
The  consequences  of  this  conduct  were  most  disas-  selves,  what  combinations  might  oner  to  protect  our* 
trous  to  the  States  then  in  rebellion,  increasing  their  selves  against  designs  inimical  to  our  form  of  gor- 
desolation  and  miser/  by  the  prolongation  of  our  eminent.  The  United  States  desire  to  act  in  the  fu- 
civii  contest.  It  had,  moreover,  the  effect,  to  a  great  ture  as  they  have  ever  acted  heretofore ;  they  never 
extent,  to  drive  the  American  nag  from  the  sea,  and  will  be  driven  from  that  course  but  by  the  aggression 
to  transfer  much  of  our  shipping  and  our  commerce  of  European  Powers ;  and  we  rely  on  the  wisdom  and 
to  the  very  Power  whose  subjects  had  created  the  justice  of  those  Powers  to  respect  the  system  of  non- 
necessity for  such  a  change.  These  events  took  interference  which  has  so  long  been  sanctioned  by 
place  before  I  was  called  to  the  administration  of  time,  and  which,  by  its  good  results,  has  approved 
the  Government.    The  sincere  desire  for  peace  by  itself  to  both  continents. 

which  I  am  animated  led  me  to  approve  the  pro-  The  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and 

posal,  already  made,  to  submit  the  questions  which  France,  in  reference  to  questions  which  hare  become 

nad  thus  arisen  between  the  countries  to  arbitration,  subjects  of  discussion  between  the  two  governments, 

These  questions  are  of  such  moment  that  they  must  will,  at  a  proper  time,  be  laid  before  Congress, 

have  commanded  the  attention  of  the  great  rowers.  When,  on  the  organization  of  our  Government* 

and  are  so  interwoven  with  the  peace  and  interests  under  the  Constitution,  the  President  of  the  United 

of  every  one  of  them  as  to  have  insured  an  impartial  States  delivered  his  inaugural  address  to  the  two 

decision.    I  regret  to  inform  you  that  Great  Britain  Houses  of  Congress,  he  said  to  them,  and  through 

declined  the  arbitrament,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in-  them  to  the  country  and  to  mankind,  that "  the  pre*- 

vited  us  to  the  formation  of  a  joint  commission  to  ervation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  and  the  destiny 

settle  mutual  claims  between  the  two  countries,  from  of  the  republican  model  of  government  are  justly 

which  those  for  the  depredations  before  mentioned  considered  as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally  staked  on  the 

should  be  excluded.    The  proposition,  in  that  very  experiment  intrusted  to  the  American  people."  And 

unsatisfactory  form,  has  been  declined.  the  House  of  Representatives  answered  Wasbingtoi 

The  United  States  did  not  present  the  subject  as  an  by  the  voice  of  Madison :  "  We  adore  the  invisible 
impeachment  of  the  good  faith  of  a  Power  which  was  hand  which  has  led  the  American  people  throush  so 
professing  the  most  friendly  dispositions,  but  as  in-  many  difficulties,  to  cherish  a  con  scions  responsibility 
volving  questions  of  public  law,  of  which  the  settle-  for  the  destiny  of  republican  liberty."  More  than 
ment  is  essential  to  the  peace  of  nations  j  and,  though  seventy-six  years  have  glided  away  since  these  words 
pecuniary  reparation  to  their  injured  citizens  would  were  spoken ;  the  United  States  have  passed  throogfr 
nave  followed  incidentally  on  a  decision  against  Great  severer  trials  than  were  foreseen ;  and  now,  at  this 
Britain,  such  compensation  was  not  their  primary  new  epoch  of  our  existence  as  one  nation,  with  our 
object.  They  had  a  higher  motive,  and  it  was  in  the  Union  purified  by  sorrows,  and  strengthened  by  con- 
interests  of  peace  and  justice  to  establish  important  fiict,  and  established  by  the  virtue  of  the  people,  the 
principles  of  international  law.  The  correspondence  greatness  of  the  occasion  invites  us  once  more  to  re- 
will  be  placed  before  von.  The  ground  on  which  the  peat,  with  solemnity,  the  pledges  of  our  fathers  to 
British  Minister  rests  his  justification  is,  substantially,  hold  ourselves  answerable  before  our  fellow-men  for 
that  the  municipal  law  of  a  nation,  and  the  domestic  the  success  of  the  republican  form  of  government, 
interpretations  of  that  law,  are  the  measure  of  its  duty  Experience  has  proved  its  sufficiency  in  peace  and  in 
as  a  neutral ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  declare  my  opinion,  war;  it  has  vindicated  its  authority  through  danjren 
before  you  and  before  the  world,  that  that  justification  and  affliction*,  and  sudden  and  terrible  emergencies, 
cannot  be  sustained  before  the  tribunal  of  nations,  which  would  have  crushed  any  system  that  had  beec 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  advise  to  any  present  at-  less  firmly  fixed  in  the  heart  of  the  people, 
tempt  at  redress  by  acts  of  legislation.  For  the  fu-  At  the  inauguration  of  Washington  the  foreign  re- 
ture.  friendship  between  the  two  countries  must  rest  latioua  of  the  country  were  few,  and  its  trade  was 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  justice.  repressed  by  hostile  regulations ;  now  all  the  civil* 

From  the  moment  of  the  establishment  of  our  free  ized  nations  of  the  globe  welcome  our  commerce,  and 

Constitution,  the  civilized  world  has  been  convulsed  their  Governments  profess  toward  us  amity.    Then 

by  revolutions  in  the  interests  of  democracy  or  of  our  country  felt  its  way  hesitatingly  along  an  untried 

monarchy;  but  through  all  those  revolutions  the  path,  with  States  so  little  bound  together  by  rapid 

United  States  have  wisely  and  firmly  refused  to  be-  means  of  communication  as  to  be  hardly  known  to 

come  propagandists  of  republicanism.    It  is  the  only  one  another,  and  with  historic  traditions  extending 

government  suited  to  our  condition ;  but  we  have  over  rery  few  years ;  now  intercourse  between  the 

never  sought  to  impose  it  on  others :  and  we  have  States  is  swift  and  intimate ;  the  experience  of  con* 

consistently  followed  the  advice  of  Washington  to  tunes  has  been  crowded  into  a  few  generations,  and 

recommend  it  only  by  the  careful  preservation  and  has  created  an  intense,  indestructible  nationality, 

prudent  use  of  the  blessing.  During  all  the  interven-  Then  our  jurisdiction  did  not  reach  beyond  the  in. 

ing  period  the  policy  of  European  Powers  and  of  the  convenient  boundaries  of  the  territory  wh;ch  had 

United  States  nas,  on  the  whole,  been  harmonious,  achieved  independence  ;   now  through  cessions  of 

Twice,  indeed,  rumors  of  the  invasion  of  some  parts  lands,  first  colonized  by  Spain  and  France,  the  conn- 

of  America,  in  the  interest  of  monarchy,  have  pre-  try  has  acquired  a  more  complex  character,  and  has 

vailed;  twice  my  predecessors  have  had  occasion  to  for  its  natural  limits  the  chain  of  lakes,  the  Gulf  of 

announce  the  views  of  this  nation  in  respect  to  such  Mexico,  and  on  the  east  and  west  the  two  great 

interference.    On  both  occasions  the  remonstrance  oceans.    Other  nations  were  wasted  by  civil  wars  for 

of  the  United  States  was  respected,  from  a  deep  con-  ages  before  they  could  establish  for  themselres  the 

viction,  on  the  part  of  European  governments,  that  necessary  degree  of  unity  ;    the  latent  conviction 

the  system  of  nou-interference  and  mutual  abstt-  that  our  form  of  government  is  the  best  ever  known 

nence  of  propagandiam  was  the  true  rule  for  the  two  to  the  world,  has  enabled  us  to  emerge  from  civil 

hemispheres.    Since  those  times  we  have  advanced  war  within  four  years,  with  a  complete  vindication 

in  wealth  and  power;  but  we  retain  the  same  purpose  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  General  Got- 

to  leave  the  nations  of  Europe  to  choose  their  own  ernment,  and  with  our  local  liberties  and  State  insu- 

drnasties  and  form  their  own  systems  of  govern  ment.  tutions  unimpaired. 

This  consistent  moderation  may  justly  demand  a  cor-  The  throngs  of  emigrants  that  crowd  to  our  shore* 

responding  moderation.    We  should  regard  it  as  a  are  witnesses  of  the  confidence  of  all  people  in  oof 

great  calamity  to  ourselves,  to  the  cause  of  good  gov-  permanence.    Here  is  the  great  land  of  tree  labor, 

ernment,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  should  any  where  industry  is  blessed  with  unexampled  rewards, 
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and  the  bread  of  the  workingman  is  sweetened  bv 
the  consciousness  that  the  cause  of  the  country  "  is 
his  own  cause,  his  own  safety,  his  own  dignity." 
Here  every  one  enjoys  the  free  use  of  his  faculties  and 
the  choice  of  activity  as  a  natural  ri^ht.  Here,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  a  fruitful  soil,  genial 
climes,  and  happy  institutions,  population  has  in- 
creased fifteen-tola  within  a  century.  Here,  through 
the  easy  development  of  boundless  resources,  wealth 
has  increased  with  two-fold  greater  rapidity  than 
numbers,  so  that  we  have  become  secure  against  the 
financial  vicissitudes  of  other  countries,  and.  alike 
in  business  and  in  opinion,  are  celf-centred  and 
truly  independent.  Here  more  and  more  care  is 
given  to  provide  education  for  every  one  born  on 
our  soil.  Here  religion,  released  from  political  con- 
nection with  the  civil  government,  refuses  to  sub- 
serve the  craft  of  statesmen,  and  becomes,  in  its  in- 
dependence, the  spiritual  life  of  the  people.  Here 
toleration  is  extended  to  every  opinion,  in  the  quiet 
certainty  that  truth  needs  only  a  fair  field  to  secure 
the  victory.  Here  the  human  mind  goes  forth  un- 
shackled in  the  pursuit  of  science,  to  collect  stores 
of  knowledge  and  acquire  an  ever-increasing  mastery 
over  the  forces  of  Nature.  Here  the  national  domain 
is  offered  and  held  in  millions  of  separate  freoholds. 
so  that  our  fellow-citizens,  beyond  the  occupants  or 
any  otherpart  of  the  earth,  constitute  in  reality  a 
people.  Here  exists  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  that  form  of  government,  by  the  confes- 
sion of  European  statesmen,  "  gives  a  nower  of  which 
no  other  form  is  capable,  because  it  incorporates 
every  man  with  the  State,  and  arouses  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  the  soul." 

Where,  in  past  history,  does  a  parallel  exist  to  the 
public  happiness  which  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  f  Where,  in  any  part  of 
the  globe,  can  institutions  be  found  so  suited  to  their 
habits  or  so  entitled  to  their  love  as  their  own  free 
Constitution  ?  Every  one  of  them,  then,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  land  he  has  his  home,  must  wish  its  per- 
petuity. Who  of  them  will  not  now  acknowledge, 
in  tbe  words  of  Washington,  that  "every  step  Dy 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  advanced 
to  the  character  of  an  independent  nation,  seems  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of  Providen- 
tial agency "  ?  Who  will  not  join  with  me  in  the 
prayer,  that  the  invisible  hand  which  has  led  us 
through  the  clouds  that  gloomed  around  our  path, 
will  so  guide  us  onward  to  a  perfect  restoration  of 
fraternal  affection,  that  we  of  this  day  may  be  able 
to  transmit  our  great  inheritance  of  State  govern- 
ments in  all  their  rights,  of  the  General  Government 
in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  to  our  posterity, 
and  they  to  theirs  through  countless  generations  ? 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Washington,  Dec.  4, 1865. 


Message  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  ths  Congress 
at  Richmond,  March  13,  1865. 

To  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  : 
When  informed  on  Thursday  last  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  adjourn  sine  die  on  the  en- 
suing Saturday,  1  deemed  it  my  duty  to  request  a 
postponement  of  the  adjournment,  in  order  that  I 
might  submit,  for  your  consideration,  certain  mat- 
ters of  public  interest,  which  are  now  laid  before 
you.    When  that  request  was  made,  the  most  im- 

Sortant  measures  that  had  occupied 'your  attention 
uring  the  session  had  not  been  so  far  advanced  as 
to  be  submitted  for  Executive  action,  and  the  state 
of  the  country  had  been  so  materially  affected  by  the 
events  of  the  last  four  months  as  to  evince  the  neces- 
sity of  further  and  more  energetic  legislation  than 
was  contemplated  in  November  last. 

Our  country  is  now  environed  with  perils  which 
it.  is  our  duty  calmly  to  contemplate.    Thus  alone 
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•appliod  for  the  remainder  of  the  year;   and  the  still  deemed  by  me  a  valuable  and  important  met* 

knowledge  of  this  fact  should  suffice  to  insure  the  ure;  and  the  "number  of  men  exempted  fay  a  new 

adoption  of  the  measures  necessary  to  obtain  this  clause  in  the  act  thus  passed  is  believed  to  be  quite 

moderate  sum.  equal  to  that  of  those  whose  exemption  it  revcxed. 

The  impressment  law,  as  it  now  exists,  prohibits  A  law  of  a  few  lines  repealing  all  class  exemptions 
the  public  officers  from  impressing  supplies  without  would  not  only  strengthen  the  forces  in  the  field,  but 
making  payment  of  tho  valuation  at  the  time  of  im-  be  still  more  beneficial  by  abating  the  natarsl  dis- 
pressment.    The  limit  fixed  for  the  issue  of  treasury  content  and  jealousy  created  in  the  army  by  the  ex- 
notes  has  been  nearly  reached,  and  the  Treasury  istence  of  classes  privileged  by  law  to  remain  is 
cannot  easily  furnish  the  funds  necessary  for  prompt  places  of  safety  while  their  feliow-citizens  are  ei* 
payment ;  while  the  law  for  raising  revenue,  which  pored  in  the  trenches  and  the  field, 
would  have  afforded  means  for  diminishing,  if  not  The  measure  most  needed,  however,  at  the  present 
removing,  this  difficulty,  was  unfortunately  delayed  time,  for  affording  an  effective  increase  to  our  mili- 
for  several  months,  and  has  just  been  signed.    In  tary  strength,  is  a  general  militia  law,  such  as  the 
this  condition  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  supply  Constitution  authorises  Congress  to  pass  by  granting 
the  army,  although  ample  stores  may  exist  in  the  to  it  power  "  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  end 
country,  whenever  the  owners  refuse  to  give  credit  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  sucn  part 
to  the  public  officer.    It  is  necessary  that  this  re-  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
striction  on  the  power  of  impressment  be  removed.  Confederate  States,"  ana  the  further  power  "to 
The  power  is  admitted  to  be  objectionable,  liable  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
abuse,  and  uneaual  in  its  operation  on  individuals ;  laws  of  the  Confederate  States,  suppress  insure* 
yet  all  these  objections  must  yield  to  absolute  neces-  tions,  and  repel  invasions."    The  necessity  for  the 
sity.    It  is  also  suggested  that  the  system  of  valua-  exercise  of  this  power  can  never  exist  if  not  in  the 
tion  now  established  ought  to  be  radically  changed,  circumstances  that  now  surround  us.    The  security 
The  legislation  requires,  in  such  cases  of  impress-  of  the  States  against  any  encroachment  by  the  Con* 
ment,  that  the  market  price  be  paid;  but  there  is  federate  Government  is  amply  provided  for  by  the 
really  no  market  price  in  many  cases,  and  then  val-  Constitution,  by  "  reserving  to  the  States,  respect* 
tiation  is  made  arbitrarily  and  in  a  depreciated  cur-  ively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  so* 
rency.     The  result  is,  that  the  most  extravagant  thority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  disci- 
prices  are  fixed,  such  as  no  one  expects  ever  to  be  pline  prescribed  by  Congress." 
paid  in  coin.     None  believe  that  the  Government  A  law  is  needed  to  prescribe  not  only  how,  and  of 
can  ever  redeem  in  coin  the  obligation  to  pay  fifty  what  persons,  the  militia  are  to  be  organized,  but  to 
dollars  a  bushel  for  corn,  or  seven  hundred  dollars  a  provide  the  mode  of  calling  them  out    If  instances 
barrel  for  flour.    It  would  seem  to  be  more  just  and  do  required  to  show  the  necessity  of  such  general 
appropriate  to  estimate  the  supplies  impressed  at  law,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that,  in  one  case,  I 
their  value  in  coin,  to  give  the  obligation  of  the  Gov*  have  been  informed  by  the  governor  of  a  State  that 
ernment  for  the  payment  of  the  price  in  coin,  with  the  law  does  not  permit  him  to  call  the  militia  from 
reasonable  interest;  or,  at  the  option  of  the  creditor,  one  county  for  service  in  another;  so  that  a  single 
to  return  in  kind  the  wheat  and  corn  impressed,  with  brigade  of  the  enemy  could  traverse  the  State,  and 
a  reasonable  interest,  also  payable  in  kind ;  and  to  devastate  each  county  in  turn,  without  aov  nover 
make  the  obligations  thus  issued  receivable  for  all  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  use  the  militia  for 
payments  due  in  coin  to  the  Government.    What-  effective  defence :  while  in  another  State  the  Exec- 
ever  be  the  value  attached  by  Congress  to  these  Bug-  utive  refused  to  allow  the  militia  "  to  be  employed  ia 
gestions,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  hesitation  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States,"  in  the  absence 
in  so  changing  the  law  as  to  render  it  possible  to  of  a  law  for  that  purpose. 

supply  the  army  in  case  of  necessity  for  the  impress-  I  have  heretofore,  in  a  confidential  message  to  the 

ment  of  provisions  for  that  purpose.  two  Houses,  stated  the  facts  which  induced  me  to 

The  measure  adopted  to  raise  revenue,  though  consider  it  necessary  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ 

liberal  in  its  provisions,  being  clearly  inadequate  to  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  suspended.    The  conric- 

meet  the  arrear  of  debt  and  current  expenditures,  tion  of  the  necessity  of  this  measure  has  become 

some  degree  of  embarrassment  in  the  management  deeper  as  the  events  of  the  struggle  have  been  de- 

of  the  finances  must  continue  to  be  felt.    It  is  to  be  veloped.    Congress  has  not  concurred  with  me  in 

regretted,  I  think,  that  the  recommendation  of  the  opinion.    It  is  my  duty  to  say  that  die  time  has  ar- 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  a  tax  on  agricultural  rived  when  the  suspension  of  the  writ  is  not  simply 

income  equal  to  the  augmented  tax  on  other  in-  advisable  and  expedient,  but  almost  indispensable  to 

comes,  payable  in  treasury  notes,  was  rejected  by  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war.     On  Congress 


of  corn.  resulting  from  foreign  invasion.  If  our  present  or 
The  measures  passed  by  Congress  during  the  ses-  cum  stances  are  not  such  as  were  contemplated  when 
sion  for  recruiting  the  army  ana  supplying  the  addi-  this  power  was  conferred,  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to 
tional  force  needed  for  the  public  defence  nave  been,  imagine  any  contingency  in  which  this  clause  of  the 
in  my  judgment,  insufficient,  and  I  am  impelled  by  Constitution  will  not  remain  a  dead  letter, 
a  profound  conviction  .of  duty,  and  stimulated  by  a  With  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  measures  shore 
sense  of  the  perils  which  surround  our  country,  to  recommended,  and  the  united  and  hearty  cooperation 
urge  upon  you  additional  legislation  upon  this  of  Congress  and  the  people  in  the  execution  of  the 
subject.  laws  and  defence  of  tne  country,  we  may  enter  npoa 
The  bill  for  employing  negroes  for  soldiers  has  not  the  present  campaign  with  cheerful  confidence  in  the 
yet  reached  me,  though  the  printed  journals  of  your  result.  And  who  can  doubt  the  continued  existence 
proceedings  inform  me  of  its  passage.  Much  benefit  of  that  spirit  and  fortitude  in  the  people,  and  of  that 
is  anticipated  from  this  measure,  though  far  less  constancy  under  reverses  which  alone  are  needed  to 
than  would  have  resulted  from  its  adoption  at  an  render  our  triumph  secure  ?  What  other  resource  it* 
earlier  date,  so  as  to  afford  time  for  tneir  organ-  mains  available  but  the  undying,  unconquerable  re- 
lation and  instruction  during  the  winter  months.  solve  to  be  free  ?  It  has  become  certain,  beyond  all 
The  bill  for  diminishing  tne  number  of  exempts  doubt  or  question,  that  we  must  continue  this  strog* 
has  just  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  message,  gle  to  a  successful  issue,  or  must  make  abject  and 
and  its  provisions  are  such  as  would  add  no  strength  unconditional  submission  to  such  terms  as  it  th-*ll 
to  the  army.  The  recommendation  to  abolish  all  please  the  conqueror  to  impose  on  us  after  our  sor* 
class  exemptions  has  not  met  your  favor,  although  render.    If  a  possible  doubt  could  exist  after  th# 
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conference  between  our  commissioners  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, as  recently  reported  to  you,  it  would  be  dis- 
pelled by  a  recent  occurrence,  of  which  it  is  proper 
you  should  be  informed. 

Congress  will  remember  that,  in  the  conference 
above  referred  to,  our  commissioners  were  informed 
that  the  Government  of'  the  United  States  would  not 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  treaty  whatever  with 
the  Confederate  States,  nor  with  any  single  State ; 
•nd  that  the  only  possible  mode  of  obtaining  peace 
was  by  laying  down  our  arms,  disbanding  our  forces, 
and  yielding  unconditional  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  including  those  passed  for  the 
confiscation  of  our  property  and  the  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.    It  will  fur- 
ther be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  that 
the  only  terms  on  which  hostilities  could  cease  were 
those  Btaled  in  his  message  of  December  last,  in 
which  we  were  informed,  that  in  the  event  of  our 
penitent  submission,  he  would  temper  justice  with 
mercy,  and  that  the  question  whether  we  would  be 
governed  as  dependent  territories,  or  permitted  to 
bare  a  representation  in  their  Congress,  was  one  on 
which  he  could  promise  nothing,  but  which  would 
be  decided  by  their  Congress  alter  our  submission 
had  been  accepted. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  hitherto  stated  to  von 
that  in  the  course  of  the  conference  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, a  suggestion  was  made  by  one  of  our  commis- 
sioners that  the  objections  entertained  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  treating  with  the  Government  of  the  Confederacy, 
or  with  any  separate  State,  might  be  avoided  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  usual  mode  of  negotiating  through 
commission  era,    or   other    diplomatic   agents,    the 
method  sometimes  employed,  of  a  military  conven- 
tion, to  be  entered  into  by  the  commanding  generals 
of  the  armies  of  the  two  belligerents.    This,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  a  power  possessed  by  him,  though  it 
was  not  thought  commensurate  with  all  the  ques- 
tions involved.    As  he  did  not  accept  the  suggestion 
when  made,  he  was  afterwards  requested  to  recon- 
sider his  conclusion  upon  the  subject  of  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  which  he  agreed  to  do,  but  said  that 
he  had  maturely  considered  of  the  plan,  and  had  de- 
termined that  it  could  not  be  done. 

Subsequently,  however,  an  interview  with  General 
Longstreet  was  asked  for  by  General  Ord,  command- 
ing the  enemy's  Army  of  the  James,  during  which 
General  Longstreet  was  informed  by  him  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  the  present  unhappy  difficulties  by  means 
of  a  military  convention,  and  that  if  General  Lee  de- 
sired an  interview  on  the  subject  it  would  not  be 
declined,  provided  General  Lee  had  authority  to  act. 
This  communication  was  supposed  to  be  the  conse- 

£uence  of  the  suggestion  referred  to,  and  General 
«e,  according  to  instructions,  wroto  to  General 
Grant,  on  the  2d  of  this  month,  proposing  to  meet 
him  for  conference  on  the  subject,  and  stating  that 
he  was  vested  with  the  requisite  authority.  General 
Grant's  reply  stated  that  he  had  no  authority  to  ac- 
cede to  the  proposed  conference ;  that  his  powers 
extended  only  to  making  a  convention  on  subjects 

Surely  of  a  military  character,  and  that  General 
rd  could  only  have  meant  that  an  interview  would 
not  be  refused  on  any  subject  on  which  he  (General 
Grant)  had  the  right  to  act. 

It  thus  appears  that  neither  with  the  Confederate 
authorities,  nor  the  authorities  of  any  State,  nor 
through  the  commanding  generals,  will  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  treat  or  make  any  terms 
or   agreement  whatever  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities.    There  remains  then  for  us  no  choice  but  to 
continue  this  contest  to  a  final  issue ;  for  the  people 
of  the  Confederacy  can  be  but  little  known  to  him 
who  supposes  it  possible  they  would  ever  consent  to 
purchase,  at  the  cost  of  degradation  and  slavery, 
permission  to  live  in  a  country  garrisoned  by  their 
own  negroes  and  governed  by  officers  sent  by  the 
conqueror  to  rule  over  them. 


Having  thus  fully  placed  before  you  the  informa- 
tion requisite  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
and  the  measures  of  legislation  needed  for  averting 
them,  it  remains  for  me  but  to  invoke  your  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  those  means  by  which,  above 
all  others,  we  may  hope  to  escape  the  calamities  that 
would  result  from  our  failure.  Prominent,  above  all 
others,  is  the  necessity  for  earnest  and  cordial  co- 
operation between  all  departments  of  government, 
State  and  Confederate,  and  all  eminent  citizens 
throughout  the  Confederacy.  To  you  especially,  as 
Senators  and  Representatives,  do  the  people  look 
for  encouragement  and  counsel.  To  your  action, 
not  only  in  legislative  halls,  but  in  your  homes,  will 
their  eyes  be  turned  for  the  example  of  what  is  be- 
fitting men  who,  by  willing  sacrifices  on  the  altar 
of  freedom,  show  that  they  are  worthy  to  enjoy  its 
blessings.  I  feel  full  confidence  that  you  will  con- 
cur with  me  in  the  conviction  that  your  public  duties 
will  not  be  ended  when  you  shall  have  closed  the 
legislative  labors  of  the  session,  but  that  your  voice 
will  be  heard  cheering  and  encouraging  the  people 
to  that  persistent  fortitude  which  they  have  hitherto 
displayed,  and  animating  them  by  the  manifestation 
of  that  serene  confidence  which,  in  moments  of 
public  danger,  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
patriot,  who  derives  courage  from  his  devotion  to  his 
country's  destiny,  and  is  tnus  enabled  to  inspire  the 
like  courage  in  others. 

Thus  united  in  a  common  and  holy  cause,  rising 
above  all  selfish  considerations,  rendering  all  our 
means  and  faculties  tributary  to  the  country's  wel- 
fare, let  us  bow  submissively  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
reverently  invoke  the  blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, that  as  He  protected  anefguided  our  sires  when 
struggling  in  a  similar  cause,  so  He  will  enable  us  to 
guard  safely  our  altars  and  firesides,  and  maintain 
inviolate  the  political  rights  which  we  inherited. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
Ricdmoxd,  March  13, 1865. 


Report  of  Lieutenant- General  U.  S.  Grant, 
of  the  operations  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1864-'65. 

Headquartkbs  A  buss  of  tub  United  States,  1 
Washington,  D.  a,  July  22, 1SC&     f 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  from  the  date  of  my  appointment  to  command 
the  same : 

From  an  early  period  in  the  rebellion  I  had  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  active  and  continuous 
operations  of  all  the  troops  that  could  be  brought 
into  the  field,  regardless  of  season  and  weather, 
were  necessary  to  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war. 
The  resources  of  the  enemy  and  his  numerical 
strength  were  far  inferior  to  ours ;  but  as  an  offset 
to  this,  we  had  a  vast  territory  with  a  population 
hostile  to  the  Government,  to  garrison,  and  long 
lines  of  river  and  railroad  communications  to  pro- 
tect, to  enable  us  to  supply  the  operating  armies. 

The  armies  in  the  East  and  West  acted  independ- 
ently and  without  concert,  like  a  balky  team,  no  two 
ever  pulling  together,  enabling  the  enemy  to  use  to 
great  advantage  his  interior  lines  of  communication 
for  transporting  troops  from  East  to  West,  reinforc- 
ing the  army  most  vigorously  pressed,  and  to  fur- 
lough large  numbers,  during  seasons  of  inactivity  on 
our  part,  to  go  to  their  homes  and  do  the  work  of 
producing  for  the  support  of  their  armies.  It  was  a 
question  whether  our  numerical  strength  and  re- 
sources were  not  more  than  balanced  by  these  dis- 
advantages and  the  enemy's  superior  position. 

From  the  first,  I  was  firm  in  the  conviction  that 
no  peace  could  be  had  that  would  be  stable  and  con* 
ducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  both  North 
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and  South,  until  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion  soldier,  and  those  who  conld  not  bear  arms  in  the 

was  entirely  broken.  field  acted  as  provosts  for  collecting  deserters  and 

I  therefore  determined,  first,  to  use  the  greatest  returning  them.  This  enabled  the  enemy  to  bring 
number  of  troops  practicable  against  the  armed  almost  his  entire  strength  into  the  field, 
force  of  the  enemy ;  preventing  him  from  using  tbe  The  enemy  had  concentrated  the  bulk  of  his 
same  force  at  different  seasons  against  first  one  and  forces  east  of  the  Mississippi  into  two  armies,  corn- 
then  another  of  our  armies,  and  the  possibility  of  manded  by  Generals  R.  £.  Lee  and  J.  E.  Johnston, 
repose  for  refitting  and  producing  necessary  supplies  his  ablest  and  best  generals.  The  army  commanded 
for  carrying  on  resistance.  Second,  to  hammer  con-  by  Lee  occupied  the  south  bank  of  the  Bapidan, 
tinuously  against  tbe  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  extending  from  Mine  Run  westward,  strongly  in- 
his  resources,  until  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  trenched,  covering  and  defending  Richmond,  the 
way,  there  should  be  nothing  left  to  him  but  an  rebel  capital,  against  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
equal  submission  with  the  loyal  section  of  our  com-  The  army  under  Johnston  occupied  a  strongly  in- 
mon  country  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  trenched  position  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  covering  and 
land.  defending  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  place  of  great  import- 

These  views  hare  been  kept  constantly  in  mind,  ance  as  a  railroad  centre,  against  the  armies  under 
and  orders  given  and  campaigns  made  to  carry  them  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman.  In  addition  to  these 
out.  Whether  they  might  hare  been  better  in  con-  armies,  he  had  a  large  cavalry  force  under  Forrest. 
ception  and  execution  is  for  the  people,  who  mourn  in  northeast  Mississippi ;  a  considerable  force,  of  all 
the  loss  of  friends  fallen,  and  who  have  to  pay  the  arms,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  in  the  western 
pecuniary  cost,  to  say.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  what  I  part  of  Virginia  and  extreme  eastern  part  of  Teane** 
nave  done  has  been  done  conscientiously,  to  the  best  see ;  and  also  confronting  our  sea-coast  garrisons, 
of  my  ability,  and  in  what  I  conceived  to  be  for  the  and  holding  blockaded  ports  where  we  had  no  foot- 
best  interests  of  the  whole  country.  hold  upon  land. 

At  the  date  when  this  report  begins  the  situation  These  two  armies,  and  the  cities  covered  and  de- 

of  the  contending  forces  was  about  as  follows :  The  fended  by  them,  were  the  main  objective  points  of 

Mississippi  River  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  Federal  tbe  campaign. 

troops  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  its  mouth.    The  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman,  who  was  appointed 

line  of  the  Arkansas  was  also  held,  thus  giving  us  to  the  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  tne  His* 

armed  possession  of  all  west  of  the  Mississippi,  north  sissippi,  embracing  all  the  armies  and  territory  east 

of  that  stream.    A  few  points  in  southern  Louisiana,  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  to  the  Alleghanies,  and  the 

not  remote  from  the  river,  were  held  by  us,  together  Department  or  Arkansas,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 

with  a  small  garrison  at  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  baa  the  immediate  command  of  the  armies  operating 

Rio  Grande.    All  the  balance  of  the  vast  territory  against  Johnston. 

of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  was  in  the  at-  Major-General  George  G.  Meade  had  the  imme- 

most  undisputed  possession  of  the  enemy,  with  an  diate  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  from 

army  of  probably  not  less  than  60,000  effective  men  where  I  exercised  general  supervision  of  the  more- 

that  could  have  been  brought  into  the  field  had  there  ments  of  all  our  armies. 

been  sufficient  opposition  to  have  brought  them  out.  General  Sherman  was  instructed  to  move  against 
The  let-alone  policy  had  demoralized  this  force  so  Johnston's  army,  to  break  it  up,  and  to  go  into  ibe 
much  that  probably  little  more  than  one-half  of  it  was  interior  of  the  enemy's  country  as  far  as  he  could, 
ever  present  in  garrison  at  any  one  time.  But  the  inflicting  all  the  damage  be  could  upon  their  war  re- 
one-half,  or  40,000  men,  with  the  bands  of  guerrillas  sources.  If  the  enemy  in  his  front  showed  signs  of 
scattered  through  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  along  the  joining  Lee,  to  follow  him  up  to  the  full  extenfof  his 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  disloyal  character  of  much  ability,  while  I  would  prevent  tbe  concentration  of 
of  the  population,  compelled  the  use  of  a  large  num-  Lee  upon  him  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Army  of 
ber  of  troops  to  keep  navigation  open  on  the  river,  the  Potomac  to  do  so.  More  specific  written  instruc- 
and  to  protect  the  loyal  people  to  tbe  west  of  it.  To  tions  were  not  given,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  talked 
the  east  of  the  Mississippi  we  held  substantially  with  over  with  him  the  plans  of  the  campaign,  and  was 
the  lino  of  the  Tennessee  and  Holston  Rivers,  run-  satisfied  that  he  understood  them  and  would  execute 
ning  eastward  to  include  nearly  all  of  the  State  of  them  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
Tennessee.  South  of  Chattanooga  a  small  foothold  Major-General  N.  P.  Ranks,  then  on  an  expedition 
had  been  obtained  in  Georgia,  sufficient  to  protect  up  Red  River  against  Shreveport,  Louisiana  (which 
East  Tennessee  from  incursions  from  the  enemy's  had  been  organized  previous  to  my  appointment  to 
force  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  West  Virginia  was  sub-  command),  was  notified  by  me  on  the  15th  of  March, 
stantially  within  our  lines.  Virginia,  with  the  excep-  of  the  importance  it  was  that  Shreveport  should  be 
tion  of  the  northern  border,  the  Potomac  River,  a  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  and  that  if  he 
small  area  about  the  mouth  of  James  River  covered  found  that  the  taking  of  it  would  occupy  from  ten  to 
by  the  troops  of  Norfolk  and  Fort  Monroe,  and  the  fifteen  days'  more  time  than  General  Sherman  bad 
territory  covered  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  lying  given  his  troops  to  be  absent  from  their  command, 
along  the  Rapidan,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  ene-  he  would  send  them  back  at  the  time  specified  by 
my.  Along  the  sea-coast  footholds  had  been  ob-  General  Sherman,  even  if  it  led  to  the  abandonment 
tamed  at  Plymouth,  Washington,  and  Newbern,  in  of  the  main  object  of  the  Red  River  expedition,  for 
North  Carolina ;  Beaufort,  Folly  and  Morris  Islands,  this  force  was  necessary  to  movements  east  of  the 
Hilton  Head,  Fort  Pulaski,  and  Port  Royal,  in  South  Mississippi ;  that  should  his  expedition  prove  sue- 
Carolina ;  Fernandina  and  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  cessful,  he  would  hold  Shreveport  and  the  Red  Hirer 
Key  West  and  Pensacola  were  also  in  our  possession,  with  such  force  as  he  might  deem  necessary,  and  ro 
while  all  the  important  ports  were  blockaded  by  the  turn  the  balance  of  his  troops  to  the  neighborhood 
navy.  The  accompanying  map,  a  copy  of  which  was  of  New  Orleans,  commencing  no  move  for  tne  further 
sent  to  General  Sherman  and  other  commanders  in  acquisition  of  territory  unless  it  was  to  make  that 
March,  1864,  shows  by  red  lines  the  territory  occu-  then  held  by  him  more  easily  held ;  that  it  might  be 
pied  by  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  and  at  a  part  of  the  spring  campaign  to  move  against  Mo- 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1864,  while  those  in  bile ;  that  it  certainly  would  be  if  troops  enough 
blue  are  the  lines  which  it  was  proposed  to  occupy.  could  be  obtained  to  make  it  without  embarrassing 

Behind  the  Union  lines  there  were  many  bands  of  other  movements ;  that  New  Orleans  would  be  the 

guerrillas  and  a  large  population  disloyal  to  tbe  Gov-  point  of  departure  for  such  an  expedition ;  also,  that 

ernment,  making  it  necessary  to  guard  every  foot  of  I  had  directed  General  Steele  to  make  a  real  more 

road  or  river  used  in  supplying  our  armies.    In  the  from  Arkansas,  as  suggested  by  him  (General  Bank*\ 

South  a  reign  of  military  despotism  prevailed,  which  instead  of  a  demonstration,  as  Steele  thought  ao- 

made  every  man  and  boy  capable  of  bearing  arms  a  visable. 


On  tbe  81st  of  March,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
notification  and  directions,  he  was  instructed  as 

foDows : 

1st  If  successful  In  your  expedition  against  Shreveport, 
that  70a  tarn  oyer  the  defence  of  the  Bed  River  to  General 
Steele  and  the  nary.    * 

2d.  That  yon  abandon  Texas  entirely  -with  the  exception 
of  yonr  hold  upon  the  Rio  Grande.  This  can  be  held  with 
four  thousand  men,  if  they  will  tarn  their  attention  Imme- 
diately to  fortifying  their  positions.  At  least  one-half  of 
the  force  required  for  this  service  might  be  taken  from  the 
colored  troops, 

84  By  properly  fortifying  on  the  Mississippi  Elver,  the 
force  to  guard  it  from  Port  Hudson  to  New  Orleans  can  he 
reduced  to  ten  thousand  men,  if  not  to  a  less  number.  Six 
thousand  more  would  then  hold  all  the  rest  of  the  territory 
necessary  to  hold  until  active  operations  can  again  be  re- 
sumed west  of  the  river.  According  to  yonr  lost  return  this 
would  give  you  a  fores  of  over  thirty  thousand  effective 
men  with  which  to  move  against  Mobile.  To  this  I  expect 
to  add  five  thousand  men  from  Missouri.  If,  however,  you 
think  the  force  here  stated  too  small  to  hold  the  territory  re- 
garded as  necessary  to  hold  possession  of,  I  would  say  con- 
centrate at  least  twenty-five  thousand  men  of  your  present 
command  for  operations  against  Mobile.  With  these  and 
such  additions  as  I  can  give  you  from  elsewhere,  lose  no 
time  in  making  a  demonstration,  to  be  followed  by  an  attack 
upon  Mobile,    Two  or  more  iron-clads  will  be  ordered  to  re- 

Sort  to  Admiral  Farragut  This  gives  him  s  strong  naval 
eet  with  which  to  cooperate.  You  can  make  your  own  ar- 
rangements with  the  Admiral  for  his  cooperation,  snd  select 
your  own  line  of  approach.  My  own  idea  of  tbe  matter  Is 
that  Paseegoula  should  be  your  base,  but,  from  your  long 
service  in  the  Gulf  Department,  you  will  know  best  about 
the  matter.  It  is  intended  that  your  movements  shall  be 
cooperative  with  movements  elsewhere,  and  you  cannot  cow 
■tart  too  soon.  All  I  would  now  add  Is,  thatyou  commence 
the  concentration  of  yonr  forces  at  once.  Preserve  a  pro* 
found  secrecy  of  what  you  intend  doing,  and  start  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

'    U.  S.  GRANT,  IJcutenant-GeneraL 
Major-General  N.  P.  Banks. 

Major-General  Meade  was  instructed  that  Lee's 
army  would  be  his  objective  point ;  that  wherever 
Lee  "went  he  would  go  also.    For  his  movement  two 
plans  presented  themselves :  One  to  cross  the  Rap- 
idan  below  Lee,  moving  by  his  right  flank ;  the  other 
above,  moving  by  his  left.    Each  presented  advan- 
tages over  the  other,  with  corresponding  objections. 
By  crossing  above,  Lee  wonld  be  cut  off  from  all 
chance  of  ignoring  Richmond  or  going  north  on  a 
raid.    Bnt  if  we  took  this  route,  all  wo  did  wonld 
have  to  be  done  whilst  the  rations  we  started  with 
held  out ;  besides,  it  separated  us  from  Butler,  so 
that  he  could  not  be  directed  how  to  codperate.    If 
we  took  the  other  route,  Brandy  Station  could  be 
used  as  a  base  of  supplies  until  another  was  secured 
on  the  York  or  James  Rivers.    Of  these,  however,  it 
was  decided  to  take  the  lower  route. 

The  following  letter  of  instruction  was  addressed 
to  Major-General  B.  F.  Butler : 

Four  MoKitoz,  Va.,  April  2. 1861 
Gextoal:  In  the  spring  campaign,  which  It  is  desirable 
shall  commence  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  have  cooperative  action  of  all  the  armies  In  the 
held,  as  Jar  as  this  object  can  be  accomplished. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  unite  our  armies  Into  two  or 
three  largo  ones  to  act  as  so  many  units,  owing  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  holding  on  to  the  territory  already  taken 
from  the  enemy.    But,  generally  speaking,  concentration  can 
be  practically  effected  by  armies  moving  to  the  interior  of 
the  enemy's  country  from  the  territory  they  have  to  guard. 
By  such  movement  they  interpose  themselves  between  tbe 
enemy  and  the  country  to  be  guarded,  thereby  reducing  the 
number  necessary  to  guard  Important  points,  or  at  least  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  a  port  of  the  enemy's  force,  if  no 
greater  object  is  gained.   Lee's  army  snd  Richmond  being 
the  greater  objects  toward  which  our  attention  must  be  di- 
rected in  the  next  campaignMt  Is  desirable  to  unite  all  the 
force  we  can  against  them.    The  necessity  of  covering  Wash- 
ington with  the  Army  of  tbe  Potomac,  and  of  covering  your 
department  with  your  army,  makes  it  impossible  to  unite 
these  forces  at  the  beginning  of  any  move.    I  propose,  there- 
fore, what  comes  nearest  this  of  any  thing  that  seems  prac- 
ticable :  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  act  from  Its  present 
base,  Lee's  army  being  the  objective  point    You  will  collect 
all  the  forces  from  your  command  that  can  be  spared  for  gar- 
rison duty— I  should  say  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
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effective  men— to  operate  on  the  south  side  of  James  River, 
Richmond  being  your  objective  point  To  the  force  yon 
already  have  will  be  added  about  ten  thousand  men  from 
8outh  Carolina,  under  Major-Oeneral  Oillmore.  who  will 
command  them  In  person.  Major-General  W.  F.  Smith  is 
ordered  to  report  to  you,  to  command  the  troops  sent  into 
the  field  from  your  own  department 

General  Gillmore  will  bo  ordered  to  report  to  you  at  For- 
tress Monroe,  with  all  the  troops  on  transports,  by  the  18th 
Instant,  cr  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  Should  yon  not 
receive  notice  by  that  time  to  move,  you  will  make  such  dis- 
position of  them  and  your  other  forces  as  you  may  deem 
best  calculated  to  decoive  the  enemy  as  to  the  real  move  to 
be  made. 

When  you  are  notified  to  move,  take  City  Point  with  as 
much  force  as  possible.  Fortify,  or  rather  Intrench,  at  once, 
and  concentrate  all  your  troops  for  the  field  there  as  rapidly 
as  you  can.  From  City  Point  directions  cannot  be  given  at 
this  time  for  your  further  movements. 

The  fact  that  has  already  been  stated— that  Is,  that  Rich- 
mond is  to  be  your  objective  point  and  that  there  is  to  be 
cooperation  between  your  force  and  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac—must bo  your  guide.  This  indicates  the  necessity 
of  your  holding  close  to  the  south  bank  of  the  James  River 
as  you  advance.  Then,  should  the  enemy  be  forced  into  his 
intrenehments  in  Richmond,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
would  follow,  and  by  means  of  transport*  the  two  armies 
would  become  a  unit 

All  the  minor  details  of  your  advance  are  left  entirely  to 
your  direction.  If,  however,  you  think  It  practicable  to  use 
your  cavalry  south  of  you  so  as  to  cut  the  railroad  about 
Hick's  Ford  about  the  time  of  the  general  advance,. it  would 
be  of  immense  advantage. 

You  will  please  forward  for  my  information,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  day,  all  orders,  details,  and  instructions  you  may 
give  for  the  execution  of  this  order. 

U.  8.  GRANT,  LleutenantrGeneraV 

Major-General  B.  F.  Butler. 

On  the  16th,  these  instructions  were  substantially 
reiterated.  On  the  19th,  in  order  to  secure  full  co- 
operation between  his  army  and  that  of  General 
Meade,  he  was  informed  that  I  expected  him  to  move 
from  Fort  Monroe  the  same  day  that  General  Meade 
moved  from  Culpepper.  The  exact  time  I  was  to 
telegraph  him  as  soon  aa  it  was  fixed,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  earlier  than  the  27th  of  April ;  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  fight  Lee  between  Culpepper  and 
Richmond  if  be  would  stand.  Should  be,  however, 
fall  back  into  Richmond,  I  would  follow  up  and  make 
a  junction  with  his  (General  Butler's)  army  on  the' 
James  River ;  that,  could  I  be  certain  he  would  be 
able  to  invest  Richmond  on  the  south  side  so  as  to 
have  his  left  resting  on  tbe  James,  above  tbe  city,  I 
would  form  the  junction  there :  that  circumstances 
might  make  this  course  advisable  anyhow ;  that  he 
should  use  every  exertion  to  secure  footing  as  far  up 
the  south  side  of  the  river  aa  he  could,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  after  tbe  receipt  of  orders  to  move :  that 
if  he  could  not  carry  the  city,  he  should  at  least  detain 
as  large  a  force  as  possible. 

In  cooperation  with  the  main  movements  against 
Lee  and  Johnston,  I  was  desirous  of  using  all  other 
troops  necessarily  kept  in  departments  remote  from 
the  fields  of  immediate  operations,  and  also  those 
kept  in  the  background  tor  the  protection  of  our 
extended  lines  between  the  loyal  States  and  the 
armies  operating  against  them. 

A  very  considerable  force,  under  command  of 
Major-General  Sigel,  was  so  held  for  the  protection 
of  West  Virginia,  and  the  frontiers  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  Whilst  these  troops  could  not  be 
withdrawn  to  distant  fields  without  exposing  the 
North  to  invasion  by  comparatively  small  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  they  could  act  directly  to  their  front  and 

S've  better  protection  than  if  lying  idle  in  garrison, 
y  such  movement  they  would  either  compel  the 
enemy  to  detach  largely  for  the  protection  of  his 
supplies  and  lines  of  communication,  or  he  would 
lose  them.  General  Sigel  was  therefore  directed  to 
organize  all  his  available  force  into  two  expeditions, 
to  move  from  Beverly  and  Charleston^  under  com- 
mand of  Generals  Ord  and  Crook,  against  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad.  Subsequently, 
General  Ord  having  been  relieved  at  his  own  request. 
General  Sigel  was  instructed,  at  his  own  suggestion, 
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to  give  up  the  expedition  by  Beverly,  and  to  form  furiously  all  day,  the  whole  army  being  brought  into 

two  columns,  one  under  General  Crook,  on  the  Ka-  the  fight  as  fast  as  the  corps  could  be  got  upon  the 

nawha,  numbering  about  ten  thousand  men,  and  one  field,  which,  considering  the  density  of  the  forest  and 

on  the  Shenandoah,  numbering  about  seven  thousand  narrowness  of  the  roads,  was  done  with  commendable 

men.    The  one  on  the  Shenandoah  to  assemble  be-  promptness. 

tween  Cumberland  and  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  General  Burnside,  with  the  Ninth  Corps,  was,  at 

infantry  and  artillery  advance  to  Cedar  Creek  with  the  time  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  movea,  left  with 

such  cavalry  as  could  be  made  available  at  the  mo-  the  bulk  of  his  corps  at  the  crossing  of  the  Rappa- 

ment,  to  threaten  the  enemy  in  the  Shenandoah  hannock  River  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  holding  the 

Valley,  and  advance  as  far  as  possible;  while  Gen-  road  back  to  Bull  Run,  with  instructions  not  to  more 

eral  Crook  would  take  possession  of  Lewisburg  with  until  he  received  notice  that  a  crossing  of  the  Rapidan 

part  of  his  force  and  move  down  the  Tennessee  Rail-  was  secured,  but  to  move  promptly  as  soon  as  such 

road,  doing  ns  much  damage  as  he  could,  destroying  notice  was  received.    This  crossing  he  was  apprised 

the  New  River  bridge  and  Bait  works,  at  Saltville,  Va.  of  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th.    By  six  o'clock  of  the 

Owing  to  the  weather  and  bad  condition  of  the  morning  of  the  6th,  he  was  leading  his  corps  into 

roads,  operations  were  delayed  until  the  1st  of  May,  action  near  the  Wilderness  tavern,  some  of  his  troops 

when,  every  thing  being  in  readiness  and  the  roads  having  marched  a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles, 

favorable,  orders  were  given  for  a  general  movement  crossing  both  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan  Rivers. 

of  all  the  armies  not  later  than  the  4th  of  May.  Considering  that  a  large  proportion,  probably  two- 

M  v  first  object  being  to  break  the  military  power  thirds  of  his  command,  was  composed  of  new  troops, 
of  the  rebellion  and  capture  the  enemy's  important  unaccustomed  to  marches  and  carrying  the  accoutre- 
strongholds,  made  me  desirous  that  General  Butler  ments  of  a  soldier,  this  was  a  remarkable  march, 
should  succeed  in  his  movement  against  Richmond,  The  battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  renewed  by  us  at 
as  that  would  tend  more  than  any  thing  else,  unless  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  continued 
it  were  the  capture  of  Lee's  army,  to  accomplish  this  with  unabated  furv  until  darkness  set  in,  each  army 
desired  result  in  the  East.  If  it  failed,  it  was  my  holding  substantially  the  same  position  that  they  had 
determination,  by  hard  fighting,  either  to  compel  Lee  on  the  evening  of  the  5th.  After  dark,  the  enemy 
to  retreat  or  to  so  cripple  him  that  he  could  not  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  turn  our  right  flank,  cap- 
detach  a  large  force  to  go  north  and  still  retain  turing  several  hundred  prisoners,  and  cresting  con- 
enough  for  the  defence  of  Richmond.  It  was  well  siderable  confusion.  But  tbe  promptness  of  General 
understood,  by  both  Generals  Butler  and  Meade,  Sedgwick,  who  was  personally  present  and  command- 
before  starting  on  the  campaign,  that  it  was  my  ing  that  part  of  our  line,  soon  reformed  it  and  re- 
intention  to  put  both  their  armies  south  of  the  James  stored  order.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  reconnois- 
River,  in  case  of  failure  to  destroy  Lee  without  it.  sances  showed  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  behind  his 

Before  givkig  General  Butler  his  instructions.  I  intrenched  lines,  with  pickets  to  the  front,  covering 

visited  him  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  in  conversation  a  part  of  the  battle-field.    From  this  it  was  evident 

pointed  out  the  apparent  importance  of  getting  pos-  to  my  mind  that  the  two  days'  fighting  had  satisfied 

session  of  Petersburg  and  destroying  railroad  com-  him  of  his  inability  to  further  maintain  the  contest  in 

munication  as  far  south  as  possible.    Believing,  how-  the  open  field,  notwithstanding  his  advantage  of  po- 

ever,  in  the  practicability  of  capturing  Richmond  sition.  and  that  he  would  wait  an  attack  behind  nis 

unless  it  was  reenforced,  I  made  that  the  objective  works.    I  therefore  determined  to  push  on  and  put 

point  of  his  operations.    As  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  my  whole  force  between  him  and  Richmond ;  and 

was  to  move  simultaneously  with  him,  Lee  could  not  orders  were  at  once  issued  for  a  movement  by  his 

detach  from  his  army  with  safety,  and  the  enemy  did  right  flank.    On  the  night  of  the  7th  the  march  was 

not  have  troops  elsewhere  to  bring  to  the  defence  of  commenced  toward  Spottsylvania  Court-Honse,  the 

the  city  in  time  to  meet  a  rapid  movement  from  the  Fifth  Corps  moving  on  the  most  direct  road.    But  the 

north  of  James  River.  enemy  having  become  apprised  of  our  movement, 

I  may  here  state  that,  commanding  all  the  armies  and  having  the  shorter  line,  was  enabled  to  reach 
as  I  did,  I  tried,  as  far  as  possible,  to  leave  General  there  first.  On  the  8th,  General  Warren  met  a  force 
Meade  in  independent  command  of  the  Army  of  the  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  sent  out  to  oppose  and 
Potomac.  (  My  instructions  for  that  army  were  all  delay  his  advance,  to  gain  time  to  fortify  the  line 
through  him,  and  were  general  in  their  nature,  leaving  taken  up  at  Spottsylvania.  This  force  was  steadily 
all  the  details  and  the  execution  to  him.  The  cam-  driven  back  on  the  main  force,  within  the  recently 
paigns  that  followed  proved  him  to  be  the  right  man  constructed  works,  after  considerable  fighting,  re- 
in the  right  place.  His  commanding  always  in  the  suiting  in  severe  loss  to  both  sides.  On  the  morning 
Sresence  of  an  officer  superior  to  him  in  rank,  has  of  the  9th,  General  Sheridan  started  on  a  raid  against 
rawn  from  him  much  or  that  publio  attention  that  the  enemy's  lines  of  communication  with  Richmond, 
his  zeal  and  ability  entitle  him  to,  and  which  he  would  The  9th,  10th,  and  11th  were  spent  in  manoeuvring 
otherwise  have  received.  and  fighting,  without  decisive  results.     Among  the 

The  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  com-  killed  on  the  9th  was  that  able  and  distinguished 
menccd  early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May,  under  soldier  Major-General  John  Sedgwick,  commanding 
the  immediate  direction  andorders  of  Major-General  the  Sixth  Army  Corps.  Major-General  H.  G.  Wright 
Meade,  pursuant  to  instructions.  Before  night  the  succeeded  him  in  command.  Early  on  the  morning 
whole  army  was  across  the  Rapidan  (the  Fifth  and  of  the  12th,  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the  enemy 
Sixth  Corps  crossing  at  Germania  Ford,  and  the  in  position.  The  Second  Corps,  Major-General  Han- 
Second  Corps  at  United  States  Ford,  the  cavalry,  cock  commanding,  carried  a  salient  of  his  line,  cap- 
under  Major  General  Sheridan,  moving  in  advance),  turing  most  of  Johnston's  division  of  E well' 8  Corps 
with  the  greater  part  of  its  trains,  numbering  about  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  But  the  resistance 
4,000  wagons,  meeting  with  but  slight  opposition,  was  so  obstinate  that  the  advantage  gained  did  not 
The  average  distance  travelled  by  the  troops  that  prove  decisive.  The  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  and 
day  was  about  twelve  miles.  This  I  regarded  as  a  18th  were  consumed  in  manoeuvring  and  awaiting  the 
great  success,  and  it  removed  from  my  mind  the  most  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Washington.  Decm- 
serious  apprehensions  I  had  entertained,  that  of  ing  it  impracticable  to  make  any  further  attack  upon 
crossing  the  river  in  the  face  of  an  active,  large,  well-  the  enemy  at  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  orders  were 
appointed,  and  ably-commanded  army,  and  now  so  issued  on  the  18th  with  a  view  to  a  movement  to  the 
large  a  train  was  to  be  carried  through  a  hostile  coun-  North  Anna,  to  commence  at  12  o'clock  on  the  night 
try  and  protected.  Early  on  the  5th,  the  advance  of  the  19th.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  EweiTi 
corps  (the  Fifth,  Major-General  G.  K.  Warren  com-  Corps  came  out  of  its  works  on  our  extreme  rijrht 
mandingj  met  and  engaged  the  enemy  outside  his  flank;  but  the  attack  was  promptly  repulsed,  with 
Intrench  ments  near  Mine  Run.    The  battle  raged  heavy  loss.    This  delayed  the  movement  to  the  North 
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Anna  until  the  night  of  the  21st,  when  it  was  com- 
menced.  But  the  enemy  again  haying  the  shorter 
line,  and  being  in  possession  of  the  main  roads,  was 
enabled  to  reach  the  North  Anna  in  advance  of  us. 
and  took  position  behind  it   The  Fifth  Corps  reached 
the  North  Anna  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  closely 
followed  by  the  Sixth  Corps.   The  Second  and  Ninth 
Corps  got  up  about  the  same  time,  the  Second  hold- 
ing the  railroad  bridge  and  the  Ninth  lying  between 
that  and  Jericho  Ford.    General  Warren  effected  a 
crossing  the  same  afternoon,  and  got  a  position  with- 
out much  opposition.    Soon  after  getting  into  posi- 
tion he  was  violently  attacked,  but  repulsed  the 
enemy  with  great  slaughter.    On  the  25th,  General 
Sheridan  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the 
raid  on  which  he  started  from  Spottsylvania,  having 
destroyed  the  depots  at  Beaver  Dam  and  Ashland 
Stations,  four  trains  of  cars,  large  supplies  of  rations, 
and  many  miles  of  railroad  track ;  recaptured  about 
four  hundred  of  our  men  on  their  way  to  Richmond 
as  prisoners  of  war:  met  and  defeated  the  enemy's 
cavalry  at  Yellow  Tavern ;  carried  the  first  line  of 
works  around  Richmond  (but  finding  the  second  line 
too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault),  Tocrossed  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow's  Bridge, 
under  heavy  fire,  and  moved  by  a  detour  to  II  ax  all's 
landing,  on  the  James  River,  where  he  communicated 
with  General  Butler.    This  raid  bad  the  effect  of 
drawing  off  th<j  whole  of  the  enemy*  s  cavalry  force, 
and  malting  it  comparatively  easy  to  guard  our  trains. 
General  Butler  moved  his  main  force  up  the  James 
Rircr,  in  pursuance  of  instructions,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  General  Gillmore  having  joined  with  the  Tenth 
Corps.    At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  force  of  1,800 
cavalry,  by  way  of  West  Point,  to  form  a  junction 
with  him  wherever  he  might  get  a  foothold,  and  a 
force  of  3,000  cavalry,  under  General  Kautz,  from 
Suffolk,  to  operate  against  the  road  south  of  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond.    On  the  5th  he  occupied,  with- 
out opposition,  both  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred, his  movement  being  a  complete  surprise.     On 
the  Cth  he  was  in  position  with  bis  main  army,  and 
commenced  intrenching.      On  the  7th  he  made  a 
rcconnoissance  against  the   Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond Railroad,  destroying  a  portion  of  it  after  some 
fighting.    On  the  9th  he  telegraphed  as  follows : 

Headquarters  wear  Bkkvttda  Laxdixg,  May  9, 1864. 
Onr  operations  may  bo  summed  up  In  a  few  words.  With 
1.700  cavalry  we  have  advanced  np  the  Peninsula,  forced  the 
Chickahominy,  and  have  safely  brought  them  to  oar  present 
position.  These  were  colored  cavalry,  and  are  now  holding 
our  advance  pickets  toward  Richmond. 

General  Kautz,  with  8,000  cavalry  from  Suffolk,  on  the 
same  day  with  our  movement  np  James  River,  forced  the 
Black  water,  horned  the  railroad  bridge  at  Stony  Crock,  be- 
low Petersburg,  cutting  in  two  Beauregard's  force  at  that 
point. 

We  have  landed  here,  intrenched  ourselves,  destroyed 
many  miles  of  railroad,  and  got  a  position  which,  with  proper 
enpplies,  we  can  hold  out  against  the  whole  of  Leo's  army. 
I  have  ordered  np  the  supplies. 

Beauregard,  with  a  large  portion  of  hfs  force,  was  left 
South  by  the  cutting  of  the  railroads  by  Kautz.  That  por- 
tion which  reached  Petersburg  under  Mill  I  have  whipped 
to-day,  killing  and  wounding  many  and  taking  many  prison- 
ers, after  a  severe  and  well-contested  fight 

General  Grant  will  not  be  troubled  with  any  further  rein- 
forcements to  Lee  from  Beauregard's  force. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER,  Major-General. 
lion.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  and  morning  of  the  14th 
be  carried  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  first  line  of  de- 
fence at  Drury's  Bluff,  or  Fort  Darling,  with  small 
loss.   The  time  thus  consumed  from  the  6th  lost  to  us 
the  benefit  of  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  enabling,  as  it  did,  Beauregard  to 
collect  his  loose  forces  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  bring  them  to  the  defence  of  those  places.    On 
the  16th  the  enemy  attacked  General  Butler  in  his 
position  in  front  of  Drury's  Bluff.    He  was  forced 
back,  or  drew  back,  into  his  intrenchments  between 
the  forks  of  the  James  and  Appomattox  Rivers,  the 


enemy  intrenching  strongly  in  his  front,  thus  cover- 
ing his  railroads,  the  city,  and  all  that  was  valuable 
to  him.  His  army,  therefore,  though  in  a  position 
of  treat  security,  was  as  completely  shut  off  from 
further  operations  directly  against  Richmond  as  if  it 
had  been  in  a  bottle  strongly  corked.  It  required 
but  a  comparatively  small  force  of  the  enemy  to  hold 
it  there. 

On  the  12th  General  Kautz  with  his  cavalry  was 
started  on  a  raid  against  the  Danville  Railroad,  which 
he  struck  at  Coalfield,  Powhatan,  and  Chola  Stations, 
destroying  them,  the  railroad  track,  two  freight 
trains,  and  one  locomotive,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  commissary  and  other  stores;  thence 
crossing  to  the  South  Side  road,  struck  it  at  Wil- 
son's, Wellsville,  and  Black  and  White  Stations, 
destroying  the  road  and  station-houses ;  thence  be 
proceeded  to  City  Point,  which  he  reached  on  the 
18th. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  and  prior  to  the  movement 
of  General  Butler,  the  enemy  with  a  land  force  under 
General  Hoke  and  an  iron-clad  ram,  attacked  Plym- 
outh, N.  C,  commanded  by  General  H.  W.  Weasels, 
and  our  gunboats  there,  and  after  severe  fighting  the 
place  was  carried  by  assault  and  the  entire  garrison 
and  armament  captured.  The  gunboat  Smithfield 
was  sunk  and  the  Miami  disabled. 

The  army  sent  to  operate  against  Richmond  hav- 
ing hermetically  sealed  itself  up  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred, the  enemy  was  enabled  to  bring  the  most  if  not 
all  the  reinforcements  brought  from  the  South  by 
Beauregard  against  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In 
addition  to  this  reinforcement,  a  very  considerable 
one,  probably  not  less  than  15,000  men,  was  obtained 
by  calling  ia  the  scattered  troops  under  Breckin- 
ridge from  the  western  part  of  Virginia. 

The  position  at  Bermuda  Hundred  was  as  easy  to 
defend  as  it  was  difficult  to  operate  from  against  the 
enemy.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  bring  from  it  all 
available  forces,  leaving  enough  only  to  secure  what 
had  been  gained;  ana  accordingly,  on  the  22d,  I 
directed  that  they  be  sent  forward,  under  command 
of  Major-General  W.  F.  Smith,  to  join  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  com- 
manded by  Major- General  A.  £.  Burnside.  was  as- 
signed to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  from  this 
time  forward  constituted  a  portion  or  Major-General 
Meade's  command. 

Finding  the  enemy's  position  on  the  North  Anna 
stronger  than  either  of  his  previous  ones.  I  withdrew 
on  the*  night  of  the  2Gth  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
North  Anna,  and  moved  via  Hanovertown  to  turn 
the  enemy's  position  by  his  right. 

Generals  Torbert  and  Merritt's  divisions  of  cavalry, 
under  Sheridan,  and  the  Sixth  Corps  led  the  ad- 
vance ;  crossed  the  Pamunkey  River  at  Hanovertown 
after  considerable  fighting,  and  on  the  28th  the  two 
divisions  o '  cavalry  nad  a  severe  but  successful  en- 
gagement with  the  enemy  at  Haw's  shop.  On  the 
29th  and  80th  we  advanced,  with  heavy  skirmishing, 
to  the  Hanover  Court-House  and  Cold  Harbor  road, 
and  developed  the  enemy's  position  north  of  the 
Chichahominy.  Late  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day 
the  enemy  came  out  and  attacked  our  left,  but  was 
repulsed  with  very  considerable  loss.  An  attack  was 
immediately  ordered  by  General  Meade  along  his 
whole  line,  which  resulted  in  driving  the  enemy  from 
a  part  of  his  intrenched  skirmish  line. 

On  the  81st  General  Wilson's  division  of  cavalry 
destroyed  the  railroad  bridges  over  the  South  Anna 
River,  after  defeating  the  enemy's  cavalry.  General 
Sheridan,  on  the  same  day,  reached  Cold  Harbor, 
and  held  it  until  relieved  by  the  Sixth  Corps  and 
General  Smith's  command,  which  had  just  arrived, 
via  White  House,  from  General  Butler's  army. 

On  the  1st  day  of  June  an  attack  was  made  at  5 
p.  m.,  by  the  Sixth  Corps  and  the  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Smith,  the  other  corps  being  held  in  readiness 
to  advance  on  the  receipt  of  orders.    This  resumed 
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Id  our  carrying  and  holding  the  enemy's  first  line  of  Petersburg,  I  sent  back  to  Bermuda  Hundred  and 

works  in  front  of  the  right  of  the  Sixth  Corps  and  in  City  Point  General  Smith's  command  by  water,  eta 

front  of  General  Smith.     During  the  attack  the  ene-  the  White  House,  to  reach  there  in  advance  of  the 

my  made  repeated  assaults  on  each  of  the  corps  not  Army  of  the  Potomac   This  was  for  the  express  pur. 

engaged  in  the  main  attack,  but  were  repulsed  with  pose  of  securing  Petersburg  before  the  enemy,  be- 

heavy  loss  in  every  instance.      That  night  he  made  coming  aware  of  our  intention,  could  reinforce  the 

several  assaults  to  regain  what  he  had  lost  in  the  day,  place. 

but  failed.  The  2d  was  spent  in  getting  troops  into  The  movement  from  Cold  Harbor  commenced  after 
position  for  an  attack  on  the  3d.  On  the  3d  of  June  we  dark  on  the  evening  of  the  12th ;  one  division  of  car- 
again  assaulted  the  enemy's  works,  in  the  hope  of  airy,  under  General  Wilson,  and  the  Fifth  Corps 
driving  him  from  his  position.  In  this  attempt  our  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Long  Bridge,  and 
loss  was  heavy,  while  that  of  the  enemy,  1  have  moved  out  to  White-Oak  Swamp,  to  cover  the  cms- 
reason  to  believe,  was  comparatively  light.  It  was  ings  of  the  other  corps.  The  advance  corps  reached 
the  only  general  attack  made  from 'the  Rapidan  to  James  River,  at  Wilcox's  Landing  and  Charles  City 
the  James  which  did  not  inflict  upon  the  enemy  losses  Court-House,  on  the  night  of  the  13th. 
to  compensate  for  our  own  losses.  I  would  not  be  During  three  long  years  the  Armies  of  the  Potomac 
understood  as  saying  that  all  previous  attacks  re-  and  Northern  Virginia  had  been  confronting  each 
suited  in  victories  to  our  arms,  or  accomplished  as  other.  In  that  time  they  had  fought  more  desperate 
much  as  I  had  hoped  from  them ;  but  they  inflicted  battles  than  it  probably  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of 
upon  the  enemy  severe  losses,  which  tended,  in  the  two  armies  to  nght,  without  materially  changing  the 
end,  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  rebellion.  vantage  ground  of  either.    The  Southern  press  and 

From  the  proximity  of  the  enemv  to  his  defences  people,  with  more  shrewdness  than  was  displayed  in 
around  Richmond,  it  was  impossible  by  any  flank  the  North,  finding  that  they  had  failed  to  capture 
movement  to  interpose  between  him  and  the  city.  I  Washington  and  march  on  to  New  York,  as  thev  had 
was  still  in  a  condition  to  either  move  by  his  left  boasted  they  would  do,  assumed  that  they  onfj  de- 
flank  and  invest  Richmond  from  the  north  side,  or  fended  their  capital  and  Southern  territory.  Hence, 
continue  my  move  by  his  right  flank  to  the  south  side  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  and  all  the  other  battles  that 
of  the  James.  While  the  former  might  have  been  had  been  fought,  were  by  them  set  down  as  failures 
better  as  a  covering  for  Washington,  yet  a  full  sur-  on  our  part,  and  victories  for  them.  Their  army  be- 
vey  of  all  the  ground  satisfied  me  that  it  would  be  lieved  this.  It  produced  a  morale  which  conld  only 
impracticable  to  hold  a  line  north  and  east  of  Rich-  be  ovorcome  by  desperate  and  continuous  hard  fight- 
mond  that  would  protect  the  Fredericksburg  Rail-  ing.  The  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania, 
road — a  long,  vulnerable  line,  which  would  exhaust  North  Anna,  and  Cold  Harbor,  bloody  and  terrible 
much  of  our  strength  to  guard,  and  that  would  have  as  they  were  on  our  side,  were  even  more  damaging 
to  be  protected  to  supply  the  army,  and  would  leave  to  the  enemv,  and  so  crippled  him  as  to  make  nim 
open  to  the  enemy  all  Ms  lines  of  communication  on  wary  ever  after  of  taking  the  offensive.  His  losses 
the  south  side  of  the  James.  My  idea,  from  the  in  men  were  probably  not  so  great,  owing  to  the 
start,  had  been  to  beat  Lee's  arm j  north  of  Richmond  fact  that  we  wore,  save  in  the  Wilderness,  almost 
if  possible.  Then,  after  destroying  his  lines  of  com-  invariably  the  attacking  party;  and  when  he  did 
munication  north  of  the  James  River,  to  transfer  the  attack  it  was  in  the  open  field.  The  details  of 
army  to  the  south  side  and  besiege  Lee  in  Richmond,  these  battles,  which  for  endurance  and  bravery 
or  follow  him  south  if  he  should  retreat.  After  the  on  the  part  of  the  soldiery  have  rarely  been  sur. 
battle  of  the  Wilderness  it  was  evident  that  the  en-  passed,  are  given  in  the  report  of  Major-General 
omy  deemed  it  of  the  first  importance  to  run  no  risks  Meade,  and  the  subordinate  reports  accompany- 
with  the  army  he  then  had.    He  acted  purely  on  the  ins;  it. 

defensive  behind  breastworks,  or  feebly  on  the  offen-  During  the  campaign  of  forty-three  days,  from  the 
sive  immediately  in  front  of  them,  and  where,  in  case  Rapidan  to  the  James  River,  the  army  bad  to  be  sup- 
of  repulse,  he  could  easily  retire  behind  them.  With-  plied  from  an  ever-shifting  base,  by  wagons,  over 
out  a  greater  sacrifice  of  life  than  I  was  willing  to  narrow  roads,  through  a  densely-wooded  country, 
make,  all  could  not  be  accomplished  that  I  had  de-  with  a  lack  of  wharves  at  each  new  base  from  which 
signed  north  of  Richmond ;  I  therefore  determined  to  to  conveniently  discharge  vessels.  Too  much  credit 
continue  to  hold  substantially  the  ground  we  then  cannot  therefore  be  awarded  to  the  quartermaster 
occupied,  taking  advantage  of  any  favorable  circum-  and  commissary  departments  for  the  seal  and  effi- 
stances  that  might  present  themselves,  until  the  cav-  ciency  displayed  by  them.  Under  the  general  snper- 
airy  could  be  sent  to  Charlottesville  and  Gordons-  vision  of  the  chief  quartermaster,  Bri#ttlier-Generil 
vilfe  to  effectually  break  up  the  railroad  connection  R.  Installs,  the  trains  were  made  to  occupy  all  the 
between  Richmond  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  available  roads  between  the  army  and  oar  water 
Lynchburg ;  and,  when  the  cavalry  got  well  off,  to  base,  and  but  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  pro- 
move  the  army  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  River,  tecting  them. 

by  the  enemy's  right  flank,  where  I  felt  I  could  cut  The  movement  in  the  Kanawha  and  Shenandoah 

oft"  all  his  sources  of  supply  except  by  the  canal.  Valleys,  under   General    Sigel,  commenced  on  the 

On  the  7th,  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  under  Gen-  first  of  May.    General  Crook,  who  had  the  immediate 

oral  Sheridan,  got  off  on  the  expedition  against  the  command  of  the  Kanawha  expedition,  divided  his 

Virginia  Central  Railroad,  with  instructions  to  Hun-  forces  into  two  columns,  giving  one,  composed  of 

ter,  whom  I  hoped  he  would  meet  near  Charlottes-  cavalry,  to  General  Averill.    They  crossed  the  monn- 

ville,  to  join  his  forces  to  Sheridan's,  and  after  the  tains  by  separate  routes.   Averill  struck  the  Tenses- 

work  laid  out  for  them  was  thoroughly  done,  to  join  see  and  Virginia  Railroad,  near  Wytheville,  on  the 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  the  route  laid  down  in  10th,  and  proceeding  to  New  Rirer  and  Christians' 

Sheridan's  instructions.  burg,  destroyed  the  road,  several  important  bridges 

On  the  10th  of  June,  General  Butler  sent  a  force  of  and  depots,  including  New  River  Bridge,  forming  » 
infantry  under  General  Gill  more,  and  cavalry  under  junction  with  Crook  at  Union  on  the  loth.  General 
General  Kautz,  to  capture  Petersburg  if  possible,  and  Si  gel  moved  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  met  the  enemy 
destroy  the  railroad  and  common  bridges  across  the  at  New  Market  on  the  15th,  and,  altera  severe  engage- 
Appomattox.  The  cavalry  carried  the  works  on  the  ment,  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  retired  he- 
south  side,  and  penetrated  well  toward  the  town,  hind  Cedar  Creek.  Not  regarding  the  operations  of 
but  were  forced  to  retire.  General  Gillmore  finding  General  Sigcl  as  satisfactory,  I  asked  his  removal 
the  works  which  he  approached  very  strong,  and  from  command,  and  Major-General  Hunter  was  ap- 
deeming  an  assault  impracticable,  returned  to  Ber-  pointed  to  supersede  him.  His  instructions  wert 
muda  Hundred  without  attempting  one.  embraced  in  the  following  despatches  to  Major-Gen- 

Attaching  great  importance  to  the  possession  of  eral  H.  W.  Halleck,  chief  of  staff  of  the  army: 
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Vbab  Spottstlvakul  Corax-Houss,  Va^  May  20, 18G4 
•  •••»» 
The  enemy  are  evidently  relying  for  supplies  greatly  on 
web  as  are  brought  over  the  branch  road  running  through 
Staunton.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  General  Hunter  to  move  in  that  direction ;  reach 
Staunton  and  Gordongvilie  or  Charlottesville,  if  he  does  not 
meet  too  much  opposition.  If  he  can  hold  at  bay  a  force 
equal  to  his  own,  he  will  be  doing  good  service.       *       * 

U.  8.  GRANT,  Lienten&nt-GeneraL 
Uajor-Gcneral  BL  W.  Haulbok. 

Jzkicho  Foed,  Va.,  May  25, 1864. 
If  Hunter  can  possibly  get  to  Charlottesville  and  Lynch- 
burg, he  should  do  so,  living  on  the  country.    The  railroads 
and  canal  should  be  destroyed  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 

eirs  for  weeks.    Completing  this,  he  conld  find  his  way 
ck  to  his  original  base,  or  from  about  GordonsviUe  join 
this  army.  U.  S.  GRANT,  Lleutenant-GeneraL 

Major-General  H.  W.  Hai.t.ibok. 

General  Hunter  immediately  took  up  the  offensive, 
and  moving  up  tbe  Shenandoah  Valley,  met  the  ene- 
my on  the  5th  of  June  at  Piedmont,  and  after  a  battle 
of  ten  hours  routed  and  defeated  nim,  capturing  on 
the  field  of  battle  1,500  men,  8  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
800  stand  of  small-arms.    On  the  8th  of  the  same 
month  he  formed  a  junction  with  Crook  and  Avcrill 
at  Staunton,  from  which  place  he  moved  direct  on 
Lynchburg,  via  Lexington,  which  place  he  reached 
and  invested  on  the  16th  day  of  June.    Up  to  this 
time  he  was  rery  successful,  and  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  taking  with  him  sufficient  ordnance  stores  over  so 
long  a  march,  through  a  hostile  country,  ho  would 
no  doubt  have  captured  that,  to  the  enemy  an  im- 
portant point.    The  destruction  of  the  enemy's  sup- 
plies and  manufactories  was  very  great.    1*0  meet 
this  movement  under  General  Hunter,  General  Lee 
sent  a  force,  perhaps  equal  to  a  corps,  a  part  of  which 
reached  Lynchburg  a  short  time   before   Hunter. 
After  some  skirmishing  on  the  17th  and  18th,  General 
Hunter,  owing  to  a  want  of  ammunition  to  give  bat- 
tle, retired  from  before  the  place.    Unfortunately, 
this  want  of  ammunition  left  nim  no  choice  of  route 
for  his  return  but  by  way  of  Kanawha.  This  lost  to  us 
the  use  of  his  troops  for  several  weeks  from  the  de- 
fence of  the  North. 

Had  General  Hunter  moved  by  way  of  Charlottes- 
ville, instead  of  Lexington,  as  his  instructions  con- 
templated, he  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  have 
covered  the  Shenandoah*  Valley  against  the  enemv, 
should  the  force  he  met  have  seemed  to  endanger  it. 
If  it  did  not,  he  would  have  been  within  easy  distance 
of  the  James  River  Canal,  on  the  main  line  of  com- 
munication between  Lynchburg  and  the  force  sent 
for  its  defence.    I  have  never  taken  exception  to  the 
operations  of  General  Hunter,  and  am  not  now  dis- 
posed to  find  fault  with  him,  for  I  have  no  doubt  he 
acted  within  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  spirit  of 
his  instructions  and  the  interests  of  the  service.  The 
promptitude  of  his  movements  and  his  gallantry 
should   entitle   him  to   the  commendation    of  his 
country. 

To  return  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac :  The  Second 
Corps  commenced  crossing  tbe  James  River  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  by  ferry-boats,  at  Wilcox's  Land- 
ing. The  laying  of  the  pontoon'  bridge  was  com- 
pleted about  midnight  of  tbe  14th,  and  the  crossing 
of  the  balance  of  the  army  was  rapidly  pushed  for- 
ward by  both  bridge  and  ferry. 

After  the  crossing  had  commenced,  I  proceeded  by 
steamer  to  Bermuda  Hundred  to  give  the  necessary 
orders  for  tbe  immediate  capture  of  Petersburg. 

The  instructions  to  General  Butler  were  verbal, 
and  were  for  him  to  send  General  Smith  immedi- 
ately, that  night,  with  all  the  troops  he  could  give 
him  without  sacrificing  the  position  he  then  held.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  return  at  once  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  hasten  its  crossing,  and  throw  it  for- 
ward to  Petersburg  by  divisions  as  rapidly  as  it  could 
be  done ;  that  we  could  reenforce  our  armies  moro 
rapidly  there  than  the  enemy  could  bring  troops 
against  us.    General  Smith  got  off  as  directed,  and 
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The  result  of  this  expedition  was  that  General  Sher-  by  assaulting  Petersburg  before  he  could  get  hit 
idan  met  the  enemy's  cavalry  near  Trevillian  Station,  force  back  there.  One  division  of  the  Second  Corps 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  June,  whom  he  at-  was  withdrawn  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  end  moved 
tacked,  and  after  an  obstinate  contest  drove  from  the  during  the  night  to  the  rear  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps, 
field  in  complete  rout.  He  left  bis  dead  and  nearly  to  relieve  that  corps  in  the  line,  that  it  might  be  foot 
all  his  wounaed  in  our  hands,  and  about  four  hnn-  loose  in  the  assault  to  be  made.  The  other  two  divi- 
dred  prisoners  and  several  hundred  horses.  On  the  sions  of  the  Second  Corps  and  Sheridan's  cavalry 
12th  he  destroyed  the  railroad  from  Trevillian  Station  were  crossed  over  on  the  night  of  the  29th  and  moved 
to  Louisa  Court-House.  This  occupied  until  3  o'clock  in  front  of  Petersburg.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
p.  m.,  when  he  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Gordons-  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  the  mine  was  sprang, 
ville.  He  found  the  enemy  reinforced  by  infantry,  blowing  up  a  battery  and  most  of  a  regiment,  and  the 
behind  well-constructed  rifle-pits,  about  five  miles  advance  of  the  assaulting  column,  formed  of  the 
from  the  latter  place,  and  too  strong  to  successfully  Ninth  Corps,  immediately  took  possession  of  the  crate 
assault.  On  the  extreme  right,  however,  his  reserve  made  by  the  explosion,  and  the  line  for  some  du> 
brigade  carried  the  enemy's  works  twice,  and  was  tance  to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  and  a  detached  line 
twice  driven  therefrom  by  infantry.  Night  closed  in  front  of  it,  but  for  some  cause  failed  to  advance 
the  contest.  Not  having  sufficient  ammunition  to  promptly  to  the  ridge  beyond.  Had  they  done  this, 
continue  the  engagement,  and  his  animals  being  with-  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Petersburg  would 
out  forage  (the  country  furnishing  but  inferior  have  fallen.  Other  troops  were  immediately  poshed 
grazing),  and  n earing  nothing  from  General  Hunter,  forward,  but  the  time  consumed  in  getting  them  up 
he  withdrew  his  command  to  the  north  side  of  the  enabled  the  enemy  to  rally  from  his  surprise  (which 
North  Anna,  and  commenced  his  return  march,  had  been  complete),  and  get  forces  to  this  point  for 
reaching  the  White  House  at  the  time  before  stated,  its  defence.  The  captured  line  thus  held  being  on. 
After  breaking  up  the  depot  at  that  place  be  moved  tenable,  and  of  no  advantage  to  us,  the  troops  were 
to  the  James  River,  which  he  reached  safely  after  withdrawn,  but  not  without  heavy  loss.  Thus  termi- 
heavy  fighting.  He  commenced  crossing  on  the  25th,  nated  in  disaster  what  promised  to  be  the  most  sac- 
near*  Fort  Powhatan,  without  further  molestation,  cessfui  assault  of  tbe  campaign, 
and  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Immediately  upon  the  enemy's  ascertaining  that 

On  the  22d,  General  Wilson,  with  his  own  division  General  Hunter  was  retreating  from  Lynchburg  by 
of  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  way  of  the  Kanawha  River,  thus  laying  the  Shenan* 
Kautz's  division  of  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  doah  Valley  open  for  raids  into  Maryland  and  Fenn- 
raoved  against  the  enemy's  railroads  south  of  Rich-  svlvania,  he  returned  northward  and  moved  down 
mond.  Striking[  the  Weldon  Railroad  at  Ream's  that  valley.  As  soon  as  this  movement  of  the  enemy 
Station,  destroying  tbe  depot  and  several  miles  of  was  ascertained,  General  Hunter,  who  had  reached 
the  road  and  the  Southside  road  about  fifteen  miles  tbe  Kanawha  River,  was  directed  to  move  his  troop* 
from  Petersburg,  to  near  Nottaway  Station,  where  he  without  delay,  by  river  and  railroad,  to  Harper i 
met  and  defeated  a  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  he  Ferry ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  navigation  by 
reached  Burkesville  Station  on  the  afternoon  of  the  reason  of  low  water  and  breaks  in  the  railroad,  great 
23d,  and  from  there  destroyed  the  Danville  Railroad  delay  was  experienced  in  getting  there.  It  became 
to  Roanoke  bridge,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  other  troops  to  check 
where  he  found  the  enemy  in  force,  and  in  a  position  this  movement  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  the 
from  which  he  could  not  dislodge  him.  He  then  Sixth  Corps  was  taken  from  the  armies  operating 
commenced  his  return  march,  and  on  the  28th  met  against  Richmond,  to  which  was  added  the  June- 
the  enemy's  cavalry  in  force  at  the  Weldon  Railroad  teenth  Corps,  then  fortunately  beginning  to  arrive 
crossing  of  Stony  Creek,  where  he  had  a  severe  but  in  Hampton  Roads  from  the  Gulf  Department,  under 
not  decisive  engagement.  Thence  he  made  a  detour  orders  issued  immediately  after  the  ascertainment 
from  his  left,  with  a  view  of  reaching  Ream's  Station  of  the  result  of  tbe  Red  River  expedition.  The  gar- 
(supposing  it  to  be  in  our  possession).  At  this  place  risons  of  Baltimore  and  Washington  were  at  this 
he  was  met  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  supported  by  in-  time  made  up  of  heavy  artillery  regiments,  hundred- 
rantry,  and  forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  his  artil-  days'  men,  and  detachments  from  the  invalid  corps, 
lory  and  trains.  In  this  last  encounter,  General  One  division  under  command  of  General  RickelU, 
Kautz,  with  a  part  of  his  command,  became  separated,  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  was  sent  to  Baltimore,  and  the 
and  made  his  way  into  our  lines.  General  Wilson,  remaining  two  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  under 
with  the  remainder  of  his  force,  succeeded  in  cross-  General  Wright,  were  subsequently  Bent  to  Washing- 
ing  the  Nottaway  River  and  coming  in  safely  on  our  ton.  On  the  3d  of  July  the  enemy  approached  Mar- 
left  and  rear.  The  damage  to  the  enemy  in  this  expe-  tinsburg;  General  Sigel,  who  was  in  command  of 
dition  more  than  compensated  for  the  losses  we  sus-  our  forces  there,  retreated  across  the  Potomac  at 
tnined.  It  severed  all  connection  by  railroad  with  Shephardstown ;  and  General  Weber,  commanding 
Richmond  for  several  weeks.  at  Harper's  Ferry,  crossed  the  river,  and  occupied 

With  a  view  of  cutting  tbe  enemy's  railroad  from  Maryland  Heights.    On  tbe  6th  the  enemy  occupied 

near  Richmond  to  the  Anna  Rivera  and  making  him  Hagerstown,  moving  in  a  strong   column  toward 

wary  of  the  situation  of  his  army  in  the  Shenandoah,  Frederick  City.    General  Wallace  with  Ricketts'  divi- 

uad!  in  the  event  of  failure  in  this,  to  take  advantage  sion  and  his  own  command,  the  latter  mostly  neir 

i  f  his  necessary  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Peters-  and  undisciplined  troops,  pushed  out  from  Baltimore 

Lurg,  to  explode  a  mine  that  had  been  prepared  in  with  great  promptness,  and  met  the  enemy  in  force 

front  of  the  Ninth  Corps  and  assault  the  enemy's  on  the  Monocacy,  near  the  crossing  of  the  railroad 

lines  at  that  place,  on  tne  night  of  the  26th  of  July  bridge.    His  force  was  not  sufficient  to  insure  sue- 

the  Second  Corps  and  two  divisions  of  the  Cavalry  cess,  but  he  fought  tbe  enemy  nevertheless,  andal- 

corps  and  Kautz's  cavalry  were  crossed  to  the  north  though  it  resulted  in  a  defeat  to  our  arms,  yet  it 

bank  of  the  James  River  and  joined  the  force  General  detained  the  enemy  and  thereby  served  to  enable 

Butler  had  there.    On  the  27th  tbe  enemy  was  driven  General  Wright  to  reach  Washington  with  two  divi- 

from  his  intrenched  position,  with  the  loss  of  four  sions  of  the   Sixth  Corps,  and  the  advance  of  the 

pieces  of  artillery.    On  the  28th  our  lines  were  ex-  Nineteenth  Corps,  before  him.    From  Monocacy  the 

tended  from  Deep  Bottom  to  New  Market  road,  but  enemy  moved  on  Washington,  bis  cavalry  advance 


the  very  large  force  thrown  there  by  the  enemy,  I     we  lost  about  280  in  killed  and   wounded.     im 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 'diversion  made    enemy's  loss  was  probably  greater.    He  commenced 
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retreating  during  the  night.  Learning  the  exact  con- 
dition of  affaire  at  Washington,  I  requested  by  tele- 
graph at  11.45  p.  m.  on  the  12th  the  assignment  of 
Major-General  H.  6.  Wright  to  the  command  of  all 
the  troops  that  could  be  made  available  to  operate  in 
the  field  against  the  enemy,  and  directed  that  he 
should  set  outside  of  the  trenches  with  all  the  force 
he  could,  and  push  Early  to  the  last  moment.  Gen- 
eral Wright  commenced  the  pursuit  on  the  13th ;  on 
the  18th  the  enemy  was  overtaken  at  Snicker's  Ferry, 
on  the  Shenandoah,  when  a  sharp  skirmish  occurred ; 
and  on  the  20th  General  Averill  encountered  and  de- 
feated a  portion  of  the  rebel  army  at  Winchester, 
capturing  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  several  hundred 
prisoners. 

Learning  that  Early  was  retreating  south  toward 
Lynchburg  or  Richmond,  I  directed  that  the  Sixth 
and  Nineteenth  Corps  be  got  back  to  the  armies 
operating  against  Richmond,  so  that  they  might  be 
used  in  a  movement  against  Lee  before  the  return  of 
the  troops  sent  by  him  into  the  vallev;  and  that 
Hunter  should  remain  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
keeping  between  any  force  of  the  enemy  and  Wash, 
ington,  acting  on  the  defensive  as  much  as  possible. 
I  felt  that  if  the  enemy  had  any  notion  of  returning, 
the  fact  would  be  developed  before  the  Sixth  and 
Nineteenth  Corps  could  leave  Washington.  Subse- 
quently the  Nineteenth  Corps  was  excepted  from  the 
order  to  return  to  the  James. 

About  the  25th  it  became  evident  that  the  enemy 
was  again  advancing  upon  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Sixth  Corps,  then  at  Washington, 
was  ordered  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  rebel  force  moved  down  the  valley,  and  sent  a 
raiding  party  into  Pennsylvania,  which,  on  the  30th. 
burned  Chambersburg  and  then  retreated,  pursued 
by  our  cavalry  toward  Cumberland.  They  were  met 
and  defeated  by  General  Kelly,  and  with  diminished 
numbers  escaped  into  the  mountains  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. From  the  time  of  the  first  raid  the  telegraph 
wires  were  frequently  down  between  Washington 
and  City  Point,  making  it  necessary  to  transmit 
messages  a  part  of  the  way  by  boat.  It  took  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  to  get  despatches 
through  and  return  answers  back  •  so  that  often  or- 
ders would  be  given,  and  then  information  would  be 
received  showing  a  different  state  of  facts  from  those 
on  which  they  were  based,  causing  a  confusion  and 
apparent  contradiction  of  orders  that  must  have  con- 
siderably embarrassed  those  who  had  to  execute 
them,  and  rendered  operations  against  the  enemy  less 
effective  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  it  was  evident  to  my  mind  that 
some  person  should  have  the  supreme  command  of 
all  the  forces  in  the  Departments  of  West  Virginia, 
Washington,  Susquehanna,  and  the  Middle  Depart- 
ment, and  I  so  rccommanded. 

On  the  2d  of  August  I  ordered  General  Sheridan 
to  report  in  person  to  Major-General  Halleck,  chief 
of  staff,  at  Washington,  with  a  view  to  bis  assign- 
ment to  the  commaud  of  all  the  forces  against  Early. 
At  this  time  the  enemy  was  concentiated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Winchester,  while  our  forces,  under 
General  Hunter,  were  concentrated  on  the  Monocacy, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
leaving  open  to  the  enemy  Western  Maryland  and 
Southern  Pennsylvania.  From  where  I  was  I  hesi- 
tated to  give  positive  orders  for  the  movement  of  our 
forces  at  Monocacy,  lest  by  so  doing  I  should  expose 
Washington.  Therefore,  on  the  4th  I  left  City  Point 
to  visit  Hunter's  command,  and  determine  for  my- 
self what  was  best  to  be  done.  On  arrival  there,  and 
after  consultation  with  General  Hunter,  I  issued  to 
him  the  following  instructions : 

Monocacy  Bridok,  Md.,  August  5, 1R64—8  r.  m. 
Gkitikal:  Concentrate  all  your  available  force  without 
delay  in  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry,  leaving  only  such 
railroad  guards  and  garrisons  for  public  property  as  may  be 
necesMary.  Use,  in  this  concentrating,  the  railroads,  if  by  so 
doing  time  can  be  saved.  From  Harper's  Ferry,  if  It  is  found 
that  the  enemy  has  moved  north  of  the  Potomac  in  largo 
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fidence  of  success,  that  I  saw  there  were  but  two 
words  of  instructions  necessary— Go  in !  For  the 
conveniences  of  forage,  the  teams  for  supplying  the 
army  were  kept  at  Harper's  Ferry.  I  asked  him  if 
he  could  get  out  his  teams  and  supplies  in  time  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  ensuing  Tuesday  morning. 
His  reply  was,  that  be  could  before  daylight  on  Mon- 
day. He  was  off  promptly  to  time,  and  1  may  here 
add  that  the  result  was  such  that  I  hare  never  since 
deemed  it  necessary  to  visit  General  Sheridan  before 
giving  him  orders. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  General  Sheridan 
attacked  General  Early  at  the  crossing  of  the  Ope- 
quan  Creek,  and  after  a  most  sanguinary  and  bloody 
battle,  lasting  until  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  defeated 
him  with  heavy  loss,  carrying  his  entire  position 
from  Opequan  Creek  to  Winchester,  capturing  sev- 
eral thousand  prisoners  and  five  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  enemy  rallied  and  made  a  stand  in  a  strong  po- 
sition at  Fisher's  Hill,  where  he  was  uttackea  and 
again  defeated  with  heavy  loss  on  the  20th.  Sher- 
idan pursued  him  with  great  energy  through  Har- 
risonburg, Staunton,  and  the  gaps  oftho  Blue  Ridge. 
After  stripping  the  Upper  Valley  of  most  of  the  sup- 
plies and  provisions  for  the  rebel  army,  he  returned 
to  Strasburg,  and  took  position  on  the  north  side  of 
Cedar  Creek. 

Having  received  considerable  reinforcements, 
General  Early  again  returned  to  the  Valley,  and, 
on  the  9th  of  October,  his  cavalry  encountered  ours 
near  Strasburg,  where  the  rebels  were  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  eleven  pieces  of  artillery  and  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners.  On  the  night  of  the  18th 
the  enemy  crossed  the  mountains  which  separated 
the  branches  of  the  Shenandoah,  forded  the  north 
fork,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  and  the  fog,  surprised  and 
turned  our  left  flank,  and  captured  the  batteries 
which  enfiladed  our  whole  line.  Our  troops  fell 
back  with  heavy  loss  and  in  much  confusion,  but 
were  finally  rallied  between  Middletown  and  New- 
town. At  this  juncture  General  Sheridan,  who  was 
at  Winchester  when  the  battic  commenced,  arrived 
on  the  field,  arranged  his  lines  just  in  time  to  repulse 
a  heavy  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  immediately  as- 
suming the  offensive,  he  attacked  in  turn  with  great 
vigor.  The  enemy  was  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  the  loss  of  most  of  his  artillery  and  trams 
and  the  trophies  he  had  captured  in  the  morning. 
The  wreck  of  his  army  escaped  during  the  night, 
and  fled  in  the  direction  of  Staunton  and  Lynchburg. 
Pursuit  was  made  to  Mount  Jackson.  Thus  ended 
this,  the  enemy's  last  attempt  to  invade  the  North 
via  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  I  was  now  enabled  to 
return  the  Sixth  Corps  to  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac, 
and  to  send  one  division  from  Sheridan's  army  to 
the  Army  of  tho  James,  and  another  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  to  hold  Sherman's  new  acquisitions  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  thus  enable  him  to  move  without  de- 
taching from  his  force  for  that  purpose. 

Reports  from  various  sources  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  enemy  had  detached  three  divisions  from 
Petersburg  to  reenforce  Early  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  I  therefore  sent  the  Second  Corps  and 
Gregg's  division  of  cavalry,  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  a  force  of  General  Butler's  army,  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  August,  to  threaten  Richmond 
from  the  north  side  of  the  James,  to  prevent  him 
from  sending  troops  away,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw 
back  those  sent.     In  this  move  we  captured  six 

Sieces  of  artillery  and  several  hundred  prisoners, 
etained  troops  that  were  under  marching  orders, 
and  ascertained  that  but  one  division  (Kershaw's) 
of  the  three  reputed  detached,  had  gone. 

The  enemy  having  withdrawn  heavily  from  Peters- 
burs  to  resist  this  movement,  the  Fifth  Corps,  Gen- 
eral Warren  commanding,  was  moved  out  on  the 
18th  and  took  possession  of  the  Weldon  Railroad. 
During  the  day  he  had  considerable  fighting.  To 
regain  possession  of  the  road,  the  enemy  made  re- 


peated and  desperate  assaults,  but  was  each  tin* 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  On  the  night  of  the  80th 
the  troops  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  were  with- 
drawn, and  Hancock  and  Gregg  returned  to  the  front 
at  Petersburg.  On  the  25th  the  Second  Corps  and 
Gregg's  division  of  cavalry,  while  at  Beam's  Station 
destroying  the  railroad,  were  attacked,  and  after 
desperate  fighting,  a  part  of  our  line  save  war.  and 
five  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the  Bands  of  the 
enemy. 

By 'the  12th  of  September  a  branch  railroad  was 
completed  from  the  City  Point  and  Petersburg  Bail* 
road  to  the  Weldon  Railroad,  enabling  us  to  supply, 
without  difficulty,  in  all  weather,  the  army  in  front 
of  Petersburg. 

The  extension  of  our  lines  across  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road compelled  the  enemy  to  so  extend  his  that  it 
seemed  he  could  have  but  few  troops  north  of  the 
James  for  the  defence  of  Richmond.    On  the  night 
of  the  28th  the  Tenth  Corps,  Major-General  Birney, 
and  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  Major-General  Ord  com* 
manding,  of  General  Butler's  army,  were  crossed  to 
the  north  side  of  the  James,  and  advanced  on  As 
morning  of  the  29th,  carrying  the  very  strong  forti- 
fications and  intrenchments  oelow  Chapin'sTann, 
known  as  Fort  Harrison,  capturing  fifteen  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  the  New  Market  road  and  intrench- 
ments.    This  success  was  followed  up  by  a  gallant 
assault  upon  Fort  Gillmore,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Cbapm  Farm  fortifications,  in  which  we  were  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss.    Kautz's  cavalry  was  poshed 
forward  on  the  road  to  the  right  of  this,  supported 
by  infantry,  and  reached  the  enemy's  inner  line,  bat 
was  unable  to  get  further.    The  position  captured 
from  the  enemy  was  so  threatening  to  Richmond 
that  I  determined  to  hold  it    The  enemy  made  sev- 
eral desperate  attempts  to  dislodge  us,  all  of  which 
were  unsuccessful,  and  for  which  he  paid  dearij. 
On  the  morning  of  the  80th  General  Meade  sent  out 
a  reconnoissance,  with  a  view  to  attacking  the  ene- 
my's line  if  it  was  found  sufficiently  weakened  by 
withdrawal  of  troops  to  the  north  side.    In  this  re- 
connoissance  we   captured  and  held  the  enemy's 
works  near  Poplar  Spring  church.    In  the  afternoon 
troops  moving  to  get  to  the  left  of  the  point  gained 
were  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  heavy  force,  and 
compelled  to  fall  back  until  supported  by  the  forces 
holding  the  captured  works.     Our  cavalry  under 
Gregg  was  also  attacked,  but  repulsed  the  enemy 
with  great  loss. 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  enemy  attacked  Kanti's 
cavalry  north  of  the  James,  and  drove  it  back  with 
heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and 
the  loss  of  all  the  artillery— eight  or  nine  pieces. 
This  he  followed  up  by  an  attack  on  our  intrenched 
infantry  line,  but  was  repulsed  with  severe  slaugh- 
ter. On  the  18th  a  reconnoissance  was  sent  out  br 
General  Butler,  with  a  view  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
some  new  works  he  was  constructing,  which  resulted 
in  a  very  heavy  loss  to  us. 

On  the  27th  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  leaving 
only  sufficient  men  to  hold  its  fortified  line,  mered 
by  the  enemy's  right  fiank.  The  Second  Corps,  fol- 
lowed by  two  divisions  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  with  the 
cavalry  in  advance  and  covering  our  left  sank,  forced 
a  passage  of  Hatcher's  Run,  and  moved  up  the  south 
side  of  it  toward  the  South  Side  Railroad,  until  the 
Second  Corps  and  part  of  the  cavalry  reached  the 
Boydton  plank  road  where  it  crosses  Hatcher's  Ran. 
At  this  point  we  were  six  miles  distant  from  the 
South  Side  Railroad,  which  I  had  hoped  by  ton 
movement  to  reach  and  hold.  But  finding  that  wt 
had  not  reached  the  end  of  the  enemy's  fortifica- 
tions, and  no  place  presenting  itself  for  a  successful 
assault  by  which  he  might  be  doubled  up  and  short- 
ened,  I  determined  to  withdraw  to  within  our  forti- 
fied line.  Orders  were  given  accordingly.  Imme- 
diately upon  receiving  a  report  that  General  Wanto 
had  connected  with  General  Hancock,  I  returned  to 
my  headquarters.      Soon  after  I  left,  the  enemy 
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moved  out  across  Hatcher's  Run,  in  the  gap  be-  day  the  brave,  accomplished,  and  noble-hearted  Me* 

tween  Generals  Hancock  and  Warren,  which  was  Pherson  was  killed.    General  Logan  succeeded  him, 

not  closed  as  reported,  and  made  a  desperate  attack  and  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  through 

on  General  Hancock's  right  and  rear.    General  Han-  this  desperate  battle,  and  until  he  was  superseded  by 

cock  immediately  faced  his  corps  to  meet  it,  and  Major-General  Howard,  on  the  26tb,  with  the  same 

after  a  bloody  combat  drove  the  enemy  within  his  success  and  ability  that  had  characterized  him  in  the 

works,  and  withdrew  that  night  to  his  old  position.  command  of  a  corps  or  division. 

In  support  of  thia  movement  General  Butler  made  In  all  these  attacks  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with 

a  demonstration  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  James,  and  great  loss.    Finding  it  impossible  to  entirely  invest 

attacked  the  onemy  on  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  the  place,  General  Sherman,  after  securing  his  line 

also  on  the  Y  xk  River  Railroad.    In  the  former  he  of  communications  across  the  Chattahoochee,  moved 

was  unsuccessful ;  in  the  latter  he  succeeded  in  car-  his  main  force  round  by  the  enemy's  left  flank  upon 

lying  a  work  which  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the  Montgomery  and  Macon  roads,  to  draw  the  ene- 

his  forces  withdrawn  to  their  former  positions.  my  from  his  fortifications.    In  this  he  succeeded. 

From  this  time  forward  the  operations  in  front  of  and,   after  defeating  the   enemy  near  Rough  and 

Petersburg  and  Richmond,  until  the  spring  campaign  Ready,  Jonesboro',  and  Lovejoy's,  forcing  nim  to 

of  1865,  were  confined  to  the  defence  and  extension  retreat  to  the  south;  on  the  2d  of  September  occu- 

of  our  lines,  and  to  offensive  movements  for  crippling  pied  Atlanta,  the  objective  point  of  his  campaign, 

the  enemy^s  lines  of  communication,  and  to  prevent  About  the  time  of  this  move,  the  rebel  cavalry, 

his  detaching  any  considerable  force  to  send:  south,  under  Wheeler,  attempted  to  cut  his  communications 

By  the  7th  of  February  our  lines  were  extended  to  in  the  rear,  but  was  repulsed  at  Dalton,  and  driven 

Hatcher's  Run,  and  the  Weldon  Railroad  had  been  into  East  Tennessee,  whence  it  proceeded  west  to 

destroyed  to  Hicksford.  McMinnville,  Murfreesboro',  and  Franklin,  and  was 

General  Sherman  moved  from  Chattanooga  on  the  finally  driven  south  of  the  Tennessee.    The  damage 

6th  of  May,  with  the  Armies  of  the  Cumberland,  done  by  this  raid  was  repaired  in  a  few  days. 

Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  commanded,  respectively,  by  During  the  partial  investment  of  Atlanta,  General 

Generals  Thomas,  McPherson,  and  Scnofield,  upon  Rousseau  joined  General  Sherman  with  a  force  of 

Johnston's  army  at  Dalton ;  but  finding  the  enemy's  cavalry  from  Decatur,  having  made  a  successful  raid 

positions  at  Buzzard  Roost,  covering  Dalton,  too  upon  the  Atlanta  and  Montgomery  Railroad,  and  its 

strong  to  be  assaulted,  General  McPherson  was  sent  branches  near  Opelika.      Cavalry  raids  were  also 

through  Snake  Gap  to  turn  it,  whilst  Generals  Thorn-  made  by  Generals  McCook,  Garrard,  and  Stoneman, 

as  ana  Scnofield  threatened  it  in  front  and  on  the  to  cut  the  remaining  railroad  communication  with 

north.     This  movement  was  successful.    Johnston,  Atlanta.    The  first  two  were  successful — tbe  latter 

finding  his  retreat  likely  to  be  cut  off,  fell  back  to  disastrous. 

bis  fortified  position  at  Resaca,  where  he  was  at-  General  Sherman's  movement  from  Chattanooga 
tacked  on  the  afternoon  of  May  15th.  A  beavy  battle  to  Atlanta  was  prompt,  skilful,  and  brilliant.  The 
ensued.  During  the  night  the  enemy  retreated  south,  history  of  his  flank  movements  and  battles  during 
Late  on  the  17th  his  rear  guard  was  overtaken  near  that  memorable  campaign  will  ever  be  read  with  an 
Adairsville,  and  heavy  skirmishing  followed.  The  interest  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  in  history, 
next  morning,  however,  he  had  again  disappeared.  His  own  report,  and  those  of  his  subordinate  corn- 
He  was  vigorously  pursued,  and  was  overtaken  at  manders  accompanying  it,  give  the  details  of  that 
Cassville  on  the  19th,  but  during  the  ensuing  night  most  successful  campaign. 

retreated  across  the  Etowah.  Whilst  these  opera-  He  was  dependent  tor  the  supply  of  his  armies 
tions  were  going  on,  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis's  upon  a  single-track  railroad  from  Nashville  to  the 
division  of  Thomas's  army  was  sent  to  Rome,  cap-  point  where  be  was  operating.  This  passed  the  en- 
tering it  with  its  forts  and  artillery,  and  its  valuable  tire  distance  through  a'  hostile  country,  and  every 
mills  and  foundries.  General  Sherman,  having  given  foot  of  it  had  to  be  protected  by  troops.  Tbe  cavalry 
his  army  a  few  days'  rest  at  this  point,  again  put  it  force  of  the  enemy  under  Forrest,  in  Northern  Mis- 
in  motion  on  the  23d  for  Dallas,  with  a  view  of  turn-  sissippi,'  was  evidently  waiting  for  Sherman  to  ad- 
ing  the  difficult  pass  at  Allatoona.  On  the  afternoon  vance  far  enough  into  the  mountains  of  Georgia  to 
or  the  25th  the  advance  under  General  Hooker  had  make  a  retreat  disastrous,  to  get  upon  his  line  and 
a  severe  battle  with  the  enemy,  driving  him  back  to  destroy  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  further  use.  To 
New  Hope  Church,  near  Dallas.  Several  sharp  en-  guard  against  this  danger,  Sherman  left  what  he  sup- 
counters  occurred  at  this  point.  The  most  important  posed  to  be  a  sufficient  force  to  operate  against  For- 
was  on  the  28th,  when  the  enemy  assaulted  General  rest  in  West  Tennessee.  He  directed  General  Wash- 
McPherson  at  Dallas,  but  received  a  terrible  and  burn,  who  commanded  there,  to  send  Brigadier-Gen- 
bloody  repulse.  eral  S.  D.  Sturgis  in  command  of  this  force  to  attack 

On  the  4th  of  June  Johnston  abandoned  his  in-  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June  General 
trenched  position  at  New  Hope  Church,  and  retreat-  Sturgis  met  the  enemy  near  Guntown,  Mississippi, 
ed  to  the  strong  positions  of  Kenesaw,  Pine,  and  was  badly  beaten,  and  driven  back  in  utter  rout  ana 
Lost  Mountains.  He  was  forced  to  yield  the  two  confusion  to  Memphis,  a  distance  of  about  one  bun- 
last-named  places  and  concentrate  his  army  on  Ken-  dred  miles,  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy.  _  By  this, 
esaw,  where,  on  the  27th,  Generals  Thomas  and  Mc-  however,  the  enemy  was  defeated  in  bis  designs  upon 
Pherson  made  a  determined  but  unsuccessful  assault.  Sherman's  line  of  communications.  The  persistency 
On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  July  Sherman  commenced  with  which  he  followed  up  this  success  exhausted 
moving  his  army  by  the  right  flank,  and  on  the  morn-  him,  and  made  a  season  for  rest  and  repairs  neces- 
ing  or  the  3d  found  that  the  enemy,  in  consequence  sary.  In  the  mean  time  Major-General  A.  J.  Smith, 
ofthis  movement,  had  abandoned  Kenesaw  and  re-  with  the  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that 
treated  across  the  Chattahoochee.  had  been  sent  by  General  Sherman  to  General  Banks, 

General  Sherman  remained  on  the  Chattahoochee  arrived  at  Memphis  on  their  return  from  Red  River, 

to  give  his  men  rest  and  get  up  stores  until  the  17th  where  they  had  done  most  excellent  service.    Ho 

of  July,  when  he  resumed  his  operations,  crossed  was  directed  by  General  Sherman  to  immediately 

the  Chattahoochee,  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  take  the  offensive  against  Forrest.    This  he  did  with 

railroad  to  Augusta,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  to  the  promptness  and  effect  which  has  characterized 

Atlanta.     At  this  place  General  Hood  succeeded  his  whole  military  career.    On  the  14th  of  July  he 

General  Johnston  in  command  of  the  rebel  armv,  met  the  enemy  at  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  and  whipped 

and,  assuming  the  offensive-defensive  policy,  made  him  badly.    The  fighting  continued  through  three 

several  severe  attacks  upon  Sherman  in  the  vicinity  days.    Our  loss  was  small  compared  with  that  of  the 

of  Atlanta,  the  most  desperate  and  determined  of  enemy.    Having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  ex- 

which  was  on  the  22d  of  J  uly.    About  1  p.  m.  of  this  pcdition,  General  Smith  returned  to  Memphis. 
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During  the  months  of  March  and  April  this  same 
force  under  Forrest  annoyed  us  considerably.  On 
the  24th  of  March  it  captured  Union  City,  Kentucky, 
and  its  garrison,  and  on  the  24th  attacked  Paducah, 
commanded  by  Colonel  S.  G.  Hicks,  Fortieth  Illinois 
Volunteers.  Colonel  H.,  haying  but  a  small  force, 
withdrew  to  the  forts  near  the  river,  from  where  he 
repulsed  the  enemy  and  drove  him  from  the  place. 

On  the  13th  of  April  part  of  this  force,  under  the 
rebel  General  Buford,  summoned  the  garrison  of 
Columbus,  Kentucky,  to  surrender,  but  received  for 
reply  from  Colonel  Lawrence,  Thirty-fourth  New 
Jersey  Volunteers,  that,  being  placed  there  by  his 
Government,  with  adequate  force  to  hold  his  post  and 
repel  all  enemies  from  it,  surrender  was  out  of  the 
question. 

On  the  morning  of  the  same  day  Forrest  attacked 
Fort  Pillow,  Tennessee,  garrisoned  by  a  detachment 
of  Tennessee  cavalry  and  the  First  Iiegiment  Alabama 
colored  troops,  commanded  by  Major  Booth.  The 
garrison  fought  bravely  until  about  8  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  enemy  carried  the  works  by  as- 
sault ;  and,  after  our  men  threw  down  their  arms, 
proceeded  to  an  inhuman  and  merciless  massacre  of 
the  garrison. 

On  the  14th,  General  Buford,  haying  failed  at  Co- 
lumbus, appeared  before  Paducah,  but  was  again 
driven  off. 

Guerrillas  and  raiders,  seemingly  emboldened  by 
Forrest's  operations,  were  also  very  active  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  most  noted  of  these  was  Morgan.  With 
a  force  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  cavalry  he  en- 
tered the  State  through  Pound  Gap  in  the  latter  part 
of  May.  On  the  11th  of  June  he  attacked  and  cap- 
tured Cynthiana,  with  its  entire  garrison.  On  the 
12th  he  was  overtaken  by  General  Burbridge,  and 
completely  routed  with  heavy  loss,  and  was  finally 
driven  out  of  the  State.  This  notorious  guerrilla 
was  afterwards  surprised  and  killed  near  Greenville,' 
Tennessee,  and  his  command  captured  and  dispersed 
by  General  Gillem. 

In  the  absence  of  official  reports  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Red  River  expedition,  except  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  movements  of  the  troops  sent  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman  under  A.  J.  Smith,  I  am  unable  to  give 
the  date  of  its  starting.  The  troops  under  General 
Smith,  comprising  two  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  a  detachment  of  tha  Seventeenth  Army  Corps, 
left  Vicksburg  on  the  10th  of  March  and  reached  the 
designated  point  on  Red  River  one  day  earlier  than 
that  appointed  by  General  Banks.  The  rebel  forces 
at  Fort  De  Russey,  thinking  to  defeat  him,  left  the 
fort  on  the  14th  to  give  him  battle  in  the  open  field ; 
but,  while  occupying  the  enemy  with  skirmishing 
and  demonstrations,  Smith  pushed  forward  to  Fort 
De  Russey,  which  had  been  left  with  a  weak  garrison, 
and  captured  it  with  its  garrison — about  850  men,  11 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  many  small-arms.  Our  loss 
was  but  slight.  *  On  the  15th  he  pushed  forward  to 
Alexandria,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  18th.  On 
the  21st  he  had  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  at 
Henderson  Hill,  in  which  ne  defeated  him,  capturing 
210  prisoners  and  4  pieces  of  artillery. 

On  the  28th  he  again  attacked  and  defeated  the 
enemy  under  the  rebel  General  Taylor,  at  Cane  River. 
By  the  26th  General  Banks  had  assembled  his  whole 
army  at  Alexandria  and  pushed  forward  to  Grand 
Ecore.  On  the  morning  of  April  6th  he  moved  from 
Grand  Ecore.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  his  ad- 
vance engaged  the  enemy  near  Pleasant  Hill  and 
dr:ve  him  from  the  field.  On  the  same  afternoon  the 
enemy  made  a  stand  eight  miles  beyond  Pleasant 
Hill,  but  was  again  compelled  to  retreat.  On  the  8th, 
at  Sabine  Cross-Roads  and  Peach  Hill,  the  enemy  at- 
tacked and  defeated  his  advance,  capturing  nineteen 
pieces  of  artillery  and  an  immense  amount  of  trans- 

Sortation  aud  stores.  During  the  night  General 
tanks  fell  back  to  Pleasant  Hill,  where  another  bat- 
tle was  fought  on  the  9th,  and  the  enemy  repulsed 
with  great  loss.    During  the  night  General  Hanks 


continued  his  retrograde  movement  to  Grand  Ecore, 
and  thence  to  Alexandria,  which  he  reached  on  tbt 
27th  of  April.  Here  a  serious  difficulty  arose  in  get- 
ting Admiral  Porter's  fleet,  which  accompanied  the 
expedition,  oyer  the  rapids,  the  water  having  fallen 
so  much  since  they  passed  up  as  to  prevent  their  re- 
turn. At  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  (now  Brigadier- 
General)  Bailey,*  and  under  his  superintendence, 
wing-dams  were  constructed,  by  which  the  channel 
was  contracted  so  that  the  fleet  passed  down  the 
rapids  in  safety. 

The  army  evacuated  Alexandria  on  the  14th  of 
May,  after  considerable  skirmishing  with  the  enemy*! 
advance,  and  reached  Morganzia  and  Point  Conjpee 
near  the  end  of  the  month.  The  disastrous  termina- 
tion of  this  expedition,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
rendered  impracticable  the  carrying  out  of  my  plan 
of  a  movement  in  force  sufficient  to  insure  the  cap- 
ture of  Mobile. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  Major-General  Steele  left  Lit- 
tie  Rock  with  the  Seventh  Army  Corps  to  cooperate 
with  General  Banks's  expedition  on  Red  River,  and 
reached  Arkadelphia  on  the  28th.  On  the  16th  of 
April,  after  driving  the  enemy  before  him,  he  was 
joined,  near  Elkin  s  Ferry,  in  Washita  County,  by 
General  Thayer,  who  bad  marched  from  Fort  Smith. 
After  several  severe  skirmishes,  in  which  the  enemv 
was  defeated,  General  Steele  reached  Camden,  which 
he  occupied  about  the  middle  of  April. 

On  learning  the  defeat  and  consequent  retreat  of 
General  Banks  on  Red  River,  and  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  own  trains  at  Mark's  mill,  in  Dallas  County, 
General  Steele  determined  to  fall  back  to  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  He  left  Camden  on  the  26th  of  April,  and 
reached  Little  Rock  on  the  2d  of  May.  On  the  50th 
of  April,  the  enemy  attacked  him  while  crossing 
Saline  River  at  Jenkins's  Ferry,  but  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  Our  loss  was  about  600  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Major-General  Canby,  who  had  been  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  "Military  Division  of  the  West 
Mississippi,"  was  therefore  directed  to  send  the  Nine- 
teenth Army  Corps  to  join  the  armies  operating 
against  Richmond,  and  to  limit  the  remainder  of  hia 
command  to  such  operations  as  might  be  necessary 
to  hold  the  positions  and  lines  of  communications  he 
then  occupied. 

Before  starting  General  A.  J.  Smith's  troops  back 
to  Sherman,  General  Canby  sent  a  part  of  them  to  dis- 
perse a  force  of  the  enemy  that  was  collecting  near 
the  Mississippi  River.  General  Smith  met  and  de- 
feated this  force  near  Lake  Chicot  on  the  5th  of  June. 
Our  loss  was  about  forty  killed  and  seventy  wounded. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  General  Canby  sent 
Major-General  Gordon  Granger,  with  such  forces  as 
he  could  collect  to  codperate  with  Admiral  Farragut 
against  the  defences  of  Mobile  Bay.  On  the  8th  of 
August  Fort  Gaines  surrendered  to  the  combined 
naval  and  land  forces.  Fort  Powell  was  blown  up  and 
abandoned. 

On  the  9th,  Fort  Morgan  was  forested,  and,  after  a 
severe  bombardment,  surrendered  on  the  23d.  The 
total  captures  amounted  to  1,464  prisoners,  and  101 
pieces  of  artillery. 

About  the  last  of  August,  it  being  reported  that  the 
rebel  General  Price,  with  a  force  of  about  10,000  men, 
had  reached  Jacksonport,  on  his  way  to  invade  Mis- 
souri, General  A.  J.  Smith's  command,  then  en  rovt4 
from  Memphis  to  join  Sherman,  was  ordered  to  Mis- 
souri. A  cavalry  force  was  also,  at  the  -same  time, 
sent  from  Memphis,  under  command  of  Colonel  Wins- 
low.  This  made  General  Rosecrans's  forces  superior 
to  those  of  Price,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  he 
would  be  able  to  check  Price  and  drive  him  back; 
while  the  forced  under  General  Steele,  in  Arkansas, 
would  cut  off  his  retreat.  On  the  26th  dar  of  Sep- 
tember Price  attacked  Pilot  Knob  and  forcea  the  gar- 
rison to  retreat,  and  thence  moved  north  to  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  continued  up  that  river  toward 
Kansas.     General  Curtis,  commanding  department 
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of  Kansas,  immediately  collected  such  forces  as  he  man  proposed  the  abandonment  and  destruction  of 

could  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Kansas,  while  General  that  place,  with  all  the  railroads  leading  to  it,  and 

Bosecrans's  cavalry  was  operating-  in  his  rear.  telegraphed  me  as  follows : 

The  enemy  was  brought  to  battle  on  the  Big  Blue  n n  A    n  .  Vi-a    w^„ 

and  defeated,  with  the  Toss  of  nearly  all  bis  artillery  Dc8patch  ftbout  ^^S^S^Sl  ^toTis*  n7w^oss- 

and  trains  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners.    He  ing  Coosa  Hirer,  twelve  miles  below  Rome,  bound  west.    If 

made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Northern  Arkansas,  he  passes  over  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  hnd  I  not  bettor  ex- 


lUnn.nA.A  •  annA-iAi.  <>.•<•«  .«««  ka  „«iwi      tkaM  {.  ments  ordered  reach  Nashville. 

tie  purpose  a  superior  force  may  be  used.     There  is  w  T  SHERMAN,  Major-General. 

no  reason  why  General  Rosecrans  should  not  have        Lieutenant-General  Gsaht." 
concentrated  his  forces,  and  beaten  and  driven  Price        -,        ...       ,      .      ,.  "     .  ..  -       ,  .     . 

before  the  latter  reached  Pilot  Knob.  AV F°J  a  fu»  understanding  of  the  plan  referred  to  in 

September  20th,  the  enemy's  cavalry,  under  For-  *?,ide8P^h».II1  quote  from  the  letter  sent  by  Colonel 

rest/crossed  theTennessee  near  Waterloo,  Alabama,  porter*-  "J,  will  therefore  gjve  my  opinion,  that  your 

and  on  the  23d  attacked  the  garrison  at  Athens,  con-  Fmv  an*  Canby's  should  be  reeuforced  to  the  max- 

sisting  of  six  hundred  men,  which  capitulated  on  the  J™"*;  that  after  7°«  «e*  Wilmington,  you  strike 

24th.    Soon  after  the  surrender  two  regiments  of  for   Savannah   and   the  river  •   that  Canby  be   in- 

reinforcements  arrived,  and  after  a  severe  fight  were  ;tructcd  to  hold  the  Mississippi  River,  and  send  a 


lasm  on  me  z<m,  ana  on  me  same  aay  cut  inenasn-     — - — » — Tn-i   " — 1^    • , V  — r* 

yille  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  near  Tullahoma  and  readT  a»  *»*  as  Wilmington  is  sealed  as  to  com- 
Decbard.  On  the  morning  of  the  80th  one  column  meree,  and  the  city  of  Savannah  is  in  our  posses- 
of  Forrest's  command,  under  Buford,  appeared  be-  »lon;  Jh"  wa».m  rePlv  to  a  lcJtter  of  «";•  ?f  date 
fore  Huntsville,  and  summoned  the  surrender  of  the  September  12th,  in  answer  to  a  despatch  of  his  con- 
garrison.  Receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he  taming  substantially  the  same  proposition,  and  in 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  until  next  morn-  which  I  informed  liim  of  a  proposed  movement 
ing,  when  he  again  summoned  its  surrender,  and  against  Wilmington,  and  of  the  situation  in  Vir- 
received  the  same  reply  as  on  the  night  before.    Ho  g1111**  et°. 

withdrew  in  tho  direction  of  Athens,  which  place  had  Crrr  Point,  Va.,  October  11, 1864—11  a.  w. 

been  regarrisoned,  and  attacked  it  on  the  afternoon  "£our  despatch  of  October  10th  received.    Does  It  not  look 

of  the  1st  of  October,  but  without  success.  On  the  "iL"0^,TM^Minai^Mth!Jrx^nM  *??£  T^' 
mMm;n»  «r  *\*A  oa  k«  M«A—A,i  is.  «*+«»i.  i„,+  »..  Lessee,  nslng  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  Memphis  and  Charles- 
morning  of  the  2d  he  renewed  his  attack,  but  was  ^n  ^  to Supply  his  bate  on  the  Tennessee  River,  about 
handsomely  repulsed.  Florence  or  Decatur?  If  he  does  this,  be  ought  to  be  met 
Another  column  under  Forrest  appeared  before  and  prevented  from  getting  north  of  the  Tennessee  Elver. 
Columbia  on  the  morning  of  the  1st,  but  did  not  If  you  were  to  cut  loose,  I  do  not  believe  yon  would  meet 
make  an  attack.  On  the  morning  of  the  8d  he  moved  Hood's  army,  but  would  be  bushwhacked  by  all  tho  old  men 
toward  Mount  Pleasant.  While  these  operations  "*  Httlebqrs,  and  such  railroad  guards  as  an  still  left  at 
«,*»_«.  ~A;n~  ««  AVAM.  AVA~*;,,_  «...  MB<iA  K«T/iAnA.Ai  home.  Hood  would  probably  strike  for  Nashville,  thinking 
were  going  on,  every  exertion  was  made  by  General  that  b       m   north  £  ^^^^  g^ter  d^agj  upon  ua 

Thomas  to  destroy  the  forces  under  Forrest  before  tDan  w0*  ^^  apon  the  nhii\*  by  |olng  south.    If  there  Is 

he  could  recross  the  Tennessee,  but  was  unable  to  any  way  of  getting  at  Hood's  army  I  would  prefer  that ;  but 

prevent  his  escape  to  Corinth,  Mississippi.  I  must  trust  to  your  own  judgment.    I  find  I  shall  nut  be 

I  n  September,  an  expedition  under  General  Bur-  able  to  send  a  force  from  here  to  act  with  you  on  Savannah, 

bridge  was  sent  to  destroy  the  salt  works  at  Saltville,  Your  movements,  toerefore,  will  be  independent  of  mine;  at 

Virania. '  He  met  the  enemy  on  the  2d  of  October  }g*  nnt"  ?°  *Ll  ,f  Rlc5mo°d  takes  place.    I  am  afra  «l 

u   **  *u      TZ-i      *    i     l  iff:  «ai!  mi       VY"/MC*»  Thomas,  with  such  lines  of  road  as  he  has  to  protect,  could 

about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Saltyille,  and  drove  not  preVent  Hood  from  going  north.    With  Wilson  turned 

him  into  his  strongly  intrenched  position  around  tho  loose,  with  all  vour  cavalry,  you  will  find  the  rebels  put 

salt  workst  from  which  he  was  unable  to  dislodge  much  more  on  the  defensive  than  heretofore, 

him.     During  the  night  he  withdrew  his  command  IT.  9.  GRANT,  Lieutenant-General. 

and  returnedto  Kentucky.  Major-General  W.  T.  Suxbhax. 

General  Sherman,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  KnrosToir,  Ga.,  October  11—11  a.  m. 

Atlanta,  put  his  armies  in  camp  in  and  about  the  Hood  moved  his  army  from  Palmetto  Station  across  by 

place,  and  made  all  preparations  for  refitting  and  Dallas  and  Cedartown,  and  Is  now  on  the  Coosa  River,  south 

supplying  them  for  future  service.    The  great  length  of  Rome.    Ho  threw  one  corps  on  my  road  at  Acworth,  and 

of  road  from  Atlanta  to  the  Cumberland  Biver,  how-  J.  ™  *>"*<*  t0  fo»ow-    \  hold  Atlanta  with  the  Twentieth 

ever  which  had  to  be  guarded,  allowed  the  troops  Jgy-  ^^^^^^X^  «r.  We" 

but  little  rest.  cannot  remain  here  on  the  defensive.    With  tho  20,000  men. 

During  this  time  Jefferson  Davis  made  a  speech  m  and  the  bold  cavalry  he  has,  he  can  constantly  break  my 

Macon,  Georgia,  which  was  reported  in  the  papers  roads.  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  make  a  wroek  of  the  road, 

of  the  South,  and  soon  became  known  to  the  whole  and  of  the  country  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  including 

country,  disclosing  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  thus  en-  the  latter  city-Bend  back  all  my  wounded  and  worthless, 

had  been  beaten 

attempt  at  the  defensive, , , 

take  the  offensive  against  the  army  that  had  so  often  have  to  guess  at  my  puma    The  difference  in  war  is  full 

defeated  it.  twenty-five  per  cent    I  can  make  Savannah,  Charleston,  or 

In  execution  of  this  plan,  Hood,  with  his  army,     the  mouth  ohhe  Chattahoochee.  

was.aoon   reported   to>e\southwest  of  Atlanf  lo£"er  quick,  as  I  ^T^k^ 

Moving  far  to  Sherman's  right,  he   succeeded   in  Lieutenant-General  Gsakt. 

reaching  the  railroad  about  Big  Shanty,  and  moved  _                _     ^     „     M  ^mma    ^  ^ 

north  on  it.  CrrT  PW**i  Va.,  October  11, 1804—11:80  p.  m. 

Gener.1  Shennyn .  le.ri.ng  .  fore,  to  hold  AtUnt^  the^todZl^^^7b?n^fhotab^"ra2 

with  the  remainder  of  his  army  fell  unon  him  and  Tennessee  River  firmly,  yon  may  make  it,  destroying  all  the 

drove  him  to  Gadston,  Alabama,     seeing  the  con-  railroad  south  of  Dal  ton  or  Chattanooga,  as  you  think  best. 

stent  annoyance  he  would  have  with  the  roads  to  his  U.  S.  GRANT,  Uoutenapt-GcneraL 

rear  if  he  attempted  to  hold  Atlanta,  General  Sher-  Major-General  W.  T.  Siizrmax. 
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i                                It  was  the  original  design  to  hold  Atlanta,  and  by  move  northward,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  had 

!                             getting  through  to  the  coast,  with  a  garrison  left  ing  to  his  certain  doom.    At  all  events,  had  1  bad 

on  the  southern  railroads,  leading  east  and  west,  the  power  of  commanding  both  armies,  1  should  not 

through  Georgia,  to  effectually  sever  the  east  from  have  changed  the  orders  under  which  he  seemed  to 

i                            the  west.    In  other  words,  cut  the  would-be  Confed-  be  acting.    On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October  the  td 

j                            eracy  in  two  again,  as  it  had  been  cut  once  by  our  vance  ot  Hood's  army  attacked  the  garrison  si  De< 

gaining  possession  of  the  Mississippi  River.   General  catur,  Alabama,  but  failing  to  carry  the  place,  with- 

berman's  plan  virtually  effected  this  object.  drew  toward  Cortland,  and  succeeded,  in  the  face  of 

General  Sherman  commenced  at  once  his  prepara-  our  cavalry,  in  effecting  a  lodgment  on  the  north  side 
t'jons  for  his  proposed  movement,  keeping  his  army  in  of  the  Tennessee  River,  near  Florence.  On  the  28th 
position  in  the  mean  time  to  watch  Hood.  Becoming  Forrest  reached  the  Tennessee,  at  Fort  Hieman,  and 
satisfied  that  Hood  bad  moved  westward  from  Gads-  captured  a  gunboat  and  three  transports.  On  the 
den  across  Sand  Mountain,  General  Sherman  sent  the  second  of  November  he  planted  batteries  above  and 
Fourth  Corps,  Major-General  Stanley  commanding,  below  Johnsonville,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  Major-General  Schofield  isolating  three  gunboats  and  eight  transports.  On 
commanding,  Sack  to  Chattanooga  to  report  to  Major-  the  4th  the  enemy  opened  his  batteries  upon  the 
General  Thomas,  at  Nashville,  whom  he  had  placed  in  place,  and  was  replied  to  from  the  gunboats  and  the 
command  of  all  the  troops  of  his  military  division,  garrison.  The  gunboats  becoming  disabled  were  set 
save  the  four  army  corps  and  cavalry  division  he  on  fire,  as  also  were  the  transports,  to  prevent  their 
designed  to  move  with  through  Georgia.  With  the  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  About  a  million 
troops  thus  left  at  his  disposal,  there  was  little  doubt  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  stores  and  property  on 
that  General  Thomas  could  hold  the  line  of  the  Ten-  the  levee  and  in  storehouses  was  consumed  by  fire, 
aessee,  or  in  the  event  Hood  should  force  it,  would  On  the  fifth  the  enemy  disappeared  and  crossed  to 
be  able  to  concentrate  and  beat  him  in  battle.  It  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  River,  above  John- 
was  therefore  readily  consented  to  that  Sherman  sonville,  moving  toward  Clifton,  and  subseonentlv 
should  start  for  the  sea-coast.  joined  Hood.    On  the  night  of  the  5th  General  Scho- 

Having  concentrated  his  troops  at  Atlanta  by  the  field,  with  the  advance  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps, 

14th  of  November,  he  commenced  his  march,  threat-  reached  Johnsonville,  but  finding  the  enemy  gone, 

ening  both  Augusta  and  Macon.    His  coming-out  was  ordered  to  Pulaski,  and  put  in  command  of  all 

point  could  not  he  definitely  fixed.   Having  to  gather  the  troops  there,  with  instructions  to  watch  the 

nis  subsistence  as  he  marched  through  the  country,  movements  of  Hood  and  retard  his  advance,  but  not 

it  was  not  impossible  that  a  force  inferior  to  his  own  to  risk  a  general  engagement  until  the  srrival  of 

might  compel  him  to  head  for  such  point  as  he  could  General  A.  J.  Smith's  command  from  Missouri,  and 

reach,  instead  of  such  as  he  might  prefer.   The  blind-  until  General  Wilson  could  get  his  cavalry  remounted. 

ness  of  the  enemy,  however,  in  ignoring  this  move-  On  the  19th  General  Hood  continued  his  advance, 

ment,  and  sending  Hood's  army,  the  only  consider-  General  Thomas,  retarding  him  as  much  as  possible, 

able  force  he  had  west  of  Richmond  and  east  of  the  fell  back  toward  Nashville  for  the  purpose  of  coneen- 

Mississippi  River,  northward  on  an  offensive  cam-  trating  his  command  and  gaining  time  for  the  arrival 

paign,  left  the  whole  country  open,  and  Sherman's  ef  reinforcements.    The  enemy  coming  up  with  our 

route  to  his  own  choice.  main  force,  commanded  by  General  bcnofield,  at 

How  that  campaign  was  conducted,  how  little  op-  Franklin,  on  the  80th,  assaulted  our  works  repeat- 
position  was  met  with,  the  condition  of  the  country  edly  during  the  afternoon  until  late  at  night,  but 
through  which  the  armies  passed,  the  capture  of  Fort  were  in  every  instance  repulsed.  His  loss  in  this 
McAllister,  on  the  Savannah  River,  and  the  occupa-  battle  was  1,750  killed,  70S  prisoners,  and  8,600 
tion  of  Savannah  on  the  21st  of  December,  are  all  wounded.  Among  his  losses  were  six  general  officers 
clearly  set  forth  in  General  Sherman's  admirable  killed,  six  wounded,  and  one  captured.  Our  entire 
report.  loss  was  2,300.    This  was  the  first  serious  opposition 

Soon  after  General  Sherman  commenced  his  march  the  enemy  met  with,  and  I  am  satisfied  was  the  fatal 
from  Atlanta,  two  expeditions,  one  from  Baton  Rouge,  blow  to  all  his  expectations.    During  the  night  Gen- 
Louisiana,   and   one   from  Vicksburg,   Mississippi,  eral  Schofield  fell  back  toward  Nashville.    This  left 
were  started  by  General  Can  by  to  cut  the  enemy's  the  field  to  the  enemy — not  lost  by  battle,  but  volnn- 
line    of   communication    with    Mobile    and    detain  tarily  abandoned — so  that  General  Thomas's  whole 
troops  in  that  field.     General  Foster,  commanding  force  might  be  brought  together.    The  enemy  fol- 
Department  of  the  South,  also  sent  an  expedition,  lowed  up  and  commenced  the  establishment  of  his 
via  Broad  River,  to  destroy  the  railroad  between  line  in  front  of  Nashville  on  the  second  of  December. 
Charleston  and   Savannah.     The  expedition  from  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  Hood  was  cross- 
Vicksburg,  under  command  of  Brevet  Brigadier*  ing  the  Tennessee  River,  and  that  Prico  was  going 
General  E.  D.  Osband  (Colonel  Third  United  States  out  of  Missouri,  General  Rosecrans  was  ordered  to 
colored  cavalry),  captured,  on  the  27th  of  November,  send  to  General  Thomas  the  troops  of  General  A.  J. 
and  destroyed  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad  bridge  Smith's  command  and  such  other  troops  as  he  could 
and  trestle-work  over  Big  Black  River,  near  Canton,  snare.    The  advance  of  this  reinforcement  reached 
thirty  miles  of  the  road,  and  two  locomotives,  besides  Nashville  on  the  80th  November, 
large  amounts  of  stores.   The  expedition  from  Baton  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  December  General 
Rouge  was  without  favorable  results.    Tbe  expedi-  Thomas  attacked  Hood  in  position,  and,  in  a  battle 
tion  from  the  Department  of  the  South,  under  the  lasting  two  dnys,  defeated  and  drove  him  from  the 
immediate  command  of  Brigadier-GeneralJohn  P.  field  m  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  jn  our  hands 
Hatch,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand  men  of  all  most  of  his  artillery  and  many  thousand  prisoners, 
arms,  including  a  brigade  from  the  navy,  proceeded  including  four  general  officers, 
up  Broad  River  and  debarked  at  Boyd's  Neck  on  the  Before  tbe  battle  of  Nashville  I  grew  very  impa- 
29th  of  November,  from  where  it  moved  to  strike  the  tient  over,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  unnecessary  de- 
railroad  at  Grahamsville.     At  Honey  Hill,   about  lay.    This  impatience  was  increased  upon  learning 
three  miles  from  Grahamsville,  the  enemy  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  sent  a  force  of  cavalry  across  tbe 
and  attacked  in  a  strongly  fortified  position,  which  Cumberland  into  Kentucky.    I  feared  Hood  woold 
resulted,  after  severe  fighting,  in  our  repulse  with  a  cross  his  whole  army  and  give  us  gr?at  trouble  there, 
loss  of  746  in  killed,  wounded!  and  missing.    During  After  urging  upon  General  Thomas  the  necessity  of 
tbe  night  General  Hatch  withdrew.    On  the  6th  of  immediately  assuming  the  offensive,  I  started  vest 
December  General  Foster  obtained  a  position  cover-  to  superintend  matters  there  in  person.    Reaching 
ing  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  between  Washington  City,  I  received  General  Thomas's  de> 
the  Coosawatchie  and  Talifinnv  Rivers.  spatch  announcing  his  attack  upon  the  enemy,  and 

Hood,  instead  of  following  Sherman,  continued  his  the  result  as  far  as  the  battle  had  progressed.   I  was 
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delighted.  All  fears  and  apprehensions  were  dis- 
pelled. I  am  not  yet  satisfied  but  that  General  Tho- 
mas, immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  Hood  be* 
fore  Nashville,  and  before  he  had  time  to  fortify, 
should  have  moved  out  with  his  whole  force  and 
given  him  battle,  instead  of  waiting  to  remount  his 
cavalry,  which  delayed  him  until  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  made  it  impracticable  to  attack  earlier 
than  he  did.  But  his  final  defeat  of  Hood  was  so 
complete  that  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  vindication  of 
that  distinguished  officer's  judgment. 

After  Hood's  defeat  at  Nashville  he  retreated, 
closely  pursued  by  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  the  Ten- 
nessee  River,  being  forcea  to  abandon  many  pieces 
of  artillery  and  most  of  his  transportation.  On  the 
28th  of  December  our  advance  forces  ascertained 
that  he  had  made  good  his  escape  to  the  south  side 
of  the  river. 

About  this  time,  the  rains  having  set  in  heavily  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  malting  it  difficult  to 
move  army  transportation  and  artillery,  General 
Thomas  stopped  the  pursuit  by  his  main  force  at  the 
Tennessee  Kiver.  A  small  force  of  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  W.  J.  Palmer,  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers, continued  to  follow  Hood  for  some  distance, 
capturing  considerable  transportation  and  the  ene- 
mas pontoon  bridge.  The  details  of  these  operations 
will  be  found  clearly  set  forth  in  General  Thomas's 
report. 

A  cavalry  expedition,  under  Brevet  Major-General 
Grierson,  started  from  Memphis  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember. On  the  25th  he  surprised  and  captured 
Forrest's  dismounted  camp  at  Verona,  Mississippi, 
on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  destroyed  the  rail- 
road, sixteen  cars  loaded  with  wagons  and  pontoons 
for  Hood's  army,  4,000  new  English  carbines,  and 
large  amounts  of  public  stores.  On  the  morning  of 
the  28th  he  attacked  and  captured  a  force  of  the 
enemy  at  Egypt,  and  destroyed  a  train  of  fourteen 
cars  j  thence  turning  to  the  southwest,  he  struck  the 
Mississippi  Central  Railroad  at  Winona,  destroyed  the 
factories  and  large  amounts  of  stores  at  Bankston,  and 
the  machine  shops  and  public  property  at  Grenada, 
arriving  at  Vicksburg  January  5th. 

Daring  these  operations  in  Middle  Tennessee,  the 
enemy,  with  a  force  under  General  Breckinridge,  en- 
tered East  Tennessee.  On  the  13th  of  November,  he 
attacked  General  Gillem,  near  Morristown,  capturing 
his  artillery  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  Gillem, 
with  what  was  left  of  his  command,  retreated  to 
Knoxville.  Following  up  his  success,  Breckinridge 
moved  to  near  Knoxville,  but  withdrew  on  the  18th, 
followed  by  General  Ammen.  Under  the  directions 
of  General  Thomas,  General  Stoneman  concentrated 
the  commands  of  Generals  Burbridge  and  Gillem 
near  Bean's  Station,  to  operate  against  Breckinridge, 
and  destroy  or  drive  him  into  Virginia — destroy  the 
salt  works  at  Saltville,  and  the  railroad  into  Virginia 
as  far  as  he  could  go  without  endangering  his  com- 
mand. On  the  12th  of  December  he  commenced  his 
movement,  capturing  and  dispersing  the  enemy's 
force  wherever  he  met  them.  On  the  16th  he  struck 
the  enemy,  under  Vaugn,  at  Marion,  completely 
routing  and  pursuing  him  to  Wytheville,  capturing 
all  his  artillery,  trains,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  prisoners ;  and  destroyed  Wytheville,  with  its 
stores  and  supplies,  and  the  extensive  lead  works 
near  there.  Returning  to  Marion,  he  met  a  force 
under  Breckinridge,  consisting,  among  other  troops, 
of  the  garrison  of  Saltville,  that  had  started  in  pur- 
suit. Ho  at  once  made  arrangements  to  attack  it 
the  next  morning  ;  but  morning  found  Breckinridge 
gone.  He  then  moved  directly  to  Saltville,  and  de- 
stroyed the  extensive  salt  works  at  that  place,  a  large 
amount  of  stores,  and  captured  eight  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. Having  thus  successfully  executed  his  instruc- 
tions, he  returned  General  Burbridge  to  Lexington 
and  General  Gillem  to  Knoxville. 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  was  the  most  import- 
ant sea-coast  port  left  to  the  enemy  through  which 


to  get  supplies  from  abroad,  and  send  cotton  and 
other  products  out  by  blockade-runners,  besides  be- 
ing a  place  of  great  strategic  value.  The  navy  had 
been  making  strenuous  exertions  to  seal  the  harbor 
of  Wilmington,  but  with  only  partial  effect.  The 
nature  of  the  outlet  of  Cape  Fear  River  was  such  that 
it  required  watching  for  so  great  a  distance  that, 
without  possession  of  the  land  north  of  New  Inlet,  or 
Fort  Fisher,  it  was  impossible  for  the  navy  to  entire- 
ly close  the  harbor  against  the  entrance  of  blockade- 
runners. 

To  secure  the  possession  of  this  land  required  the 
cooperation  of  a  land  force,  which  I  agreed  to  fur- 
nish. I  immediately  commenced  the  assemblage  in 
Hampton  Roads,  under  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  of  the 
most  formidable  armada  ever  collected  for  concen- 
tration upon  one  given  point.  This  necessarily  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  loyal  North  ;  and  through  the  imprudence  of  the 

Eublic  press,  and  very  likely  of  officers  of  both 
ranches  of  service,  the  exact  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion became  a  subject  of  common  discussion  in  the 
newspapers  both  North  and  South.  The  enemy,  thus 
warned,  prepared  to  meet  it  This  caused  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  expedition  until  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, when,  being  again  called  upon  by  Hon.  G.  V. 
Fox,  Assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  agreed  to  for* 
nish  the  men  required  at  once,  and  went  myself,  in  com- 
pany with  Major-General  Butler,  to  Hampton  Roads, 
where  we  had  a  conference  with  Admiral  Porter  as  to 
the  force  required  and  the  time  of  starting.  A  force 
of  six  thousand  five  hundred  men  was  regarded  as 
sufficient.  The  time  of  starting  was  not  definitely 
arranged,  but  it  was  thought  all  would  be  ready  by 
the  6th  of  December,  if  not  before.  Learning,  on 
the  30th  of  November,  that  Bragg  had  gone  to 
Georgia,  taking  with  him  most  of  the  forces  about 
Wilmington,  I  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  expedition  should  reach  its  destination  be- 
fore the  return  of  Bragg,  and  directed  General  Butler 
to  make  all  arrangements  for  the  departure  of  Major- 
General  Weitzel,  who  had  been  designated  to  com- 
mand the  land  forces,  so  that  the  navy  might  not  bo 
detained  one  moment. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the  following  instructions 
were  given : 

Cm  Ponrr,  Va.,  December  6, 1864. 

Gejtfral:  The  first  object  of  the  expedition  under  Gen- 
eral Weitzel  la  to  close  to  the  enemy  the  port  of  Wilmington. 
If  successful  In  this,  the  second  will  be  to  capture  Wilming- 
ton itselt  There  are  reasonable  grounds  to  hope  for  success, 
if  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  absence  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  enemy's  forces  now  looking  after  Sherman  in  Georgia. 
The  directions  yon  have  given  for  the  numbers  and  equip- 
ment of  the  expedition  are  all  right,  except  in  the  unimpor- 
tant matter  of  where  they  embark  and  the  amount  or  in- 
trenching tools  to  be  taken.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
will  be  gained  by  effecting  a  landing  on  the  main  land  be- 
tween Cape  Fear  River  and  the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  north 
entrance  to  the  river.  Should  snch  landing  be  effected 
whilst  the  enemy  still  holds  Fort  Fisher  and  the  batteries 
guarding  the  entrance  to  tho  river,  then  the  tooops  should 
intrench  themselves,  and,  by  cooperating  with  the  navy, 
effect  the  reduction  and  capture  of  those  places.  These  in 
our  hands,  the  navy  could  enter  the  harbor,  and  tho  port  of 
Wilmington  could  be  sealed.  Should  Fort  Fisher  and  the 
point  of  land  on  which  it  is  built  fall  Into  the  hands  of  our 
troo]>s  immediately  on  landing,  then  it  will  be  worth  the  at- 
tempt to  capture  Wilmington  by  a  forced  march  and  surprise. 
If  time  is  consumed  in  gaining  the  first  object  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  second  will  become  a  matter  of  after  considera- 
tion. 

The  details  for  execution  are  ^trusted  to  you  and  the  offi- 
cer immediately  In  command  of  the  troops. 

Should  the  troops  under  General  Weitzel  toil  to  effect  a 
landing  at  or  near  Fort  Fisher,  they  will  be  returned  to  the 
armies  operating  against  Richmond  without  delay. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lleutenant-General. 

Major-General  B.  F.  Butlxb. 

General  Butler,  commanding  the  army  from  which 
the  troops  were  taken  for  this  enterprise,  and  the 
territory  within  which  they  were  to  operate,  military 
courtesy  required  that  all  orders  and  instructions 
shoif'd  go  through  him.     The/  were  so  sent;  but 
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General  Weitzel  has  since  officially  informed  me  that  of  yourself  and  command  to  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  com 

he  never  received  the  foregoing  instructions,  nor  was  manding  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 

he  aware  of  their  existence  until I  be ^ad  General  ^iLT^^ll^^l^lL^T^^ 

Butler's  published  official  report  of  the  Fort  Fisher  m^^   i 8uggest,  therefore,  that  you  consult  with  Admiral 

failure,  with  my  endorsement  and  papers  accom-  porter  freely,  and  get  from  him  the  part  to  be  performed  hj 

panying  it.    I  had  no  idea  of  General  Butler's  ac-  each  branch  of  the  publlo  service,  so  that  there  may  be  rally 

company  ing  the  expediton  until  the  evening  before  of  action.    It  would  be  well  to  havo  the  whole  prognmmo 

it  got  off  from  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  then  did  not  bdd  down  In  writing.    I  have  servedwith  Admiral  Porter, 

dream  but  that  General  Weitzel  had  received  all  the  **d  *?°J  P*1 10?™  "^  ott  U?  ^^S1  a?d  ^JF™ 

.     ,       ,.               j  ,1"    ij  L*   YT  1  J™-« .a      t  21*Url  to  undertake  what  he  proposes.    I  would,  therefore,  defer  to 

instructions,  and  would  be  in  command.    I  rather  blm  M  much  M  ,8  con&tent  ^^  y<rar  own  respoodbilitka 

formed  the  idea  that  General  Butler  was  actuated  by  The  first  object  to  be  attained  is  to  get  a  firm  position  on  the 

a  desire  to  witness  the  effect  of  the  explosion  of  the  spit  of  land  on  which  Fort  Fisher  is  built,  from  which  yon 

Sowder-boat.     The  expedition  was  detained  several  can  operate  against  that  fort    Yon  want  to  look  to  the  prac- 

ays  at  Hampton  Roads,  awaiting  the  loading  of  the  ticability  of  receiving  your  supplies,  and  to  defending  jow- 

nowder  boat.  Mlf  a*"1"*  superior  forces  sent  against  you  by  any  ©r  the 

F  fruT:^Ir-*«««*  *f  „«*♦:«„  *i»A  *ar;i«,;««4A«  *«-*>*  avenues  left  open  to  the  enemy.    If  such  a  position  can  be 

The  importance  of  getting  the  Wilmington  expe-  obtalned^  tho  Jfa  of  FoPt  n&&r  will  not  be  a\»iidon«l  until 

dition  oft  without  any  delay,  with  or  without  the  ito  reduction  is  Accomplished,  or  another  plan  of  campaign 

powder-boat,  had  been  urged  upon  General  Butler,  i9  ordered  from  these  headquarters, 

and  he  advised  to  so  notify  Admiral  Porter.  My  own  views  are  that  if  yon  effect  a  landing,  the  nary 

The  expedition  finally  got  off  on  the  13th  of  De-  ought  to  ran  a  portion  of  their  fleet  into  Gape  Fear  River, 

cemher,  and  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  off  **ile  the  balance  of  it  operates  on  the  outside.   Inferos 

vA«r  t«i«*   nAa.  i?««*  v.'.kJT  ««  *u*  A«-AM:«„  «/  *k«  cannot  Invest  Fort  Fisher,  or  cut  it  off  from  supplies  or  re- 

?*?*?  lnlf!?  °e8f  IV?  Fl***T>Aon  *£?  even,.n*  °V  £°  enforcements,  while  the  river  Is  In  the  possesion  of  the 

15th.    Admiral  Porter  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  enemy. 

18th,  having  put  in  at  Beaufort  to  get  ammunition  a  siege  train  will  be  loaded  on  vessels  and  sent  to  Fort 

for  the  monitors.     The  sea  becoming  rough,  making  Monroe,  in  readiness  to  bo  sent  to  you  if  required.  All  omer 

it  difficult  to  land  troops,  and  the  supply  of  water  supplies  can  be  drawn  from  Beaufort  as  yon  need  them. 

and  coal  being  about  exhausted,  the  transport  fleet  Keep  thefleet  of  vessels  with  you  until  your  position  ij 

nut  hack  to  Beaufort  to  renlemsh  •  this    with  the  a98arQd-    Wh*-n  7on  flnd  they  can  be  spared,  order  tbem 

put  DACKto  J*eauiorx  10  repiemsn  ,  wis,  witn  tne  back^  or     ^   f  them            <am           to  Fort  MonrK^  to 

state  of  the  weather,  delayed  the  return  to  the  juace  report  for  orders. 

of  rendezvous  until  the  24th.     The  powder-boat  was  in  case  of  failure  to  effect  a  landing,  bring  your  command 

exploded  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  before  the  re-  back  to  Beaufort,  and  report  to  these  headquarters  for  farther 

turn  of  General  Butler  from  Beaufort ;  but  it  would  instructions.    You  will  not  debark  at  Beaufort  until  to 

seem,  from  the  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  Southern  directed. 


,.   press  on  the  vessels  until  you  are  heard  from.   Should  you  require 

On  the  25th  a  landing  was  effected  without  opposi-  them,  they  will  be  sent  to  von. 

tion,  and  a  reconnoissance,  under  Brevet  Brigadier-  *  U.  8.  GRANT,  Lleutenant-GeneraL 

General  Curtis,  pushed  up  toward  the  fort.    But  be-  "  B«^ct  Major-General  A.  U.  Tksr*." 

fore  receiving  a  full  report  of  the  result  of  this  re-  . 

connoissance,  General  Butler,  in  direct  violation  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  B.  Comstock,  aide-de-camp 

the  instructions  given,  ordered  the  reombarkation  of  (n°w  b^et  brigadier-general),  who  accompanied  the 

the  troops  and  the  return  of  the  expedition.    The  former  expedition,  was  assigned  in  orders  as  chief 

reombarkation  was  accomplished  by  the  morning  of  engineer  to  this.                   ^                     ,.,.».-. 

the  27th.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  instructions  did  not  differ 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition,  officers  and  men  materially  from  those  given  for  the  first  expedition; 

—among  them  Brevet  Major-General  (then  Brevet  »°d  that  in  neither  instance  was  there  an  order  to 

Brigadier-General)  M.  R.  Curtis,  First  Lieutenant  G.  assault  Fort  Fisher.    This  was  a  matter  left  entirely 

W.  Ross, regiment  Vermont  Volunteers,  First  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officer. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Walling,  and  Second  Lieu-  The  expedition  sailed  from  Fort  Monroe  on  the 

tenant  George  Simpson,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-  morning  of  the  6th,  arriving  on  the  rendezvous,  off 

second  New  York  Volunteers— voluntarily  reported  Beaufort,  on  the  8th,  where,  owing  to  the  difficulties 

to  me  that  when  recalled  they  were  nearly  into  the  of  the  weather,  it  lay  until  the  morning  of  the  12th, 

fort,  and,  in  their  opinion,  it  could  have  been  taken  wnen  *t  g.°t  under  way  and  reached  its  destination 

without  much  loss.  that  evening.    Under  cover  of  the  fleet  the  disen- 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  expedition,  I  received  barkation  of  the  troops  commenced  on  the  moraine 
a  despatch  from  the  Secretory  of  the  Navy,  and  a  of  the  13th,  and  DY  3  o'clock  p.  m.  was  completed 
letter  from  Admiral  Porter,  informing  me  that  the  without  loss.  On  the  14th  a  reconnoissance  wsi 
fleet  was  still  off  Fort  Fisher,  and  expressing  the  pushed  to  within  five  hundred  yards  of  rortFaher. 
conviction  that,  under  a  proper  leader,  the  place  and  a  small  advance  work  taken  possession  of  ana 
could  be  taken.  The  natural  supposition  with  me  turned  into  a  defensive  line  against  any  attempt 
was,  that  when  the  troops  abandoned  the  expedition  that  «™g"t  be  made  from  the  fort.  This  reconno^ 
the  navy  would  do  so  also.  Finding  it  had  not,  how-  8ance  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  front  of  the  work  ma 
ever,  I  answered  on  the  80th  of  December,  advising  been  seriously  injured  by  the  navy  fire.  In  the  after- 
Admiral  Porter  to  hold  on,  and  that  I  would  send  a  noon  of  tu«  15th  the  fort  was  assaulted,  and  alter 
force  and  make  another  attempt  to  take  the  place.  most  desperate  fighting  was  captured,  with  its  enure 
This  time  I  selected  Brevet  Major-General  (now  garrison  and  armament.  Thus  was  secured,  by  tfte 
Major-General)  A.  H.  Terry  to  command  the  expedi-  combined  efforts  of  the  navy  and  armv,  one  of  the 
tion.    The  troops  composing  it  consisted  of  the  same  most  important  successes  of  the  war.    Our  loss  was: 


to  lana.    1  communicated  direct  to  tne  commander  vu  ouuw  o  isiwu,  nuuu  ««,*«  iunuCuiawV  w  ~r  "I 

of  the  expedition  the  following  instructions :  by  us.    This  gave  us  entire  control  of  the  month  01 

n      ^  the  Cape  Fear  River, 

rm.         ^S™  ^S^'Jjh JamwT  ■■ 1M*  At  my  request,  Major-General  B.  F.  Butler  was 

Fisher,  N.  C,  and  Wilmington  ultimately,  if  the'fort  falls.  J?  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Virginia and 

You  will  then  proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  the  North  Carolina. 

maval  fleet  lying  off  Capo  Fear  River,  ana  report  the  arrival  The  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  no  loage/ 
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requiring  the  force  which  had  beaten  and  nearly 
destroyed  the  only  army  threatening  it,  I  determined 
to  find  other  fields  of  operation  for  General  Thomas's 
surplus  troops — fields  from  which  they  would  codp- 
erate  with  other  movements.  General  Thomas  was 
therefore  directed  to  collect  all  troops,  not  essential 
to  hold  his  communications  at  Eastport,  in  readiness 
for  orders.  On  the  7th  of  January  General  Thomas 
was  directed,  if  he  was  assured  of  the  departure  of 
Hood  south  from  Corinth,  to  send  General  Schofield 
with  his  corps  east  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
This  direction  was  promptly  complied  with,  and  the 
advance  of  the  corps  reached  Washington  on  the 
23d  of  the  same  month,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Fort 
Fisher  and  Newbern.  On  the  26th  he  was  directed 
to  send  General  A.  J.  Smith's  command  and  a  division 
of  cavalry  to  report  to  General  Canby.  By  the  7th 
of  February  the  whole  force  was  en  route  for  its  des- 
tination. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  was  constituted  into  a 
military  department,  and  General  Schofield  assigned 
to  command,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  Major- 
General  Sherman.  The  following  instructions  were 
given  him : 

Crrr  Ponrr,  Va.,  January  81, 1865. 

Gbkbsal:  *  *  •  Your  movements  are  Intended  as 
cooperative  with  Sherman  through  the  States  of  Sonth  and 
North  Carolina.  The  first  point  to  be  attained  is  to  secure 
"Wilmington.  Goldsboro'  will  then  be  yoor  objective  point, 
moving  either  from  Wilmington  or  Newbern,  or  both,  as  yon 
deem  best  Should  yon  not  be  able  to  reach  Goldsboro',  yon 
will  advance  on  the  line  or  lines  of  railway  connecting  that 
placo  with  the  sea-coast— as  near  to  it  as  yon  can,  building 
the  road  behind  yon.  The  enterprise  under  yon  has  two 
objects:  the  first  is  to  give  General  Sherman  material  aid,  if 
needed,  in  his  march  north ;  the  second,  to  open  a  base  of 
supplies  for  him  on  his  line  of  march.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
you  can  determine  which  of  the  two  points,  Wilmington  or 
Newborn,  you  can  best  nse  for  throwing  supplies  from  to  the 
Interior,  yon  will  commence  the  accumulation  of  twenty  days* 
rations  and  forage  for  60,000  men  and  20,000  animals.  Yon 
will  get  of  there  as  many  as  yon  can  boose  and  protect  to 
such  point  in  the  interior  as  yon  may  be  able  to  occupy.  I 
believe  General  Palmer  has  received  some  instructions  direct 
from  General  Sherman  on  the  subject  of  securing  supplies  for 
his  army.  You  can  learn  what  steps  he  has  taken,  and  be 
governed  In  your  requisitions  accordingly.  A  supply  of 
ordnance  stores  will  also  be  necessary. 

Makft  all  requisitions  npon  the  chiefs  of  their  respective 
departments  in  the  field  with  me  at  City  Point  Commu- 
nicate with  mc  by  every  opportunity;  and  should  you  deem 
It  necessary  at  any  time,  send  a  special  boat  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  from  which  point  you  can  communicate  by  telegraph. 

The  supplies  referred  to  in  these  instructions  are  exclusive 
of  those  required  for  your  own  command. 

The  movements  of  the  enemy  may  Justify,  or  even  make 
It  vour  Imperative  duty,  to  cut  loose  from  your  base  and 
strike  for  the  Interior  to  aid  Sherman.  In  such  case  yon  will 
act  on  your  own  Judgment,  without  waiting  for  instructions. 
Yon  will  report,  however,  what  you  purpose  doing.  The 
details  for  carrying  out  these  instructions  are  necessarily  left 
to  you.  I  would  urge,  however,  if  I  did  not  know  that  you 
are  already  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  it  prompt  action. 
Sherman  may  be  looked  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  Golds- 
boro' any  time  from  the  22d  to  the  28th  of  February ;  this 
limits  your  time  very  materially. 

If  rolling  stock  is  not  secured  In  the  capture  of  Wilmington, 
it  can  be  supplied  from  Washington.  A  force  force  of  rail- 
road men  have  already  been  sent  to  Beaufort,  and  other 
mechanics  will  go  to  Fort  Fisher  in  a  day  or  two.  On  this 
point  I  have  Informed  you  by  telegraph. 

44  U.  S.  GRANT.  IJeutenant-GcneraL 

u  Major-Geueral  J.  M.  Schoflkld." 

Previous  to  giving  these  instructions  I  had  visited 
Fort  Fisher,  accompanied  by  General  Schofield,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  for  myself  the  condition  of 
things,  and  personally  conferring  with  General  Terry 
and  Admiral  Porter  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

Anticipating  the  arrival  of  General  Sherman  at 
Savannah — his  army  entirely  foot-loose,  Hood  being 
then  before  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  Southern  rail- 
roads destroyed,  so  that  it  would  take  several  months 
to  reestablish  a  through  line  from  west  to  east,  and 
regarding  the  capture  of  Lee's  army  as  the  most  im- 
portant operation  toward  eloping  the  rebellion — I 
gent  orders  to  General  Sherman  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
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feated  and  compelled  it  to  retreat.  Our  loss  in  the 
engagement  was  about  600.  The  enemy's  loss  was 
much  greater.  On  the  18th  the  oombined  forces  of 
the  enemy,  under  Joe  Johnston,  attacked  his  ad- 
vance at  Isentonville,  capturing  three  guns  and  driv- 
ing it  back  upon  the  main  body.  General  Slocum, 
who  was  in  the  advance,  ascertaining  that  the  whole 
of  Johnston's  army  was  in  the  front,  arranged  his 
troops  on  the  defensive,  intrenched  himself  and 
awaited  reinforcements,  which  were  pushed  forward. 
On  the  night  of  the  21st  the  enemy  retreated  to 
Smithfield,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded  in  our 
hands.  From  there  Sherman  continued  to  Golds- 
boro\  which  place  had  been  occupied  by  General 
Schoneld  on  tne  21st  (crossing  the  Neuse  River  ten 
miles  above  there,  at  Cox's  bridge,  where  General 
Terry  had  got  possession  and  thrown  a  pontoon 
bridge  on  the  22a),  thus  forming  a  junction  with  the 
columns  from  Newborn  and  Wilmington. 

Among  the  important  fruits  of  this  campaign  was 
the  fall  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  It  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  enemy  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  occupied  bv  our  forces  on  the  18th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  81st  of  January  General 
Thomas  was  directed  to  send  a  cavalry  expedition, 
under  General  Stoneman,  from  East  Tennessee,  to 

Ecnetrate  South  Carolina  well  down  toward  Colum- 
ia,  to  destroy  the  railroads  and  military  resources 
of  the  country,  and  return,  if  he  was  able,  to  East 
Tennessee  by  way  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  re- 
leasing our  prisoners  there,  if  possible.  Of  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  latter,  however,  General  Stoneman  was 
to  judge.  Sherman's  movements,  I  had  no  doubt, 
would  attract  the  attention  of  all  the  force  the  enemy 
could  collect  and  facilitate  the  execution  of  this. 
General  Stoneman  was  so  late  in  making  his  start 
on  this  expedition  (and  Sherman  having  passed  out 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina),  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary I  directed  General  Thomas  to  change  bis 
course,  and  ordered  him  to  repeat  his  raid  of  last 
fall,  destroying  the  railroad  toward  Lynchburg  as 
far  as  he  could.  This  would  keep  him  between  our 
garrisons  in  East  Tennessee  and  the  enemy.  I  re- 
garded it  not  impossible  that  in  the  event  of  the 
enemy  being  driven  from  Richmond  he  might  fall 
back  to  Lynchburg  and  attempt  a  raid  north  through 
East  Tennessee.  On  the  14th  of  February  the  fol- 
lowing communication  was  sent  to  General  Thomas: 

City  Point,  Va.,  February  14, 1863t 

General  Canby  is  preparing  a  moTcment  from  Mobile  Bay 
against  Mobile  and  the  Interior  of  Alabama,  His  force  will 
consist  of  about  20,000  men,  besides  A.  J.  Smith's  command. 
The  cavalry  you  have  sent  to  Canby  will  bo  debarked  at 
Vlcksburg.  It,  with  the  available  cavalry  already  In  that 
section,  will  move  from  there  eastward,  In  cooperation. 
Hood's  army  has  been  terribly  reduced  by  the  severe  pun- 
ishment you  gave  it  in  Tennessee,  by  desertion  consequent 
upon  their  defeat  and  now  by  the  withdrawal  of  many  of 
them  to  oppose  Sherman.  (I  take  it  a  large  portion  of  the 
Infantry  has  been  so  withdrawn.  It  is  so  asserted  in  the 
Richmond  papers,  and  a  member  of  the  rebel  Congress  said  a 
few  days  since  In  a  speech,  that  one-half  of  it  had  been 
brought  to  South  Carolina  to  oppose  Sherman.)  This  being 
true,  or  even  if  it  is  not  true,  Canby's  movement  will  attract 
all  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  leave  the  advance  from 
your  stand-point  easy.  I  think  it  advisable,  therefore,  that 
you  prepare  as  much  of  a  cavalry  force  as  you  can  spare,  and 
hold  it  in  readiness  to  go  south.  The  object  would  be  three- 
fold :  first,  to  attract  as  much  of  the  enemy's  force  as  possi- 
ble to  insure  success  to  Canby ;  second,  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
line  of  communications  and  military  resources;  third,  to  de- 
stroy or  capture  their  forces  brought  into  the  field.  Tusca- 
loosa and  Selma  would  probably  be  the  points  to  direct  the 
expedition  against.  This,  however,  would  not  be  so  impor- 
tant as  the  more  fact  of  penetrating  deep  into  Alabama. 
Discretion  should  be  left  to  the  officer  commanding  the  ex- 
pedition to  go  where,  according  to  the  information  he  may 
roceive,  he  will  best  secure  the  objects  named  above. 

Now  that  your  force  has  been  so  much  depleted.  I  do  not 
ki.ow  what  number  of  men  you  can  put  into  tne  field.  If  not 
more  than  6,000  men,  however,  all  cavalry,  I  think  ft  will  be 
sufficient  It  is  not  desirable  that  you  should  start  this  ex- 
pedition until  the  one  leaving  Vlcksburg  has  been  three  or 
four  days  out,  or  even  a  week.    I  do  not  know  when  it  will 


start,  but  will  inform  you  by  telegraph  as  soon  as  I  lean.  If 
you  should  hear  through  other  sources  before  hearing  from 
me,  you  can  act  on  the  information  received. 

To  Insure  success,  your  cavalry  should  go  with  ss  little 
wagon  train  as  possible,  relying  upon  the  country  for  sap- 
plies.  I  would  also  reduce  the  number  of  guns  to  a  battery, 
or  the  number  of  batteries,  and  put  the  extra  teams  to  the 
guns  taken.  No  guns  or  caissons  should  be  taken  with  lea 
than  eight  horses. 

Please  Inform  me  by  telegraph,  on  receipt  of  this,  what 
force  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  send  under  tbm  titra- 
tions. U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieutenant-General. 

Major-General  G.  H.  Thomas. 

On  the  15th,  he  was  directed  to  start  the  expedi- 
tion as  soon  after  the  20th  as  he  could  get  it  off. 

I  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance,  before  a  gen* 
eral  movement  of  the  armies  operating  against  Rich- 
mond, that  all  communications  with  tne  city,  north 
of  James  River,  should  be  cut  off.  The  enemy  hir- 
ing withdrawn  the  bulk  of  his  force  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  and  sent  it  south,  or  replaced  troops 
sent  from  Richmond,  and  desiring  to  rcenforce  Sher- 
man, if  practicable,  whose  cavalry  was  greatly  infe- 
rior in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  Idetennined 
to  make  a  move  from  the  Shenandoah,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  accomplish  the  first  at  least,  and  pos- 
sibly the  latter  of  these  objects.  I  therefore  tele- 
graphed General  Sheridan  as  follows : 

Gmr  Poiht,  Va^  February  20, 1865-1  p.  * 
Gkxvual:  As  soon  as  it  Is  possible  to  travel  1  think  yob 
will  have  no  difficulty  about  reaching  Lynchburg  with  i 
cavalry  force  alone,  from  there  you  could  destroy  the  nil- 
rood  and  canal  in  erery  direction,  so  as  to  be  of  no  farther  n» 
to  the  rebellion.  Sufficient  cavalry  should  be  Ion  behind  to 
look  after  Moeby's  gang.    From  Lynchburg,  if  Infonnatta 

J  on  might  get  there  would  justify  it,  you  could  strike  sooth, 
eading  the  streams  in  Virginia  to  the  westward  of  Danrftk, 
and  push  on  and  Join  General  Sherman.  This  addiUoaal 
raid,  with  ono  now  about  starting  from  East  Tennessee  un- 
der Stoneman,  numbering  four  or  fivo  thousand  cavalry,  o&o 
from  Vlcksburg,  numbering  seven  or  eight  thousand  eavalrr, 
one  from  Eastport,  Mississippi,  ten  thousand  cavalry,  Canby 
from  Mobile  Bay,  with  about  tbirty-elgfat  thousand  mixed 
troops,  these  three  latter  pushing  for  Tuscaloosa.  Selma,  and 
Montgomery,  and  Sherman  with  a  largo  army  eating  oat  the 
vitals  of  8outh  Carolina,  is  all  that  will  be  wanted  to  lcsw 
nothing  for  the  rebellion  to  stand  upon.  I  would  advise  vou 
to  overcome  great  obstacles  to  accomplish  this.  Charleston 
was  evacuated  on  Tuesday  last 

U.  8.  GRANT,  Iieutenant-GenmL 
Major-General  P.  H.  Snaainajr. 

On  the  25th  I  received  a  despatch  from  General 
Sheridan,  inquiring  where  Sherman  was  aiming  for, 
and  if  I  coula  give  nim  definite  information  as  to  the 
points  he  might  be  expected  to  move  on  this  side  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  In  answer,  the  following 
telegram  was  sent  him : 

Crrr  Poikt,  Va^  February  85,  18ft 
Gzstoal:  Sherman's  movements  will  depend  on  ts* 
amount  of  opposition  he  meets  with  from  the  enemy.  1/ 
strongly  opposed,  he  may  possibly  have  to  fall  back  to 
Georgetown,  S.  C,  and  fit  out  for  a  new  start.  I  think,  ho* 
ever,  all  danger  for  the  necessity  of  going  to  that  point  fas* 
passed.  I  believe  he  has  passed  Charlotte.  He  may  tsfee 
Fayetteville  on  his  way  to  Goldsboro'.  If  you  reach  Lynch- 
burg, you  will  have  to  be  guided  in  your  after  movemenabr 
the  Information  you  obtain.  Before  you  could  possibly  «*» 
Sherman,  I  think  you  would  find  him  moving  from  Gokbtoo 
toward  Raleigh,  or  engaging  the  enemy  strongly  lasted  it 
one  or  the  other  of  these  place*,  with  railroad  communica- 
tions opened  from  his  army  to  Wilmington  or  Ncwbern. 

U.  8.  GRANT,  Deutenant-GenenL 
Major-General  P.  H.  Shxkidah. 

General  Sheridan  moved  from  Winchester  on  the 
2tth  of  February,  with  two  divisions  of  cavslry,  num- 
bering about  5,000  each.  On  the  first  of  March  he 
secured  the  bridge,  which  the  enemy  attempted  to 
destroy,  across  the  middle  fork  of  the  Shenandoah, 
at  Mount  Crawford,  and  entered  Staunton  on  the  2d, 
the  enemy  having  retreated  on  Waynesboro*.  Tbeow 
he  pushed  on  to  Waynesboro',  where  he  found  the 
enemy  in  force  in  an  intrenched  position,  under  Gen- 
eral Early.  Without  stopping  to  make  a  reconnais- 
sance, an  immediate  attack  was  mad*,  the  position 
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was  carried,  and  sixteen  hundred  prisoners,  eleven 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  horses  and  caissons  com- 
plete, two  hundred  wagons  and  teams  loaded  with 
subsistence,  and  seventeen  battle-flags,  were  cap- 
tured. The  prisoners,  under  an  escort  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  were  sent  back  to  Winchester.  Thence 
he  marched  on  Charlottesville,  destroying  effectually 
the  railroad  and  bridges  as  he  went,  which  place  he 
reached  on  the  3d.  Here  he  remained  two  days, 
destroying  the  railroad  toward  Richmond  and  Lynch- 
burg, including  the  large  iron  bridges  over  the  north 
and  south  forks  of  the  Rivanna  River,  and  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  his  trains.  This  necessary  delay  caused 
him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  capturing  Lynchburg. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  dividing  nis  force  into 
two  columns,  he  sent  one  to  Scottsville,  whence  it 
marched  up  the  James  River  Canal  to  New  Market, 
destroying  every  lock,  and  in  many  places  the  bank 
of  the  canal.  From  here  a  force  was  pushed  out 
from  this  column  to  Duiguidsville,  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  bridge  across  the  James  River  at  that 
place,  but  failed.  The  enemy  burned  it  on  our  ap- 
proach. The  enemy  also  burned  the  bridge  across 
the  river  at  Hardwicksville.  The  other  column  moved 
down  the  railroad  toward  Lynchburg,  destroying  it 
as  far  as  Amherst  Court-House,  sixteen  miles  from 
Lynchburg ;  thence  across  the  country,  uniting  with 
the  column  at  New  Market.  The  river  being  very 
high,  his  pontoons  would  not  reach  across  it ;  and 
the  enemy  having  destroyed  the  bridges  by  which  he 
had  hoped  to  cross  the  river  and  get  on  the  South 
Side  Railroad  about  Farmvitle,  and  destroy  it  to  Ap- 
pomattox Court-House,  the  only  thing  left  for  him 
was  to  return  to  Winchester  or  strike  a  base  at  the 
White  House.  Fortunately,  he  chose  the  latter. 
From  New  Market  he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  fol- 
lowing the  canal  toward  Richmond,  destroying  every 
lock  upon  it  and  cutting  the  banks  wherever  practi- 
cable, to  a  point  eight  miles  east  of  Goochland,  con- 
centrating the  whole  force  at  Columbia  on  the  10th. 
Here  he  rested  one  day,  and  sent  through  by  scouts 
information  of  his  whereabouts  and  purposes,  and  a 
request  for  supplies  to  meet  him  at  White  House, 
which  reached  me  on  the  night  of  the  12th.  An  in- 
fantry force  was  immediately  sent  to  get  possession 
of  White  House,  and  supplies  were  forwarded.  Mov- 
ing from  Columbia  in  a  direction  to  threaten  Rich- 
mond, to  near  Ashland  Station,  he  crossed  the  Annas, 
and  after  having  destroyed  all  the  bridges  and  many 
miles  of  the  railroad,  proceeded  down  the  north  bank 
of  the  Pamunkey  to  White  House,  which  place  he 
reached  on  the  19th. 

Previous  to  this  the  following  communication  was 
sent  to  General  Thomas : 

Crrr  Point,  Va.,  March  7, 1865—0:80  a.  m. 

Geksbal  :  I  think  it  will  be  advisable  now  for  you  to  re- 
pair the  railroad  In  East  Tennessee,  and  throw  a  good  force 
up  to  Ball's  Gap  and  fortify  there.  Supplies  at  Knorvtllo 
could  always  be  got  forward  as  required.  With  Boll's  Gap 
fortified,  yon  can  occupy  as  outposts  about  all  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  be  prepared,  If  it  should  be  required  of  you  in 
the  spring,  to  make  a  campaign  toward  Lynchburg,  or  Into 
North  Carolina.  I  do  not  think  Stoneman  should  break  the 
toad  until  he  frets  into  Virginia,  unless  it  should  be  to  cot  off 
rolling  stock  that  may  be  caught  west  of  that 

U.  8.  GRANT,  Lieutonant-GcneraL 

Major-General  G.  H.  Thomas. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  March,  1865,  General 
Canby  was  moving  an  adequate  force  against  Mobile 
and  the  army  defending  it  under  General  Dick  Tay- 
lor; Thomas  was  pushing  out  two  large  and  well- 
appointed  cavalry  expeditions  —  one  from  Middle 
Tennessee  under  Brevet  Major-General  Wilson, 
against  the  enemy's  vital  points  in  Alabama,  the 
other  from  East  Tennessee  under  Major-General 
Stoneman  toward  Lynchburg — and  assembling  the 
remainder  of  his  available  forces,  preparatory  to 
offensive  operations  from  East  Tennessee;  General 
Sheridan's  cavalry  was  at  White  House ;  the  Armies 
of  the  Potomac  and  James  were  confronting  the  en- 
r,  under  Lee,  in  his  defences  of  Richmond  and 
Vol.  t.— 47  * 
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plies  the  enemy  may  have  collected  south  of  the  Roanoke, 
All  the  troops  will  more  with  four  days1  rations  In  haver- 
sacks, and  eight  days*  In  wagons,  To  avoid  as  much  hauling 
as  possible,  and  to  aire  the  Army  of  the  James  the  same 
number  of  days'  supply  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Gen- 
eral Ord  will  direct  his  commissary  and  quartermaster  to 
have  sufficient  supplies  delivered  at  the  terminus  of  the  road 
to  fill  up  the  passing.  Sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man 
will  he  taken  In  wagons,  and  as  much  grain  as  the  transpor- 
tation on  hand  will  carry,  after  taking  the  specified  amount 
of  other  supplies.  The  densely  wooded  country  in  which 
the  army  has  to  operate  making  the  nse  of  much  artillery 
impracticable,  the  amount  taken  with  the  army  will  be  re- 
duced to  six  or  eight  guns  to  each  division,  at  the  option  of 
the  army  commanders. 

All  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  these  directions 
into  operation  maybe  commenced  at  once.  The  reserves 
of  the  Ninth  Corps  should  bo  massed  as  mnch  as  possible. 
Whilst  I  would  not  now  order  an  unconditional  attack  on 
tho  enemy's  line  by  them,  they  should  be  ready,  and  should 
make  the  attack  if  tho  enemy  weakens  his  line  in  their  front, 
without  waiting  for  orders.  In  case  they  carry  the  line, 
then  the  whole  of  the  Ninth  Corps  could  follow  up  so  as  to 
loin  or  cooperate  with  the  balance  of  the  army.  To  prepare 
for  this,  the  Ninth  Corps  will  have  rations  issued  to  them, 
same  as  the  balance  of  the  army.  General  Weltxel  will  keep 
vigilant  watch  upon  his  front,  and  if  found  at  all  practicable 
to  break  through  at  any  point,  bo  will  do  so.  A  success  north 
of  the  James  should  lie  followed  up  with  great  promptness. 
An  attack  will  not  be  feasible  unless  it  Is  found  that  tho  en- 
emy has  detached  largely.  In  that  case  it  may  be  regarded 
as  evident  that  the  enemy  are  relying  upon  their  local  re- 
serves, principally  for  the  defence  of  Richmond.  Prepara- 
tions may  be  made  for  abandoning  all  the  line  north  of  tho 
James,  except  enclosed  works— only  to  be  abandoned,  how- 
ever, after  a  Dreak  is  made  in  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 

By  these  instructions  a  large  part  of  the  armies  operating 
against  Richmond  is  left  behind.  The  enemy,  knowing  this, 
may,  as  an  only  chance,  strip  their  lines  to  the  merest  skele- 
ton. In  the  hope  of  advantage  not  being  taken  of  it,  whilst 
they  hurl  every  thing  against  the  moving  column,  and  return. 
It  cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly  upon  commanders  of 
troops  left  in  the  trenches  not  to  allow  this  to  occur  without 
taking  advantage  of  it  The  very  fact  of  the  enemy  coming 
out  to'  attack,  if  he  does  so,  might  be  regarded  as  almost  con- 
clusive evidence  of  such  a  weakening  of  his  lines.  I  would 
have  it  particularly  enjoined  upon  corps  commanders  that, 
in  case  of  au  attack  from  the  enemy,  those  not  attacked  are 
not  to  wait  for  orders  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
army  to  which  they  belong,  but  that  they  will  move  prompt- 
ly, and  notify  the  commander  of  their  action.  I  would  also 
enjoin  the  same  action  on  the  part  of  division  commanders 
when  other  parts  of  their  corps  are  engaged.  In  like  manner, 
I  would  urge  the  importance  of  following  up  a  repulse  of  the 
enemy.  U.  8.  GRANT.  lieutenant-General 

Major-Geneiala  Mbadb,  Ord,  and  SuxaroAX. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  enemy  as- 
saulted our  lines  in  front  of  the  Ninth  Corps  (which 
held  from  the  Appomattox  River  toward  our  left) 
and  carried  Fort  Steadman,  and  a  Dart  of  the  line  to 
the  right  and  left  of  it,  established  themselves  and 
turned  the  guns  of  the  fort  against  us ;  bat  oar  troops 
on  either  flank  held  their  ground  until  the  reserves 
were  brought  up,  when  the  enemy  was  driven  back 
with  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  1,900 

Erisoners.  Our  loss  was  sixty-eight  killed,  three 
undred  and  thirty-seven  wounded,  and  five  hundred 
and  six  missing.  Genera]  Meade  at  once  ordered  the 
other  corps  to  advance  and  feel  the  enemy  in  their 
respective  fronts.  Pushiug  forward,  they  captured 
and  held  the  enemy's  strongly  intrenched  picket  line 
in  front  of  the  Second  ana  Sixth  Corps,  and  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four  prisoners.  The  enemy  made 
desperate  attempts  to  retake  this  line,  but  without 
success.  Our  loss  in  front  of  these  was  fifty -two 
killed,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  wounded,  and 
two  hundred  and  seven  missing.  The  enemy's  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  far  greater. 

General  Sherman  haying  got  his  troops  all  quietly 
in  camp  about  Goldsboro ,  and  his  preparations  for 
furnishing  supplies  to  them  perfected,  visited  me  at 
City  Point  on  the  27th  of  March,  and  stated  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  move,  as  he  had  previously  written 
oe,  by  the  10th  of  April,  fully  equipped  and  rationed 
for  twenty  days,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
bring  his  command  to  bear  against  Lee's  army,  in 
cooperation  with  our  forces  in  front  of  Richmond  and 


Petersburg.  General  Sherman  proposed  in  this  more, 
ment  to  threaten  Raleigh,  and  then,  by  turning  sud- 
denly to  tho  right,  reach  the  Roanoke  at  Gaston  or 
thereabouts,  whence  he  could  move  on  to  the  Rich* 
mond  and  Danville  Railroad,  striking  it  in  the  vi- 
cinity  of  Burkesville,  or  join  the  armies  operating 
against  Richmond,  as  might  be  deemed  best.  Thu 
plan  he  was  directed  to  carry  into  execution,  if  he 
received  no  further  directions  in  the  mean  time.  I 
explained  to  him  the  movement  I  had  ordered  to 
commence  on  the  29th  of  March.  That  if  it  should  not 
prove  as  entirely  successful  as  I  hoped,  I  would  cat 
the  cavalry  loose  to  destroy  the  Danville  and  South 
Side  Railroads,  and  thus  deprive  the  enemy  of  further 
supplies,  and  also  prevent  the  rapid  concentration 
of  Lee's  and  Johnston's  armies. 

I  had  spent  days  of  anxiety  lest  each  moraine 
should  bring  the  report  that  the  enemy  had  retreated 
the  night  before.  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  Sher- 
man's crossing  the  Roanoke  would  be  the  signal  for 
Lee  to  leave.  With  Johnston  and  him  combined,  a 
long,  tedious,  and  expensive  campaign,  consuming 
most  of  the  summer,  might  become  necessary.  By 
moving  out  I  would  put  the  army  in  better  condition 
for  pursuit,  and  would  at  least,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Danville  road,  retard  the  concentration  of  the 
two  armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  and  cause  the  ene- 
my to  abandon  much  material  that  he  might  other- 
wise save.  I  therefore  determined  not  to  delay  the 
movement  ordered. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th,  Major-General  Ord,  with 
two  divisions  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  Major* 
General  Gibbon  commanding,  and  one  division  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Corps,  Brigadier-General  Birney  com- 
manding, and  McKenzie  s  cavalry,  took  up  his  line 
of  march  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  instruction?, 
and  reached  the  position  assigned  him  near  Batch- 
er's Run  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  On  the  28th 
the  following  instructions  were  given  to  General 
Sheridan : 

Citt  Potht,  Va.,  March  2&  1965. 

Gkkebal  :  The  Fifth  Army  Corps  will  move  by  the  Vaughn 
road  at  8  ▲.  m.  to-morrow  morning.  The  Second  morea  at 
about  9  a.  il,  having  but  about  three  miles  to  march  to  reach 
the  point  designated  for  it  to  take  on  the  right  of  the  Fifth 
Corps,  after  the  latter  reaching  Dinwiddle  Court-Hoc*, 
Move  your  cavalry  at  as  early  an  hour  as  yon  can,  and  with- 
out being  confined  to  any  particular  rood  or  road*.  Toa 
may  go  out  by  the  nearest  roads  In  the  rear  of  tho  Fifth 
Corps,  pass  by  Its  left,  and,  passing  near  to  or  through  Din- 
widdle, reach  the  right  and  rear  oftho  enemy  as  soon  at  yea 
can.  It  Is  not  the  Intention  to  attack  the  enemy  to  hi*  in- 
trenched position,  hut  to  force  him  out,  if  possible.  Shoald 
he  como  out  and  attack  us,  or  get  himself  wbere  he  can  be 
attacked,  move  In  with  your  entire  force  In  your  own  way, 
and  with  full  reliance  that  the  army  will  engage  or  follow, 
as  ciroumsrances  will  dictate.  I  shall  be  on  the  field,  and 
will  probably  be  able  to  communicate  with  you.  Should  I 
not  do  so,  and  you  find  that  the  enemy  keeps  within  Ma  main 
intrenched  line,  you  may  out  loose  and  push  for  the  Danville 
road.  If  you  find  it  practicable,  I  would  like  yon  to  Croat 
the  South  Side  road,  between  Petersburg  and  BurkesvUk, 
and  destroy  it  to  some  extent.  I  would  not  advise  ranch 
detention,  however,  until  you  reach  the  Danville  road,  wWA 
I  would  like  you  to  strike  as  near  to  the  Appomattoi  ee  jw* 
slble.  Make  your  destruction  on  that  road  as  complete  at 
possible.  You  can  then  pass  on  to  the  South  Side  road,  vest 
of  Burkesville,  and  destroy  that  in  like  manner. 

After  having  accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  two  nil- 
roads,  which  are  now  the  only  avenues  of  supply  to  1/rt 
army,  you  may  return  to  this  army,  selecting  your  road  for* 
ther  sooth,  or  you  may  go  on  Into  North  Carolina  and  job 
General  Sherman.  Should  you  select  the  latter  eoaraejfj 
the  information  to  mo  an  early  as  possible,  so  that  I  nay  sow 
orders  to  meet  you  at  Goldsboro'. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Ueutenant-Gcneral 

Major-Gcneral  P.  IL  Suebidax. 

Gn  the  morning  the  29th  the  movement  commenced. 
At  night  the  cavalry  was  at  Dinwiddie  Court-Hoase, 
and  the  left  of  our  infantry  line  extended  to  the  Qua- 
ker road,  near  its  intersection  with  the  Boydton  plsns 
road.  The  position  of  the  troops,  from  left  to  rtebj, 
was  as  follows:  Sheridan,  Warren,  Humphreys,  Ord, 
Wright,  Parke. 

Every  thing  looked  favorable  to  the  defeat  of  uv 
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enemy  and  the  capture  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
if  the  proper  effort  was  made.  I  therefore  addressed 
the  following  communication  to  General  Sheridan, 
baring  previously  informed  him  verbally  not  to  cut 
loose  tor  the  raid  contemplated  in  bis  orders  until  he 
received  notice  from  me  to  do  so : 

Gkatbllt  Cavsx,  March  29, 1868. 

Gexzkal:  Our  line  is  now  unbroken  from  tbe  Appomattox 
to  Dinwiddle  We  are  all  ready,  however,  to  give  up  all, 
from  the  Jerusalem  plank  road  to  Hatcher's  Bun,  whenever 
the  forces  can  be  used  advantageously.  Alter  getting  into 
line  south  of  Hatcher's,  we  pushed  forward  to  find  the  ene- 
my"s  position.  General  Griffin  was  attacked  near  where  the 
Quaker  road  intersects  the  Boydton  road,  but  repulsed  It 
easily,  capturing  about  one  hundred  wen.  Humphreys 
reached  Dabncys  mill,  and  was  poshing  on  when  last  heard 
from. 

I  now  feel  like  ending  the  matter,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
before  going  back.  I  do  not  want  yon,  therefore,  to  cut  loose 
and  go  after  the  enemy's  roads  at  present.  In  the  morning 
push  around  the  enemy,  if  you  can,  and  get  on  to  his  right 
rear.  The  movements  or  the  enemy's  cavalry  may,  of  course, 
modify  your  action.  We  will  act  all  together  as  one  army 
here  until  it  is  seen  what  can  be  done  with  the  enemy.  The 
signal  officer  at  Cobb's  Hill  reported,  at  11:30  ▲.  il,  that  a 
cavalry  column  had  passed  that  point  from  Richmond  to- 
ward Petersburg,  taking  forty  minutes  to  pass. 

U.  8.  GRANT.  Iieutenant-General. 

Hajor-General  P.  EL  Sujcbuuk. 

From  the  night  of  the  29th  to  the  morning  of  the 
81st  the  rain  fell  in  such  torrents  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  move  a  wheeled  vehicle,  except  as  cordu- 
roy roads  were  laid  in  front  of  them.  During  the 
80th,  Sheridan  advanced  from  Dinwiddie  Court- 
House  toward  Five  Forks,  where  he  found  the  en- 
emy in  force.  General  Warren  advanced  and  ex- 
tended his  line  across  tbe  Boydton  plank  road  to 
near  the  White  Oak  road,  with  a  view  of  getting 
across  the  latter ;  but,  finding  the  enemy  strong  in 
his  front  and  extending  beyond  his  left,  was  directed 
to  hold  on  where  he  was  and  fortify.  General 
Humphreys  drove  the  enemy  from  his  front  into  his 
main  line  on  the  Hatcher,  near  Burgess's  Mills.  Gen- 
erals Ord,  Wright,  and  Parke  made  examinations  in 
their  fronts  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  an  assault 
on  the  enemy's  lines.  The  two  latter  reported  favor- 
ably. The  enemy  confronting  us,  as  he  did,  at 'every 
Eoint  from  Richmond  to  our  extreme  left,  I  conceived 
is  lines  must  be  weakly  held,  and  could  be  pen- 
etrated if  my  estimate  of  his  forces  was  correct.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  extend  my  Hoe  no  further, 
but  to  reenforce  General  Sheridan  with  a  corps  of  in- 
fantry, and  thus  enable  him  to  cut  loose  and  turn  the 
enemy's  right  flank,  and  with  the  other  corps  assault 
the  enemy^s  lines.  The  result  of  the  offensive  effort 
of  the  enemy  the  week  before,  when  he  assaulted 
Fort  Steadman,  particularly  favored  this.  The  en- 
emy's intrenched:  picket  line  captured  by  us  at  that 
time  threw  the  lines  occupied  by  the  belligerents  so 
close  together  at  some  points  that  it  was  but  a  mo- 
ment's run  from  one  to  the  other.  Preparations 
were  at  once  made  to  relieve  General  Humphreys' 
corps,  to  report  to  General  Sheridan ;  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads  prevented  immediate  movement. 
On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  General  Warren  reported 
favorably  to  getting  possession  of  the  White  Oak 
road,  and  was  directed  to  do  so.  To  accomplish  this, 
he  moved  with  one  division,  instead  of  his  whole 
corps,  which  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  superior 
force  and  driven  back  on  the  second  division  before 
it  had  time  to  form,  and  it,  in  turn,  forced  back  upon 
the  third  division,  when  the  enemy  was  checked.  A 
division  of  the  Second  Corps  was  immediately  sent 
to  his  support,  the  enemy  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss,  and  possession  of  the  White  Oak  road  gained. 
Sheridan  advanced,  and  with  a  portion  of  his  cavalry 
got  possession  of  the  Five  Forks ;  but  the  enemy, 
after  the  affair  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  reenforced  the 
rebel  cavalry,  defending  that  point  with  infantry, 
and  forced  him  back  toward  Dinwiddie  Court-House. 
Here  General  Sheridan  displayed  great  generalship. 
Instead  of  retreating  with  his  whole  command  on 


the  main  army,  to  tell  the  story  of  superior  forces 
encountered,  he  deployed  his  cavalry  on  foot,  leav- 
ing only  mounted  men  enough  to  take  charge  of  the 
horses.  This  compelled  the  enemy  to  deploy  over  a 
vast  extent  of  woods  and  broken  country,  and  make 
his  progress  slow.  At  this  juncture  he  despatched  to 
me  what  had  taken  place,  and  that  he  was  dropping 
back  slowly  on  Dinwiddie  Court-House.  General 
HcKenzie's  cavalry  and  one  division  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  were  immediately  ordered  to  his  assistance. 
Soon  after,  receiving  a  report  from  General  Meade 
that  Humphreys  could  hold  our  position  on  the 
Boydton  road,  and  that  the  other  two  divisions  of 
the  Fifth  Corps  could  go  to  Sheridan,  they  were  so 
ordered  at  once.  Thus  the  operations  of  the  day 
necessitated  the  sending  of  Warren,  because  of  hU 
accessibility,  instead  of  Humphreys,  as  was  intended, 
and  precipitated  intended  movements.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  of  April.  General  Sheridan,  reenforced 
by  General  Warren,  drove  tbe  enemy  back  on  Five 
Forks,  where,  late  in  the  evening,  he  assaulted  and 
carried  his  strongly  fortified  position,  capturing  all 
his  artillery  and  between  5.000  and  6,000  prisoners. 

About  the  close  of  this  battle.  Brevet  Major-Gen- 
eral  Charles  Griffin  relieved  Major-General  Warren 
in  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  The  report  of  this 
reached  me  after  nightfall.  Some  apprehensions 
filled  my  mind  lest  the  enemy  might  desert  his  lines 
during  the  night,  and  by  falling  upon  General  Sher- 
idan before  assistance  could  reach  him,  drive  him 
from  his  position  and  open  the  way  for  retreat.  To 
guard  against  this,  General  Miles'  division  of  Humph- 
reys' corps  was  sent  to  reenforce  him,  and  a  bom- 
bardment was  commenced  and  kept  up  until  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  (April  S),  when  an  assault  was  or- 
dered on  the  enemy's  lines.  General  Wright  pene- 
trated the  lines  with  his  whole  corps,  sweeping  every 
thing  before  him,  and  to  his . left  toward  Hatchers 
Run,  capturing  many  guns  and  several  thousand 
prisoners.  He  was  closely  followed  by  two  divisions 
of  General  Ord's  command,  until  he  met  the  other 
division  of  General  Ord's  that  had  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing the  enemy's  lines  near  Hatcher's  Run.  Gen- 
erals Wright  and  Ord  immediately  swung  to  the 
right,  and  closed  all  of  the  enemy  on  that  side  of 
them  in  Petersburg,  while  General  Humphreys 
pushed  forward  with  two  divisions  and  joined  Gen- 
eral Wright  on  the  left.  General  Parke  succeeded ' 
in  carrying  the  enemy's  main  line,  capturing  guns  • 
and  prisoners,  but  was  unable  to  carry  his  inner  Tine. 
General  Sheridan,  being  advised  of  the  condition  of 
affairs,  returned  General  Miles  to  his  proper  com- 
mand. On  reaching  the  enemy's  lines  immediately 
surrounding  Petersburg,  a  portion  of  General  Gib- 
bon's corps,  by  a  most  gallant  charge,  captured  two 
strong,  enclosed  works — the  most  salient  and  com- 
manding south  of  Petersburg — thus  materially  short- 
ening the  line  of  investment  necessary  for  taking  in 
the  city.  The  enemy  south  of  Hatcher's  Run  re- 
treated westward  to  Sutherland's  Station,  where  they 
were  overtaken  by  Miles' s  division.  A  severe  engage- 
ment ensued,  and  lasted  until  both  his  right  ana  left 
flanks  were  threatened  by  the  approach  of  General 
Sheridan,  who  was  moving  from  Ford's  Station  toward 
Petersburg,  and  a  division  sent  by  General  Meade  from 
tbe  front  of  Petersburg,  when  he  broke  in  tbe  utmost 
confusion,  leaving  in  our  hands  his  guns  and  many 
prisoners.  This  force  retreated  by  the  main  road 
along  the  Appomattox  River.  During  the  night  of 
the  Id  the  enemy  evacuated  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, and  retreated  toward  Danville.  On  tbe  morn- 
ing of  the  8d  pursuit  was  commenced.  General 
Sheridan  pushed  for  the  Danville  road,  keeping  near 
the  Appomattox,  followed  by  General  Meade  with 
the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps,  while  General  Ord 
moved  for  Burkesville  along  the  South  Side  road : 
the  Ninth  Corps  stretched  along  that  road  behind 
him.  On  the  4th,  General  Sheridan  struck  the  Dau- 
ville  road  near  Jettersville,  where  he  learned  that 
Lee  was  at  Amelia  Court-House.    He  immediately 
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intrenched  himself  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  Gen-  To  this  I  immediately  replied : 

eral  Meade,  who  reached  there  the  next  day.    Gen-  ^               w               - .   *        .     .    Anifl  *» 1M5 

eral  Ord  reached  Burkesville  on  the  evening  of  the  0«mn:  Your  note  of  art  evening,  to  reply  to  mloc  of 

5th.    On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  I  addressed  Major-  SSJdSWffiTlSt  S!M^V&ItaS^SJdi 

General  Sherman  tbifollowing  commnnication :  J~J  ^^^^S,^^^^ 

Wilson's  Station,  April  5, 1865.  Is  bat  one  condition  I  would  Insist  upon,  namely :  That  the 

GnrnAL :  All  indications  now  ore  that  Lee  will  attempt  men  and  officers  surrendered  shall  be  dlsan&Ufied  fcr  taking 

to  reach  Danville  with  the  remnant  of  his  force.    Sheridan,  up  arms  again  against  the  Government  of  the  United  Statu 

who  was  up  with  him  last  nurht,  reports  all  that  1s  left,  until  properly  exchanged.   I  will  meet  you,  or  wiU  designate 

hone,  loot,  and  dragoons,  at  90,00ft,  moch  demoralised.    We  offloers  to  meet  any  officers  yon  may  name  for  the  suae  ©or* 

hope  to  reduce  this  number  one-halt    I  shall  push  on  to  pose,  at  any  point  agreeable  to  yon,  for  tbe  purpose  of  at- 

Eurkesville,  and.  if  a  stand  Is  made  at  Danville,  will  in  a  ranging  definitely  the  terms  upon  which  the  luireaderaf  the 

very  few  days  go  there.    If  you  con  possibly  do  so,  push  on  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  will  be  received, 

from  where  yon  are,  and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  finish  the  U.  8.  GRANT,  Lieutenant-General 

job  with  Lee's  and  Johnston's  armies.    Whether  it  will  be  General  B.  E.  Las. 

Setter  for  you  to  sjrfke  fcr  S^^^J^L!0^;  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  pursuit  ma 

ville,  you  will  be  better  able  to  Judge  when  you  receive  this,  _~-_*j      n««— l  u.ia*.  «xun«r^i  «A~*w  «*  4k.  a«. 

ltebel  armies  now  are  the  only  strategic  points  to  strike  at.  «wnjd.     General  Meade  followed  north of  the  Ap- 

U.  8.  (JBANT;  Lleutenant-GencraL  pomattox,  and  General  Sheridan,  with  all  the  cavalry, 

Major-Oeneral  W.  T.  Snsaii  ax.  pushed  straight  for  Appomattox  Station,  followed  by 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  it  was  found  that  Oen-  l**™™1  °**  B  command  and  the  Fifth  Corps,  paring 

eral  Lee  was  moving  west  of  Jettersville,  toward  Dan.  *h«  <?aT  &£**  Meade's  advance  had  considerable 

ville.    General  Sheridan  moved  with  his  cavalry  (the  ft**"*  with  «»  enemy's  rear  guard,  but  was  un.blo 

Fifth  Corps  having  been  returned  to  General  Meade  *°  b"nK  on»JtBne.™  engagement   Late  in  the  eien- 

on  his  reaching  Jettersville),  to  strike  his  flank,  fol-  ln&  General  Sheridan  struck  the  railroad  at  Appo- 

lowed  by  the  Sixth  Corps,  while  the  Second  and  Fifth  n-»«o*  Station,  drove  the  enemy  from  there,  and 

Corps  pressed  hard  after,  forcing  him  to  abandon  captured  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  a  hospital 

several  hundred  wagons  and  several  pieces  of  artillery.  *""?' and  fou^ tr?M  ?l"?  lVdaA  "^  ?#*  fof 

General  Ord  advanced  from  Burkesville  toward  Farm-  Jiee  s  ™y \  Daring  this  day  I  accompanied  General 

ville,  sending  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a  squad-  Meade  s  column,  and  about  midnight  received  tbe 

ron  of  cavalry,  under  Brevet  Brigadier-6eneralTheo-  following  communication  from  General  Lee : 

dore  Read,  to  reach  and  destroy  the  bridges.    This  .              April  8L  16tt 

advance  met  the  head  of  Lee's  column  near  Farm-  T  Gmmax:  I  received  at  a  late  hour  your  note  of  umUj. 

ville,  which  it  heroically  attacked  and  detained  until  Sj^^gZJX iSoJ^SH.  tKffiwlS 

General  Bead  was  kil/d  and  hi.  small  force  over-  o?^£p^ 

powered.    This  caused  a  delay  m  the  enemy's  move-  geocy  has  arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender  of  this  amy;  tat 

ments,  and  enabled  General  Ord  to  get  well  up  with  as  the  restoration  of  peace  should  be  the  tole  object  of  alt,  I 

the  remainder  of  his  force,  on  meeting  which  the  desired  to  know  whether  your  proposals  would  lead  to  tait 

enemy  immediately  intrenched  himself.    In  the  af>  end-   1  cannot,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view  to  soraode? 

ternoon  General  Sheridan  struck  the  enemy  south  of  ^/^^^^                         SS^JSSA 

Sailor's  Creek,  captured  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  ^dUnA to  theiestoratlon  of  peace,  I  should  be  plaSlS 

and  about  four  hundred  wagons,  and  detained  him  meet  you  at  10  a.  *.  to-morrow  on  the  old  stage  wad  to 

until  the  Sixth  Corps  got  up,  when  a  general  attack  Richmond,  between  the  picket  lines  of  tbe  two  armies. 

of  infantry  and  cavalry  was  made,  which  resulted  in  E.  E.  LEE,  GenenL 

the  capture  of  six  or  seven  thousand  prisoners,  among  Lieutenant-General  U.  8.  Ghaut. 

whom  were  many  general  officers.    The  movements  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  I  returned  him  sn 

of  the  Second  Corps  and  General  Ord's  command  answer  as  follows,  ana  immediately  started  to  join 

contributed  greatly  to  the  day's  success.  the  column  south  of  the  Appomattox : 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  pursuit  was  renewed,  April  9. 19B. 

the  cavalry,  except  one  division,  and  the  Fifth  Corps  GnrxnAL:  Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  Ihaw  w 

moving  by  Prince  Edward's  Court-House ;  the  Sixth  authority  to  treat  on  the  subject  of  peace;  tbe  meetlaeiw 

Corps,  General  Ord's  command,  and  one  division  of  posed  for  a.  m.  to-day  could  lead  to  no  good.   I  will  stale, 

cavalry,  on  Farmville,  and  the  Second  Corps  by  the  however,  General,  that  I am  equally  anxious  for  peace  with 

High  Bridge  Road.    It  was  soon  found  that  the  ene-  ZJQrfe,,;  •■*  the  !?0Je  Korth  enif?ain8  **  if^wiS 

_.?&.  a  ~ZZt-.Z a  rr  *v-  -Z-lL    t j  ~    *lxil  V-r    *""  ^uw"  The  terras  upon  which  peace  can  be  bad  are  well  nndmtood. 

my  had  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox,  By  ^  Southlaying  dowTthelr  arms  they  will  hasten  tbt 

but  so  close  was  the  pursuit  that  the  Second  Corps  most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of  human  lirea,  u4 

fot  possession  of  the  common  bridge  at  High  Bridge  hundreds  of  millions  of  property  not  yet  destroyed.  Sertaifr 

efore  the  enemy  could  destroy  it,  and  immediately  hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  may  be  settled  without  tie 

crossed  over.    The  Sixth  Corps  and  a  division  of  1°«  «  another  life,  I  subacril^  myselt  Aft^ 

cavalry  crossed  at  Farmville  to  its  support  Q        -  -  _  L    u-  *■  G^^NT,  LleutonanfrGencnl 

Feeling  now  that  General  Lee's  chance  of  escape 

was  utterly  hopeless,  I  addressed  him  the  following  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  General  Ord's  command 

communication  from  Farmville :  and  the  Fifth  Corps  reached  Appomattox  Station 

April  7,  1865k  just  as  the  enemy  was  making  a  desperate  effort  to 

GmrrnAi :  The  result  of  tbe  last  week  must  convince  you  break  through  our  cavalry.    The  infantry  was  st  once 

of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resiatance  on  the  part  of  the  thrown  in      Soon  afW  *  xrhitn  flmr  was  receired. 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia  In  this  struggle.    I  feci  that  it  is  IJ^Sl  ™"    .n°™  ^  «f  h«rf»£?  ^i^e£ 

so,  and  regard  It  as  my  duty  to  shift  from  myself  the  respon-  requeuing  a  suspension  of  hostilities  pending  nego- 

slbility  of  any  further  effusion  of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  the  nations  for  a  surrender. 

surrender  of  that  portion  of  the  Confederate  States  army  Before  reaching  General  Sheridan's  headquarters, 

known  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  I  received  the  following  from  General  Lee : 

U.  8.  GKANT,  Lleutenant-GeneraL  Aprfl  ^  is& 

General  R.  E.  Lan.  Gbsbual:  I  received  your  note  of  this  morntiuj  on  *• 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  before  leaving,  I  picket  line,  whither  I  had  come  to  meet  yon,  sad  aft**™* 

received  at  Farmville  the  following :  definitely  what  terms  were  embraced  In  your  nropoatl  oj 

April  7,  1865.  yesterday  with  reference  to  the  surrender  of  this  *nty* 

Gisktbal  :  I  have  received  your  note  of  this  date.  Though  uow  ask  an  interview  In  accordance  with  the  offer  contained 

tat  entertaining  the  opinion  you  express  on  the  hopelessness  la  your  letter  of  yesterday  for  that  purpose.  __ 

of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  E.  E.  LEE,  Gewaat 

Virginia,  I  reciprocate  your  desire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  Lieutenant-General  TJ.  8.  Gaanr. 

ef  blood,  and  therefore,  before  considering  your  proposition,  m,      .   .       .  "              ,    « ,      .    .        **__  rnnrt. 

askthTWmsyouwiUifferoncondlUonoYftssuiUnder.      '  The  interview  was  held    at  Appomattox  Con* 

B.  E.  LEE,  General  House,  the  result  of  which  is  set  forth  in  we  m 

LieRteaaat-General  TJ.  8.  Chant.  lowing  correspondence : 
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Appomattox  Coun-Houu,  Vi^  April  9, 1865. 

Gknral :  In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter 
to  yon  of  the  8th  Instant,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  following  terms, 
to  wit :  Kofls  of  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  dupli- 
cate, one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  to  be  designated  by 
me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  officer  or  officers  as  you 
may  designate.  The  officers  to  give  their  Individual  paroles 
not  to  take  np  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  until  properly  exchanged;  and  each  company  or  regi- 
mental commander  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their 
commands.  The  arms,  artillery, and  publlcproperty  to  be 
packed  and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  offioers  appointed 
by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  embrace  the  side-arms 
of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or  baggage.  This 
done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  8tates  authority  bo 
long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force 
where  they  may  reside. 

U.  8.  GRANT,  Lieutenant-General. 

General  B.  E.  Ln. 

HZADQVABTOS  AjtMT  OF  N0S*HK«3r  YrEGIXXA,  ) 

April  9, 18GB.  f 
Gzxzsal:  I  received  your  letter  of  this  date  containing 
the  terms  of  the  snrreniier  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia as  proposed  by  you.  As  they  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  expressed  ln  your  letter  of  the  8th  Instant, 
they  are  accepted.  I  will  proceed  to  designate  the  proper 
officers  to  carry  the  stipulations  into  effect 

R.  E.  LEE,  General. 
Lieutenant-General  U.  B.  Gbaxt. 

The  command  of  Major-General  Gibbon,  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps  under  Griffin,  and  McKenzie's  cavalry, 
were  designated  to  remain  at  Appomattox  Court- 
House  until  the  paroling  of  the  surrendered  army 
was  completed,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  public 
property.  The  remainder  of  the  army  immediately 
returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Burkesville. 

General  Lee's  great  influence  throughout  the  whole 
South  caused  his  example  to  be  followed,  and  to- 
day the  result  is  that  the  armies  lately  under  his 
leadership  are  at  their  homes,  desiring  peace  and 
quiet,  and  their  arms  are  in  the  hands  of  our  ord- 
nance officers. 

On  the  receipt  of  my  letter  of  the  5th,  General 
Sherman  moved  directly  against  Joe  Johnston,  who 
retreated  rapidly  on  and  through  Raleigh,  which 
place  General  Sherman  occupied  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th.  The  day  preceding  news  of  the  surrender 
of  General  Lee  reached  him  at  Smithfield. 

On  the  14th  a  correspondence  was  opened  between 
General  Sherman  and  General  Johnston,  which  re- 
sulted on  the  18th  in  an  agreement  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  and  a  memorandum  or  basis  for 
peace,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President. 
This  agreement  was  disapproved  by  the  President 
on  the  21st,  which  disapproval,  together  with  your 
instructions,  was  communicated  to  General  Sherman 
by  me  in  person  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in  obedience  to  your  or- 
ders. Notice  was  at  once  given  by  him  to  General 
Johnston  for  the  termination  of  the  truce  that  had 
been  entered  into.  On  the  25th  another  meeting  be- 
tween them  was  agreed  upon,  to  take  place  on  the 
26th,  which  terminated  in  the  surrender  and  disband- 
ment  of  Johnston's  army  upon  substantially  the  same 
terms  as  were  given  to  General  Lee. 

The  expedition  under  General  Stoneman  from  East 
Tennessee  got  off  on  the  20th  of  March,  moving  by 
way  of  Boone,  North  Carolina,  and  struck  the  rail- 
road at  Wytheville,  Chambersburg,  and  Big  Lick. 
The  force  striking  it  at  Big  Lick  pushed  on  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Lynchburg,  destroying  the  important 
bridges,  while  with  the  main  force  he  effectually  de- 
stroyed it  between  New  River  and  Big  Lick,  and  then 
turned  for  Greensboro'  on  the  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road; struck  that  road  and  destroyed  the  bridges 
between  Danville  and  Greensboro',  and  between 
Greensboro'  and  the  Yadkin,  together  with  the  de- 
pots of  supplies  along  with  it,  and  captured  four 
hundred  prisoners.  At  Salisbury  he  attacked  and 
defeated  a  force  of  the  enemy  under  General  Gar- 
diner, capturing  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  one 


thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  prisoners, 
and  destroyed  large  amounts  of  armr  stores.  At 
this  place  he  destroyed  fifteen  miles  of  railroad  and 
the  bridges  toward  Charlotte.  Thence  he  moved  to 
Slaters  ville. 

General  Canby,  who  had  been  directed  in  January 
to  make  preparations  for  a  movement  from  Mobile 
Bay  against  Mobile  and  the  interior  of  Alabama, 
commenced  his  movement  on  the  20th  of  March. 
The  Sixteenth  Corps,  Major-General  A.  J.  Smith 
commanding,  moved  from  Fort  Gaines  by  water  to 
Fish  River;  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  under  Major-Gen- 
eral Gordon  Granger,  moved  from  Fort  Morgan  and 
joined  the  Sixteenth  Corps  on  Fish  River,  both  mov- 
ing thence  on  Spanish  Fort  and  investing  it  on  the 
27th;  while  Major-General  Steele's  command  moved 
from  Pensacola,  cut  the  railroad  leading  from  Tensas 
to  Montgomery,  effected  a  junction  with  them,  and 

Eartially  invested  Fort  Blakely.  After  a  severe  bom- 
ardment  of  Spanish  Fort  a  part  of  its  line  was  car* 
ried  on  the  8th  of  April.  During  the  night  the  ene- 
my evacuated  the  fort.  Fort  Blakely  was  carried  by 
assault  on  the  9th.  and  many  prisoners  captured ; 
our  loss  was  considerable.  These  successes  practi- 
cally opened  to  us  the  Alabama  River,  and  enabled 
us  to  approach  Mobile  from  the  North.  On  the  night 
of  the  11th  the  city  was  evacuated,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  our  forces  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th. 

The  expedition  under  command  of  Brevet  Major- 
General  Wilson,  consisting  of  12,500  mounted  men. 
was  delayed  by  rains  until  March  22d,  when  it  moved 
from  Chickasaw,  Alabama.  On  the  1st  of  April  Gen- 
eral Wilson  encountered  the  enemy  in  force  under 
Forrest  near  Ebenezer  Church,  drove  him  in  con- 
fusion, captured  800  prisoners  and  three  guns,  and 
destroyed  the  central  bridge  over  the  Cahawba  River. 
On  the  2d  he  attacked  and  captured  the  fortified  city 
of  Selma,  defended  by  Forrest  with  7,000  men  and 
thirty-two  guns,  destroyed  the  arsenal,  armory,  na- 
val foundry,  machine  shops,  vast  quantities  of  stores, 
and  captured  3,000  prisoners.  On  the  4th  he  captured 
and  destroyed  Tuscaloosa.  On  the  10th  he  crossed 
the  Alabama  River,  and  after  sending  information  of 
his  operations  to  General  Canby,  marched  on  Mont- 
gomery, which  place  he  occupied  on  the  14th,  the 
enemy  bavins  abandoned  it.  At  this  place  many 
stores  and  five  steamboats  fell  into  our  hands. 
Thence  a  force  marched  direct  on  Columbus,  and 
another  on  West  Point,  both  of  which  places  were 
assaulted  and  captured  on  the  16th.    At  the  former 

Slace  we  got  1,500  prisoners  and  fifty-two  field  guns, 
estroyeof  two  gunboats,  the  navy  yard,  foundries, 
arsenal,  many  factories,  and  much  other  public  prop- 
erty. At  the  latter  place  we  got  three  hundred  pris- 
oners, four  guns,  and  destroyed  nineteen  locomo- 
tives and  three  hundred  cars.  On  the  20th  he  took 
fossession  of  Macon,  Georgia,  with  sixty  field  guns, 
,200  militia,  and  five  generals,  surrendered  by  Gen- 
eral Howell  Cobb.  General  Wilson,  hearing  that 
Jeff.  Davis  was  trying  to  make  his  escape,  sent  forces 
in  pursuit,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  him  on  the 
morning  of  May  11  th. 

On  the  4th  day  of  May  General  Dick  Taylor  sur- 
rendered to  General  Canby  all  the  remaining  rebel 
forces  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  force  sufficient  to  insure  an  easy  triumph  over 
the  enemy  under  Kirby  Smith,  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  immediately  put  in  motion  for  Texas,  and 
Major-General  Sheridan  designated  for  its  immediate 
command  ;  but  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  and  before 
they  reached  their  destination,  General  Kirby  Smith 
surrendered  his  entire  command  to  Major-General 
Canby.  This  surrender  did  not  take  place,  however, 
until  after  the  capture  of  the  rebel  President  and 
Vice-President;  and  the  bad  faith  was  exhibited  of 
first  disbanding  most  of  his  army  and  permitting  an 
indiscriminate  plunder  of  public  property. 

Owing  to  the  report  that  many  of  those  lately  in 
arms  against  the  Government  had  taken  refuge  upon 


surrendered  to  u>  Lit  agreement— among 
tbo  disturbed  condition  of  sffaira  on  the  1 


defeat  the  design  a  and  ;.ur 
,st  of  tbcin  retorting  erenl 
I  which  contributed  g..--.!ly 
hat  I  have  not   mont  ■■-■■ 


:a  officially  t: 
a  ilifTieul"-  - 


Many  of  these  will  be  foun 

Bad  brief  despatches  nnnt 
I  regret  to  say,  bare  not 

For  information  touchin| 
irould  respectfully  refer  to  IDs  reports  o 
manden  of  depart  moots  in  which  they  hav 

II  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  the  arm 
the  West  and  East  fight  battles,  and  fr 
bare  seen  I  know  there  is  no  difference  Id 
ing  qualities.  All  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do 
in  battle  they  have  done.  The  Western  armies  com- 
menced their  battles  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 


principal  army  opposed  to  them  In  [forth  Carolitu. 
The  armies  of  the  East  oommeoced  their  battles  on 
the  rirer  from  which  the  Army  of  the  Palonac  da. 
rired  its  name,  and  received  tho  final  surrender  of 
Ibeir  old  antagonist  at  Appomattox  Court-Houst, 
a,  The  splendid  achievements  of  each  hire 
l.i'd  oar  riclories,  removed  all  sectioni] 
(of  which  we  havu  nnfortonately  eipe- 
l  much  ],  and  the  canae  of  criminitsa  ud 
lun  that  might  bare  followed  had  cither 
■ir'i.-i,  ruled  in  iti  duty.  All  have  a  prond  recprd, 
and  all  v  ;  'ions  can  well  congratulate  taemithts 
at.  I  eacb  other  for  having  done  their  full  shirt  in 
reMoriog  (be  supremacy  of  law  over  every  foot  of 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  Slates.  Let  ihtn 
hope  for  perpetual  peace  and  harmony  with  thu 
enemy,  whose  manhood,  however  mistakes  ibt 
»  forth  such  herculean  deed*  of  vain 
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RAILROADS.     The  following  is  the  mileage      DidriAuled  to  geographical 
of  the  roads  proposed  and  completed  ;   their 
cost,  including  equipment ;  and  the  average  cost 
per  mile,  in  tbo  United  States  i 
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Railboad  Aocidbstb  in  the  Untted  Stites 

FOB  A  regies  OF  years. — Tile  total  number  of 

casualties  by  railroad  accidents  in  1865  va 
1,762,  of  which  835  resulted  in  death,  mi 
1,427  in  wounds.  In  1864  the  nuroler  of  cas- 
ualties was  1,890,  viz.;  killed,  404;  wounded, 
1,436—  a  decrease  in  1866  of  casualties  128; 
deaths,  68;  wounded,  69.  These  figures  do  not 
include  accidents  where  no  lives  were  lost,  acci- 
dents to  individuals  which  were  caused  by  tbeir 
own  carelessness  or  design,  or  deaths  or  inju- 
ries resulting  from  the  recklessness  of  persons 
in  crossing  or  standing  upon  railroad  tract-1 
when  trains  were  in  motion.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  number  of  railroad  accidenU 
with  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  injured 
by  Buch   casualties,  during   the  post  thirteen 
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RAILROADS. 


New  York. — In  1850  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  enacted  a  law  requiring  all  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  State  to  hie  with  the  State  Engi- 
neer, by  the  first  of  December  in  each  year, 
statements  of  their  condition  and  business  oper- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30th, 
and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  State  Engineer 
to  make  abstracts  of  these  reports  in  consoli- 
dated form,  and  to  lay  the  same  before  the 
Legislature  on  its  assembling  in  January.  In 
1854  this  law  was  amended  by  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, consisting  of  the  State  Engineer, 
one  commissioner  to  be  selected  by  the  railroad 
companies,  and  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. These  commissioners  held  office  two 
years,  when,  on  their  own  recommendation, 
the  law  was  repealed,  and  the  law  of  1850  was 
reBnacted.  That  law  is  still  in  force.  Under 
this  law  the  State  Engineer  lays  before  the 
Legislature  annually  the  reports  of  all  the  rail- 
road companies  of  the  State,  with  compilations 
of  the  same.  But  his  reports  contain  no  recom- 
mendations or  suggestions  to  the  Legislature, 
nor  is  it  made  his  duty  to  visit  or  inspect  any 
of  the  roads  of  the  State.  The  only  object 
gained  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  through 
this  law  is  uniform  and  full  reports  from  all  the 
railroad  companies. 

From  the  reports  of  the  New  York  State  En- 
gineer for  the  past  six  years  we  take  the  follow- 
ing figures,  showing  the  number  of  persons  car- 
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BRITISH  AND  NEW  YORK  Bi 


The  following  tables  relating  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  eonstrut 
British  Board  of  Trade,  and  those  relating  to  New  York  from 
Surveyor.    Both  cover  the  decennial  period  1855-' 64 : 


BRITISH  RAILROADS. 
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1861. 
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1868. 
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1855-'64  (dollars... 
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8,280 

£297,584,709 

8,797 

.       807,595,086 

9,094 

815,157,258 

9,542 

825,875,507 

10,002 

884^62,928 

10,488 

848,180,127 

10,S69 

862,827,838 

11,551 

885.218,488 

12,322 

404,215,802 

12,789 

425,483,433 

108,689 

£8,605,450,681 

$17,527,258,155 

11 
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118,595,185 
129,847,693 
189,008,8*8 
189.198,699 
149.807.148 
163,483,572 
178,778,218 
180,486,727 
201,699,466 
229,848,664 


1,624,748,109 


Dividing  the  above  figures  by  the  miles  of  road,  the  fc 
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1855-'64  (ten years).. 
1S55-164  (dollars).... 


£85,989 
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88,860 
82,804 
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15,625 
16,612 
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REFORMED  CHURCHES. 
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Dividing  the  above  figures  by  tbe  length  of  the  roads,  the  following  results  are  obtained: 
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REFORMED  CHURCHES.  The  German 
Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States  report- 
ed for  the  year  1805  the  following  statistics; 
General  synod,  1 ;  synods,  2;  classes,  27;  min- 
isters, 460;  congregations,  1,134;  members, 
107,394;  unconfirmed  members,  73,576;  bap- 
tisms, 10,829;  confirmations,  4,903;  received 
on  certificate,  1,612;  communed,  89,115;  ex- 
communicated, 160;  dismissed,  674;  deaths, 
4,675;  Sabbath-schools,  852;  Sabbath -school 
scholars  (one  synod  only  reported),  20,551 ; 
benevolent  contributions,  {97,041.80.  This,  as 
compared  with  the  report  of  the  previous  year, 
shows  an  increase  of  1  classis,  18  ministers,  35 
congregations,  8,019  members,  7,275  uncon- 
firmed members,  1,744  communed,  and  $77,- 
512.46  contributions  for  benevolent  objects. 
The  Church  has  two  "  classes"  in  the  late  Con- 
federate States,  those  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  The  great  majority  of  both  ministers 
and  people,  in  these  classes,  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  remain  in  connection  with  the  synods 
in  the  Northern  States. 

The  fifty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Chnrch  of  the 
United  States,  was  opened  on  Jnne  7th  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  Synod  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  on  tbe  state  of  the  country : 
Raofoed,  That  we  recognize,  in  the  situation  in 
which  the  war  has  left  the  Southern  States,  a  loud 
and  imperative  call  to  philanthropic  and  Christian 
effort;  and  pledge  ourselves  to  use  oar  utmost  exer- 
tions for  the  hormoniiiug  and  evangelizing  of  the 
Stipulation,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
■eedmen,  and  the  restoring  of  the  waste  places  in 
Zion  by  our  domestic  missionary  operations. 

Raolced,  That  while  we  hare  no  sympathy  with 
that  false  spirit  of  charity,  bom  of  Universalis™  and 
Human itanaolsm,  that  would  arrest  the  vindication 
or  justice  and  tbe  pnnishment  of  guilt,  we  counsel 
the  largest  possible  eiercise  of  clemency  toward  the 


deluded  and  the  repentant,  forgiving  their  trespaiKi 


is  Christ  has  forgive 

Kttohtd,  That  in  the  sudden  nnd  violent  seats  if 
our  tried  and  trusted  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
we  recognise,  with  a  submission  of  faith,  s  tnrsterr 
which  says,  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God;"  i 
chastisement  which  shows  that  even  four  jean  of 
.:..-._..    . ,  mfliciently  h  -'-'-'  --->--- ;'-' 


call  to  all  01 


if  duty  for 

It  come  in  the  middle  watch  of  the  night  or  at  lit 
cook-crowing.  We  bless  Ood  for  tho  incalcnlsbl* 
service  that  our  lata  beloved  President  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union  and  liberty,  and  for  the  lestti- 
roony  for  Christianity  which  be  left  behind  him ;  and 
over  his  new-made  grave  we  consecrate  oursdni 
afresh  to  the  country  and  the  cause  for  which.  It 
lived  and  died,  and  to  the  Saviour  whom  he  honond. 

Tbe  Church  had,  in  1865,  32  classes,  4J7 
churches,  436  ministers,  54,286  communicants. 

The  Committee  on  Domestic  Missions  pre- 
sented a  favorable  report.  They  had  aided  73 
churches  and  mission  stations,  of  which  21  it 
In  the  West  These  contain  4,239  members,  of 
which  501  were  received  during  the  last  yew, 
Connected  with  these  were  88  Sabbath-schooU, 
with  5,390  pupils.  Receipts  from  all  soorcat 
during  the  year  amounted  to  (24,315.83,  leav- 
ing a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  nearly  $4,000. 
The  charch -building  fund  amounts  to  $8,(80. 
Tbe  Synod  resolved  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  raise  (50,000  for  the  church -building  fend. 
On  motion  of  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence, it  was  resolved  to  appoint  delegates  for  a 
National  Protestant  Convention  to  meet  dele- 
gates appointed  from  the  Presbyterian  Genera] 
Assemblies  nnd  the  Congregational  National 
Convention. 

In  the  Reformed  State  Church  of  France,  the 
contest  between. the  "Evangelical"  {"Ortho- 
dor,"  "Conservative"}  and  "liberal"  ("na- 
tionalistic,"   "Unitarian")  schools  continnetl 


REUSS. 

with  great  animosity.    At  the  elections  for  the  RHODE 

Presbyterial  Councils  in  January,  the  u  Liber-  the  Legisla 

als"  came  off  victorious  at  Havre  and  Rouen,  dence  in  Je 

bat  in  Paris  the  u  Orthodox n  ticket,  one  of  on  March  J 

whose  candidates  was  M.  Guizot,  was  elected  was  a  joint 

by  a  small  majority.    The  Presbyterial  Council  vote,  ratif) 

of  Paris  also  showed  its  determination  to  ex-  the  Gonstit 

dude  " Liberal"  pastors  from  the  pulpits  by  a  million  < 

rejecting  a  minister  presented  to  it  by  A.  Co-  and  an  act 

querel,  senior,  as  his  assistant.  cent,  shall 

The  Reformed  Church  of  France  numbered,  some  othci 

in  1865,  105  consistories,  489  parishes,  602  anr  cally  abolis 

nexes,  895  churches,  1,804  schools,  661  pastors.  t   The  polil 

The  controversy  between  the  Evangelical  and  in  March. 

Liberal  schools  continues  also  to  divide  the  bled  at  Pi 

Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Holland  and  in  nated  for  ! 

South  Africa.    In  Holland  considerable  sensa-  the  office,  i 

tion  was  produced  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  were  as  fo 

Pierson,  of  Rotterdam,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  BwoUed 

44  Libera] "  party,  who,  in  a  memoir  addressed  of  the  Unit 

to  his  congregation,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Union  and  ' 

clergymen  of  the  Liberal  school  who  continue  come  only  1 

to  baptize  and  adhere  apparently  to  the  old  ^rin*  the ! 

doctrinal  standard  of  the  Church,  are  guilty  of  fulfilment, 

the  worst  kind  of  equivocation  and  artifice,  and  Resolved,  ', 

can,  therefore,  not  fail  to  exercise  a  most  de-  by  the  Fedc 

moralizing  influence  upon  society.    In  the  Re-  the  war,  an  I 

formed  Dutch  Church  of  South  Africa,  the  Rev.  ^°ennt  0ufeth!  • 

Mr.  Kotze  had  declared  (1862),  in  Synod,  that  Bctolved,  ' 

what  the  catechism  said  of  natural  depravity,  sailors  of  t  > 

namely,  that  *'  man  is  inclined  to  all  evil,"  is  cesaes  whi  i 

not  true,  and  not  fit  for  even  a  heathen,  yea,  5®rioag  an 

that  the  devil  only  could  say  so.    He  was  told  Union, 

to  retract  this  assertion,  but  declined,  where-  Remlved,  I 

upon,  by  a  vote  of  Synod,  he  was  deposed  from  *  draft,  it    i 

office.    He  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  military  qu  I 

the  colony,  and  this  court,  at  the  close  of  1864,  bount?es°tt  ! 

pronounced  the  deposing  act  of  the  Synod  il-  Jfaofoed,  I 

legal,  and  reinstated  him  in  office.    This  brought  are  due  tc 

on  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  two  parties  fidelity  in  ? 

in  the  Church.  forhiynnti 

REUSS,  the  name  of  two  German,  princi-  *7  YOlunta 

palities.   All  the  males,  members  of  the  prince-  The  Pr< 

ly  house,    since   the   commencement  of  the  Republic; 

eleventh  century,  have  been  called  Heinrich.  the  nomi    i 

The  individuals  are  distinguished  by  figures,  that  his  a 

which  run  on  to  a  hundred,  beginning  after-  to  the  Su   : 

wards  again  at  one.   L.ReussGbeiz.    Reigning  anddisasl 

Prince,  Heinrich  XXIL,  born  March  28,  1864,  committe    > 

succeeded  his  father  November  8, 1859.    There  address,  a 

is  no  representation  of  the  people.    Population  except  th 

in  1864,  43,924  (in  1861,  42,130).     Area,  148  In  place 

square  miles.    Revenue,  about  200,000  thalers ;  wardHai 

contingent  to  the  Federal  army  884  men.    II.  for  Lieut 

Reuss     Schleiz,    reigning     Prince,  Heinrich  port  the 

LXVH.,  born  October  20,  1789,  succeeded  his  issue  prei 

brother,  Heinrich  LXVI.  on  June  19,  1854.  It  has  b 

Heir  apparent,  Prince  Heinrich    XIV.,  born  toprescri 

May  28,  1832.    A  representative  form  of  gov-  JJHF  tter 

ernment  was  introduced  by  decree  of  Novem-  ^  reaped 

ber  30,  1849,  but  modified,  April  14,  1852,  and  authoritie 

again  June  20, 1856.  Population  in  1864, 86,472  indiarega 

(in  1861,  83,860) ;  area,  297  square  miles.    Con-  BOna  !nto 

tingent  to  Federal  army,  783  men.     In  the  f^edfoi 

Budget  for  the  financial  period  of  1863-'65,  the  from  colo 

annual  revenue  is  fixed  at  281,850  thalers.  cause  of  i 
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Unties  to  foster  this  proscribing  of  us  on  account  of  At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  the 

our  color,  even  now  when  the  JSorth  is  ceasing  almost  publio  debt  of  Bhode  jg^  wag  onl     ^Hrt 

K^e^^  K°M  ^  ^  »««"toH- 

slavery  ought  to  die  with  slavery;  that  Rhode  Island  000,000,  the  whole  of  which  was  accumulated 

should  not  be  disgraced  with  this,  its  relic ;  that  in  all  for  war  purposes.     The  following  is  an  official 

matters  in  which  the  States  have  control,  no  such  statement  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  State,  with 

distinction  should  be  known  leaving  individuals  to  the  d  ^  of  the  authorizmg  acta  and  the  tin* 

do  as  they  may  in  social  relations,  which  is  their  -      _     .               i«w»m««5  »vw  «u  w  hiv- 

right-but  where  the  law  has  sway,  as  in  publio  of  payment  : 

schools,  all  should  be  equal,  with  no  disparaging  dis-  Date  of  Act         AmooatoTMbL         Fkbdpdpa^bk 

Unctions.    This  is  the  issue  we  present.     We  have         August,  1861 $000,000 October    1,1871 

been  urging  the  point  for  twelve  years;  we  have         August,  18G2 1,200,000 September  £l$71 

succeeded  in  carrying  our  prayer  before  the  lower         January,  1863 800,000 April       1,138 

House,  and  needed  but  four  votes  to  success  in  the         fi»«i     J??} !'?S&!!5 January    1,  \m 

Senate,  and  believe  that  we  would  have  succeeded         ***      1864 1,000,000 February  1.1S4 

there  but  for  undue  interference.                       '    .  The  interest  is  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Provi-  payabie  semi-annually.    The  million  dollars' 

dence  on  March  22d,  and  nominated  a  State  foan  authorized  by  the  act  of  January,  1865, 

ticket,  headed  by  Charles  S.  Bradley  for  Gov.  has  never  been  issued^  and  probably  ne7er  vin 

emor.AU  the  candidates  having  refused  to  be#    During  1865j  bond9  £0  tbe  aiDOUnt  of 

accept  the  nominations  tendered  to  them,  Al-  $m  000  were  paid   ieaving  the  outstanding 

fred  Anthony  was  nominated  for  Governor  and  debt  on  January  1,1866,  $3,889,000.   There 

Gen.  Oiney  Arnold  for  Lieut-Governor,  to-  has  been  no  regular  sinking  fund  provided  for 

gether  with  the  remainder  of  the  ticket  origi-  the  extinction  of  the  debt ;  but  from  a  law  passed 

nally  nominated.    Resolutions  were  passed  in  by  tbe  General  Assembly,  authorizing  any  sor- 

favor  of  filling  the  quotas  of  the  State  by  vol-  plus  monev  in  the  Treasury  to  be  used  for  the 

untary  enlistment  instead  of  by  draft,  and  ten-  purcbase  of  the  bonds,  it  is  thought  that  after 

dermg  thanks  to  the  soldiers  of  Rhode  Island  another  year  the  State  will  be  in  the  market  as 

in  the  national  service;  also  the  following  on  a  purchaser,  and  that  before  the  time  expires 

national  affairs :  for  tbe  paymeiit  of  them  thev  will  all  be  retired. 

SuoUed,  That  the  Democratic  party,  now  as  here-  The  Adjutant-General  of  Rhode  Island  re- 

tofore,  is  based  npon  and  recognizes  only  the  Con-  ^  ft  t  th     gtet    furnished  to  the  war  an 

stitution  as  the  supreme  authority  in  political  affairs.  ^              "    \  ^  0£i                  «T, 

and  is  determined,  so  far  as  its  influence  extends,  to  aggregate  of  25,35o  men,  as  follows : 

maintain  the  Union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  :  Three  months'  men 8J4T 

and  we  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  bribery  ana  Nine  months1  men 108J 

corruption  in  State  and  national  affairs,  which  is  so  One  years  men 1,018 

ruinous  to  public  morals.  ^^^::::::::::::::::::::-.z  iui> 

The  election  took  place  on  April  5th,  and  in  _   _      _  x        x_                 ,    A    ,    .  .. 

consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Demo-  Reduced  to  a  three  years'  standard,  these 

cratic  candidates,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Re-  W0Tlld  number  20»2136-     V1**  we/e  ^P"** 
publicans  by  the  following  vote :  in  one  regiment  and  two  independent  batteries 
<wn«r.                          Numw  of  Tot*.  of  light  artillery,  three  regiments  and  one  squad- 
James  Y.  Smith 10,061  ron  of  cavalry,  three  regiments  of  heavy  artfl- 

Scattering 758  ierTj  one  of  which  was  colored,  and  eight  regi- 

Majority  f«  Smith 9,808  ments  and  one  company  of  infentry.    The 

The  total  vote  was  10,814  against  22,162  in  P^pared  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
the  Presidential  election  in  the  preceding  No-  "P^E^  out  °f  tbeA  W  moral  to 
vember.  The  Legislature  elected  was  krgely  f^J ^330,000,  Resettlement  of which is  pro- 
Republican,  less  than  a  dozen  Democrats  hav-  ^"r^  on,  ac<*>m\t  of  Mrtain  q^sUons  affecting 
ing  been  chosen  to  both  Houses.  Thomas  A.  their  legal  character.  ^ 
Jenckes  and  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  Republicans,  A  census  was  taken  in  1865,  from  a  part* 
were  also  elected  members  of  Congress,  the  reP°.rt  *  which  it  appears  that  the  State  u 
former  almost  unanimously,  and  the  latter  by  mak»Jg  ^f  progress  in  population  and 
a  majority  of  1,590  over  his  Democratic  com-  ****•  H  Th*  *°tal  population  is  1*4,695,  rf 
petitor  whom  112,207  were  born  in  Rhode  Island, 
The  'Legislature  met  at  Newport  on  May  ?2>*>85  P  other  States  of  Ae  Union,  and  39,903 
30,  1865,  and  the  new  State  Government  was  »  J0™*11  countries.  This  shows  a  gain  of 
inaugurated.  The  following  resolution  was  W>ra>  or  nearly  six  per  cent,  over  the  United 
adopted  in  the  course  of  the  session  by  a  States  census  of  1860.    The  whole  number  of 

nearly  unanimous  vote :                                  .  P*™?8  Yhl  ^  JE!thor  ST1  nor  vn    f 

*w,.~7  m,„*  ;♦  :.  «,„             e  *v    n        i  a  10,181,  of  whom  1,552  are  of  American  parent- 

fidsolvid,  That  it  is  tbe  sense  of  tho  General  As-  „  •    *  «io  «*t,:„v>  lA.An^nMA  ~~a  ^AMmoiml»r 

aembly  and  people  of  this  State,  that  in  the  recon-  A^  \813  °( Insl1  parentage,  and  the  ronainder 

atruction  of  the  government  of  the  States  lately  in  were  born  in  various  foreign  countries.    lfi« 

rebellion  against  the  Government  and  authority  of  State  supports  543  paupers,  and  the  average 

tho  United  States,  tbe  usual  power  and  legal  author-  number  of  convicts  is  somewhat  over  one  hun- 

ity  vested  in  the  Federal  Goyernment  should  be  ex-  d  ^      j      lg65   th                    37  m  acre9  0f 

ecuted  to  secure  equal  rights,  without  respect  to  ,       ,    j ,     j  ,«,«!«    7          •      \La  ik««7 

color,  to  all  citizens  residing  in  those  States,  includ-  ploughed  land,  101,243  of  mowing  land,  152,45 

Ing  herein  the  right  of  tbe  elective  franchise.  of  pasture  land,  and  201,000  of  ununpror«J 
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land.    The  chief  agricultural  products  of  the 
previous  year  were  as  follows: 

Hay 70,665  tons. 

Wheat 758  bnshela. 

Rye 29,161 

Indian  Corn 466,688       u 

Oats 175,944       tt 

Barley 46,500       « 

Buckwheat 2,869       u 

Potatoei 710,687       w 

In  1865  the  State  contained  11,183  horses; 
40,717  sheep,  from  which  were  obtained  114,- 
781  pounds  of  wool;  16,269  swine,  and  17,517 
milch  cows,  which  yielded  2,223,272  gallons  of 
milk,  from  which  were  made  857,466  pounds 
of  butter,  and  136,130  pounds  of  cheese. 

RICHARDSON,  Ciiarles,  an  English  philol- 
ogist and  author,  born  July,  1775 ;  died  at  Felt- 
ham,  England,  October  6, 1 865.  He  was  intend- 
ed for  the  law,  but  quitted  it  early  for  literary 
pursuits.  His  first  production,  published  in 
1805,  was  "Illustrations  of  English  Philology," 
a  critical  examination  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary, and  remarks  on  Dugald  Stewart's  essay 
"  On  the  Tendency  of  some  late  Philological 
Speculations,"  in  which  he  strenuously  advo- 
cated Horne  Tooke's  "  Principles  of  Language." 
Shortly  afterwords  he  undertook  the  lexico- 
graphical portion  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  Metro- 
politana."  The  first  part  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  January,  1811 ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  original  proprietors,  it  was 
suspended  for  some  years.  In  January,  1835, 
the  work  was  resumed,  and  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1837.  One  of  its  most  attractive  feat- 
ures is  Dr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  which  is 
in  every  way  different  in  plan  and  arrangement 
from  all  its  predecessors ;  its  great  merit  lying 
in  the  careful  tracing  of  each  word  to  its  true 
root,  and  in  placing  the  chief  derivative  words 
under  their  respective  primitives;  also,  in  the 
historical  illustrations  of  the*  meaning  of  the 
words  arranged  chronologically,  affording  am- 
ple facilities  to  all  who  would  master  the  nice- 
ties of  the  language.  In  1854  he  published  a 
volume  on  the  "  Study  of  Language."  He  was 
also  the  author  of  an  "Historical  Essay  on 
English  Grammar  and  English  Grammarians," 
and  another  on  "  Fancy  and  Imagination,"  and 
a  contributor  to  "Notes  and  Queries"  He 
deserves  great  credit  as  a  philologist,  for  the 
impulse  which  he  gave  to  etymological  inquiry ; 
and  though  some  of  his  etymologies  have  been 
discarded  by  later  philologists,  yet  his  princi- 
ciples  of  investigation  and  their  results  will 
remain  as  his  most  enduring  monument. 

RICHARDSON,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  scien- 
tific writer  and  explorer,  born  in  Dumfries, 
Scotland,  in  1787 ;  died  at  Lancrigg,  Grasmere, 
June  5, 1865.  He  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar school  in  his  native  town,  studied  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1801, 
and  in  1807  entered  the  navy  as  an  assistant 
surgeon.  Before  the  completion  of  his  twenty- 
first  year  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  acting 
surgeon  of  the  Hercules,  and  in  1819  accom- 
panied Sir  John  Franklin  in  his  Arctic  expedi- 
tion as  surgeon  and  naturalist.      His  scientific 


life  began  with  the  publication,  in  1823,  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  Narrative,  accompanied  with 
"  Geognostical  Observations,  Remarks  on  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  Notices  of  Fishes,  and  a  Bo- 
tanical Appendix."  In  1825  he  sailed  a  second 
time  with  Franklin  to  the  polar  regions,  from 
whose  command  he  was  detached  on  the  special 
duty  of  surveying  the  coast  between  the  Mac- 
kenzie and  Coppermine  Rivers,  a  work  which 
he  resumed  twenty-two  years  later,  under  more 
favorable  auspices.  The  chief  scientific  fruit 
of  this  expedition,  so  far  as  Dr.  Richardson  was 
concerned,  is  represented  by  the  truly  valuable 
work,  Fauna  Borealv-Arnericanc^  which  ap- 
peared in  several  quarto  volumes  from  1829  to 
1837.  From  1828  to  1838  Dr.  Richardson  was 
connected  with  the  Melville  Hospital,  and  the 
ten  years  following  was  physician  of  the  fleet. 
In  1846  he  was  created  a  knight,  and  in  1848, 
when  61  years  of  age,  he  commanded  one  of 
the  expeditions  which  went  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  an  account  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  "Boat  Voyage,"  two  volumes. 
Returning  in  1849,  he  spent  another  half  dozen 
years  at  Hosier,  and  receiving  no  further  ap- 
pointment from  the  Government,  retired  from 
the  service.  The  remaining  ten  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  mainly  in  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits.  He  took  great  interest  in  ethno- 
logical and  linguistio  studies,  and  the  investi- 
gations of  forty  years  in  zoology  and  its 
kindred  sciences  made  him  a  true  and  trust- 
worthy anthropologist.  Among  his  latest 
works  is  "The  Polar  Regions,"  a  moderate- 
sized  octavo  volume,  published  in  I860.  His 
life  was  one  of  rare  kindliness  and  charity. 
RINDERPEST.  (See  Cattle  Plagite.) 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The 
"Pontifical  Annual"  for  1866,  published  in 
Rome,  gives  the  following  details  on  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church : 
"  Pius  IX.,  born  at  Sinigaglia,  on  the  18th  May, 
1792,  was  elected  Pope  on  the  16th  June,  1846 ; 
he  is  consequently  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twentieth  of  his  Pontificacy.  The 
Sacred  College  at  the  present  time  includes  57 
cardinals,  6  members  of  the  order  of  bishops, 
43  that  of  priests,  and  8  of  deacons.  Of  that 
number  29  reside  habitually  at  Rome,  and  the 
others  abroad;  17  were  created  by  Gregory 
XVI.  and  42  by  Pius  IX.  The  most  ancient 
cardinal  (Mario  Mattei)  has  worn  the  purple  for 
the  last  34  years;  the  eldest  (Antonio  Tosti)  is 
aged  90.  and  the  youngest  (Giuseppe-Milesi- 
Pironi-Ferretti)  only  49.  There  are  eleven  hats 
at  present  vacant.  Throughout  the  globe  are 
12  patriarchal  sees,  154  archiepiscopal.  and  692 
episcopal.  To  those  numbers  must  t>e  added 
226  sees  in  partibvs  inflddium  (30  archbishop- 
rics and  196  bishoprics).  Of  the  patriarchs,  5 
belong  to  the  Eastern  and  7  to  the  Latin 
Churches;  of  the  archbishops,  24  to  the  former 
and  134  to  the  latter;  and  of  the  bishops,  46 
are  Eastern  and  646  Latin.  In  the  five  parts 
of  the  world  are  96  sees,  which  hold  their  au- 
thority directly  from  Rome.    The  number  of 
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apostolic  vicars  is  101 ;  of  delegations,  5 ;  pre- 
fectures, 21 ;  of  abbeys  and  prelateships  of  no 
diocese,  14.  Pins  IX.  has  raised  12  cathedrals 
to  the  rank  of  metropolitan  churches;  has 
erected  4  archbishoprics  and  96  bishoprics, 
and  has  created  15  yicarates,  1  delegation,  and 
6  prefectures." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  was  divided,  in  1865,  into  the  following 
provinces: 

1.  The  Province  of  Baltimore,  embracing  the 
dioceses  of  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Erie,  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg,  Richmond,  Savannah,  Wheel- 
ing, and  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Florida, 
covers  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
with  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  States 
of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia,  and  Florida.  Over  these 
States  are  located  600  churches,  chapels,  and 
stations;  29  theological  seminaries  and  col- 
leges; 154  academies  and  schools  of  various 
grades;  38  convents;  8 monasteries;  32 orphan 
and  other  asylums,  and  14  hospitals. 

2.  The  Province  of  New  York,  embracing 
the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Albany,  Boston, 
Burlington,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Hartford,  New- 
ark, and  Portland,  covers  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England.  In  the 
province  are  planted  875  churches,  chapels,  and 
stations;  12  theological  seminaries  and  col- 
leges ;  422  academies  and  other  schools ;  60  con- 
vents; 12  monasteries;  25  asylums;  and  11 
hospitals. 

8.  The  Province  of  Cincinnati,  embracing  the 
dioceses  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Covington, 
Detroit,  Fort  Wayne,  Louisville,  Saut  Saint 
Marie,  and  Vincennes,  covers  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky.  Here 
are  located  964  churches,  chapels,  and  stations ; 
8  theological  seminaries  and  colleges;  496 
academies  and  schools;  89  convents;  13  mon- 
asteries; 17  asylums;  and  8  hospitals. 

4.  The  Province  of  St.  Louis,  embracing  the 
dioceses  of  St.  Louis,  Alton,  Chicago,  Dubuque, 
Milwaukee,  Nashville,  Santa  F£,  St.  Paul,  the 
Vicariate  Apostolic  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Nebraska, 
covers  the  States  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Tennes- 
see, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  the  Territories 
of  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
and  the  Indian  Territory.  This  section  has  its 
1,111  churches,  chapels,  and  stations;  17  theo- 
logical seminaries  and  colleges ;  269  academics 
and  other  schools;  60  convents;  12  monaster- 
ies; 29  asylums;  and  8  hospitals. 

5.  The  Province  of  San  Franoisco,  embracing 
the  dioceses  of  San  Francisco  and  Monterey, 
and  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Marysville, 
includes  the  States  of  California,  Nevada,  and 
all  the  Territories  east  of  the  Rio  Colorado, 
having  126  churches,  chapels,  and  stations ;  3 
theological  seminaries  and  colleges;  27  acad- 
emies and  other  schools ;  9  convents;  3  monas- 
teries ;  6  asylums ;  and  2  hospitals. 

6.  The  Province  of  Oregon  City  has  2  dio- 
ceses, Oregon  City  and  Nesqualy ;  83  churches, 


chapels,  and  stations;  1  seminary;  I  college; 
14  academies;  1  consent;  8  asylums;  and  1 
hospital.  It  comprises  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Washington. 

7.  The  Province  of  New  Orleans,  embracing 
the  dioceses  of  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  little 
Rock,  Mobile,  Natchez,  Natchitoches,  coven 
the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Texas,  and  Arkansas.  In  this  province  are  105 
churcnes,  chapels,  and  stations ;  and  22  acade- 
mies and  schools;  6  convents;  1  monastery; 
and  2  asylums. 

The  grand  total  of  all  the  establishments  as 
above  given,  embracing  a  vast  amount  of  prop- 
erty, is  as  follows :  8,884  churches,  chapels,  and 
stations;  74  theological  seminaries  and  col- 
leges; 1,404  academies  and  schools,  with  an 
aggregate  of  about  30,000  pupils;  213  con- 
vents; 49  monasteries;  150  orphan  asylums, 
containing  nearly  9,000  orphans,  and  about 
150  other  benevolent  institutions ;  and  49  hos- 
pitals. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Propa- 
ganda, confirmed  i  y  Pope  Plus  IX.,  on  the  25th 
July,  1858,  the  prerogative  of  place  is  granted  to 
the  See  of  Baltimore,  so  that  in  councils,  assem- 
blies, and  meetings  of  every  kind,  precedency 
is  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  seat  of  honor  above  any 
Archbishops  of  these  provinces  that  may  be 
present,  without  regard  to  the  order  cf  promo- 
tion or  consecration. 

The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,- 
000  inhabitants.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  progress  from  1808  to  1861 : 
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In  England  and  Scotland,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  increased,  from  1842  to  1865,  as 
follows : 
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The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England  monstrances  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops  of  Mex- 

and  Scotland  is  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000.  Ire-  ico  and  the  Pope.    The  bishops  in  an  address 

land  had,  in  1865,  4  ecclesiastical  provinces  (Ar-  to  the  Emperor  denied  the  authority  of  the  State 

magh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  Tuam),  31  archbishops  Government  over  Church  property,  and,  with 

and  bishops  (exclusive  of  5  bishops  with  no  local  regard  to  religious  toleration,  declared :   "  We 

jurisdiction  in  Scotland ;  1,070  parishes,  984  can  see  nothing  that  renders  it,  not  to  say  ur- 

parish  priests,  1,631  administrators,  curates,  and  gent,  but  even  excusable."    The  Pope,  in  a 

others  (including  chaplains  and  professors,  etc.,  letter  to  Maximilian,  had  previously  given  this 

in  colleges  and  schools),  340  regular  clergy,  advice: 

total  priests  (including  bishops,  private  chap-  "Your  Majesty  is  well  aware  that,  in  order  effec 

lains,  those  in  asylums,  etc.),  about  8,120 ;  73  lively  to  repair  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  rerola- 

communities  of  priests,  67  communities  of  men,  *jon»  *nd  *°  ^ring  back  assoon  B*  P08sihle  happy 

189  communities  of  women.    According  to  the  dSyA^be  C^r5*i  thve  CitholJc  rellP°*m™t  *b°™ 

„  wiutuwMiww  v*  wviMw.     ^vvwuHig  w  w*«  ^j  things  continue  to  be  the  glory  and  the  mainstay 

official  census  or  1861,  tnere  were  in  Ireland  of  the  Mexican  nation,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 

4,490,583  Roman  Catholics  in  a  total  population  dissenting  worship ;  that  the  bishops  mnst  be  per- 

of  5,764,543.     At  the  election  of  a  new  House  fectly  free  in  the  exercise  of  their  pastoral  ministry ; 

of  Commons,  in  1865,  84  Roman  Catholics  were  tbat  the.  religions  orders  ■hould  be  reestabluhed  or 

«v^-«« .  qi  ««  i^t^a   «««i  o  :„  t««i««^  /c;»  reorganized,  conformably  with  the  ins  traction  a  and 

chosen;  31  in  Irelan^  and  3  m  England  (Sir  the  powers  which  we  have  riven;  that  the  patrimony 

J  ohn  D.  Acton  for  Bridgnorth,  Lord  Edward  F.  0f  the  Church  and  the  rights  which  attach  to  it  may 

Howard  for  Arundel,  Sir  Jolin  Simeon  for  Isle  be  maintained  and  protected ;  that  no  person  may 

of  Wight.     Sir  John  D.  Acton  received  only  obtain  the  faculty  of  teaching  and  publishing  false 

one  majority,  and,  some  error  being  discovered  S°d  »™hYersive  tenets :  that  instruction,  whether  pub- 

.     .,    ^       •'  *  ^  r     fW  ^  *v*  vv*  5  ,row  w,  lie  or  private,  should  be  directed  and  watched  over 

in  the  count  of  votes,  was  unseated  by  resolu-  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority:  and  that,  in  short, 

tion  of  the  House  of  Commons).  the  chains  may  be  broken  which,  up  to  the  present 

The  agitation  arising  at  the  close  of  the  year  time,  have  held  down  the  Church  in  a  state  of  depend* 

1864,  out  of  the  publication  of  the  "Encycli-  cnce»  and  wbject  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  civil 

cal,"  of  December  8,  1864,  subsided  soon  after  government. 

the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  without  produc-  "When,  notwithstanding  this  advice,  the  Em- 
ing  any  of  the  collisions  with  the  civil  govern-  peror  adhered  to  his  policy,  and  issued  the  de- 
ments that  were  anticipated.    Only  in  France  crees  above  mentioned,  the  Papal  Nuncio  was 
there  was  a  transient  difficulty  between  the  recalled  from  Mexico.    The  Emperor  of  Russia 
Government,  which  forbade  the  bishops  to  pub-  on  December  12th  (new  style  26th)  issued  a 
lish  the  Encyclical,  and  the  bishops  who  also-  decree,  taking  the  administration  of  all  the  rev- 
beyed  this  order.    Some  of  the  bishops  were  enue  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the  king- 
censured  by  the  Council  of  State  for  having  dom  of  Poland,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  eccle- 
violated  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  the  Govern-  siastical  authorities,  and  intrusting  it  to  the 
rnent  refraining  from  taking  any  further  meas-  Central  Commission  of  the  Finances  and  the 
ures  against  the  bishops,  the  interest  in  the  Treasury.    All  the  revenue  continues  to  be 
controversy  soon  died  out    The  Government  used  for  Roman  Catholic  Church  purposes.   The 
of  Italy  entered  into  negotiations  with   the  dime  is  not  abolished,  but  made  optional  with 
Pope  on  the  filling  of  the  vacant  episcopal  the  payer.    The  salary  of  the  Archbishop  of 
sees,  and  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  dio-  Warsaw  is  fixed  at  24,000  francs.    The  parish 
ceses,  but  no  result  was  obtained.    At  the  eleo-  priests  are  divided  into  two  classes  (as  in  France), 
tion  of  a  new  Italian  Parliament  in  October,  those  of  the  first  class  receiving  2,000  francs, 
that  political  party  which  supported  the  demands  and  those  of  the  second  1,600  francs  annually. 
of  Rome  suffered  a  defeat,  not  more  than  half  a  The  decree  was  to  take  effect  on  December  20, 
dozen  of  its  candidates  being  elected.    The  Gov-  1865  (new  style  January  1,  1866).    The  Arch- 
ernment  announced  its  intention  to  bring  in  a  bishop  of  Warsaw  still  remained  in  exile  at  the 
bill  for  the  total  separation  of  Church  and  State,  close  of  the  year. 

In  the  United  States,  a  difficulty  arose  in  con-  Monastic  communities  are  rapidly  increasing 

sequence  of  the  new  State  constitution  of  Mis-  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    The  Jesuits, 

souri,  which  demanded  of  all  clergymen  an  oath  according  to  an  official  statement  published  by 

of  loyalty  to  the  State  Government    The  Arch-  the  Order,  numbered  at  the  close  of  1864,  7,728 

bishop  of  St  Louis  issued  a  letter  to  the  clergy  members,  being  129  more  than  in  1863.    The 

of  the  State,  expressing  strong  dissatisfaction  Order  is  divided  into  21  provinces,  of  which 

with  the  oath,  and  instructing  them,  in  case  four  belong  to  France,  five  to  Germany,  Bel- 

the  civil  power  should  exact  the  oath,  to  in-  gium,  and  Holland,  two  to  Spain,  fiYe  to  Italy, 

form  him  of  the  "  particular  circumstances "  of  one  to  Mexico,  and  the  other  four  are  distrib- 

their  position,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  uted  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States. 

to  give  them  council  and  assistance.    Several  In  1864  there  were  1,632  Jesuits  employed  in 

priests,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath,  were  ar-  foreign  missions,  being  an  increase  of  242  over 

rested,  and  the  difficulty  had  not  been  settled  the  year  1868.    The  European  missions  amount- 

at  the  close  of  the  year.    In  Mexico,  the  de-  ed  to  28 ;  the  Asiatic,  to  296 ;  the  African,  to 

crees  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  confirming  213 ;  the  North  American,  to  276 ;  the  South 

and  ratifying  the  sales  of  Church  property,  and  American,  to  199;  the  Oceanian,  to  55;  and 

granting  religious  toleration,  called  forth  re-  15  were  on  passage.    Twenty-five  years  ago, 
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namely,  in  1841,  there  were  bat  8,568  Jesuits,  conquered  provinces  were  organized  into  the 
so  that  since  that  period  the  number  has  been  province  of  Turkestan.  The  total  population 
more  than  doubled.  In  the  Oomarca  alone  was  estimated,  in  1865,  at  about  80,000,000. 
there  are  475  Jesuits,  of  whom  885  reside  in  The  largest  cities,  in  1861,  were  the  Mowing: 
Rome,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Colleges  of  Vel-  Petersburg,  586,298 ;  Moscow,  877,838 ;  Odessa, 
letri,  Frosinone,  and  Viterbo.  There  are  178  Jes-  117,999;  Kishineff,  98,859;  Saratoff,  83,768; 
nits  superintending  the  Roman  College;  15  are  Riga,  78,958.  The  revenue  was  estimated,  in 
engaged  in  directing  the  journal  "  Civilta  Cat-  the  budget  for  1865,  at  880,093,514  rubles.  Tbe 
tolica,"  18  in  the  German  College,  11  in  the  Col-  public  debt,  on  January  1, 1864,  was  64,338,585 
lege  dei  Nobile,  18  in  the  South  American  Col-  rubles.  The  exports  of  Russia  in  1863  were 
lege,  54  live  in  the  House  of  Profession,  79  are  valued  at  $152,094,268,  and  the  imports  at 
assigned  to  the  novitiate,  and  28  remain  in  the  $154,159,080.  The  movement  of  shipping  on 
House  of  Refuge.  The  Franciscan  Order,  ac-  the  Baltic,  White,  Black,  and  Azov  Seas,  was, 
cording  to  the tk  Monde,"  of  Paris,  also  increases  in  1868,  as  follows:  Entered,  9,893  vessels; 
in  number  every  year,  and  now  reckons  200,000  cleared,  9,945  vessels.  The  number  of  vessels 
men  and  800,000  sisters,  including  the  Tertiares.  running  between  Russian  and  Finnish  ports 
It  possesses  252  provinces,  and  26,000  convents,  was  1,658 ;  and  the  number  of  coasting  ves^ls, 
of  which  five  are  in  Palestine  and  80  in  Turkey.  19,066.  The  Russian  army,  on  January  1, 1863, 
The  Catholic  Congress  of  Belgium  did  not  numbered  812,196  men;  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
meet  in  1865.  That  of  Germany  held  its  annual  insurrection  in  Poland,  it  was  increased  to 
meeting  in  September,  at  Treves.  The  Baron  1,850,000 ;  and  after  the  suppression  of  the  in- 
of  Andlaw,  of  Baden,  was  chosen  President,  and  snrrection,  it  was  again  reduced  to  800,000 
A.  Reichensberger,  late  Vice-President  of  the  men.  The  fleet,  in  June,  1863,  consisted  of 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Representatives,  first  Vice-  248  steamers,  carrying  2,387  guns,  and  62  sail- 
President.  The  Society  for  Circulating  Catholic  ing  vessels,  carrying  1,804  guns.  In  1865,  ac- 
Books,  which  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  the  for-  cording  to  a  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Kavr, 
mer  Congresses,  was  reported  to  be  an  entire  the  fleet  consisted  of  258  steamers  and  43  sail- 
success.    Progress  was  also  reported  as  to  the  ing  vessels. 

project  of  a  Free  Catholio  University,  to  which  The  hereditary  Grand-duke  Nicholas  Alei- 

large  pecuniary  aid  had  been  contributed  by  androvitch  died  at  Nice,  on  April  24th,  at  the 

the  ladies.    A  long  debate  was  called  forth  by  age  of  22  years.    Only  a  few  weeks  before,  bis 

a  proposition  to  constitute  a  central  office  for  betrothal  to  the  Princess  Dagmar,  of  Denmark, 

the  Catholio  press  of  Germany,  for  the  purpose  sister  to  the  Princess  of  Watas,  had  been  offi- 

of  concentrating  the  literary  forces  of  the  best  cially  announced  in  Russia.    The  princess  was 

publicists,  of  rewarding  them  according  to  their  present  with  the  grand-duke  during  the  closing 

merits,  and  utilizing  them  for  the  establishment  hours  of  his  life. 

of  an  autographic  correspondence.    The  prop-  The  year  1865  witnessed  the  convocation 

osition  was  deemed  by  a  majority  of  the  Con-  of  the  first  Provincial  Diets  of  the  empire, 

gress  impracticable,  and  withdrawn.  which  had  been  established  by  an  Imperial 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia,  nkase  of  January  21,   1864.     The  Provincial 

Present  Emperor,  Alexander  IL,  born  1818 ;  Diets  consist  of  deputies  elected  by  the  district 

succeeded  his  father  in  1855.    Heir  apparent,  assemblies,  which  were  provided  for  by  the 

Alexander,  born  in  1845.    The  area  in  1862  same  ukase,  and  are  composed  of  the  represent- 

was  estimated  at  7,770,882  English  square  miles,  atives  of  the  landed  gentry,  the  towns  and  the 

The  population  was,  according  to  the  latest  villages.     The  deputies  are  elected  for  three 

dates,  as  follows :  years,  and  their  number  is  regulated  by  that 

of  the  representatives  in  each  district,  accord- 
ing to  a  table  annexed  to  the  law.  These  pro- 
vincial assemblies  are  under  the  presidency  of 
the  provincial  marshals  of  nobility,  in  cases 
where  the  Emperor  does  not  appoint  another 
president.  Provincial  rural  courts,  composed 
of  a  president  and  six  members,  chosen  for 
three  years,  are  established  by  the  provincial 
assemblies.    The  payment  of  the  members  of 

Caucasian  Russia  was,  in  1862,  divided  into  these  courts  is  optional  with  the  provincial  as- 

five    governments    (Kutaiss,  Stavropol,  Tiflis,  semblies.    The  president  of  the  provincial  rural 

Shemakha,  Erivan),  and  three  territories  (Kuban  court  must  be  confirmed  in  his  office  by  the 

Terek,  and  Daghestan).    Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.    The  assemblies  thus 

same  year,  consisted  of  four  governments  (To-  constituted  have  an  administrative  power,  and 

bolsk,  Tomsk,  Yenisseisk,  Irkutsk),  and  seven  a  general  supervision  over  rural  affairs,  while 

territories  (Transbaikal,  Yakutsk,  Amoor,  East  the  rural  courts  exercise  the  executive  power, 

Siberian    Coast,  Semipalatinsk,  Siberian  Kir-  and  a  closer  supervision  of  matters  relating  to 

gheez,  Orenburg  Kirgheez).    Since  then  Russia  the  rural  body.     The  provincial  and  district 

has  made  steady  and  considerable  progress  in  assemblies  meet  once  a  year ;  the  district  assen> 

Central  Asia,  and  in  February,  1865,  the  newly  blies  not  later  than  September,  the  provincial 
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assemblies  not  later  than  December.    The  dis-  fore,  tend 

trict  assemblies  sit  ten  days,  the  provincial  per  classes 

twenty  days ;  bat  the  sessions  may  be  prolonged  gentry.    1 

by  the  permission  severally  of  the  Governor  of  pressed  ty 

the  province  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Simbirsk,  '. 

who  may  also  convene  extraordinary  assemblies,  which  pre 

A  Petersburg  letter  in  the  Paris  "  Monitenr  "  dissolving 

of  December  9th,  gives  the  following  account  strongly  ij 

of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  assem-  projected 

Mies,  that  of  Moscow :  stances  we 

After  the   preliminary   business   had   been   got        A  simik 

through,  the  Assembly  received  communication  of  of  the  nob 

several  motions  touching  the  general  interests  of  the  been  invifc 

province  of  Moscow.    The  first  was  intended  to  show  deliberatic 

the  necessity  of  establishing  a  bank,  designed  to  aid  prm:;nr/  1 

in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  province.    Another  had  ±  rovinciai 

reference  to  the  situation  of  the  Russian  clergy.  The  *  better   j 

law  accords  to  each  parish  about  thirty-three  acres  than  the  ] 

of  land,  to  provide  Tor  the  subsistence  of  all  the  vincial  ma 

members  of  its  clergy;  but,  according  to  the  pro-  b  t  ff 

poser  of  the  motion,  those  resources  rarely  suffice  u,      !.. 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  great  number  of  persons  at-       levelling 

tached  to  the  parish,  and  often  encumbered  with  eminent, 

large  families.    Some  remedy  was  therefore  declared  and,  with 

to  be  necessary  for  such  a  state  of  things,  and  the  modificati 

wishes  expressed  on  the  subject  were  referred  to  the  *nnii  v  nro, 
examination  of  a  committee.  Mention  must  also  be  Vp!f  *T  J 
made  of  observations  presented  by  several  speakers         -*ne  As! 

on  the  subject  of  the  obstacles  which  impede  agricul-  also  gave, 

tural  labors  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  in  conse-  pression  1 

quence  of  the  difficulty  of  settling  disputes  between  gdoDted  t 
the  workmen  and  the'  landowners.    Other  members       A  f       \ 

called  attention  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  to  the  re-  aaaress  w 
organization  of  the  local  police,  and  to  the  necessity        j^tf  grc 

of  establishing  a  medical  service  in  the  villages.  not  at  theil 

This  last  proposition  was  also  referred  to  a  commit-  to      ur  j|fl 

tee,  with  an  injunction  to  present  its  report  next  ses-  gratitude  f< 


was  predominant,  but  as  that  circumstance  was  the  D^Te  chose 

result  of  election,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  exact  not  Qa|t  |Q 

representation  of  the  interests  of  the  country.    In  lenuJQg  0E 

closing  its  labors  the  Assembly,  by  a  decision  in-  Rus8ian  na 

serted  in  the  minutes,  came  to  a  resolution  to  pre*  «tg  fvien<il v 

sent  to  the  Emperor  the  expression  of  its  gratitude  hitherto  di 

for  the  rights  accorded  by  his  Majesty,  and  the  ses-  j      -t  ^rm\. 

sion  was  then  closed,  as  it  had  been  opened,  by  the  0fg0me  0f 

Governor  of  Moscow.  eliminate 

The  Diet  of  the  Province  of  St.  Petersburg  *«*•    The 

was  opened  on  December  9th.    It  consisted  of  JJgJjJa  ^ 

60  members,  one-third  noblemen  of  German  RU8Jla.    c 

extraction,  and  was  presided  over  by  M*  de  State  of  wl 

Platonoff.  Communications  were  received  from  voking  a 

two  district  assemblies,  strongly  complaining  of  whol?  of 

the  paucity  of  the  rights  vested  in  the  Provincial  JPf  nobilit] 

Diets,  and  of  the  u  intrinsic  contradictoriness"  men  from 

of  the  act  calling  the  new  establishments  into  ways  beei 

existence.    The  majority  of  the  Assembly  syra-  Without  b 

pathized  with  these  complaints,  but  deemed  it  3Jrj£u  *vf 

best  to  confine  themselves  to  the  passage  of  a  vantfge  of 

report  adopting  the  contents  of  the  two  reports  men  will. 

in  toU>)  instead  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the  the  moral 

Emperor.  reposes,  ai 

A  much  bolder  and  determined  opposition  to  Jjjjj*  JJ*  |j| 

the  institution  of  the  provincial  assemblies  was  country  ii 

made  by  the  Assemblies  of  Nobles.    These  as-  dence  in 

semblies  had  been  consulted  by  the  Govern-  servance  < 

ment  before  the  law  establishing  the  provincial  hiUty  to  tl 

diets  was  issued.    Most  of  them  had  expressed  JJJ}  JJJJJ^* 

the  opinion  that  the  projected  law  established  persons  oi 

a  basis  far  too  democratic,  and  would,  there-  round  th( 
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treason  approach  it  from  any  quarter.  Host  gracious  lowing  account  of  the  occupation  of  this  town. 

Sire!   the  DobiUtT  of  Moscow  apnear  before  tout  and  of  the  events  foUowing  the  captare: 
Majesty  at  the  call  of  their  sacred  duty  as  faithful        m    vl_     .  .  * .  _-  .-  « 

subjects,  haying  only  the  adrantage  of  the  State  in        Tashkend  was  occupied  m  accordance  with  the  ex- 

view,    fre  speak,  Sire,  in  the  full  conviction  that  P^wed  desire  of  the  inhabitants.    The  ktter,  Jnd. 

our  words  correspond  with  your  own  policy,  and  mg  it  impoasible  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Ztdyk  to 

with  the  spirit  of  your  great  reforms.  ""JV.  Khokand  chief  of  mountaineers,  who  hid 

r  jo  made  himself  master  of  their  quiet  ana  ladustnoni 

A  commission  of  four  members,  headed  by  town,  had  repeatedly  sent  to  feen.  Tchernaieff,  so. 

Count  Orloff  Davidoff,  grand  master  of  cere-  ^f^^ 


reacript  was  sent  in  reply :  E^f4™! ;  bS}  w5?n  heufo!"id  *hat  «"  P«»plf  «J 

*  cow  lyu  nMWU,,U11  cfv  Tashkend,  rather  than  submit  to  the  arbitrary  rale  of 

The  reforms  which  have  been  prepared,  and  those  their  new  master,  were  inviting  the  Emir  of  Bokhna 

already  realized,  sufficiently  prore  my  solicitude  for  to  come  and  take  possession  of  the  town,  he,  twt 

the  improvement  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  political  much  against  his  will,  discorered  the  necessity  ot 

organisation  of  the  country.      The  past  must  be  a  protecting;  his  own  interests  in  a  more  forcible  way, 

guaranty  for  the  future.    No  subject  has  a  right  to  and  took  Tashkend  by  storm.    The  Russian  columns 

anticipate  my  resolutions,  nor  is  any  class  legally  were  beaded  by  a  priest,  carrying  aloft  a  crucifix, 

entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  of  others.    Such  vio-  and  the  enemy,  after  some  resistance,  evacuated  tbe 

lations  of  the  law  can  but  retard  my  plans.    I  am  place.    The  Russians  had  twenty-five  men  killed, 

fully  convinced  that  I  shall  never  again  meet  with  eighty-nine  wounded,  and  twenty-eight  bruised.  This 

such  obstacles  on  the  part  of  my  faithful  nobility.  occurred  in  the  night  of  the  27th  of  June  (old  style), 

and  as  the  Russian  general  hoped  and  trusted,  was 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  instructed  to  be  the  last  and  concluding  scene  of  his  military 


nobility  did  claimed  Tashkendf  which,  it  is  true, 

not  however,  have  the  desired  effect     Other  *»»  assistance  a  few  weeks  before,  as  a  place  to  which 

provincial    assemblies   openly  declared   their  he  h*4  •  J«JjW  ^fv  ™»  **?f* ??F*^  !{> 

r                      •     *v~  -~«.~i«*:™  ~«— ~a  ~+ -ur~~  same  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  thing* 

concurrence  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  Mos-  looked  M  though  he  was  going  to  vindicate  his  claim 

cow.    The  Government  was  so  much  incensed  by  force  of- arms.    To  have  diplomatized  with  as 

at  this  course,  that  when  eighteen  members  of  Asiatic  prince  would  have  been  useless  under  these 

the  Assembly  of  Nobles  in  the  government  of  circumstances,  and  so  the  Russian  general  rewired 

T>ai™fl>  \n\nJ\  <1ia   wannaa*  rS  fhtk  UfA^nw  «rt  to  have  recourse  to  reprisals  without  loss  of  time. 

P«off  joined  the  request  of  the  Moscow  no-  The  Bokhara  mePchants  in  Orenburg  were  placed 

bility  for  a  national  representation  to  be  granted  un&w  arre8t,  their  goods  sequestrated;  and  those  oo 

to  Russia,  legal  proceedings  were  taken  against  their  way  to  Nyni  Novgorod  prerented  from  proceed 

them.    The  editor  of  a  Moscow  newspaper,  the  ing  on  their  journey.    The  Emir  was  visibly  ow 

Viezi  (Despatch),  which  published  the  Moscow  Jwe.d4by  *•  en*WjLi]l*  Rn*^gE^J!i! 

-aa-~-L  «.wi  r«™»*  rk»i,wr  n^/i.^  *Vw*  Ai,:*f  his  intercourse  with  M.  Tchernaieff  began  to  obserre 

address,  and  Count  Orloff.  Davidoff,  the  chief  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  politeness!  which  he  bad 

of  the  deputation,  were  sentenced  by  tne  nrst  neglected  for  a  time.    His  troops  have  since  been 

tribunal  to  two  months9  imprisonment  withdrawn,  and  his  claims,  it  is  possible,  will  be 

The  progress  of  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  abandoned  for  good, 

an  account  of  which  was  given  in  the  Annual  Later  Russian  accounts  state  that  on  the  80th 

Cyclopaedia  for  1864,  is  also  a  marked  feature  August  (12th  September)  General  Tchernaieff 

of  the  history  of  Russia  in  1865.    In  October,  gave  a  grand  banquet,  at  which  80,000  persons 

1864,  the  town  of  Chemkend  was  occupied  by  were  present,  without  any  disorder  whatever 

the  Russians,  who  thus  became  the  masters  of  taking  place ;  that  this  event  made  a  great  im- 

the  region  which  in  official  reports  is  described  pression  upon  the  inhabitants ;  that  industry 

as  "  the  granary  of  all  the  country  between  the  began  to  recover  from  the  consequences  of  the 

Chu  and  the  Syr-Dana."    In  the  succeeding  former  internal  dissensions ;  that  the  popiila- 

month,  Prince  Gortchakoff  drew  up  a  circular  tion  was  rapidly  increasing,  already  numbering 

to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  Russia,  instructing  more  than  100,000;  and  that  Tashkend  was  be- 

them  to  represent  to  the  Governments  near  coming  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Central 

which  they  were  accredited,  the  advance  of  Asia.     The  Khan  of  Bokhara,  according  to  the 

Russia  in  Central  Asia  as  proceeding  not  from  same  accounts,  was  peaceably  disposed,  and  had 

a  desire  of  conquest,  but  of  rectifying  the  fron-  sent  presents  to  Gen.  Tchernaieff. 

tier,  and  securing  it  against  unceasing  attacks  A  great  concession  was  made,  in  1865,  to  tbe 

from  uncivilized  hordes.  In  February,  1865,  the  principle  of  religious  toleration.    Twenty  years 

province  of  Toorkestan  was  constituted  under  ago  the  Emperor  Nicholas  caused  some  50,000 

Gen.  Tchernaieff.    On  May  9th,  the  same  gen-  Livonians  and  Esthonians  to  secede  from  the 

eral  defeated  and  slew  the  Khokand  leader,  the  Protestant  Church,  to  which  their  ancestors  bad 

regent  during  the  Khan's  minority,  close  to  been  converted  centuries  ago  by  the  Teutonic 

Tashkend.    On  June  15th  this  important  place  Knights.    The  proselytes  were  regarded  as  or- 

itself  was  taken  by  assault,  and  with  it  the  thodox  ever  after,  and  a  law  was  enacted  at 

independent  State  of  Khokand  ceased  to  exist  the  same  time  that  a  Greek  church  should  be 

The  "  Invalido  "  of  St.  Petersburg  gave  the  fol-  built  whenever  sixty  believers  conld  be  col- 
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looted  to  attend  divine  service.     It  soon  be-  even  those  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  State, 

came,  however,  apparent  that  the  converts  were  nse  the  Polish  language  in  their  prescriptions, 

not  pleased  with  the  change,  and  refused  to  for  the  addresses  of  their  patients,  and  the  di- 

have  their  marriages  celebrated  and  their  chil-  rections  for  applying  remedies.    The  circular 

dren  baptised  by  the  Russian  priests.    Moved  then  instructs  the  local  commanders  to  give 

by  their  demoralized  condition,  the  Emperor  notice  to  all  chemists  and  dispensers  of  medi- 

Alexander  permitted  these  people  in  1865  to  cine  that  their  accounts  and  books  must  be 

bring  up  their  children  in  the  Protestant  faith,  kept  in  the  Russian  language,  and  that  the  tick- 

In  February  the  Governor  of  Poland  received  ets  placed  upon  their  vials  and  boxes  must  ex- 

the  official  instructions  of  the  Russian  Govern-  clusively  be  made  out  in  that  language,  under 

ment  for  the  reorganization  of  that  kingdom,  a  penalty  of  fifty  rubles  for  the  first  violation 

Under  these  instructions,  the  imperial  com-  of  the  order,  one  hundred  rubles  for  the  second, 

missions  for  special  purposes  and  the  exist-  and  complete  suppression  of  the  business  for  the 

ing  provincial  governments  were  suspended,  third.    Physicians  are  to  be  warned  that  they 

and  the  different  branches  of  the  public  ad-  must  not  write  their  prescriptions  in  any  other 

ministration  were  henceforth  to  be  only  de-  language  than  Russian  or  Latin,  under  penalty 

pendent  on  the  respective  ministeries  at  St  of  a  fine  of  ten  rubles  for  each  prescription  in 

Petersburg.    The  whole  of  Poland  was  to  be  Polish,  and  physicians  in  the  service  of  the 

divided  into  twenty-seven  departments,  each  State  will  in  addition  be  deprived  of  their  ap- 

under  the  direction  of  a  prefect.    The  post  of  pointments. 

Governor  of  Poland  was  suppressed — the  funo-       Among  the  new  laws  issued  in  1865,  was  one 

tions  of  this  office  having  been  fulfilled  by  the  relating  to  the  press.    According  to  this  law, 

chief  of  the  civil  administration  and  the  com-  it  remains  optional  for  the  editor  of  a  news- 

mander-in-chief  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  paper  to  submit  his  journal  to  the  censorship 

Polish  provinces.    The  national  Russian  party,  before  publication.    After  three  warnings,  any 

the  chief  organs  of  which  are  the  "  Moscow  paper  can  be  temporarily  suspended  by  the 

Gazette  "  and  the  St.  Petersburg  u  Invalide,"  Minister  of  the  Interior.    A  vote  of  the  Senate 

demanded  a  complete  Russi 6 cation  of  Poland,  is  required  for  the  suppression  of  a  newspaper. 
They  loudly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with       A  special  law  was  published  for  Finland.    It 

the  Government  on  account  of  its  not  adopting  provides  that  no  newspaper  is  allowed  to  appear 

efficient  measures  to  that  end.    Only  the  law  unless  a  large  sum  is  deposited  by  the  proprie- 

providing  for  the  establishment  of  special  schools  tors  as  a  guaranty,  which  sum  is  doubled  for 

for  each  of  the  nationalities  residing  in  the  king-  newspapers  published  at  Helsingfors  and  Abo. 

dom  was  hailed  by  the  "  Moscow  Gazette "  as  All  offences  against  this  law  are  to  be  pun- 

a  step  in  the  right  direction.    "  When  the  Ger-  ished    by  heavy  contributions,  amounting  in 

man.  Lithuanian,  and  Russian  inhabitants,"  re-  certain  cases  to  8,000  marks.    A  severe  cepsor- 

marked  this  paper,  "  are  divided  into  sepa-  ship  is  established  for  all  newspapers  published 

rate  groups,  there  will  remain  only  3,000,000  in  Finland  in  a  foreign  language,  and  also  for 

Poles  of  unadulterated  race,  whom  it  will  be  all  books  coming  from  abroad.    Travellers  who 

easy  to  reduce  to  impotence.    It  is  more  im-  bring  any  printed  matter  with  them  are  bound 

portant  still  to  make  allies  in  the  midst  of  the  to  give  it  up  to  the  custom  house  authorities, 

Poles  themselves,  and,  above  all,  to  gain  the  and  foreign  political  papers  coming  by  post  are 

attachment  of  the  peasants.     The  rural  law  to  be  first  seen  by  the  censor,  who  is  to  decide 

would  thus  appear  as  a  conservative  measure  whether  they  are  to  be  forwarded  or  confis- 

with  regard  to  Russia ;  and,  without  dwelling  cated. 

upon  the  prinoiple  of  justice  it  contains,  this       t^  "Russian  Correspondence"  of  St.  Petersburg 

fact  alone — that  of  our  own  preservation —  publishes  the  following  statistical  accounts  of  the 

suffices  to  justify  it"  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  Russia :     "  Th- 

The  most  radical  measures  for  the  extirpa-  hudget  of  that  department  for  the  present  ye 

+^«  *e  +i»«  T*.i;0k  nAt;n*>Ai;+«.  ™~~>  +„w^  i«  fu«,  amounts  to  a  sum  of  6,467,458  rubles.    The  emp 

tion  of  the  R>hsh  nationality  were  taken  m  the  c<mtain9  about  67,670,000,  inhabitants,  conseque 

western  governments  of  Russia,  where  nearly  every  inhabitant  contributes  nine  and  a  half  cor 

the  whole  of  the  land  has  hitherto  been  in  the  to  the  budget;  but  as  every  ministry  has  its  i 

bands  of  a  Polish  aristocracy,  while  the  bulk  schools,  it  results  that  the  real  budget  is  muc" 

of  the  population  belonged  to  another  Slavic  considerable.    The  schools  of  the  orthodox  r 

mav  puwwvuwjvujw  w  «uVw»vA  wi»»w  contain  820,000  pupils ;  those  of  the  Mimst 

race.    An  imperial  decree,  issued  in  December,  Domains  ifo,  000 ;  anrf  those  of  the  irreg* 

forbade  any  land  in  these  provinces  to  be  sold  42,500.    The  schools  in  the  Caucasus,  t 

to  either  a  Pole  or  a  Roman  Catholic    The  churches  of  the  foreign  confessions,  and 

most  stringent  laws  were  adopted  for  the  sup-  establishments,  receive  nothing  from 

predion  of  tho .public  nseof  the  Polish  Ian-  %^*^J&£%-' 

guage.     Thus,  in  December,  a  circular  was  the  pupils,  bv  chariuble  funds,  and 

published  from  General  Bezak,  the  Governor-  The  number  of  1,124  parish  school' 

General  of  Kieff,  to  the  commanders  of  dis-  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  an 

tricts,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  it  has  come  to  °f  °n,7  Bh°°?  "H^  0T^'^ 

his  knowledge  that  in  some  districts  in  his  gov-  &^^£'fl?f 

ernment  the  books  and  accounts  of  chemists  are  0f  962,671  rubles,  or  2,825 

kept  in  the  Polish  language,  and  that  physicians,  gymnasiums  of  the  empire  r 
Vol.  v.— 48              a 
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Dr  24,500  each.    The  budget  of  the  six  universities  rarely  foils  to  be  executed.    Krementchong. 

SS0?^*1  *2i1»871s?48/i7r,,!JS?ufla0i*tlieiPftrJ  °J  e<lch  at  a  town  ^  the'  b00^  of  Ru885tt>  had  to  con. 

228,509  rubles.    On  the  15th  September  last  our  sue  ,-A  ._•_  .f  4.WJkr»fV  fi-^.  ,!„-;»•<»  «iw«*  J/ 

umVersities  contained  4,084  iramatriculated  students  *™.  a8ain8Afc  tw^  ™  dannJ  ?.Bbort  *■" 

and  557  free  pupils,  distributed  among  the  different  of  time.    According  to  an  official  announce- 

faculties :  48  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  legal  faculty ;  ment,  there  were  120  "  conflagrations"  in  the 

24  per  cent  to  the  medical:  27  per.  cent  to  the  tci-  three  provinces  of  Kieft^  Vdhynia,  and  Podo- 

entific;  Wnercenttothenhilological:  2percenMo  Ua   from  the  15th  0f  June  to  the  15th of  Julr. 

Ec&^  No  less  than  837  houses  (of  continents I  ri 

were  destroyed  by  this  calamity,  which  affected 

Conflagrations  continued  to  desolate  the  whole  14  towns  and  106  villages,  inflicting  a  loss  of 

extent  of  the  empire.     The  population  were  800,000  rubles  upon  the  poor  inhabitants.  Fires 

almost   always  warned   beforehand   that  on  of  smaller  extent  are  not  included  in  these  fig- 

a  certain  day  their  town  or  village  would  urea.    In  the  kingdom  of  Poland  proper  six 

be  set  on  fire  if  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  towns  and  thirty  villages  were  almost  entirely 

not  deposited  at  a  stated  place.    The  threat  burnt  to  the  ground  within  two  weeks. 

S 

HAN  DOMINGO,  or  the  Dominican  Repub-  independence  which  they  had  painfully  achiered 

Ho,  a  State  of  the  West  Indies,  comprising  the  at  the  cost  of  long  and  terrible  sacrifices  was 

eastern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Hayti.    Area,  the  gift  of  any  power  but  (rod's  high  grace," 

2^,000  square  miles ;  population  about  200,000.*  and  added  that  "  the  united  Dominican  people, 

In  January,  1865,  the  new  Spanish  ministry  without  regard  to  rank  or  color,  had  planted 

of  Narvaez,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  continu-  the  white  cross  of  the  republic  on  the  principle 

ing  any  longer  the  war  against  San  Domingo,  enunciated  by  the  Great  Mother  of  free  nations, 

proposed  to  the  Cortes  a  bill,  repealing  the  act  that  America  belongs  to  Americans,  and  we 

of  1661,  by  which  that  country  was  annexed  will  endure  all  our  trials  over  again  sooner  than 

to  Spam.    This  bill  was,  on  April  1st,  adopted  desert  it"    Gandara  replied  that  he  would  en- 

by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  after  an  animated  close  the  Dominican  republic  in  a  fiery  ring 

debate,  by  a  vote  of  155  to  68,  and  on  April  of  ruin  and  desolation  by  means  of  a  perpetual 

29th,  by  the  Senate,  by  03  votes  against  89.  On  blockade,  and  incessant  raids  on  all  its  forts  and 

May  6th,  a  royal  decree  was  issued,' announc-  vast   towns.    Soon  after   Gandara  accepted, 

ing  the  abandonment  by  Spain  of  San  Domingo,  however,  the  propositions   submitted  by  the 

It  only  remained  to  withdraw  the  Spanish  Government  of  San  Domingo,  and  the  Spanish 
garrisons  from  the  few  strongholds  of  which  troops  evacuated  the  whole  island, 
they  had  possession,  in  particular  San  Do-  The  administration  of  the  Provisional  Prcsi- 
mingo  City.  The  Dominican  Government  at  dent,  Polanco,  was  overthrown  in  January, 
Santiago  sent  down  commissioners  to  arrange  1865.  In  March,  General  Pimentel,  one  of  the 
this  with  the  Spanish  Governor  in  due  order,  most  successful  leaders  in  the  war  against 
Nearly  every  thing  was  settled  to  mutual  Spain,  was  constitutionally  elected  to  the  Pro- 
satisfaction,  and  the  treaty  was  even  signed  visional  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  which  was 
and  sent  to  the  Dominican  Executive  for  rati-  to  terminate  three  months  after  the  Spanish 
fication,  when  suddenly  in  July  new  difficul-  evacuation.  A  new  pronunciamertio  broke  oat 
ties  arose.  The  retiring  Governor-General,  in  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  on  the  4th  of  An- 
Don  Jose  de  la  Gandara,  insisted  that  the  treaty  gust  At  a  large  meeting  of  the  citizens,  the 
of  evacuation  should  take  the  form  of  a  "  high  further  participation  of  General  Pimentel  in 
and  voluntary  act  of  generosity  "  on  the  part  the  administration  was  repudiated,  and  General 
of  Spain,  and  that  the  Dominican  Government  J.  M.  Cabral  was  commissioned  Protector 
should  register  a  national  declaration  that  the  of  the  Republic  to  summon  a  national  conven- 
war  which  Spain  had  been  waging  for  three  tion  for  the  definite  arrangement  of  the  public 
years  was  just  and  lawful,  and  that  she  now  service.  General  Cabral  addressed  a  letter  to 
retired  "purely  And  solely  out  of  a  noble  and  General  Pimentel,  proposing  an  amicable  eon- 
disinterested  respect  to  the  preference  of  the  ference,  with  the  view  of  mutually  arranging 
Dominican  people  for  an  independent  nation-  all  questions  at  issue.  These  proposals  were 
ality."  The  Dominican  Government  utterly  re-  not  appreciated,  but  in  the  mean  time  all  the 
fused  to  subscribe  to  such  a  declaration,  which,  important  towns,  including  Cibao,  acceded  to 
among  other  evil  consequences,  would  admit  the  St  Domingo  programme,  in  consequence  of 
by  implication  that  Spain  might  demand  the  which  General  Pimentel  resigned.  General 
repayment  of  what  she  had  expended  in  her  Cabral,  on  accepting  the  Presidency,  issued  a 
efforts  to  conquer  the  republic  In  the  course  proclamation,  assigning  that  he  did  so  on 
of  the  conferences  one  of  the  Dominican  com-  account  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  oe 
missioners  said  they  could  not  admit  that  "  the  lieving  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sacrifice  himself 

. — . — —  on  the  altar  of  his  country.    His  programme 

•  Compare  Akwtai  Cyclopedia  for  196*.  of  government  he  asserted  to  be  comprised  io 
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these  words:  "Liberty,  Equality,  and  Frater-  their  opposition  against  the  policy  pursued  by 

nity ;"  the  people  to  exercise  their  sovereignty  Austria  and  Prussia,  iu  the  Schleswig-Holstein 

without  compulsion,  and  give  themselves  to  question. 

security.  In  December  an  election  of  Presi-  SCHAUMBURGkLIPPE.  a  German  principal- 
dent  was  held,  which  resulted  in  the  success  ity.  Prince,  Adolfj  born  August  1, 1817 ;  suc- 
of  General  Buenaventura  Baez,  who  gave  to  ceeded  his  father  November  21, 1860.  Heir  ap- 
both  Cabral  and  Pimentel  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  parent,  Prince  Georg,  born  October,  1846.  Area, 
SAXE,  the  name  of  four  German  States,  212  square  miles.  Population  in  1864,  81,882. 
one  grand-duchy  and  three  duchies.  Reign-  The  Diet  is  composed  of  all  the  noble  landed 
ing  princes,  Grand-duke  Karl  Albert,  of  8.-  proprietors,  four  deputies  of  towns,  and  six  of 
Weimar,  born  June  24,  1818,  succeeded  his  rural  districts.  Its  functions  are  merely  con- 
father  July  8,  1853 ;  Duke  Bernhord  L,  of  sultative.  The  capital,  Buckeburg,  has  4,294 
S.-Meiningen,  born  December  17,  1800,  sue-  inhabitants.  The  annual  revenue  is  about  228,- 
ceeded  his  father  December  24,  1808 ;  Duke  000,  thalers.  To  the  Federal  army  this  princi- 
Ernst  I.,  of  S.-Altenburg,  born  September  palityhas  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  516  men. 
16,  1826,  succeeded  his  father  August  8,  SCH1MMELFENNIG,  Alexandre,  Brig- 
1853  ;  Duke  Ernst  II.,  of  S.-Coburg-Gotha,  adier-General  U.  S.  volunteers,  born  in  Ger- 
born  June  21, 1844.  In  each  of  the  four  States,  many  in  1824 ;  died  at  Minersville,  near  Read- 
the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Diet,  com-  ing,  Pennsylvania,  September  7,  1865.  He  was 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  nobility,  the  an  officer  under  Kossuth  in  the  Hungarian 
towns,  and  tne  rural  districts.  The  duchy  of  revolt  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
Coburg-Gotha  has  two  Diets,  one  for  Ooburg  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  Pennsylvania 
and  one  for  Gotha.  The  statistics  of  the  four  regiment,  and  served  under  General  Sigel  dur- 
Stotcs  are  given  in  the  following  table :  ing  the  Virginia  campaign  of  General  Pope. 

He  was  nominated  a  brigadier-general  for  his 
services  at  Bull  Run,  in  November,  1862,  but 
not  being  confirmed,  was  renominated  in  Jan- 


Saxc-Wef  mar. 
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Mio  nary,  1868,  and  confirmed  in  the  March  follow- 
l,4T8  ing,  his  commission  being  dated  back  to  the 
2,046       first  nomination.    At  Chancellorsville,  he  com- 


SAXONT,  a  kingdom  in  Germany.  King,  manded  the  first  brigade  of  General  Shurz's 
Johann  I.,  born  December  12, 1801 ;  succeeded  division  of  General  Howard's  Eleventh  Corps, 
Lis  brother  Friedrich  August  II.,  on  August  9,  and  was  at  Gettysburg  with  the  same  com- 
1854.  Heir  apparent,  Albert,  born  April  28,  mand.  In  February,  1864,  he  was  sent  to  St 
1828.  The  present  Constitution  dates  from  John's  Island,  and  thence  crossed  to  James 
September  4,  1881,  but  has  been  modified  by  Island.  General  Schimmelfonnig's  forces 
laws  of  March  81, 1849;  May  5,  1851;  Novem-  were  the  first  to  enter  Charleston,  February 
ber  27, 1860 ;  October  19,  1861.  The  Parlia-  18,  1865,  when  flanked  by  General  Sherman, 
roent  consists  of  two  Chambers.  The  upper  For  some  time  he  remained  in  command  of  the 
Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the  royal  defences  of  the  city,  but  was  finally  relieved 
house,  the  proprietors  of  eight  baronial  do-  on  account  of  ill  health,  the  result  of  his  expos- 
mains,  twelve  deputies  of  the  nobility,  ten  ure  during  the  war,  and.  retiring  to  his  home 
noblemen  appointed  by  the  King,  the  burgo-  in  Pennsylvania,  rapidly  sank  under  consump- 
master  of  eight  towns,  the  superintendents  and .  tion. 

deputies  of  five  collegiate  institutions,  of  the  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN,  two  duchies,  for- 

TJniversity  of  Leipsic,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  merly  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  but 

Chapter  of  Bautzen.    The  lower  Chamber  con-  made  over,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  signed 

gists  of  deputies,  separately  chosen  by  the  land-  October  80,  1864,  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria 

ed  proprietors,  the  towns,  the  peasants,  besides  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Denmark 

five  representatives  of  commerce  and  manufao-  "  engaging  to  recognize  the  arrangement  their 

turing  industry.    The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  said  Majesties  shall  make  in  respect  to  those 

6,777  square  miles.  The  population,  in  1864,  was  duchies."    Area  and  population  (according  to 

2,343,994,  of  whom  2,279,882  were  Lutherans,  census  of  1864)  are  as  follows: 

47,441  Roman  Catholics,  5,289  Reformed,  1,708  8qtw«  mil*.         Portion. 

German  Catholics,  857  Anglicans,  599  mem-         Schieswig 8,704  JJMse. 

bers  of  the  Greek  Church,  1,964  Israelites,  2         Holstcla **•  6M»610' 

Mohammedans.     The   capital,  Dresden,    had  In  the  "Budget"  of  the  year  1864  to  1865, 

143,728,  and  Leipsio  85,894  inhabitants.    The  the  revenue  for  Holstein  was  fixed  at  9,000,760, 

annual  revenue  is  estimated  in  the  "Budget,"  and  that  for  Schieswig  at  6,987,498 marks;  the 

for  the  financial  period  of  1864 to  1866, 18,658,-  expenditure  for  Holstein  at  5,960,000,  and  that 

964  thalers;  the  annual  expenditures  at  18,648,-  for  Schieswig  at  4,974,224.    In  1852  the  im- 

984.    The  army  numbers  25,396  men.    The  ports  into  Holstein  were  valued  at  17,198,564 

Government  of  Saxony,  during  the  years  1864  rix  dollars,  those  into  Schieswig  at  9,804,794; 

and  1865,  took  an  active  part  in  German  pol-  the  exports  from  Holstein  at  16,158,904,  and 

itics,  and  was,  in  the  Federal  Diet,  together  those  from  Schieswig  at  4,571,681. 

with  Bavaria,  the  leader  of  the  minor  States,  in  The  fate  of  the  two  duchies  was,  throughout 
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(be  yoar  1865,  the  subject  of  diplomatic  nego-  one  titles  and  denominations  appertaining  only 

tiations  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  was,  to  sovereigns,  and  during  the  provisional  state 

at  tbe  beginning  of  the  year  1866,  still  unde-  of  things,  only  applicable  to  the  King  of  Prussia 

coded.    A  small  party  among  the  higher  nobil-  in  respect  of  Schleswig,  and^  the  Emperor  of 

ity  declared,  in  favor  of  a  permanent  union  of  Austria  in  respect  of  Holstein.    At  the  same 

both  the  duchies  with  Prussia,  whOe  the  large  time  Gen.  Gablenz  announced  to  the  Prince  of 

majority  of  the  people  continued  to  ask  for  the  Augustenburg  that,  should  his  stay  in  Holstein 

recognition  of  Prince  Friedrich  of  Augusten-  lead  to  any  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  Au- 

burg  as  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein.    On  Jan-  gustenburg  claims,  his  Highness  would  be  iro- 

nary  15th  thirty-nine   landowners  signed  at  mediately  expelled  from  the  duchies  or  placed 

Kiel  a  resolution  (subsequently  called  "  the  Kiel  under  arrest. 

Resolution  "),  in  which  they  pronounced  them-  8CH  WARZBURG,  the  name  of  two  German 
selves  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  autonomy  of  principalities.  Reigning  princes,  Gonther,  Prince 
the  duchies  and  of  fidelity  to  Prince  Friedrich.  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  born  Septem- 
This  resolution  was  signed  by  about  forty  thou-  ber  24,  1801,  succeeded  his  father  August  19, 
sand  inhabitants  of  the  duchies.  The  u  Kiel  1835 ;  and  Gunther,  Prince  of  Schwarzburg- 
Resolution  "  was,  on  February  26th,  unanimous-  Rudolstadt,  born  November  6, 1798,  suocceeded 
)y  endorsed  by  an  assembly  of  delegates  of  one  his  father  April  28,  1807.  S.-Sondershausen 
hundred  and  sixteen  Schleswig-Holstcin  socie-  is  an  unlimited  monarchy,  a  charter  granted  in 
ties.  1849  having  again  been  abolished  in  1657.  8.- 
Both  the  people  of  the  duchies  and  the  Prinoe  Rudolstadt  has,  according  to  the  Constitution 
Augustenburg  were  willing  to  make  some  con-  of  1821  (modified  in  1848  and  1854),  a  Diet, 
cessions  to  Prussia,  The  central  committee  composed  of  fifteen  deputies,  elected  in  equal 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  societies  arrived  at  a  parts  by  the  nobility,  the  towns,  and  the  peas- 
full  agreement  with  regard  to  this  point  with  ants.  The  area,  population,  and  contingents  to 
the  committee  of  the  assembly  of  German  the  Federal  army  are  as  follows : 
deputies,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Berlin  on  March  


26th,  and  this  agreement  was  sanctioned  by  a 

general  assembly  of  the    Schleswig-Holstein    

societies,  held  at  Rendsbnrg  on  April  19th.    ^^^^ggg"?* 
The  Prince  Friedrich,  in  a  manifesto  (March 
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81st)  addressed  to  the  Government  of  Prussia,  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  profess  the  La- 
declared  himself  ready  to  assent  to  Rendsbnrg  thcran  religion. 

becoming  a  Federal  fortress,  to  the  cession  of  SIGOURNEY,   Mrs.    Lydia   Huntley,    an 

territory,  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  uniting  American  poet  and  prose  writer,  born  at  Nor- 

the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  and  to  placing  wich,  Conn.,  September  1,  1791 ;  died  at  Hart- 

the  naval  forces  under  the  control  cf  Prussia,  ford,  Oonn.,  June  10, 1865.    While  yet  a  child, 

but  he  rejected  the  entire  fusion  of  the  troops  Lydia  Huntley  gave  evidence  of  the  possession  of 

of  the  duchy  with  the  Prussian  army,  and  do-  poetic  talent,  writing  in  verse  with  more  facility 

inanded,  as  compensation  for  the  concession  to  than  in  prose.    Having  enjoyed  the  advantages 

be  made,  a  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  war  of  a  superior  education  in  Norwich  and  Hart- 

which  the  duchies  had  to  pay  to  the  allied  ford,  she  engaged  for  a  time  in  teaching,  first 

Powers.  in  Norwich,  and  subsequently,  at  the  solicitation 

On  August  15,  1865,  a  convention  was  con-  of  the  late  Daniel  Wadsworth,  in  Hartford, 

eluded  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  at  Gastein,  where  she  had  a  select  olass  of  young  ladies  for 

iu  consequence  of  which  Austria  assumed  tern-  five  or  six  years.    Under  the  patronage  and  at 

porarily  the  administration  of  Holstein,  and  the  instance  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  her  first  vol- 

rrussia  that   of  Schleswig.       (See    Gastein  ume,  "  Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  was 

Convention.)   Austria,  consequently,  appointed  published  in  1815.     In  1819  she  became  the 

Field-marshal  von  Gablenz  Governor  of  Hoi-  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Sigonrney,  an  eminent  iner- 

stein,  while  Prussia  appointed  Lieut.-Gen.  von  chant  of  Hartford,  a  man  of  high  literary  and  ar- 

Manteuffel  Governor  of  Schleswig.    Both  Gov-  tistic  tastes,  and  from  that  time  Hartford  became 

ernors  entered  upon  their  functions  on  Septem-  her  home.     Without  neglecting  her  domestic 

ber  14th.  duties,  which  were  always  peformed  with  great 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  assiduity  and  system,  she  found  time  for  literary 
Holstein  Estates,  held  at  Kiel  on  September  7th,  pursuits,  to  which  she  was  strongly  attached, 
and  attended  by  thirty-one  deputies  representing  at  first  for  the  gratification  of  her  own  tastes, 
the  clergy,  the  towns,  and  the  peasantry,  resolu-  and  subsequently,  after  Mr.  Sigonrney  lost  the 
tions  were  passed  to  send  a  memorial  to  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  as  a  means  of  odd- 
Federal  Diet,  containing  a  protest  in  defence  ing  to  her  income.  Writing  with  extraordinary 
of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  country  and  against  facility,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  having 
a  division  of  the  duchies.  attained  a  literary  reputation,  which  secured 

On  November  1st  the  Government  of  Hoi-  for  her  books  a  ready  sale,  she  busied  herself  at 

stein  instructed  the  police  authorities  to  forbid  all  leisure  moments  with  the  labors  of  compo- 

the  editors  of  newspapers  published  in  the  sition.    Gentle  and  liberal  in  her  disposition, 

duchy,  and  all  other  individuals,  to  give  to  any  she  performed  much  of  this  labor  without  other 
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compensation  than  the  grateful  aoknowledg-  fifty  years,  had  been  her  home :  its  numerous 

ments  of  those  for  whom  she  toiled :  yet  a  bells  tolled  her  requiem  for  an  hour  at  sunset 

considerable  number  of  her  books  yielded  her  of  the  day  of  her  death ;  and  when  the  last  sad 

a  fair  income.    In  her  "Letters  of  life,"  a  post-  honors  were  to  be  paid  to  her  remains,  its  citi- 

Lumous  work,  furnished  and  published  by  her  zens  came  in  such  throngs  as  had  never  before 

daughter,  she  enumerates  fifty-six  distinct  works,  been  seen  at  a  funeral  service,  and  among  them 

wholly  or  partially  from  her  own  pen,  and  it  was  touching  to  witness  the  pressure  of  the 

states  that,  aside  from  these,  she  had  contrib-  thousands  on  whom  she  had  bestowed  her 

uted  more  than  two  thousand  articles  in  prose  kindly  charities,  to  take  one  last  look  of  their 

or  verse  to  different  periodicals.    Her  poetry  sainted  benefactor. 

▼as  not  of  the  highest  order ;  it  portrayed  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  The  invasion  of  this 
rather,  in  graceful  and  often  felicitous  language,  State  by  Gen.  Sherman,  the  fall  of  the  capital, 
the  emotions  and  sympathies  of  the  heart  than  Columbia,  and  other  towns,  and  the  evacuation 
the  higher  conceptions  of  the  intellect.  There  of  Charleston,  and  its  occupation  by  the  Fed- 
was  a  strong  resemblance  between  her  and  Mrs.  eral  forces,  are  stated  under  Army  Opebatioxs, 
Hemans  in  the  scope,  character,  and  aims  of  to  which  tide  the  reader  is  referred.  The  city 
her  poetry.  Her  prose  was  graceful  and  ele-  of  Charleston  was  placed  under  martial  law  by 
gant,  modelled  to  a  great  extent  on  that  of  Ad-  Lieut -CoL  Bennett  in  command,  and  the  ad- 
oison  and  the  Aikins,  who,  in  her  youth,  were  vance  of  Sherman  caused  all  the  military  force 
regarded  as  the  standards  of  polite  literature,  in  the  State  to  be  collected  in  front  to  resist 
All  her  writings  were  in  the  interests  of  a  pure  him.  No  further  military  operations  of  im- 
morality, and  many  of  them  decidedly  religious  portanoe  took  place  in  the  State ;  and  when  the 
in  their  character.  Among  those  which  have  had  armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston  surrendered,  the 
a  more  than  ephomeral  reputation,  were,  uLet-  control  of  the  Federal  military  power  was  com- 
ters  to  Young  Ladies,"  first  published  in  1638 ;  plete.  The  people  were  prompt  to  resume  the 
"  Letters  to  Mothers"  (1888) ;  u  Pocahontas  pursuits  of  peace,  and  ready  to  renew  their 
and  other  Poems"  (1841) ;  "  Pleasant  Memories  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government  On 
of  Pleasant  Lands;"  "  Scenes  in  my  Native  May  8th  the  Confederate  Governor  of  the  State, 
Land"  (1844) ;  "  Illustrated  Poems  "  (1848) ;  Magrath,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  civil  offi- 
41  The  Voice  of  Flowers"  and  "  The  Weeping  cers,  requiring  them  to  return  to  Columbia, 
Willow"  (1845  and  1846);  "Water  Drops"  the  capital, and  reopen  their  offices.  But  on 
(1847);  "  Whispers  to  aBride,"  (1849) ;  "  Letters  the  15th  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  who  was  in  oom- 
to  my  Pupils"  (1851);  "  Olive  Leaves"  (1851);  mand  of  the  department,  issued  another  proo- 
"The  Faded  Hope"  (1852);  "Sayings  of  the  lamation,  forbidding  all  persons  from  paying 
Little  Ones,  and  Poems  for  their  Mothers"  any  attention  to  the  orders  of  Gov.  Magrath, 
(1854);  " Past  Meridian"  (1854);  "Lucy  How-  or  to  similar  proclamations  of  the  Governors 
ard*s  Journal"  (1857) ;  "  The  Daily  Counsellor"  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  which  States  were 
(1 859) ;  "  Gleanings,"  a  volume  of  Poems  (1860) ;  within  Ins  department.  He  added : 
"The  Man  of  Uz  and  other  Poems"  (1862).  ^  policy  mad  wiAhea  of  the  General  Government 
Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  country  was  more  toward  the  people  of  theae  States,  and  the  method 
constantly  called  upon  for  occasional  poems  of  which  should  be  pursued  by  them  in  resuming  or  as- 
all  kinds,  elegiac,  consolatory,  congratulatory,  sumin*  the  exercises  of  their  political  rights,  will 

for  anniversaries:  and  for  nnhlin  Pnterarisaa  of  doubtless  be  made  known  at  an  early  day. 

lor  anniversaries,  ana  ror  puDiic  enterpnses  oi  It  -9  deemed  BUfficient,  meanwhile,  to  announce 

all  sorts ;  and  her  kind  disposition  led  her  to  tbat  the  peoj)ie  of  tDe  black  race  are  free  cituens  of 

accede  to  these  constantly  preferred  requests,  the  United  States;  that  it  is  the  fixed  intention  of  a 

often  greatly  to  her  own  inconvenience  and  wise  and  beneficent  Government  to  protect  them  in 

discomfort.  the  enjoyment  of  their  freedom  and  the  fruits  of  their 

t>  «.  •*              i.    •      i              •  i    \    v      v*.  industry;  and  that  it  is  the  manifest  and  binding 

But  it  was  not  simply  or  mainly  by  her  liter-  ^^i,  eiiixeuE9  whiiw  „  well  blacks,  to  mail 

ary  labors  that  Mrs.  Sigourney  was  or  desired  sucn  arrangements  and  agreements  among  them" 

to  he  known.    Her  whole  life  was  one  of  ac-  selves  for  compensated  labor  as  shall  be  mutually 

tive  and  earnest  philanthropy.    The  poor,  the  advantageous  to  all  parties.    Neither  idleness  nor 

«SoV    thA  Hfl«fmnte    Hia  Mmd    the  Mint   the  vagrancy  will  be  tolerated,  and  the  Government  will 

tuck,  tne  deal-mute,  tne  blino,  tne  idiot,  tne  ^     ^nd  ptmmhfy  M  to  any  persons,  whether 

slave,  and  the  convict,  were  the  objects  of  her  white  or  blao^  wbo  ^  unwilling  to  help  themselves, 
constant  care  and  benefaction.  Her  pensioners  District  and  post  commanders  throughout  this  de- 
were  numerous,  and  not  one  of  them  was  ever  paiiment  will  at  once  cause  this  order  to  be  cir- 
forgotten.  In  the  period  of  her  earlier  married  culated  far  and  wide,  bv  special [couriers  and jjther- 
«*«°i_  i  •  j  x  ■  wiM  and  will  take  such  steps  to  secure  its  enforce* 
life  she  spared,  in  order  to  give;  economizing  «J  «J™ £2f£ The  deemed  necessary. 

in  her  own  wardrobe  and  personal  luxuries  J    J 

and  enjoyments,  that  she  might  be  ahle  to  he-  Federal  troops  were   stationed  at  various 

stow  her  gifts  upon  the  needy ;  and  in  later  life,  towns  of  the  State  to  preserve  order,  and  affairs 

when  her  income  from  her  books  and  other  continued  in  this  shape  until  June  80th,  when 

property,  all,  save  that  which  was  absolutely  President  Johnson  appointed  Benjamin  F.  Perry 

needful  for  home  comforts  and  expenses,  was  as  Provisional  Governor.     The  proclamation 

distributed  in  a  wise  and  well-considered  char-  was  similar  to  the  one  issued  on  the  appoint- 

ity.     Her  character  and  worth  were  highly  ment  of  the  Provisional  Governor  of  Alabama, 

appreciated  in  the  city,  which,  for  more  than  (See  Alabama.) 
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This  was  followed,  on  July  81st,  by  a  proc-  of  a  State  Government.    Provost  marshals  and 

lamation  from  Gov.  Perry,  which  may  be  sum-  their  assistants  were  designated  as  the  only 

marily  stated  as  follows:  military  persons  entitled  to  administer  the  ara- 

He  proclaims  that  all  civil  officers  in  South  Caro-  nesty  oath. 
Una,  who  were  in  office  when  the  civil  government        The  election  for  members  of  the  Convention 

of  the  State  was  suspended,  in  May  last  (except  those  was  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  September,  and 

airested  or  under  prosecuUon  for  tre^sson) ,  »hall,  on  characterized  by  great  propriety  and    order. 

taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  presenbed  in  the  Pres-  mL       ^    ^      .^    fjr      »  KtT*i!Ix  v_I 

ident*s  amnesty  proclamation  of  the  29th  day  of  The  vote  in  the  city  of  Charleston  was  about 

May,  1865,  resume  the  duties  of  their  offices,  and  one-third  of  that  usually  cast  before  the  war. 

continue  to  discharge  them  under  the  Provisional  Citizens  well  known,  and  who  had  been  in  office 

Government  till i  further  appointments  are  made.  before,  were  elected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 

And  further,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  loyal  citizens  :Mi¥„ \„AW.  *i*~1A  ««  *kA  «tt«:a„  h  +;^ir^f      nr 

to  go  promptly  forward  and  tike  tho  oath  of  alio-  Jonfc/  over  ^ose  on  the  "Union  '    ticket     Of 

gknee  Wore  some  magistrate  or  military  officer  of  the  twenty  members  elected  in  the   city,  only 

the  Federal  Government,  who  may  be  qualified  for  one  had  been  a  secessionist  before  the  war ;  the 

administering  oaths,  and  such  are  authorized  to  give  others  had  been  Unionists  or  coOperationists. 
certified  copies  thereof  to  the  persons  respectively        A  conflict  between  the  civil  and  military  an- 

Smc"™^  t£^WX5^  tboritta  had  exisfcal  from  the  first  appointment 

of  such  oaths  as  early  as  possible  to  Washington.  of  the  Provisional  Governor.  It  was  finally  ended 

And  that  the  managers  of  elections  throughout  the  by  an  understanding  between  the  Governor  and 

State  will  hold  an  election  for  members  of  a  State  the    commanding   general — by  an   agreement 

Convention  at  their  respective  precincts  on  the  first  tl   t  j    ^  relative  to  freedmen  and  persons 

Monday  in  September  next,  according  to  the  laws  *"«"•*•»«■* .T™^     _7      *       **«^*    ^    «-**  t~      -~ 

of  South  Carolina  in  force  before  secession,  and  that  ?f  «i«ff  the  courts  of  provost  marshals  should 

each  election  district  in  the  State  shall  elect  as  many  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  civil 

members  of  the  Convention  as  the  said  district  has  courts  should  be  opened  under  the  provisional 

members  of  the  House  of  Representatives—the  basis  Government,  and  all  civil  and  municipal  officers 

toSfSK^lJ&SSr^^IS^  *  «?*•* «»  resume  their  official  duties  with- 

to  the  Convention— a  number  sufficiently  large  to  out  interruption  from  the  military  authorities, 
represent  every  portion  of  the  State  most  fully.  On  September  18th  the  Convention  assem- 

Every  loyal  citizen  who  has  taken  the  amnesty  bled  in  the  Baptist  church  at  Columbia,  and  or- 

oath,  and  not  within  the  excepted  classes  in  the  Pres-  g^^  by  the  election  of  D.  L.  Wardlaw  as 

■dent's  proclamation,  will  be  entitled  to  vote,  pro-  tLao:;ia„«.      aA„A„„i  mA„OT»M  «.  ^-or^-**,*.*^ 

vided  he  was  a  legal  voter  under  the  Constitution  as  frewaent.    Several  measures,  as  preparatory  to 

it  stood  prior  to  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  business,  were  adopted.    Ex-Governor  F .  Jnc*> 

And  all  who  are  within  the  excepted  classes  must  ens  offered  the  following  an  an  ordinance,  which 

take  the  oath  and  apply  for  a  pardon,  in  order  to  en-  wag  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table : 

vwtiSn0111  *°  T°te  °r         ^  membCr8  °f  ^  C°n"        w*  **•  ****<*«  °f  th*  f****  °f  tU  StaU  ?f 


^°e^tS^          principiea  and  eqnality  %£%K^^ 

And  that  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  of  force  in  £T~±°~1^y^  3Ute8>  "d  *  Uws  m*dc 

South  Carolina  prior  to  the  secession  of  the  State,  in  Pur8Uftnce  thereof. 

are  made  of  force  under  the  Provisional  Government,  On  the  next  day  Governor  Perry  sent  an  ad- 

except  wherein  they  may  conflict  with  the  provisions  dress  to  the  Convention.    In  it  he  acknowledged 

of  this  proclamation.    And  the  Judges  and  Chancel-  the  death  of  slaverv,  and  advised  the  wise,  just, 

lors  of  the  State  are  required  to  exercise  all  the  nnA   v„««„A  *«^/^A«*  *e  *u*  ^^^aZ^Z^^Z 

powers  and  perform  all  tne  duties  which  appertain  "^  humane  treatment  of  the  freedmen,  by 

to  their  respective  offices,  and  especially  in  criminal  ^hich  they  may  become  as  Strongly  attached  to 

cases.    It  will  be  expected  of  the  Federal  military  the  whites  as  while  they  were  slaves.     Legisla- 

authorities  now  in  South  Carolina,  to  lend  their  an-  tion  was  required  to  regulate  the  relative  duties 

thonty  to  the  cml  officers  of  the  Provisional  Gov-  f  employer  md  employe.    The  Governor  sng- 

ernment,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  !T   v             •    X    a*  ^  o     -*•*.  *.•             r 

preserving  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  State.  g6**?*1  change  m  the  State  Constitution,  mak- 

And  further,  he  calls  upon  the  pod  and  lawful  ing  it  more  popular  and  republican  in  form.   It 

citizens  to  unite  in  bringing  to  justice  all  disorderly  had  been  the  reproach  of  South  Carolina  that  it 

persons  who  are  wandering  about  without  emnloy-  was  less  so  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 

ment  or  any  visible  means  of  supporting  themselves.  He  was  opp09ed  ^  extendmg  Bulfrage  to  ^ 

This  was  also  followed  by  a  proclamation  by  freedmen  in  their  present  ignorant  and  degraded 

Gen.  Gillmore,  announcing  the  appointment  and  condition,  considering  it  as  little  less  than  folly 

proclamation  of  Gov.  Perry,  and  ordering  all  and  madness.    He  contended  that  this  is  a  white 

Scrsons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  man's  Government  and  tho  white  man's  only; 

tates  to  assist  the  Governor  in  carrying  out  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  ne~ 

the  objects  of  his  proclamation,  and  to  abstain  groes  were  not  citizens,  and  that  each  State  had 

from  hindering  or  impeding  in  any  way  the  the  unquestionable  right  to  decide  for  herself 

Union  people  of  the  State  from  the  organization  who  shall  vote. 
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He  suggested  the  election  of  Governor,  mem-  unchanged,  except,  as  to  aliens,  no  freehold  is 

ben  of  Congress  and  Legislature,  and  Presi-  required. 

dential  electors  directly  by  the  people,  and  that  The  question  of  the  competency  of  the  colored 

the  Legislature  should  be  elected  and  convened  race  as  witnesses,  was  in  a  measure  considered, 

in  season  to  order  an  election  for  Congressmen  The  following  resolution  was  offered  in  the 

before  the  first  Monday  of  December.    The  fu-  Convention,  and  referred  to  a  committee : 

tore,  he  said,  will  be  bright.    As  long :  as  civili-  Mmh^  ^  hereaftcr  colored          M  and  ^ 

zation  continues,  this  great  republic  will  flourish  groea  shall  be  permitted  to  testify  in  aU  the  courts 

and  increase  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  grandeur,  of  the  State,  in  all  cases  where  the  rights  of  persons 

and  in  less  than  ten  years  we  shall  realize  in  the  0T  °f  property  of  such  persons  may  be  concerned, 

loss  of  slavery  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  our-  The  committee  reported  the  following  ordi- 

selves  and  our  children.    He  notified  the  Con-  nance  * 

vention  of  the  reestablishment  of  the  civil  law  w    'ihe  J^opU  of  tU  8taU  of  Sovth  Carolina  ^ 

and  courts.  our  Delegates  in  Convention  met,  do  declare  and  or- 

In  relation  to  the  colored  troops,  he  said  :  dain,  and  it  it  hereby  declared  and  ordained.  That 

It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  to  know  thst  the  hereafter  colored  nersons  shall  be  permitted  to  testify 

colored  troops,  whose  atrocious  conduct  has  dis-  in  «}  th?  courta  of  th» State  ln  *{\  cafle8  where  the 

graced  the  service  and  filled  the  public  mind  with  the  "&hts  of  Pen°™  or  of  ProP«rty  «  persons  of  that 

most  horrible  apprehensions,  have  been  withdrawn  0la88  are  mvol*ea. 

from  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  are  to  be  placed  in  A  ^^i^^  was  then  offere<i   that  tjie  Gen. 

garrisons  on  the  coast,  where  they  can  do  no  further  ,  *wv*t*'»Y     ""*»  «**»*  www,  wm  w«s  u™ 

miachief.    In  all  my  personal  interviews  with  the  eral  Assembly  should  presenbe  such  rules  of 

President,  and  in  all  my  despatches  to  him,  I  urged  evidence  and  modes  of  trial  as  might  be  neces- 

this  course  most  earnestly.    The  white  troops  are,  I  sary.     A  debate  ensued,   in  which   all  were 


time  yet  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  enforce  the  bility  of  the  testimony  of  the  freedmen  into  the 

relative   duties  of  the    freedmen  and  their  em-  courts,  but  they  differed  as  to  the  mode  in  which 

ployers.  such  legislation  should  be  effected  and  the 

The  Convention  was  in  session  fifteen  days,  prop**  tim©  for  making  it.    A  special  cominis- 

In  that  time  it  adopted  resolutions  rescinding  6ion.  of  two  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 

the  act  of  secession,  abolishing  slavery,  cor-  subject,  and  report  to  the  Legislature, 
recting  the  parish  system  of  representation,  ex-        T^6  following  letter  was  received  by  the 

tending  to  the  people  further  political  privi-  Provisional  Governor  from  the  Secretary  of 

leges  in  the  right  of  elections,  and  recommend-  Sfcate  at  Washington : 
ing  to  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  Dkfaito*wt  or  Stat*,  WAsnnraToir,  Sept  29,  isc& 

contribute  to  the  interests  of  the  State  and  of  To  hi*  Excellency  B.  F.  Perrv,  Provisional  Governor 
all  the  States.    A  new  State  Constitution  was         of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

formed  and  adopted.    It  declared  "  all  power  .  f» !  }.h™  *£  *?e  bonof  £  nc?le'  an?  V&F*^ 

««  A.:~:nAiiv  ww^  :n   *k~  »wwv«iA  M;i  S\  a.~~  ted  to  the  President,  your  letter  of  August  28th,  in 

is  originally  vested  in  the  people,  and  all  free  which        8tate  «*i^Bire  to  be  instructed  as  to  mv 

governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  duty  after  the  State  Convention  of  South  Carolina 

are  instituted  for  their  peace,  safety,  and  hap-  shall  have  formed  a  State  Constitution  abolishing 

piness."    With  regard  to  the  slaves,  it  said:  slavery  and  popularizing  the  organic  laws  of  the 

emancipated  by  the  action  of  the  United  States  and  the  election  of  Governor  by  the  peopl?  on  the 

authorities,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser-  second  Monday  in  October."  And  in  which  you  solicit 

vitude,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  answers  to  the  questions:  "When  these  elections  have 

shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  ever  be  re-  *ken  &**  » }V»7  duty  to  convene  this  new  Legis. 

^iai'l-j  •_   *u:a  Of.tA  »     "pA«,-^A«+«*j««  i«  lature  as  Provisional  Governor,  or  are  my  functions 

^tabhshed  m  this  State.      Representation  in  at  an  end  when  the  ncw  State  60TCrnment  is  organ. 

the  Legislature  is  placed  upon  the  joint  basis  feed*    How  long  shall  I  continue  to  act  as  Provision- 

of  the  amount  of  all  taxes  raised  and  the  nnm-  al  Governor?    Do  mv  functions  continue  until  the 

ber  of  white  inhabitants  in  each  election  dis-  State  is  admitted  back  into  the  Union  •'• 

trict    The  taxes  are  to  be  assessed  on  the  act-  J^Ffy*. I  bft"  *Sf!  \°??T  to  ijSSHl  7°  Vbatihe 

™i  „.i.,A  **>  ^.^^^      rr^-.  —•«„  -,A—  ™*A  ;-  President  does  not  think  it  now  necessary  to  antici- 

nal  value  of  property.    The  nva  wee  vote  is  pate  eyent8>   He  wiU  expect  you  to  repolk  proceed- 

substituted  in  the  General  Assembly  for  the  faga  and  events  as  they  occur  in  South  Carolina, 

suffrage  by  ballot.     The  term  of  the  office  of  carefully  and  freely,  for  the  information  of  this  Gov- 

Governor  is  extended  to  four  years.     He  is  to  eminent.    In  any  case  you  will  continue  to  exercise 

1*  elected  by  the  peopled  possess  a  veto  ttiS^S^&t^&W 

and  pardoning  power.    The  administration  of  express  orders  to  that  effect. 

justice  is  to  be  conducted  by  Superior  and  In-        Congratulating  you  upon  the  favorable  aspect  of 

ferior  Courts  to  be  organized  by  the  Legislature,  events  in  your  State,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Ex- 

An  Inferior  Court  is  to  be  located  in  each  judi-  cellency's  obedient  wrrauL 

cial  district,  and  to  be  specially  charged  with  WILLIAM  H.  sewakd. 

the  trial  "of  all  civil  cases  wherein  one  or       The  Convention  passed  resolutions  approving 

both  of  the  parties  are  persons  of  color,  and  of  of  the  measures  of  President  Johnson,  and  ap- 


all  criminal  cases  wherein  the  accused  is  a  per-    pointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  President  rela- 
r."    The  qualification  for  suffrage  is    tive  to  granting  amnesty  to  Jefferson  Davis, 


son  of  color. 
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Governor  Magrath,  and  Mr.  Trenholm,  and  ad-  A  question  booh  arose  in.  the  Legislature  at 

journed.  to  the  legality  of  any  acts  which  they  might 

In  October  an  election  was  accordingly  held  pass.    The  Constitution  required  all  .trills  to  be 

for  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  signed  by  the  Governor  if  he  approved  them, 

members  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  before  they  could  become  laws.    But  in  this 

The  candidates  for  Governor  were  James  L.  case  there  was  no  Governor  to  sign  the  bills. 

Orr  and  Wade  Hampton.    The  total  vote,  the  A  special  committee,  to  whom  the  considera- 

first  ever  given  in  the  State  for  a  Governor,  was  tion  of  the  difficulty  was  referred,  reported  that, 

18,885,  of  which  Mr.  Ore's  majority  was  667.  in  their  opinion,  "it  is  competent  for  the  Gen- 

The  Legislature  assembled  at  Columbia  on  eral  Assembly  to  consider  and  pass  bills  which 

October  25th,  and  the  Provisional  Governor  may  be  submitted  to  the  Constitutional  Gov- 

addrcssed  a  message  to  them.    He  said,  that  ernor  after  he  is  qualified." 

although  his  appointment  was  made  several  On  the  27th  the  two  commissioners  ap- 

months  after  that  of  the  other  Provisional  Gov-  pointed  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Con- 

ernors,  South  Carolina  was  then  as  far  ad-  vention,  to  prepare  and  report  to  the  Legisla- 

vanced  in  the  plan  of  reconstruction  as  any  tare  what  laws  were  rendered  necessary  and 

other  State.    By  restoring  those  who  were  in  proper  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  in  the 

civil  office  at  the  suspension  of  the  civil  govern-  state  of  affairs,  made  their  report.    The  topics 

ment,  he  greatly  expedited  the  reconstruction,  treated  of  were  the  domestic  relations  of  per- 

This  measure  was  objected  to  by  the  military  sons  of  color,  including  those  of  husband  and 

authorities,  but  he  was  sustained  by  President  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  and 

Johnson.  master  and  apprentice,  the  contracts  for  ser- 

He  alluded  to  the  new  Constitution  as  popn-  vice,  the  regulations  of  labor  on  farms,  the 

lar  and  democratic,  inspiring  the  people  with  rights  of  the  employer  as  between  himself  and 

more  zeal  and  energy  in  developing  the  talent  his  servant,  the  causes  of  discharge  of  a  ser- 

and  resources  of  the  State.    He  recommended  vant,  the  rights  of  the  employer  as  to  third  per- 

fostering  internal  improvements,  commerce,  and  sons,  the  rights  of  the  servant  as  between  him* 

manufactures,  and  the  encouragement  of  foreign  self  and  employer,  the  rights  of  servants  as  to 

immigration.    The  State  should  not  be  depend-  third  persons,  the  duties  and  obligations  of 

ent,  as  heretofore,  on  the  Western  States  for  house  servants  and  others  not  in  husbandry, 

horses,  mules,   cattle,  hogs,  bacon,  lard,  and  the  forms  of  contract,  the  rights  and  duties  of 

beefj  nor  on  the  Northern  States  for  furniture,  mechanics,  artisans,  and  shopkeepers,  the  evio- 

agricultural   implements,  and   clothes.     They  tion  of  servants,  and  the  regulations  for  paupers, 

should  raise,  grow,  and  make  every  thing  them-  vagrancy,  and  idleness.    Bills  preliminary  to 

selves.    Now  that  slavery  was  abolished,  labor  the  legislation  induced  by  the  emancipation  of 

was  made  more  honorable,  as  well  as  more  slaves,  to  establish  district  courts,  and  to  amend 

necessary.  the  criminal  law,  accompanied  the  report.  The 

Immediate  provision  must  be  made  for  the  commissioners  were  D.  L.  Wardlow  and  Ar- 

protection  by  Government  of  the  freedmen.  roistead  Burt.    The  matter  of  the  report  became 

This  is  expected  by  the  President  and  Congress,  the  subject  of  much  debate  at  a  later  period 

and  such  measures  should  be  adopted  as  to  re-  of  the  session, 

move  all  pretext  for  military  rule.  On  the  7th  the  Provisional  Governor-  sent 

The  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  the  House  the  following  message  containing 
of  the  United  States  should  be  chosen  by  the  a  correspondence  with  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
people.    An  early  day  should  be  fixed  for  the  ington : 

election  of  members  of  Congress.    Should  those  Edcoixyb  VzrAxnm  o»  Souro  cummuka,  j 

members  elected  be  in  Washington,  with  their  r0  ^  HonoraU*  tt«  Senate  a*d       °Tem   *  ' 

credentials,  when  the  clerk  calls  the  roll,  they  HoueeofBepreeextatice*: 

cannot  be  excluded  any  more  than  those  from  tJ^FI?™rc;Jc  ^.ftj  LQ°°?r  of  recaring  from  tht 

xr«M««v.w,fl^+fa      "wv*  t««„  in  «,«,«,  r»„„,*i:„o  «««  President  of  the  United  States  the  following  tele- 

Massachusetts.    No  man  in  South  Carolina  can  graphic  despatch  on  the  28th  October  last :     * 

take  the  test  oath  without  perjury.    It  is  not  £.*--«_,,     .  ~            ^«^*^     .. 

the  policy  of  the  President  to  enforce this,  and  *?**&^£^j°Z^&^&^ 

he  believes  it  will  not  be  the  policy  of  Congress,  dons  suggested  have  been  ordered, 

ne  recommended  the  issuing  of  State  bonds,  J  ^JP**  youJ  L8rt^!*  Em  fev!.no  5<Sta£fl?  5 

ii  •       «Y7^^7               JL      al±     j  ~"**w  •w***^i  adopting  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

Selling  them  to  pay  the  State  debt,  SO  as  tO  States  abolishing  slavery.     It  wllL  set  an  example  which 

avoid  the  present  taxation.    The  reorganization  yui  no  doubt  be  followed  bj  the  other  states,  and  place 

~*  *UA  «,;it:„  i«  „-«^^    *i.^  c~~- ~±~-~  JT*  o*-i«  **  South  Carolina  In  a  most  favorable  attitude  before  the  nation. 

Of  the  militia  IS  urged,  the  Secretary  Of  State  at  t  trust  in  God  that  it  will  be  done.  The  nation  and  the  State 

Washington   having  given  assurances  that   as  will  then  be  left  free  and  untrammelled  to  take  that  etmrst 

soon  as  the  State  government  is  organized,  all  *%£$  *■«*•  "■*-•  ~$2fiSn?JSESIG?- 

the  troops  will  be  withdrawn.    He  recommend-  President  of  the  United  at**** 

ed  al«o  the  reEstablishment  of  the  South  Caro-  ^^  dav9  ^^ari,  t  receired  the  following 

una  College  on  the  university  system,  and  the  telegram  from  the  President,  dated 

reopening  of  the  Citadel  Academy  for  cadets.  Wash-hotoh,  October «,  isc& 

He  opposed  any  act  looking  to  a  repudiation  of  To  Benjamin,  F.  Perry,  Provisional  Governor: 

the  State  debt.    In  conclusion,  he  asked  them  ^TheX1If  I  d?°Pini!l??t  X* M,  tortwhaVS,rte  ""iSS*" 

*     ,         1 1     a  \n      ^uviuoiwu,  T,     , ,       ■"*»*"*  tore  will  take  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  te 

to  look  only  to  the  future  and  not  to  the  past  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  abolishing  daYtxj,  and 
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the  assumption  of  the  debt  created  to  «id  la  ih«  rebellion  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment.  I  am  happy 

against  the  Government  of  the  United  States.    If  the  action  to  find  that  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  regard 

of  the  ConreDrton  were  In  good  fritt, why hesitate  to  inak-  those  objections  as  well-founded,  but  considers  them 

&?toMartb^^^  zrn*  «rarab,ef  *  ? !8  irne  *%.■ 

defeated,  and  all  that  ha*  been  so  fiv  well  done  thrown  away.  P**™»  honest  construction  of  the  language  of  the 

I  etill  have  lhtth  that  all  will  come  oat  right  jet    This  op-  amendment  would  be  that  slavery  was  abolished  in 

portunlty  ought  to  be  understood  and  approeiated  by  the  the  United  States,  and  that  Congress  should  simply 

people  of  the  Southern  States,    If  I  know  my  own  heart  and  enforce  it.     When  this  was  done  their  legislation 


and  peace  will  once  more  reign  throughout  the  land.  Th*  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  and  the 

ANDBEW  JOHNSON.  President  have  both  been  understood  as  concurring 

-    ..        A  .         , .     .        .  .       T       ,.   .  ,,    .  ..  in  this  opinion.     It  would,  therefore,  be  well,  in 

TVK?M,£,eCT.hlC  **Patche8  J  ."P1^  *h« ■*•  adopting  the  proposed  amendment,  to  place  on  rec- 

war  debt  of  South  Carolina  waa  very  inconsiderable ;  ord^e  ^gufco  which  had  &*  XCn  it  by  the 

that  our  whole  State  deb£  at  this  time,  was  on  y  ExecutiTe  Department  of  the  Federal  Government 

aboutsLf  million  dollars.    That  this  debt  was  mostly  lt  is  ^  ^m  ^  earnMt  e^ent*  and  pa- 

inCJir^Jinten0rt0  £?*"& iD  ePB^2ICto^,2r#  **<**  term8  in  *hich  th«  Pwa»4ent  lias  Srged  the 

and  building  a  new  State  House,  with  an  old  debt  of  ^pt^  of  this  amendment,  that  he  regards;  as  he 

Jong  stan^ng.     That  we  had  assumed  no  portion  of  M  £  «  ^  thftt  South  o^ui.  has  donefand  so  well 

the  Cooperate  debt  and  were  responsible  m  no  way  dj£*  M  thpown  away  unleB8  ^  amendment  ^  ^ 

for  it    The  expenditures  which  the  State  had  in-  ^  b    tbe  UgUla7are.»                                    w> 

curred  up  to  a  certain  period  had  all  been  settled  foe  Secretary  of  State  is  still  more  explicit  in  his 

•*£  ?£**?  *  J  *  fw?      r  nu  a  *ur  ^a   i      ~  language.    He  says :«  Tbe  President  considers  the 

#  I  stated  that  South  Carolina  had  abolished  slavery  ftCc!pta\ice  of  the  amendment  by  South  Carolina  as 

in  good  faith  and  never  intended  or  wished  to  re-  fodig'pensable  to  a  restoration  of  her  relations  with 

store  it;  that  the  Legislature  was  Aen  considering  a  tho   ^      gtates  of  tbe  Union  „    The                 - 

wise,  just,  and  humane  system  of  taws  for  the  gov-  ^^  exactioD  is  made  of  the  gouthern  States,  after 

ernment  and  protection  of  the  freedmen  in  all  their  the    haye  aboli8hed  8iaTerT|  i8f  that  they  might, 

rights  of  person  and  property,  and  that  there  was  no  othcrwise.  at  some  future  day,  change  their  Constii 

objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend-  tation  an  j  regtore  8lavery  in  ieflancJ  of  ^  Fedcral 

pent  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  except  an  appro-  Oorernment.    You,  gentlemen,  have,  at  this  time, 

hension  that  Congress  mi*ht,  under  the  second  sec-  ^  de8ti      of  tbe  gtaf e  m          handg  gnd  j  f   ,  ^ 

toon  of  that  amendment,  claim  the  right  to  legislate  Bured  tha/         wU,  ^  cJm|    ud  i8pa88ionately 

tor  the  negro  after  s  every  was  abolished.   I  likewise  with  m  ^ew  to  the             happiness,  ana*  well-being 

stated  that  no  official  notice  had  ever  been  received  0f  gouth  Carolina. 

bv  the i  Lejfislature  ofthe  proposed  amendment  to  the  T  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.  the  Trea8lll7  at  Washington  a  few  days  since,  urg- 

In  reply  to  this  despatch  I  received  yesterday  the  ^  tmU  in  ^  the  1^^^  shoulS  M81imo  & 

following  telegram  from  the   Secretary  of  State,  payment  of  that  portion  ofthe  direct  tax  for  which 

"atcd                           __  .              *-     _.     K  ..o-..  South  Carolina  is  liable,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 

-  .     -.     „         »  »  WASim^ir,  November  5, 1865.  ment  shou,d  receiye  her  bondg  for  the  M        QT  gug_ 

To  hi*  EntOeneygF.  Pwrv,  Provisional  governor:  ptnd  t^  collection  of  the  tax  for  the  present  year. 

tlon  it  contalna    He  deems  necessary  the  passage  of  ade*  State  of  her  portion  of  the  direct  tax.  which  is  about 

qiiate  ordinances  declaring  all  insurrectionary  proceedings  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  dollars.    This 

Id  the  State  unlawful  and  void  ab  initio.  will  relieve  the  people  from  the  immediate  payment 

Neither  the  Conatltntioa  nor  laws  direct  official  inform*-  of  it  to  the  Federal  tax  collectors,  and  enable  the 

U^*2  t°«  8tates  of  "n«ndmcni8  to  the  CoMtitntion  §ub.  g^  to  m9ke  gome  arrangemont  in  reference  to  it 

of  State  at  tbe  time  to  the  States  which  were  then  In  com-  In  my  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  State  I 

munleation  with  this  Government    Formal  notice  will  im-  urged  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the    colored 

mediately  be  given  to  those  States  which  were  then  In  Inaor-  troops  from  the  interior  of  the  State  to  the  forts  on 

reetion.  the  sea-coast,  and  requested  that  white  troops  might 

The  objection  which  you  mention  to  the  last  clause  of  the  for  the  present  be  retained  in  Charleston,  George- 

constltutlonal  amendment  Is  regarded  as  qnernlons  and  an*  *Awn  -nd  Beaufort. 

^^iS^°Su2^^Vw^Co'^1,,«  ta  ,U  I  ^  forw^ed  th.  r.«,l«tloo  n.  .ent  m.  A. 

The  President  considers  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  other  day,  in    reference   to  the    school-houses  m 

by  South  Carolina  as  Indispensable  to  a  restoration  of  her  re-  Charleston,  to  Gen.  Howard,  and  asked  that  they 

latlons  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  might  be  restored  to  the  proper  authorities.    I  made 

(Signed)                                   WM.  n.  SEWAED.  the  same  request  in  regard  to  the  Military  Hall  in 

This  formal  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  Cnnri^nioi1.                                                 ^^ 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  (Signed)                                     B.  F.  PEBKY. 

i^nVS^  T^^it^f nT^^iT^^  £2  Again,  on  the  18th,  the  Provisional  Gov- 

tame  to  you.    The  amendment  may  be  seen  in  the  °      »  .  ' ,,  ^  T     .  ,  ,  ... 

Acts  of  the  last  Congress,  and  is  in  these  words :  ernor  sent  a  message  to  the  Le^slature,  with  a 

"  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  copy  ofthe  amendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 

aa  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  tution.     The  message  was  as  follows : 

If7.?  *<*?> du!T  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  Exxouriva  Darxamxirr,  South  Caboi.tk a,  » 

United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  junsdio-  jgOYt  ^  is66.    ) 

tion.  To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  ffouee 

"  Skcttow  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  of  ReprteentaUmte : 

this  Article  by  appropriate  legislation."   (Approved,  GajrrLSnaN :  I  have  the  honor  of  communicating 

February  1, 1565.)  to  you  the  promised  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

A  few  days  since  I  addressed  a  communication  to  of  the  United  States  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 

Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  by  mail,  in  which  I  the  Fedcral  Constitution  abolishing  slavery, 

repeated  and  enlarged  on  the  views  previously  ex-  In  the  last  message  which  I  had  the  honor  of  send* 

pressed  to  the  President  in  reference  to  the  objec-  ing  you,  I  gave  copies  of  the  several  communications 

uona  which  were  entertained  in  South  Carolina  to  which  had  passed  between  the  President  sad  the 
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Secretary  of  State  and  myself  on  this  subject    You  two  Houses  have  organized,  which  will  then  he  a 

will  remember  that  the  construction  to  which  this  simple  question,  under  the  Constitution,  of  the  mem* 

I proposed  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  hers  taking  their  seat*.    Each  Douse  must  judge  for 

iable(  and  which  made  it  objectionable  to  South  itself  the  election  returns  and  qualifications  of  its 

Carolina,  was  entirely  repudiated  by  the  Secretary  own  members.    As  to  what  the  two  Houses  will  do 

of  State.    I  stated,  too,  in  that  message  that  the  in  reference  to  the  oath,  now  required  to  be  takes 

President  and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  before  the  members  can  take  their  seats,  is  unknown 

States  were  understood  as  concurring  in  the  con*  to  me ;  and  I  do  not  like  to  predict.    But,  upon  the 

struction  given  to  the  second  section  of  the  amend*  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  it  would  be  better  for  the 

ment  by  the  Secretary  of  State.    I  know  that  it  will  question  to  come  up  and  be  disposed  of  after  the 

rive  you  the  greatest  pleasure  imaginable  to  do  all  two  Houses  have  been  organized.    I  hope  that  your 

that  you  can  consistent  with  your  honor  and  duty  to  Legislature  will  adopt  a  code  in  reference  to  free 

the  state  to  restore  her  onoe  more  to  self-govern-  persons  of  color  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  conn 

ment  and  civil  liberty,  to  peace  and  harmony,  and  try,  at  the  same  time  doing  justice  to  the  white  and 

to  happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  Union  of  States.  colored  population. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  amendment  ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President, 

will  be  adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  al-  m_    t     •  i  x_        a.          i_  _*. 

though  you  should  refuse  to  accept  it,  and  will  be-  i™  Legislature,  after  a  short  recess,  reaaaem- 

come  a  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution.    This  con-  bled  on  November  25th.    Soon  after  meeting, 

siderntion  alone  should  lessen  very  much  your  re-  the  Provisional  Governor  sent  a  message  to 

sponsibility  in  acceding  to  it,  on  the  part  of  South  both  Houses.    He  seated  that  he  had  been 

Carohna,  whilst  it  increases  very  much  the  evil  and  ^^a^^a  +„  »Arnain  :«  ««fk^«f  «■  «««i  A+v.AM~;.* 

danger  in  rejecting  it  to  the  State.  ordered  to  remain  m  authority  until  otherwise 

In  respect  to  what  I  have  said  in  my  last  message  directed  from  Washington,  but  he  should  recog- 

to  you,  the  destiny  of  the  State  is  in  your  hands  for  nize  the  Governo*  elect  and  make  his  communi- 

woe  or  for  weal,  and  I  have  an  abiding  confidence  cations  through  him.    The  English  bondholders 

an/patrfo,Usmle,,          wudom»  and  m  J0"  honop  had  proposed  "  that  the  whole  of  the  arrears 

I  would  remind  you  also  of  all  that  President  ft?d  £•  dividends  to  January,  1867,  inclusive, 

Johnson  has  so  nobly  done  for  tbe  Southern  States,  should  be  funded  into  a  bonded  debt,  carrying 

and  that  it  is  he  who  appeals  to  South  Carolina  in  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  bonds  or  stocks 

the  name  of  God  "not  to  throw  away  all  that  has  so  0n  which  the  arrears  have  accrued;  that  a 

far  been  well  done  and  defeat  the  restoration  of  the  ^„v;««  r««*i   «i»oii   \.A   «D+«v.i:„i,~i   /AJLnmni. 

Union  "but  to  be  "guided  by  love  and  wisdom  from  «n^£[and  ***&  be  established  (accumula- 

on  high,  and  Union  and  peace  will  once  more  reign  *lve)  of  two  P°r  oeilt'  P°r  a*1*1*"11*  wnicti  on  a 

through  the  land."                         B.  F.  PERRY.  five  per  cent,  stock  will  pay  off  the  debt  in 

The  resolutions  by  which  the  constitutional  twent^  "*  three-quarter -years,  and  on  • 

^^Am^t.  «,„„  „^i*^  WA«A  *„  4VJ1,™  six  Per  cent,  stock  in  twenty-four  years, 

amendment  was  adopted  were  as  follows :  j£  fQrther  Btated  ^  fc/^^  ^  g^ 

Betolved9  therefore,  hf  ^8^^R»ma&  Carolina  Railroad,  amounting  to  $2,000,000, 

Uepreeewtatwee  of  the  General  Attemblv  of  the  State  ^"jv"""  v    **.     csl  """"""rj©   y   v  ,wv,wv> 

of  South  Carolina,  in  General  JMem&ymet,  andbv  endorsed  by  the  State,  would  fall  due  in  Jan- 

ihe  authority  of  the  tame.  That  the  aforesaid  pro-  nary,  and  no  provision  had  been  made  for  their 

gosed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  payment.     The  early  inauguration  of  the  new 

^rfl^b^h^Stete  hereb7  acceptod'  adoPted»  Governor  was  urged,  that  he  might  sign  the 

"jfiU  fnat"  certified  copy  of  the  foregoing  ^"""SL  °fume«lbeF8.  of1  Congress  elect, 

preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded  by  his  Ex-  ^n  the  29tn,  the  Provisional  Croveraor,  m  a 

cellencv,  the  Provisional  Governor,  to  the  President  farewell  address,  took  leave  of  the  Legislature, 

of  the  ynited  States,  and  also  to  the  Secretary  of  and  Governor  Orr  was  inaugurated.     In  his 

State  of  the  United  States.  address,  the  newly-elected  Governor  said : 

Bssolvedy  That  any  attempt  by  Congress  toward  ow"~>  ""*  ^"V*"*"^  w>raiu»  «wu. 

legislating  upon  the  political  status  of  former  slaves  The  war  has  decided,  first:  That  one  or  more  of 

or  their  civil  relations,  would  be  contrary  to  the  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union  have  not  the  right, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  now  is,  or  as  »*  n*11*  to  secede  therefrom.    The  doctrine  of  seces- 

it  would  be  altered  by  the  proposed  amendment ;  in  8»on»  which  was  held  to  be  orthodox  in  the  State 

conflict  with  the  policy  of  the  President  declared  in  Rights  school  of  politics,  is  now  exploded  for  any 

his  Amnesty  Proclamation,  and  with  the  restoration  practical  purpose.     The   theory  of  absolute  sov- 

of  that  harmony  upon  which  depends  the  vital  inter*  ereignty  of  a  State  of  the  Federal  Union  (from 

eats  of  the  American  Union.  whence  was  derived  the  right  to  secede),  which  was 

__                              ,  believed  almost  universally  to  be  a  sound  eonstito- 

Inese  were  passed  In  the  Senate  hy  a  vote  tional  construction,  must  also  be  materially  modified 

nearly  unanimous,  and  in  the  House  by  yeas  to  conform  to  this  imposing  decision.     In  all  the 

74,  nays  28.  powers  granted  in  the  Constitution  to  the  Federal 

tion  of  members  of  Congress,  made  some  prog-  rf^ta  &  a  State  m ^disregarded, or  unconstitutional 
ress  m  the  adoption  of  the  measures  reported  acts  done  by  any  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
by  the  commissioners,  and  adjourned  from  the  ment,  redress  can  no  longer  be  sought  by  interoos* 
13th  to  the  25th  of  November.  The  following  *?*  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  either  for  nullifica. 
^?atch  was  Mnt  by  the  President  relative  tS  *£ZS2X?%  J^hBE^BSM 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  Congress  at  overtake  justice ;  by  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  mdi- 
Washington :  eial  power  of  the  Union ;  or  by  revolution,  which,  if 

WAsmxoToir,  Nov.  27, 188BL  unsuccessful,  is  treason. 

To  B.  F.  Terry*  Provisional  Governor  ;  The  decision  was  far  more  imposing  and  obligatory 

1  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  {he  members  elect  than  if  it  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court 

for  South  Carolina  to  be  present  at  the  organization  of  the  United  States.    Had  it  been  tried  there,  an 

of  Congress.    On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  better  pol-  effort  to  reverse  it  might  have  been  made,  because 

cy  to  present  their  certificates  of  election  after  the  its  members  and  opinions  often  change.    But  tbe 
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God  of  Battles  has  pronounced  an  irreversible  judg-  Mr.  Seward  replied  that  while  the  objections 
ment,  after  a  lone,  desperate,  and  sanguinary  atrug-  were  of  a  wrious  nature,  the  President  could 
gle,  and  it  would  De  neither  pontic  nor  patriotic  ever  _ ^  „Ax«  ««  a.^^  „„,.»:*«««  «,:♦*,  :n+A.Aa+  ««  ~« 
again  to  invoke  a  new  trial  of  the  fearful  issue.  n.ot,  refram  from  awaiting  with  interest  an  offi- 
The  clemencj  which  President  Johnson  has  so  CIai  expression  upon  the  subject,  lne  Legis- 
generously  extended  to  many  of  our  citizens,  in  lature  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee,  who 
panting  full  and  free  pardon  for  participation  in  the  reported  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
late  revolution,  does  honor  to  his  statesmanship  and  ^nl  <w)tninir4-,AA  tn  invMtiirata  na/v>rt.Ain  ati/I  pa- 
to  bis  sense  of  justice.  He  is  the  ruling  powef  of  a  €m <*™mittee  to  investigate,  ascertain,  ana  re- 
great  and  triumphant  Government,  an<f  by  his  pol-  P°rt  *fc  ™«  ?«*  session.  The  Legislature  also 
icy  will  attach  by  cords  stronger  than  "triple  steel"  passed  resolutions  endorsing  President  John- 
the  citizens  of  one  entire  section  of  the  Union  to  that  son's  reconstruction  policy,  and  further  declar- 
OoTernment  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  ably  sup-  w  that  "  all  opposition  to  the  General  Gov- 

and  knew,  however  erroneous  in  his  judgment  may  Tne  total  debt  of  the  State  was  $6,668,080,  re- 

have  been  their  political  principles,  that  they  hon-  deemable  at  various  periods, 

estly  entertained  the  sentiments  which  they  pro-  But  the  great  concern  of  the  State  at  this 

fessed,  and  for  which  they  perilled  their  alf;  and  time  wafl  £e  accommodation  of  labor  to  its 

t1£»^  agricultural  interests.    For  this  purpose  it  in- 

tated  that  they  should  not  be  hunted  down  for  igno-  trusted  to  a  commission  of  two  the  duty  of  sug- 

minious  punishment.  gesting  a  code  to  the  Legislature  at  this  session. 

I  shall  give  his  policy  of  reconstruction  an  earnest  This  commission  made  an  .extended  report,  as 

™^e^dlcrie°d%cond:  Th.t  ...very  .Wd  be  J^  been  stated,  for  the  regulation  of  labor  and 

totally  and  absolutely  exterminated  in  all  the  States  Uie  protection  and  government  of  colored  per- 

of  the  Union.    The  Convention  of  this  State,  with  sons.     Although  the  subject  was  largely  dis- 

singular  unanimity  and  promptness,  accepted  the  re-  cussed,  final  action  was  not  taken  during  the 

suit  of  the  issue  made,  and  declared  in  the  funda-  sessions  of  the  year.    Some  of  the  more  import- 

i^.Xo^tote.X3S?3£2S  antproylaionsofthereportposs^conside^ble 

should  never  be  reestablished  in  this  State.,;  interest.    Persons  of  color  are  thereby  denned 

to  ho  all  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  mestizoes, 
The  Legislature  elected  two  Judges  of  the  freedmen  and  freedwomen,  and  their  descend- 
Court  of  Appeals,  D.  L.  Wardlaw  and  John  A.  ants  through  either  sex.  Those,  however,  who 
Inglis.  The  most  important  acts  during  the  may  have  seven-eighths  or  more  of  Caucasian 
remainder  of  the  session,  of  general  interest,  blood  are  deemed  and  declared  to  be  white  per- 
flated to  the  public  debt  and  to  the  freedmen.  sons.. 

A  communication  from  the  Provisional  Gov*  The  rights  and  remedies  respecting  persons 

ernor,  through  Gov.  Orr,  to  the  Legislature,  or  property,  and  the  duties  and  liabilities  under 

stated  that  he  had  received  two  weeks  previous  a  the  law,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  which  apply 

despatch  from  Secretary  Seward,  in  the  follow-  to  white  persons,  are  extended  to  persons  of 

ing  words :  "  Upon  reflection,  South  Carolina  color,  except  where  modified  by  the  regulations 

would  not  care  to  come  again  into  the  councils  instituted. 

of  the  Union  encumbered  and  clogged  with  The  first  subject  treated  of  is  the  relation  of 
debts  and  obligations  which  had  been  assumed  husband  and  wife.  This  relation  is  fully  estab- 
in  her  name  in  a  vain  attempt  to  subvert  it.  lished  and  recognized.  The  evidence  of  its  ex* 
The  President  trusts  that  she  will  lose  no  time  istenoe  is  declared  to  be  cohabitation  and  ren- 
in making  an  effective  organic  declaration  dis-  utation,  or  acknowledgment  by  the  respective 
avowing  all  debts  and  obligations  made  or  as-  parties.  Those  who  now  live  as  such  are  held 
snmed  in  her  name  or  behalf  in  aid  of  the  re-  to  be  in  legal  marriage.  Hereafter  this  which 
bellion.  The  President  awaits  further  events  the  law  regards  as  a  civil  contract  is  required 
in  South  Carolina  with  deep  interest.1'  In  re-  to  be  duly  solemnized,  either  by  a  minister  of 
ply,  the  Provisional  Governor  said  that  it  was  the  Gospel,  the  District  Judge,  a  magistrate,  or 
impracticable  to  make  any  such  organic  decla-  any  other  judicial  officer, 
ration,  as  the  State  Convention  had  been  dis-  All  children  heretofore  born  are  declared  to 
solved  after  having  done  all  that  the  President  be  legitimate. 

had  requested  to  be  done ;  that  the  war  debt  The  following  are  incompetent  to  contract 

was  a  very  small  one,  and  could  not  be  separa-  marriage :  males  under  twenty-one,  and  females 

ted  from  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  the  .under  eighteen  years  of  age,  those  who  are 

State ;  that  South  Carolina  had  been  refunded  paupers  or  a  charge  to  the  public,  and  appren- 

by  the  Confederate  States  a  large  portion  of  tices  or  persons  bound  to  labor  or  service  by 

ber  expenditures  on  account  of  the  war ;  and  contract,  until  the  expiration  of  such  appren- 

that  no  one  in  the  State  had  any  right  to  com-  ticeship  or  term  of  service  or  labor.  • 

plain  of  being  taxed  to  pay  this  debt,  as  they  The  husband  is  forbidden  under  any  pretext 

were  all  guilty  in  incurring  it    He  further  said  to  abandon  his  wife;  and  in  case  he  shall  so  do 

that  the  estates  of  widows  and  orphans  had  or  fails  to  maintain  her  and  his  children,  he 

been  invested  in  this  debt,  as  the  safest  invest-  shall,  upon  sufficient  proof,  be  bound  to  service 

ment  which  could  be  made  for  them,  and  that  by  the  District  Judge,  from  year  to  year,  and 

it  would  now  be  great  injustice  to  this  innocent  the  profits  of  his  labor  applied  to  their  main- 

and  helpless  class  to  disavow  the  debt.  tenanoe.     Such  an  abandonment  renders  the 
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wife    competent  to  engage  for  service  and  to  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service,  tie 

have  ail  the  rights  of  an  unmarried  woman,  ex-  apprentice  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  sum  of 

cept  the  right  to  recontraot  marriage.    In  case  not  exceeding  sixty  dollars, 

there  should  be  two  or  more  reputed  husbands  The  provisions  relating  to  contracts  for  service 

or  wives,  the  parties  are  required  to  select,  and  reported,  were  that  all  contracts  for  more  than 

the  ceremony  of  marriage  is  to  be  performed.  one  week  are  required,  in  order  to  avoid  uncer- 

The  father  is  to  support  all  of  his  children,  tainty  and  confusion,  to  be  in  writing,  to  be 

whether  they  be  born  of  one  of  his  reputed  duly  attested  before  witnesses,  and  within  twenty 

wives,  or  of  any  other  woman.  days  of  their  execution  to  be  submitted  to  and 

To  regulate  the  relations  of  master  and  ap-  approved  of  by  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court, 

prentice,  the  report  provided  that  a  child  over  or  one  of  the  magistrates.    Unless  these  requi- 

two  years  of  age  may  be  bound  by  the  parent,  sites  are  complied  with,  the  contract  is  not  bind- 

until,  if  a  male,  he  shall  obtain  the  age  of  ing  upon  the  servant.    Where  no  term  of  ser- 

twenty-one  years,  and  if  a   female,  eighteen  vioe  is  expressed,  it  shall  be  until  the  25th  of 

years  of  age.    If  the  child  has  neither  father  December  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  made, 

nor  mother  living  in  the  district,  or  if  the  par-  Where  no  rate  of  wages  is  specified,  on  the 

ents   are   paupers,  that   is,  upon  the   public  application  of  either  party,  with  notice  to  the 

bounty,  or  unable  to  afford  a  comfortable  main-  other,  the  District  Judge  or  magistrate  decides 

tenanoe,  or  vagrants,  or  convicts  for  infamous  what  shall  be  a  fair  and  just  compensation, 

offences,  or  of  such  notoriously  bad  character  The  following  colored  persons  are  competent 

that  the  chLi  is  in  danger  of  moral  eontamina-  to  contract  for  one  year's  service  or  labor:  aD 

tion,  then  he  or  she  may  be  bound  by  the  Dis-  who  have  no  parent  living  in  the  district  and 

trict  Judge  or  one  of  the  magistrates.    Kales  are  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  those  who  are 

over  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  females  over  not  apprentices.  Of  course  those  who  are  minors 

the  age  of  ten  years  must  give  their  assent  by  contract  through  their  parents  if  in  the  district, 

signing  the  indentures.  and  those  who  are  apprentices  have  already 

The  obligation  of  apprenticeship  is  not  only  mode  engagements  for  the  learning  some  art  or 

to  be  under  seal,  and  signed  by  the  master,  the  trade.     These  contracts  may  be  set  aside  wher- 

parent  and  apprentice,  if  of  consenting  years,  ever  fraud  or  unfairness  is  exhibited,  that  is, 

and  attested  by  two  credible  witnesses,  but  in  whenever  advantage  has  been  taken, 

order  to  prevent  imposition  and  wrong,  is  to  be  The  employer  is  compelled  by  law  to  perform 

approved  by  the  District  Judge  or  magistrate.  his  obligations,  for  whenever  he  neglects  or 

The  legal  and  moral  duties  that  arise,  are  that  evades  his  contract,  he  is  declared  guilty  of  a 

during  the  term  of  indenture  the  person  to  whom  misdemeanor  and  liable  to  penalties  upon  con- 

he  is  bound,  is  to  teach  the  apprentice  the  busi-  viction. 

ness   of   husbandry  or   some  specified  useful  The  hours  of  labor,  in  cases  of  husbandry,  are 

trade  or  profession;  to  furnish  food  and  suitable  fixed  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  proper  inter- 

olothing;  to  instruct  in  habits  of  industry,  hon-  vals  for  meals  and  refreshment    The  duties  of 

esty,  and  morality,  and  to  treat  with  humanity  those  employed  are,  to  give  their  attention  to 

and  discretion.  the  property  intrusted  to  their  care,  to  protect 

This  relation  may  be  dissolved  by  the  death  it  from  injury,  to  be  responsible  for  all  losses 

of  the  master,  by  an  habitual  violation  or  neg-  occurring  through  their  negligence,  dishonesty, 

lect  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him,  or  where,  by  or  bad  faith,  to  be  quiet  and  orderly  in  their 

his  vicious  conduct,  the  apprentice  is  in  danger  quarters,  to  reside  on  the  premises,  to  retire  at 

of  moral  contamination.  reasonable  hours,  to  remain  at  night  on  the  farm 

In  all  cases  of  alleged  infringement  of  duty,  and  not  to  absent  themselves  without  the  writ- 
or  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  master  or  ap-  ten  permission  of  the  employer,  to  obey  oil  law- 
prentice,  the  matters  in  issue  are  to  be  decided  ful  orders,  to  be  honest  and  faithful,  to  be  civil 
upon  reference  to  a  magistrate.  in  deportment  and  diligent  in  business. 

It  is  also  inserted  that  the  master  shall  have  No  work  is  to  be  exacted  of  them  at  night  or 

authority  to  inflict  moderate  chastisement  and  in  inclement  weather,  except  in  oases  of  absolute 

impose  reasonable  restraint  upon  his  apprentice ;  necessity.    They  are  not  to  be  kept  at  home  on 

but  this  is  a  principle  of  law  which  prevails  in  Sundays,  except  to  take  care  of  the  premises,  or 

the  State,  in  reference  to  every  case  of  appren-  under  circumstances  of  emergency,  and  then 

dceship ;  and  which  generally  exists  wherever  such  labor  is  to  be  performed  in  turn, 

this  relation  is  established.  The  master  is  bound  in  duty  to  protect  his 

Against  any  attempted  abuse  of  this  power,  servant  from  violence  and  to  assist  him  in  ob- 

the  most  stringent  and  ample  provision  is  made ;  tabling  redress  for  injury  to  his  rights  of  person 

for  it  is  declared  that  "in  oases  in  which  the  or  property.    The  servant  assumes  the  corre- 

District  Judge  shall"  order  the  apprentice  to  sponding  obligation  of  aiding  his  master  in  the 

be  discharged  for  immoderate  correction  or  un-  defence  of  his  person  and  premises, 

lawful  restraint,  the  master  shall  be  liable  to  The  wages  due  the  servant  are  preferred  to 

indictment,  and  on  conviction  to  fine  and  im-  all  other  debts,  except  the  funeral  expenses ; 

prisonment  within  the  discretion  of  the  court,  nor  is  his  contract  ended  with  the  death  of  the 

and  also  to  an  action  for  damages  by  the  ap-  master,  except  with  his  express  assent.     On 

prentice.  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service,  the  master 
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is  bound  to  give  the  character  of  one  who  has  ment.    I  am  do  longer  in  its  counsels,  and  therefore 

been  in  his  service  to  any  person  who  mar  make  do  D°*  k™f  *hat  i*  "  pwpafe*  to  do.    I  will  only 

inonirv  and  in  esse  ho  shall  wilfullv  and  fckd v  •** tbM :  ,lMl,fi1  i06*6 "  no*  •  ■•■Aw  of  the  Gov 

inquiry,  ana  in  case  ne  snail  wniimy  ana  talsely  ernment  who  would  not  be  pleased  to  see  universal 

represent  it  to  be  otherwise  than  it  really  is,  suffrage. 

either  for  moral  qualities  or  for  skill  or  expe-  Bat  I  am  not  ready  to  say  that  the  Government 

rience  in  any  employment,  he  shall  be  liable  to  wil1  D0W  establish  universal  suffrage.    This  I  do  not 

an  action  for  damages,  to  the  party  aggrieved.  know,^IfZ0?  are  ^^hu**  Kn8>ant]?'  Bho*  bT 

Tvfl  «,oa^-  m«V^«jLi.~A  tJ^?*  ™T  *u~  yonT  •**■  "iat  you  merit  the  n^ht  of  suffrage,  (hen 

The  master  ma^y  discharge  the  servant  on  the  i0u  can  be  safely  trusted  with  it    That  in  your 

ensuing  grounds— the  wilful  disobedience  of  hands  it  will  be  on  the  side  of  order  and  liberty  and 

lawful  orders;  habitual  negligence  or  indolence  education,  reasoning  upon  general  principles,  I  can 
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misconduct,  and  habitual  want  of  respect 


in  business:  drunkenness:  gross  moral  or  legal  •afe]y  **T.  y,ou  wiUget  the  elective  franchise  in  a  rerr 

J  want  of  rwttM  nr  short  period.    I  trust  it  will  not  find  you  unprepared, 

d  want  or  respect  or  But  TWVeci  yanP8elTes  and  respect  the  rights  uf  all, 

guests,  or  agents ;  but  and  do  your  very  best  to  show  that  you  are,  each  and 

ly  discharged  from  his  all  of  you,  worthy  to  have  it.    You  cannot  get  it  by 

service,  he  shall  recover  wages  for  the  whole  threats  and  misbehavior.  You  can  get  it  by  patience 

period  of  service  according  to  the  contract,  and  P®™®™™"*  "*  weU-doing. 

whether  or  not  his  wages  have  been  paid  to  A  State  Convention  of  the  delegates  of  the 

the  period  of  his  discharge.  colored  people  was  held  in  November,  at  which 

The  servant  is  justified  in  departing  the  ser-  *&  address  was  issued  to  the  white  people  of 

vioe  and  dissolving  the  contract  for  an  insuffi*  the  State.    The  object  of  the  Convention  is 

dent  supply  of  wholesome  food,  for  an  unauthor-  stated  to  have  been  "to  confer  together  and  to 

ized  battery  upon  his  own  person,  or  one  of  his  deliberate  upo»  our  intellectual,  moral,  indus- 

famiry,  for  habitual  drunkenness  of  the  master,  tortal,  civil,  and  political  condition,  particularly 

for  invasion  of  his  conjugal  rights,  for  violent  «*  affected  by  the  great  changes  in  the  State 

and  menacing  conduct,  and  for  failure  to  pay  wul  country,"  etc.    The  following  is  an  extract 

wages  when  due.    He  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  fr°m  tne  address : 

of  his  character  at  the  termination  of  the  con-  We  ask  for  no  special  privileges,  or  peculiar  favors 

tract.  We  ask  only  for  even-handed  justice—for  the  re- 

So  also  provisions  are  made  for  those  who  moval,of  »ttch  positive  obstructions  and  disabilities 

— A  z^^i^JLa  «-  i,~—  -««.««♦„      t> us  as  past  and  recent  legislation  has  thrown  in  our  way 

are  employed  as  house  servants.    Regulations  „,£  heaped  npon  „*    Without  any  just  cause  or 

are  likewise  created  for  the  support  and  care  provocation  on  our  part,  we,  by  the  action  of  your 

of  paupers,  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  and  Convention  and  Legislature,  have,  with  few  excep- 

idleness,  for  the  establishment  of  district  courts,  tioiuk  been  virtually  excluded—  , 

and  of  enabling  all  within  the  limits  of  the  *  «  i>omJrbf  n*nt8  of  «tuensbin,  w htch  youeheer- 

S*  *~  *    v           e       ,  w*wjam  "*«  Muiiw  w  ui«  fljjj    accord  to  strangers,  notwithstanding  we  have 

State  to  have  some  lawful  and  respectable  em-  been  born  and  reared  in  your  midst,  and  were  faith- 

ployment,  and -to  possess  r,  fair,  honest,  and  ful  while  your  greatest  trials  were  upon  you,  and  have 

respectable  livelihood.  done  nothing  since  which  could  justly  merit  your  dis- 

The  criminal  law  is  carefully  revised  and  app~J"UHm.      ......,,..           .    .. 

placed  in  plain  and  intdUmt  language.    On  fc^^^ 

the  subject  of  testimony  it  is  declared  that  u  in  our  persons  and  property  are  subject,  the  former  to 
vvery  case,  civil  or  criminal,  in  whioh  a  person  every  species  of  violence  and  insult,  and  the  latter  to 
of  color  is  a  party,  or  whioh  affects  his  person  fr™  *nd  spoliation  without  redress, 
or  property,  persons  of  color  shall  be  competent  £  *•  «•£  %t£ll^^Z*£li&i 
witnesses;  and  in  every  case  either  party  may  £ %£$£* £hc ^\^^^lin^e^ndo?lur 
oner^  testimony  as  to  his  own  character  or  that  birth,  but  by  the  so-called  "  Black  Code"  we  are  de- 
of  his  adversary,  all  parties  to  suits  being  al-  prived  of  the  rights  whioh  are  vouchsafed  to  the  low- 
lowed  to  give  evidence."  ••*  wh*te  profligate  in  the  country*— the  right  to  en- 

In  May  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  «*!? in  a n?  **&*****  *"*>»***  ****?**?  8"CJ?  nn* 

*ki     ™T  ..*    v  •       .  ^-vl    i    x         jl3      K"?™'09  just  restraints  as  are  imposed  on  no  other  class  of  peo- 

Mr.  Chase,  being  m  Charleston,  addressed  an  pie  in  the  State.           ^^ 

assemblage  of  freedmen.    In  allusion  to  the  4.  You  have/by  legislative  action,  placed  barriers 

elective  franchise  for  them,  he  said :  iu  the  way  of  our  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sci- 

M«jc?  Delany  has  said  that  he  heard  me  say  in  the  «■£*    *E»  *«•  fei5rf?ILS£!  E*E& 

hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  J"*1***  «?«•««  m  apicultural  pursuits,  by  refusing 

that  I  knew  no  reason  why  the  hand  that  laid  Sown  P?®?*  lan&»  ^fc  you  ***£**£"*{*  $0C1ftle*  *? 

the  bayonet  might  not  take  up  the  ballot.    If  he  had  ^F^0™*™™  into  the  country,  the  clear  intent  of 

listened  to  me  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Cincin-  w^?n  "J0  ihnwt  »  out»  or  ^V*!,11!  *?  a  "erfdom 

nati,  he  might  have  heard  me  say  substantially  the  "tolerable  to  us,  and,  as  you  will  find  in  the  end, 

same  thing.    But  the  colored  man  did  not  get  the  ""j000*  *°  yo*g.°*n  P*08.!*11!*   „     .                  ... 

elective  franchise  because  I  said  it  then.    Quite  pos-  ,  6;  Your  P™10  journals  wickedly  charge  us  with 

sibly  he  may  not  now.    Certainly,  however,  events  destroying  the  products  of  the  couniry  since  we  have 

hare  progressed  remarkably  in  that  direction.    If  been  mao*e  free,  when  they  know  that  the  country, 

everybody  in  this  city  saw  things  exactly  as  I  see  ■»?  *•  P^J48  thereof  were  destroyed  by  a  deso- 

them,  if  they  felt  as  I  feel,  that  it  would  be  desirable,  J**11*  warJ *  four  ?*****  in4Kw¥ch  we  M^JSTi 

on  account  of  the  general  interests,  that  every  man  S°w  «nJ«s*.to  charce  upon  the  innocent  and  helpless 

should  have  the  same  rights  before  the  law  In  the  *%*«&  v0^68  ^lch  J°«»elves  have  committed 

elective  franchise  as  in  ivery  thing  else,  it  would  **d  which  brought  down  rum  upon  your  own  heads  I 

come  to  you  very  soon.    But  there  is  not  that  agree-  ■                                                                        — — 

ment    Having  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  I  am  not  a  This  refers  to  a  Ifosnsc  or  eertlneate  that  the  mecbanie 

prepared  to  say  what  will  be  the  action  of  the  Govern-  hat  diuy  served  an  apprenticeship. 
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6.  We  simply  ask  that  we  shall  be  recognised  as  merer  will  not  fall  unheeded  upon  the  ears  of  you 
men ;  that  there  be  no  obstructions  placed  in  our  Excellency. 

way ;  that  the  same  laws  which  govern  white  men  In  any  event,  it  will  be  grateful  to  us  to  hare 
shall  gorern  black  men ;  that  we  hare  the  right  of  thus  testified  our  feelings  for  one  whose  faults,  in 
trial  by  a  jury  of  our  peers ;  that  schools  be  estab-  our  judgment  at  least,  hare  not  been  past  forgive- 
liiihed  for  the  education  of  colored  children  as  well  as  ness.  Called  from  the  retirement  of  his  home  to  a 
white,  and  that  the  advantages  of  both  colors  shall,  in  position  which  he  did  not  solicit,  but  which  his  man- 
this  respect,  be  equal;  that  no  impediments  be  put  hood  forbade  him  to  decline;  illustrating  by  his  con- 
in  the  way  of  our  acquiring  homesteads  for  ourselves  duct  the  highest  devotion  to  principles,  which  were 
and  our  people;  that,  in  short,  we  be  dealt  with  as  maintained  with  marked  unanimity  by  his  people: 
others  are — in  equity  and  justice.  temperate  in  the  hours  of  triumph,  dignified  and 

7.  We  olaim  that  we  deserve  the  confidence  and  calm  n  the  days  of  defeat,  always  just,  always  gen- 
good  will  of  all  classes  of  men.  We  ask  that  the  erous,  always  brave,  we  see  in  nis  conduct  every 
same  opportunities  be  extended  to  us  that  freemen  thing  to  evoke  sympathy,  and  nothing  to  merit  the 
have  a  right  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-  extreme  punishment  witn  which  he  is  threatened, 
citizens.  We  desire  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  The  same  firmness  and  calm  views  of  policy  which, 
this  State,  and  the  well-being  of  all  men,  and  we  on  repeated  occasions,  he  displayed  in  resisting  the 
would  be  found  ever  struggling  to  elevate  ourselves  cries  which,  in  his  region,  were  raised  for  sangut- 
and  add  to  the  glory  of  the  national  character.  We  nary  retaliation,  we  hope  will  now  be  exhibited-  in  dis» 
trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  regard  of  the  unfeeling  agitation  which  seeks  nis  life, 
acknowledge  that  our  progress  in  social,  intellectual,  We  hope  there  will  be  a  merciful  remembrance  of 
moral,  and  religious  development  eptitles  us  to  the  his  poor  wife,  plundered  and  insulted  after  being 
highest  commendation  and  respect,  and  that  we  shall  torn  away  from  nis  prison,  and  of  his  young  children, 
be  worthy  to  occupy,  with  the  oest  in  the  land,  posi-  whose  prospects  in  life  have  been  so  terribly  blighted, 
tions  of  trust  and  power;  when  we  shall  realize  the  Impelled  by  the  feelings  of  our  nature — which  are 
great  truth  that  ''all  men  are  endowed  by  their  ever  excited  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  brave  and  the 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,"  and  that,  good,  which  have  in  all  ages  characterized  our  sex, 
although  complexions  moy  differ,  "  a  man's  a  man  for  which  moved  the  Marys  to  do  the  last  at  the  cross  and 
a'  that?'  the  first  at  the  grave — we  earnestly  beseech  your 

Signed  per  order,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Convention,  Excellency  to  exercise,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Davis,  all 

THOMAS  M.  HOLMES,  President.  Executive  clemency. 

Jomr  G.  Dss  Vbrhjjt,  Secretary.  Grant  our  petition,  and,  besides  finding  in  your 

T    .,             ,  ..        .,i     •   . ,    ^  .       *.vA  own  breast  the  reward  which  attends  every  virtuous 

In  the  regulation  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  deedt  we  8jncerely  believe  that  you  may  expect  in- 
State  the  local  militia  were  early  organized  as  crease  of  your  own  renown,  and  of  the  honorable 
a  police  force,  as  in  the  Other  Soathern  States,  character  which  forms  the  strength  of  your  country. 
On  December  25th  the  Provisional  Governor  For  ourselves  we  will  say,  we  will  bold  in  grateful 

was  relieved,  and  the  authority  in  the  State  wfwnwjwetbia  act  of  generosity  to  the  unfortu- 

*~      1  ^    7,        J^       »uM*vwy    *i*  vuv  uww  nato  ftnj  w1ji  tench  our  children  "to  rise  up  sad 

restored  to  the  officers  elected  by  the  people.  CB\\  J0ll  blessed  " 

The  Governor  thus  responded  to  these  orders  gpAIN  a  kjngdora  in  EaPope.    q,^  Isa_ 

from  Washington :  bella  n   born  October  10, 1830 ;  sneceeded  her 

«.    r    .  ,         aw™*,  f-  a*  Bteember  28, 186&  fother  on  September  29,  1833.    Heir  apparent, 

The  Legislature  adjourned  yesterday  nt    noon.  Aifonao    Prince  0f  Astnrias,  born  November 

Gov.  Perry  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Greenville.     r~   ,  «£2      m.  *  a     •     /•     i-  • -.*  *u^ 

Your  despatch  has  been  forwarded  to  him  by  mail.  £8,  1 857.     The  area  of  Spain  C^dnsiye  of  the 

It  will  be  very  gratifying  to  the  peonle  of  South  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands)  is  182,758  square 

Carolina  that  her  Government  has  been  intrusted  to  miles.     The  population  (inclusive  of  the  above 

officers  of  their  own  selection.   In  their  name  I  thank  islands  and  of  the  Spanish  population  in  Tetnan, 

you  for  the  tender  of  cooperation  of  the  Government  „  +la  ~Mai.  ~*  aa.L«\  •«,»*  L.t;m*+^  ;«  iq*« 

of  the  United  States  wheVfound  necessary  in  effect-  on  £•"»?*  **£*)  was  «*******?  V1 186*» 

ing  the  early  restoration  and  permanent  prosperity  at  16,301,851.       The    Spanish    dominions    in 

and  welfare  of  the  State.  America  contain  1,032,062  inhabitants ;  those 

Tou  may  be  assured  of  ray  unalterable  purpose  to  iu  Asia  and  Oceanica,  2,679,500 ;  those  in  Afri- 

*jd.  »*  Riding  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  _   n  o7h    In  the  u  Budget "  of  the  financial 

United  States,  and  in  advancing  the  honor,  inter*  _"•      2QaK  /T„i„  i^\  *^  toca  *vA  ^^^^m**-*. 

est,  and  prosperity  of  a  common  country.  Tear  18^  (Mf  1ft)  £  18M  fte  expenjhtares 

JAMES  L.  ORB,  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  were  estimated  at  2,747,332,870  reals ;  the  or- 

On  April  Hth,  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sum-  din«wy  receipts  at  2,186  983,880,  and  the  extea- 

ter  on  &e  same  day,  four  years  previous,  was  ordinary  receipts  at  662,876,960  reals.*    The 

celebrated  by  raising  the  same  flag  on  the  fort  PnbJ£  debt,  on  March  1,  1865,  amounted  to 

by  Maj.-Gen.  Anderson  in  presence  of  other  J^92^!?0  reahV ?"  anny  numbered,  in 

officers  of  the  army,  and  many  of  the  clergy  J863,  234,261  men.    The  navy,  at  the  close  of 

of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  18C4>  consisted  of  118  armed  vessels,  of  1,298 

The  following  petition,  indicating  the  degree  o*™0*;         ..,«<,«               ,     ,   ^  „  *„<* 

of  interest  felt  in  the  welfare  of  Jefferson  Da-  ™eJmpoI$  m  186?'  ^T^lU'®7?'" 

vis,  was  sent  to  President  Johnson :  81£\708'  and  *he  exPorto.at  HI?'582**/  °  7*^ 

A...VIIXS, Aug***,!**  A  The  merchant  navy,  in  1863,  consisted  of 

Hon.  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  State*  :  f'859   ve8sela>  ««*J»W  *  bwden  of   N*^0 

We,  the  undersigned,  ladies  of  Abbeville  District,  tons.                                                 .„,.„,., 

South  Carolina,  respectfully  exhibit  to  your  Excel-  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Madrid,  John 

lency  our  desire  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Jeffer-  p#  Hale,  appointed  in  1865  ;   Spanish  minister 

petitions  of  a  like  nature  have  been  addressed  to  your  pointed  in  18bo. 


Excellency  from  other  portions  of  the  country.' 
we  entertain  the  hope  that  these  united  appeal 


and 


hope  that  these  united  appeals  for  *  One  hundred  reals  are  equal  to  $4.98. 
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The  movement  of  shipping,  in  1862,  was  as 
follows: 


FLAG. 

EXTEBED. 

CUABKD. 

•VmmIi 

TW 

V«Mk. 

Tona. 

5,280 
5,004 

557,758 
1,086,400 

4£17 
4,811 

509,899 

948,771 

Total 

10,784 
53,670 

1,644458 
2,900,250 

0,128 
59,071 

1,458,670 
2,767,464 

The  Cortes,  which  had  been  opened  in  De- 
cember, 1864,  adopted  (March,  1865)  a  new 
law  abolishing  the  seizure  of  journals,  and 
the  necessity  of  naming  a  responsible  editor, 
and  of  famishing  caution  money.  Though 
less  stringent  than  its  predecessor,  the  new 
law  did  not  satisfy  the  liberal  party,  and  a 
protest  against  it  was  signed  by  the  editors  of 
twenty-two  Madrid  journals.  A  proposal  for 
electoral  reform,  brought  forward  with  the  ob- 
ject of  terminating  the  withdrawal  of  the  Pro- 
gressists from  political  action,  was  opposed  by 
the  Government,  and  rejected  by  160  against 
105  votes. 

On  February  20th  Marshal  Narvaez  read  a 
bill,  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of  the  Queen,  and 
offering  the  immense  property  forming  the  royal 
patrimony,  with  the  exception  of  the  royal 
residences  and  the  estates  entailed  upon  the 
crown  of  Spain,  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.  The  bill  provides  that  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  proceeds  go  to  the  public  treasury, 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  royal  treasury, 
the  purchase  money  of  these  estates  being  pay- 
able in  four  instalments.  The  bill  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  the  Chamber  unani- 
mously agreed  to  a  proposal  for  an  address  ex- 
pressive of  gratitude  to  the  Qneeu.  A  commit- 
tee was  formed  to  draw  up  the  address  imme- 
diately. The  sale  was  estimated  to  produce 
600,000,000  reals.  The  whole  Chamber,  ac- 
companied by  the  committee,  went  to  the  place 
to  present  the  address  to  the  Queen,  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  the  country  for  the  proposed 
sale  of  the  royal  property. 

From  April  8th  to  10th,  Madrid  was  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement.  A  demonstration  of  the 
students  of  the  University,  who  intended  to 
serenade  the  rector  whom  the  Government  had 
dismissed,  called  forth  an  interference  of  troops, 
who  killed  and  wounded  a  number  of  persons. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Madrid  newspapers, 
viz.,  the  "Iberia,"  "Nacion,"  "Bolsa,"  "Dein- 
ocracia,"  "Discusion."  "Razou,"  "Espanola," 
"Reino,"  "Patria,"  "  Contemporaneo,"  and 
u  Novedades,"  described  the  events  in  colors 
most  unfavorable  to  the  Government,  maintain- 
ing that  the  disturbance  was  altogether  the 
work  of  agents  provocateurs  to  gain  political 
capital  for  the  ministry.  The  majority  of  the 
Cortes,  being  adherents  of  the  ministry,  did  not, 
however,  hold  the  latter  responsible  for  blood- 
shed. 

In  June  a  military  conspiracy  was  discovered 
at  Valencia.  The  authors  of  the  plot  were  the 
colonel  and  officers  of  the  regiment  of  Barce- 


lona, garrisoned  in  the  town.  In  the  night  of 
the  9th  the  captain-general  of  the  province  of 
Valencia,  whose  suspicions  had  been  raised  for 
some  days,  surprised  at  midnight  the  colonel, 
some  officers,  and  several  sergeants  of  the  Bour- 
bon regiment,  assembled  together  at  the  bar- 
racks, and  had  them  arrested.  In  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  it  was  explained  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  that  information  had  been  received 
from  various  quarters  that  Gen.  Prim  had  in- 
tended to  head  the  insurrection,  and  that  there- 
fore he  had  been  ordered  by  the  Government 
to  return  to  Spain. 

On  June  19  th  Marshal  Narvaez  tendered  his 
resignation  as  President  of  the  Council,  and  on 
June  21st  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  com- 
posed as  follows:  President  of  Council  and 
Minister  of  War,  Marshal  O'Donnell ;  Foreign 
Affairs,  Senor  Bermudez  Castro ;  Interior,  Se- 
nor Posada  Herrena;  Public  Works,  Senor 
Arm\jo ;  Colonies,  Senor  Oanovas ;  Marine, 
Senor  Zavala;  Finance,  Sefior  Alonso  Marti- 
nez ;  Justice,  Senor  Fernando  Calderon  Collan- 
tes.  On  June  23d  Marshal  O'Donnell  delivered 
a  speech  in  the  Cortes,  defining  the  policy  of 
his  administration.  The  Government,  he  said, 
had  decided  upon  recognizing  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  in  preserving  amicable  relations  with 
foreign  powers.  With  regard  to  the  home  policy, 
Marshal  O'Donnell  announced  the  general  am- 
nesty for  offences  against  the  printing  law,  and 
stated  that  the  ministry  would  shortly  bring  for- 
ward an  electoral  law,  diminishing  the  quali- 
fication for  the  suffrage,  and  establishing  elec- 
tions by  provinces,  according  to  the  law  of  1887, 
and  also  a  new  and  very  liberal  printing  law.  Th  o 
rector  and  professors  of  the  Madrid  University, 
who  were  dismissed  some  time  ago,  would  be 
restored  to  their  posts.  The  electoral  law  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  was  adopted  by  both 
Chambers ;  in  the  House  of  Deputies  by  171 
votes  against  27.  The  new  law  lowers  the 
electoral  franchise  so  as  nearly  to  quadruple 
the  number  of  electors,  particularly  in  the 
great  cities.  The  total  number  of  electors  ac- 
cording to  the  new  law  is  about  800,000 ;  in 
the  city  of  Madrid,  85,000.  The  clergy  have 
about  40,000  votes. 

A  new  election  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
took  place  in  November.  The  majority  of  the 
Progressist  party  and  of  the  Democrats  Again 
decided  to  take  no  part  in  the  election.  The 
only  notable  exception  among  the  leaders  was 
Sefior  Madoz,  who  presented  himself  as  candi- 
date at  Barcelona,  and  was  elected.  Alto- 
gether about  217,000  voted  at  the  election. 
Of  the  successful  candidates,  4  belong  to  the 
Progressistas ;  20  to  the  u  Neo-Catholics"  (Ul- 
tramontanes,  Absolutists) ;  80  to  the  "  Mode- 
rados"  (of  whom  Narvaez  is  the  chief);  the 
others  (about  800)  to  the  "  Liberal  Union"  (Min- 
isterial party). 

The  Progressistas  defined  their  position  by  a 
manifesto  issued  on  November  26th,  in  which 
they  demanded  the  following  reforms :  Individ- 
ual civil  and  religious  liberty ;  great  reductions 
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in  the  public  expenditure ;  th6  abolition  of  the  tures  of  the  Spanish  admiral  precluded  the  poa* 

united  duties  and  the  reform  of  the  customs  ibility  of  any  further  negotiations,  even  under 

tariff;  decentralization  and  independence  for  the  mediation  of  the  diplomatic  body  at  Val- 

the  municipalities  and  provinces ;  equality  be-  paraiso.    The  note  renews  the  assurance  that 

fore  the  law ;  the  modification  of  the  consorip-  Spain  does  not  aspire  to  the  conquest  of  the 

tion  laws ;  the  extension  of  laws  prevailing  in  South  American  ^republics,  but  declares  that 

Spain  to  Spanish  possessions  beyond  the  seas;  she  will  not  permit  her  dignity  to  be  outraged 

liberty  of  the  press  and  liberty  of  conscience:  without  exacting  satisfaction, 

the  complete  secularization  of  education ;  and  The  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 

the  constitution  of  1856  as  the  basis  for  a  con*  States  continued  to  be  of  a  friendly  character, 

stitutional  monarohy  whioh  would  command  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  assassination  of 

approval  at  home  and  esteem  abroad.     Gen.  President  Lincoln,  the  Council  of  Ministers  de- 

Espartero  (now  in  his  75th  year)  gave  his  ad-  cided  upon  expressing  to  the  United  States  Gov- 

hesion  to  this  manifesto,  emphatically  declar-  ernment   the  feeling  of  horror  produced  in 

ing :   "  The  committee  may  know  that  it  can  Spain  by  this  event  and  the  attempt  upon  the 

count  upon  my  arm  and  my  heart  to  defend  life  of  Mr.  Seward.    Similar  resolutions  were 

these  worthies  and  the  constitutional  throne.'1  unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 

A  part  of  the  Progressist  party,  were  reported  House  of  Deputies. 

to  be  favorable  to  a  change  of  the  dynasty,  and  a  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  foreign  pol- 

union  of  Spain  and  Portugal  into  a  new  King-  icy  of  Spain,  in  1865,  was  the  recognition  of 

dom  of  "  Iberia,"  under  the  King  of  Portugal,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.     Marshal  O'Donneil, 

This  question  was,  together  with  other  points  of  when  assuming  the  presidency  of  the  ministry, 

difference,  the  subject  of  a  violent  controversy  announced  the  recognition  of  Italy  as  a  chief 

between  two  Progressist  papers,  the  Iberia  and  point  in  his  programme.  Nearly  all  the  bishops, 

the  Soberania  Nacional,  the  Iberia  declaring  including  Father  Claret  (Bishop  of  Trajanap- 

that  it  desired  the  realization  of  its  principles,  olis  in  partibus\  the  confessor  of  the  Queen, 

whoever  might  be  the  reigning  monarch,  and  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  this  measure, 

accusing  the  Soberania  of  wishing,  before  any  and  Cardinal  Puente,  Archbishop  of  Burgos, 

thing  else,  to  change  the  dynasty.  resigned  his  office  as  ecclesiastical  preceptor  of 

On  September  22d  disturbances  took  place  the  Prince   of  Asturias.     The  Government, 

at  Saragossa,  originating  in  the  refusal  of  the  however,  remained  firm,  appointed  a  Spanish 

peasants  to  pay  the  octroi  upon  provisions  en*  minister  to  Florence,  and  received  an  Italian 

tering  the  city,  demanding  first  the  reduction  minister  at  Madrid.    The  protests  of  some  of 

of  the  tax,  and  subsequently,  its  total  abolition,  the  bishops  were  referred  by  the  Government 

The  demonstration  became  more  serious  on  to  the  Council  of  State. 

October  2d  and  3d.     On  the  latter  of  these  On  December  27th  the  Queen  opened  in  per- 

days,  the  Captain-General  of  Valencia,  Don  son  the  new  Cortes.    She  announced  the  com- 

Juan  Zapatero,  ordered  the  troops  to  fire  upon  mencement  of  hostilities  between  Chili  and 

the  rioters,  when  order  was  reestablished.  Ac*  Spain,  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  recognizing 

cording  to  a  report  from  the  Progressist  com-  the  independence  of  San  Salvador,  and  the  rec- 

mittee,  six  of  the  people  were  killed,  and  eigh-  ognition  of  Italy.    Referring  to  the  financial 

teen  wounded.     The  disturbances  were  once  difficulties,  the  Queen  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 

more  renewed  on  October  6th,  but  again  speedi-  increasing  certain  taxes,  and  reducing  the  ex- 

ly  suppressed.  pendi tures,  in  order  to  balance  the  expenditures 

In  December  a  new  democratic  and  military  with  the  revenue.    Bills  would  also  be  laid 

conspiracy  was  discovered  in  Malaga,  but  the  before  the  Cortes,  tending  to  promote  munici- 

Government  succeeded  in  preventing  an  out-  pal  liberty,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave 

break.                                                         »  trade  in  the  Antilles. 

In  January,  1865,  the  ministry  of  Narvaez  SUEZ,  Canal  of*   On  August  15,  1865,  a 

proposed  to  the  Cortes  the  abandonment  of  the  boat  laden  with  coal  passed  through  the  ship- 

Sossession  of  San  Domingo.  The  bill  intro-  canal  of  Suez  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
need  by  the  Government  was  adopted  in  both  Red  Sea,  thus,  for  the  first  time,  opening  corn- 
houses,  in  the  Senate  by  93  votes  against  89,  in  munication  between  the  two  seas.  The  canal 
the  House  of  Deputies  by  155  against  68 ;  and  thus  opened  is  the  small,  or  fresh-water  one, 
in  May  a  royal  decree  announced  the  abandon-  and  as  yet  small  boats  drawing  less  than  six 
ment.  (See  San  Domingo.)  feet,  can  pass.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
The  war  with  Peru  was  terminated  in  Jan-  shareholders  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  in  1865, 
uary,  but  followed  in  September  by  another  M.  de  Lessens  stated  that  the  company  had  still 
against  Chili,  which  in  January,  1866,  was  again  an  available  capital  of  180,000,000  francs;  that 
joined  by  Peru.  (See  Chili  and  Pebu.)  In  the  small  canal,  for  navigation,  would  even  next 
November  (1865),  the  Spanish  Minister  for  year  have  an  amount  of  traffic  lucrative  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  addressed  a  circular  note  to  the  company,  and  useful  to  commerce.  The  Grand 
representatives  of  Spain  at  foreign  oourts,  rel-  Canal,  he  said,  would  be  terminated  in  1863. 

ative  to  the  war  with  Chili,  approving  the  con-    

duot  of  Admiral  Pareja,  and  Btating  that  the  .  ^  AairoAt  c^^  «» l8M,p.  . ;  «d  A«n,*» 

reply  of  the  Chilian  Qorernment  to  the  over*  ctcwraou  for  isa>  pp.  no,  so. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progress 
cd  the  works  of  the  Suez  Canal  np  to  the  end 
of  1865,  made  by  Mr.  lange : 

The  western  jetty  at  Fort  Said  baa  advanced  eon-    KJJJJJ 
aiderably,  and  now  forma  part  of  the  isolated  island, 
thus  forming  an  uninterrupted  pier  of  4,800  feet  long, 
with  a  depth  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  feet,  the  result 
of  dredging  operations.  %  The  number  of  vessel*        The  Swedish  merchant  navy,  in  1863,  con* 


FLAO. 

Ehtiexd. 

Clkaksd. 

Vcmla. 

Ucta. 

16ft,»8~ 
578,499 

VtlMh. 

Luto. 

Norway 

&8T6 
12,094 

7,923 
11,988 

849,687 

686,768 

18,410 

744,067 

19,911 

918,465 

_       being 
chiefly  materials  and  provisions  for  carrying  out  this        The  year  1865  is  memorable  in  the  history 

^a*wo*.\^u^reft^y^n^iA2r,!u^1,*blt"  of  Sweden,  on  account  of  the  radical  change 

are  the  accessory  fresh-water   canals,  meanwhile,  m8  *°  tne  old  Constitution,  the  Diet  consisted 

neglected.    At  the  end  of  December  80.000  Egyptian  of  four  Chambers  or  Estates,  namely,  those  of 

workmen  were  busy  excavating  the  line  of  fresh-  Nobles,  of  the  Clergy,  of  Citizens  (Burghers),  and 

water  canal  between  Bulbeis  and  Abassie     I  ought  of  Peasants.     The  chief  provisions  of  the  new 

to  mention  that  this  portion  of  the  work  is  beinir  _/u v:u  i-*-~A„^A  v/a*  n.~ * 

completed  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  under  the  super-  Tf0f*^t  bl]?  lntroduced  by  the  Government  are 

intendence  of  the  company's  engineers.    In  clearing  the  following : 

away  the  heaps  of  earth  beneath  which  the  rocks  of         "  The  Bigsdag  is  in  future  to  consist  of  two 

Chalouf,  in  the  Desert,  have  been  buried  for  ages,  our  Chambers  only,  which  are  to  meet  every  year 

men  discovered  a  quantity  of  marine  shells.    Kemains  on   the  15th  of  JanllarY    and  cannot   be  dis- 
of  fish,  and  more  particularly  of  the  shark  tribe.        ,     *,       *-i     a      ?v~     t  v«""v«»    w  "»=" 

have  also  been  brought  to  light.    These  highly  interl  «>\ved  until  after  they  have  sat  four  months, 

eating  specimens  have  been  carefully  collected,  and  When    the  Parliament    18    dissolved,  another 

may  materially  aid  geologists  in  determining  the  must  be  convoked  within   a  period  of  three 

phases  in  the  formation  of ^the  isthmus  between  the  months  after  such  dissolution.    The  members 

Se^em'US  CttSE^^  **•  ^  «*«  **jd  *>'  nine  year*, 

tention  of  the  Canal  Company  to  throw  it  open  to  aa^  are  119  in  number,  or  in  the  proportion  of 

the  commerce  of  all  nations.     Of  course,  for  the  one    member    for    every  80,000    inhabitants, 

present,  and  until  we  have  obtained  a  depth  of  twen-  Their  qualifications    are   a  minimum  age  of 

JiwA^iiw^  thirty  yearg>  and  a  landed  estate  of  80,000 

only  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  will  be  able  to  take  ,*„  jmi™  «„  „«  ;«^rx«»A  «*  a  nru\  —•_  ;i~n«~, 

advantage  of  the  opening,  and  the  Mediterranean  "*  dollars,  or  an  income  of,  4,000  nx  dollars, 

ports  may  find  their  commercial  geographical  post-  They  are  to  receive  no  pay.     The  members  of 

tions  suddenly  changed,  and  brought  almost  face  the  second  Chamber  are  elected  for  three  years, 

to  face  with  countries  now  the  most  remote  from  and  are  divided  into  town  and  country  depu- 

tnem#  ties,  of  whom  the  former  are  in  the  proportion 

SWEDEN  and  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms  of  one  to  every  10,000  of  the  population,  and 
in  Northern  Europe,  united  under  one  king,  the  latter  in  that  of  one  to  every  40,000. 
Present  King,  Charles  XV.,  born  May  8,  1826;  There  will  thus  be  50  of  the  former  and  180  of 
succeeded  his  father  on  July  8,  1859.  Area  of  the  latter.  These  members  are  to  be  paid  at 
Sweden  and  Norway,  292,440  square  miles,  tne  rate  of  1,200  rix  dollars  for  the  ordinary 
Population  of  Sweden,  in  1863,  2,804,122 ;  of  session,  and  10  rix  dollars  a  day  for  the  extraor- 
Norway,  in  1855,  1,490,047.  The  budget  for  dinary  ones.  A  bill  which  is  not  passed  in 
the  financial  period  from  January  1,  1864,  to  both  houses  may  not  again  be  brought  forward 
December  81,  1866,  estimates  the  ordinary  an-  in  the  same  session,  and  if  the  budget  is  re* 
nual  revenue  at  32,909,500  rix  dollars;  the  ex-  jected  in  either  house  the  votes  of  the  two 
traordinary  revenue  at  85,558,860 ;  ordinary  houses  together  are  to  be  taken,  and  the  major- 
expenditures,  31,250,000 ;  extraordinary,  85,-  ity  is  to  decide.  A  superintendent  and  a  dep- 
704,636.  The  public  debt  of  Sweden,  on  De-  uty  superintendent  of  the  judges  and  officials 
cember  81,  1863,  amounted  to  52,136,680  rix  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Parliament,  and  also,, 
dollars.  In  the  Norwegian  budget  for  the  pe-  every  three  years,  six  learned  men  for  the  pur- 
riod  from  April  1,  1863,  to  March  81, 1866,  the  pose  of  securing  the  proper  employment  of  the 
annual  revenue  and  expenditures  are  fixed  at  liberty  of  the  press.  The  privileges  of  the  no- 
4,770,000  (Norwegian)  dollars  each.  The  pub-  bility  and  clergy  are  maintained,  and  cannot  be 
lie  debt  was,  in  1659,  7,651,800  dollars.  Hie  altered  without  the  consent  of  those  classes." 
Swedish  army  consists  of  124,807  men;  and  The  Chambers  of  Peasants  and  Citizens  pass- 
that  of  Norway  of  85.115  (inclusive  of  15,604  ed  the  bill  on  December  4th.  In  the  Chamber 
landwehr).  of  Nobles  a  determined  opposition  was  made 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  was,  in  to  it,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 

1863,  as  follows:  Sweden,  imports,  96,627,000  Government,  it  was,  on  December  7th,  passed 

rix  dollars;  exports,  92,524*000.    Norway,  im-  by  861  against  294  votes.    On  December  8th 

ports,    19,354,000 ;    exports,   14,947,000    dol-  the  Chamber  of  Clergy  unanimously  adopted 

lars.  it.    The  adoption  of  the  bill  was  received  with 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  same  year  demonstrations  of  great  joy  both  in  Sweden 

was  as  follows :  and  Norway. 
You  v.— 49           a 


770             SWIFT,  JOSEPH  G.  SWINE,  DISEASE  OF. 

SWIFT,  brevet  Brig.-Gen.  Josepii  Gardiner,  highly  organized  and  complex  order  of  cestoidea 
an  American  general,  and  civil  and  military  or  encysted  worms,  bat  to  the  lower  and  am* 
engineer,  born  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  December  pier  order  Nematoidea  or  ronnd  worms,  of 
81, 1783 ;  died  at  Geneva,  N.  T.,  July  28, 1865.  which  the  ascarides  or  pin- worms,  and  the 
Gen.  Swift  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Foster  Swift,  oxyurides,  are  familiar  examples.  Trichinous 
a  surgeon  in  the  army,  who  died  at  New  Lon-  pork  contains  the  young  worms  either  free  or 
don,  Conn.,  in  1835.  He  entered  the  army  as  coiled  np  and  enclosed  in  capsules  within  the 
a  cadet  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1800,  and  two  muscular  tissue,  according  to  the  length  of  time 
years  later  became  the  first  graduate  of  the  they  have  remained  there.  In  shape  they  re- 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  was  Jthen  seroble  the  adult,  but  are  smaller  and  sexually 
appointed  second  lien  tenant  in  the  U.  S.  corps  immature.  Unless  previously  destroyed  by 
of  military  engineers,  and  in  1807,  having  at-  cooking  or  other  process,  when  the  muscle  con- 
tained the  rank  of  captain  of  engineers,  he  taming  the  encysted  worms  is  eaten,  they  pass 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  west  Point,  the  stomach  uninjured  and  escape  from  their 
In  February,  1812,  he  was  chosen  military  agent  capsules  if  encysted  by  the  digestion  of  the  cyst 
for  Fort  Johnson,  and  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  In  the  intestinal  canal  they  grow  rapidly,  and 
colonel  and  principal  engineer  the  following  become  mature  in  a  few  days.  Impregnation 
summer.  In  1812-'18  he  was  chief  engineer  in  immediately  follows,  and  the  young  begin  to 
planning  the  defences  of  New  York  harbor,  leave  the  female  within  a  week,  in  the  form  of 
and  of  the  army  in  the  campaign  of  1813  on  the  minute  transparent  worms.  They  may  con- 
St.  Lawrence  River.  February  19, 1814,  he  was  tinue  to  escape  for  weeks,  and  in  immense  nura- 
bre  vetted  brigadier-General  for  "  meritorious  hers.  They  bore  at  once  into  the  intestinal 
services,"  and  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  cells,  and  penetrate  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
Military  Academy  November  16, 1814,  holding  muscular  system.  They  feed  upon  the  mnscn- 
that  position  only  to  the  following  January,  lar  tissue,  and  after  an  indefinite  period  coil 
He  resigned  November  12, 1818,  and  held  the  themselves  up  and  are  enclosed  in  a  sac,  which 
appointment  of  U.  S.  Surveyor  of  the  port  of  in  time  becomes  cretaceous.  In  this  quiescent 
New  York  from  that  year  to  1827.  From  1829  stage  they,  may  remain  alive  for  years,  and  after 
to  1845  he  was  a  civil  engineer  in  the  United  the  death  of  their  host  may  become  mature  in 
States  service,  superintending  the  harbor  im-  turn  by  entering  the  intestinal  canal  of  some 
pro  vements  on  the  lakes,  and  removed  to  Geneva,  other  animal. 

N.  Y.,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.    In  the  The  symptoms  caused  by  their  presence  vary 

winter  of  1830-'31  he  constructed  the  railroad  according  to  the  number  eaten  and  the  stage  of 

from   New    Orleans   to  Lake   Pontchartrain,  development.    At  first  nausea,  loss  of  appetite, 

through  an  almost  impenetrable  swamp,  sus-  and  intestinal  irritation.    Afterwards  debility, 

ceptible  of  neither  draining  nor  piling,  being,  it  fever,  oedema  of  the  face,  movements  of  limbs, 

is  believed,  the  first  railroad  in  the  United  pain,  and  sensitiveness  of  muscles  on  pres- 

States  provided  with  an  iron  T  rail.    In  1838  sure.    Lastly,  great  inflammation  of  intestines, 

Gen.  Swift  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Harlem  with  bloody  stools,  increased  muscular  pains, 

Railroad  in  New  York,  and  in  1841  was  honored  partial   paralysis   of  muscles   of  deglutition, 

by  President  Harrison  with  a  mission  to  the  speech,  and  respiration,  and  finally  death  from 

British  Provinces,  with  reference  to  a  treaty  of  exhaustion.    If  only  a  small  quantity  of  the 

peace  with  Great  Britain.    In  1851  and  1852,  trichinous  pork  be  eaten,  the  symptoms  will  be 

with  his  son,  McRay  Swift,  he  made  the  tour  mild,  and  in  all  cases  they  will  disappear  when 

of  Europe.    He  has  contributed  many  valuable  the  worms  have  become  quiescent  or  encysted 

papers  to  scientific  journals  on  the  exact  and  in  the  muscular  tissue. 

natural    sciences   and    their    practical    appli-  The  capsule,  sac,  or  cyst,  which  encloses  the 

cations.  trichina  in  the  muscle,  varies  in  size.      The 

SWINE,  Disease  of  (Trichinosis  or  Tni-  largest  are  about  ^ffth  of  an  inch  long  and  yj^th 

ohixiasis),  a  disease  produced  in  swine  by  a  of  an  inch  broad;  it  tapers  at  each  end,  and  is 

parasite  which  infests  their  muscular  tissues,  usually,  though  not  always,  prolonged  at  each 

and  which  may  produce  in  the  human  subject  extremity  into  a  very  fine  thread-like  append* 

who  has  partaken  of  the  diseased  flesh  serious  age.    The  fully  developed  trichina  is  a  round 

disease,  and  in  some  cases  death.  This  parasite,  worm  ^th  of  an  inch  m  length,  and  rHth  of 

Trichina  spiralis,  is  not  the  only  one  which  in-  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  usually  found  coiled 

fests  the  intestines  or  flesh  of  the  swine.    The  upon  itself,    The  young,  which  penetrate  the 

measles  in  pork  are  produced  by  the  presence  intestines  and  seek  their  feeding-ground  in  the 

of  the  Tamia  solium  or  tape-worm  in  its  en-  muscles,  are  much  smaller,  but   very  active, 

cysted  stage.    This  measly  pork  being  eaten  by  The  number  of  these   animals  is  sometimes 

man,  the  encysted  scolex  or  head  set  free  at-  astonishing.    In  a  cubic  inch  of  ham  the  nam- 

laches  itself  to  the  human  intestines,  and  de-  ber  has  been  estimated  at  85,000.    We  give 

velopes  into  that  terrible  pest,  the  tape- worm,  below  (Fig.  1)  a  section  of  muscular  tissue  with 

Joiu  ts  or  sections  of  this  passing  from  the  bowels  trichina  cncapsuled,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye ; 

are  eaten  by  swine,  and  thus  reproduce  the  par-  and  (Fig.  2)  a  portion  of  the  same  with  the  en* 

asite.  capsuled  trichinra  magnified  fifty  diameters. 

The  Trichina  spiralis  docs  not  belong  to  this  The  female  brings  forth  from  sixty  to  one 
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Fiji 


Figure  5  represents  them  elaborating  their 
capsuled,  also  magnified  fifty  diameters.    TLey 


Fi, 


hundred  lire  trichinae,  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated twice  or  three  times  during  the  lifetime 


Fiffi 


of  these  trichina;,  a  period  probably  of  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  It  is  said  by  careful  ob- 
servers that  the  female  worm  gives  birth  to 
from  two  to  three  hundred  young.  The  parent 
parasites  never  leave  the  stomach  and  aliment- 
ary canal.  Fig.  8  represents  the  full-grown 
male  and  female  trichina,  magnified  two  hun- 
dred diameters. 


Fig.Z\ 


1.  Full-grown  male  trichina).  2.  Full-grown 
female,  in  the  act  of  extruding  the  young  aline 
— magnified  two  hundred  diameters. 

Figure  4  represents  the  trichina)  in  a  free  state, 
magnified  fifty  diameters. 


avoid  the  brain,  lungs,  and  liver,  and  in  only  a 
single  instance  has  one  been  found  in  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  heart.  Their  perforation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  often  gives  rise  to  acuta 
diarrhoea  and  dysenteric  symptoms,  and  where 
they  attack  the  serons  membranes  lining  the 
abdominal  walls,  symptoms  of  peritonitis  are 
added.  This  inflammation  of  the  serons  mem- 
brane, if  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  leaves  the  intes- 
tines firmly  glued  together.  The  muscles  of 
the  chest  and  anterior  portion  of  the  neck,  and 
those  of  the  back  and  extremities,  are  those  in 
which  they  seem  to  find  their  most  congenial 
resting-place.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
children  suffer  much  less  than  adults  from  the 
incursions  of  these  parasites,  and  in  their  case 
they  seldom  prove  fatal,  while  among  adults 
from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
those  attacked  die.  The  muscles  upon  which 
this  animal  has  fed  become  useless  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  ultimate  fibres  which  are 
destroyed.  W  hen  it  is  remembered  that  a  single 
ounce  of  flesh  may  contain  trichina  enough  to 
produce  in  eight  days  8,000,000  young,  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  entire  substance  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  should  be  sometimes  found 
consumed. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  this  parasite 
is  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  carefulness  and 
thoroughness  of  scientific  research.  Abont  the 
year  1832  several  English  physicians  noticed  in 
lean  flesh  a  minute  yellowish  white  fjranula, 
which  is  the  adventitious  shell  enclosing  the 
worm.  These  Hilton,  an  English  anatomist, 
supposed  to  be  animals ;  but  the  zoologist  Owen 
was  the  first  who  described  and  named  the 
worm  itself—  Trichina  tpirali*.  This  was  in 
1835.  Precisely  as  the  yolk  and  white  of  a 
hen's  egg  are  not  visible  through  the  shell 
which  contains  them,  so  with  the  trichina;.  It 
is  frequently  from  one-third  to  one-half  a  line 
long,  measured  when  its  body  is  uncoiled ;  but, 
from  its  transparency,  it  cannot  with  the  naked 
eye  be  recognized  as  having  the  structure  of  an 
animal  This,  however,  can  readily  be  seen 
under  a  lens  of  fifty  or  sixty  diameters.  A 
number  of  observers  have  found  this  animal  In 
the  persons  of  natives  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  North  America.  The 
diseases  it  occasions,  and  the  deaths  owing  to 
its  presence  in  the  flesh  of  human  beings,  have 
for  years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  medical 
men  of  Germany,  and  have  at  several  periods 
alarmed  the  people  of  that  country.  The  epi- 
demic of  this  disease  which  recently  occurred 
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in  Hedersleben  is  similar  to  several  epidemics,  or  which  contains  trichinae.    How,  then,  does  the 

groups  of  cases  of  the  disease,  which  have  oc-  pig  become  infested  ?     The  supposition  that 

ourred  since  the  year  1859.    They  arise  from  they  have  their  genesis  in  his  body,  and  are 

the  penetration  into,  and  lodgment  in,  various  not  taken  in  his  food,  is  totally  inadmissible, 

parts  of  the  living  hnman  body,  particularly  Researches  show  that  there  is  every  probability 

the  muscles,  of  the  young  trichina).  that  the  pig  neither  derives  the  trichina)  from 

The  history  of  the  investigations  of  the  last  the  animals  nor  vegetables  he  devours,  but 
ten  years,  of  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  the  char-  from  the  fcecal  matters  he  consumes.  Hence, 
aoteristicsof  its  career,  comprises  the  accounts  of  it  is  probable  that  at  all  times  particular,  indi- 
a  number  of  observers  who  undertook  to  ascer-  vidual  pigs  have  been  affected,  and  that  refuse 
tain  both  its  natural  history  and  the  conse-  matter  from  the  bowels  of  whoever  may  have 
quences  of  its  becoming  an  inmate  of  the  hu-  consumed  his  flesh  may  have  been  consumed  by 
man  body.  In  1860  Prof.  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  other  pigs,  and  the  disease  thus  spread  and  in- 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  volved  a  large  number  of  people.  Most  of  the 
trichina)  (consisting  of  feeding  the  meat  which  epidemics  of  trichinae  disease  have  occurred  in 
contained  them  to  certain  animals,  under  care-  Saxony,  where  the  pigs  are  fed  in  styes.  It  is 
ful  observation),  by  which  he  acquired  all  that  very  probable  that  pigs  may  infect  pigs,  for  the 
we  know  of  the  mode  and  consequences  of  contents  of  the  intestines  of  one  which  contains 
their  introduction  into  the  living  body.  The  pregnant  trichina)  may  be  eaten  when  expelled 
infestation  of  the  human  body  has  as  yet  only  by  another  pig.  We  may  consider  it  estab- 
been  found  to  occur  from  eating  the  flesh  of  the  lished,  therefore,  that,  in  the  common  course 
pig.  But  the  trichina)  have  been  found  in  other  of  affairs,  trichina)  can  only  be  found  in  the 
animals  usually  regarded  as  strictly  herbivorous,  carnivore.  For  we  have  seen  that  the  intesti- 
as  moles,  etc.  Special  investigations  have,  nal  trichina)  produce  living  young  which  mi- 
however,  proved  that  these  animals  consume  grate  into  the  flesh  and  then  attain  their  fur- 
smaller  animals,  as  field-mice,  -ground-worms,  ther  development.  They  cannot  leave  the  meat 
etc.,  and  hence  are  flesh-eaters — being  in  this  in  any  other  way  than  after  it  has  been  eaten, 
respect  like  rats,  mice,  etc.  Other  animals,  and  this  regular  progression  from  the  in- 
such  as  rabbits,  may  be  infested  by  feeding  testine  into  the  muscles,  and  from  the  muscles 
them  the  flesh  containing  trichina),  but  never-  into  the  intestine,  is  only  possible  in  meat- 
theless  the  only  flesh  man  consumes  which  con-  eaters.  This  order  of  the  infestation  may  be 
tains  the  trichina),  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  here  stated  under  thre9  cardinal  points : 
that  of  the  pig.  1.  The  eaten  trichina)  remain  in  the  intes- 

In  the  year  1863  there  was  a  wide- spread  tines  unless  expelled  by  purgation,  and  never 

fear,  derived  from  the  opinion  of  various  writ-  enter  the  muscles. 

era,  that  the  meat  of  plant-feeding  animals  may  3.  They  produce  living  young,  which  enter 

contain  the  trichina),  and  the  authorities  of  the  muscles. 

Merse  announced  that  beef  was  not  exempt  8.  The  young  which  have  entered  the  mus- 
flrom  trichina),  but  as  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  trichi-  cles  grow  there,  but  do  not  multiply. 
tUB  have  ever  been  observed  in  beef;  and  even  it  The  chances  of  injury  to  the  meat-eater  are 
as  supposed,  the  trichina)  disease  was  contracted  in  proportion  to  the  number  which  enter  the 
from  eating  it,  if  it  was  obtained  from  the  same  intestines,  and  the  danger  is  in  the  production 
butcher  who  sold  pork  containing  trichina),  it  of  young  by  the  intestinal  trichina), 
must  be  ascertained  whether  the  beef  had  not  Recently,  Dr.  Perry,  a  physician  of  Brook- 
become  infested  by  lying  in  contact  with  the  lyn,  L.  I.,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some 
pork.  So  far  as  scientific  investigation  teaches  rears  in  sanitary  investigations,  stated  to  tha 
us,  neither  in  beef  nor  mutton  have  trichina)  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  of  New  York 
been  found.  that  trichina)  have  been  found  in  the  beef  of 

From  the  fact  that  small,  round  worms,  sim-  the  cows  fed  on  swill  at  the  distillery  stables 
ilar  to  trichina),  exist  in  the  muscles  of  the  eel  on  Long  Island.  He  states  that  the  pigs  fed  on 
and  frog,  various  authors  have  supposed  them  the  swill  and  kept  in  filthy  styes  are  largely 
to  be  far  more  general  in  their  distribution  than  trichinous,  and  that  the  rats  which  are  Terr 
Virchow  and  Leuckhardt  assert.  The  rain-  numerous  in  these  stables  and  styes  become 
worm  was  asserted  by  Laugenbach  to  contain  filled  with  trichina) ;  the  cows  devour  the  ex- 
trichina),  and  the  pig  was  supposed  to  become  cretions  of  the  rats  with  the  swill,  and  thus 
infested  from  devouring  these ;  but  careful  in-  take  the  disease.  This  seems  reasonable,  and 
vestigation  showed  that  the  microscopic  worm  it  is  not  impossible  that,  though  ordinarily 
which  infested  the  ground-worm  was  that  long  graminivorous  animals  are  not  subject  to  the 
known  as  AcarU  minutmima.  Again,  Schachte  disease,  these  swill-fed  cows  may  be  exceptions, 
has  stated  that  some  vegetables,  and  especially  The  first  cases  of  death  from  trichiniasia,  of 
the  root  of  the  sugar-beet,  contained  trichina),  which  we  have  positive  proof,  though  doubtless 
but  although  oxen  fed  upon  bad  beets  have  thousands  may  have  occurred  before  attention 
sickened  and  died  in  numbers,  the  trichina)  was  called  to  it,  took  place  in  1815.  The  hls- 
nave  never  been  found  in  their  flesh,  as  before  tory  of  these  cases  is  curious  and  interesting, 
stated.  We  repeat  that,  so  far  as  ascertained,  In  the  summer  of  1868  an  elderly  person  was 
the  pig's  flesh  is  the  only  flesh  man  consumes  being  operated  on  for  a  tumor  of  the  neck  by  a 
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German  surgeon.     Daring  the  operation  the  disease  spread  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Since 

bared  muscles  were  observed  to  be  abundantly  the  year  1859,  a  -whole  series  of  epidemics 

supplied  with  the  characteristic  shells  or  cysts  of  this  disease  have  been  observed.    They  oc- 

of  trichina?*     The  patient  related,  in  reply  to  a  curred  at  Plaueo,  Calbe-on-Saale,  Qnedlinburg, 

question  whether  he  had  ever  been  very  sick,  Burg,  near  Magdeburg,  Weimar,  and  Hettstadt 

tnat  in  the  year  1815,  with  the  other  six  mem-  near  Eisleben,  and  other  places, 
bers  of  a  commission  for  the  inspection  of        In  1861  a  woman  was  admitted  to  the  Altona 

schools,  he  ate  a  meal  of  ham,  sausage,  cheese,  hospital  with  a  cancer  of  the  breast  of  twelve 

etc.,  at  an  inn.  All  who  ate  of  these  provisions  years1    standing,    which   was   removed,    and, 

soon  after  fell  sick  and  died,  except  tne  relator  strange   to   say,   on    microscopic   inspection, 

himself.    Suspicion  fell  upon  the  inn-keeper,  found  to  contain  a  considerable  number  of  tri- 

A  judicial  investigation  was  held,  but  without  chinas.    This  led  to  an  inquiry  which  gave  the 

result — precisely  as  it  would  be  now  if  we  had  following  information :  In  1856  she  was  read- 

not  that  knowledge  of  the  trichina)  we  possess,  ing  in  the  city  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  with  her 

And  in  this  case  the  survivor  might  have  cone  brother,  and  taken  suddenly  ill  with  gastric 

to  his  death  and  yet  nothing  have  ever  been  and  rheumatic  symptoms,  together  with  cedema 

known,  in  his  particular  case,  of  the  infestation  and  partial  paralysis.    Convalescence  was  very 

by  trichina?,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  six  protracted,  and  she  never  recovered  the  free  use 

associates,  had  it  not  been  for  the  knowledge  of  her  fingers  at  the  piano.    Her  brother  was 

science  had  furnished  many  years  after  that  attacked  with  similar  symptoms  at  the  same 

fatal  meal  was  eaten.  time,  but  they  were  much  less  severe.    After 

In  June,  1851,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ham-  her  death  at  the  hospital  in  1864,  many  of  the 

burg,  several  well  persons  having  eaten  ham,  muscles  were  found  to  contain  encysted  trichi- 

fell  sick.    Three  of  them  died,  and  others  were  nae,  the  capsules  being  Y&ry  cretaceous.    Por- 

long  in  a  critical  state.  A  judicial  investigation  tions  of  this  tissue  were  given  to  a  cat  which 

was  held  without  satisfaction.    Ham  poisoning  was  kept  in  confinement,  and  after  its  death,  on 

was  supposed,  but  long  afterwards  it  was  shown  the  sixteenth  day,  its  muscular  system  was  found 

that  tne  symptoms  and  other  circumstances  crowded  with  free  trichinae  of  various  sizes, 

pertaining  to  the  sickness  and  death  of  these  all  within  the  enlarged  tubes  of  the  sarcolem- 

people,  were  precisely  similar  with  those  sub-  ma.    There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 

sequently  ascertained  to  bo  trichina)  infestation,  a  case  in  which  the  trichina)  remained  alive 

We  come  now  to  the  occurrence  of  epidem-  seven  or  eight  years,  and  were  capable  of  re* 
ics  of  this  disease.  Zenker  first  observed  such  producing  the  disease  after  this  long  hyberna* 
an  epidemic  in  and  near  Dresden,  and  showed  tion.  Virchow  relates  another  cose  still  more 
the  trichina)  found  in  the  ham  and  sausage  remarkable,  where  the  worms  were  living  after 
made  from  one  particular  pig.  This  pig  had  thirteen  and  a  half  years,  and  on  being  re- 
been  butchered  on  a  farm  near  Dresden.  The  moved  from  their  cretaceous  prisons,  moved  ac- 
butcher  and  owner  of  the  farm,  and  other  peo-  tively  when  placed  in  the  sun,  and  were  found 

Ele,  had  fallen  sick,  and  a  previously  perfectly  capable  of  reproduction  within  the  intestinal 
ealthy  servant-girl  had  died.    In  her  body  an  canal  of  a  rabbit.    Aa  to  the  period  at  which 
abundance  of  trichina)  were  found.    With  the  the  capsules  are  formed  within  the  saroolem 
finding  of  the  trichina)  in  the  muscles  of  her  ma,  or  when  the  cretaceous  formation  begins, 
body,  Virchow  commenced  a  series  of  expert-  nothing  definite  is  known, 
mental  observations.     These  may  be  briefly       The  symptoms,  progress,  and  the  terrible  fatal- 
stated.    A  rabbit  fed  with  trichina-flesh  from  ity  of  the  disease,  are  well  exemplified  in  the 
this  girl  died  in  a  month,  and  its  flesh  was  found  history  of  the  Hettstadt  tragedy,  which  is  taken 
full  of  them.    Some  of  this  flesh  was  given  to  from  a  British  medical  journal. 
a  second  rabbit,  which  also  died  in  a  month.  . 

With  this  meat  three  other  rabbits  were  fed.  .  Tb"  village  ««  situated  near  the  Haiti  Mountains, 

t™,^  ~*  +uA»A  >Ai»A  «+  *\**>  ~~a  «•»  ti,.^  „nafl  in  Germany.  An  annual  festival  was  celebrated  there 

Two  of  these  died  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  some  ^'j^  6incef  ftnd  one  hundred  and  three 

and  tne  third  in  tne  fourth  week.  .Lastly,  the  persons  sat  down  to  a  dinner,  the  third  course  con- 
flesh  of  these  animals  dead  of  trichina)  was  fed  listing  of  rottewurtU  and  gemme  (sausage  and  vege- 
io  another  rabbit.     It  ate  but  very  little,  yet  tables).    The  sausage  had  been  prepared  beforehand 

died  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.    In  all  of  these  for  *»  8Pcci?1x0CCfiMl0.\  TL°  "V^E*  7$°  had  beea 

ji  ,         A     j     . v.  <.       i  £,,  j      ..i  commissioned  to  furnish  the  pis  for  this  purpose, 

the  muscles,  after  death,  were  found  filled  with  „e  the  butcnCr  a  lean,  ill-cobditioned  onef  instead 

trichina?,  and  even  in  the  smallest  particle  of  0f  the  thrifty  one  which  had  been  bargained  for. 

the  meat  several  were  found.    It  is  to  be  ob-  The  day  after  the  festival,  several  persons  who  bad 

served  that  trichina)  had  never  been  found  in  participated  in  the  dinner  were  attacked  with  pain 

these  animals  unless  they  had  been  previously  *nd  station  of  the  intestines,  with  loss  of  appeW 

1,     ,T   ,      ,iv  J  is  •  wvv"  **      £r¥  fever,  and  great  prostration.    The  number  increased 

fed  with  the  trichmfle-containing  meat    Their  from  day  ^  day>  ftnd  an  epidemic  of  typhus  or  septic 

living  flesh  was  examined  before  they  were  fed,  fever  was  apprehended,  as  the  symptoms  began  to 

and  no  trichina)  were  found  in  them ;  yet  a  few  assume  that  character.    However,  as  the  disease  pro* 


weeks  after  they  were  fed  with  the  meat,  the  fpessed.  the  symptoms  assumed  a  different  type,  and 

muscles  of  the  same  animals  were  found  filled  SKIM 

— ltn  trichina).  ^  abdominal  and  intercostal  muscles  with  those  of  the 

In  the  district  of  Afogdeburg  the  cases  of  this  neck.    Then  the  typhus  theory  was  abandoned,  and 
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some  unknown  poison  was  assumed  to  be  at  tbe  bot-  intended  to  control  the  diarrhoea ;  bat  it  proved 
torn  of  it.  Under  this  conviction,  every  article  of  &tfll  to  ^  patients,  by  confining  tbe  parasites 
food  and  material  used  in  connection  with  the  dinner  .  *v.  -x^^f^v  „«T«i:'L»A„f„.„  j^.««i  ».«*n  «!,«_ 
was  rigidly  examined.  By  this  time  the  trichinsi  m  ™  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  until  they 
had  reached  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  Irs  in  had  an  opportunity  to  pierce  through  the  walla, 
some  of  the  victims,  and  Zenker's  description  of  the  Out  of  twenty-eight  persons  treated  in  this  man- 
disease  was  called  to  mind.    The  remnants  of  the  ner,  twenty-seven  died.    One  very  remarkable 

sausage  were  «»*«"».  5"d  f°p^;^.b^U^Sj  fcct  has  been  noted  in  connection  with  the  epi- 

"swarming     with  trichina*.     Portions  oi   muscle  -.      .      j.ttj      iv       i       *v  *.  * 

from  the  cilf  of  the  leg  of  the  affected  ones  were  ex-  *einip  at  Hedersleben,  namely :  that  as  yet  no 

amined  under  the  microscope,  and  were  found  liter-  children  have  died  of  the  disease,  all  having 

ally  full  of  freg  trichina).    These  were  the  progeny  made  a  good  recovery, 
•f  the  MctytuUd  ones  which  had  escaped  the  smok-        ^e  have  already  seen  that  one  of  the  Ger- 

wlje^edTng  Pr0Ce"  MUSage  man  ca3QS  <**&&*  *  tbis  country,  but  it  is 
No  less  than  eightv-three  of  the  above-mentioned  not  till  recently  that  we  have  had  any  well- 
number  died  within  a  few  weeks,  and  the  surviving  authenticated  cases  of  death  occurring  from  the 
twenty,  at  last  accounts,  were  still  lingering  in  agony,  disease  in  this  country,  though  the  encapsuled 
and  apprehensive  of  a  similar  fate.  trichina*  havo  often  been  found  in  the  muscles 
^5WM  *"  death,  by  physicians  who  were  conducting 
eminent  medical  men  were  consulted  in  the  interest  autopsies. 

of  the  sufferers,  but  none  could  bring  relief  or  cure.  In  the  u  American  Medical  Times n  of  Febro 
With  an  obstinacy  unsurpassed  by  any  other  disease,  ary  20,  1864,  a  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Sennet 
tnchiniasis  surely  earned  its  victims  to  the  grave.  t  '  foVhich  a  wnole  family  was  poisoned  by 
Many  vermifuge*  were  employed,  with  the  hope  »•  7  •  v •  "«"«»*«»■"»  j  « .yvwvuw  „j 
of  removing  the  parasites  still  in  the  alimentary  <»tmg  tnchinous  pork.  The  filther  was  the 
canaL  Picric  acid  was  employed,  until  it*  effects  only  one  in  whom  the  poison  proved  fatal 
seemed  as  dangerours  as  the  disease  itself.  An  ex-  This  case  occurred  in  New  York  city.  The 
animation  of  The  bodies  after  death  showed  the  Buffalo  "Medical  Journal"  contains  the  account 
tnchm»  to  have  been  unaffected  by  any  of  tbe  reme-  ^*  +,„  /■  x„i  *««M  ^AAnM.;nn  :«  +i»A  ™r^*^_~  «.««*. 
dies  employed.  The  terrible  conviction  now  fastened  °£  **°  g™  case»  occurring  in  the  western  part 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  these  of  the  State.  A  man  and  his  wife,  residing  in 
scenes,  that  a  person  afflicted  with  this  parasite  was  the  village  of  Checktowaga,  Chautauqua  County, 
doomed  to  die  the  slow  death  of  exhaustion  from  jr.  y  were  found  to  be  affected  by  an  "ap- 
nervous  irritation,  fever,  and  paralysis  of  all  the  pareiltly  acute  rheumatism,  of  a  peculiar  char- 
voluntary  muscles.  ftctw  „    Dr    j^^  ^  attendmg  physi_ 

Since  the  Hettstadt  tragedy  the  public  mind  cian,  suspected  trichina,  and  the  patients  haying 

in  Germany  has  had  little  rest  from  apprehen*  shortly  after  died,  a  microscopic  examination  was 

sion  of  this  terrible  scourge.     A  wholesale  instituted  by  Drs.  Kroinbein  and  Homberger, 

poisoning  soon  after  occurred  in  Offenbach,  a  which  demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  para- 

inanuiacturing  town  in  Hesse-Darmstadt.    Up-  site  in  great  numbers.   The  specimens  of  muscle 

wards  of  twenty  persons  were  poisoned  by  eat-  taken  from  the  bodies  of  tne  dead,  together 

iug  trichinous  pork,  several  of  whom  have  died,  with  a  remnant  of  the  sausages  of  which  they 

]5ut  Hettstadt,  witn  its  tragedy  and  appalling  had  partaken,  were  subsequently  examined  by 

concomitants,  is  eclipsed  by  the  late  visitation  Dr.  J.  Lathrop  and  Professor  George  Hadley, 

at  Hedersleben^  another  German  village,  where  under  the  microscope,  and  trichina)  found  in 

three  hundred  inhabitants  partook  of  trichinous  both.    In  the  human  muscle  they  werejfree  ;  in 

pork,  and  at  this  writing  full  one  hundred  are  the  sausage,  encysted.    Other  members  of  the 

in  their  graves.    The  butcher  slaughtered  four  family  were  affected,  but  probably  did  not  eat 

pigs,  which  were  sold  to  the  villagers.    The  enough  to  prove  fatal. 

butcher  and  his  wife,  partaking  of  the  same       Dr.  Dingier  reports  two  cases  in  Marietta, 

meat,  became  themselves  the  earliest  victims.  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Herman  Keifer,  of  Detroit,  ICchi- 

A  very  injudicious  custom  seems  to  have  ob-  gan,  gives  in  the  "  Detroit  Medical  Review "  a 

tained  in  this  village,  as  well  as  in  many  other  very  marked  case  in  a  young  German  woman, 

parts  of  Germany,  namely :  that  of  eating  pork  twenty-one  years  of  age,  which  proved  fatal 

in  a  raw  state,  cut  fine  and  spread  upon  bread,  about  four  weeks  from  the  first  attack.    It  is 

Although  the  scenes  at  Hettstadt  were  still  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  mysterious  dis- 

fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  very  uniform  ease  at  Willard's  Hotel,  Washington,  may  have 

character  which  the  symptoms  always  present  arisen  from  this  cause. 

was  well  understood  by  the  medical  profession       The  number  of  swine  affected  by  this  disease 

generally,  yet  the  people,  through  fear  and  ig*  is  probably  very  small.    In  Brunswick,  Ger- 

norance,  fled  from  what  they  believed  to  be  a  many,  out  of  twenty  thousand  swine  ATamiwwi^ 

visitation  of  cholera.    The  consequences  can  but  two  were  found  to  be  trichinous;  but  as  we 

easily  be  imagined.    Many  were  seized  with  the  have  seen,  the  flesh  of  a  single  hog  affected  by 

disease,  and  died  on  the  highways.    The  irrita-  this  disease  has  caused  the  death  of  one  hun- 

tion  of  the  stomach,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  dred  persons.    A  recent  examination  made  by 

might  well  be  taken  for  the  premonitory  symp-  a  committee  of  the  Scientific  Academy  of  Cbi- 

toms  of  the  above  disease  by  the  mass  of  the  cago  of  swine  slaughtered  in  that  city,  devel- 

people.    Indeed,  the  village  doctor  was  himself  oped  the  fact  that  out  of  1,894  animals  ex- 

misled,  as  he  treated  the  sufferers  with  opium  amined,    encysted    trichina)   were   found    in 

and  astringents.    This  treatment  was  evidently  twenty-eight,  or  nearly  two  per  cent,  of  the 


Appenzell  {Exterior.    48,481 
u         \  Interior.    12,000 

St  Gall 180,411 

Grisons 90,718 

Argovfa 194,208 

Thurgovia 90,080 

Tessin 118,84* 

Valid   218,1ST 

Valuta. 90JW 

NenfcbAtel 97,869 

Geneva 83,876 

Total 2,510,494 
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whole  number.    As  the  swine  slaughtered  at  miles.    The  population  of  the  twenty-two  can- 
Chicago  are,  tor  the  most  part,  brought  from  tons  was,  on  December  10,  I860,  as  follows : 

the  country,  where  they  have  been  fed  on  corn,  Zurich 266,265 

mast,  and  other  wholesome  food,  it  is  hardly  Berne  ." ." ."."!! .* '.'.'.'.'.'. '.  4«7,i4i 

probable  that  those  slaughtered  in  other  cities  ir^6™6 ^JS?} 

would  show  a  smaller  proportion.    There  exists  gchwjts  Y.Y.'.Y.Y.Y.  1  aow 

in  Germany  a  habit,  occasionally  practised  here,  Unwrwaid]  Upper. .  ia.876 

of  eating  portions  of  lean  pig's  flesh  (ham  or  sau-  Claris.     '^fwe,,••  JJ'^qJ 

sages)  uncooked,  with  bread.    There  is  great  Zns...\\\. WW. '.'.'.'.'.  ijmk» 

danger  in  this,  for  the  only  preventive  of  infes-  f^^8 * jg^ 

tation  by  those  who  will  eat  swine's  flesh,  con-  Basle  f Town.".'.".".'!'  4^688 

nsts  in  having  it  well  and  thoroughly  cooked.  _  *  J[  Country 5i,5S2 

Ham  is  more  generally  affected  than  any  other  8chaffbaMen **&° 

portion  of  the  carcass  of  the  swine,  and  it  is        With  regard  to  religious  denominations  the 

only  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  whole  of  inhabitants  were  divided,  in  1860,  as  follows : 

the  meat  in  cooking  at  least  to  165°  F.,  that  1,023,480  Roman  Catholics,  1,476,982  Protest 

the  encysted  parasite  can  be  destroyed.    Ku-  tants,  5,866  Dissidents,  4.216  Israelites,  and 

chenmeister,  Hubner,  and  Iisering,  German  other  non-Christians.    Almost  exclusively  Ro- 

chemists  and  physiologists,  have  made  exten-  man  Catholic  are  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz, 

sive  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  Unterwald.  Zug,  Appenzell   Interior,  Tessin, 

have  ascertained  that  in  most  instances  of  cook-  Valais;  wnile  in  Lucerne,  Fribonrg,  Soleure, 

ing,  especially  of  boiling  entire  hams,  the  whole  St.  Gall,  and  Geneva,  the  Roman  Catholics  con- 

of  the  meat  is  not  raised  to  this  temperature,  stitute  a  majority. 

and  that  the  trichina  protected  by  its  cyst  re-        The  largest  cities  are  Berne,  the   Federal 

tains  its  vitality  after  cooking.    They  lay  down  capital,  with  29,016  inhabitants;  Geneva,  with 

the  following  positions  as  ascertained  by  these  41,415 ;  and  Basle,  with  87,918. 
experiments :  The  number  of  deputies  sent  to  the  National 

1.  That  trichina)  are  killed  by  long  immer-  Council  by  the  several  cantons  is  as  follows : 
sion  in  the  brine  of  the  meat,  and  by  twenty-  Zurich  18,  Berne  23,  Lucerne  7,  Uri  1,  Schwytz 
four  hours  hot  smoking  of  sausages.  2,  Unterwald  (Upper)  1,  Unterwald  (Lower)  1, 

2.  That  they  are  not  killed  by  three  days'  cold  Glaris  2,  Zug  1,  Fribonrg  5,  Soleure  5,  Basle 
smoking,  and  the  boiling  of  meat  for  making  City  2,  Basle  County  8,  Schaffhausen  2,  Appen- 
sausages  does  not  certainly  kill  them.  zell  Exterior  2,  Appenzell  Interior  1,  St.  Gall  9, 

8.  A  long  keeping  of  cold  smoked  sausages  Grisons  5,  Argovia  10,  Thnrcovia  5,  Tessin  6, 

will  destroy  the  life  of  the  trichina?.  Yand  11,  Yalais  5,  Neufchatel  4,  Geneva  4. 

It  might  be  well  if  here,  as  in  some  portions       In  the  budget  for  1866  the  revenue  is  fixed  at 

of  Germany,  the  pork  were  inspected  by  a  com-  18,716,244,  and  the  expenditures  at  19,415.000 

petent  inspector,  with   a  microscope,  before  francs. 

packing.    The  hams  and  bacon,  or  middlings,        Amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  to 

are  the  only  portions  which  need  to  be  ex-  become  valid,  must  be  accepted  separately,  not 

amined,  for  if  there  are  no  trichina)  there,  there  only  by  a  majority  of  Swiss  citizens,  but  by  a 

will  not  be  any  in  the  carcass.  majority  of  the  cantons. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  Federal  Republic  in  Eu-  The  Federal  Assembly,  in  its  session  begin- 
rope.  The  present  Constitution,  which  bears  ning  October  23d,  resolved  to  submit  to  a  popu- 
date  September  12,  1848,  Tests  the  legislative  lar  vote  nine  amendments  to  the  Federal  Con- 
authority  in  a  Federal  Assembly,  consisting  of  stitution,  viz. :  1.  Uniformity  of  weights  and 
two  Chambers,  a  "  St&ndera&h,"  or  Council  of  measures.  2.  Free  Establishment  of  Swiss 
States,  composed  of  two  members  from  each  of  Jews.  8.  The  right  of  voting  in  communal 
the  twenty-two  cantons,  and  a  "  NationalratKf*  affairs  by  citizens  settled  in  other  cantons  than 
or  National  Council,  consisting  of  deputies  (at  their  own.  4.  The  enactment  of  a  Federal  law 
present  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight)  chosen  regulating  conflicts  respecting  taxes  and  the 
in  direct  election,  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  civil  relations  of  citizens  established  out  of  their 
every  twenty  thousand  souls.  New  elections  own  cantons  5.  The  right  of  voting  in  cantonal 
take  place  every  three  years.  Every  citizen  affairs  by  citizens  settled  in  other  cantons  than 
who  is  twenty-one  years  old  has  the  right  to  their  own.  6.  Religions  liberty.  7.  Prohibi- 
vote.  The  executive  power  is  deputed  to  a  tion  of  certain  kinds  of  punishments.  8.  Tode- 
"  Bundetrath,"  or  Federal  Council,  consisting  clare  the  Federal  Assembly  competent  to  estab- 
of  seven  members,  who  are  elected  for  three  lish  legal  provisions  for  the  protection  of  literary 
years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  Federal  and  industrial  property.  9.  To  declare  the 
Council  chooses  annually  out  of  its  members  a  Federal  Assembly  competent  to  pass  laws 
President,  and  Vice-President  On  November  against  lotteries  and  gambling-places.  The 
6, 1865,  the  Federal  Council  elected  M.  Knusel,  Federal  Council  fixed  the  14th  of  January,  1866, 
of  Lucerne,  President  of  the  Confederation  as  the  day  for  the  popular  vote  upon  these 
for  1866,  and  M.  Fornerod,  of  Vaud,  Vice-  amendments.  In  April  the  Federal  Council  for- 
President.  warded  an  address  of  condolence  to  the  Aroer- 

The  area  of  the  republio  is  15,983  square  ican  people,  and  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
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TAPPAN,  Abtoub,  an  eminent  American  for  the  benefit  of  his  follow-men.  He  was  one 
merchant  and  philanthropist,  born  in  Northarap-  of  the  early  abolitionists,  and  cheerfully  took 
ton,  Mass.,  May  22,  1786 ;  died  at  New  Haven,  a  large  share  of  the  obloquy  and  persecution 
Conn.,  July  23,  1865.  While  yet  an  infant  he  which  was  visited  upon  that  despised  class  in 
barely  escaped  death  by  suffocation  from  being  its  darkest  days.  When  Garrison  was  un- 
locked up  in  one  of  the  folded  bedsteads  which  prisoned  in  Baltimore  for  an  article  in  his  paper 
were  in  common  use  in  those  days.  When  dis-  upon  the  domestic  slave  trade,  Mr.  Tappan 
covered,  life  was  almost  extinct.  A  headache,  paid  the  fine  and  released  him  from  jaO,  and  his 
to  which  he  was  subject  daily  through  lite,  may  name,  from  that  time  forward,  was  as  notorious 
be  ascribed  to  this  accident.  He  left  home  at  and  almost  as  much  hated  at  the  Sooth  as  that 
fourteen,  and  served  seven  years— according  to  of  Garrison  himself. 

the  custom  of  the  times — as  "  apprentice  "  to  a       It  was  after  he  removed  to  New  York  that  he 

hardware  merchant  in  Boston;  and  when  he  first  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  uniting 

came  of  age  set  up  business  in  Portland,  but  with  the  church  in  Murray  Street,  then  under 

soon  removed  to  Montreal,  as  a  larger  field,  the  care  of  the  eminent  Dr.  John  M.  Mason.    As 

where  he  entered  into  a  general  importing  line  success  in  business  became  assured,  he  began 

with  much  success.  to  practise  liberality  upon  a  scale  much  more 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  all  elevated  than  had  been  common  even  among 

Americans  in  Canada  were  required  to  take  the  Christian  merchants.  He  established  the  "  Joor- 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  or  leave  the  conn-  nal  of  Commerce  "  at  a  very  large  expense,  in 

try.    Choosing  the  latter  alternative,  Mr.  Tap-  order  to  have  a  paper  in  the  city  that  was  in- 

pan  withdrew  at  short  notice  and  at  a  great  dependent  of  the  support  of  the  theatres.    He 

pecuniary  sacrifice.  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  American 

In  1614  he  engaged,  in  company  with  his  Tract  Society,  New  York,  and  the  largest  donor 

brother  Lewis — then  living  in  Boston — who  fur-  to  the  first  building  of  the  Society.    It  was  bis 

nished  the  capital,  in  the  business  of  importing  motion  in  the  Board  of  Managers,  accompanied 

British  dry  goods  in  New  York.    The  new  firm  by  an  offer  of  $10,000  for  the  object,  that  led 

were  successful  the  first  year,  but  soon  after  the  American  Bible  Society  to  undertake  the 

losses  came  upon  them  which  swept  away  their  grand  work  of  giving  a  Bible  to  every  family  in 

profits  and  most  of  their  capital.    The  partner-  the  United  States  that  would  receive  it     It  was 

ship  having  been  dissolved,  Arthur  continued  his  endowment  that  set  up  the  Lane  Seminary 

the  business  at  the  same  place,  selling  chiefly  at  Cincinnati,  and  prevailed  on  Dr.  Beeeher  to 

for  cash.    His  method  of  conducting  his  bnsi-  leave  his  church  in  Boston  for  a  post  of  labor 

ness  was  peculiar,  and  called  out  many  predic-  and  sacrifice  in  the  West    And  when  the  trns- 

tions  of  failure.    Buying  his  goods  on  a  credit  tees,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Beeeher,  suppressed 

of  from  four  to  six  months,  he  sold  them  at  cost  the  freedom   of  speech  there,  his   donation 

for  cash,  looking  to  the  interest  of  the  money  erected  Tappan  Hall  at  Oberlin  as  a  refuge  for 

thus  obtained  as  his  source  of  profit    In  spite  the  exiled  students  of  Lane.    These  are  but  a 

of  all  predictions  to  the  contrary,  however,  he  part  of  his  public  gifts.    His  private  charities, 

Erospered,  and  gradually  went  into  a  credit  for  the  relief  of  every  sort  of  wants,  were  in- 
usiness,  which  he  continued  to  carry  on  with  oessant  and  innumerable.  Nor  did  he  ever  al- 
success  for  twenty  years.  The  great  commer-  low  the  calls  of  business  or  the  gifts  of  money 
cial  storm  of  18S7  forced  him  to  suspend  pay-  to  be  a  substitute  for  personal  kind  offices  in 
ment.  He  made  an  arrangement  with  his  credit-  visiting  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  afflicted,  in 
ors,  and  paid,  within  the  time  agreed-upon,  the  which  few  men  were  so  exemplary, 
total  amount  of  his  debts,  $1,100,000,  much  of  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1833,  feeling  the 
it  by  raising  money  at  great  sacrifices,  when  it  necessity  of  having  an  Antislavery  paper  in 
was  a  common  thing  to  hire  money  at  two  and  New  York  in  aid  of  the  "  Liberator,"  which  he 
a  half  per  cent  per  month.  The  struggle  was  also  liberally  supported,  he  established  the 
too  much  to  recover  from,  and  in  1842  he  passed  u  Emancipator  "  at  his  sole  expense,  paying  the 
through  the  process  of  bankruptcy,  in  which  he  salary  of  the  editor  and  all  expenses.  As  the 
ordered  every  thing  he  had  to  be  sold,  even  to  interest  rapidly  deepened,  he  invited  a  few  gen- 
his  wife's  gold  watch.  Some  years  afterwards  tlemen  to  meet  at  his  lodgings,  to  confer  to- 
ne became  interested  in  the  u  Mercantile  gether  on  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  aboli- 
Agency,"  first  established  by  his  brother  Lewis,  tion  of  slavery  by  the  efforts  of  Christian  wis- 
and  from  this  was  able  to  acquire  the  means  of  dom  and  benevolence.  These  meetings  -were 
a  comfortable  support  for  his  family.  But  continued  weekly  for  several  months,  until  at 
well  known  as  he  was  as  a  merchant,  he  was  length  a  public  meeting  was  called  for  the  2d 
far  more  widely  known  for  his  great  bonevo-  of  October,  1833,  at  Clinton  Hall,  to  form  the 
lence,  and  for  the  generous  zeal  with  which  he  New  York  City  Antislavery  Society.  The 
always  advocated  and  supported  any  movement  meeting  was  prevented  by  a  huge  mob,  inaft- 
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gated  by  the  daily  papers;  but  a  few  persons  terruptions  of  the 'communication  with  the 

met  in  another  place,  and  the  Society  was  duly  shore,  for  eleven  days.   At  this  time  an  advance 

formed,  and  at  once  pat  in  vigorous  operation  of  1,062  miles  had  been  made,  and  1,186  miles 

— a  large  part  of  its  resources  coming  from  Mr.  of  the  cable  payed  out,  when  a  serious  fault  oc- 

Tappan,  who  was  chosen  President.    A  Na-  cured.    In  the  efforts  to  discover  and  remove 

tional  Convention  was  soon  called  at  Philadel-  this  defect,  the  cable  parted,  and  the  land  end 

phia,  on  motion  of  Evan  Lewis  of  that  city,  went  overboard.    All  was  now  evidently  lost, 

and  the   American  Antislavery  Society  was  unless  it  could  be  recovered  by  grapnels.     The 

formed  on  the  4th  of  December,  1838,  Mr.  Tap-  steamer  then  moved  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 

pan  being  President,  with  the  same  persons  as-  miles  back  from  the  spot  where  the  accident 

sociated  as  the  Executive  Committee.    To  this  occurred,  and  there  lay  to.      The   grapnels 

Society  his  contributions  for  several  years  were  weighed  three  hundred  pounds  each,  and  con- 

a  thousand  dollars  per  month.  sisted  of  two  five-armed  anchors,  with  flukes 

In  1840  he  felt  constrained  to  leave  the  So-  sharply  curved,  and  tapering  to   an  oblique 

ctety,  under  the  belief  that  those  who  had  tooth-like  end.  They  were  thrown  overboard  at 

taken  the  control  intended  to  use  it  in  hostility  8.20  p.  m.,  attached  to  a  wire  buoy  rope  Hyq 

to  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  coun-  miles  in  length.    At  first  the  iron  sank  slowly, 

try,  to  dissolve  the  Union,  break  up  the  churches,  but  soon  the  momentum  of  descent  increased, 

and  undermine  the  chief  societies  of  Christian  so  as  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  machinery, 

benevolence.    From  that  time  he  took  a  less  Length  flew  after  length  over  cog-wheel  and 

conspicuous  place  before  the  public,  though  drum,  till  the  iron,  warming  with  work,  heated 

always  true  to  his  principles,  and  ever  doing  at  last  so  as  to  convert  the  water  thrown  upon 

what  he  could  for  their  advancement.   Mr.  Tap-  the  machinery  into  clouds  of  steam, 

pan  was  a  man  of  rare  integrity  and  fidelity  to  *    The  time  passed  heavily  indeed  I  AlMife  had 

principle.  died  out  in  the  vessel,  and  no  noise  was  heard 

TELEGRAPH,  Electric.  Another  attempt  except  the  dull  grating  of  the  wire  cable  over 
was  made  in  1865  to  lay  a  telegraphic  wire  the  wheels  at  the  bows.  One  thousand  fathoms, 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  connecting  Valet-  fifteen  hundred  fathoms,  two  thousand  fathoms, 
tia  Bay,  Ireland,  and  the  American  coast  at  hundreds  again  mounting  up,  till  at  last,  at  5.6 
Heart's  Content,  Newfoundland.  The  esti-  p.m.,  the  strain  was  diminished,  and  at  two 
mated  expense  of  making  and  laying  the  cable  thousand  five  hundred  fathoms,  or  fifteen  thou- 
was  three  millions  of  dollars.  One-half  this  sand  feet,  the  grapnel  reached  the  bed  of  tho 
amount  had  been  subscribed  to  the  stock  of  the  Atlantic,  and  set  to  its  task  of  finding  and  hold- 
company,  and  in  addition  the  Government  of  ing  the  cable.  Throughout  the  night  the  Great 
the  United  States  had  engaged  to  give  a  max-  Eastern  drove  over  the  Atlantic,  dragging  in 
imum  subsidy  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  her  course  the  grapnels  and  two  miles  and  a 
a  year,  and  the  English  Government  one  hun-  half  length  of  line,  with  which  she  was  fishing 
dred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  so  long  as  the  for  the  cable.  At  6.40  a.  m.,  the  picking-up 
cable  continued  to  work,  each  sum  to  go  in  machine,  reinforced  by  the  capstan,  was  set  to 
payment  of  the  messages  sent  by  the  respective  work  to  haul  up  the  line,  which  bore  a  strain  of 
Governments.  The  two  Governments  also  give  ten  tons. '  At  first  it  came  up  easily,  and  the 
a  joint  guaranty  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  cap-  dynamometer  showed  only  a  strain  of  eighteen 
ital  expended  while  the  line  works.  The  hundred  pounds,  but  the  resistance  of  the  rope 
cable  as  manufactured  was  twenty-six  hundred  rapidly  increased  till  it  reached  a  point  indicat- 
miles  in  length,  and  one  and  one-eighth  inches  ed  by  seventy  hundred  pounds.  At  7.15  a.  il, 
in  diameter.  The  weight  of  the  mass  was  esti-  one  hundred  fathoms  had  been  recovered.  At 
mated  to  be  over  five  thousand  tons.  The  7.25,  two  hundred  fathoms,  the  strain  increas- 
44  core  "or  conductor  was  made  of  seven  fine  ing  to  seventy-five  hundred  pounds.  At  8  a.m., 
copper  wires  twisted  into  a  single  strand  and  three  hundred  fathoms  were  in,  and  it  became 
insulated  by  a  peculiar  compound.  Around  evident  to  all  on  board  that  the  grapnel  was 
this  "  core"  were  four  layers  of  guttapercha,  in-  holding  on  and  lifting  "  something  "  from  the 
sulated  with  the  same  compound,  and  in  turn  bottom.  And  what  could  that  something  be 
enclosed  by  eleven  strong  iron  wires,  each  one  but  the  cable  ?  The  scientific  men  calculated 
of  which  is  carefully  wound  with  Manilla  thread  the  strain,  and  determined  it  could  not  be  fronj 
and  saturated  with  tar,  thus  at  onoe  protecting  the  wire  rope  and  grapnel  solely,  and  it  could 
the  gutta  peroha,  and  adding  strength  to  the  only  be  inferred  then  that,  as  the  bottom  of 
cable.  This  cable  was  taken  on  board  of  the  the  Atlantic  is  free  from  rocks  there,  and  as  the 
steamer  Great  Eastern  and  stowed  in  the  im-  depth  at  which  the  rope  began  to  resist  agreed 
meuse  iron  tanks  built  on  the  lower  deck.  The  with  the  supposed  soundings,  it  had  really 
tanks  were  then  filled  with  water.  The  ma-  grappled  the  prize.  At  8.9,  the  spur  wheel 
ohinery  for  the  delivery  of  the  cable  was  sim«  of  the  picking-up  apparatus  broke,  and  the 
ilar  to  that  used  on  a  previous  occasion,  but  operation  of  taking  in  the  rope  became  dan- 
improved,  like  all  the  other  appliances  required,  gerous  as  well  as  difficult.  The  weather,  which 
The  connection  with  the  shore  end  was  made,  had  been  very  thick  and  hazy,  now  settled 
and  the  work  of  laying  the  cable  commenced  down  into  a  dense  fog ;  but  the  conviction  that 
sn  July  21st.    It  continued,  with  occasional  in-  the  cable  wfj  surely  once  more  attached  to  tho 
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Great  Eastern,  no  matter  how  precariously,  JB$U  further  enaeted,  That  all  persons  who  are  or 

and  no  matter  how  far  0$  aff brded I  toe .much  ahal^^^ 

matter  for  congratulation,  conjecture,  and  sua-  jndicUl  ^a^.  ondcr  the  Uni2«|  states,  or  the 

pense,  to  allow  much  room  for  other  thoughts*  State  of  Tennessee,  to  aid  in  any  way  in  the  existing 

At  8.20  p.  M.,   when  nine   hundred  fathoms  or  recent  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the 

had  heen  recovered,  the  rope  parted  at  one  of  Unit°d  States,  or  who  are  or  ehallhave  been  military 

4-^A  anr\„n\a    «*v^  *kL  waaWm  onAaA      Vnnr  or  »»▼*»  officers  of  the  so  called  Confederate  States 

the  swivels,  and  the  work  was  ended.    A  our  ftboTe  ^  pank  of       ^  inthe          w  UeQimat 

other  attempts  were  subsequently  made  with  in  the  nayy>  or  who  nave  left  seats  in  the  United 
the  grapnels,  and  twice  it  was  supposed  that  States  Congress,  or  seats  in  the  Lenalature  of  the 
the  cable  had  been  grappled,  but  the  rope  part-  State  of  Tennessee  to  aid  said  rebellion,  or  hare  re- 
ed when  about  five  hundred  fathoms  had  been  jfcngj  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  Uni- 
recovered,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  g » Sjft3^^ 

until  the  ensuing  year.  any  way  \n  treating  otherwise  than  lawfully  prison. 

TEN  NESSEE.    The  proceedings  of  the  Con-  ere  of  war  persons  found  in  the  United  States  ser- 

vention  having  been  ratified  on  the  22d  of  Feb-  vice  as  officers,  soldiers,  seamen,  or  in  any  other 

roary,  as  related  in  the  preceding  volume  of  "P*^^0*  ^onBcTh.0  h*Y****n  or  «•  ***;- 

4  uiwjf,  w  ^u\  1*«J- ™£Xi^;i  k™  ^«,t™,i  tees  from  tho  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 

this  work,  the  election  which  had  been  ordered  in£  ^  wbelBoilf  or  per^  who  fei<fpretended 

to  be  held  in  the  event  of  such  ratification,  on  offices  under  the  government  of  States  in  msurrec- 
the  4th  of  March,  for  Governor  and  members  tion  against  the  United  States,  or  persona  who  left 
of  the  Legislature,  also  took  place.  W.  G.  their  homes  within  the  jurisdiction  and  protection 
Brownlo^e  nominee, of  the  Convention,  w«.  tt^^f^M  %£?SgXffit££ 
chosen  Governor.  The  Legislature  met  at  military  lines  into  the  so-called  Confederate  States 
Nashville  on  the  8d  of  April,  and  on  the  6th  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion,  shall  be  de- 
ratified  the  United  States  constitutional  amend-  nied  and  refused  the  privilege  of  the  elective  Iran, 
inent  It  also  reorganized  tho  State  Govern-  chjf •  j*  this  Stot*  fOT  the  term  of  fifteen  yean  from 
ment,  and  elected  David  T.  Patterson  and  Jo-  ^^l^jg^tn  other  persons  ex- 
seph  S.  Fowler  Senators  to  Congress.  The  COpt  those  mentioned  in  Section  I.  of  this  act  are 
most  important  law  passed  was  the  one  regn-  hereby  and  hereafter  excluded  and  denied  the  ex- 
isting the  elective  franchise,  of  which  the  fol-  ercise  of  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise  in  this 

lowing  is  an  extract :  thiaact* **  ^^  °f  ***  ***** *°m  *" ******* of 

Be  it  enacted  by  tU  General  Assembly  of  the  State  **f  ^/^^^ff^L^J^lP^  "tfbo 

of  Tennessee,  That  the  following  persons,  to  wit :  1st  challenged  by  an  admitted  voter  of  Section  I.  of  tins 

Every  white  man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  citizen  •*  on  offering  his  vote,  and  thereupon  the  judges 

of  the  United  States,  and  a  citizen  olTtne  county  °J  elections  shall  peremptorily,  to  the   person  so 

wherein  he  may  offer  his  vote,  six  months  next  pre-  *•%*&&,  b?fore  P?™11??*  ^,m,toiI0^L*dm.mMi; 

ceding  the  day  of  election,  and  publicly  known  to  ^r.the  following  oath ;  said  oath  to  be  token  by  aU 

have  entertained  unconditional  tnion  sentiments,  &*&*  ?f  elections  and  candidates  for  office  : 

from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  until  the  present  ..    J801!™11^  "TTw    it  -S Pq*? A*7*j*i 

time;  and  2d.  Every  white  man,  a  citizen  of  the  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  defend  it 

United  States,  and  a  citizen  of  the  county  wherein  *gwnst  the  assaults  of  all  its  enemies ;  that  I  im  an 

he  may  offer  his  vote,  six  months  next  preceding  £?tnre  friend   of  the   Government  of  the    United 

the  day  of  election,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  States:  that  I  will  heartily  aid  and  assist  the  lorai 

twenty-one  years,  since  Ma?ch  4, 1865,  provided  that  Pfotf*  hwf^JT?Jaf  I*  ado5tod  ™  *J 

he  has  not  Seen  engaged  in  armed  rebellion  against  **>•  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ana  under  all 

the  authority  of  the  United  States,  voluntarily;  and  J**1  "£  P^MM^Dt,"w1S  ™-  PniBaa,lc1e  £««* 

8d.  Every  white  man  of  lawful  age,  coming  from  an-  *°  establish  the  national  authority  over  all  the  peo- 

other  State,  and  being  a  citizen  oTthe  United  States.  P1*  °*  f™"*  8tate  J™  ;c»m^.Tj?7ccd  in  ^5 

on  proof  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  being  a  J»t">n»!  Union ;  and  that  I  will  tathftillv  and  moat 

citizen  of  the  county  wherein  he  may  offer  his  vote  Jg** "^  "uPoort  Md  dSf!nd  **  P?118^00,  ^V*6 

six  months  next  preceding  the  day  of  election ;  and  «■*•  of  Tennessee,  and  the  amendments  and  ached- 

4th.  Every  white  man  a  citizen  of  this  State,  and  a  ule^crSunt5  »Pl*n*«!  utA  ^S?^  h/  V16  Sf°?}* 

citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has served  as  a  sol-  °J  £"  £2d  dav  of  February,  min/  also  ad  acta 

dier  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  Jj£  **■•  General  Assembly sssembled  inaccordance 

or  hereafter  may  be  honorably  discharged   there-  therewith:  and  that  I  take  this  oath  freely  volnn. 

from ;  and  5th.  Every  white  mai,  of  lawful  age,  and  t**1!'  •«<*  without  any  mental  reservation.   So  help 

a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  citizen  of  the  me  Uo<L 

county  wherein  he  may  offer  his  vote  six  months  A.       .wV^T"^..*    *l  any  person  taking 

next  preceding  the  day  of  election,  who  was  con-  4h»  oath  falsely  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury,  end  shall 

scripted  by  force   into   the   so-called  Confederate  OT.ffer  aU  the  Pm*  *nd  Pities  attached  to  that 

army,  and  was  known  to  be  a  Union  man  on  proof  crime. 

of  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  established  by  the  .       .. . .  .    %  *  „  xi_  <c 1        1 

testimony  of  two  voters  under  the  previous  clauses  A  petition  was  presented  from  the     colored 

of  this  section;  and  6th.  Every  white  man  who  voted  citizens  of  Tennessee,"  asking  for  the  elective 

in  this  State  at  the  Presidential  election  in  November,  franchise,  in  which  they  said : 
1364,  or  voted  on  the  22d  of  February,  1865,  or  voted 

on  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  in  this  State,  and   all  We  know  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  and  are  ready 

others  who  had  taken  the  "  oath  of  allegiance"  to  to  bear  them.    We  know  the  duties  of  the  good  citi. 

the  United  States,  and  may  be  known  by  the  judges  sen,  and  are  ready  to  nerform   them  cheerfully, 

of  the  elections  to  have  been  true  friends  to  the  Gov-  Therefore,  we  humbly  and  respectfully  petition  tout 

eminent  of  the  United  States,  and  would  have  voted  honorable  body  to  place  us  in  a  position  in  which 

in  said  previously  mentioned  elections,  if  the  same  we  can    discharge  those  duties  more   effectually, 

had  been  holden  within  their  reach,  shall  be  entitled  namely :    We  ask  the  legal  right  to  use  the  elective 

to  the  privileges  of  the  elective  franchise.  franchise,  and  to  testify  upon  oath  to  the  troth  Id 
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the  several  court*  of  our  State.    We  do  not  ask  for  It  was  to  this  address  that  President  Johnson 

the  privileges,  wishing  to  shun  the  obligations  im.  alluded  in  the  following  despatch : 

posed  upon  us  by  them.  _          °     Jf^  ,      „  .   _  _ 

r            r             J  WASBnrOTOir,  Thursday,  July  20, 1S65. 

Beyond  ordering  five  hundred  copies  of  the  &on-  W.  G.  Brownlow  ; 

petition  to  be  printed,  a  motion  for  which  was  *hoPe  ■»*  ha™  nodoubt  you  will  see  that  the  re- 

««—:«/»  k»  „  „£*  ^  a\ \  +*.  in  «,*  aaa**u*  ««+:~~  cent  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  as 

carried  by  a  vote  ot  41  to  10,  no  definite  action  ^ovu*  by  the  peoplef  and  all  the  ,aws         |  b  tho 

was  taken  in  the  matter.  last  Legislature  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  fairly  exe- 

An  act  was  passed  on  the  9th  of  June,  ap-  cuted,  and  that  all  illegal  rotes  in  the  approaching 

portioning  the  representation  of  the  State  in  election  be  excluded  from  the  polls,  and  the  election 

the  United  States  Congress.    On  the  12th  the  $or  ?? mb£?  of  ^P*1?88  be  Wv  and  fairly  con' 
nAMmA.   :ao«^i   *  «JLi«m.«An   *-A^n~  *v*  ducted.    When  and  wherever  it  becomes  necessary 
Governor  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  to  employ  force  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the 
election  of  a  roll  delegation  of  members  of  Con-  protection  of  the  ballot-box  from  violence  and  fraud, 
gress  in  the  eight  districts  of  the  State,  and  for  you  are  authorized  to  call  upon  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas 
members  of  the  Legislature  where  there  were  *or  ■efficient  military  force  to  sustain  the  civil  au- 
vacancies,  to  be  held,  on  the  8d  of  August,  and  %£?«$:  *&  ^™£T£iZ^Z 
enjoining  on  the  sheriffs  and  judges  of  elections  hope  it  will  do  much  giod  in  reconciling  the  opposi- 
a  strict  enforcement  of  the  provisions  and  re-  tion  to  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
strictions  of  the  franchise  act,  which  made  it  law*  P&ssed  by  the  last  Legislature.    The  law  must 
the  duty  of  the  county  court  clerk   in  each  be  exeg»ted  and  the  .civil  authority  Bustained.    In 
county  to  open  and  keep  a  registration  of  voters,  ^a&a  Vfficit?^ 
and  to  furnish  certificates  of  registration,  with-  liberty  to  make  what  useyou  think  proper  of  this 
out  presenting  which  to  the  judges  at  the  polls  despatch.                    ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
no  person  was  entitled  to  vote.    lie  restric-  President  of  the  United  States, 
tions  of  the  franchise  law  were  such  as  to  ex-  On  the  18th  the  Governor  issued  another 
olude  a  large  number  of  citizens  from  the  right  proclamation,  declaring  the  act  to  limit   the 
of  suffi-age.    It  was  claimed  to  be  unconstitu-  elective  franchise  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ; 
konal,  and  met  with  much  opposition,  espe-  denouncing  as  rebels  all  who  should  unite  for 
cially  m  Middle  and  Western  Tennessee.    Mr.  the  purpose  of  defeating  its  execution ;  declaring 
William  Sale,  a  citizen  of  Memphis,  who  had  that  no  person  would  be  permitted  to  be  a  can- 
never  participated  in  the  war,  called  on  the  didate  until  he  had  taken  and  subscribed  the 
county  clerk  and  requested  that  his  name  might  required  oath ;  calling  upon  the  civil  authorities 
be  registered;  and  on  this  being  refused,  on  the  throughout  the  State  "to  arrest  and  bring  to 
ground  that  he  would  not  undertake  to  prove  justice  all  persons  who,  under  pretence  of  being 
that  he  had  been     publicly  known  to  have  en-  candidates  for    Congress  or  other  office,  are 
tertmned  loyal  sentiments  from  the  outbreak  travelling  over  the  State  denouncing  and  nulli- 
of  tfce  rebetoon  11U86I  "  he  hied  a  petition  be-  fTing  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land, 
fore  the  Hon.  William  M.  Smith,  Judge  of  the  ^d  spreading  sedition  and  a  spirit  of  rebellion ;  " 
Common  Law  and  Chancery  Court  of  Memphis,  ^d,  finally,  commanding  all  clerks  of  county 
praying  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  county  .  ©00^3  aQd  judges  of  elections  faithfully  to  per- 
clerk  to  issue  the  required   certificate.    The  form  the  duties  imposed  on  them  under  penalty 
cause  was  tried  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  Judge  of  being  held  to  a  strict  account.    Notwith- 
Smith  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  rendered  a  standing  all  the  Governor's  precautions,  con- 
decision  sustaining  the  franchise  law  as  valid  dderable  irregularities  crept  into  the  modes  of 
and  constitutional,  refusing  the  mandamus  and  registration,  and  after  the  election  he  issued  a 
dismissing  the  petition.     On  the  14th  of  July  proclamation  calling  upon  the  county  clerks  and 
Governor  Brownlow  published  an  "address,"  sheriffs  for  information  as  to  the  manner  in 
in  which,  after  arguing  m  favor  of  the  consti-  wnich  the  certificates  were  granted  and  the 
tutionahty  of  the  law,  he  continued :  0^5  administered.    The  results  of  this  inquiry 
Having  said  this  much  by  way  of  friendly  explana-  he  embodied  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature, 
tion,  I  come  to  the  principal  object  of  this  address,  which  assembled  in  October.    The  certificates, 
and  that  is,  that  this  important  law  is  already  set  at  he  said,  seemed  to  have  been  granted  in  five 
naught  in  many  local  cities  by  the  remissness  of  those  different  ways,  as  follows : 
whose  official  duty  it  is  to  execute  it,  to  announce  ,    ««.       ..           ..      .         .           ...       .    ,  . 

that  It  will  be  enforced  on  the  day  of  election  as  far  t  *•  J*7*"?  »•  »PPl»«*n*  was  known  to  the  clerk  to 


came 

HUUTO       — V»    .1      Mmr^. „„„     W«M#W.«     WVWU    TT.».      OT  elCCtlVC 

ar^sstodTVThe"ciTU  and  miUtary'authorities  unde£  franchise.' 
stand  each  other,  and  will  act  in  hannonv.    The  ••  uP.on. tbe  °*th  of  *•  apphcant  alone,  that  be 
commander  of  the  Military  Division  of  Tennessee  will  came  within  some  provision  of  the  law. 
aid  tho  civil  authorities  in  all  instances  when  the  \  The  production  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  or  Em- 
powers of  the  latter  arc  inadequate  to  protect  the  aes*T,  taken  at  some  time  by  the  applicant, 
ballot-box  from  fraudulent  voting,  or  remove  county  ,  ©.Where  the  .applicant  was  certified  or  vouched 
offioers  in  behalf  of  the  State,  no  matter  by  whom  for  b7  *°m*  official,  either  civil  or  military, 
elected.    This  step,  so  likely  to  become  necessary,  is  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  these  modes  he 
much  to              "~J                            -             ------ 

tion  yet 
and  the 
so  and 
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registered  were  thrown  out,  it  was  reduced  to  The  educational  and  charitable  institntionj 

89,509.  suffered  much  daring  the  war.    The  common- 

The  Legislature  met  again  in  October.    The  school  fund  was  appropriated  by  the  Confederate 

following  bill  to  render  persons  of  African  and  authorities.    The  Governor,  in  his  October  raes- 

Indian  descent  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  sage,  advised  that  this  fund  should,  as  far  as 

State,  was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  ten  possible,  be  replaced  out  of  the  proceeds  of  what 

to  nine,  but  failed  to  pass  the  House  of  Repre-  was  left  of  the  State  Bank.    "  This  large  fund," 

scntatives:  he  said,  "  emanated  mainly  from  the  General 

3i  it  madid  hy  the  General  AeeenMf  of  the  State  Government,  and  was  held  by  the  State  in 

nf  Tenrusue,  That  persons  of  African  or  Indian  de-  sacred  trust.     The  declaration  of  this  trust  may 

scent  are  hereby  declared  to  be  competent  witnesses  be  found  in  the  act  of  Congress  which  created 

^^£2^  {t>  *** u  4for  the  in8traction  of  chiMren  for- 

witnesses  in  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  and  evef •'    **&  bJ  tn*  Constitution  it  is  declared 

all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  of  this  State,  excluding  to  be  a  4 permanent  fund,'  'never  to  be  di- 

such  persons  from  competency,  are  hereby  repealed,  minished    by   legislative    appropriation,1  nor 

Resolutions  endorsing  the  administration  of  *he  interest  'devoted  to  any  other  use  than 

President  Johnson  were  tabled  by  a  vote  of  *"•  W?rtTT^Jen^our^!menJi  of  1comD^ 

thirty-five  to  twenty-five  in  the  House  of  Rep-  f  P?ols-  "    g®  ^T8!.!  .      th?  ,       ke?  r? 

resentatives.  and  the  following  was  adopted  in  f*™  with  the  destitute   and   long-neglected 

their  place,  by  a  vote  of  sixty  to  four :  ■ch«»  children,  no  matter  who  else  may  suffer, 

»    t    *  L.  \          *       1L     -   .  .  A    .        ...  and  then  settle  with  other  creditors  as  best  she 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  administration  of  hia  » 

Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  ™H*    „,                 -m*    i  a  v     i       on    •  .**- 

especially  his  declaration  that  treason  shall  be  made  ^he  Tennessee  Blind  School,  a  State  msutn- 

odioua,  and  traitors  punished.  tion  near  Nashville,  wns  entirely  destroyed  br 

Jnhis  message  to  the  Legislature  of  April  6th,  the  *****  *™»    T*"  PuPils>  "J"?  W" 

Governor  &low,  spealing  on  the  hud*  ™ feJS!!^^Jrf^  rfS^ it 

condition  of  tie  State,  Kg  S^S^SS^^SA  £&£ 

<jsf&p&  znrp^sstsv:  2-8?  ?™s>  char^  si-Mz 

demands  joni  attention.    This  include*  $8,000,000  the  State  in  1807,  were  totally  destroyed  by  the 

of  eight  per  cent  bonds  for  the  "defence  of  the  same  agency.    The  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  School 

State,     which  has  recently  been  discarded  by  the  at  Knorville  was  used  for  hospital  purposes  by 

people  at  the  ballot-box.     This  unauthorized  and  the  Federal  army. 

rffl^  The  whole  number  ot  prisoners  in  the  State 

annual  interest  of  $212,588.25.    The  interest  is  pre-  penitentiary  on  the  80th  of  September,  was 

tamed  to  have  been  paid  on  the  1st  of  January,  1861.  182,  of  whom  108  were  committed  by  the  civil 

It  is  not  known  how  much  has  been  paid,  if  any.  an(]  79  Dy  the  military  authorities. 

^h^^^S°In^bnC.r  bt2lLriw?^ti£  A  State  colored    convention  was  held  at 

tbe  absence  of  the  coupons.    Besides  this  debt,  tne    XT    t    .„  .,     *_.■■ ,  0.v  _-  *„_„#.     n.* 

State  has  bonds  for  internal  improvement  purposes,  Nashville,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  August    The 

and  has  endorsed  the  bonds  of  railroad  companies  to  following  preambles  and  resolutions  were  adopt- 

the  amount  of  $16,211,000.    For  these  the  State  is  ed  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one: 

Thi?^^6  SFZ^^^^J^^^t  **<""*>  We» in  convention  assembled,  in  orderto 

«iSSJ  Z  L lLl^E^t^«^I«^ItI?  deliberate/as  far  as  we  are  able,  upon  the  present 

Eterest  $1,185,048.25.  o/this debt  proper,  $66,665.66  ^fi^ISE5 ™lm  S TJa  ta1^  «  ieS 

matured  in  1861 ;  $61,250  in  1862  ;$lf  7,750  in  1668;  J^?!*01^  W6WlU  pUt  f0fth  *°  them  0Ur 

and  $58,500  in  1864 ;  in  all,  $866,166.66  at  once  to  be  j5w-^i  »n,o*  «>*  win  «i»Kii.K  on  a<Mr»«a  ♦«  ifam 

provided for.  _ The U^Her .Ute.  th.t the boj.d;  JtS^^M^&^SZSST 

mrt«^inl8«lwew«taeBiM»^onofMidheld  wi^a,  The  peiitioa  presented  by  the  colore! 

by  the  Sate  lubiect  to  j|djuatin«t  «t  the  end  of  the  ]e  of  Tennc ^  to  ,&  wirfature  thewot  hu 

war."    Beudee  these,the  SUte  held  bonds,  mostly  J^^  dl8pow!d  of  b,  that  body,  as  we  nndersU*!, 

who  inrfonously  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  nat  onal  ^     down  the  ute  iniquitOM  rebellion,  and  «- 

flay     Double  payment  can  probabjy  be  avoided.  {^1*^  not  only  our  h2manity  and  right  to  free- 

Bndence  must  oe  in  existence  by  which  they  can  be  dom    bl£  0ur  just  claim  to  all  Jther  rights  under 

identified     The  notorious  condition  of  our  State  af-  ^   Government ;  therefore  be  it               * 

fairs  has  been  sufficient  to  put  dealeri lupon their  j^,^  That  We  protest  against  the  Congressional 

ESiLS^iSSf  ^-  n0^«^ni^Siv  ^  delegation  from  Tenneaseeleine  received  into  tat 

TenUv  sold,  payment  to  the  present  holders  may  be  Coi*     g of  VM  UniM  Stetcs  ^ ^  Legi»latnre of 

justly  stopped.  Tennessee  does  not  grant  the  petition  before  it  prior 

The  debt  due  and  to  be  provided  for  at  once,  *°  December  1, 1865. 

according  to  the  report  of  the  Comproller  to  Other  resolutions  were  adopted,  appointing  a 

the  Legislature  at  its  ses;ion  in  October,  was  committee,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from 

$1,213,719.66.  each  county,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  th« 
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freedmen,  and  report  to  the  Bureau  at  Nash-  being  plainly  marked  on  a  substantial  board  at 

ville.    Addresses  were  also  agreed  upon,  to  the  the  head  of  his  grave.    During  the  same  time 

colored  people  and  white  citizens  of  the  State.  the  bodies  of  about  5,000  officers  and  soldiers 

The  following,  in  relation  to  the  habits  of  the  were  sent  home,  secured  in  metallic  cases, 
freedmen,  is  from  the  "Knoxville  Whig  "of        TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

September  27th  The  public  domain  of  the  United  States  lying 

Thousands  of  free  colored  persons  are  congregat-  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  comprehended 

ing  in  and  around  tbe  large  towns  in  Tennessee,  and  within  nine  territorial  governments,  viz. :  Ari- 

thousands  are  coming  in  from  other ^States,  one-third  ^n-    Colorado,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  Ne- 

of  whom  cannot  get  employment.    Indeed  less  than  b^     N       Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wasliington,  to 

one-third  of  them  want  employment,  or  feel  willing  v**"«h  ^vnjuwiuw,  /t     "? /T7  "  U9*tUkbw*ai  w 

to  stoop  to  work.    They  entertain  the  erroneous  idea  which  may  be  added  the  district  set  apart  for 

that  the  Government  is  bound  to  supply  ail  their  the  Indian  tribes  removed  from  the  old  States 

wants,  and  even  to  furnish  them  with  houses,  if,  in  of  the  Union,  known  as  the  Indian  Territory, 

order  to »do  that,  the  white  occupante  must  be  turned  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Thirty-eighth 

out.    There  is  a  large  demand  for  labor  in  every  sec-  /\^«««*»«.  *~  ^^  „  ^AWr  a*      .,. +^  / ^      n  a 

tion  of  the  State,  bSt  tbe  colored  people,  with  here  2?n8,*S8  to  fon?  ?  now  Territory,  to  be  called 

and  there  a  noble  exception,  scorn  the  idea  of  work.  Wyoming,  out  ot  the  southwest  part  of  Dakota, 

They  fiddle  and  dance  at  night,  and  lie  around  the  but  failed  to  become  a  law.     In  anticipation  of 

stores  and  street  corners  in  the  daytime,  the  admission  of  Colorado  into  the  Union  before 

Gov.  Brownlow,  in   his  October  message,  the  publication  of  this  work,  that  Territory  has 

avowing  himself  deeply  impressed  with  the  ap-  been  described  under  its  special  head, 
prehension  of  future  troubles,  growing  out  of        Arizona. — The  general  lines  of  this  Territory 

the  antagonism  of  the  races,  advocated  the  re-  are  thus  defined  in  the  organic  act,  approved 

moval  of  the  negro  population  to  a  separate  February  24,  1863.:    "All  that  portion  of  the 

territory  in  a  climate  adapted  to  their  nature,  present  Territory  of  New  Mexico  situated  west 

and  there  settling  them  as  a  nation  of  freedmen.  of  a  line  running  due  south  from  the  point  where 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  granting  them  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Territory  of  Colo- 

the  elective  franchise  within  the  State,  he  said :  rado  joins  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Terri- 

I  think  it  would  be  bad  policy,  as  well  as  wrong  in  tory  of  New  Mexico."    This  region  embraces 

principle,  to  open  the  ballot-box  to  the  uninformed  an  area  of  120,912  square  miles,  or  77,888,680 

and  exceedingly  stunid  slaves  of  the  Southern  cotton,  acres,  which  is  three  times  as  large  as  the  State 

rice,  and  sugar  netis.    If  allowed  to  vote,  the  great  of  New  york#     While  it  hag  80me  barren  and 

majority  of  them  would  be  influenced  by  leading  se-  ,      ,  .  .  _,        i  ,   i 

cessionuts  to  vote  against  the  Government,  as  they  desolate  country,  no  mineral  region  belonging 

would  be  largely  under  the  influence  of  this  class  of  to  the  United  States,  not  excepting  California, 

men  for  years  to  cc        *~     •--  *-  -._**  ^      .  r.      .  *»__   ^-    •*._       *._-*.  n 

tivate  their  lands. 

become  satisfied 

they  will  extend  «•,  «uvruw«  v«»v««,  »uu  «.x vF«»v  nuuw  .-       .  -      ,  -   .   .      -    -      .         „,, 

this  question  must  be  regulated  by  the  State  author-  or  to  agricultural  and  mining  pursuits.     The 

ities,  and  by  the  loyal  voters  of  the  State,  not  by  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Santa  Cruz,  the  San 

General  Government.  Pedro,  and  other  streams,  are  large,  and  equal 

He  advocated  the  admission  of  freedmen  to  in  fertility  to  any  agricultural  district  in  the 

testify  in  the  courts,  urging  that  much  of  thev  United  States.    The  San  Pedro  Valley,  over 

repugnance  to  negro  testimony  was  the  result  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  is,  perhaps,  the 

of  eduoation  and  habit.     u  It  is  required  of  the  best  farming  district  south  of  the  Gila  River, 

white  witness,*'  said  the  Governor,  u  that  he  The  Sonoita  Valley,  which  opens  into  the  Santa 

shall  be  disinterested,  and  shall  have  sufficient  Cruz  near  Calabazas,  is  some  fifty  miles  long, 

intelligence  to  *  understand  the  obligation  of  an  Prescott,  the  Territorial  capital,  is  the  heart  of 

oath.9    Let  the  same  be  required  of  the  negro,  a  mining  district  of  remarkable  productiveness, 

lie  is  now  subject  to  the  same  penalties  for  The  first  house  was  erected  in  June,  1868,  and 

perjury  that  the  white  man  is ;  and  as  he  is  re-  now  the  town  has  some  hundreds  of  inhabitants, 

ligiously  inclined,  he  will  no  doubt  take  the  and  the  country  for  fifty  miles  about,  including 

proper  views  of  the  penalty  in  the  world  to  a  dozen  mining  districts  and  farming  valleys,  is 

come.    Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  largely  taken  up  by  settlers.    The  valleys  will, 

juries  are  the  exclusive  judges  of  the  weight  of  it  is  thought,  produce  good  crops  without  irri- 

evidence,  and  that  they  will  not  fail  to  take  gation,  as  the  rains  in  this  region  are  frequent 

into  consideration  the  degree  of  intelligence,  and  heavy.     Of  the  mining  interests  in  the 

and  the  character  for  honor  and  veracity  of  the  vicinity    of  Prescott,   the   Hon.  Richard   C. 

witnesses,  whether  white  or  black.19  McOormick,  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  speaks 

It  appears  from  the  books  of  the  Government  as  follows : 
undertaker  at  NashviUe,  that  since  the  Federal       The  ailrface  oreg  of  tWrt  m|neg  of    w  sil      and 

occupation,  12,284  Federal  soldiers  and  Govern-  copper  whicn  x  had  assayed  in  San  Francisco,  were 

merit  employes,  who  had  died  from  wounds  pronounced  equal  to  any  surface  ores  ever  tested  by 

and  disease,  were  buried  there,  besides  about  the  metallurgists,  who  are  among  the  most  skilful 

8,000  Confederate  soldiers  and  10,000  refugees  Jnd  experienced  in  the  city,  and,  so  far  as  ore  has 

and  contrabands.    The  cost  to  the'Government  ftj  *«*"£  XaS  l^deLTa-d 

was  fivo  dollars  for  every  soldier  buried,  the  the  ores  are  of  raried  classes,  usually  such  as  to  be 

nmne  of  each  and  the  number  of  his  regiment  readily  and  inexpensively  worked,  while  the  facilities 
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for  working  tbem  an  of  a  superior  order.    At  tfao  supporter  of  the  administration.   Tbe  Territorial 

wafat^hand11^*11*  E^&lJISb    U^a^i  LeSislatnre  constate  0f  seven  members,  four  for 

roadsma/beo^eo^^^^  Yarapai,  and  one  for  each  of  the  other  three 

cost.    Some  of  the  streams  are  dry  at  certain  seasons,  counties. 

which  fact  renders  placer  mining  an  uncertain  enter-        Dakota, — The  absence  of  any  special  attrac- 

prise  in  this  part  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory;  tions  in  the  form  of  rich  deposits  of  the  pre- 

the  temperature  is  never  oppressively  waVm;  and  ntoJ7 ln  population  or  agncultural  development 

the  nights,  even  in  midsummer,  are  refreshingly  cool  to  be  less  marked  than  that  of  some  others, 

and  bracing.   The  ascent  from  the  river  by  the  roads  The  chief  sources  of  wealth  continue  to  be  the 

from  La  Pa*  and  Mojave  is  so  easy,  that  with  the  various  kinds  of  furs  yielded  by  its  forests  and 

ElL»^^  ***  «*  ?***»*  *  ~*T  «*f  *  the 
The  distance  by  either  road  is  about  one  hundred  -Eastern  States.  A  very  serious  obstacle  to  inl- 
and sixty  miles,  and  the  charge  for  freight  from  six  migration  has  been  the  hostility  of  the  (Sioux 
to  eight  cents  per  pound.  Contracts  may  now  be  and  other  Indian  tribes  living  within  the  iTerri- 
made  for  the  delivery  of  machinery  at  Prescott  from  toPT  who  m  ,plte  of  ^  efforts  of  the  Govern. 
San^Francisco,  vta  the  Colorado,  for  ten  cents  per  ^  ^^  ^  ft  ^  ^^  foT(^  ^^ 

'  tained  during  the  year  a  predatory  warfare 
Weaver  and  Wickenburg,  upon  the  Hassay-  along  the  great  routes  of  travel  connecting  the 
ampa,  south  of  Prescott,  are  important  mining  valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  tbe  Pacific  coast 
centres  eastward  from  Prescott,  upon  the  Agua  Many  stations  of  the  overland  mail  routes  were 
Frio,  the  Verde,  the  Salinas,  and  other  streams,  plundered  and  burned ;  small,  isolated  bands  of 
to  the  New  Mexican  line ;  exploring  parties  have  emigrants  were  cut  off  and  murdered ;  and  travel 
discovered  evidences  of  great  mineral  wealth  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  rendered  inl- 
and excellent  agricultural  districts.  Northward  safe  unless  by  large  bands,  having  a  military 
to  the  villages  of  the  Moquia,  and  the  San  Juan  escort.  During  the  spring  and  summer  the 
River,  the  country  is  but  little  known,  but  be-  Government  largely  increased  its  forces  west  of 
lieved  to  be  prolific  in  the  precious  ores  and  in  the  Missouri  River,  a  portion  being  computed  of 
timber.  Some  of  the  most  promising  districts  men  lately  in  the  Confederate  military  service; 
have  never  yet  been  prospected.  In  the  opinion  and  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  Generals 
of  many  persons,  the  richest  mines  lie  in  the  Connor  and  Sully,  soon  induced  the  Indians  to 
unexplored  eastern  part  of  the  Territory.  For  sue  for  peace.  On  the  recommendation  of 
a  year  after  the  organization  of  its  government!  these  officers,  a  commission,  composed  of  offi- 
the  Territory  was  without  a  mail  or  post-office,  cers  of  the  army  and  civilians,  was  sent  to  the 
Now  a  weekly  mail  is  established  from  Los  Upper  Arkansas  and  the  Upper  Missouri,  and 
Angeles  to  Prescott,  and  eastward  to  Santa  Fe",  satisfactory  treaties  were  made  with  such  of  the 
via  the  85th  parallel,  where  it  connects  with  tribes  as  could  be  reached  before  the  close  of 
that  for  the  Missouri  River.  Other  routes  the  season.  The  Territorial  officers  of  Dakota 
have  been  proposed,  and  a  company  is  organ-  are  the  same  as  in  1864.  An  election  for  mem- 
ized  to  furnish  telegraphic  communication  be-  bers  of  the  Legislature  was  hold  in  the  Territory 
tween  Los  Angeles  and  Prescott,  and  so  put  the  on  October  6th,  at  which  the  Republicans  were 
Territory  in   immediate  communication  both  successful. 

with  the  Pacific  and.  Atlantic  coast.  Idaho. — The  almost  incalculable  richness  of 

Being  primarily  a  quartz  mining  country,  the  mineral  deposits  of  this  Territory  has  at- 

Arizona  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  other  tracted  thither  a  large  population,  although  for 

Western  Territories,  to  which  the  quick  returns  how  long  a  time  it  is  destined  to  receive  so 

from  surface  mining  have  attracted  a  large  but  rapid  an  influx  cannot  now  be  determined, 

often  fluctuating  population.    With  the  aid  of  The  present  number  of  inhabitants  is  consider- 

machinery  and  capital,  and  ready  communica-  ably  over  twenty  thousand.    The  capital  was 

tions  with  more  settled  regions,  a  steady  increase  in  1 865,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  removed  from 

in  population  may  be  expected.    The  present  Lewiston  to  Boise  City,  a  substantial  town  of 

number  of  inhabitants  is  between  15,000  and  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  inhabitants, 

20,000,  exclusive  of  Indians.    The  latter  have  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Territory.     It 

proved  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  growth  and  is  the  depot  for  all  the  mining  region  so  for  dis- 

prosperity  of  the  Territory;  but  in  consequence  covered  in  Southern  Idaho,  although  there  are 

of  the  superior  ability  of  the  United  States  Gov-  no  mines  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  town. 

ernment  to  strengthen  the  military  posts  there,  The  principal  town  of  the  Territory  is  Idaho 

a  considerable  abatement  of  this  nuisance  may  City,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Boise  City,  situ* 

be  expected.   Arizona  is  at  present  divided  into  ated  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  "placer"  district* 

four  counties,  each  named  from  a  prominent  and  containing  from  Hyq  thousand  to  seven 

Indian  tribe  residing  within  its  borders:  Mo-  thousand  inhabitants  on  week  days,  and  doable 

javc,  Pima,  Yarapai,  and  Yuma,    The  Territo-  that  number  on  Sundays,  when  the  miners  for 

rial  government  is  the  same  as  in  1864.    An  miles  around  assemble  there  for  business  or 

election  was  held  in  September  for  delegates  to  pleasure.    In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1865,  the 

Congress,  at  which  1,848  votes  were  cast,  re-  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss  of 

muting  in  the  choice  of  John  N.  Goodwin,  a  property  being  estimated  at  $1,500,000;   Ira* 
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within  two  or  three  months  the  burnt  district  Choctaws,  Ohickasaws,  Osages,  Seminoles,  Sen- 
was  entirely  rebuilt  in  a  more  substantial  style  ecas,  Shawnees,  and  Qaapaws  : 
than  before.  Whereas,  the  aforesaid  nations  and  tribes,  or  bands 
There  are  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining  of  Indians,  or  portions  thereof;  were  induced  by  the 

accurately  the  product  of  the  Idaho  gold  mines.  PS0"?*1^;  of  *h*  ?mbsa2efk°C  thf,  "J-**11*} c™- 

in,«  u„~™«  Am^nn+  aa~~a**a  fA*^£<i~A;n  fi»A  federate  States,  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 

Ihe  kno*  n  amount  deposited  for  coinage  in  the  G^ernment  0?  the  Uuited  Stateg  and*t0  enter  into 

San  Francisco  mint  for  the  year  ending  Decern-  treaty  stipulations  with  said  so-called  Confederate 

ber,  1864.  was  reported  at  $3,500,000,  and  the  Stateg  whereby  they  have  made  themselves  liable  to 

total  yield  of  the  year  was  estimated  at  $6,000,-  *  forfeiture  of  all  rights  of  every  kind,  character,  and 

000.    In  hla  last  annual  message  Governor  Lyon  S^^W^r?^  &E?  promised  and  guaranteed 

.*-«^;i   *i«*  :•»  i Q£K  ««-A»  *i*  Ann  nnn  «™f>;  nf  *°  tnem  bJ  tne  United  States;  and  whereas  the  Gov- 

Stated,  that  in  1865  over  $17,000,000  worth  of  emment  of  the  United  States  has  maintained  its  su- 

gold  and  suver  had  been  produced  in  the  Tern-  premacy  and  authority  within  its  limits ;  and  whereas 
tory,  and  that  the  yield  was  increasing.  The  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  act  with  mag- 
following  extract  from  his  message  exhibits  the  nanimity  wit*  all  parties  deserving  its  clemency,  and 
mineral  resources  of  Idaho :  *?  reestablish  order  and  legitimate  authority  among 
WiM  a<»vi**v*»  "*  awmiv  .  the  in{jian  tnbes  j  and  whereas  the  undersigned  rep- 

,  , .  ,,            .        -  ..                 ,..-,.           .  resentatives  or  parties  connected  with  said  nations 

A  bird  a-eye  view  of  the  accumulating ^discoveries  and  tribeg  of  inJUns  have  become  satisfied  that  it  is 

in  our  mineral  resources  reveals  that  we  have  no  less  ,for  tQe  general  good  of  the  people  to  reunite  with  and 

than  three  thousand  gold  and  silver  bearing  quarto  be  ^tSred  to  the  relation  Which  formerly  existed 

ledges,  graded  in  their  value  as  m  their  richness,  and  between  them  and  the  United  States,  and  as  indica- 

new  discoveries  and  new  locations  are  being  made  Ure  of  our  per80nai  feelings  in  the  premises,  and  of 

almost  dauy.     The  width  of  these  lodes,  or  leads,  otir  severai  nationg  and  lribe-  80  £r  ag  we  aro  aa. 

vanes  from  three  to  thirty  feet,  and  they  prospect  thorized  and  empowered  to  speak  for  them ;    and 

from  $20  to  $200  per  ton.    Located  usually  where  vhsrM8  queations  have  arisen  as  to  the  status  of  the 

water  power  and  Umber  are  in  abundance,  they  offer  nation8|  tribes,  and  bands  that  have  made  treaties 

the  highest  inducements  to  the  enterprising  capital-  with  the  eQQU£es  of  the  United  gtat     which  m  now 

ists,  whose  investment  can  rarely  fail  of  being  of  the  being  di8CU8Sed,  and  our  relations  settled  by  treaty 

most  remunerative  character.    Among  the  other  use-  ^Oilh*  United  8tate8  Commissioners,  now  at  Fort 

ful  ores  which  have  been  discovered  within  the  past  8mith  for  thftt  pBrpose : 

year,  tin,  cinnabar,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  in  many  The  undersigneddo  hereby  acknowledge  themselves 

forms,  are  of  the  first  value;  yet  pUtina,  antimony,  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of 

nickel,  bismuth^  iridium,  and  rhodium,  simple  or  America,  and  covenant  and  agree  that  hereafter  they 

compounded  wiOi  other  minerals,  are  found  in  van-  will  in  ?„  thi        ncoguae  {he  Government  of  the 

ous  localities.    But  thisis  not  all:  bedsof  the  best  of  United  SULUiSBM  exeFcising  executive  jurisdiction 

coaL  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  with  rock  salt,  oyer  th        and  wiU  no|  ent*.  into  an    alJlegiaDC0  or 

sulphur,  and  gypsum  (better  known  as  the  fertilizing  conventional  agreement  with  any   Statef  nation, 

plaster  of  commerce),  while  the  most  precious  of  power   or  go^gnty  whatsoever]  that  any  treaty 

gems-the  diamond-has  been   discovered   in  our  £r  ^nw  for  accession  of  lands,  or  any  act  heri 

gulches ;  all  gmm  a  feeling  foretaste  of  the iillimit-  tofbra  done  b    them  or         of  their'         ^  b   which 

able  extent  of  Idaho  s  varied  mineral  wealth  when  ^ey  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  tfnited  States, 

the  hand  of  man  shall  have  unbosomed  her  hidden  «.  hftpfthv  rarokftd  «„d  rAnAimtsA. 


Yirgiiu  x  am  urercoui  »  uouioua  rajw  m«rreiWu8  protection  for  8ecurity  of  persons  and  property  of  the 
deposits,  whieb i  will  require  the  industry  of  ages  to  *:e8pective  natiou8  or  tribes,  and  declaWits  willing- 
develop  and  exhaust.  nwJ  to  entor  lnto  treatie8  to  arranKe  and  settle  all 


arrange 

questions  relating  to  and  growing  out  of  former 
Indian  Territory. — Soon  after  the  tormina-  treaties  of  such  nations  with  the  so-called  Confeder- 
tion  of  the  late  civil  war,  the  Choctaws  and  ate  States,  at  this  counoil  now  convened  for  that  pur. 
other  tribes  in  this  Territory  who  had  sided  P°ae,  or  at  such  time  in  future  as  may  be  appointed, 
with  the  Confederates,  sought  to  make  terms  After  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  further  dele- 
with  the  United  States  Government,  expressing  gations  of  Confederate  Indians,Comanches,  Som- 
an earnest  desire  to  return  to  their  homes  and  inoles,  Creeks,  Washitas,  Potawatamies,  Ohero- 
resume  their  former  occupations.  Although  by  kees,  and  others,  arrived  at  the  fort,  and  joined 
taking  up  arms  they  had  forfeited  the  privi-  in  the  negotiations,  urging  that  their  lands,  an- 
leges  they  had  previously  enjoyed  from  the  nuities,  and  other  possessions  ought  not  to  be 
Government,  it  was  determined  to  act  with  forfeited.  On  the  21st  a  treaty  was  signed  by 
clemency  toward  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  the  commissioners  and  the  Choctaws  and  Chick- 
might  thereby  be  deterred  from  future  aggros-  asaws,-  providing  for  peace  and  friendship  be- 
sions.  Accordingly  a  commission,  oom prising  tween  the  United  States  and  said  tribes;  that 
Judge  Cooler,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ;  they  will  ezei  t  all  their  influence  in  compelling 
CoL  Welles,  Superintendent  of  the  Southwest-  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  to  maintain  peaceful 
era  Indians;  Thomas  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia;  relations  with  each  other,  with  the  Indians  cf 
Gen.  Parker,  of  Gen.  Grant's  staff;  Gens.  Her-  the  Territory,  and  with  the  United  States ;  that 
ron  and  Harney,  met  in  counoil  at  Fort  Smith,  slavery  shall  be  abolished  forever ;  that  the 
Arkn,  in  September,  the  representatives  of  the  freedmen  shall  be  suitably  provided  for;  that 
chief  tribes  residing  in  the  Territory,  and  made  lands  shall  be  issued  to  the  Indians  of  Kansas 
Ihe  following  treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  elsewhere ;  that  the  right  of  way  shall  be 
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granted  to  railroads;  and  that  the  consolidation  orado.     This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 

of  Indian  tribes,  with  a  Territorial  form  of  gov*  formation  is  so  open  and  perforated  by  water, 

eminent,  shall  be  recommended  by  them  to  that  the  sulphnrets   have  been  decomposed, 

their  respective  councils.  For  the  same  reason  miners  in  Montana  are 

Montana. — Like  Idaho,  this  Territory  presents  not  troubled  with  water,  and  are  saved  the 
great  inducements  to  emigrants,  and  her  popu-  heavy  expenses  of  pumping, 
lation,  estimated  at  considerably  over  80,000,  is  .  The  silver  ores  are  in  the  form  of  argentifer- 
composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  men  who  ous  galena,  which  must  be  smelted  as  Western 
built  up  Colorado  so  rapidly,  and  who,  upon  lead  ores  are,  and  the  silver  separated  from  the 
the  exhaustion  of  the  surface  deposits,  left  that  lead  ores  by  cupellation.  The  silver  ores  are 
Territory  for  the  richer  diggings  just  discovered  much  more  trustworthy  than  those  yielding 
in  the  north.  When  her  placers  become  ex-  gold ;  and  experience  has  already  shown  that 
bausted,  of  whioh  there  seems  no  immediate  silver  mining  will  be,  in  Montana,  more  profit- 
probability,  Montana  must  undoubtedly  expect  able  than  gold  mining.  The  veins  are  more 
a  temporary  diminution  of  her  population ;  but  uniform  in  the  yield,  and  last  better.  The 
in  the  development  of  her  gold-bearing  quarts  large  and  constant  supply  of  water  is  of  im- 
veins,  of  which  the  number  is  almost  incalcu-  mense  benefit  to  mining  operations  in  Montana, 
lable,  she  will  have  the  elements  of  a  steady  as  well  as  the  facility  of  movement ;  the  conn- 
and  permanents  increase.  The  population  at  try  everywhere  abounding  in  natural  roads, 
present  centres  around  the  mining  towns  of  which  do  not  easily  become  broken  up. 
Virginia  City,  10,000  inhabitants,  Helena  City  The  veins  of  copper  ores  have  been  traced 
8,000,  and  Diamond  City  4,000.  for  a  great  extent,  and  the  ores  are  found  to 

One  of  the  most  surprising  geographical  facts  yield  from  thirty-three  to  sixty -five  per  cent ; 

about  Montana  is,  that  it  is  reached  by  steam-  but  little  attention  is  as  yet  given  to  this  metal, 

boat  from  St.  Louis.    Travellers  and  freight  are  as  gold  and  silver  monopolize  the  attention  of 

now  transported  by  steamboat,  and  without  the  people.  .    . 

transshipment,  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Benton,        Sidney  Egerton  is  the  Governor  of  Montana, 

in  the  heart  of  Montana;  and  freight,  in  the  and  H.  P.  Torrey,  Territorial  Secretary.    The 

£  roper  season  of  navigation,  may  be  got  to  capital  is  Virginia  City.    An  election  for  dele- 

[ontana  quicker  than  to  Denver  City.    This  gate  to  Congress  was  held  in  September,  which 

cheap  mode  of  communication  will  be  of  vast  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Samuel  McLean,  the 

importance  to  the  new  Territory,  and  light-  Democratic  candidate,  by  a  majority  of  about 

draught  boats  are  now  building  at  Louisville  a  thousand. 

especially  for  the  Montana  trade.  These  will  Nebraska. — Unlike  the  Territories  lying  along 
supersede  the  boats  now  used,  which  are  some-  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Nebraska 
times  delayed  on  the  upper  waters.  The  river  has  few  or  no  deposits  of  precious  ores  in  h* r 
voyage  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Benton  is  now  soil,  although  iron  and  coal  are  believed  to  ex- 
made  in  twenty-eight  days,  and  freight  is  oar-  ist  in  great  abundance.  As  a  grazing  country 
ried  at  the  price  of  ten  cents  per  pound.  it  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  the  soil  produces  in 
Among  recent  discoveries  in  the  Territory  abundance  all  the  cereals  of  the  West.  Besides 
was  that  of  a  rich  gulch  on  the  eastern  slope  being  a  fine  agricultural  and  stock-raising  conn- 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  called  the  u  Last  try,  Nebraska  is  also  the  great  starting-point 
Chance,"  near  which  there  sprang  into  exist-  and  highway  for  travel  over  the  Plains,  whence 
enoc,  in  a  few  months,  the  populous  mining  her  lands  are  much  sought  after  by  emigrants, 
town  of  Helena  City.  The  gold  discoveries  Fine  lands  can  be  taken  under  the  homestead 
next  extended  across  the  mountains,,  to  the  law,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  good 
bead-waters  of  the  Blaokfoot,  where  some  im-  settlements,  where  the  settler  will  have  all  the 
portant  deposits  have  been  opened.  East  of  advantages  of  churches  and  schools  already 
the  Missouri  River,  during  last  summer,  dis-  established.  Improved  farms  can  be  purchased 
coveries  were  made  at  Confederate  Gulch,  in  tracts  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  with 
where  Diamond  City,  now  containing  four  from  forty  to  eighty  acres  under  cultivation, 
thousand  inhabitants,  has  since  gathered.  It  with  small  dwelling  and  outbuildings,  for  from 
is  reported  that  the  deposits  there  are  of  great  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre.  As  a  general  rule,  farms 
riohness.  Gold  lodes  occur  everywhere  in  can  be  bought  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  im- 
connection  with  gulch  diggings.  One  of  the  provements,  owing  to  the  constant  emigration  to 
best  gold  lode-mining  districts  is  on  the  Mad-  the  adjacent  gold  mines  of  Colorado  and  Idaho, 
ison  River,  in  what  is  called  Hot  Spring  The  Territory  has  adopted  a  liberal  free-school 
district.  system,  which  will  furnish  a  free  school  in  a 
The  ores  of  Montana  are  reported  by  scion-  short  time  the  year  round  in  every  school  dis- 
tific  men  to  be  richer  than  those  of  California,  trict.  At  the  present  time  the  schools  are  free 
which  yield  an  average  of  twenty  dollars  per  on  an  average  about  six  months  in  the  year. 
ton.  The  great  majority  of  the  lodes  of  Mon-  The  population  is  now  estimated  at  50,000. 
tana  promise  an  average  of  more  than  four  Nebraska  is  traversed  through  its  entire 
times  the  above  amount.  There  are  few  sul-  length  by  the  main  trunk  line  of  the  Union 
phurcts  of  iron  and  copper,  carrying  gold,  in  Pacific  Railroad,  the  completion  of  which  is  des- 
Montana,  such  as  prove  so  troublesome  in  Col-  tined  to  develop  very  considerably  the 
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ces  and  wealth  of  the  Territory.    At  the  close  the  government  of  the  so-called  State  of  Dea- 

of  1865  the  first  forty  miles  were  ready  for  use,  oret,  of  which  Brigham  Tonng  is  Governor ; 

and  reported  by  commissioners  appointed  by  and  the  government  of  the  Church,  of  which 

the  President  of  the  United  States  for  that  pur-  Brigham  Young  is  first  president,  and  the  su- 

pose  to  be  in  a  "  superior  condition."    By  July  preme  head.    The  Church  confines  its  control 

4, 1866,  it  is  estimated  that  a  hundred  miles  not  to  things  eternal  and  celestial,  but  extends 

will  be  completed ;  by  the  commencement  of  to  all  the  relations  of  life  and  business ;  to 

1867,  the  road  will  have  advanced  two  hundred  family  affairs,  and  to  the  fixing  of  the  price  of 

and  fifty  miles;  and  bv  the  close  of  1867,  the  commodities  for  sale.    Nothing  is  beneath  its 

Rocky  Mountains  will  in  all  probability  be  care,  and  nothing  is  above  its  power.    This 

reached.  Church  has  larger  and  more  positive  powers 

The  Legislature  was  in  session  during  Jan-  than  were  ever  claimed  by  any  other.    So 

uary  and  February.    Resolutions  endorsing  the  far  as  relates  to  power,  it  has,  by  irrevocable 

President's  administration  were  passed  almost  revelation,  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

unanimously,  and  bills  providing  for  a  geologi-  The  Territorial  Government  seems  to  have  lit- 

cal  survey  of  the  State,  and  making  liberal  pro-  tie  vitality  or  power.    None  but  Mormons  are 

visions  to  induce  emigration,  and  also  resolutions  sent  to  the  Legislature.    If  the  Governor  vetoes 

approving  the  constitutional  amendment  abol-  laws  passed,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 

ishing  slavery,  pledging  the  vote  of  Nebraska  Deseret  can  pass  them,  and  Governor  Young 

to  ratify  it,  if  needed.  gives  them  his  sanction,  and  they  are  laws  for 

An  election  was  held  in  1865  for  Territorial  the  State,  when  they  failed  to  be  so  for  the 

treasurer  and  auditor,  and  a  Legislature.    Most  Territory.    The  laws  of  the  State  of  Deseret 

of  the  Republican  candidates  were  elected  by  are  not  published,  but  kept  among  the  secret 

large  majorities.  archives.    That  this  condition  of  things  can 

Ifew  Mexico. — The  progress  of  New  Mexico  last  long  seems  impossible,  and  there  are  grave 

is  steady,  if  less  rapid  than  that  of  several  sister  apprehensions   that  a  collision  between  the 

Territories,  and  as  a  stock-raising  country  she  is  Mormon  organization  and  that  of  the  United 

destined  to  hold  an  important  rank.    From  this  States  is  imminent.    The  former  is  at  present 

region  come  the  greater  part  of  the  mules  used  strongest  within  the  Territory, 

by  overland  emigrants  to  California,  and  it  al-  The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Southern  Utah 

ready  possesses  several  hundred  thousand  milch  has  been  a  great  success,  and  several  factories 

cows,  and  two  and  a  half  million  sheep.    Stock-  are  in  constant  operation  making  it  up  into 

raising  and  agriculture  are  the  principal  occu-  various  fabrics.    The  yarn  is  very  even,  and  has 

pations  of  the  inhabitants,  although  gold,  silver,  an  excellent  appearance.    In  the  same  quarter 

and  copper  mining  is  prosecuted  to  a  consid-  important  discoveries  of  silver  and  gold  mines 

erable  extent.    The  population  is  about  80,000.  have  been  reported,  but,  owing  to  the  nnde- 

In  the  latter  part  of  1865  Gen.  Robert  Mitchell  veloped  condition  of  that  part  of  the  Territory, 

was  appointed  to  succeed  Henry  Connelly  as  little  has  been  done  in  working  them. 

Territorial  Governor.    The  Territorial  Legisla-  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Joseph  Smith 

ture  repealed  the  free  negro  law,  and  amended  prophesied  that  within  a  generation  the  u  Saints " 

the  Peon  law  so  as  to  make  servitude  under  it  would  repossess  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  and 

entirely  voluntary.    A  convention  was  ordered  rebuild  the  Temple.    In  November  a  remarka- 

to  frame  a  State  Constitution.    The  election  of  ble  discourse  was  delivered  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 

delegates  was  to  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  subject,  in  which  the  statement  was  made 

March,  1866,  and  the  Constitution  will  be  sub-  that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  for  a  oommenoe- 

mitted  to  the  people  on  the  last  Monday  in  the  ment  to  be  made  there,  and  this  belief  seems  to 

succeeding  April,  so  that  the  State  may  apply  be  strongly  implanted  in    the  people.     The 

for  admission  before  the  adjournment  of  the  speaker  descanted  largely  upon  the  beauty  and 

first  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  glory  of  the  city  which  should  be  built  upon 

The  election  for  a  delegate  to  Congress  re-  the  site  selected  for  the  Temple,  which  is  about 

suited  in  the  choice  of  J.  F.  Chavez,  Repub-  a  mile  west  of  Independence,  and  where  the 

lican,  by  a  large  majority.    Of  the  Legislature  Mormons  declare   the  Garden  of  Eden   was 

elected  in  October,  about  three-fourths  are  Re-  located,  and  where  the  first  important  scenes  in 

publicans.  the  world's  drama  were  enacted. 

Utah. — Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  Waihington. — Of  this  Territory,,  lying  in  the 
the  path  of  emigration  across  the  Plains,  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  national  do- 
population  of  Utah  increased  during  1865  about  main,  little  requires  to  be  said  beyond  the  elab- 
15,000,  and  at  the  commencement  of  1866  was  orate  account  given  in  our  volume  for  1864. 
estimated  at  95,000.  The  new-comers  were  The  population  is  estimated  at  15y000»  It  is 
almost  exclusively  European  converts  from  the .  settled  principally  along  the  coast,  and  its  chief 
Scandinavian  and  Celtic  stocks.  The  political  productions  are  wheat  and  other  cereals*  and 
status  of  the  Territory  is  an  anomalous  one.  It  lumber,  for  which  the  Puget  Sound  district  is 
now  possesses  three  governments,  each  of  which  excellently  adapted.  Its  mineral  resources  are 
extends  over  the  whole  Territory,  in  form,  if  comparatively  undeveloped.  The  Indian  tribes 
not  in  fact — the  Territorial  Government,  organ-  are  few  and  much  scattered,  and  in  general 
ized  by  virtue  of  the  organic  act  of  Congress ;  peacefully  disposed.  They  are  being  located 
Vol.  v.— 60            ▲ 
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on  small  reservations,  in  order  more  thoroughly  been  enacted  before  the  last  of  February,  1861, 
to  control  them.  and  directed  officers  and  citizens  and  the  eomrta 
TEXAS.  After  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Kirby  when  established,  to  be  governed  by  them,  ex- 
Smith  to  Gen.  Can  by,  and  before  the  arrival  of  cept  in  so  far  as  they  might  be  affected  by  the 
the  force  nnder  Gen.  Weitzel,  whioh  sailed  from  emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  United  States 
Fortress  Monroe  about  the  end  of  Hay,  a  good  authority,  or  by  other  acts  of  the  United  States 
deal  of  anarchy  prevailed  in  Texas.  The  Tex-  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Theprock- 
as  troops  were  disbanded  before  the  commis-  mation  concluded  as  follows : 
sioners  sent  to  Gen.  Oanby  arrived,  and  carried  The  people  of  the  8t»te  are  Invited  to  engage  in 
their  arms  with  them,  and  also  a  large  amount  the  work  of  reconstructing;  local  coverameat  for 
of  ammunition,  and  horses  and  wagons.  In  ft«?»J1TJ?'*  1  come»  tendennt;,  in  the  name  of  the 
view  of  ft!,  ft*  Gen  Granger  fcaued  a^rder,  «J»e?u?£*  t&f&SESi  £ 
requiring  all  persons  having  such  property  in  fee]f  ftn<i  eTerj  candid  m\n&  ^^  that  ^  GOTCTn. 
their  possession,  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  proper  moot  of  the  United  Stales  seeks  not,  aad  has  never 
United  States  officer.  There  were  also  at  Aus-  sought,  to  humiliate  the  people  of  the  Berth.  It 
tin,  and  in  various  parte  of  the  State,  consider.  *>"*  Mks  them  *°  b«  <iien?8  ***"  Aan  enemies. 
able  quantities  of  mW  stotts  and  other  prop-  B^*5££  a£™^£^?&^ 
erty  abandoned  by  the  Confederate  authorities,  tect  them  in  their  freedom. 

exposed  to  plunderers,    much  of  whioh  was  For  the  time  being  the  free&men  are  recommended 

actually  carried  off  by  persons  who  claimed  to  to  engage  with  their  former  masters  for  reasonable 

be  creditors  of  the  State  or  of  the  Confederate  compensation,  to  labor ^  at  least  UU  the  dose  of  the 

Government;  andPendleton  Mnrrah,  still  ex-  ^,£^^ 

ercising  the  functions  of  Governor,   issued   a  injury  of  themselves  and  the  community  at  large, 

proclamation,  addressed  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  But  let  it  be  understood  that  eombtnntion   among 

various  counties,  requesting  and  enjoining  upon  *h°se  interested  in  securing  their  labor  to  prevent 

the  various  counties  of  this  State  to  collect  th?m  *"*  £«*  to  Pf?on8,  wh.°  fPu  **7  «•  *•* 

*^  '«'v«   wuum^o  v*    *«"  ^m»w   w  """""  pnce  for  such  labor,  and  to  ostracise  in  society  those 

and  preserve  all  such  public  property,  and  hold  who  oppose  such  combinations,  wffl  meet  with  no 

the  same  subject  to  the  order  and  disposition  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  people  or  Government  of 

of  the  legally  constituted  authorities  of  the  the  United  States.    And  candor  compete  me  to  any 

State :  reporting  said  property  accurately,  as  it  te  tbe  PJ®Ple  •*  Texas,  that  if,  in  the  action  of  toe 

shall  be  ejected  together,  to  the  Executive  at  K^2n» 

Austin.  resentatives  will  seek  in  vain  admission  to  the  halls 

Gov.  Mnrrah  also  issued  a  call  for  the  Legis-  of  Congress.    It  is  indeed  strange  that  men  should 

lature  to  meet  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  ordered  *•**  *  solemn  oath  to  faithfully  abide  by  and  support 

an  election  to  take  place  on  the  19th  of  June,  gj** 8thentx^l<^emonWwi^  refeVe^t™  the 

for  delegates  to  a  State  Convention,  to  meet  emanSpation^of  slf Vet,  and°?nThe  neltTr^afli  aror 

on  the  10th  of  July,  and  take  measures  for  the  gradual  emancipation.    It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and 

restoration  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  in  the  the  part  of  duty  to  accept  what  is  inevitable  withovt 

hope  of  avoiding  a  military  administration  of  resistance,  and  reoognise  troth  however  anpawtable. 

affirirs  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  Governor  Hamilton's  proclamation  for  tie 
But  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  election  reorganization  of  the  judiciary  provided  that 
of  delegates,  Gen.  A.  J.  Hamilton  was  appoint-  the  district  courts  should  proceed  with  the  trial 
ed  Provisional  Governor  by  President  Johnson.  0f  all  criminal  causes ;  that  all  civil  suite  should 
On  the  21st  of  July  he  arrived  at  Galveston,  De  proceeded  with  to  judgment  and  execution. 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  prominent  refu-  but  that  in  no  action  for  debt  should  final  jadg- 
gees,  and  on^  the  25th  issued  a  proclamation  ment  be  rendered  until  further  orders ;  that 
announcing  his  appointment,  with  instructions  the  existing  organization  of  districts,  and  the 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  holding  a  con-  U9Uai  time  of  holding  courts,  should  continue; 
vention,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  that  attorneys-at-law,  before  practising,  must 
that  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State  known  take  the  amnesty  oath,  those  not  entitled  to  its 
to  be  loyal,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  benefits  being  precluded  till  pardoned ;  that  all 
Constitution,  reorganizing  the  State  govern-  persons  of  color  were  to  be  considered  as  on  an 
ment,  and  restoring  the  State  to  constitutional  equality  with  white  men  in  respect  to  the  pun- 
relations  with  the  United  States.  He  fixed  no  ishment  of  crime,  and  when  tried  by  virtue  of 
time  for  the  convention,  but  announced  that  indictments  before  presented  and  found  guilty, 
suitable  persons  would  be  appointed  in  the  dif-  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  to  be  the  same 
ferent  counties  to  administer  the  oath  of  am-  &  \f  tfte  defendant  were  a  white  person  ;  and 
nesty  prescribed  in  the  President's  proclama-  that  justices  of  the  peace  might  render  final 
toon  of  the  29th  of  May,  and  to  register  the  judgment 

names  of  loyal  voters.  On  the  ground  that  judge  McFarland.  one  of  the  district  jndges 
there  were  no  civil  officers  m  the  State,"  and  appointed  by  Gov.  Hamilton,  had  the  follow- 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  labor-  ing  questions  brought  before  him  in  several 
ing  under  such  disabilities  as  to  preclude  elec-  eases  • 

tions,  he  announced  that  indispensable  district  a  A'9  lo  the  effect  of  tbc  law  fc^  M  ^  sU 

and  county  officers  would  be  appointed.     He  fc^  pagscd  by  the  Texas  Legislature  under  the  Coi- 

declared  to  be  in  force  only  such  laws  as  had  federate  role ;  and  also,  as  to  the  effect  ef  the  ae* 
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passed  by  the  game  body  suspending  the  statute  of  voters.    The  proclamation  concluded  with  an 

*  As?o  *e  power  of  tbe  Provisional  Governor  to  *£^*J**^*  *°  f°rWard  **  *+ 

appoint  a  provisional  judiciary,  and  to  organize  pro-  "^  «*  .ta*e   ™  ^P9   necessary  to  enUtle 

visional  courts.  them  to  aid  m  the  restoration  of  a  regular  con- 

s.  As  to  the  relation  in  which  the  provisional  stitutional  government  to  the  State, 

courts,  so  established;  stand  to  the  former  district  The  Governor  also  authorized  the  organiza- 

eourte  of  the  State,  organized  under  secession  aus-  ^  of  a  gp&M   poUce    f()rce  ^  ^  ^^ 

4.  As  to  the  effect  to  be  given  by  the  provisional  counties  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  order, 

eourts'of  the  interlocutory  orders  and  decrees  of  the  In  the  transition  state  of  society  that  follow- 

seoession  district  courts  in  suits  still  pending.  ed  the  disappearance  of  the  Confederate  Govi- 

Upon  these  questions  the  judge  ruled  sub-  ernment,  and  the  consequent  altered  prospects 
stantially,  that  the  authorities  having  control  of  the  negroes,  of  whom  it  was  said  there  were 
of  the  State  from  February,  1861,  to  June*  twice  as  many  in  the  State  as  in  I860,  much 
1865,  constituted  for  all  practical  purposes  a  apprehension  was  felt  that  the  material  interests 
government  de  facto ;  and  that  while  as  a  po-  of  all  classes  would  suffer.  Some  anticipated 
Btical  fabric  it  fell  to  pieces  with  the  surrender  utter  ruin,  and  were  willing  to  dispose  of  their 
and  dispersion  of  the  Confederate  armies,  and  property  at  nominal  prices.  A  few  planters 
all  its  political  legislation  ceased  to  be  of  force,  entertained  the  belief  that  their  negroes  would 
yet  that  the  private  and  individual  rights  that  be  left  to  them  as  slaves,  or  that  at  least  eman- 
had  grown  up  under  those  acts  remained  unim-  cipation  would  be  gradual,  but  the  majority  of 
paired,  and  were  still  binding  and  valid  be-  the  wealthy  and  well  informed  prepared  to  ac- 
tween  individuals,  and  would  be  so  held  until  cept  the  new  order  of  things.  Almost  all  were 
•succeeding  governments  saw  fit  to  alter  them,  ready  to  assent  to  immediate  emancipation, 
He  further  held,  in  this  connection,  that  the  provided  the  able-bodied  freedmen  were  corn- 
order  of  General  Granger  declaring  illegitimate  polled  by  Government  to  provide  for  the  main- 
all  acts  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  after  tenance  of  their  women  and  children.  Great 
secession,  and  the  subsequent  proclamation  numbers  of  the  negroes  in  their  new  and  un- 
of  the  Provisional  Governor,  declaring  such  tried  position,  their  minds  filled  with  wild  and 
laws  inoperative  and  void,  and  putting  in  force  fanciful  notions  in  relation  to  the  boon  of  free- 
the  body  of  statute  laws  in  existence  prior  to  dom,  and  too  ignorant  to  distinguish  between 
secession,  did  not  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  liberty  and  license,  became  lazy,  insolent,  and 
nullifying  and  rendering  invalid  transactions  totally  unreliable  for  steady  labor.  Many  plant- 
between  private  individuals  during  secession  ere  were  compelled  to  suspend  operations,  ©w* 
rule.  He  further  held  that  the  replication  that  ing  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  negroes  td 
the  stay-law  forbade  the  institution  of  suits,  work  with  regularity.  Gn  the  27th  of  June, 
was  a  good  and  sufficient  answer  to  a  plea  of  at  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of  Gal- 
the  statute  of  limitations.  He  also  held  that  veston,  assembled  to  take  into  consideration 
the  Provisional  Governor  was  clothed  with  the  the  altered  condition  of  the  colored  population 
power  to  organise  a  provisional  judiciary ;  and  and  other  matters,  the  mayor  took  occasion  to 
in  that  connection  overruled  a  motion  in  a  express  his  regret  that  citizens  were  renting 
pending  suit,  to  set  aside  interlocutory  orders  houses  to  negroes  who  had  left  their  employ  era, 
and  decrees  that  had  been  rendered  in  such  thus  "  giving  facilities  for  establishing  various 
suit  during  the  rebellion.  nuisances  and  committing  depredations  upon 

On  the  19th  of  August  the  Provisional  Gov-  citizens."     He  stated  that  he   had   received 
ernor  issued  another  proclamation,  containing  many  representations  as  to  the  negroes  oongre* 
regulations  with  regard   to  administering  the  gating  for  improper  purposes  in  the  houses  they 
amnesty  oath  preparatory  to  the  election  of  occupied,  and  the  existence  of  many  disorders, 
delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  which  was  to  remedy  which  he  was  powerless.    On  the 
subsequently  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  8th  following  day  several  prominent  citizens  waited 
of  January,  1866,  and  to  assemble  on  the  7th  upon  General  Granger,  and  called  his  attention 
of  February  following.    By  this  proclamation  to  the  condition  and  practices  of  the  negroes, 
the  chief  justices  of  the  several  counties,  with  and  the  provost  marshal  was  instructed  to  issue 
the  clerks  of  the  county  and  district  courts,  the  following  order : 
were   to   constitute  board*  charged  with  the  Orncs  of  Fb+vost  Mabshm.  Ghhybal,  i 
duty  of  administering  the  amnesty  oath,  and  Gaxt»™, &"£•*&*  f 
registering  the  names  of  citizens  entitled  to  All  persons  formerly  slaves  are  earnestly  enjoined 
vote;  tho  board  in  each  county  to  sit  at  least  to  remain  with  their  former  masters  under  saoh eon- 
one  day  in  every  week.     Only  such  citizens  as  tracts  as  may  be  made  for  the  present  time.    Their, 

were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  general  am-  °™ l^™*^™11  M.^at °£!hlelp former mMte«> 

«Aa*«.  W^-A  *~  uA  ~u~~r~A  4.*  v«„A  *uA:«  „™<n.  or   other  parties  requiring  their  services,  render 

nesty  were  to  be  allowed  to  have  their  names  rocb  a  ^^  necessary,  and  of  vital  importance,  nn. 

placed  on  the  register.       Others  were  to  be  til  permanent  arrangements  are  made  under  the  aus- 

permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  amnesty,  only  for  pices  of  the  Freedmen' s  Bureau, 

the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  present  their  **  nius*  he  borne  in  mind,  in  this  connection,  th*t 

petitions  to  the  President  for  special  pardon,  c™eI  *«»tment  or  i"}pwKr  U8e  ?£  £e  wth ?!*& 

^..,        r**  ww  *  iwwwuv  wi    "^p^  given  to  employers  will  not  be  permitted:  while  both 

which  when  granted  would  entitle  them  to  Sarties  to  the  contract  made  will  be  equally  bound 

have  then*  names  placed  on  the  register  of  to  its  fulfilment  upon  their  part. 
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No  persona  formerly  slaves  will  be  permitted  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  thebal- 

Jravel  on  the  public  thoroughfares  without  passes  or  ano6  at  the  end  of  the  y6flr     ^   plantay0 

permits  from  their  employers,  or  to  congregate  in  «^mA  MMmn„  _n«     *~j  u  Ti!  •  f»"»mvui 

buildings,  or  camps,  at  or  adjacent  to  any  military  *»  mostly  cultivated  by  their  owners,  though 

post  or  town.  They  will  not  be  subsisted  in  idleness,  targe  'arm*  were  rented  both  by  Northern  and 

or  in  anjr  way  except  as  employes  of  the  Govern-  Southern  men. 

ment,  or  in  cases  of  extreme  destitution  or  sickness ;        A  oommittee,  consisting  of  ex-Governor  E. 

and  in  such  cases  the  officer  authorised  to  order  the  \r  paftaA  ftflli  v*  Qnronf^  P.1™  •n~t***A  vl 

issues  shall  be  the  judge  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claim  *"  rease  ™  *r*  Swa?te  ?*hn,  appointed  by 

for  such  subsistence.  uovernor  Hamilton  to  inquire  into  the  condj- 

Idleness  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  vice,  and  hu-  tion  of  the  State  Treasury,  made  a  report,  ao- 

manity  dictates  that  employment  be  furnished  these  cording  to  which  the  debt  in  November  was  at 

people,  while  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  im-  follows : 

peratively  demands  it,  in  order  that  the  present  crop  -..  w  _ *      .  fl.  .   „    .       . .  4     _,  A  «  A 

may  be  secured.     No  person,  white  or  black,  an$  ^  j^Sf  8Uto  BoBdi  "* inUsreii  to  **  ««,  m  M 

who  is  able  to  labor,  will  be  subsisted  by  the  Gov-  f^w  ^ ^i  stoti'Bondi' and Intost.'::;:.'     MUM? 

eminent  in  idleness,  and  thus  hang  as  a  dead  weight  Dne  to  Sebool  Fund. 3J3?,4MS 

upon  those  who  are  disposed  to  bear  their  full  share  I>o«  to  University  Fund. 'SSUHfl 

of  the  publio  burdens.    Provost  marshals  and  their  Fund  accrued  from  estates  not  collected. 21,870  » 

assistant*  throughout  the  district  are  charged  with  ^*  ■^^A™1  reheated  estates S,«  Tl 

using  eyery  means  in  their  power  to  carry  out  these  2^h^^W^\\Y^:::"::V^ 85* 

Instructions  in  letter  and  spirit    By  order  of  Ase^rs^eesT.  7.™  ..!.!".!"!"!!..!!!'.         K3  « 

Major-General  GRANGER.  Ton  per  cent  InU^'WaiMtaioutataDdli^ 

R.  G.  Laughuv,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Provost  estimate 160,000  at 

Marshal  General,  District  of  Texas.  Treasury  Warrants  outstanding. 1.9&N7 » 

Debts  due  from  appropriations  not  drawn. ....      150.000  w 

A  similar  order  was  issued  by  Colonel  G.  W.  gsUmated  amoant  dee  for  Miiitu. l^ooooo 

Clark,  at  Houston,  where,  according  to  the  ^ffl.^^  *,«*»* 

"  Telegraph/1  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  brought  Debt  of  the  late  Bepnblie  of  Texas nws  s 

Were  thecourt.  were  perpetrated  by  negroes  *•£« &  j£&g&  fflXS&l&i     ,S « 

Uf  tne  freedroen  wno  continued  at  work,  most  Amount  dne  w.  s.  Reed  *  Go.  by  Military 

remained  with  their  old  masters.    The  follow-  ****** rvi^vr-r.-'ivvi'      *•* w 

ing  is  the  testimony  of  the  editor  of  the  Hous-  ^^??T<^^J!te£%*£: 

ton  "  Telegraph  " :  an's  cotton  operations,  say 80,000  00 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Washington  Total fSJHOftK 

County,  and  found  the  drought  had  nearly  ruined  the  To  which  may  be  added  amount  placed  to  the 
corn  crops,  and  it  is  estimated  that  only  one-half  a  cred**  of  the  several  Special  Funds  in  the 

crop  will  he  made  this  season.    The  same  will  prove  ££inr7  in  c<m******t*  notoa» M  *•*»     51MM  m 

true  of  the  potato  crop.     Cotton  looks  well,  and  we  aiaiea oiwow 

have  been  informed  by  old  citixens  that  they  have  TotaL $8,114,06561 

never  before  seen  such  a  fine  and  heavy  yield  as  this         _.  *!*,*," « '.'.-,     tt  • 

season.    We  hear  loud  complaint*  everywhere  of        There  is  prooabljr  no  State  in  the  Union 

the  scarcity  of  hands  to  pick  and  save  it    And  we  where  railroads  can  he  constructed  with  so  lit- 

saw  acres  of  the  finest  cotton  that  ever  grew,  drop-  tie  labor  and  expense  as  in  Texas,  the  grading 

&°££.le  *Z  #EZ2t&&X?&  ***  «"WfU  light,  or  wh^  to,  « 

their  former  slaves  to  remain  with  them  and  save  no™  needed  to  convey  to  a  market  toe  vast 

the  crops,  but  they  proved  unfaithful  and  deserted  product  of  hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  floor,  and  grain, 

the  first  opportunity.    Thousands  of  bales  of  aplen-  for  which  the  home  consumption  is  not  ade- 

did  cotton  will  be  lost  in  Washington  County  by  this  quate  to  take  op  a  thousandth  part.    The  rail- 

arwris:  h^^  ^^j«m  ^-i™^ 

by  this  eause  throughout  the  State  to  be  40,000  bales.  »n  Jaly,  were  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central, 
It  is  a  deplorable  sight  to  witness  large  cotton  fields  from  Hempstead  to  Brenham's,  thirty  miles; 
wasting.  the  Buffalo  Bayou,  Brazos,  and  Colorado  road. 
Subsequently  a  better  spirit  and  a  more  cor-  from  Harrisburg  to  Alleyton,  eighty  miles;  the 
rect  understanding  as  to  their  new  privileges  Houston  Tap  and  Brazoria  road,  from  Houston 
began  to  prevail  with  the  negroes.  This  was  to  Columbia,  forty-five  miles ;  the  Galveston, 
said  to  be  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  in-  Houston,  and  Henderson  road,  from  Galveston 
defatipable  exertions  of  General  Granger,  who  to  Houston,  fifty  miles ;  the  Texas  and  New  Or- 
travelled  among  them  for  six  weeks,  addressing  leans  road,  irom  Houston  to  Beaumont  sixtjr- 
them  in  plain  Aerms  withxeffard  to  their  duties  five  miles;  and  that  from  Shreveport,  Louis- 
as well  as  their  rights.  More  than  half  the  ana,  to  Marshall.  Railroads  were  also  in  the 
freedmen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State  had  course  of  construction  from  Brazos  Santiago  to 
entered  into  contracts  for  1866  by  the  25th  of  Brownsville,  about  thirty  miles,  and  from  Indi- 
Deoember,  and  were  ready  to  go  to  work  after  anola  to  Victoria,  about  forty  miles.  The  rofl- 
the  holidays.  The  contracts  were  various ;  ing  stock  on  these  roads  was,  however,  nnre- 
some  were  for  specifio  monthly  pay,  with  food,  liable  and  unsafe,  having  been  much  abased 
clothing,  medical  attendance,  and  the  use  of  an  during  the  war. 

acre  of  land  ;  others  were  for  monthly  wages  The  resources  of  this  great  State,  six  times 
and  board  only ;  others  were  for  a  share  of  the  as  large  as  Pennsylvania,  and  containing  thirty- 
crops.  In  some  instances  the  payment  of  wa-  three  thousand  square  miles  miles  more  than 
ges  was  made  monthly,  in  others  quarterly,  France,  are  only  very  partially  developed.  It 
and  in  others  the  first  quarter's  wages  were  to  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  political 
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affairs  become  folly  settled,  an  extensive  immi-  streams.    Here  in  the  long  days  cf  summer  the 

gration  will  set  in,  especially  as  its  attractions  rich  black  prairies  bake  and  crisp  till  they  seam 

become  better  known.    The  sugar  and  cotton  and  crack,  and  long  winding  clefts  appear  that 

region  of  Texas  lies  along  the  coast  and  a  few  every  day's  sun  opens  more  and  more,  till  they 

miles  up  the  river  bottoms.    These  lands,  though  become  traps  into  which  both  beast  and  rider 

highly  productive,  are  unhealthy,  and  require  may  falL 

large  capital  and  extensive  experience  in  the  The  great  natural  pastures,  oommenoing  upon 

raising  of  cotton  and  sugar  to  be  cultivated  the  coast  and  sweeping  up  to  New  Mexico  on 

with  profit    Higher  up  the  rivers,  and  behind  the  west,  and  thence  around  to  the  Red  River 

the  coast  fiats,  is  the  cotton  and  corn  region,  on  the  north,  a  thousand  miles,  in  length  and 

embracing  what  are  called  the  central  counties,  hundreds  in  width,  are  not  left  un  tilled  because 

Though  there  are  many  small  farms  scattered  lacking  in  wealth  of  soil,  convenience  of  loca- 

through  these  counties,  they  are  preeminently  tion,  beauty  of  scenery  or  purity  of  atmosphere, 

the  seat  of  great  plantations  cultivated  by  the  for  western  Texas  abounds  in  all  these,  but  from 

aid  of  negroes  ana  mules,  and  a  small  farmer  the  absence  of  rain.     Between  the  Colorado 

from  the  North  would  hardly  feel  at  home  and  San  Antonio  is  a*  territory  common  to  the 

among  them.    All  the  bottom  lands  in  this  sec-  plough  and  to  cattle.    Beyond  the  San  Antonio 

tion  are  deep,  rich  cotton  soils,  covered  with  a  the  country  watered  by  the  Aransas,  the  Nueces, 

very  heavy  growth  of  cotton-wood,  sycamore,  the  Rio  Pecos,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  is  all  either 

elm,  and  other  trees,  crowded  with  under-  occupied  by  stock-raisers  or  still  vacant,  the 

brush,  twined  with  vines  and  overhung  with  few  plantations  and  farms  once  opened  having 

moss.     They   abound   in   alligators,    snakes,  been  abandoned  after  a  disastrous  experience  in 

turtles,  lizards,  mosquitoes,  and  flies;  but  when  waiting  for  rains.    This  great  stock  country  has 

cleared  are  among  the  the  best  cotton  lands  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle,  horses,  and 

the  world,  and  though  somewhat  unhealthy  sheep  scattered  over  it,  and  living  summer  and 

are  largely  and  profitably  worked.    Up  to  1860  winter  upon  its  grasses  without  ever  tasting 

such  lands  sold  uncleared  at  about  ten  dollars  hay  or  grain,  and  is  annually  sending  to  market 

an  acre.    The  balance  of  these  lands  are  prairie,  immense  herds,  as  valuable  as  though  they  had 

varying  from  a  light  sandy  loam  to  the  deepest  been  fed  through  the  long  winters,  and  stall- 

and  blackest  u  hog  wallow,"  all  suitable  for  cot-  fed  in  costly  barns  on  turnips  and  corn, 

ton  or  corn.  The  desert  is  a  sandy,  un  watered  region, 

Northwest  of  the  central  counties  lies  the  thinly  covered  with  ooarse  grass,  in  the  vicinity 

grain  region,  which  embraces  all  northern  and  of  New  Mexico,  including  the  "Staked  Plains.1' 

northwestern  Texas,  as  far  as  the  Indian  coun-  There  is  also  a  long  strip  of  the  same  kind  of 

try.    Commencing  on  the  Guadalupe  southwest  country  between   the  Nueces   and   the   Rio 

of  Austin,  the  grain  lands  stretch  in  a  wide  Grande,  a   hundred    miles   wide,  separating 

belt  to  the  Red  River.    It  is  a  beautiful  rolling  Brownsville  and  the  Mexican  frontier   from 

country  of  prairie  and  timber,  intersected  by  Corpus  Christi  and  the   settlements   on  the 

most  of  the  important  rivers  and  their  tribu-  Nueces.    The  borders  of  the  desert  are  avail- 

taries.    Along  the  banks  of  these  clear,  rapid  able  for  pasture,  but  the  interior  is  worthless 

streams,  are  thousands  of  settlements,  surround-  for  want  of  water,  which,  however,  may  be  ob- 

ed  by  fields  of  corn  and  grain,  and  herds  of  cat-  tained  by  digging  wells.    The  camping-grounds 

tie.    And  yet,  as  the  traveller  rides  from  cabin  of  Gen.  Taylor,  on  his  march  across  the  desert 

to  cabin,  and  from  county  to  county,  he  feels  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Matamoras,  are  marked 

that  the  whole  country  is  still  almost  a  wilder-  by  the  great  wells  he  dug  to  supply  his  troops 

ness.  with  fresh  water,  some  of  which  are  still  used. 

The  Colorado,  which  runs  in  a  northwesterly  The  rivers  of  Texas  are  generally  clear,  and 

direction  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  forms  rapid,  and  shallow,  and  with  unreliable  naviga- 

the  southwestern  limit  of  the  reliable  farming  tion ;  but  subject  to  sudden  overflows,  when 

region.    Though  the  soil  is  good  on  the  south-  every  thing  movable  on  the  bottom  lands  is 

western  side  of  the  river,  and  the  country  even  swept  away.    The  large  rivers,  like  the  Brazos, 

more  beautiful  as  well  as  more  healthy  still  fur-  owing  to  great  rains  in  the  regions  of  the  head- 

ther  west  there  are  comparatively  few  great  waters,  often  rise  from  low  water  to  full  banks 

farms,  and  none  entirely  reliable  for  crops,  be-  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  within  hundreds 

cause  of  the  droughts  that  often  prevail.    The  of  miles  there  is  not  a  drop  of  rain  falling.    In 

most  careless  traveller  is  struck  with  the  evi-  the  western  part  of  the  State  this  feature  is 

deuces  of  a  dry  country  everywhere.     The  changed,  and  the  Rio  Pecos  creeps  so  quietly 

prairies  grow  gradually  larger  and  larger  fur-  through  an  open,  unmarked  country,  that  a 

ther  west,  and  put  on  more  and  more  of  the  traveller  might  ride  within  five  hundred  yards 

garb  of  a  dry  climate.    The  mesquit  grass,  of  it  and  yet  perish  with  thirst, 

green,  juicy,  and  sweet  in  winter^  but  brown  Any  one  intending  to  raise  stock  in  connec- 

and  rusty  in  summer,  though  still  good  for  tion  with  corn  and  grain,  may  settle  anywhere 

stock,  becomes  plentiful ;  the  prickly  pear  and  north  of  the  Colorado  and  west  of  the  belt  of 

the  cactus  appear,  wood-lands  grow  scarce  and  post-oaks  that  runs  up  through  Bastrop,  Burlo- 

the  river  bottoms  narrow,  often  with  but  a  son,  Milam,  and  Falls  Counties,  if  he  take  care 

thread  of  timber  to  mark  the  windings  of  the  to  shun  the  Blackjack  and  Landy  post-oak  lands 
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and  to  get  plenty  of  good  water,  and  rail-timber  good  water,  with  wood  enough  to  burn,  and 
near  enough  for  fencing.     But  stock-growing  rail-timber  enough  for  his  sheep-pens.   He  most 
connected  with  fanning  never  attains  the  dimen-  also  make  calculations  for  pasturage,  when  bis 
•ions  nor  yields  the  profit  that  it  does  in  the  flocks  shall  have  increased  largely.    If  be  locate 
purely  stock  country  where  no  farming  is  car-  upon  a  stream  haying  a  very  large  tract  of  rai- 
ned on.    To  make  the  most  of  cattle-raising,  watered  country  behind  it,  he  may  buy  a  few 
the  settler  should  go  west  of  the  Colorado,  and  acres  along  its  banks  near  a  cedar-brake,  and 
from  there  to  the  Rio  Grande  he  can  hardly  go  trust  to  the  great  open  conn  try  for  pasturage. 
amiss,  if  ho  avoid  districts  closely  settled  and  If  he  settle  in  a  country  watered  on  all  hands, 
seek  open  country,  securing  good  water,  with  he  will  have  to  buy  a  large  amount  of  land  for 
rail-timber  enough  for  pens,  and  wood  enough  the  future  grazing  of  his  flocks.    Whoever  can- 
to  bum.    If  he  can  put  his  cabin  and  pens  on  not  monopolize  the  water  around  him  will  soon 
the  south  side  of  a  piece  of  timber,  it  will  be  all  have  many  neighbors  and  too  many  flocks  near 
the  better,  since  this  affords  a  natural  shelter  him,  unless  he  own  large  tracts  himself.   By  a 
against  the  cold  north  winds  of  winter.    It  is  law  of  the  State,  all  herded  flocks  must  be  kept 
better,  also,  to  have  broad,  open  prairies  on  one  from  trespassing.    But  large  tracts  of  country 
side  for  summer  range,  and  wooded  hills  or  are  open  to  all,  and  for  sheep-raising  are  Taloa- 
river  bottom  on  the  other  side  for  winter.    If  ble  only  to  those  who  control  the  watering- 
so  situated,  the  stock  will  take  to  the  open  places.    Cattle  and  horses  roam  over  them  at 
prairies  in  good  weather,  and  to  the  shelter  of  large,  going  long  distances  for  water.    The  land 
the  bills  and  bottom  lands  in  storms,  and  will  being  selected  and  bought — at  from  fifty  cents 
scatter  much  less  than  in  an  entirely  open  conn-  to  ten  dollars  an  acre — rail  pens  are  made  close 
try  like  the  great  coast  prairies.  and  high  enough  to  keep  out  the  wolves,  and  in 
The  settler  having  built  his  pens  and  cabin,  a  position  sheltered  from  the  northers,  either 
buys  his  cattle,  to  be  delivered  to  him  in  the  on  the  south  side  of  a  bluff,  a  close  cedar-brake, 
pen  on  a  given  day.    If  he  takes  "  stock  cattle,1'  or  a  close  stone  fence.    Along  the  north  side  a 
lie  gets  cows,  calves,  and  one  and  two-year-  shelter-shed  is  put  up,  made  of  crotched  posts 
olds  in  eqnal  numbers,  and  pays  about  seven  and  rails,  with  a  roof  covered  with  hay,  straw, 
dollars  a  head.    Thus  for  four  hundred  cattle—  earth,  or  boards,  to  turn  off  the  rains  and  keep 
of  which  one  hundred  are  cows,  one  hundred  the  lambs  dry,  and  then  the  sheep-yards  are 
calves,  one  hundred  one-year-olds,  and  one  hun-  ready.    A  log  house,  pole  camp,  or  cloth  tent 
dred  two-year-olds — he  pays  $2,700.    If  he  is  then  put  up,  a  Scotch  or  German  shepherd 
buys  cows  and  calves,  he  gets  the  same  number,  engaged,  the  nock  bought,  and  business  begun. 
that  is,  two  hundred  cows  and  their  two  hun-  The  owner's  house  is  put  np  afterwards. 
dred  calves  for  the  same  money.    He  then  Axes       It  is  better  usually  to  purchase  the  flock  in 
upon  a  brand  for  the  hip  or  shoulder,  and  a  mark  the  country,  as  the  sheep  are  then  acclimated, 
for  the  ear,  and  has  them  recorded  in  the  county  and  not  worn  down  by  long  driving.   Pore 
records.    It  is  always  best  to  buy  the  tract  merinos  are  the  most  profitable;  but  being 
where  the  cattle  are  to  run,  as  it  saves  the  ex-  also  most  expensive,  Mexican  and  mixed  breeds 

J>ense  of  driving  to  a  new  range  and  herding,  are  usually  first  purchased  and  then  bred  up  by 
n  the  spring,  for  about  two  months,  the  stock-  crossing  with  merino  bucks.  In  1860  merino 
raiser  knows  no  rest  Early  and  late  he  is  ewes  were  worth  by  the  flock  about  ten  dollars 
riding  the  country,  gathering  up  his  stock  and  a  head;  good  Missouri  or  mixed,  five  dollars; 
branding  his  calves.  Then  he  rests  till  the  fall,  and  Mexican  three  dollars.  A  couple  of  gen- 
when  he  once  more  gathers,  to  sell  his  beeves,  orations'  breeding  up  by  pure  bucks  brings  out 
The  whole  country  is  open  throughout  the  great  a  good  flock  from  either  kind.  It  is,  however, 
stock  region,  and  no  fences  set  their  stakes  more  profitable  to  buy  at  first  a  better  grade. 
against  the  wandering  of  the  cattle.  They  are  A  flock  of  five  hundred  good  grade  sheep  with 
not  herded,  and  of  course  their  range  is  a  wide  a  pure  merino  book  may  be  bought  for  about 
one.  three  thousand  dollars.  One  shepherd  with  a 
If  a  stranger  go  to  Texas  with  the  determi-  good  dog  can  take  care  of  five  hundred  sheep  the 
nation  to  make  sheep-raising  his  business,  he  year  through,  or  of  a  thousand,  except  in  the 
should  go  directly  to  Austin,  and  then  crossing  combing  season.  Few  fiooks  are  fed  shore 
the  Colorado,  and  keeping  west  of  the  San  An-  what  they  get  on  the  prairies;  but  it  BTeiti) 
tonio  road,  begin  to  look  for  his  ranch,  for  all  give  them  a  little  corn  or  oats,  or  cotton-seed, 
that  region  is  sheep  country,  and  the  best  in  the  or  cultivated  hay,  through  the  months  of  Jan- 
State.  For  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  road,  nary  and  February.  If  a  flock  is  kept  healthy 
west  of  Austin  and  lying  immediately  northwest  it  is  the  most  profitable  stock-raising  in  the 
of  the  road  for  a  very  great  distance,  is  a  pecu-  world.  The  increase  of  a  sheep  begins  at  one 
liar  hilly  and  broken  country,  having  plenty  of  year  old,  and  in  ten  years,  without  loss,  amounts 
short,  sweet,  winter  grass  for  pasturage,  and  to  over  a  hundred-fold.  The  increase  of  a  flock 
good  running  water;  dry  and  gravelly  hills  of  five  hundred  sheep  would  therefore  be  worth 
enough  to  secure  good  health  to  the  flock,  un-  in  ten  years,  without  drawbacks,  not  less  than 
loss  scab  get  in ;  and  gorges  and  cedar-brakes  $800,000,  a  business  sufficiently  profitable  to 
enough  for  shelter  against  the  storms  and  cold  allow  a  large  margin  for  accidents  and  ill  lock, 
winds.    The  settler  must  be  careful  to  secure  and  still  leave  the  results  very  satisfactory.  Tc 
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this  must  be  added  the  annual  clips  of  wool,  on  of  alcohols,  the  thallic,  the  analogy  of  which 
an  average  four  pounds  to  the  fleece,  sold  at  to  those  afforded  in  like  manner  by  potassium 
forty  cents  a  pound.  Wool  is  a  cash  article  in  and  sodium  is  striking.  In  this  view  of  the 
Texas,  and  can  always  be  sold  at  its  New  York  nature  and  relations  of  thallium,  Dumas  and 
and  Boston  value,  less  the  cost  of  transports,-  Bottger  coincide.  M.  Erdmann,  on  the  con- 
tion  and  insurance.  The  majority  of  wool*  trary,  insists  on  certain  differences  between 
growers  shear  their  sheep  dry,  and  sell  the  thallium  and  the  alkaline  metals ;  as,  that  while 
wool  in  the  dirt.  Of  those  who  do  wash,  not  the  oxide  of  the  former  behaves  as  an  alkali,  its 
one  in  ten  makes  a  clean  job  of  it.  Shearers  carbonate,  unlike  those  of  potassa  and  soda, 
go  through  the  country  in  April  and  Hay,  shear-  does  not  show  the  alkaline  reaction.  M.  Nick- 
ing at  from  Ave  to  eight  cents  per  head,  and  les  also,  agreeing  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Crookes, 
tying  the  fleeces  for  sacking.  indicates  resemblances  of  thallium  to  lead ;  as, 

Wolves  and  half-wild  dogs  and  hogs  are  the  that  it  can  be  made  to  form  a  sort  of  "  tree  of 

worst  enemies  of  the  sheep-raider,  and  his  folds  Saturn ; "  that  it  yields  an   oxide,  sulphide, 

should  be  wolf  and  hog  tight     Either  when  chloride  and  iodide,  that  are  insoluble  in  water; 

hungry  will  attack  the  flock  in  the  pen  or  on  and  that  its  compounds,  like  the  lead  prepara- 

the  prairie,  and  if  not  driven  on^  kill  great  num-  tions,  are  highly  poisonous.    In  conductivity 

bers.    The  hogs  kill  only  the  lambs,  but  are  for  heat,  also,  it  approaches  lead,  or  more  closely, 

terribly  destructive  in  early  spring.  perhaps,  iron.    In  a  note  in  the  Amer,  Jour. 

THALLIUM.    Among  the  recently  discov-.  of  Brimce^  January,  1866,  M.Nickles  cites  from 

ered  metals,  this  appears  still  to  command  the  his  own  communication  in  the  Journal  of  Chem- 

highest  interest    M.  Bdttger  has  indicated  a  istry  and  Pharmacy,  of  November  preceding, 

new  source  of  this  metal  in  the  crystalline  salt  the  fact  that  we  have  now  an  alum  with  a  base 

obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  in  the  salt-  of  silver,  as  also  one  with  a  thallium  base,  iso- 

works  at  Hanheim,  and  in  which  minute  quan-  morphous  with  that  of  potash,  etc. ;  and  he 

titles  of  its  chloride  exist  along  with  mucn  of  infers  that  all  these  bodies,  unlike  in  other  re- 

the  chlorides  of  caesium  and  rubidium.    R.  Bun-  spects,  and  perhaps  barium  also,  as  suggested 

sen  has  also  obtained  thallium  from  a  lye  from  by  Baudrimont,  may  be  put  in  the  same  group, 

the  Rammelsberg  pyrites  in  the  sulphate  of  zino  The  facts,  he  thinks,  show  that  thallium  should 

works  at  Goslar.    The  simplest  process  is  that  be  considered  as  a  point  of  union  between  the 

of  placing  in  the  cold  lye  sheets  of  zinc :  a  nearly  alkaline  metals  on  one  side  and  lead  and  silver 

equal  weight  of  a  spongy  metallic  precipitate  is  on  the  other. 

secured.    This,  washed  and  suitably  treated,  The  thallic  alcohols  are  formed  by  replacing 

yields  for  every  cubic  metre  of  the  lye,  and  along  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  wood-spirit,  com- 

with  some  lead  and  zinc,  also  7.4  kilog.  of  cad-  mon  alcohol,  et&,  by  one  of  thallium,  giving 

miuro,  1.6  do.  of  copper,  and  0.6  do.  of  thallium.  C,H,(T1)0,,  C«H»(T1)0»,  0,»H„(TI)0^  etc.  The 

Digesting  with  water  to  which  sulphuric  acid  firtt  of  these,  the  methyl-compound,  is  solid 

is  from  time  to  time  added,  the  cadmium  and  and  crystalline.    The  second,  ethyl-thallio  alco- 

thallium  dissolve,  leaving  the  copper;  and  add-  hoi,  i.  «.,  the  analogue  of  common  alcohol,  is  a 

ing  iodide  of  potassium,  the  result  is  a  precipi-  heavy,  colorless,  oily  liquid :  density  at  O°0., 

tate  of  0.97  kilog.  of  pure  iodide  of  thallium,  8.55 ;  indices  of  refraction  for  the  spectral  lines 

readily  purified  by  washing.  B  and  2ZJ  respectively  1.661  and  1.759;  disper- 

The  symbol  adopted  for  thallium  is  Tl ;  its  sive  power— difference  of  the  preceding  values, 

equivalent  is  204,  or  according  to  Werther  about  — 0*098  (that  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  being  but 

203.5.    M.  Laray  finds  the  usual  series  of  phos-  0*079).    Thus,  this  is  at  once  the  heaviest,  tho 

phates,  pyrophosphates,  and  metaphosphate  of  most  refractive,  and  the  most  dispersive  of  yet 

thallium:   these  salts  are  distinguished  from  known  organic  compounds.    The  third,  or  amyl- 

those  of  the  alkalies  proper  by  giving — their  thallic  alcohol,  is  also  a  colorless  oil.    These 

solutions  being  neither  too  hot  nor  too  dilute —  alcohols  decompose  on  boiling,  and  by  addition 

white  precipitates  with  both  ohlorhydrio  and  of  most  acids,  of  chloroform,  or  of  water — the 

citric  acids.    M.  Strecker  has  investigated  the  last  producing  a  hydrate  of  oxide  of  thallium, 

aalts  of  the  peroxide  of  thallium,  or  thallic  oxide,  and  regenerating  the  alcohol  proper.    They  are 

TlOs— those  of  thallous  oxide  having  been  be-  all  soluble  in  the  corresponding  alcohol  and  in 

fore  examined.    Among  the  former  he  finds  a  ether;  and  they  burn  in  air  with  the  green 

sulphate  and  nitrate,  and  several  double  salts,  flame  proper  to  the  metal     M.  Nickles  has 

including  an  oxalate  of  peroxide  of  thallium  and  prepared  a  memoir  upon  chloro-  and  bromo- 

ammonia.    By  experiment  on  animals,  M.  Lamy  metallic  ethers  of  thallium, 

finds  that  thallium,  at  least  in  form  of  sulphate,  The  author  last  named  has  also  shown  that 

possesses  very  decided  poisonous  properties;  spectrum-analysis  fails  to  reveal  the  presence 

and  M.  Paulet  has  also  treated  of  the  same,  in  of  thallium,  when  its  compounds  are  blended 

a  memoir  to  the  French  Academy.  with  those  of  sodium,  and  especially  with  its 

It  is  stated  that  thallium  is  very  generally  chloride,  the  green  ray  in   these  cases  not 

found  associated  with  potassium  and  sodium;  making   its   appearance.     It  will  follow,  in 

and  Lamy's  classification  of  it  with  the  alkaline  view  of  the  known  presence  of  sodium  in  the 

metals  is  still  sustained  by  many  reactions,  and  atmosphere  of  the  sun  and  in  those  of  some  of 

especially  by  its  forming  by  substitution  a  series  the  fixed  stars,  that,  although  their  light  may 
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not  show  the  green  thallium  line,  the  metal  can  creating  a  Privy  Council  composed  of  the  heads 
still  be  present  upon  those  bodies.    Further,  of  the  various  Government  departments.  Hie 
before  testing  mineral  waters  with  the  spectre-  decree  provides  that  the  Privy  Council  be  held 
scope  for  thallium,  it  would  appear  necessary  under  the  personal  presidency  of  the  Saltan,  and 
to  free  the  former  of  sodium-compounds ;  and  a  meet  weekly  at  the  palace, 
search  for  the  poison  of  thallium  in  the  animal  The  most  important  reform  measure  prepared 
viscera  should  be  preceded  by  a  like  elimination,  and  partly  executed  during  the  year  1866,  was 
THORIUM.    From  analyses  of  its  sulphate,  the  confiscation  by  the  State  Government  of 
obtained  by  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  orange-  the  property  of  the  mosques.    Acting  on  his 
ite  or  on  thorite,  Delafontaine  has  determined  civil  prerogative,  and  in  spite  of  the  Ulema 
the  equivalent  of  this  element.    The  sulphate,  who   threaten  him  with  the  canon  law  of 
as  first  procured,  is  described  as  heavy,  white,  the  Koran,  the  Sultan  determined  to  covert 
and  caseous ;  consisting  of  extremely  fine  felted  the  whole  of  the  mosque  lands  into  a  salable 
needles;   later,  without  too  much  water,  it  and  transferable  tenure,  subject  only  to  Km- 
changes  to  clear  and  colorless  crystals.    The  itation  of  the  right  of  testamentary  demise 
anhydrous  salt  on  ignition  gave  52.51  per  cent,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  heirs,  when  the 
of  pure  thoria.    In  two  forms  of  hydrated  sul-  escheat  will  no  longer  be  to  the  clergy  hot  to 
phate,  the  unusual  composition  is  presented  of  the  State.    Thus,  in  Turkey  as  in  Italy,  the 
9  HO  to  four  atoms  of  sulphate  proper  in  the  ecclesiastical  lands  will  be  secularized.  The 
one,  and  to  two  in  the  other.    The  author  re-  mosques  will  receive  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent 
gards  the  true  formula  of  thoria  as  ThO*.    In  of  the  revenue  from  them,  a  change  which  vill 
this  case,  taking  0=8,  the  equivalent  of  thorium  almost  triple  their  income;  and  the  State,  in- 
fo 115.6 ;  while,  assuming  0=16,  its  equivalent  stead  of  paying  as  hitherto  a  large  supplemental 
(the  element  being  considered  tetratonic)  must  sum  to  the  mosques,  will  enjoy  from  ten  to 
be  doubled,  and  becomes  281.2.  twelve  million  dollars  annually.    On  the  lands 
TRICHONOSIS.    (See  Swine.)  thus  converted— and  almost  all  Constantinople 
.    TUNGSTEN.    In  an  extended  memoir  on  stands  on  such  mosuue  land— capitalists  will 
this  metal  and  its  compounds  (Am.  de  Chimie  now  be  tempted  to  advance  money,  omen  will 
etde  Physique,  January,  1864),  Persoz  has  stated  purchase  them,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
conclusions  differing  widely  from  those  received  progress  in  Turkey,  next  to  Mohammedanism 
among  chemists,  and  some  of  which  are  the  fol-  itself  will  be  removed, 
lowing:    1.  That  the  constitution  and  proper-  At -the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Con* 
ties  of  its  oxides  show  tungsten  to  belong  to  gross,  in  1865,  an  instructive  paper  on  female 
the  group  of  biatomio  radicals,  arsenic,  anti-  education  among  the  Christian  'subjects  of  the 
mony,  ana  phosphorus.    2.  That  its  equivalent,  Porte  was  contributed  by  Misses  G.  M.  Macta* 
oxygen =8,  is  163.2.    8.  That  with  oxygen  it  zie  and  Irby.    There  are  from  seven  to  eight 
forms  two  compounds,  an  oxide  and  an  acid,  millions  of  Slavonic  Christians  in  the  Ottoman 
and  containing  respectively  three  and  five  eouiv-  Empire.    W  herever  the  Christians  have  a  native 
alents  of  oxygen.   4.  That  by  their  union  these  government,  public  instruction  is  an  object  of 
two  produce  a  third  oxide  (of  the  class  of  saline  solicitude ;  whereas  the  Mohammedan  Govern- 
oxides  of  Dumas),  corresponding  to  the  formula,  ment  of  Turkey  does  nothing  for  the  education 
2W0<.     5.  That  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  bromine  of  its  Christian  subjects.    For  instance,  the  self- 
form  with  it  compounds  corresponding  to  those  governing  principality  of  Servia,  with  one  mil- 
given  by  oxygen.    6.  That  mixtures  of  variable  lion  of  inhabitants,  has,  during  the  last  thirty- 
proportions  of  anhydrous  acid  with  the  oorre-  five  years,  provided  itself  with  818  primary 
sponding  chloride  have  been  mistaken  for  an  schools,  6  gymnasia,  2  commercial  schools,  a 
oxy chloride,  which  latter  this  element,  any  more  theological  seminary,  a  civil  and  military  acad- 
thaJDjphosphorus,  does  not  afford.  emy ;  while  in  neighboring  Bulgaria,  which  is 
TUKKEY,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Europe,  administered  by  Mussulmans,  five  to  six  millions 
Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.    Present  of  Slavonic  inhabitants  have  not  a  sinrie  Sla- 
nder, Sultan  Abdul-Aziz-Khan,  born  February  vonio  academy  or  higher  seminary.   In  the 
9,  1880 ;  succeeded  his  brother,  June  25, 1857.  smaller  Slavonic  districts — Old  8ervia,  Herae- 
Heir  apparent,   Abdul-Meujid-Khan,    nephew  govina,  and  Bosnia— education  standsstiU  lower 
of  the  Sultan.    The  area  and  population  of  the  than  in  Bulgaria.    Female  education  was  im- 
empire  are  estimated  as  follows:  peded  by  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers,  not  to 

be  obtained  in  Turkey,  and  young  girls  could 
not  well  be  sent  out  of  their  own  country  to  he 
trained.  However,  the  native  women  them- 
selves had  started  some  schools,  which,  if  sap- 
{)lied  with  proper  teachers,  would  form  a  most 
lopeful  instrument  for  civilizing  the  community, 

foreign  countries  amounted,  in  1 868,  to  £46,000,-  To  undertake  this  work  an  Association  has  been 

000,  and  that  between  the  provinces  to  £20,-  formed  for  the  "promotion  of  education  among 

000,000,  making  a  tota*  of  £66,000,000  for  the  the  Slavonic  Christians  in  Turkey."  The  scheme 

year.  is  purely  educational,  without  any  object  of 

On  April  19th  an  imperial  decree  was  issued  making  proselytes  from  the  Oriental  Church, 
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one  of  its  patrons  being  the  Archbishop  of  place  was  the  signal  agreed  upon,  and  tie  people 

Canterbury,  another  the  Metropolitan  of  Servia.  at  once  attacked  the  soldiers,  who  were  com- 

The  emigration  of  the  Circassian  tribes  to  pelled  to  retreat.  The  authorities,  however, 
Turkey  continued,  in  1865,  unabated.  Two  soon  brought  out  all  the  troops  at  their  corn- 
thousand  Tchechers  with  their  arms,  horses,  and  mand,  and  the  insurrection  was  put  down.  The 
cattle,  were  received  at  Ears  by  the  Turkish  presumed  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  MM.  Bra- 
authorities,  having  been  conducted  thither  by  tiano,  Golesoo,  Brailo,  and  Bosetti,  were  ar- 
Kussian  officers.  The  whole  of  the  tribe,  num-  rested.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  the 
bering  some  60,000  souls,  was  expected  to  outbreak  in  Bucharest  was  connected  with  a 
follow  the  same  route,  and  be  dispersed  over  widely  spread  organization,  embracing  Bosnia, 
the  district  of  Mouch,  Sirvas,  and  Diarbekir.  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  for  the  old  object  of  shak- 
The  Kabardians  also  intimated  their  desire  to  ing  off  the  last  remnant  of  dependency  on  the 
emigrate,  but  the  Porte  replied  to  their  appli-  Ottoman  Government 

cation  that  it  could  not  receive  them  before  On  December  17th,  Prince  Oouza  opened  the 
next  year.  Another  tribe,  the  Abases,  ex-  Roumanian  Chambers  with  the  customary  so- 
pressed  a  wish  to  return  to  their  native  moun-  lemnities,  and  delivered  a  lengthy  speech,  re- 
tains, and  requested  the  Turkish  Government  viewing  the  situation  of  the  country.  He  an- 
to  furnish  them  with  vessels  for  the  purpose,  nounced  to  the  deputies  that  he  conceded  to 
They  were,  however,  informed  that  they  might  them  the  right  of  interpellation,  and  the  means 
either  proceed  to  Russia  by  land,  or  be  distrib-  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  settlement  of 
uted  in  the  provinces  of  the  interior.  The  ar-  the  Orthodox  Roumanian  Church  had  been 
rivals  in  Turkey,  up  to  the  last  months  of  1865,  realized  by  the  installation  to  the  National  Syn- 
make  the  total  number  of  Circassian  emigrants  od.  The  civil  code  had  been  in  force  since  the 
encamped  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Black  1st  of  December,  1864,  and  the  criminal  code 
Sea  172,000.  since  April,  1865.    The  new  organization  of  the 

The  people  of  the  United  Danubian  Princi-  courts  and  trial  by  jury  afforded  the  surest  guar- 

palities  (Roumania,  Moldo-Wallachia)  seemed  anty  of  impartiality  to  all  accused  persons. 

to  acquiesce  in  the  coup  d'etat  accomplished  on  The  surveys  for  the  railway  from  Galatz  to  the 

May  14, 1864,  and  in  all  the  decrees  issued  by  Austrian  frontier  were  completed,  and  a  portion 

the  Prince  since  that  time.*    There  was,  how-  of  the  works  had  already  begun.    The  contrao- 

ever,  a  strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  adminis-  tors  for  the  railway  from  Bucharest  to  Giurgevo, 

tration  of  the  Prince  among  a  large  portion  of  were  making  ready  to  commence  operations, 

the  people,  and  on  August  15th  an  insurrection,  An  extradition  cartel  and  telegraphic  conven- 

which  had  been  expected  for  some  time,  broke  tions  had  been  concluded  with  Austria,  Russia, 

out  at  Bucharest.    A  shot  fired  in  the  market-  and  Servia. 


U 

UNION  COMMISSION,  The,  now  known,  cities  the  Union  Commission  extended  tempo- 
in  consequence  of  its  coalition  with  the  Freed-  rary  relief  sending  its  agents  to  Savannah, 
men's  Commission,  as  u  The  Amebioan  Freed-  Charleston,  Richmond,  and  other  points  in  tne 
men's  and  Union  Commission."  In  the  An-  South,  aiding  about  20,000  suffering  poor  in 
nual  Cyclopaedia  for  1864,  some  account  was  Middle  Tennessee,  and  a  much  larger  number 
given,  under  the  head  of  U.  S.  Union  Commis-  in  East  Tennessee  and  Western  Virginia ;  about 
sion,  of  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  this  15,000  in  Richmond  and  vicinity,  and  sending 
organization.  At  the  close  of  active  opera-  supplies  of  clothing,  seeds,  agricultural  imple- 
tions  of  the  war,  it  found  a  great  work  upon  meats,  etc.,  over  all  the  South,  and  particularly 
its  hands,  and  was  compelled  to  make  earnest  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  where  there 
appeals  to  the  public  for  funds.  There  were  was  great  destitution.  It  also  established  tern- 
vast  numbers  of  poor  whites  and  blacks,  many  porary  homes  for  refugees  in  New  York  City, 
of  them  persons  who  had  once  lived  in  luxury,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  etc.  Another  branch 
who  were  reduced  by  the  war  to  a  condition  of  its  work  was  the  establishment  or  reopening 
of  beggary.  Most  of  these  who  needed  im-  (where  they  had  formerly  existed)  of  free 
mediate  assistance,  were  doubtless  in  the  cities  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  has 
and  larger  towns  of  the  South ;  the  greater  been  especially  active  in  this  work  in  Tennes- 
part  of  them  were  loyal  to  the  United  States  see,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
Government,  but  had  been  unable  to  leave  the  and  in  some  portions  of  Virginia.  It  had  ex- 
South,  and  some  of  them  had  been  imprisoned  pended,  to  October,  1865,  about  $150,000  in 
for  their  loyalty*  To  these  and  to  the  thou-  money  and  supplies.  In  the  autumn,  however, 
sands  who  made  their  way  to  the  Northern  the  barracks  where  the  refugees  had  received 
-                                                            aid,  and  rations  from  Government  were  nearly 

.    •  *»  Annru.  Ctolop*™  for  J8M.  fo,  a  fcU  «ooant  rf  •"»  fj08^'  *nd  «  ^ J*"""™"?*  <***  ^  S* 

a>eeovp<c«ai.  white  refugees  had  been  tamed  over  to  the 
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Freedmen's  Bureau,  with  which  tho  Freed- 
men's Commission  or  the  local  organizations  of 
which  it  was  composed  were  working  in  con- 
cert, it  seems  desirable  to  have  but  one  organi- 
zation to  appeal  to  the  public  for  aid,  and  thus 
to  reduce  the  working  expenses  while  maintain- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  charitable  operations 
in  which  both  were  now  engaged.  The  aims 
and  objects  of  the  two  organizations  were,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  identical,  for  while  the 
Union  Commission  aided  blacks  as  well  as 
whites,  the  Freedmen's  Commission  opened  the 
doors  of  its  schools  and  its  stores  of  supplies  to 
whites  as  well  as  blacks.  Folly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  they  could  become  more  efficient 
by  consolidation  than  by  separate  action,  a 
proposition  for  union  was  made  by  the  Freed- 
men's Commission  in  November,  1865,  and  a 
conference  committee  from  the  two  Commis- 
sions appointed,  who  agreed  upon  a  plan  which 
was,  after  a  full  discussion,  ratified  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Commissions,  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  New  York,  and  this 
was  finally  consummated  by  the  adoption  of  a 
Constitution,  on  the  31st  of  January.  At  the 
meetings  at  which  this  union  was  effected,  rep* 
resentatives  were  present  from  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Cleve- 
land, and  Chicago.  The  union  was  subsequently 
formally  ratified  by  the  Societies  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit.    The 


fundamental  pr.noi;.  e  of  the  Commission,  is 
thus  organized,  was  set  forth  in  the  Coostiht- 
tion  in  these  words: 

The  object  of  this  Com  mission  is  to  aid  sad  co- 
operate with  the  people  of  the  Sooth,  witliont  dis. 
Unction  of  race  or  color,  in  the  improvement  of  their 
condition  njpon  the  basis  of  industry,  education,  free. 
dom,  and  Christian  morality.  Ho  schools  or  supplr 
depots  shall  be  maintained  from  the  benefits  of  which 
an  j  shall  be  excluded  because  of  color.— .4/1  & 
Constitution. 

The  officers  of  the  new  consolidated  organi- 
zation were — Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  Phila- 
delphia, President ;  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson, 
D.  D.,  N.  Y.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Boston; 
Charles  G.  Hammond,  Chicago,  Vice-Presidents; 
Francis  G.  Shaw,  New  York,  Chairman  Execu- 
tive Committee ;  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  General 
Secretary,  Sew  York;  /.  Miller  McKim,  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  New  York ;  George  0. 
Ward,  EsqL  Treasurer,  New  York;  Rev.  J.  R. 
Shipherd,  Washington  Secretary,  Washington, 
D.  0. ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Walden,  D.  D.,  Western  Sec- 
retary, Chicago.  The  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
mission were  in  New  York. 

The  work  of  the  United  Commissions  belongs 
to  the  year  1866,  and  must  be  recorded  in  our 
next  volume.  We  append,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  exhibits,  though  not  quite 
completely,  the  operations  of  the  two  organisa- 
tions daring  the  year  1865 : 


TABLE  OF  OPERATIONS  OP  FREEDMEXS  COMMISStOX  AND  07  UNIOtf  COMMISSION"  Iff  PART.     SHOWING   NTJMBIE  OF 

SCHOOLS.  PUPILS,  AUXILIARIES,  MONEYS,  SUPPLIES,  ETO,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ISM. 


ORGANIZATION. 
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*  This  statement  la  merely  a  proximate  showing  of  the  teachers  paid  by  the  Baltimore  Association.  There  are  la  Mary- 
land, under  the  direction  of  this  Branch,  bnt  sustained  In  part  by  other  Association*,  and  included  in  their  reports,  s  total 
as  follows :  Schools,  60;  teachers,  66 ;  pupils  enrolled,  6,000;  average  attendance,  5,000. 

t  Since  January  1st,  the  amount  in  the  treasury  has  been  increased  to  $6,028.44  the  expenditures  to  $22,662.62,  goods  to 
the  value  of  $48£00  have  been  shipped,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  lor  opening  schools  at  Atlanta,  Selma,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Talladega. 

STbe  present  number  of  teachers  employed  is  54.                                                                                                   . 
The  report  received  shows  schools  at  28  different  points,  but  not  the  number  at  each  point    This  statement  si  totte 
number  of  schools  is  based  npon  estimates  received  through  other  sources.    Agents  are  Included  among  the  teacDcrt 
In  this  report,  and  the  last  monthly  report  shows  but  47  teachers  and  24  schools  now  in  actual  service.    Of  the  $48,000  sm 
odd  collected,  a  considerable  portion  was  received  from  Europe.                                                                                     v  , 
I  No  repoH  has  been  received  from  the  Pittsburg  Association.  These  figures  are  obtained  from  a  recently  puMIswc 
newspaper  report. 

In  all,  probably  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  Commission  than  is  here  accounted  for  in  tht 
more  was  received  and  expended  by  the  Union    foregoing  table. 
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UNITARIANS.    The  first  National  Oonven-  Asr.  6.  The  Council  of  Ten  shall  havo  charge. 

tion  of  the  Unitarians  of  the  United  States,  as-  Jm1,,8  *•  ^™>»  of  the  annual  sessions  of  all 

^mKiA^  ;«   xrA«.  v™.u  ™»    iM;i   r*u    ;^L„.  business  having  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Con- 

eembled  in  New  York  on  April  6th,  in  pur-  ference>  ^  i*tnigted  ^  it  by  thet  ^^  which  is 

finance  to  a  call  from  the  Committee  of  Ten  hereby  declared  a  pnrelj  advisory  one. 

(8  ministers  and  7  laymen),  which  had  been  Amr.  7.  The  National  Conference,  until  farther  ad* 

appointed  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  Amer-  rised  *> J  **■  «£?"? n<*»  •d°Pta  th?  existing  organi- 

ioan  Unitarian  Association,  held  in  Boston,  on  fatlons  of  *he  Unitarian  body  as  the  instruments  of 

n      T    Vio«j      tu     Vi           u        !!i    4.  j  its  power,  and  confines  itself  to  recommending  to 

December  7,  1864.    The  Convention  elected  ^  «£  gucn  undertakings  and  method*  as  it  judges  to 

the  following  officers :  President,  Gov.  John  A.  be  in  the  heart  of  the  Unitarian  denomination. 

Andrew,  of  Massachusetts ;    Vice-Presidents,  Art.  8.  The  foregoing  constitution  may  be  amend* 

Hon.  T.  D.  Eliot,  of  New  Bedford;  Hon.  John  •*  •* ''J***?**1*  meeting  of  the  Conference  by  a 

G.  Palf^y,  Oambridg,  Mass. ;  Hon.  Wayman  J^^S.*-  *"*»"*  of  th*  del^  ~ 

Crowe,  St.  Loms;    Hon.  Ichabod    Goodwin,  AA               .     .  -,  *  v  A     .«            x.... 

Portemonth,  N.  R;  Hon.  A.  A.  Low,  Brook*  f *fr  «  "»*•**  "f^J?16  ^ns^,°11 

lyn ;  Hon.  William  6.  Bryant,  New  York ;  Rev.  S^F!™^^  J?*0*1^^^1^ 

Orville  Dewey,  D.  D.,  Sheffield,  Mass. ;  Rev.  E.  gullen  Bryant,  from  the  Coramrttee  on  Patriotic 

S.  Gannett,  D.  D.,  Boston;    Rev.  George  W.  «•***«■,  reported  the  following: 

Hosraer,  D.  D.,  Buffalo.    Secretaries,  Rev.  E.  .  ^»W  ^^Ponyention  give  solemn  thanks 

En»ii    "d«^^L  .    t>a-,    nA.iA»A.    a^  c+..«viA«  to  Almighty  God  for  the  success  with  which  He  has 

Hall,  Boston ;    Rev.  Carleton  A.  Staples,  crowneI  ^e  mrmg  of  ^  United  8tateg  -m  the  war  for 

Milwaukee;  J.  A.  Frothingham,  Esq.,  Brook-  the  suppression  of  a  most  wicked  rebellion,  for  the 

lyn.    Treasurer,  H.  P.  Kidder,  Esq.,  Boston.  very  near  prospect  of  peace,  and  for  the  opening 

Reports  were  made  to  the  Convention  from  which  is  made  by  the  extinction  of  slavery  for  tbe 

the  American  Unitarian  Association,  the  West*  a*08100  of  Christianity  in  iu  true  spirit,  as  a  religion 

«;**«>*«»>«-•  wu«,u"  T^^yT:    .'      J,     jr  of  love,  mercy,  and  unirersal  liberty, 

ern  Conference,  the  Maine  Unitarian  Confer-  «,   '        i     «     -       .        1  i-v  _*    M 

ence,  the  Meadville   Theological  School,  the  ,P,e  wo™8     aiJf  universal  liberty  '  were 

Unitarian  Association  of  New  York,  the  New  j4ded  °?  ?*  mot™n  of  2he.^ev/  J:  ,8'  Ma^ 

Hampshire  Association,  the  Sunday-school  So-  The  resolution  was  then  adopted  by  rising, 

ciety,  the  Massachusetts  Evangelical  Missionary  ™e  Convention  resolved  to  raise,  during  the 

Society.    The  Committee  on  Credentials  rl  TJVJ&  J^V"1^  hepe'ft7.  annuaUj'  the  sunJ 

ported  190  congregations,  represented  hy  879  ?f  *1?°,000  /<>r  denominational  purposes,  and 

lay  delegates,  and  with  few  exceptions  by  their  *•  ««•  a5°^er1  ^IOOjOOO  for  the  endowment 

pastors ;  also  delegates  from  several  associa-  *  A***11  CoUT  (Yellow  Springs,  Ohio), 

tions.    Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  chairman  of  the  Com*  ™lch>  by  a  recent  amendment  of  the  charter, 

mittee  of  Twelve,  to  wnom  were  referred  all  ^l^4J^^j^^^irf^Uni^ 

doctrinal  points,  reported  the  following  consti-  ™n8  «*  ?•  ^tastta  ^"^i011  ™d*r  *h6 

tution  for^doption  by  the  Convention  T  Bole  ^J1^1  .of  the  ^"tarians.    A  great  differ- 

~    .....     ^..t   »/,.     ,  wo    ,*   -        ,.  ence  of  opinion*  was  found  to  prevail  among  the 

CotutMton o/t^Mttonal  UhtfartanCtmvenium.  memoer8  ^  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  the 

—Preamble.     Wkerea$,  The  great  opportunities  and  T  TV    "  Si* tt  •*    • riu       v  .1!      \  •*  1  I 

demands  for  Christian  labor  and  consecration  in*  doctrine  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  though  it  led 

crease  our  sense  of  the  obligation  of  all  disciples  of  to  no  open  rupture.    The  following  resolutions, 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  prove  their  faith  by  self-  which  had  been  offered  by  A.  A.  Low,  were 

denial  and  by  the  devotion  of  their  lives  and  posses-  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ten : 
stons  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  building  up  of  the 

kingdom  of  his  Sen :  That  this  Convention  should  claim  the  assent  of  all 

Aht.  1.  Therefore,  the  Christian  churches  of  the  who  participate  in  it  to  the  following  fundamental 
Unitarian  faith  here  assembled  unite  themselves  in  a  doctrines :  1.  Belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  con- 
common  body  to  be  known  as  the  National  Confer-  taining  a  revelation  of  God  to  man  and  as  deduced 
enoe  of  Unitarian  Churches,  to  the  end  of  reor-  therefrom.  2.  Belief  in  one  God  the  Father.  8.  Be- 
ganizing  and  stimulating  the  denomination  with  lief  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  the  Son 
which  they  are  connected  to  the  largest  exertions  in  of  God,  and  His  specially  appointed  messenger  and 
the  cause  of  Christian  faith  and  work.  representative  to  our  race,  gifted  with  supernatural 

Anr.  8.  This  National  Convention  shall  be  com*  powers,  approved  of  God  by  miracles  and  signs  and 

posed  of  such  delegates  fleeted  annually,  not  to  ex*  wonders  which  God  did  by  Him.    4.  Belief  in  the 

ceed  three  from  any  church,  including  its  minister,  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter.    5.  Belief  in  the  foraive- 

who  shall  officially  be  one,  as  any  of  our  churches  ness  of  sins,  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  life 

may  accredit  to  it  by  a  certificate  of  their  appoint-  everlasting, 

me**-       _     .              _  ,x   .      .       .  ..      A.  In  accordance  with  a  report  of  the  Com- 

academic,  or  humane  organisations  in  our  body  as  ohosen  officers  of  the  National  Conference,  nn- 

the  Conference  may  see  fit  to  invite,  shall  be  entitled  til  the  next  annual  meeting:  For  president, 

to  representation  by  no  more  than  three  delegates  Governor    Andrew ;    vice-presidents,    Messrs. 

ea«h-    .  _.     „    .            .  n        .           ...  Hosmer,  Palfrey,  Low  (of  Brooklyn),  Goodwin, 

Aht.  4.  The  Conference  shall  meet  annually  at  ,bj  tv,'      ,  »,««„««,  oM^««rwl    Pai-lf/nT- 

such  time  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive  an-  and  Dewej;  honorary  secretory,  Mr.  Carlton, 

nual  sessions.  corresponding  secretary,  Mr.  Hale ;  recording 

Abt.  6.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  secretary,  J.  H.  Frothingham.    For  members 

six  vice-presidents,  three  secretaries,  an  honorary,  a  0f  tbe  council,  Messrs.  Bellows,  Carter,  Par- 

T^oMng^ndQo^^n61tutMmUrjtMdAcoun^  trfd       j^     Clarke  (of  Boston),  Eliot,  Low 

cil  of  ten,  half  ministers  and  half  laymen,  who  shall  /  *   3         v     ^*  \    a™-,...     u^^^-fiV    «„4 

be  elected  at  each  meeting,  to  hold  their  office  for  <g  Massachusetts),  Sawyer,    Hepworth,   and 

one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  Mayo. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and  question  might  be  raised  whether  the  proclamation 

Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  the  following  ^tf*"7  TtH^    U  Wl  \*T*  &  h"** 

*~4.:?n  WA-  j*ff>AMwi  \*~  rw  n«/0,A  *e  ds-.!--0  aided  those  who  came  into  our  hues,  and  that  it  wu 

motura  was  offered  by  Dr.  Bache,  of  Binning-  inoperttiTe  as  to  those  who  did  not  give  thenuetoi 

ham,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  doctrinal  „p .  0r  that  it  would  hare  no  effect  npon  the  children 

standpoint  of  English  Unitarians:  of  stares  born  hereafter;  in  fact,  it  would  be  urged 


with  clearlv-implied  or  distinctly-avowed  repudiation  °/ the  f**  ■*»•  we  are  Paying.    He  conM  not  hot 

of  the  special  and  immediate  divine  origin  and  au-  SJ0*1*1?1**6  ?]  P"*;^  himself;  the  country,  ad 

thority  o*f  the  Christian  revelation ;  uid%>herea$  an  JJ»  "*>)»  world,  upon  this  great  moral  victory.  In 

ambittiity  has  thereby  been  occasioned  in  the  terms  conclusion,  he  thanked  thoae  present  for  the  calL 
which  at  present  define  the  principles  and  objects  of        The  proceedings  of  the  Government  relative 

this  Unitarian  Association,  the  committee  for  the  en*  to  peace  resulted  in  an  interview  at  Fortress 

suing  year  be  instructed  to  Uke  measures  for  the  re-  Monroe  between  President  Lincoln  and  Sec^ 

s^a2%sJ^  W""*  «  *•  one  side,  and  Mer  AH. 

ble  doubt  may  remain  respecting  them.  Stephens,  Campbell,  and  Hunter,  on  the  other ; 

The  motion  was  rejected.  *•!  **>  ft***1  ***&  m  £«  *?**£  9***** 

UNITED  STATES.    The  dawn  of  the  year  WA,vo.iv.,forl864,pp.710,etc  ITnsinterfiew 

1865  found  the  Northern  States  more  vigor-  vas  foUowed  by  an  excited  meeting  at  Rich- 

ously  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  mon^.  (*•  Confbdeb^te  ^^  ind 

than  at  my  previous  time.    A  new  levy  of  S****J  bv  *•  adoption,  in  the  CongresB  asaem- 

men  had  beei  called  in  December,  and  the  Wed  there,  of  measures  for  arming  the  slave*, 

greatest  activity  prevailed  to  make  up  the  quota  Vie  TI?W"  of  President  Lincoln  on  ytrttiM  the 

of  cities,  towns;  and  counties,  before  the  15th  *2»  into  the  army  were  expressed  on  March 

of  February,  when  a  draft  was  ordered  to  take  ^J*  to  an  Indiana  regiment,  upon  tike  occasion 

place  to  fill  the  deficiencies.    At  the  same  time  °f  the  plantation  of  a  cantured  Confederate 

there  was  no  cessation  of  hostilities ;  the  armies  W  to  the  Governor  of  that  State.    Mr.  knooln 

kept  the  field,  and  vigorously  pressed  the  enemy  be,n8  present,  thus  addressed  the  assemblage: 

at  every  point    The  earnestness  of  all  these  .. ^t^*r«u.- It^ will  be  but  a  very  few  worda 

efforts  wal  inspired  by  the  belief  on  the  part  of  }bat l  »hall  undertake  to  say.    I  was  born  in  Ken- 

IT  VT  mwi«»w  uj  "www^»  "  *****  |/»«  w*  tuckv,  raised  in  Indiana,  and  hve  in  Illinois,  and  I 

the  Government  and  people  that  the  end  was  now  am  here,  where  it  is  my  business  to  be,  to  care 

near,  and  a  complete  victory  on  their  side  al-  equally  for  the  good  people  of  all  the  States.  I  am 

most  within  grasp.    Equal  exertions  were  made  gt*d  to  see  an  Indiana  regiment  on  this  day  able  to 

to  consummate  those  civil  and  political  meas-  £??»*  *hi»  «•**"•*  *■*  *?.  the  Governor  of  the 

o^snpp^tobe^^  K^ 

cess  of  the  Federal  arms.     The  antislavery  done  equally  welL 

amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  failed       There  are  but  few  views  or  aspects  of  this  greet 

in  the  House  at  the  previous  session  of  Con-  war  uP°n  which  I  have  not  said  or  written  eome- 

gress,  was  reconsidered  by  that  body  imroedi-  ll!!,,£Tbereb^lmy  °™  *«"  "£«" be  ^known. 

Rafter  it  convened lin ^iecemberid  passed  r^^ 

in  January  ensuing.     This  action  of  that  body  negro  to  fight  for  them.    I  hare  neither  written  nor 

was  made  the  occasion  for  a  serenade  of  Presi-  made  a  speech  upon  that  subject,  because  that  wu 

dent  Lincoln  and  others.    On  addressing  the  as-  £•**  business  and  not  mine ;  and  if  I  had  a  wish  npon 

semblage  on  the  evening  of  January  81st,  the  ^^effective1    n4>t        P°WW  *°         ""    " 
President  said :  The  —.at  question  with  them  was,  whether  the 

He  supposed  the  passage  through  Congress  of  the  negro,  being  put  into  the  army,  wilt  fight  for  them. 

constitutional  amendment  for  the  abolishment  of  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot  decide.   They 

slavery  throughout  the  United  States  was  the  occa-  ought  to  know  better  than  we,  and  do  know.   I  hare 

aion  to  which  ne  was  indebted  for  the  honor  of  this  in  my  lifetime  heard  many  arguments  why  the  negro 

call.    The  occasion  was  one  of  congratulation  to  the  ought  to  be  a  slave ;  but  if  they  fight  for  thoae  w*o 

country  and  the  whole  world.    But  there  is  a  task  would  keep  them  in  slavery,  it  will  bo  a  better  argo- 

yet  before  us — to  go  forward  and  have  consummated  ment  than  any  I  hare  yet  heard.    He  who  will  fight 

by  the  votes  of  the  States  that  which  Congress  had  for  that,  ought  to  be  a  slave.    They  have  concluded, 

so  nobly  begun  yesterday.    He  had  the  honor  to  in-  at  last,  to  take  one  out  of  four  of  the  slaves  and  pat 

form  those  present  that  Illinois  bad  already  to-day  him  in  the  army ;  and  thai  one  out  of  four,  who  will 

done  the  work.    Maryland  was  about  half  (nrongh,  fight  to  keep  the  others  in  slavery,  ought  to  be  a  slaw 

but  he  felt  proud  that  Illinois  was  a  little  ahead.   He  himself,  unless  he  is  killed  in  a  fight.    While  I  hare 

thought  the  measure  was  a  very  fitting,  if  not  an  in-  often  said  that  all  men  ought  to  be  free,  jet  I  would 

dispensable  adjunct  to  the  winding  up  of  this  great  allow  those  colored  persons  to  be  slaves  who  wast  to 

difficulty.    He  wished  the  reunion  of  all  the  States  be;  and  next  to  them  those  white  men  who  argue  id 

perfected,  and  so  effected  as  to  remove  all  cause  of  favor  of  making  other  people  slaves.    I  am  in  fc*or 

disturbance  in  the  future;  and  to  attain  this  end  it  of  giving  an  opportunity  to  such  white  men  to  try  it 

v-as  necessary  that  the  original  disturbing  cause  on  for  themselves.    I  will  say  one  thing  with  regard 

sfco  aid,  if  possible,  be  rooted  out  to  the  negro  being  employed  to  fight  for  them  that  I 

He  thought  all  would  bear  him  witness  that  he  had  do  know.    I  know  1 

never  shrunk  from  doing  all  that  he  could  to  eradi-  and  make  bread  too i 

cate  slavery,  by  issuing  an  emancipation  proclama-  as  the  other  to  them, . 

tion.    But  that  proclamation  falls  far  short  of  what  am  rather  in  favor  of  having  them  try  them  as  sol* 

the  amendment  will  be  when  fully  consummated.    A  diers.    They  lack  one  vote  or  doing  that,  and  I  wi» 
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J  could  send  my  rote  over  the  river,  so  that  I  might  of  the  President  on  this  subject  while  at  Rich- 
cast  it  in  favor  of  allowing  the »  nerro  to  fight  But  mon<^  ^^  its  evacuation,  and  previous  to  his 
they  cannot  fight  and  work  both.  We  must  now  aee  ^^nIl  +/x  w«oi»:„  «*,>.»  '  ™w  -~^-e  ~*ul 
the  bottom  o!  the  enemy's  resources.  They  will  ™turn  to  Y-f  ^  ^"i  J*6  I**7  imperfectly 
stand  out  as  long  as  they  can,  and  if  the  negro  will  known,  as  nis  death  followed  so  soon  after- 
fight  for  them,  they  must  allow  him  to  fight.  They  wards.  A  witness  before  the  joint  Committee 
have  drawn  upon  their  last  branch  cf  resources,  and  0f  Reconstruction  at  the  first  session  of  the 
we  can  now  see  the  bottom.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  (Mr.  Cook),  on  April 
end  so  near  at  hand.  I  have  said  now  more  than  I  --  ^xaA  -  ../j  ,  ?  \v  v  vw^,  v«  ^p*" 
intended  to,  and  will,  therefore,  bid  you  good-bye.  J1*  H*M«  testified  to  the  propositions  submitted 

Previously,  on  March  4th,  the  inauguration  ^^^  J?10^*  Ju^f  CamEbe1^  0om~ 

of PresidentLincolnforasecondtermhldtaken  S^SS*,*  the  ^J"*""  tfonr°f  Conference, 

place.    The  weather  was  inclement,  but  the  as-  ^1^co^8^gg^.t^pom,ts  f.f3011^ 

semblage  was  lar*e.    The  oath  of  office  was  ad-  ^^:J^  *P  djsbandment  of  the  rebel 

ministered  by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  after  which  J™ ?in*^f      ^     i^m,M^    t?  •£? 

the  inaugural  address  was  read  bytbe  President  £?**ern  ?e???  e,to  ^K^onty  of  the  United 

(see  PubIio  Documents).    On  entering  upon  his  *£*»  5  ^  third,  no  abatement  by  the  Execu- 

wcond  term  the  President  retained  all  the  inem-  *£?  from  *"■  E0**100  on  th.e  SW^T/* 

bers  of  his  Cabinet,  as  follows:  n  *    ^Ti  •"    rrZ  W*5  "J""**1   byAJu^° 

n  Campbell,  m  Richmond,  a  few  days  after  the 

Secretary  tf  Sfrfj-Wilham ^H.  Seward.  evacuation  of  that  city.    To  these  were  added 

&£?  %w£SSX^^SS^  paragraphs  in  which  the  late  President  declared 

Secretary  of  the  Navy— Gideon  Welles.  that  **}?  propositions  not  inconsistent  with  the 

Postmaster-General— William  Dennison.  foregoing,  would  be  received  and  considered  in 

Secretary  of  the  Interior— J.  P.  Usher.  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  liberality;  also  that 

Attorney-General— James  Speed.  those  who   should  immediately  accept   these 

On  March  8th,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  terms  would  place  themselves  in  a  condition  to 

explanations  which  had  taken  place  between  avoid  the  operation  of  the  confiscation  law,  the 

the   Governments  of  the  United  States   and  execution  of  which  was  optional  with  the  Pres- 

Great  Britain,  the  order  was  rescinded  which  ident.     A  special  correspondent  of  tho  New 

required  passports  from  all  persons  entering  York  "Times,1'  writing  from  Washington  dp 

the  United  States  from  Canada.     This  order  April  22d,  said: 


United  States  and  escape  apprehension.  About  he  "»<*  that,  as  there  was  no  hope  for  the  Confeder- 

the  «ame  time  the  Present  to  compliance  ^t^w^^btSt 

with  an  act  of  Congress,  issued  his  proclama-  tnd  recognize  the  right  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  to 

tion  requiring  all  absentees  from  the  army  or  control  the  troops  of  that  State, 

navy  to   return  to  dutv  within  sixty  days,  or  He  then  told  Mr.  Lincoln  that  if  he  would  permit 

they  would  be  regarded  as  having  voluntarily  $.at  !>0.dy4  to  convene,  it  would,  doubtless,  recall  the 

relinquished land  forfeited  their  rights  of  dti-  VKnKSn^ 

zenship,  and  be  forever  incapable  of  exercising  misunderstanding,  and  gave  him  in  writinghis  only 

any  rights  of  citizens.      On  Maroh   14th   the  terms,  which  were  those  tendered  in  the  Hampton 

President  issued  an  order  directing  the  provost  Roads  interview,  to  which  he  added  another,  that  in 

marshals  to  arrest  any  persons  in  the  United  ^e«MeKle!fien,«perfUtedin  t?e7ar»  «>eir  property 

States  who  shall  have  engaged  in  holding  inter-  *wlId  be  "^^  confiscated, 

course  or  trade  by  sea  with  the  insurgents,  if  At  City  Point  General  Sherman  met  and 

citizens  or  domiciled  aliens,  and  all  non-resi-  had  an  interview  with  the  President.    General 

dents  and  foreigners  who  had  beet  engaged  in  Sherman's  views  of  the  terms  of  reconstruction 

violating  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  after  this  interview  may  be  found  under  "Army 

and  who  remained  in  the  country  twelve  days  Operations."    On  April  6th  President  Lincoln 

after  the  publication  of  his  order.  sent  the  following  order  to  General  Wcitzel,  in 

Meanwhile  military  affairs  were  rapidly  com-  command  at  Richmond: 

ing  to  a  crisis.  General  Grant  had  informed  the  _       ,     . a 

President  that  Richmond  would  hold  out  only  UxAIHi  M  Ae^?p^Ua^ jSS^  [ 

a  few  days  longer,  and  the  latter  went  to  City  To  Major- General  Weitzsl,  Richmond,  Va.  : 

Point,  to  be  present  at  the  final  events  of  the  It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  gentlemen 

war.     His  despatches  of  April  2d  will  be  found  who  have  acted  as  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in 

under  "  Army  Operatioss>    It  was  now  ap-  "P*?*  of  *»  rebellion,  may  now  desire  to  assemble 

MMBi  x-l^x  4l A  «_..  wtkt.  MrA„  Ar> j  ivfl  va-Iu  a*  Richmond  and  take  measures  to  withdraw  the 

parent  that  the  war  was  over  and  the  North  Vir^nit  t         and  o4her           .  from  „&&«» 

victorious.     Ihe  Southern  States  were  again  to  to  the  General  Government.  Ifthey  attempt  it,  aire 

become  active  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  them  permission  and  protection,  until,  if  at  all,  they 

and  the  question  arose  as  to  the  terms  upon  attempt  some  action  hostile  to  the  United  States,  in 

whioh  the  Southern  people  should  be  recog-  W1J^.  *•»«  ?ou  wiU  notify  them,  give  them  reason. 

•     a i  ~-  i~  *v^:-   ^JuT-  ^^-;*«^«    **  «**nJwt  able  time  to  leave,  and  at  the  end  of  which  time  ar- 

nized  as  m  their  former  position,  to  resume  rest  any  who  remain.    Allow  Judge  Campbell  to  see 

which  they  almost  universally  soon  expressed  this,  but  do  not  make  it  public 

an  earnest  desire.    The  proceedings  and  views  ^    Yours,  etc.,            A.  LINCOLN. 
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On  April  12th  the  "Whig,"  a  newspaper  is-  L.  Go*™,  S.  B.  Baldwin,  Thomas  S.  Gholion,  and 

sued  at  Richmond,  contained  the  following  in  ^ose  0Jj*YwPhu!h  ^rVl^'fiSiSSS^SlS  *"" 

its  pages :  etc.       Signed  by —                                     ' 

An  address  "  to  the  people  of  Virginia,"  earnestly  J.  M.  MarahaL8enatflrt  Fauquier;  James  Hetan,  taste, 


25th  inst.,  is  published  in  to-da/s  paper.    The  sig-  of  Dele^t^CheBterfteld County;  A.  M. Kelly/of  Hon*? 

natures  to  this  call  will  secure  lor  it  not  only  the  re-  Delegates,  Petersburg;  IT.  W.  Thomas,  Second  Auditor  of 

spectral  consideration  of  the  persons  addressed,  but,  Virginia;  St.  L.  L  Moncure,  GhJef  Clerk  Second  Andhor'i 

in  the  present  attitude  of  affairs,  will  induce  many  office;  Joseph  Mayo. .Mayor,  City  of  Richmond;  Robert  How. 

of  them  to  respond  with  alacrity  to  the  summons.  f**»  Clerk  HuettiipCoiu^ Etehm<md  City;  Tbema. U.Dd- 

It  is  understood  thai  this  invitation  has  been  put  }S^S&^SS^^SmSr^2^R 

forth  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  proceeding^  o?a*uuTO^ 

sented  to  by  President  Lincoln.     At  all  events,  it  Circuit  Court Richmond;  William  H.  Lyons,  Judge  of  Hw- 

will  be  hailed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Vir-  tings  Court,  Richmond;  William  a  Wlckfeam,  Member  of 

irinia  as  the  first  step  toward  the  reinstatement  of  Congress,  Richmond  District;  Benjamin  8.  Ewell,  PMMnt 

the  "  Old  Dominion  "in  the  Union.  <*  William  and  Mary  College ;  Sat  Tyler,  Editor  fikb- 

ItisprobablethatsomeofthemembersoftheLeg.  -orfBjq^^ 

Mature  may  decline  to  come.    In  every  such  case,  q^^  Richmond:  P.  d.  Bayly,  Richmond:  t  JS^ 

the  people  of  the  county  or  senatorial  district  should  Richmond -Franklin  Btearaes/Henrfeo;  John  Lyon,  rV 

select  aome  influential  and  intelligent  citizen  who  is  tertbar*;  Thomas  B.  Fisher.  Fauquier;  Wtlltao "k  He- 

willing  to  take  part  in  this  business,  and  commission  rtson,  Charles  City;  Cyrus  Hall,  Ritchie;  Ttiomtt  W.  far- 

him,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  represent  them  at  the  nett,  King  and  Queen;  James  A.  Scott,  Richmond, 

conference.    The  views  and  purposes  of  the  mem-  I  concur  in  the  preceding  recommendation, 

bers  of  the  Legislature  should  he  ascertained  at  once.  J.  A.  Campbell 

Every  one  can  foresee  difficulties  in  the  way  of  for-  Approved  for  publication  in  the  Richmond  Whig 

mal  action  in  the  beginning.    Several  complex  ones-  and  in  hand-bill  form.                    G.  WEITZEL, 

tions  are  to  be  met  at  the  threshold,  but  "where  Major-General  Commanding. 

there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  and  whatever  the  diffi-  Riobmoitd,  Va.,  April- 11,  1866. 

culties  presented  the  important  business  must  be  _.                  .   .     *  .      .,  -  * .,             ..  .    . 

undertaken.  The  same  print  of  April  loth  says:  "An  w- 

*m_    *  «     •     •  xv     j  j           *      aA  formal  meeting  of  citizens  and  a  few  members 

The  following  is  the  address  referred  to :  of  t]ie  1^^^  vag  held  on  the  previoa3 

To  tU  toopU  of  Virginia  .-The  undersigned,  mem-  evening.    The  motive  of  the  gentlemen  iu  com- 

whose  names  are  attached  to  this  paper,  in  view  of  the  terms  npon  which  President  Lincoln  tod 

the  evacuation  of  the  citv  of  Richmond  by  the  Con-  expressed  himself  as  willing  that  Virginia  might 

federate  Government  and  its  occupation  by  the  mil-  return  to  the  Union.     A  committee  was  ap- 

itorv  authorities  of  tbe  United  States,  the  surrender  pointed  to  inform  the  Legislature  and  Gov. 

Mfl%l£^  Sim*  *£*-!*»*  Lincoln'fl  tenn*  »*"» 

are  of  the  opinion  that  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  to  leave  the  city  as  soon  as  passports  could  w 

General  Assembly  of  the  State  is  called  for  by  the  procured." 

exwencies  of  the  situation.                           •  On  the  evening  of  April  11th  the  Prcadent,i 

B&W^SSRZ^£S8%£  J»«*»  »*»  other  pubUcbuadingsinW- 

in  connection  with  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  ton  were  illuminated  in  consequence  of  the  acr- 

Governor,  to  their  tree  deliberation  upon  public  af-  render  of  Gen.  Lee  and  his  army.    Preaawt 

fairs,  and  to  the  ingress  and  departure  of  all  its  mem-  Lincoln  on  that  occasion  addressed  the  asscm- 

^nni?e^fLC0^uc^  h¥       M.ob*  !^  Wage  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  restoration  of 

The  United  States  authontiea  will  afford  transpor-  xv*!°tt«:^«      tta  ««m 

tation  from  anv  point  under  their  control  to  any  of  tte  Union.     He  said . 

the  persons  before  mentioned.  By  these  recent  successes,  the  reinaujjurstion  of 

The  matters  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  are  the  national  authority,  reconstruction,  which  has  had 

the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  a  large  share  of  thought  from  the  first  is  preitd 

the  adjustment  or  questions  involving  life,  liberty,  much  more  closely  upon  our  attention.   It  is  fraught 

and  property,  that  have  arisen  in  the  State  as  a  con-  with  great  difficulty.    Unlike  the  case  of  s  war  to- 

sequence  of  the  war.  tween  independent  nations,  there  is  no  authorked 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  request  the  Governor,  organ  for  ua  to  treat  with.    No  one  man  has  the  m- 

Lieu tenant-Go  pernor,  and  members  of  the  Legiela-  tbority  to  give  up  the  rebellion  for  anv  other  min. 

ture  to  repair  to  this  city  by  the  25th  April  instant.  We  simply  must  begin  with  and  mould  from  disor- 

We  understand  that  full  protection  to  persons  and  ganized  and  discordant  elements.    Nor  is  it  a  soill 

property  will  be  afforded  in  the  State,  ana  we  recom-  additional  embarrassment  that  we,  the  loysl  people 

mend  to  peaceful  citizens  to  remain  at  their  homes  differ  among  ourselves  as  to  the  mode,  manner,  and 

and  pursue  their  usual  avocations,  with  confidence  measure  of  reconstruction, 

that  they  will  not  be  interrupted.  As  a  general  rule,  I  abstain  from  reading  (be  n- 

We  earnestly  solicit  the  attendance  in  Richmond,  ports  or  attacks  upon  myself,  wishing  not  to  be  pro- 

on  or  before  the  25th  of  April  instant,  of  the  follow-  voiced  by  that  to  which  I  cannot  properly  offer  to 

ing  persons,  citizens  of  Virginia,  to  confer  with  us  as  answer.    In  spite  of  this  precaution  howereis  ij 

to  the  best  means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  State  of  comes  to  my  knowledge  that  I  am  much  censured 

Virginia.    We  have  procured:  safe  conduct  from  the  from  some  supposed  agency  in  setting  op  and  seeking 

military  authorities  of  the  United  States  for  them  to  to  sustain  the  new  State  government  of  Looiftisnt- 

enter  the  city  and  to  depart  without  molestation:  In  this  I  have  done  just  so  much  an  1  no  more  than 

Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  A.  T.  Caperton,  William  C  the  public  knows.    In  the  annual  message  of  Decern- 

Rives,  John  Letcher.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  R.  L.  Hon-  ber,  1869,  and  accompanying  proclamation,  I  p«- 

tague,  Fayette  McMullen,  J.  P.  Holcombe,  Alexander  sented  a  plan  of  reconstruction  (as  Ihe  phrase  goes* 

Rives,  B.  Johnson  Barbour,  James  Barbour,  William  which  I  promised,  if  adopted  by  any  State,  should  » 
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acceptable  to  and  sustained  fay  the  E  recti  tire  Gov-  The  amount  of  constituency,  so  to  speak,  on  which 
ernment  of  the  nation.  I  distinctly  stated  that  this  the  new  Louisiana  Government  rests,  would  be  more 
was  not  the  only  plan  which  might  possibly  be  accept-  satisfactory  to  all  If  it  contained  fifty,  thirty,  or  even 
able ;  and  I  also  distinctly  protested  that  the  Exeo-  twenty  thousand,  instead  of  only  about  twelve  thou- 
utive  claimed  no  right  to  say  when  or  whether  mem-  sand,  as  it  does.  It  is  also  unsatisfactory  to  some 
bars  sbonld  be  admitted  to  seats  In  Congress  from  that  the  elective  franchise  is  not  given  to  the  colored 
such  States.  This  plan  was,  in  advance,  submitted  man.  I  would  myself  prefer  that  it  were  now  con- 
to  the  then  Cabinet,  and  distinctly  approved  by  every  ferred  on  the  very  intelligent  and  on  those  who 
member  of  It.  One  of  them  suggested  that  I  should  serve  our  cause  as  soldiers.  Still  the  question  is  not 
then,  and  in  that  connection,  apply  the  Emancipation  whether  the  Louisiana  government,  as  it  stands,  ia 
Proclamation  to  the  theretofore  excepted  parts  of  Vir-  quite  all  that  is  desirable.   The  questions  are :  "  Will 

Sinia  and  Louisiana;  that  I  should  drop  the  sugges-  it  be  wiser  to  take  it  as  it  is,  ana  help  to  improve  it, 

ou  about  apprenticeship  for  freed  people,  and  that  or  to  reject  and  disperse  it?"    "Can  Louisiana  be 

I  should  omit  the  protest  against  my  own  power,  in  brought  into  proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union 

regard  to  the  admission  of  members  of  Congress;  out  sooner  by  sustaining  or  discarding  her  new  State 

even  he  approved  every  part  and  parcel  of  the  plan  government?" 

whioh  has  since  been  employed  or  touched  by  the  Some  twelve  thousand  voters  in  the  heretofore 
action  of  Louisiana.  The  new  Constitution  of  Louis-  slave  State  of  Louisiana  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
Una,  declaring  emancipation  for  the  whole  State,  Union,  assumed  to  be  the  rightful  political  power  of 
practically  applies  the  proclamation  to  the  part  pre-  the  State,  held  elections,  organized  a  State  govern- 
viously  excepted.  It  does  not  adopt  apprenticeship  ment  adopted  a  free  State  constitution,  giving  the 
for  freed  people,  and  it  is  silent,  as  it  could  not  well  benefit  of  public  schools  equally  to  black  and  white, 
be  otherwise,  about  the  admission  of  members  to  and  empowering  the  Legislature  to  confer  the  elective 
Congress.  So  that,  as  it  applies  to  Louisiana,  every  franchise  upon  the  colored  man.  Their  Legislature 
member  of  the  Cabinet  fully  approved  the  plan.  The  baa  already  voted  to  ratify  the  constitutional  amend- 
message  went  to  Congress,  and  I  received  many  com-  ment,  recently  passed  by  Congress,  abolishing  slavery 
mendations  of  the  plan,  written  and  verbal ;  and  not  throughout  the  nation.  These  twelve  thousand  per- 
a  single  objection  to  it,  from  any  professed  emanci-  sons  are  thus  fully  committed  to  the  Union,  and  to 
pationistoame  to  my  knowledge,  until  after  the  news  perpetual  freedom  in  the  State ;  committed  to  the 
reached  Washington  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  had  very  things  and  nearly  all  the  things  the  nation 
begun  to  move  in  accordance  with  it  From  about  wants,  and  they  ask  the  nation's  recognition  and  its 
July,  1863, 1  had  corresponded  with  different  persons,  assistance  to  make  good  their  committal.  Now,  if 
supposed  to  be  interested,  seeking  a  reconstruction  we  reject  and  spurn  them,  we  do  onr  utmost  to  dis- 
of  a  State  government  for  Louisiana.  When  the  organize  and  disperse  them.  We,  in  effect,  say  to 
message  of  1863,  with  the  plan  before  mentioned,  the  white  man.  "  You  are  worthless,  or  worse ;  we 
reached  New  Orleans,  General  Banks  wrote  me  that  will  neither  help  you,  nor  be  helped  by  you."  To 
he  was  confident  the  people,  with  his  military  co-  the  blacks  we  say,  "  This  cup  of  liberty,  wbich  these, 
operation,  would  reconstruct  substantially  on  that  your  old  masters,  hold  to  vour  lips,  we  will  dash 
plan.  I  wrote  him  and  some  of  them  to  try  it  They  from  you,  and  leave  you  to  the  chances  of  gathering 
tried  it,  and  the  result  is  known.  Such  only  has  been  the  spilled  and  scattered  contents,  in  some  vague  and 
my  agency  in  getting  up  the  Louisiana  government,  undefined  when,  where,  and  how."  If  this  course, 
As  to  sustaining  it,  my  promise  is  out,  as  before  discouraging  and  paralyzing  both  white  and  black, 
stated.  But,  as  Dad  promises  are  better  broken  than  has  any  tendency  to  bring  Louisiana  into  proper 
kept  I  shall  treat  this  as  a  bad  promise,  and  break  practical  relations  with  the  Union,  I  have,  so  far, 
it,  whenever  I  shall  be  convinced  that  keeping  it  is  been  unable  to  perceive  it  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
adrerse  to  the  public  interest  But  I  have  not  yet  recognise  and  sustain  the  new  jgovernment  of  Louis- 
been  so  convinced.  iana,  the  converse  of  all  this  is  made  true.  We  en- 
I  have  been  shown  a  letter  on  this  subject,  sup-  courage  the  hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  the  twelve 
posed  to  be  an  able  one,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  thousand  to  adhere  to  their  work,  and  argue  for  it. 
regret  that  my  mind  has  not  seemed  to  be  definitely  and  proselyte  for  it>  and  fight  for  it,  and  feed  it,  ana 
fixed  on  the  question  whether  the  seceded  States,  so  grow  it,  and  ripen  it  to  a  complete  success.  The 
called,  are  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it  It  would,  per-  colored  man,  too,  in  seeing  all  united  for  him,  is  in- 
haps,  add  astonishment  to  his  regret  were  he  to  learn  spired  with  vigilance,  and  energy,  and  daring  to  the 
that,  since  I  have  found  professed  Union  men  eu-  same  end.  Grant  that  he  desires  the  elective  fran- 
deavoring  to  answer  that  question,  I  have  purposely  ehise,  will  he  not  attain  it  sooner  by  saving  the  al- 
forbome  any  public  expression  upon  it  It  appears  to  ready  advanced  steps  toward  it  than  by  running 
me  that  question  has  not  been,  nor  yet  is,  a  practically  backward  over  them  ?  Concede  that  the 'new  Gov- 
material  one,  and  that  any  discussion  of  it,  while  it  ernment  of  Louisiana  is  only  to  what  it  should  be  as 
thus  remains  practically  immaterial,  could  have  no  the  egg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner  have  the  fowl 
effect  other  than  the  mischievous  one  of  dividing  our  by  hatching  the  egg  than  by  smashing  it  (Laughter.) 
friends.  As  yet,  whatever  it  may  hereafter  become,  Again,  if  we  rejecTLouisiaoa,  we  also  reject  one  vote 
that  question  is  bad,  as  the  basis  of  a  controversy,  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  national 
and  good  for  nothing  at  ail— a  merely  pernicious  ab-  Constitution.  To  meet  this  proposition,  it  has  been 
atraction.  We  all  agree  that  the  seceded  States,  so  argued  that  no  more  than  three-fourths  of  those 
called,  are  out  of  their  proper  practical  relation  with  States  wbich  have  not  attempted  secession  are  neces- 
the  Union,  and  that  toe  sole  object  of  the  Govern-  sary  to  validly  ratify  the  amendment.  I  do  not  com- 
ment, civil  and  military,  in  regard  to  those  States,  is  mit  myself  against  this  further  than  to  say  that  such 
to  again  get  them  into  that  proper  practical  relation,  a  ratification  would  be  questionable,  and  sure  to  be 
I  believe  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  met  easier  to  persistently  questioned ;  while  a  ratification  by  three- 
do  this  without  deciding  or  even  considering  whether  fourths  of  all  the  States  would  be  unquestioned  and 
these  States  have  ever  been  out  of  the  Union,  than  unquestionable. 

with  it    Finding  themselves  safely  at  home,  it  would  I  repeat  the  question,  "  Can  Louisiana  be  brought 

be  utterly  immaterial  whether  they  had  ever  been  into  proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union  sooner 

abroad.    Let  us  all  join  in  doing  the  acta  necessary  by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new  State  Gov- 

to  restoring  the  proper  practical  relations  between  ernment?"    What  has  been  said  of  Louisiana  will 

these  States  and  the  Union,  and  each  forever  after  apply  generally  to  other  States.    And  yet  so  great 

innocently  indulge  his  own  opinion  whether,  in  doing  peculiarities  pertain  to  each  State,  and  such  import- 

the  acts,  be  brought  the  States  from  without  into  the  ant  and  sudden  changes  occur  in  the  same  Sfate,  and, 

Union,  or  only  gave  them  proper  assistance,  they  withal,  so  new  and  unprecedented  is  the  whole  case) 

never  having  been  out  of  it  that  no  exclusive  ana  inflexible  plan  can  safely  be 
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prescribed  as  to  details  and  collaterals.    Such  an  ex-  section  with  this  rebellion,  mast  be  regarded  is  a 

elusive  and  inflexible  plan  would  surely  become  a  guaranty  for  the  future.  #  My  past  public  life,  which 

new  entanglement.    Important  principles  may  and  has  been  long^  and  laborious,  has  been  founded,  u  I 

must  be  inflexible.    In  the  present  situation,  as  the  in  good  conscience  believe,  upon  a  neat  principle  of 

phrase  goes,  it  may  be  my  duty  to  make  some  new  right,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  things.   The  best 

announcement  to  the  people  of  the  South.     I  am  energies  of  my  life  hare  been  spent  in  endesvoring 

considering,  and  shall  not  fail  to  act  when  satisfied  to  establish  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  free  gor- 

that  action  will  be  proper.  eminent;  and  I  believe  that  the  Government,  in  put. 

At  the  same  time  proclamations  were  issued  in*  t*?rou*h  lu  PTn*  }?**>  ?*  ■!■£•  down  ^P00 

«*  «uv  doiuv  Miuc  ^wwuiBwwuoiiwg  "rj'r  principles  consonant  with  popular  rights,  more  per- 

relative  to  closing  the  Southern  ports,  in  which  mane,Tt  and  enduring  than  heretofore.  I  miutbe 
the  Government  olaimed  to  exercise  the  same  permitted  to  say,  if  f  understood  the  feelings  of  mr 
legal  authority  over  them  as  over  other  ports  of  own  heart,  I  have  long  labored  to  ameliorate  and  ti- 
the United  States,  and  also  declaring  that  in  \eri"*  *•  condition  of  theareatmassof  the  W 
future  foreign  c72sers  would  received  ports  ^^ 

of  the  United  States  the  same  treatment  which  lot    The  duties  have  been  mine— the  consequences 

in  their  ports  was  given  to  cruisers  of  the  United  are  God's.     This  has  been  the  foundation  of  my 

States.    About  the  same  time,  April  18th,  an  political  creed.    I  feel  that  in  the  end  the  Gorem. 

order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department,  mS?L^JlJl«?iS; ^mE!:J»~*  ,wat  P™0*1* 

,       •   _    ii  j     a..            j            *i*            _a  •!•  win  oe  permanently  estabiisnea. 

stopping  all  drafting  and  recruiting,  curtailing  In  chorion,  genticmen,  let  me  say  that  I  want 

the  purchase  of  military  stores,  etc  your  encouragement  and  countenance.    I  shall  ash, 

But  the  time  was  now  close  at  hand  when  and  rely,  npon  vou  and  others,  in  carrying  the  Got- 

the  duty  of  restoring  the  integrity  of  the  coun-  frament  through  iU  present  perils.    I  feel,  m  making 

try  waste  pa* ;  into  other  hands.    On  April  £  2Rfr  *£*£&  ZS&S72& 

15th,  Vice-President  Johnson,  then  in  Wash-  and  interests  of  a  free  people, 

ington,  received  the  following  letter :  __                                             . 

Washihc™  City.  D.  oM  April  l*  ia».  Unparalleled  as  were  the  excitement  and  re- 

Sir:  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  gret  produced  by  this  death,  the  details  of  which 

States,  was  shot  by  an  assassin  last  evening  at  Ford's  will  be  found  elsewhere  (see  Lesooln,  Abba- 

Theatre,  in  this  city,  and  died  at  the  hour  of  twenty-  HAM)  the  authority  of  the  nation,  without  anr 

shot  an  assassin  entered  the  sick-chamber  of  the  Hon.  transferred  to  other  hands.    The  Cabinet  of  Mr. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  and  stabbed  Lincoln  continued  unchanged  through  the  year. 

him  in  several  places— in  the  throat,  neck,  and  face—  Much  interest  was  immediately  awakened  in 

severelv  if  not  mortally  wounding  him.    Other  mem-  the   public   mind   to  le|lrn   ^  ^ews  of  the 

w^udi^  IVesiSent  on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 

By  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  the  office  of  PlaQ  to  be  pursued  in  the  restoration  of  thft 

President  has  devolved  under  the  Constitution  upon  union  of  the  States.    Delegations  of  citizens 

you.    The  emergency  of  the  Government  demands  from  several  States  waited  upon  him  and  ten- 

XS^^ZSSS&SSl^SS^  &  *~«  *«jr  !»«*  "jr*.*  w^om  he  "*  5 

duties  of  President  of  the  United  States.    If  you  will  mofit  explicit  terms,  that  his  past  course  most 

please  make  known  your  pleasure,  such  arrangements  be  an  indication  of  what  his  future  would  be. 

as  you  deem  proper  will  be  made.  To  a  delegation  of  citizens  of  New  Hampshire 

Tour  obedient  servants,  h«  onid  • 

HUGH  McGULLOCH,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury,  * 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Sec.  of  War,  I  have  now,  as  always  an  abiding  frith  in  the  olti. 

GIDEON  WELLES,  Sec  of  the  Navy,  mate  triumph  of  justice  and  right,  and  I  shall  ieek 

W.  DENNISON.  Postmaster-General,  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  this  frith,  in  the  a*. 

J.  P.  USHEIL  Sec.  of  the  Interior.  surcd  belief  that  the  present  struggle  will  result  in 

JAMES  SPEED,  Attorney-General.  the  permanent  establishment  of  our  Government,  and 

To  Hon.  Axduw  Jomrsox,  Vice-President  of  the  in  making  us  a  free,  united,  and  happy  people.   This 

United  States.  Government  is  now  passing  through  a  fiery,  and,  let 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  answer,  appointed  11  o'clock,  u°  ho?e» lts  ,Mt  "f^S"!0!18  **  ^  J?1  !S  vtm? 

.on.  wviiuwu,  iu  tt"°"2v>  "« V.  ^   ,  VT  r  i  V1  of  endurance,  and  will  determine  whether  it  can  do 

A.  m.,  at  his  rooms  at  the  Kirkwood  Hotel,  as  what  it8  cnemies  hayc  denied— suppress  and  pnnish 

the  time  and  place  when  he  would  take  the  treason.    This  is  the  trial  through  which  we  are  now 

oath  of  office.    It  was  duly  administered  to  hiin  passing,  and,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  the  prin- 

by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  presence  of  the  ciP,es  uP°n  wbich  the  Constitution  was  framed,  who 

Cabinet  and  several  members  of  Congress.    He  X*rf±^ 

then  said:  to  hope  for  it? 

Gentlemen,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  In  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  grave  duties 
been  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  announcement  of  before  me,  it  has  been  suggested  and  even  urged  by 
the  sad  event  which  has  so  recently  occurred.  I  feel  friends  whose  good  opinions  I  value,  and  whose  jndg* 
incompetent  to  perform  duties  so  important  and  re-  ment  I  respect,  that  I  shall  foreshadow  the  polfcr 
sponsible  as  those  which  have  been  so  unexpectedly  that  would  guide  me,  in  some  formal,  public  mam- 
thrown  upon  me.  As  to  an  indication  of  any  policy  festo.  But  who  could  have  foretold  the  events  of  the 
which  may  be  pursued  by  me  in  the  administration  past  four  years  ?  Who  was  wise  enough  to  indicate 
of  the  Government,  I  have  to  say  that  that  must  be  beforehand  a  line  of  policy  adapted  to  all  the  chaw- 
left  for  derelopmeni  as  the  administration  progresses,  ing  emergencies  of  that  period?  It  is  not  in  toe 
The  message  or  declaration  must  be  made  by  the  acts  wisdom  and  foresight  of  man  to  prescribe  s  course 
as  they  transpire.  The  only  assurance  that  I  can  of  action  in  advance  for  such  disturbed  and  perilous 
now  give  of  the  future,  is  by  reference  to  the  past,  conditions  as  now  distract  public  affairs.  I  betiere  I 
The  course  which  I  have  taken  in  the  past,  in  con-  may  say  that  my  past  lifo  is  known  to  the  country, 
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mr*«A«ih*A  mm  in  datails  and  collateral*.  Snob  an  ex-    section  with  this  rebellion,  must  be  regarded  at  & 
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especially  thai  part  connected  with  tho  rebellion. 
The  country  must  accept,  then,  mr  past  course  as  an 
indication  of  what  my  future  will  oe.  I  think  the 
people  understand  and  appreciate  my  position, 

I  now  it  is  easy,  gentlemen,  for  any  one  who  is  so 
.disposed,  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  clemency  and 
mercy.  But  the  public  good  imperatively  requires 
a  just  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  these  quali- 
ties. What  Is  clemency?  What  is  mercy ?  It  may 
be  considered  merciful  to  relieve  an  individual  from 
pain  and  suffering;  but  to  relieve  one  from  the  pen- 
alty of  crime  may  be  productive  of  national  dis- 
aster. The  American  people  must  be  taught  to  know 
and  understand  that  treason  is  a  crime.  Arson  and 
murder  are  crimes,  the  punishment  of  which  is  the 
loss  of  liberty  and  life.  If,  then,  it  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  take  away  human  life  for  such  crimes, 
what  punishment,  let  me  ask  you,  should  be  inflicted 
upon  nim  who  isguiltv  of  the  atrocious  crime  of  as- 
sassinating the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  people  ? 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  present  who  has  not  the 
answer  ready  upon  his  lips  I  Him  whom  we  loved 
has  been  removed  from  our  midst  by  the  hand  of  a 
ruthless  assassin,  and  his  blessed  spirit  has  gone  to 
thai  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.  If  his 
murderer  should  suffer  the  severest  penalty  known 
to  the  law.  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon 
the  assassins  who  have  raised  their  daggers  against 
the  life  of  a  nation,  against  the  happiness  ana  lives 
of  thirty  millions  of  people  ?  Treason  is  a  crime, 
and  must  be  punished  as  a  crime.  It  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  difference  of  political  opinion.  It 
must  not  be  excused  as  an  unsuccessful  rebellion,  to 
be  overlooked  and  forgWen.  It  is  a  crime  before 
which  all  other  crimes  sink  into  insignificance ;  and 
in  saying  this  it  must  not  be  considered  that  I  am  in- 
fluenced: by  angry  or  revengeful  feelings. 

Of  course,  a  careful  discrimination  must  be  ob- 
served, for  thousands  have  been  involved  in  this  re- 
bellion who  are  only  technically  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  treason.  They  have  been  deluded  and  deceived, 
and  have  been  made  the  victims  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent, artful,  and  designing  men,  the  instigators  of 
this  monstrous  rebellion.  The  number  of  this  lat- 
ter class  is  comparatively  small.  The  former  may 
stand  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  treason — the  latter 
never;  the  fall  penalty  of  their  crimes  should  be  vis- 
ited upon  them.  To  the  others  I  would  accord  am- 
nesty, leniency,  and  mercy. 

To  the  address  of  a  delegation  from  Indiana, 

on  April  21st,  he  replied  in  part  as  follows : 

As  to  making  a  declaration,  or  manifesto,  or  mes- 
sage, or  what  you  may  please  to  call  it,  my  past  is  a 
better  foreshadowing  of  my  future  course  than  any 
statement  on  paper  that  might  be  made.    Who,  four 

J  ears  ago,  looking  down  the  stream  of  time,  could 
ave  delineated  that  which  has  transpired  since  then  ? 
Bad  any  one  done  so,  and  presented  it,  he  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  insane ;  or  it  would  have 
been  thought  a  fable  fabulous  as  the  stories  of  the 
Arabian  Nights — as  the  wonders  of  the  lamp  of 
Aladdin — and  would  have  been  about  as  readily  be- 
lieved. If  we  knew  so  little  four  years  ago  of  what 
has  passed  since  then,  we  know  as  little  what  events 
will  arise  in  the  next  four  years.  -But  as  these  events 
arise  I  shall  be  controlled  in  the  disposition  of  them 
by  those  rules  and  principles  by  which  I  have  been 
guided  heretofore.  *  *  *  *  *  When  we  come 
to  understand  our  system  of  government,  though  it 
be  complex,  we  see  how  beautifully  one  part  acts  in 
harmony  with  another.  Then  we  see  our  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  a  perpetuity,  there  being  no  provision 
for  pulling  it  down,  the  Union  being  its  vitalising 
power,  imparting  life  to  the  whole  of  the  States,  thai 
move  around  it  like  planets  around  the  sun,  receiv- 
ing thence  light,  and  neat,  and  motion. 

Upon  this  idea  of  destroying  States  my  position 
has  oecn  heretofore  well  known,  and  I  see  no  cause 
Co  change  it  now;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  its  reitera- 
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tion  on  the  present  occasion.  Some  are  satisfied 
with  the  idea  that  States  are  to  be  lost  in  territorial 
and  other  divisions — are  to  lose  their  character  as 
States.  But  their  life-breath  has  only  been  suspend- 
ed, and  it  is  a  high  constitutional  obligation  we  have 
to  secure  each  of  these  States  in  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  a  republican  form  of  Government.  A 
State  may  be  in  the  Government  with  a  peculiar  in- 
stitution, and  by  the  operation  of  rebellion  lose  that 
feature.  But  it  was  a  State  when  it  went  into  rebel- 
lion, and  when  it  comes  out  without  the  institution 
it  ia  still  a  State.  I  hold  it  as  a  solemn  obligation  in 
any  one  of  these  States  where  the  rebel  armies  have 
been  driven  back  or  expelled — I  care  not  how  small 
the  number  of  Union  men,  if  enough  to  man  the  ship 
of  State— I  hold  H,  I  say,  a  high  duty  to  protect  and 
secure  to  them  a  republican  form  of  goverment. 
This  is  no  new  opinion.  It  is  expressed  in  conform- 
ity with  my  understanding  of  the  genius  and  theory 
of  our  Government  Then,  in  adjusting  and  putting 
the  Government  upon  its  legs  again,  I  think  the  prog- 
ress of  this  work  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  its 
friends.  If  a  State  is  to  be  nursed  until  it  again  gets 
strength,  it  must  be  nursed  by  its  friends,  and  not 
smothered  by  its  enemies.  Now,  permit  me  to  re- 
mark that,  while  I  have  opposed  dissolution  and 
disintegration  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  I  have 
opposed  consolidation— or  the  centralisation  of  pow- 
er in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Sir,  all  this  has  been  ex- 
torted from  me  by  the  remarks  you  have  offered. 

To  a  delegation  from  Ohio,  on  the  same  day, 
he  said: 

Gentlemen,  all  I  can  say  and  all  I  can  promise  you 
after  referring  to  my  past  life  is,  that  in  ascertaiuing 
what  my  future  will  be,  in  the  discharge  of  my  du- 
ties in  the  administration  of  the  Government,  all  will 
be  done  in  a  proper  spirit,  I  think,  and  in  accordance 
with  my  best  ability. 

To  a  delegation  represented  to  be  for  the 
most  part  exiles  from  the  South,  on  April  24th, 
he  said : 

The  most  that  I  can  say  is  that,  entering  upon  the 
duties  that  have  devolved  upon  me  under  circum- 
stances that  are  perilous  and  responsible,  and  being 
thrown  into  the  position  I  now  occupy  unexpectedly, 
in  consequence  of  the  sad  event,  the  heinous  assas- 
sination which  has  taken  place — in  view  of  all  that 
is  before  me  and  the  circumstances  that  surround 
me — I  cannot  but  feel  that  yonr  encouragement  and 
kindness  are  peculiarly  acceptable  and  appropriate. 
I  do  not  think  you,  who  have  been  familiar  with  my 
course—you  who  are  from  the  South,  deem  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  make  any  professions  as  to  the  future 
on  this  occasion,  nor  to  express  what  my  course 
will  be  upon  questions  that  may  arise.  If  my  past 
life  is  no  indication  of  what  my  future  will  be,  my 
professions  were  both  worthless  and  empty ;  and  in 
returning  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  this  encourage- 
ment ana  sympathy,  I  can  only  reiterate  what  I  have 
said  before,  and,  in  part,  what  has  just  been  read. 

To  a  delegation  of  colored  persons,  who 
some  days  previous  had  waited  upon  him,  and 
among  other  things  said :  "  The  colored  Ameri- 
can asks  but  two  things.  He  asks,  after  prov- 
ing his  devotion  to  his  country  by  responding 
to  her  call  in  the  hour  of  her  sorest  trial,  and 
after  demonstrating,  upon  many  hotly-con* 
tested  battle-fields,  his  manhood  and  valor, 
that  he  have,  first,  complete  emancipation,  and 
secondly,  full  equality  before  American  law. 
Tour  past  history,  as  connected  with  the  re- 
bellion, gives  us  fall  assurance  that  in  your 
hands  our  cause  shall  receive  no  detriment,  and 
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that  our  liberty  and  rights  will  be  fully  pro-  President  Johnson,  tinder  date  of  April  24u\ 

tected  and  sustained  "—he  replied:  the  1st  of  June  was  observed  as  a  day  of  ha- 

Inert  not  eteteto  you  my  past  history.    Itiswell  mmation  on  Blount  of  the  deatt  of  Preadent 

understood  by  you.    In  it  you  will  find  the  guaranty  I«incoln.     The  following  is  an  extract : 

of  my  future  conduct  toward  your  people.    Where  Thatfore,  In  order  to  mitigate  that  grief  on  earth, 

the  colored  people  know  me  best,  they  hare  confl-  which  can  only  be  assuaged  by  communion  with  Out 


colored  men  do  not  understand  and  appreciate  the    Capitol : 


easy  thing,  indeed  popular,  to  be  an  emancipationist  may  be  respected,  aa  a  day  of  humiliation  and  moorn- 

north  of  the  line,  but  a  very  different  thing  to  be  ing,  and  recommend  my  fellow-citizens  there  to  m- 

such  south  of  it.    South  of  it,  it  costs  a  man  effort,  semble  in  their  respective  places  of  worship,  then  to 

property,  and  perhaps  life.    You  may  express  these  unite  in  solemn  services  to  Almighty  God,  m  memorr 

sentiments,  together  with  my  thanks,  to  the  people  of  the  good  man  who  has  been  removed,  so  that  tU 

whom  you  represent.  shall  be  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  coBtemplatios 

These  extract*  present  the  general  views  ut-  j£dhU  Virtues' Md  "°nw  **  "*  Mlddwl  "* ?kte,t 

tered  at  this  time  by  the  President  in  his  re-  '      ,       -       .,      _>     . .       _ 

plies  to  the  addresses  of  delegations.   Still  later,  °*  the  2d,of  *aT,  President  Johnson  issned 

on  June  24th,  to  a  delegation  from  South  Car-  an.other  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  forcer- 

olina  he  said :  tam  P«™ons,  as  follows : 

Prom  the  Magna  Charts  we  had  derived  our  ideas  ^ker"xi'  l\?v**S*ftS!*  t*£SC*  m  *&*!?£ 

of  freedom  ofspeech,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  un-  J*"*?7  i9^**!*?  th?.  »***"»  ™*J  **• 

reasonable   searches,    and   that    private    property  *a*  P~«deot,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  attempted 

should  not  be  taken  for  public  uses  without  just  com-  •*•««**<«  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretm 

pensation.    He  had  these  notions  fixed  in  his  mind,  *  ?£*+  werf  ff^^^f9  Si  Z"*7\P 

and  was  therefore  opposed  to  class  legislation.    Bel  *n*  ^"TiP*^  DVPt  ***!  n  "Jn^ftlSr 

ing  providentially  Drought  to  his  preWt  position,  ffldlrJl<Sb  Tbom^on^CIelnJ?ltn(^C,*y'  W* 

unintended  to  exert  the  power  andPinfluence  of  the  pucker,  George  JX.  Saunders,  W.  C.  Ctoary,  sad  other 

Government  so  as  to  place  in  power  the  popular  if*?'*  "d /^SL!*??84 In**  j**""*  *  *• 

heart  of  this  nation.    lie  proceeded  on  the  principle  «■}*•*  ?****  hn^d}n/linT^^           w.j 

that  the  great  masses  are  Sot  the  mushroom  upoS  a  T  *°">  therefore,  to  theend  that  iustacy^rosy  be  done, 

stump  wlich  wet  weather  supplies.     He  believed  J  A°dre,rf  ohngon»  President  of  the  United  Slstei, 

that  this  nation  was  sent  on  a  great  mission  to  afford  *Z£**fi*  Prom"?  S™  4l}?  TTf  a  Tr*-Ba2T 

an  example  of  freedom  and  substantial  happiness  to  eith°r  ?f#£hein'  m9an' the  IE*?  of  *?  VJ^}S^\ 

all  the  powers  of  the  earth.                          W  *°  *■*  ^^St^r  b£ttght  *?  ^tL?16  "SP 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  speaking  "J?***  V  $12?,0°°  ^^  T"l  mi**™"  1% 

of  persons  to  be  chosen  as  representatives  VCon-  •** W  fof  *•  ««■*  j"!^  %m^Vw 

£  .says,  that  the  electors,.  V  each  State,  shall  ?^^ 

•»■»••*«    »»  %»   u.i«*   «.  .  ^p».i.|^-ij»»w\<.  Auto    nao   tus    lswawv  wv 

which  the  rebellion  commenced.  AH  the  States  were  -     -.  -                  ...       ^       v  /.   - -v                \   .A 

in  the  Union,  moving  in  harmony,  but  a  portion  of  °f  "^JVIS**  W      DOtiee  °f  thc  ab°Te  * 

them  rebelled,  and,  to  some  extent,  suspended  and  be  PUD,wnw1' 

paralyzed  the  operations  of  their  Government.  There  On  May  9th,  another  proclamation  was  issued, 

is  a  constitutional  obligation  resting  upon  the  Uni-  declaring  that  the  United  States  would  reftse 

^^r^n^nS^??^^^"^1"0^  8up"  hospitality  to  snch  nations  as  gave  hospitality 

press  insurrection,  and  repel  invasion.  .      £.     -  %       .           .                 .,°.       ib         —  j 

The  slaves  went  into  thVwar  an  slaves,  and  came  to  Confederate  cruisers  or  their  officers  and 

out  free  men  of  color.    The  friction  of  the  rebellion  men,  after  a  reasonable  tame  shall  have  elapsed 

has  rubbed  out  the  nature  and  character  of  slavery,  for  the  proclamation  to  become  known. 

The  loyal  men  who  were  compelled  to  bow  and  sub-  0n  jme  22d,  the  order  requiring  passport! 

mit  to  the  rebellion,  should,  now  that  the  rebellion  *•__,  „u  *.««™ii™  fl„ffljn„  *vi  rr«;*^  Qfah* 

is  ended,  stand  equal  to  loyal  men  everywhere,  froni  aH  travellers  entering  the  United  States, 

Hence  the  wish  of  reconstruction,  and  the  trying  to  was  rescinded. 

get  back  the  State,  to  the  point  at  which  they  for-  On  May  29th,  the  President  issued  his  prod* 

merly  moved  in  perfect  harmony.  mation  stating  the  terms  by  which  the  people 

in&Lfi?  "  ninteBM f°  8e7e*KnyJ>,!rti02Ur  ?lTei°r  of  theSonthern  Statesconld  be  restored  to  their 

interests.    He  would  say  to  the  delegation  that  sla-  .,,.,,          ...  ■          -  .,     rr  ..    ,  Q4.„+_  *vnfi. 

very  is  gone  as  an  instituUon.    There  was  no  hope  clvl1  righta  ••  citizens  of  the  United  States,  thus, 

that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  would  be  admitted  Wtereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States,  00 

into  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  until  the  8th  day  of  December,  a.  d.  eighteen  hundred  and 

they  had  afforded  evidence,  by  their  conduct,  of  this  sixty-three,  and  on  the  26th  day  of  If  arch,  a.  d.  eigfa- 

truth.     The  policy,  now  that  the  rebellion  is  sup-  teen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  cud,  with  the  object  to 

pressed,  is  not  to  restore  the   State   government  suppress  the  existing  rebellion,  to  induce  all  person 

through  military  rule,  but  by  the  people.  to  return  to  their  loyalty,  and  to  restore  the  authority 

Meanwhile  many  steps  were  taken  for  the  of  the4  Unitcd  *****>  }~ne  J7^lam^™  5!?h2 

a^nstment  of  affairs.    PThe  orders  relative  to  a  o?^™^ 

reduction  of  thc  army,  will  be  found  under  rebellion;  and 

Army  Operations.     The  orders  opening  the rzzCZ^ 

Southern  porta  to  trade,  are  tfated  under  Com-  .ISSWTffitSS&ffilEKWS 

mkbclax  Intercourse.    By  a  proclamation  of  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour." 
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Whereat,  Many  person*  who  had  so  enraged  in  obtain  the  benefits  hereof  by  taking  the  oath  herein 

said  rebellion  have,  since  the  issuance  of  saidproo*  prescribed,  are  in  military,  naval,  or  civil  confinement 

lamations,  failed  or  neglected  to  take  the  benefits  or  custody,  or  under  bonds  of  the  civil,  military,  or 

offered  thereby;  and  naval  authorities  or  agents  of  the  United  States  as 

Whsrwt,  Many  persons  who  have  been  justly  do-  prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  detained  for  offences  of 

prived  of  all  claim  to  amnesty  and  pardon  thereunder,  anv  kind  either  before  or  after  conviction. 

Dy  reason  of  their  participation  directlv  or  by  implU  13.  All  persons  who  have  voluntarily  participated 

cation  in  said  rebellion,  and  continued  in  hostility  to  in  said  rebellion,  and  the  estimated  value  of  whose 

the  Government  of  the  United  States  since  the  date  taxable  property  is  over  twenty  thousand  dollars, 

of  said  proclamation,  now  desire  to  apply  for  and  14.  All  persons  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  amnesty 

obtain  amnesty  and  pardon :  as  prescribed  in  the  President's  proclamation  of  De- 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  authority  of  the  cember  8,  a.  d.  1868,  or  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 

Government  of  the  United  States  may  be  restored,  Government  of  the  United  States  since  the  date  of 

and  thai  peace,  order,  and  freedom  may  be  reestab*  said  proclamation,  and  who  have  not  thenceforward 

lished,  I.  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  kept  and  maintained  the  same  inviolate — provided, 

States,  do  proclaim  and  declare  that  I  hereby  grant  that  special  application  may-be  made  to  the  President 

to  all  persons  who  have  directly  or  indirectly  par*  for  pardon  by  any  person  belonging  to  the  excepted 

ticipated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  exoept  as  herein*  classes,  and  such  clemency  will  be  liberally  extended 

after  excepted,  amnesty  and  pardon,  with  restore-  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and 

tion  of  all  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  thepeace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States, 

and  except  in  cases  where  legal  proceedings  under  The  Secretary  of  State  will  establish  rules  and  reg- 

the  laws  of  the  United  States  providing  for  the  con-  ulations  for  administering  and  recording  the  said 

fiscation  of  property  of  persons  engaged  in  rebellion  amnesty  oath,  so  as  to  insure  its  benefit  to  the  people, 

have  been  instituted ;  but  on  the  condition,  never-  and  guard  the  Government  against  fraud, 

theless,  that  every  such  person  shall  take  and  sub-  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

scribe  the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  and  thence-  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed, 

forward  keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate,  and  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  twenty-ninth 

which  oath  shall  be  registered  for  permanent  preser-  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

vation,  and  shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  the  independence 

to  wit :  orthe  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

I, .  do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm,  in  presence  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

M!^  a  At  the  8ame  time  an  opdver  ****<*  frr  Ae 

Union  of  the  states  thureanoVr,  and  that  I  will,  in  like  man-  State  Department  saying  that  the  oath  pre- 


ner. 


«    ab,!f?  X*™1  £«*Wfr  «W*  a?vlswi  "5*  P^SX?**  Bcribed  in  the  proclamation  might  be  taken  and 

tioos  which  have  been  made  taring  the  existing  rebellion  -Mv„A-Su^i    iJSu.*.    ««-    AAM  «?:«*.;,*»  vwi    ~m~.- 

with  reference  to  the  emancipationof  slaves,  so  help  me  God.  subscribed    belore  any  commissioned   officer, 

.-.-„.,          -                          A  * ,  civiL  military,  or  naval,  in  the  service  of  the 

££2SE£Z&tt~~^*~  Umted  ftW«  any  military  or  civil 1  officer 

1.  All  who  are  or  shall  bave  been  pretended  civil  of  a  loyal  State  or  Territory,  who,  by  the  laws 
or  diplomatic  officers,  or  otherwise  domestic  or  for*  thereof  might  be  qualified  for  administering 
eign  agents,  of  the  pretended  Confederate  Govern*  oaths.     Ali  officers  who  received  such  oaths 

m«nt\n   v   t  *  a  At  •  i  ....•_„.  —j—  *v-  tt«*'.^  "were  authorized  to  give  certified  copies  thereof 

2.  All  who  left  judicial  stations  under  the  United  .  ^«MAW-  »««^*5L»i-,  i»»  a«,«  *i»««.  «r^.A 
States  to  aid  the  rebellion.  to  persons  respectively  by  whom  they  were 

8.  All  who  shall  have  been  military  or  naval  officers  made,  and  such  officers  were  required  to  trans- 
of  said  pretended  Confederate  Government  above  the  mit  the  original  to  the  department  where  they 
rank  orcolonel  in  thearmy  or  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  were  deposited.     A  register  thereof  is  kept  in 

Stttef  Vm  Ihe  rebellSn be  ^^  °f  **  **"  *«  department,  and  on  application,  in  proper 

5.  All  who  resigned  or  tendered  resignations  of  cases,  certificates  are  issued  of  such  records  m 
their  commissions  in  the  armv  or  navy  of  the  United  the  customary  form  of  official  certificates.  Re- 
states to  evade  duty  in  resisting  the  rebellion.  fusing  entirely  to  recognize  the  authority  of 

6.  All  who  have  engaged  in  any  way  in  treating  ftny  pergon  hiding  a  civil  office  in  the  States 

IttMS^JSttjLZSBZ  wlfn? /t  w„  ^t  the  Federal  Chffmtt* 

aeamen.  or  in  other  capacities.  President  Johnson  subsequently  appointed  Pro- 

7.  All  persons  who  have  been  or  are  absentees  visional  Governors  for  the  States  of  North 
from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
rebellion.  bam-  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  with  authority  to 
^^^J^STifirS^^^^  aSble  in  t&'state  delates  elected  b/*e 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  or  the  United  States  people  who  had  taken  the  amnesty  oath,  or 
Naval  Academy.  who  had  opposed  secession,  in  convention,  and 

9.  All  persons  who  held  the  pretended  offices  of  amend  and  alter  the  State  constitution,  reap- 

Unl^Sutel          9  ^  m8urrect,0n  **"**'  tbe  point  or  designate  local  officers,  and  secure  the 

10.  All  persons  who  left  their  homes  within  the  election  of  State  officers  and  a  Legislature  and 
jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  members  of  Congress  under  the  amended  con- 
passed  beyond  the  Federal  military  lines  into  the  so*  stitutions.  If  this  reorganization  was  sustained 
called  Confederate  States,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  an(j  appr0Ved  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 

tbnreAll  Arsons  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  do*  State  civil  government  became  <f  ablished  in 

struction  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  upon  unison  with  the  Federal  Union.     If  it  was  not 

the  high  seas,  and  all  persons  who  have  made  raids  so  sustained,  a  military  force  was  at  hand  to 

into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  or  been  engaged  ]end   the   necessary  support.     Such   was  the 

in  destroying  the  commerce  of  the [5^8**8  upon  ,         f  ^    Pregident>    \t  wa8  peacefully  ao- 

the  lakes  and  rivers  that  separate  the  British  Prov-  £ „.    ^  ,  .    ,     **      s^u^v;*^^  ^/f^^ao  »f  «f*a 

inces  from  the  United  Statei  quiesced  m  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  States, 

12.  All  persons  who,  at  the  time  when  they  seek  to  as  stated  in  other  pages  of  this  volume-     For 
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the  States  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  Gen.  Lee's  army, 

and  Louisiana,  no  Provisional  Governors  were  then,  who  had  homes,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  in 

appointed.    The  measures  taken  for  their  reor-  the  Northern  States,  took  up  their  residences 

ganization,  during  President  Lincoln's  adminis-  within  the  rebel  States,  and  abandoned  their 

tration,  were  regarded  by  his  successor  as  having  homes  in  the  loyal  States;  and  "when  Gen. 

placed  those  States  rectus  in  curia.    Under  Grant  gave  permission  to  them,  by  the  stipula- 

these  measures,  together  with  numerous  par-  tion,  to  return  to  their  homes,  it  cannot  be  an- 

dons  by  the  President,  the  social  and  com-  derstood  as  a  permission  to  return  to  any  part 

mercial  relations  between  the  people  of  the  of  the  loyal  States." 

Northern  and  Southern  States  were  brought  to  Only  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Lee's  Army 

great  harmony  in  a  few  months.    In  a  word,  were  included  in  the  stipulation,  and  not  tiri 

file  President  approved  of  the  restoration  of  the  ians.    As  to  the  third  point,  the  Attorney-Gen- 

Southern  States  into,  their  former  position  in  eral  said  it  was  answered  in  the  first,  and  add- 

the  Union  without  any  surrender  of  their  oon-  ed,  "It  seems  to  me  that  such  officers,  haying 

stitutional  rights  of  local  self-government,  and  done  wrong  in  coming  into  the  loyal  States,  are 

without  requiring  them,  with  respect  to  the  but  adding  insult  to  injury  in  wearing  their 

blacks,  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  acknowl-  uniforms.    They  have  as  much  right  to  bear 

edge  and  respect  the  freedom  which  has  result-  the  traitors9  flag  through  the  streets  of  a  loyal 

ed  from  the  exercise  of  force  during  a  condition  city  as  to  wear  a  traitor's  garb." 

of  civil  war.    At  the  same  time  the  civil  au-  Notwithstanding  this  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 

thority  was  required  to  be  in  the  hands  of  men  General,  the  sentiment  of  the  people  reqnhvl 

who  could  take  and  would  observe  the  am-  that  the  solemn  agreement,  which  was  sup- 

nesty  oath,  or  who  had  been  steadfast  Unionists,  posed  by  all  the  parties  assenting  to  it,  to  be 

But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  a  portion  of  binding  upon  the  civil  as  well  as  military  au- 

the  people  were  not  satisfied  with  the  course  thorities,  should  not  be  repudiated,  and  it  was 

of  affairs.     The  first  objections  were  raised  observed  by  the  President, 

against  the  terms  given  by  Gen.  Grant  to  Lee's  It  was  still  farther  thought  that  the  oppor- 

army,  as  being  too  lenient    The  Secretary  of  tunity  should  bo  improved  to  secure  to  the 

War,  Stanton,  therefore  required  of  Attorney-  emancipated  negroes  au  eauality  of  civil  and 

General  Speed  an  opinion  whether  the  officers  political  rights  with  the  whites.    At  a  public 

of  the  Confederate  army  who  once  resided  in  meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  in  Jone, 

Washington  and  went  South  and  took  service,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 

oould  return  under  the  stipulations  of  the  capitu-  proper  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  tbe 

lation  and  reside  at  Washington  as  their  home ;  Southern  States,  ana  prepare  an  address  to  the 

or  other  persons  who  went  from  Washington  public.    This  committee  say : 

to  the  South  and  gave  support,  comfort,  and  aid  ^  M          feuow-citkens,  turn  our  attend  to 

to  the  cause  of  the  enemy;  and  whether  the  our  rights  end  duties.  Havmg  succeeded  in  thUiw, 

wearing  of  Confederate  uniforms  in  public  in  and  holding  the  rebel  States  in  our  military  occro- 

the  Northern  States  since  the  capitulation  was  tion.  it  is  our  right  and  duty  to  secure  whatem  th« 

not  a  fresh  act  of  hostility.    In  reply,  tbe  At-  public  safety  and  the  public  f«threqube. 

torney-General  considered  that  the  President  «£  ^^JBftT t^ttltt 

performed  two  functions,  one  civu  and  the  giance  of  every  citizen,  from  which  no  state  can  sb- 

other  military.    As  civil  head,  he  possessed  the  solve  him,  and  to  bis  obedience  to  the  laws  of  tbe 

pardoning  power;  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Republic,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  lawiof 

armies,  he  is  the  head  of  itsbelUgerent  power.  ^  SU^  the  f^p^^ 

His  power  to  pardon  as  a  civil  magistrate  can-  cojOP  in  tfe  ^  states,  to  secure  to  them  wd  thor 

not  be  delegated.     As  commander  he  can  dele-  posterity  forever  a  complete  and  veritable  freedom. 

gate  power.    Gen.  Grant  is  to  be  regarded  Having  promised  them  this  freedom,  received  their 

purely  as  a  military  officer;  he  spoke  as  one  *idon  the  faith  of  this  promise,  and,  by ai rowestfui 

SosseU f-o  ^  except  bemgTrent^  which  ^in^ 

was  well  known  to  the  belligerents  with  whom  m  dishonored  if  we  fail  to  make  it  rood  to  them, 

he  was  making  the  stipulation.  The  question  is  if  s.  The  system  of  slavery  must  be  abolished  and 

permissions  thus  to  reside  have  been  granted.  In  prohibited  by  a  paramount  and  irreversible  law. 

were  deeded  to  be  belligerents ;  and  persons  in  toab,5t  to  ^  u»       J*bnt  ^  {~  „,. 

their  territory  mast  be  treated  as  enemies,  in-  4,  The  systems  of  the  States  most  be  tmly  "repot- 

chiding  those  who  went  or  remained  there  lican."                                                      ... 

aftor  hostilities  commenced.    "It  follows  as  a  Unless  these  points  •»  swnred,  the  P"*1'"™? 

matter  of  oonrse,  that  residents  of  the  terri-  *>  • be  n,°  Mf?ty£r, ?" PubUc  **"*  or  **  ^ 

lun    ,l      ,    „.    ^            *w»«»  •«  w                ^  vation  of  our  institutions. 

tory  in  rebellion  cannot  be  regarded  as  having 

homes  in  the  loyal  States.    A  man's  homo  and  The  objects  to  be  secured  were  more  pre- 

his  residence  cannot  be  distinct  the  one  from  cisely  stated  by  the  President  rfj*******? 

the  other.    The  rebels  were  dealt  with  by  Gen.  land  Anti-slavery  Society,  Mr.  Philips,  »t  w 

Grant  as  belligerents.    As  belligerents,  their  annual  convention  on  May  31st    He  said: 

homes  were  of  necessity  in  the  territory  belli-  The  nB\  topic  for  discussion  was  immediate  srf* 

gerent  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  frage  for  the  negro.  There  was  no  time  to  agitate  uus 
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question.    Discussion  before  the  people  would  not  maintain  Southern  rights  in  the  Union  of  the  United 

secure  colored  suffrage  for  twenty-fire  years.    The  States. 

right  must  be  conceded  at  once  to  secure  the  nation  ^  pre8ident,  evidently  surprised  at  the  im- 

from  serious  trouble  and  perhaps  disaster.   The  con-  ^    .w  „  akWVW%Aakmt,JjL  ^  *uA  jf«iA^ii;^«  m:*i,  mn<,i, 

dition  of  every  black  man  was  to-day  no  better  than  P°»l.n8  appearance  of  the  delegation,  with  much 

in  1833,  and  he  did  not  see  how  any  man  could  say  feeling  said: 

slavery  was  abolished  and  give  up  his  efforts  in  the  ChnrwMWi  I  can  only  say,  in  reply  to  the  re- 

antislavery  cause.     No  man  could  say  whether  he  marks  of  TOUr  chairman,  that  i  am  highly  gratified 

could  own  property,  protect  his  wife,  testify  in ^court,  to  receiVe'the  assurances  he  has  given  me!    They 

or  exercise  any  other  natural  right    The  white  men  m  more  ^mn  T  could  htre  expecte1|  under  the  <ar- 

of  each  State  claimed  the  pnntege  to  regulate  aU  Cumstances.  I  must  say  I  was  unprepared  to  receive 

this,  and  the  Tennessee  Legislature  had  just  enacted  M  numerous  a  delegation  on  this  oocasic 
a  law  concerning  free  colored  peoj 
laws  regarding  free  white  people  f 
the  colored  people  is  to  be  regulated 

and  what  will  \he  whites  do  when  their  States  are  yoli  M-  choge  ^  do  me  the  hoBO>  to  ^h.  npoh"me, 

reconstructed  without  the  negro  franchise  f     They  J^  9i$ied  ^  x  ihould  be  gratified  at  receiving  any 

wouM  unite  with  the  old  Democratic  partv  in  the  manifegutions  of  regard  you  might  think  proper  to 

last  Congress  of  Johnson's  presidency,  and  show  the  make^  j  wag  toUlly  unprepared  for  any  thing  equal 

friends  of  liberty  who  it  is  that   has   really  been  to  tl^  preBent  demonstration.    I  am  free  to  savK 

whipped  in  this  last  hour  of  the  war.  excites  in  mv  mind  feeUngs  and  emotions  that  fan- 

The  views  thus  expressed  met  with  a  re-  f°W  i»  totally  inadequate  to  express.     When] 

— ~««.A  :«  ™-:^a  ««•♦»  ~*  *\*A  xr^^i^™  Gf  «*■««  «>ok  back  upon  my  past  actions,  and  recall  a  period 

gponse  in  various  parte  of  the  jNorthern  States,  ^^^j  m£>  than  four  short  years  ago.  when  I 

particularly  those  portions  on  the  outer  verge  stood  battling  for  principles  which  many  of  you  op- 

of  the  country.    No  political  bodies  during  the  posed  and  thought  were  wrong,  I  was  battling  for 

year  expressed  dissent  to  the  measures  of  recon-  *he  same  principles  that  actuate  me  to-day,  and 

gtruction.  On  the  contrary,  conventions  of  both  whichprinciples,  I  thank  my  Gnd,  you  have  come 

iTX -    i      L7                    i  ;'»7t         v  a  xv    t»  forward  on  this  occasion  to  manifest  a  disposition  to 

political  parties  approved  of  them ;  but  the  Re-  §Upp0rt.    I  say  now,  as  I  have  said  on  many  former 

publican  conventions,  at  the  same  time,  Adopted  occasions,  that  I  entertain  no  personal  resentments, 

resolutions  demanding  "  equal  and  exact  jus-  enmities,  or  animosities,  to  any  living  soul  south  of 

tice  "  for  alL     It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  *4?°n  *Jd  Dixon's  «ne,  however  much  he  may  have 

4-u*  .^M-«.n;,«^An  ^s^r^AinZ,  it,  +kA  *lfta»vA-  differed  from  me  in  principle.    The  stand  I  then  took 

tiie  reorganization proceedings  in  the  feapec-  i  c^  to  have  beentte  only  true  one.   I  remember 

tive   Southern  btates,  mat   not  only  was  the  how  I  stood  pleading  with  my  Southern  brethren 

emancipation  of  the  slaves  within  their  borders  when  they  stood  with  their  hats  in  their  hands  ready 

ratified,  and  measures  to  secure  to  them  the  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  United  States;  howl 

rights  of  property,  personal  freedom,  and  legal  fanplow*  them  to  stand  with  me  there  and  maintain 

•v^*««+:^«    «a^*2a     I..,*   +ka«.  m*~2   «A~n;~Li  our  nghts  and  fight  our  battles  under  the  laws  and 

protection  adopted,   but  they  were  required  constitution  of  tne  United  States.    I  think  now,  as 

to    declare    null    and    void    the     ordinances  I  thought  then,  and  endeavored  to  induce  them  to 

of  secession,  to  repudiate  the  State  debts  con-  believe,  that  our  true  position  was  under  the  law  and 

tracted  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  to  adopt  the  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Union;  with  the  insti- 

nmendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  respect-  ^tio  V^1*^^  HW*  ^  PrinciP»e  m^e*° 
.  ,  W.  u  ^  ~™"'*,'",'w  v*T>  iwue  that  rendered  a  disintegration  possible— if  that 
ing  slavery.  Those  who  expressed  a  desire  for  made  M  iMue  which  should  prevent  us  from  trans- 
more  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  mitting  to  our  children  a  country  as  bequeathed  to 
States,  asked  for  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  office  us  by  our  fathers — I  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  stand 
for  the  freedmen;  a  few  wished  for  a  general  by  ™  Government,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
confiscation  of  property  and    a    distribution  J^?^ 

among  the   negroes,  and  a  general  system  of  the  Constitution,  but  above  aU  things  1  was  for  the 

free  schools  for  them.    But  these  views  were  Union  of  the  States.     I  remember  the  taunts,  the 

not  approved  by  the  President  jeers,  the  scowls,  with  which  I  was  treated.     I  re- 

The  views  of  the  President  later  in  the  year  ™emier  £e  ci/cle  1a  a*  !*°3  B™md,me;  *nd  remfm- 

_«-A  ««—  a.«„m„  *m~*aa*A  **  «  a^^^^JL  «i»  ber  the  threats  and  intimidations  that  were  freely 

were  very  frankly  expressed  to  a  delegation  of  nttcred  bj  the  men  who  opposed  me.  and  whom  I 

some  fifty  or  sixty  persons  from  the  Southern  wanted  to  befriend  and  guide  by  the  light  that  led 

States,  ou  September  11th.  The  delegation  was  me;  but  feeling  conscious  in  my  own  integrity,  and 

presented  to  President  Johnson  by  Mr.  McFar-  **at 1  wa»  righ*»  1  needed  not  what  they  might  say 

land,  of  Virginia,  who  «ud :  ZjVS^&SVSffS!.  STSStttt 
Mb.  Pbbsidejtt  :  The  gentlemen  accompanying  me,  see  the  realization  of  my  predictions  and  the  fatal 
and  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you,  error  of  those  whom  I  vainly  essayed  to  save  from 
constitute  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  the  results  I  could  not  but  foresee.  Gentlemen,  we 
of  nine  of  the  Southern  States.  They  come,  sir,  for  have  passed  through  this  rebellion.  I  say  we,  for  it 
the  purpose  of  manifesting  the  sincere  respect  and  is  we  who  are  responsible  for  it.  Yes,  the  South 
regard  they  entertain  for  you,  and  to  express  their  made  the  issue,  and  I  know  the  nature  of  the  South- 
sincere  determination  to  codperate  with  you  in  what-  ern  people  well  enough  to  know  that  when  they  have 
ever  shall  tend  to  promote  the  interests  and  welfare  become  convinced  of  an  error  they  frankly  acknowl- 
of  onr  common  country,  and  to  say  that  they  are  as  edge  it,  in  a  manly,  open,  direct  manner;  and  now, 
earnest  now  and  faithful  to  their  allegiance  to  the  in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
United  States  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  net  they  undertake  to  perform,  they  do  it  heartily 
as  in  the  past,  and  that  they  have  great  confidence  in  and  frankly;  and  now  that  tbey  come  to  me,  I 
your  wisdom  to  heal  the  wounds  that  have  been  understand  them  as  saying  that — "We  made  tbe 
made,  and  iu  your  disposition  to  exercise  all  the  leni-  issue.  We  set  up  the  Union  of  the  States  against 
enev  which  can  be  commended  by  a  sound  and  iu*  the  institution  of  slavery ;  we  selected  as  arbitrator 
dicious  policy.  That  they  are  assured,  in  doing  the  God  of  battles:  the  arbitrament  was  the  sword, 
this,  of  your  desire  and  intention  to  sustain  and  The  issue  was  fairly  and  honorably  met.    Both  the 
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questions  presented  have  been  settled  against  as,  deoided ;  then,  as  wise  men— as  men  who  see  right 
and  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  issue."    I  find  on  and  are  determined  to  follow  it,  as  fathers  and  broth- 
all  sides  this  spirit  of  candor  and  honor  prevailing,  era,  and  as  men  who  love  their  country  in  this  hour 
It  is  said  by  all.    The  issue  was  ours,  and:  the  judg-  of  trial  and  suffering— why  cannot  we  come  np  and 
ment  has  been  given  against  us  t  and  the  decision  help  to  settle  the  questions  of  the  hour  and  adjust 
haring  been  made  against  us,  we  feel  bound  in  honor  them  according  to  the  principles  of  honor  ana  of 
to  abide  bj  the  arbitrament    In  doing  this  we  are  justice?    The  institution  of  slavery  is  gone.  The 
doing  ourselves  no  dishonor,  and  should  not  feel  hu-  former  status  of  the  negro  had  to  .be  changed,  a&d 
initiated  or  degraded,  but  rather  that  we  are  enno-  we,  aa  wise  men,  must  recognise  so  patent  a  fat,  and 
bling  ourselves oy  our  action;  and  we  should  feel  that  adapt  ourselves  to  circumstances  as  they  surround 
the  Government  has  treated  us  magnanimously,  and  ua.    I  believe  when  your  faith  is  pledged,  when  par 
meet  the  Government  upon  the  terms  it  has  so  mag-  consent  haa  been  given,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  be- 
nanimonsly  proffered  us.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  lieve  it  will  be  maintained  in  good  faith,  and  every 
personally,  I   am   uninfluenced   by  any  question,  pledge  or  promise  fully  carried  out    All  I  ask  or  de- 
whether  it  affects  the  North  or  the  South,  the  East  aire  of  the  South  or  the  North,  the  East  or  the  West, 
or  the  West    I  stand  where  I  did  of  old,  battling  for  is  to  be  sustained  in  carrying  out  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  and   the  Union  of  these  United  the  Constitution.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  hare 
States.    In  doing  so,  I  know  I  opposed  some  of  you  been  sufferers  on  both  sides.    Good  men  have  fallen 
gentlemen  of  the  South,  when  this  doctrine  of  seces-  on  both  sides,  and  much  misery  is  being  endured  as 
aion  was  being  urged  upon  the  country,  and  the  the  necessary  result  of  so  gigantic  a  contest.   Why, 
declaration  of  jour  right  to  break  up  the  Govern-  then,  cannot  we  come  together,  and  around  the  com- 
ment  and   disintegrate  the  Union   was  made.     I  mon  altar  of  our  country  heal  the  wounds  tbat  hare 
stand  to-day,  as  I  ever  stood,  firmly  in  the  opinion  been  made  ?    Deep  wonnds  have  been  inflicted.  Oar 
that  if  a  monopoly  contends  against  this  country  the  country  has  been  scarred  all  over.    Then  why  cut. 
monopoly  must  go  down,  and  the  country  must  go  not  we  approach  each  other  upon  principles  which 
np.    Yea,  the  issue  was  made  by  the  South  against  are  right  in  themselves,  and  which  will  be  productive 
the    Government,    and  the    Government  has   tri-  of  good  to  all?    The  day  is  not  distant  when  we  shall 
umphed ;  and  the  South,  true  to  her  ancient  instincts  feel  like  some  family  that  hare  had  a  deep  and  des* 
of  frankness  and  manly  honor,  comes  forth  and  ex-  perate  feud,  the  various  members  of  which  nave  come 
presses  her  willingness  to  abide  the  result  of  the  de-  together  and  compared  the  evils  and  sufferings  they 
cision  in  good  faith.    While  I  think  that  the  rebel-  bad  inflicted  upon  each  other.    They  had  seen  the 
lion  has  been  arrested  and  subdued,  and  am  happy  influence  of  their  error  and  its  results,  and,  governed 
in  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  well  performed,  I  by  a  generous  spirit  of  conciliation,  they  had  be- 
want  not  only  you,  but  the  people  of  the  world  to  come  mutually  forbearing  and  forgiving,  and  re- 
know,  that  while  I  dreaded  and  reared  disintegration  turned  to  their  old  habits  of  fraternal  kindness,  and 
of  the  States,  I  am  equally  opposed  to  consolidation  become  better  friends  than  ever.    Then  let  as  Con- 
or  concentration  of  power  here,  under  whatever  aider  that  the  feud  which  alienated  us  has  been  set- 
guise  or  name ;  and  if  the  issue  is  forced  upon  us,  I  tied  and  adjusted  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  andthtt 
shall  still  endeavor  to  pursue  the  same  efforts  to  dis-  we  come  together  to  be  bound  by  firmer  bonds  of 
suade  from  this  doctrine  of  running  to  extremes,  love,  respect  Mid  confidence  than  ever.    The  North 
But  I  say  let  the  same  rules  be  applied.  Let  the  Con-  cannot  get  along  without  the  South,  nor  the  South 
atitution  be  our  guide.    Let  the  preservation  of  that  from  the  North,  the  East  from  the  West,  nor  the 
and  the  Union  of  the  States  be  our  principal  aim.  West  from  the  East;  and  I  say  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all 
Let  it  be  our  hope  that  the  Government  may  be  that  in  our  power  lies  to  perpetuate  and  make  stronger 
perpetual,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  Govern-  the  bonds  of  oor  Union,  seeing  that  it  is  for  the  com- 
ment, founded  aa  they  are  on  right  and  justice,  may  mon  good  of  all  that  we  should  be  united.   I  feel 
be  handed  down  without  spot  or  blemish  to  our  pos-  tikis  Union,  though  but  the  creation  of  a  century,  is 
terity.  to  be  perpetuated  for  all  time,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
As  I  have  before  remarked  to  you,  I  am  gratified  destroyed  except  by  the  all-wise  God  who  created  it 
to  see  so  many  of  you  here  to-day.    It  manifests  a  Gentlemen,  I  repeat  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the 
spirit  I  am  pleased  to  observe.    I  know  it  has  been  respect  manifested  on  this  occasion ;  and  for  the  ex- 
said  of  me  that  my  asperities  are  sharp,  that  I  had  pressions  of  approbation  and  confidence  plesw  ac- 
vindictive  feelings  to  gratify,  and  that  I  should  not  cept  my  sincere  thanks. 

fail  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunities  that  would         -»r     •»,  ^    «     ,      .  . <, 

present  themselves  to  gratify  such  despicable  feel-        •Mr-  McFarland  rejoined : 


men,  if  I  know  myself,  as  I  think  I  do,  I  know  that  I  toward  the  people  of  the  South. 

am  of  the  Southern  people,  and  I  love  them  and  will        ,_  .       .  _*  •   4v4 

do  all  in  my  power  to  restore  them  to  that  state  of  The  more  prominent  persona  engaged  m  tn§ 

happiness  and  prosperity  which  they  enjoyed  before  war  against  the  Union,  who  were  m  cootroe- 

the  madness  of  misguided  men,  in  whom  they  had  ment,  were  from  time  to  time  released  on  their 

reposed  their  confidence,  led  them  astray  to  their  parole  by  tne  order  0f  the  President    On  Oe- 

of  the  Constitution,  to  promote  these  ends,  be  assured  that,  as  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Govcrn- 

it  shall  be  done.    Let  me  assure  you,  also,  that  there  ment  was  sufficiently  restored  in  the  Southern 

is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  States  to  admit  of  the  enlargement  from  close 

deal  harshly  with  the  Southern  people.    There  may  ^t^y  of   jobn  A.  Campbell,  of  •Alabama; 

bo  speeches  published  from  various  quarters  that  4  iTtt    t>         «     ^   tv™.      aw^a*  H 

may  breathe  a  different  spirit.    Do  2ot  let  them  £onn,  H.  Keagan,  of  Texas;     Alexander  tf. 

trouble  or  excite  you,  but  believe  that  it  is,  as  it  is,  Stephens,  of  Georgia ;  George  A.  Trenbolm,  or 

the  ereat  object  of  the  Government  to  make  the  union  South  Carolina,  and  Charles  Clark,  ofMississippi ; 

of  these  United  States  more  complete  and  perfect  they  should  be  released  on  giving  their  re- 

tban  ever,  and  to  maintain  it  on  constitutional  prin-  n/M\VA  T.ArnW  in  jmnMr  at   anch  time  and 

ciples,  if  possible,  more  firmly  than  it  has  eve?  be-  8P*cti\e  P*™?8  *>  appear  a t  nean ime  »" 

fore  been.    Then  why  cannot  we  all  come  up  to  the  place  *»  the  President  might  designate, to  an 

work  in  a  proper  spirit  ?    In  other  words,  let  us  look  swer  any  charge  that  he  might  direct  to  be  pre- 

to  the  Constitution.    The  issue  has  been  made  and  f erred  against  them,  and  also  that  they  *ul 
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respectively  abide  until  farther  orders,  in  the  *  white  man  before  day,  is  absurd.    That  is  not  the 

States  designated,  and  not  depart  therefrom.  »tan*wj}\  J*  *•  J™*  o"n  conduct;  it  is  your  own 

W^T  w^5uav^  ,  *"_      .  j   v     IS       L  *i*~  merit;  it  is  the  development  of  your  own  talents  and 

The  Yiewsof  the  President  relative  to  the  0fyour  own  inteUectulhty  and  moral  qualities.    Let 

African  race  were  very  rally  expressed  on  Oc-  this,  then,  be  your  course.  Adopt  a  system  of  moral- 

tober  10th  to  the  1st  colored  regiment  of  the  ity,  abstain  from  all  licentiousness.    And  let  me  say 

District  of  Colombia.     After  thanking  them  one  thing  here, .for  J .am  going  to  talk  plain.    I  have 

firv-  **m,  bawSaa  ♦>»*»  \>«a  t^a^vA  *i,A  orwnnfi.v  lived  in  a  Southern  State  all  my  life,  and  know  what 

i  *5f  f?     S?  *!?        rendered  the  coantry,  hafl  too  oftaB  been  the  cage    ^^  one  ^     y(m 

and  stating  that  the  question  of  slavery  naa  should  esteem  higher  and  more  supreme  than  almost 

been  settled  by  the  "war,  he  said:  all  others,  and  that  is  the  solemn  contract,  with  all 

the  penalties,  in  the  association  of  married  life.  Men 
But  this  is  not  all,  and  as  yon  have  paid  me  the  and  women  should  abstain  from  those  actions  or 
compliment  to  call  upon  me,  I  shall  take  the  privi-  habits  that  too  frequently  follow  a  war.  Inculcate 
lege  of  saying  one  or  two  words  as  I  am  before  ^you.  among  your  children  and  among  your  associations, 
1  repeat  that  it  is  not  all.  Now  when  the  sword  is  re-  notwithstanding  you  are  just  back  from  the  army  of 
turned  to  its  scabbard;  when  your  arms  are  reversed  the  United  States,  that  virtue,  that  merit,  that  inteU 
and  the  olive-branoh  of  peace  is  extended,  as  I  re-  licence  are  the  standards  to  be  observed,  and  those 
marked  before,  resentment  and  revenge  should  sub-  which  you  are  determined  to  main  tain,  during  your 
side.  Then  what  is  to  follow  ?  You  do  understand,  future  lives.  This  is  the  way  to  make  white  men 
no  doubt,  and  if  you  do  not,  you  cannot  understand  black  and  black  men  white.  He  that  is  most  meri- 
too  soon,  that  simple  liberty  does  not  mean  the  privi-  torious,  and  virtuous,  and  intellectual,  and  well  in- 
lege  of  going  into  the  battle-field  or  into  the  service  formed,  must  stand  highest,  without  regard  to  color, 
c/the  country  as  a  soldier.  It  means  other  things  as  It  is  the  very  basis  upon  which  Heaven  rests  itself. 
welL  And  now  when  you  have  laid  down  your  arms  Each  individual  takes  nis  degree  in  the  sublimer  and 
there  are  other  objects  of  equal  importance  before  more  exalted  regions  in  proportion  to  his  merits  and 
you.  Now  that  the  Government  has  triumphantly  his  virtue.  Then  I  shall  say  to  you  on  this  occasion, 
passed  through  this  mighty  rebellion,  after  the  most  in  returning  to  your  homes  ana  firesides,  after  feel- 
gigantic  battles  the  world  ever  saw,  the  problem  is  ing  conscious  and  proud  of  having  faithfully  dis- 
before  you,  and  it  is  best  that  you  should  understand  charged  your  duty — returning  with  the  determina- 
it ;  and  therefore  I  speak  simply  and  plainly.  Will  tion  that  vou  will  perform  your  duty  in  the  future  as 
you  now,  when  you  have  returned  from  the  army  of  vou  have  in  the  past — abstain  from  all  those  bicker- 
the  United  States  and  taken  the  position  of  the  citizen,  ings,  and  jealousies,  and  revengeful  feelings,  which 
when  you  have  returned  to  the  avocations  of  peace,  too  often  spring  up  between  different  races.  There 
will  you  give  evidence  to  the  world  that  you  are  capa-  is  a  mat  problem  before  us,  and  I  may  as  well  allude 
ble  and  competent  to  govern  yourselves?  That  is  to  it  nere  in  this  connection,  and  that  is;  whether  this 
what  you  will  have  to  do.  Liberty  is  not  a  mere  race  can  be  incorporated  and  mixed  with  the  people 
idea,  a  mere  vagary.  It  is  an  idea  or  it  is  a  reality ;  of  the  United  States,  to  be  made  a  harmonious  and 
and  when  you  come  to  examine  this  question  of  lib*  permanent  ingredient  in  the  population.  This  is  a 
erty  you  will  not  be  mistaken  in  a  mere  idea  for  the  problem  not  yet  settled ;  but  we  are  in  the  right  line 
reality.  It  does  not  consist  in  idleness.  Liberty  does  to  do  so.  Slavery  raised  its  head  against  the  Gov- 
not  consist  in  being  worthless.  Liberty  does  not  eminent,  and  the  Government  raised  its  strong  arm 
consist  in  doing  all  things  as  we  please ;  and  there  and  struck  it  to  the  ground.  So  that  part  of  the 
can  be  no  liberty  without  law.  In  a  government  of  problem  is  settled;  the  institution  of  slavery  is  over- 
freedom  and  of  liberty  there  must  be  law,  and  there  thrown.  But  another  part  remains  to  be  solved,  and 
must  be  obedience  and  submission  to  the  law  with-  that  is,  can  four  millions  of  people,  raised  as  they 
out  regard  to  color.  Liberty  (and  may  I  not  call  you  have  been  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  whites,  can 
my  countrymen  ?),  liberty  consists  in  the  glorious  they  take  their  places  in  the  community  and  made  to 
privilege  of  work;  of  pursuing  the  ordinary  avoca-  work  harmoniously  and  congruously  in  our  system? 
tions  of  peace  with  industry  and  with  economy ;  and  This  is  a  problem  to  be  considered.  Are  the  diges- 
that  being  done,  all  those  who  have  been  industrious  tive  powers  of  the  American  Government  sufficient 
nnd  economical  are  permitted  to  appropriate  and  en-  to  receive  this  element  in  a  new  shape  and  digest  it 
joy  the  products  of  their  own  labor.  This  is  one  of  and  make  it  work  healthfully  upon  the  system  that 
the  great  blessings  of  freedom;  and  hence  we  might  has  incorporated  it?  This  is  the  question  to  be  de- 
ask  the  question,  and  answer  it  by  stating  that  lib-  termined.  Let  us  make  the  experiment,  and  make 
erty  means  freedom  to  work  and  enjoy  the  products  it  in  good  faith.  If  that  cannot  De  done  there  is  an- 
of  your  own  labor.  You  will  soon  be  mustered  out  other  problem  that  is  before  us.  If  we  have  to  be- 
of  the  ranks.  It  is  for  you  to  establish  the  great  fact  come  a  separate  And  distinct  people  (although  I  trust 
that  vou  are  fit  and  qualified  to  be  free.  Hence  free-  that  the  system  can  be  made  to  work  harmoniously  and 
dom  is  not  a  mere  idea,  but  is  something  that  exists  that  the  great  problem  will  be  settled  without  going 
in  fact.  Freedom  is  not  simply  the  privilege  to  live  any  further),  if  it  should  be  so  that  the  two  races  can- 
in  idleness ;  liberty  does  not  mean  simply  to  resort  not  agree  and  live  in  peace  and  prosperity,  and  the 
to  the  low  saloons  and  other  places  of  disreputable  laws  of  Providence  require  that  they  should  be  sep- 
character.  Freedom  and  liberty  do  not  mean  that  arated— in  that  event,  looking  to  the  far  distant  future 
the  people  ought  to  live  in  licentiousness ;  but  liberty  and  trusting  that  it  may  never  come — if  it  should 
means  simply  to  be  industrious,  to  be  virtuous,  to  be  come,  Providence,  that  works  mysteriously,  but  un- 
uprigbt  in  all  our  dealings  and  relations  with  men ;  erringly  and  certainly,  will  point  out  the  way,  and  the 
and  to  those  now  before  me,  members  of  the  1st  regi-  mode,  and  the  manner  by  which  these  people  are  to  be 
ment  of  colored  volunteers  from  the  District  of  separated,  and  they  are* to  be  taken  to  their  lands  of 
Columbia  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  I  have  inheritance  and  promise  j  for  such  a  one  is  before 
to  say  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  yourselves,  them.  Hence  we  are  making  the  experiment.  Hence 
You  must  give  evidence  that  you  are  competent  for  let  me  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  control- 
the  rights  that  the  Government  has  guaranteed  to  ling  your  passions,  developing  your  intellect,  and  of 
you.  Henceforth  each  and  all  of  you  must  be  meas-  applying  your  physical  powers  to  the  industrial  in- 
ured according  to  your  merit.  If  one  man  is  more  terests  of  the  country ;  and  that  is  the  true  process 
meritorious  than  another  they  cannot  be  equals;  by  which  this  question  can  be  settled.  Be  patient, 
and  he  is  the  most  exalted  that  is  the  most  meritori-  persevering,  and  forbearing,  and  you  will  help  to 
ous,  without  regard  to  color.  And  the  idea  of  hav-  solve  the  problem.  Make  for  yourselves  a  reputa- 
ing  a  law  passed  in  the  morning  that  will  make  a  tion  in  this  cause  as  you  have  won  for  yourself  es  a 
white  man  a  black  man  before  night,  and  a  black  man  reputation  in  the  cause  in  which  you  have  been  en* 
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gaged.  In  speaking  to  the  memberi  of  this  regiment  restoration  could  be  complete,  that  the  ostb 
I  want  them  to  understand  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con-  g^id  be  modified,  and  that  member*  from  the 
cerned,  I  do  not  assume  or  pretend  that  I  am  stronger  c^..*},*-,,  a*-**.  -KmiM  h*  Emitted  •>  fu*«*n~ 
than  tne  laws-of  course,  of  nature— or  that  I  am  ™ut|*ra  Btatea  ttumw  be  admitted  as  Senators 
wiser  than  Proridence  itself.  It  is  our  duty  to  trj  »nd  Representatives  in  Congress.  These  mero- 
and  discover  what  those  great  laws  are  which  are  at  ben  had  been  elected  in  each  Southern  State 
the  foundation  of  all  things,  and,  hating  discovered  except  Texas,  previous  to  the  commencement 
what  they  are,  conform  our  actions  and  our  conduct  of  ^  gessioii,  and  were  mostly  in  Washington, 
to  them,  and  to  the  will  of  God,  who  ruleth  all  things.  _•■  _  *  ^wTn^;,.  ™+»  tk™  muZZ!r 
He  holds  the  destinies  of  nations  in  the  palm  of  l&is  read7  *>  **°  th*r  ^^ .  These  objects  were 
hand ;  and  He  will  solve  the  question  and  rescue  these  properly  within  the  province  of  Congress,  and 
people  from  the  difficulties  that  have  so  long  sur-  no  decisive  action  was  taken  upon  them  by  that 
rounded .  them.  Then  let  us  be  patient,  indus-  body  daring  the  year.  The  question  of  repre- 
trious,  and  Peering.  Lot  us  develop  intellectual  gentation  was  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of 
aud  moral  worth.  I  trust  what  I  have  said  may  be  «.k  ti™,-^  <n  iWAmLi.  *™v*i>A»  — stv  .11  *la 
understood  and  appreciated.  Go  to  your  homes  and  **»  E™*** ™  Dumber,  together  with  all  the 
lead  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  happy  lives,  in  peace  credentials  of  Southern  members.  Subsequently, 
with  all  men.  Give  utterance  to  no  word  that  would  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Post- 
cause  dissensions ;  but  do  that  which  will  be  credit-  master-General  appealed  to  Congress  to  modify 
able  to  yourselves  and  to  your  country.  Tothe  offi-  th  th  th  were  Unftbl0  to  find  Southern 
cers  who  have  led  and  so  nobly  commanded  you  in  V  «i  '  *»**«  -aacwav  w  ««««««« 
the  field  I  also  return  my  thanks  for  the  compliment  Persons  to  fill  a  large  number  of  offices  who 
you  have  conferred  upon  me.  could  conscientiously  take  the  oath.    A  00m- 

But  it  was  early  apparent  that  obstacles  ex-  niittee  of  tho  House,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson,  of 

isted  to  a  complete  restoration  of  the  people  of  Iowa,  was  chairman,  reported  against  its  modi- 

the  Southern  States  to  civil  rights,  beyond  the  fication  or  repeal. 

power  of  the  President  to  set  aside.    On  July        On  the  12th  of  December  the  Senate  of  the 

2,  1862,  Congress  passed  an  act  requiring  every  Federal  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  calling 

person  who  might  subsequently  be  elected,  or  upon  the  President  for  information  respecting 

appointed  to  any  office  ofhonor  or  profit  under  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Southern  States. 

the  Government  of  the  United  States,  either  in  To  this  request  the  President  made  the  foflow- 

tho  civil,  military,  or  naval  departments,  ex-  log  reply : 

cept  the  President,  to  take  the  following  oath  -  rt  c     ,    ,,.    JrHTST^^Km^^ 

before  entering  on  the  duties  of  such  office:  T\^np^%^^0f^^  bvthe  tan 

I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm),  that  I  on  the  12th,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  rebel- 
have  never  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  Uni-  lion  waged  by  a  portion  of  the  people  against  the 
ted  States  since  I  have  been  a  citizen  thereof;  that  properly  constituted  authorities  of  the  Government 
I  have  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  coun-  of  tne  United  States  has  been  suppressed ;  that  the 
sol,  or  encouragement  to  persons  .encaged  in  armed  United  States  are  in  possession  of  every  State  in 
hostility  thereto ;  that  I  nave  neither  sought  nor  which  the  insurrection  existed,  and  that  ufvu 
accepted  nor  attempted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  could  be  done,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  hare 
any  office  whatever,  under  any  authority  or  pre-  been  restored,  post-offices  reestablished,  and  steps 
tended  authority,  in  hostility  to  the  United  States ;  taken  to  put  into  effective  operation  the  revenue  lawi 
that  I  have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to  any  of  the  country. 

pretended  government,  authority,  power,  or  consti-  As  the  result  of  the  measures  instituted  by  the 
tution  within  the  United  States  hostile  or  inimical  Executive  with  the  view  of  inducing  a  resumption  of 
thereto.  And  I  do  further  swear  (or  affirm),  that  to  the  functions  of  the  State,  comprehended  in  the  to- 
the best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability,  I  will  support  quiry  of  the  Senate,  the  people  in  North  Carolina, 
and  defend  tne  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domestic ;  that  I  will  Una,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  have  reorganised  their 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  respective  State  governments,  and  are  yielding  obe- 
take  this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental  reser*  dience  to  the  laws  and  Government  of  the  United 
vation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and  States  with  more  willingness  and  greater  promptitude 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  than  under  the  circumstances  could  reasonably  hare 
I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  God.  been  anticipated.    The  proposed  amendment  to  the 

By  this  oath,  all  persons  in  the  Southern  Constitution  providing  for  the  abolition  of  slsmjr 

Q4.„/L  wu„  v   '1    ^:*i51.   ju^u  „m  inJi-^rt,,,  forever  within  the  limits  of  the  country,  has  bees 

States  who  had  either  directly  or  indirectly  niiM  b  each  one  of  fbMM  sute#>  with^the  ^p. 

been  engaged  in  hostilities,  were  excluded  from  tion  of  Mississippi,  from  which  no  official  information 

holding  judicial,  revenue,  legislative,  military,  or  has  been  received ;  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  meat- 

naval  Federal  offices.   By  an  act  of  Congress,  of  *res  have  been  adopted,  or  are  now  pending,  to  eon 

an  attorney  or  counsellor  of  the  Supreme,  Clr-       In  ^iondtk  and  Texas  the  people  are  making  com- 

cuit,  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  mendable  progress  in  restoring  their  State  govern- 

the  Court  of  Claims,  without  taking  the  above-  ments,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  they  will  it 

mentioned  oath.    Several  cases  arose  under  this  •"  early  period  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  all  of  their 

act,  known  a,  the  lawjW  test  oath  act  and  fmft^^Mg fem-g  fc 

the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  theact  aspect  of  affairs  is  more  promising  than,  in  view  of 

same  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  all  the  circumstances,  could  well  have  been  expected. 

States,  but  no  decision  was  rendered  during  the  The  people  throughout  the  entire  South  evince  to 

year.    That  Court,  however,  set  aside  the  rule  edible  desire  to J^^^J^SESS^L^t^^ 

savij  *.!-**,*  ^„ii  *i~  c^*i,««i  &*«+*.-  ernment,  and  to  repair  the  devastations  of  wai  dy» 
it  had  adopted,  not  to  call  the  Southern  States  fc  ;nd  cheerful  return  to  peaceful  pursuit*.  As 

for  cases  during  the  war,  and  ordered  those  abiding  faith  is  entertained  that  their  actions  wiu 

8ttttes  to  be  called.     It  still  remained,  before  conform  to  their  professions,  and  that,  in  ackoowl 
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edging  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  And  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  their  loyalty  will  be  un- 
reservedly given  to  the  Government  whose  leniency 
they  cannot  fail  to  appreciate,  and  whose  fostering 
care  will  soon  restore  them  to  a  condition  of  pros- 
perity. It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  States  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  the  war  are  to  be  seen  in  oc- 
casional disorders;  bat  these  are  local  in  character, 
not  frequent  in  occurrence,  and  are  rapidly  disap- 

Glaring  as  the  authority  of  civil  government  is  ex- 
uded and  sustained. 

Perplexing  questions  were  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  the  great  and  sudden  change  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  races;  but  systems  are  gradually 
developing  themselves  under  which  the  freeaman  will 
receive  the  protection  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled, 
and  by  means  of  his  labor  make  himself  a  useful  and 
independent  member  of  the  community  in  which  he 
has  his  home. 

From  all  the  information  in  my  possession,  and  from 
thai  which  I  have  recently  derived  from  the  most 
reliable  authority,  I  am  induced  to  cherish  the  belief 
that  sectional  animosity  is  surely  and  rapidly  merging 
itself  into  a  spirit  of  nationality,  and  that  repre- 
sentation, connected  with  a  properly  adjusted  system 
of  taxation,  will  result  in  a  harmonious  restoration 
of  the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  national  Union. 

The  report  of  Oarl  Schurx  is  herewith  transmitted, 
as  requested  by  the  Senate.  No  reports  from  the 
Hon.  John  Covode  have  been  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  Is  invited  to  the  ac- 
companying report  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Grant,  who  re- 
cently made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  several  of 
the  states  whose  inhabitants  participated  in  tho  re- 
bellion. ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Tiiis  reply  of  the  President  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  letter  from  Lieut-Gen.  Grant: 

HnAOQUAmraas  Amur  or  raa  United  States,  ) 

December  18,  lbtf.     j 
To  BU  Excellency  A.  Johnson,  President  qf  the  United 
State*. 
Sir :  In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  16th  instant,  re- 

?uesting  a  report  from  me  giving  such  information  as 
may  be  in  possession  of,  coming  within  the  scope  of 
inquiries  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
their  resolution  of  the  }2th  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  with  your  approval,  and  also 
that  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War. 

I  left  Washington  on  the  27th  of  last  month  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  tour  of  inspection  throughout 
some  of  the  Southern  States  lately  in  rebellion,  and 
to  see  what  changes  were  necessary  in  the  disposition 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  country,  and  how  these 
forces  could  be  reduced  and  expenses  curtailed,  etc., 
and  to  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  the  feelings  and  in- 
tentions of  the  citizens  of  the  States  toward  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  The  State  of  Virginia  being  so 
accessible  to  Washington  City,  and  information  from 
this  quarter,  therefore,  being  readily  obtained,  I  hast- 
ened through  the  State  without  conversing  or  meet- 
ing with  any  of  the  citizens.  In  Raleigh,  N.  C,  I 
spent  one  day :  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  two ;  and  in 
Savannah  and  Augusta,  Go.,  each  one  day.  Both  in 
travelling  and  while  stopping  f  saw  much  and  con- 
versed freely  with  citizens  or  those  States,  as  well 
as  with  officers  of  the  army  who  have  been  stationed 
among  them.  The  following  are  the  conclusions 
come  to  by  me: 

I  am  satisfied  the  mass  of  thinking  men  of  the 
South  accept  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  good 
faith.  The  questions  which  havo  hitherto  divided 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  two  sections- 
slavery  and  State  rights,  or  the  right  of  a  State  to  se- 
cede from  tho  Union — they  regard  as  having  been 
settled  forever  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  arms  that 
man  can  resort  to.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  the 
leading  men  whom  I  met  that  they  not  only  accepted 
the  decision  arrived  at  as  final,  but  now  that  the 


smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away,  and  time  has  been 

S'ven  for  reflection,  that  this  decision  has  been  a 
rtunate  one  for  the  whole  country,  they  receiving 
the  like  benefits  from  it  with  those  who  opposed  them 
in  the  field  and  in  the  council.  Four  years  of  war, 
during  which  the  law  was  executed  only  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  throughout  the  States  in  rebellion, 
have  left  the  people,  possibly,  In  that  condition  not 
to  yield  that  ready  obedience  to  civil  authority  tho 
American  people  have  generally  been  in  the  habit  of 
yielding.  This  would  render  the  presence  of  small 
garrisons  throughout  those  States  necessary  until 
such  time  as  labor  returns  to  its  proper  channel,  and 
civil  authority  is  fully  established.  I  did  not  meet 
any  one,  either  those  holding  places  under  the  Gov- 
ernment or  citizens  of  Southern  States,  who  thought 
it  practicable  to  withdraw  the  military  from  the 
South  at  present.  The  white  and  black  mutually  re- 
quire the  protection  of  the  General  Government. 
There  is  such  universal  acquiescence  in  the  authority 
of  the  General  Government  throughout  the  portions 
of  the  country  visited  by  me,  that  the  mere  presence 
of  a  military  force{  without  regard  to  numbers,  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  order. 

The  good  of  the  country  requires  that  a  force  be 
kept  in  the  interior  where  there  are  many  freedmen. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Southern  States  than  at  forts  on  the 
sea-coast  no  force  is  necessary.  The  soldiers  should 
all  be  white  troops.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
Without  mentioning  many  of  them,  the  presence  of 
black  troops,  lately  slaves,  demoralises  labor  both  by 
their  advice  and  furnishing  in  their  camps  a  resort 
for  the  freedmen  for  long  distances  around.  White 
troops  generally  excite  no  opposition,  and  therefore 
a  smaller  number  of  them  can  maintain  order  in  a 

given  district.  Colored  troops  must  be  kept  in 
odies  sufficient  to  defend  themselves.  It  is  not  the 
thinking  man  who  would  do  violence  toward  any 
class  oftroops  sent  among  them  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  ignorant  in  some  places  might ;  and 
the  late  slave,  too,  who  might  be  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  the  property  of  his  late  master  should  by 
right  belong  to  him,  at  least  should  have  no  protec- 
tion from  the  colored  soldier.  There  is  no  danger  of 
a  collision  being  brought  on  by  such  causes. 

a  My  observations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States  are  anxious  to  return 
to  self-government  within  the  Union  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  that  whilst  reconstructing  they  want  ana  re- 
quire protection  from  the  Government  that  they 
think  is  required  of  the  Government,  and  is  not  un- 
military  to  them  as  citizens,  and  if  such  a  course  was 
pointed  out  they  would  pursue  it  in  good  faith.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  there  cannot  be  a  greater  commingling 
at  this  time  between  the  citizens  of  the  two  sections, 
and  particularly  of  those  intrusted  with  the  law- 
making power. 

I  did  not  give  the  operations  of  the  Freedmen' s 
Bureau  that  attention  I  would  have  done  if  more 
time  had  been  at  my  disposal.  Conversation,  how- 
ever, on  the  subject  with  officers  connected  with  the 
Bureau,  lead  me  to  think  that  in  some  of  the  States 
its  affairs  have  not  been  conducted  with  good  judg- 
ment or  economy,  and  that  the  belief  widely  spread 
among  the  freedmen  of  the  Southern  States  that  the 
lands  of  their  former  owners  will,  at  least  in  part,  be 
divided  among  them,  has  come  from  agents  of  the 
Bureau.  This  belief  is  seriously  interfering  with  the 
willingness  of  the  freedmen  to  make  contracts  for  the 
coming  year.  In  some  form  the  Freedmen' s  Bureau 
is  an  absolute  necessity  until  the  civil  law  is  estab- 
lished and  enforced,  securing  to  freedmen  their 
rights  and  full  protection.  At  present,  however,  it 
is  independent  of  the  military  establishment  of  the 
country,  and  seems  to  be  operated  by  the  different 
agents  of  the  Bureau,  according  to  their  individual 
notions.  Everywhere,  General  Howard,  the  able 
hoad  of  the  Bureau,  has  made  friends  by  the  just  and 
fair  instructions  and  advice  he  gave,  but  the  com- 
plaint in  South  Carolina  was  that  when   be  left, 
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thing!  went  on  as  before.    Many,  perhaps  a  majority  by  the  colored  people.    The  object  Bought  in 

of  the  agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  advised  the  these  assemblages  was  to  improve  their  condi- 

freedmen  that  bv  their  own  industry  they  must  ex-  4..  „   ^^i:4.;A«iTj^  i»«  *i,A  «A^„:o;«^«  **  ♦v*  jM 

poet  to  live.    To'this  end  they  endeavored  to  secure  *!011  Politically,  by  the  actuation  of  the  dec 

employment  for  them,  and  to  see  that  both  of  the  «ve  franchise,  ana  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  edn- 

contracting  parties  complied  with  their  engagements,  cation,  industrial  habits,  and  good  morals.  The 

In  some  cases,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  frcedman's  destruction  of  these  people  by  the  war.  particn- 

mtnd  does  not  seem  to  be  disabused  of  the  idea  that  }ar]y  in  ^  Southern  States,  was  presented  in  a 

the  freedman  has  a  right  to  live  without  care  or  pro.  __   \    ,  _     .  v    qTT   . ^    ,..4l  . 

vision  for  the  future.    The  effect  of  this  belief  in  the  most  alarming  aspect  by  Senator  Doolittle  in  a 

distribution  of  the  lands  is  idleness,  and  accumula-  speech  at  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut    He 

tion  in  camps,  towns,  and  cities.    In  such  cases,  I  said  : 


Z  Tj  L            7il   o   ;*u7  — \1 —   u      t —    ji  during  tne  war?    we  nave  no  accurate  aata  upon 

held  by  men ,a ;  the  South  for  years  can  be  changed  wWcIJfto  gtote  theprecise  number  that  hare  perished, 

in  a  day,  and  therefore  the  fi^edmen  require  for  a  but  the  highest  officers  in  our  amy  state  unqSifiedij 

few  years  not  only  laws  to  protect  them,  but  the  ^  in  th^     inion  at  ,ea|>t  one  j^.  uHTe  ^ 

fostering  care  of  those  who  will  give  them  good  ed#    Gov,  j^in,  of  South  Carolina,  who  has  Vera  a 

counsel  and  on  whom  they  can  rely.  Un5on           9aA»wn  one  of  ^  ]^ni  8lmhoWaf 

The  Freedmen's  Bnreau  being  separated  from  the  of  the  SoQkf  owni       at  one  timeVver  eight  has. 

military  establishment  of  the  country,  requires  all  dred  sl          dmsjalf  stated  to  me  in  Washita  ti» 

the  expense  of  a  separate  organuation;     One  does  other  day^nquaiifledly,  that  at  least  a  million  had 

not  aecessanly  know  what  the  other  is  doing,  or  perished?  an<T  in  his  opinion  a  great  man;  mort; 

what  orders  they  are  acting  under.    It  seems  to  me  JJ     ^  Hon#  ^^  fiun^  of  tfce  ^  of  ^  <*. 

this  could  be  corrected  by  regarding  erery  officer  on  |ean'    ltoteB  ^           opinion;  and  Captain  Hunts, 

duty  with  thetroops  in   the   Southern  States  as  of  t£  Union  ^  of  houmtni,  who  hasUved  always 

agents  of  the  Preedmen's  Bureau,  and  then  hare  all  t  ^   Sonth  gUtJM  ^  opiBi0^that  at  least  a  mfllftn 

orders  from  the  head  of  the  bureau  sent  through  haTe  nrithik,  and  these  gentlemen  tell  yon  the  re* 

the    department   commanders.       This   would  ere-  BQQ  0^whic]f  4bey  foim5  mn  opinion.   Some,  of 

ft£  Lrei^Mlblilt7/?Kt  ?°U4K   hV%  "^T**!  course,  have  perished  in  battle ;  nerhaps  fifty  thos. 

of  action  throughout  the  South,  and  would  insure  Mnd  haFe  pefibea  in  battle,  or  ofSeSTwoiinds,  but 

the  orders  and  instructions  from  the  head  of  tne  ^  ha9  n£t  bcen  ^    principal  source  of  their  d* 

Bureau  being  earned  out,  and  would  relieve  from  ^roct^    Small-pox  aid  other  terrible  diseases  that 

duty  and  pay  a  large  number  of  the  employes  of  the  foUoif  ^  maPch^f  armies  have  prevailed  among 

Government.  ^     to    terrible  extent,  all  the  way  from  the  Bap. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  pahannock  to  the  Rio  Grande.    The  smallpox  has 

Your  obedient  servant,  J^      them  a        in             and  on  p,^^ ^ 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieut.-General.  everywhere   by  thousands  upon  thousands.   It  ii 

Daring  the  ensuing  year,  I860,  reports  were  also  a  fact  that  when  these  diseases  spread  among 

made  by  General  Schurz  and  others,  presenting  those  not  accustomed  to  attend  to  the  diseases  among 

.  le«  frrorable  aspect    These  will  be  netted  ^^^^  "52 ■*%&  SEE 

hereafter.  connected  with  them  lost  interest  in  them.   They 

On  December  18th,  the  Secretary  of  State,  perished  bv  hundreds  of  thousands.    These  are  the 

Mr.    Seward,    officially  announced    from    the  appalling  facts,  and  yet  they  are  true.    I  hire  no 

State  Department  that  the  amendment  of  the  ?oub* •**  whon  w?  <*>***  1to*!fke  *""• 1cfnsot  SlS 

Federal    Constitution   abolishing  slavery  had  ^^  of  the  whole  colored  population  wul  h.re 

been  adopted.    After  reciting  the  amendment  *^__      '  ,  A.         „  x,     _  ,x  ,  0x  .       .,,  - . 

he  proceeded  to  say :                                      ^  #  The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  for 

And  whru*.  it  appears  from  official  documents  e,Sn  countries  are  noticed  under  the  fatMJr- 

on  file  in  this  Department,  that  the  amendment  to  IX)MATI0  CowflESPONDlNOE,  to  which  the  reader 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  proposed  as  is  referred;  as  also  to  Amct  and  Natt,  for  the 

aforesaid,  has  been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  military  and  naval  operations  of  the  Govern- 

the ^States  of  Illinois,  Rhode Island ^Michigan,  Mary.  t      Under  appr0priate  titles,  all  tho  im- 

land,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  No-  J"™'     *Vf .     .    if„F     «  ^««*  I? nnMu  offiiim 

vadi   Indiana,    Louisiana:  Minneaota,   Wisconsin,  Portant  subjects  forming  a  part  of  pubho  affiuni 

Vermont,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  New  Will  be  found. 

Hampshire,  Maine,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Ponnsyl-  The  system  of  taxation  adopted  by  the  Qot- 

yania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  North  ernment  originated  in  haste,  and  was  presented 

Ca^^L%T^  ^^HULS^l  *  crude  measures  which  have  ^n^difiedat 

United  Stetes  is  thirty-six  :  every  subsequent  session  of  Congress,    me 

And  whervu,  the  before  specially  named  States,  results  of  experience  and  the  mvestigntie&fl  ot 

whose  Legislatures  have  ratified  the  said  proposed  intelligent  men,  have  advanced  so  far,  that  tha 

amendment  constitute  Aree-fourths  of  the  whole  yeap  1866  ^  witness  the  adoption  of  a  very 

number  of  States  in  the  United  States:  t^^^t^^  „•„*«„»    *v«*  —ni  k^  a,ii»  nisKMited 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  William  H.  complete  system,  that  will  be  Mly  present* 

Baward,  Secretary  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  in  the  subsequent  volume. 

and  in  pursuance  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  A  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  reduce  the 

Congress,  approved  on  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  enti-  hours  of  manual  labor  for  a  day's  work,  from 

82?^  * Vrr  m0Te>  it0 1ZhtJ^J^&  %S£ 

do  herebv  certify  that  the  amendment  aforesaid  has  *ith  favor  and  gathered  strength  with  the  lapse 

become  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  of  time.    Nothing  decisive  had  been  ettectea 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  previous  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

Many  conventions   were   held   during  the  UNIVERSALISTS.    The  « Universalis  Be- 

year,  in  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  gister  "  for  1860  contains  the  following  *tsn* 
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tics  of  Universalism  in  the  several  States  of  the 
Federal  Union  and  of  British  America:  * 


Statai. 

ConT«nticm*. 

AMoehOtau. 

SoeUtiM. 

MintaUm 

Maine 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1   ' 

6 

4 
5 
6 

8 

16 

6 

18 
8 
7 
6 
8 

i 

8 

1 

47 

88 

78 

105 

ft 

14 

181 

24 

6 
91 
22 
25 
26. 
10 

4 
15 

18 

8& 

New  Hampshire .... 
Vermont. 

21 
85 

Onto 

07 

4 
18 
96 
86 

50 

Michigan...  .x...... 

20 

Indiana. 

18 

Illinois. 

86 

15 

6 

19 

5 

British  Provinces. . 

8 

The  United  States  Universalis  Convention 
met  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  on  September  19, 
1865.  John  T.  Gilman,  Esq.,  of  Maine,  presided. 
It  was  stated  that  daring  the  last  two  years  the 
denomination  have  raised,  for  educational  and 
other  purposes,  over  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  Convention  voted  to  appoint  a  board 
of  trustees  to  raise  and  use  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  during  the  present  year  for  mis- 
sionary purposes.  A  majority  of  the  board  was 
selected  from  New  York,  and  they  were  in- 
structed to  seek  an  act  of  incorporation. 

URUGUAY.  ("The  Oriental  Republio  of 
Uruguay  "),  a  republio  in  South  America.  Pro- 
visional President,  November,  1865,  Venancio 
Flores.  Its  area  is  about  3,375  geographical 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1860  was 
about  240,965.  In  1864  a  circular  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Exterior,  Dr.  Juan  Jose  Her- 
rera,  stated  that  the  population  had  risen  to 
350,000,  among  whom  were  150,000  foreigners; 
that  the  value  of  real  estate  was  140,000,000, 
and  that  of  cattle  50,000,000  piasters.  The 
imports  in  1862  were  valued  at  12,000,000,  and 
the  exports  at  10,000,000  piasters. 

The  close  of  the  year  1864  found  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Uruguay  at  war  against  the  Brazil- 
ians, who  had  invaded  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public, to  aid  the  insurrection  headed  by  Gen. 
Venancio  Flores.  From  December  6th  to  10th, 
a  fierce  engagement  took  place  at  Paysandu, 
which  was  besieged  by  Flores,  while  a  Brazilian 
squadron  blockaded  the  port.  The  town  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  but  the  garrison,  only 
seven  hundred  strong,  held  out  until  January  2, 
1865,  when  the  insurgents  and  Brazilians  (num- 
bering about  8,000)  succeeded  in  capturing  it 
by  a  treacherous  stratagem.  Gen.  Gomez,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  was  shot,  and  the 
town  for  five  days  abandoned  to  pillage.  From 
Paysandu  the  combined  force  of  insurgents  and 
Brazilians  marched  upon  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public, Montevideo.  A  blockade  of  this  city 
was  declared  on  'February  2d,  and  recognized 

*  The  above  table  embraces  only  the  statistics  which 
were  reported  to  the  editor  of  the  **  Register."  There  ere  a 
number  of  associations,  societies,  and  ministers,  from  which 
no  report  was  received,  and  which  therefore  ore  not  included 
In  the  list. 


by  foreign  ministers,  seven  days  being  granted 
to  those  who  wished  to  leave  the  place.  On 
February  9th  the  hostilities  began.  On  the 
same  day,  President  Aguirre  resigned  his  office, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Senator  Villalba,  who 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  enemy. 
Plenipotentiaries  appointed  by  him  concluded 
at  La  Union  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Flores, 
which  was  approved  by  the  envoy  extraordi- 
nary of  Brazil.  On  February  22d  Gen.  Flores 
made  his  entrance  into  Montevideo,  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  and  one  Brazilian  brigade. 
In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  he  as* 
sumed  the  functions  of  Provisional  President 
He  at  once  declared  the  treaties  with  Brazil, 
which  on  December  13, 1864,  had  been  sus- 
pended by  Aguirre,  to  bo  reestablished.  On 
May  4th  Flores  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  with  the  Argentine  re- 
publio and  Brazil  against  Paraguay .* 

In  November  a  serious  difficulty  arose  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Chili  and  Urnguay, 
which  led  to  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations. 
The  Government  of  Uruguay  desired  to  observe 
a  strict  neutrality  in  the  war  between  Chili  and 
Spain.  When,  therefore,  on  November  2d,  the 
Chilian  ambassador  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Sefior 
Lastarria,  being  then  in  Montevideo,  requested 
permission  from  the  Government  for  privateers 
to  bring  into  that  port  and  dispose  of  whatever 
prizes  they  might  make  among  Spanish  mer- 
chantmen to  Uruguay,  the  Government  replied, 
on  the  15th,  emphatically  prohibiting  the  salo 
of  any  prizes  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  Chilian  minister  then  returned  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  under  date  November  20th! 
insisted,  in  a  lengthy  note,  that  the  Government 
would  just  as  well  maintain  a  strict  neutrality 
by  allowing  privateers  to  sell.  Sefior  Castro  re- 
plied on  the  27th,  showing  that  it  was  no  less 
the  right  than  the  convenience  of  Montevideo  to 
refuse  the  demands  of  the  Chilian  agent;  and 
Sefior  Lastarria  sent  a  second,  more  urgent 
note,  dated  December  1st,  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment again  replied  on  the  12th  instant, 
expressing  much  surprice  at  the  language  of 
the  Chilian  minister.  Hereupon  Sefior  Lastar- 
ria on  the  15th  sent  back  the  note  of  theMonte- 
videan  Government,  requesting  his  Excellency 
Sefior  Castro  to  change  some  offensive  phrases 
which  he  could  not  admit.  The  Montevidean 
Government  then  issued  the  following  decree, 
bearing  date  December  21st : 

Whereat,  his  Excellency  Sefior  Lastarria,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Chili, 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Government  respecting  his 
pretensions  lor  the  sale  of  such  Spanish  prizes  as 
may  be  taken  by  Chilian  corsairs,  has  used  language 
both  intemperate  and  unusual  to  diplomatic  customs, 
which  cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  seal  far 
the  interests  of  bis  country,  since  he  should  never 
fail  in  the  respect  due  to  a  national  authority ;  and 
moreover  that  Sefior  Lastarria' s  note  of  the  15th 
instant,  returning  that  of  the  Government;  is  a  nev 
and  unusual  presentation,  which  the  dignity  of  the 
Government  cannot  admit ;  and  finally,  that  the  at- 

*  For  tb*  progress  of  the  war,  h$  Faiaouat. 
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tttude  of  tbe  Chilian  envoy  utterly  prevent*  the  con. 
tinuauce  through  him  of  relations  of  harmony  and 
friendship  between  Montevideo  and  Chili,  which  it 
is  our  purpose  to  consolidate : 

The  Provisional  Government  decrees:  1st.  The 
exequatur  of  Sefior  Lastarria  is  hereby  withdrawn. 
2d.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  explain  to 
the  Chilian  Government  the  motives  which  have  re- 
luctantly called  for  this  measure.  8<L  Let  the  whole 
correspondence  be  published,  as  weU  as  the  decree 
on  prizes.  (Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Gov* 
ernor  and  four  ministers.) 


VERMONT. 

The  decree  relative  to  prizes  prohibit!:  1st 
The  construction  of  privateers  in  any  port  of  the 
republic  2d.  The  sale  of  prizes  by  either  bel- 
ligerent 8d.  The  delay  of  Chilian  or  Spanish 
war-vessels  for  more  than  twenty-four  hoars  in 
any  port  4th.  The  conveyance  of  contraband 
of  war  in  Montevidean  bottoms.  5tb.  Tbe  in* 
tervention  of  Montevidean  citizens  for  either 
belligerent 


VENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  Sonth  America,  the  country,  which  have  come  upon  it  in  eons* 

President,  Ant  Guzman  Blanco,  elected   in  SH?nl!^^ 

1865  Vico-President ;  became  President  in  con-  S3WM 

sequence  of  tbe  resignation  of  President  Juan  basis  of  national  liberty  and  self-government. 

Orisostom?  Falcon.     Minister  of  tbe  United  Jtoolied,  That  armed  resistance  to  the  General 

States   near   the  Government  of   Venezuela,  Government -having  ceased  in  all  the  States  and 

&«t™  D.  Od^.p^toted m7 ,1862     Min-  J"**  **  ££$&&&£& 

ister  of  Venezuela  in  Washington,  Bias  Bruzual.  General  Government,  and  which  have  been  arhUnv 

Area,  426,712  square  miles.    Population  in  1858,  rily  and  unjustly  deprived  of  it,  but  throughout  the 

1,565,000.  whole  country. 

In  September,  1864,  tbe  State  of  La  Guayana  *****  ™*  ^  *f*9  ?lLmatt,,ry.  ¥??*m 

declarJitself  independent  of  the  Federal  6ov-  ^JS3fii£:  SfS^E&SZlZ 

ernment  on  account  of  several  measures  adopt-  given  to  tbe  white  citixens  thereof  who  have  bone 

ed  by  £he  latter.     The  Federal  Government  true  allegiance  to  the  General  Government,  and 

prepared  to  prevent  the  secession  by  force  of  tbosc  who  will  now  take  an  oath  to  hereafter  bear 

arms,  and  declared  the  moutb  of  the  Orinoco  *"£  *?*«!*%?  *°  *e  ?tete  V£jP*^  ??£?*' 

.17    ^11.  j        i?   j'«.n   I    \»  Jfaolved,  That  believing,  with  the  immortal  Dong. 

in  a  state  of  blockade.     The  difficulty  was,  how-  ^  that  lie  Government  of  the  country  was  organ- 

ever,  peaceably  arranged  in  October,  between  bed  for,  and  should  be  controlled  by,  the  white  race 

commissioners  of  the  Government  and  the  State  therein,  and  that  the  good  of  all  will  best  be  pro* 

of  La  Guayana.  moted  by  confining  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  wnite 

^e  wars.?'  °rt  ?tcrr  sssr  ttfczsff&s&x: 

on  March  18,  1865.    Of  twenty  States  of  the  groes  of  the  country. 

Confederation,  nineteen  voted  for  the  reelection  Rt*olvedy  That  in  the  wise  and  constitutional  pot 

of  President  Falcon  to  the  presidency.    Gen.  ley  of  President  Johnson  to  restore  all  the  State*  to 
Falcon 
Soon 

order  to  suppress  an  insurrection  instigated  oy  mo8t  happy  augury  that  the  malignity 
the  young  General  Venancio  Pulgar.     The  lat-  and  collision  have  engendered  may  be  happily  rap- 
tor had.  however,   been  defeated   before  the  planted  by  the  fraternity  which  enabled  pur  father* 

arrival  of  the  President  and  with  difficulty  *? fo™  ^^^^ft^^S^^*.*???^!^^?!!  ^S 


DO* 


out 
on 


ident  returned  to  Caracas  on  July  24th,  and  the  other,  we  tender  to  him  our  earnest  and  undivided 

entered  upon  the  exercise  of  his  presidential  support 

functions.                         .       ,   /fc0mT%0,^    ~  A  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  word 

,o«        ° .     uwi  Political   campaign   for  «wnite»   in  tlie   fourth   resolution,  on  the 

1865  opened  with  the  meeting  of  theDemo-  d  that  it  waR  unneces8ary,  and  would  be 

ssts.    But  after  con- 
decided  to  make  no 

■/,      — .         -a            •        c-       i  xi  change  in  the  language  of  the  resolution, 

(^vernor ;  and   a   series  of  resolutions  was  j^  RepubHcan  cafl  for  a  Convention  invited 

adopted,  of  which  the  Mowing  are  those  re-  ^  fnm^k  of  fte  State  who  would      ^  & 

latag  to  national  affairs :  administration  of  President  Johnson,  and  aid  in 

J2ZZZZ&  ^JZiSt 'JSKSS^^^ f Vnd  reestablishing  the  Federal  authority  and  Gov- 

veneration  for  democratic  principles.   Because  those  ^^„.^i.  „„Jz  «n  xi^  a«.„*Aa  „„;i  TJLit™**-.  «f 

principles  were  disregarded,  we^have  been  afflicted  jf1™  *?  °7e'  *p  "*  Sta*?9  an?  Territory  of 

with  one  of  the  worst  civil  wars  that  the  world  has  the  United  States,  upon  the  enduring  baas  of 

ever  known,  destroying,  probably,  a  half  million  universal  freedom,  to  meet  at  Montpelier  on 

of  our  citizens  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  vigor  of  jane  28th.    Paul  DuTingham  was  nominated 

SZX&^^  for  Governor,  and  A.  *"«  ^  ^ 

dollars,  and  the  consequence  of  taxation  to  provide  ant-Governor.    Among  the  resolutions  adoptea 

lor  the  same;  and  deploring  these  and  other  evils  to  by  the  Convention  were  the  following  - 
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Smoked,  That  looking  back  to  the  happy  experi-  the  roads  are  to  be  pledged  as  security  for  the 

cnce  of  our  own  State  in  extending  the  largest  lib-  ^fa    A  resolution  was  also  adopted  affirm- 

erty  to  native  or  naturalized  citizens,  of  qmet  and     •  „  4l%.  u .     .,  A  «AA^_^ ^*s         / .  fv       ^^ 

peaceable  beharior,  irrespective  of  color  or  race,  and  **  ™at  "i*  t«e  f^nat™*,on  °f  ,£«  govern, 

forward  to  the  inestimable  blessings  that  will  flow  ment  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  against 

to  the  late  slave  States  from  a  free,  industrious,  in-  the  Government  and  authority  of  the  United 

telUgent,  virtuous,  neaceable,  and  patriotic  popula-  States,  the   usual  power  and  legal  authority 

^j&x&ju&^ez&&  "*•***•  Fodena  ^irsr^^f u 

their  statutes  all  laws  pertaining  to  the  late  condi-  excised  to  secure   equal  rights,  without  re- 

tion  of  slavery,  and  to  concede  to  all  their  native  and  spect  to  color,  to  all  citizens  residing  in  those 

naturalized  citizens,    by   constitutional    guaranty,  States,  including  therein  the  right  of  elective 

cquaUtyofciTaandpofiticalrighte,leaTingtoeach  franchise."    This  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 

Z&£Xn^lB&5£*"  ChftPaCter  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Gov- 

Jtootoed,  That  on  the  failure  of  any  reorganiied  ©rnors  of  the  several  States. 

State  to  give  the  guaranty  named  in  the  preceding  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the  State 

resolution,  we  insist  that  Congress  shall  use  all  its  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1865,  were 

constitutional  powers  so  as  to  secure  a  republican  $2,009,261,  and  the  expenditures,  $1,996,772; 

r.uchTa\eb0th  m  f°rm  "*  eMeDC6'  l°  *•  ^  ~  of  receipts  over^xpendK '  $12,489. 

Tlie  election  took  place  in  September,  with  ^^Ifu^S  w  0,mt  *?  J5i2?1'1^ 

the  following  result  £  Governor^  jj*-  -  gg*  h^^X^ 

Governor.                                          Kutabtir  or  voum.  •    .             j     i  •  v                     a.      i»         At                ^     * 

Paul  Dillingham,  Republican «T,58«  ceipts  and  disbursements  for.  the  past  four 

Charles  N.  Davenport,  Democrat 8,857  years  have  been  : 

Majority  for  Dillingham "l8J»  Taxe8 f^H^ $M<*,0W 

Thft  T^ffiftlatnrA  ainnd  as  follows  •  8tat*  bonds  outstanding -. ,.  .  1,600,000 

ine  legislature  SWOa  as  IOUOWS.  Beimbarswiients  from  Halted  States 60T&8 

SutaU.       Hmm.        Joint  Ballot  

Republicans SO  218  MS  Total 98,6684*9* 

Democrats. 0           11               11  n.l 

Bepablican  majority. ...  80          203             282  Governor's  warrants  and  Auditor's  orders  approved 

,  .  -         .  »  A,     -r      . -i  x  -r   ,,         by  the  Governor....' $1,179,988 

A  special  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held    Extia  pay  to  soldiers 8,275,804 

in  the  early  part  of  March,  for  the  purpose  of    fSS^SiT^id'^  8ute§ JS'ooo 

ratifying   the  antislavery  amendment   to  the  ordiiiary  expensed  iid^                                   878,240 

Constitution.    The  business  was  accomplished  — — — 

in  a  single  day,  and  the  Legislature  then  ad-  TotaI W«M« 

joumed.    The  amendment  was  ratified  unani-  The  expenses  incurred  by  Vermont  in  snp- 

mously  in  the  Senate,  and  with  only  two  dis-  port  of  the  late  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 

senting  votes  in    the  House.      The   regular  Union,  are  stated  by  the  Adjutant-General  at 

session  of  the  newly  elected  Legislature  was  $8,600,752.52.    Of  this  sum  by  far  the  greater 

held  at  Montpelier  on  October  12th,  when  J.  part,  viz.,  $3,886,705.80,    comes    under  the 

W.  Stewart  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  Lead   of  State   bounty  of  seven   dollars  per 

of  Representatives,  and  Governor  Dillingham  month,  paid  to  Vermont  soldiers  during  their 

and  the  other  State  officers  elect  were  inaugu-  time  of  service  in  the  United  States  army.    In 

rated.    On  the  same  day  Governor  Smith  de-  addition  to  this  the  several  towns  and  munici- 

livered  his  valedictory  message.    On  the  19th  pal  corporations  expended  for  bounties  $5,210,- 

a  joint  convention  of  both  houses  elected  the  897.45,  making  an  aggregate  expenditure  by 

following  justices   of   the    Supreme    Court:  the  State  and  the  towns,  from  1861  to  1865,  of 

Chief  Justice,  L.  P.  Poland,  of  St  Johnsbury;  $8,811,649.97. 

Associate  Justices,  John  Pierpont,  of  Vergen-  The  surplus  number  of  men  furnished  by  the 

ncs;  James  Barrett,  of  Woodstock;  Loyal  0.  State  over  all  calls  amounted  at  the  close  of 

Kellogg,  of  Rutland ;  Asahel  Peck,  of  Mont-  the  rebellion  to  679.     The  total  number  of 

-pelier;  and  William' 0.  Wilson,  of  Bakcrsfield.  troops  furnished  by  her  during  the  war  was 

Reporter  of  Supreme  Court  Decisions,  W.  G.  80,705,  besides  8,800  drafted  men  and  substi- 

Voasey,  of  Rutland.    On  November  21st  Gov.  tutes,  making  the  whole  number  84,655.     For 

Dillingham    appointed  Chief  Justice   Poland  militia  purposes  the   State  of  Vermont  has 

United  States  Senator,  in  place  of  Jacob  Col-  been  divided  into  military  districts.    The  mili- 

lamer,  who  died  subsequent  to  the  adjourn-  tia  force  includes  three  brigades,  composed  of 

ment  of  the  Legislature.    His  place  on  the  su-  twelve  regiments,  embracing  one  hundred  and 

preme  bench  was  filled  by  the  appointment  twenty  companies,  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry 

of  John  Pierpont,  and  Benjamin  Steele  was  added,  one  battalion  attached  to  each  brigade, 

appointed  fifth  Associate  Justice.    Among  the  and  also  a  battery  of  artillery  to  each.    These 

acts  passed  by  this  Legislature  was  one  ratify-  have   been    severally    efficiently  armed   and 

ing  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  whioh  equipped  by  the  Government,  and  proper  armo- 

authorized  the  managers  and  receivers  of  the  ries  provided.    The  amount  expended  in  State 

Vermont  Central  and  Vermont  and  Canada  aid  to  soldiers'  families  for  the  year  ending 

Railroads  to  borrow  $700,000  on  ten  years'  8  September  1, 1865,  was  $17,584,  the  number 

per  cent,  bonds.    The  property  and  income  of  of  persons  aided  was  1,882.    The  total  amount 
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of  aid  given  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  state  of  things  exists,  but  it  nevertheless  Is  fearfully 

$73,542.    The  State  agencies  in  New  York,  truc- 

Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  have  been  closed        Another  says : 

since  the  1st  of  October,  1805.  .  Wi*  the  exception  of  small  enclosures  of  one  or 

Vermont  produces,  according  to  the  last  cen-  md  the  fields,  once  the  pride  of  the  farmers*  hearts, 

8U3,  the   most    horses,  sheep,  butter,  cheese,  and  shut  in  by  "ten  rails  and  a  rider,"  are  now  broad 

wooL  wheat,    oats,  hops,    and   maple   sugar,  commons,  with  old  landmarks  obliterated,  ditchei 

Compared  with  the  other  New  England  *M  no  a^ 

according  to  population,  it  oroduces  in  addition  happj  homeitead  stand  Itte  soinV^  old^SS 

to  these  products  the  most  barley  and  potatoes,  onjruard  until  the  last 

The  maple  sugar  manufactured  in  this  State  is       *ns  once  majestic  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  chestnut, 

now  nearly  equal  in  value  to  its  products  of  wd  pine  aloiig  the  Uneof^eOrana^  and  Alexandria 

wooL  At  tt. .«*  price  of  .«b. prod-  "gt^S  ZSTSi&r&tttii 
net  is  likely  to  be  largely  increased.  The  av-  Lee  and  Meade ;  and  instead  of  whortleberries,  cbin- 
erage  annual  product  since  the  last  census  was  quepins,  and  chestnuts,  one  kicks  up  canteens,  worn- 
taken  has,  probably,  been  much  greater  than  out  knapsacks,  odd  shoes,  bread-boxes,  suggestive 
before.  But  one  State,  New  York,  makes  °*  *h*  beTij*£6  "h^  ^k/'bayone*scaia>srd*, 
«vwi~t  m«^iA  M»«»  A7«™rt«<-  *v.Av;«~  MAAMi.r  Wlth  here  and  there  a  stand  of  grape,  a  ten-pormder 
more  maple  sugar,  Vermont  making  nearly  Pftrrott  8hcllf  and  eYCI7Where  almost  the  hollow-base 

four  times  as  much,  m  proportion  to  the  size  of  "little  Minies,"  whose  whistling  tones  are  so  famil- 

the  State.     The  least  of  the  five  States  that  iar  to  us  all. 

make  more  butter,  Indiana,  is  more  than  three  fi  The  village  of  Raccoooford  is  a  village  no  longer. 

times  as  large  as  Vermont,  and  contains  more  ^J^^.J*  ,S^7^8^  °^.  on  *?£.  "^g 

♦v»«M   «*... +;mA»  ..  »,««•  ;«kA;*«n*fl       v^«  maps;  and  aU  along  the  route,  crossing  and  recrosa- 

than  four  times  as  many  inhabitants.      Ver-  ing  the  rdlroad,  on  "sees  notmngwhei/man'a  agency 

mont,  nevertheless,  was  the  only  State  in  the  is  concerned  but  utter  desolation. 

Union  whose  population   was  not  materially       The  people  are  returning  to  their  once  happy 

increased  during  the  last  census  decade.    But  borne*  after  such  hardships  as  refugees  only  can 

three  States-l&fae,  New  HjmpAire,  and  Ver-  ^^^fncf  »°E " £S  &£* 

mont — increased  less  than  ten  per  cent.    The  can  be  rebuilt  and  former  comforts  collected  around 

gain  of  a  fractional  part  of  one  per  cent,  barely  them. 

saved  Vermont  from  a  loss.    Upwards  of  one       The  negroes  in  Orange  County  can  bo  hired  for 

hundred  thousand  natives  of  the  State  may  be  £«ir  food  «d  quarters ;  but  this  does  not  pertain  in 

found  m  other  parte  of  the  county  and/not-  FA^ 

withstanding  the  facilities  offered  for   sheep-  child— left  home  early  in  the  war,  with  the  hope  of 

raising,  and  other  branches  of  rural  economy,  an  improved  condition  in  the  crowded  streets  of 

she  seems  destined  to  remain  stationary  in  pop-  Alexandria  and  Washington.    The  supply,  howerer, 

nlation,  a  feeder  to  the  new  States  of  the  far  ^Lb^e^>na5i  EfjJiE?  £!^*?l  S^L™£5 

w    ,    '  demand,  when  the  farmers  are  once  more  prepared 

TrTonT\TTi       «,      ..  ~, .     .    ,T.     .  .  to  cultivate  their  lands,  but  just  now  there  is  a  feel- 

VIRGINTA.     The  state  Of  affairs  m  Virginia,  log  of  oppressive  uncertainty  hanging  over  every 

previous  to  the  close  of  the  war,  was  so  inti-  man's  head;  and  until  courts  are  established,  magis- 

mately  connected  with  the  Confederate  Gov-  *"*•?»  »berif&,  surveyors,  commissioners,  etc.,  are 

«•*  whose  headqnjrter,  were  at  Efch-  ^^^^11^*°^^^ 

mond,  that  a  reference  to  that  title  is  made.  Bources  of  the  country,  and  of  that  desire  to  do  their 

The  disappearance  of  the-  army  of  Gen.  Lee  duty  as  good  and  loyal  citizens,  which  is  the  sincere 

left  the  State  largely  desolated,  the  inhabitants  and  hearty  wish  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Vir- 

impoverished,  the  civil  authority  powerless,  and  p11^  nowJtha*  tWir!j ble  8tfB«8{S  to  ort%£*i  whi  A 

«*.  +u«  «,««« J:»f  41, A  v^A^m^i  «™^««^i^      tk«  has  been  decided  finally  against  them.    The  fanners 

at  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  commanders.    The  need  nearl7  eTcry  artfcirnecessary  to  a  successful 

desolations  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  in  cultivation' of  their  lands,  and  with  but  very  limited 

the  track  of  the  armies  near  the  Bapidan,  were  means  for  purchasing  them,  no  credit,  and  an  entirely 

at  this  time  thus  sketched :  new  system  of  labor  to  contend  with,  the  problem  of 

success  seems  to  be  one  of  difficult  solution ;  but  with 

We i  have  also  conversed with tan  intelligent  Mend  industry,  skill,  and  integrity,  the  prolific  soil  will 

who  formerly  resided  at  Edroburg,  in  Shenandoah  800n  8Uppiy  their  wants,  and  in  a  few  years  one  will 

County,  and  who  has  been  compelled  to  bring  his  scarcely  be  able  to  recognize  this  as  the  classic  batUe- 

family  into  a  more  favored  locality,  to  keep  them  ground  of  the  two  celebrated  armies  of  the  Potomac 

from  starving,  and  he  gives  a  deplorable  picture  of  8n<j  Northern  Virginia. 

the  Bufferings  and  privations  of  these  unfortunate         xrr,        .,  *.         -  •»•  v         i  ■> 

people.    But  a  small  amount  of  grain  is  in  possession        Wj*a  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  was  de- 

of  the  inhabitants,  and  what  little  they  have  it  is  cided  upon,  orders  were  issued  to  destroy  all 

hardly  possible  to  get  ground  for  want  of  mills,  all  buildings  belonging  to  or  rented  by  the  Gov- 

having  been  burnetf  except  five  or  six,  in  the  extent  ernment,  of  which  there  was  a  large  number  in 

Zfi^P^tti,  &ZE2SV1  ^e  bnsLeSs  portion  of  the  cit^The  orders 

rough  atate,  and  our  informant  states  that  he  is  famil.  were  too  well  executed,  and  an  appalling  scene 

iar  with  instances  where  the  people  have  mixed  mid*  of  destruction  was  presented,  and  the  flames 

dlings  with  bran  and  baked  it  into  bread  in  order  to  were  only  stayed  by  the  aid  furnished  on  the 

£#££&  ^fflSr^XSS  ^'d^orftenitrowiMDyof wtanw« 

to  oultivate  the  ground  and  raise  a  crop  the  present  "l*0,153,  ,„  -»>.,  ,  ,., 

season.    It  is  hard  to  realize  and  believe  that  such  a        The  defences  of  Richmond,  upon  which  so 
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much  science  and  skill  had  been  expended,  con-  were  embrasures  for  guns,  commanding  the 
sisted  of  three  lines  of  works.  The  first  line  country  in  front  of  the  foil,  and  partially  also 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  It  consisted  the  ditches  in  front  of  the  breastworks.  About 
of  a  series  of  detached  earth  forts,  entirely  en-  100  feet  in  front  of  the  fort  was  a  line  of  abatis, 
circling  Richmond.  They  were  within  a  com-  formed  of  limber  about  the  thickness  of  heavy 
mon  range  of  each  other,  but  not  connected  by  cordwood,  firmly  embedded  in  the  ground, 
any  line  of  breastworks,  and  so  placed  as  to  with  sharply  pointed  ends,  and  rising  a  height 
command  all  the  roads  or  other  avenues  of  ap-  of  about  three  feet  at  the  sharp  end.  This 
poach.  The  forts  were  pierced  for  four  and  pointed  timber  was  planted  close  together,  and 
in  some  cases  six  guns,  but  none  had  been  was  a  most  formidable  barrier  to  break  through, 
mounted ;  it  had  evidently  been  intended  that  under  the  fire  of  heavy  guns  and  rifles  blazing 
they  should  be  used  as  a  last  resort,  in  the  away  from  the  fort.  In  advance  of  this  line  of 
event  of  the  outer  lines  being  carried.  The  abatis  were  two  similar  lines  at  about  100  feet 
depth  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  apart,  so  that  before  reaching  the  ditch,  three 
of  the  earth  parapet  was  about  ten  or  fifteen  separate  lines  of  abatis  had  to  be  passed  or 
feet.  Rather  more  than  a  mile  from  this  line  broken  through  under  a  heavy  fire,  besides  that 
of  defence  was  the  second.  It  was  a  connected  between  each  line  numerous  shells  were  placed, 
system  of  works  extending  from  a  point  about  and  lightly  covered  with  earth,  which,  on  be- 
threo  miles  south  of  Richmond,  on  the  James  ing  trod  upon,  at  once  exploded.  In  advance 
River,  entirely  around  the  northern  side  of  the  of  the  third  line  of  abatis  were  the  picket 
city,  till  the  line  again  touched  the  river  three  posts,  formed  of  a  triangular  mound  of  earth  to 
miles  north  of  Richmond*  This  line  was  sup-  protect  the  sentry.  When  to  all  this  is  added 
plemeated  at  various  points  by  additional  earth-  that  for  a  mile  in  front  of  the  fort  the  forest  had 
works  commanding  the  roads  leading  down  to  been  cut  down,  the  difficulties  of  an  attacking 
the  different  pontoon  bridges  across  the  James,  column  may  be  imagined,  they  having  to  charge 
which  were  used  to  cross  with  supplies  to  the  for  nearly  a  mile  under  accurate  range  of  the 
armies  or  to  the  city.  The  forts  which  formed  guns  of  the  fort,  over  ground  which  is  covered 
the  angles  of  this  line  of  works,  and  all  of  with  trees — which  have  been  made  to  foil  in 
which  were  connected  by  breastworks,  with  a  t  every  possible  confusion ;  and  if  they  succeeded 
ditch  in  front,  were  not  so  large  and  rormida-  in  reaching  the  first  line  of  abatis,  having  then 
ble  as  the  detached  forts  nearer  the  city,  or  to  overcome  the  difficulties  above  explained, 
those  on  the  third  or  outer  line.  The  second  before  reaching  the  edge  of  the  ditch  where 
line  was  reached  only  on  one  occasion  by  Fed-  the  final  struggle  would  begin, 
eral  troops,  under  General  Terry,  who  skir-  Upon  the  occupation  of  Richmond  by  Gen- 
mished  up  to  it,  after  breaking  through  a  port  of  eral  Weitzel,  military  authority  was  established, 
the  outer  line.  Four  or  five  miles  beyond  the  Steps  were  taken  for  the  reassembling  of  the 
second  line  of  defence  was  the  third,  which  State  Legislature  with  the  approval  of  Presi- 
also  commenced  at  the  James  River,  and  about  dent  Lincoln,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Rich- 
opposite  to  Fort  Darling.  It  was  carried  con-  mond  (see  United  States).  No  meeting,  how- 
tinuously  around  the  city,  to  a  point  on  the  ever,  took  place.  Major-General  Halleck  then 
James  about  three  miles  north  of  the  second  took  command  of  the  military  force  at  Richmond, 
line.  It  was  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  alL  and  modified  the  course  of  events  by  refusing 
It  was  not  parallel  with  the  second,  but  in  some  to  recognize  any  official  authority  in  the  State 
places  nearer,  and  at  others  more  distant,  ad-  officers  elected  during  the  war.  Affairs  con- 
vantage  having  been  taken  of  the  undulating  tinned  in  this  state  until  May  9th,  when  Pres- 
surface  of  the  ground.  At  about  the  most  ident  Johnson  issued  the  following : 
southerly  angle  of  the  line  was  Fort  Johnson. 
Southeast  from  this  was  Fort   Harrison,  and  Ex«OTivKCflAMBa«,WAsiiiKOTo»Ci*Y1May9,i86& 

about  three  hundred  yards  distant.    About  one  ^S*"  0rdJT  toZ?ftaku?'  **  SSTS^  of  ***  **&*, 

*     i.v        i.      ,1     j         j    j«A     j.  if               i-.Lt.  Slater  and  esueuU  the  law*  within  the  geographical 

to  three  hundred  yards  distant  from  each  other,  Umiu  known  as  th<  st«u  of  Virginia.            " 

were  placed  similar  forts  along  the  whole  line.  Ordered  1.  That  all  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 

Fort  Johnson  had  three  points  for  heavy  guns,  political,  military,  and  civil  organisations  which  have 

the  centre   one  forming  the  apex  of  a  triangle  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and  rebellion,  within 

with  the  other  two,  and  all  being  connected  ^e  ^tate  of  Virginia,  against  the  authority  and  laws 

,.^+i»  «  kAA*~*  i;„A  ~#  u»««»*-™i,«   «s*k  *  a~.~  of  the  United  States,  and  of  which  Jefferson  Davis, 

with  a  heavy  line  of  breastworks,  with  a  deep  John  Letcher  and  ^ilUam  Smitil  werc  iate  the  chief? 

ditch  in  front.     At  each  of  the  points  at  which  are  declared  null  and  void.    All  persons  who  shall 

heavy  guns  were  placed,  there  was  a  bomb-  exercise,  claim,  pretend,  or  attempt  any  political, 

proof  to  protect  the  men  from  the  fire  of  artil-  military,  or  ciril  power,  authority,  jurisdiction,  or 

fprv  nnd  abollo.     THa  hrAAarwnrlra  wora  fai-morl  "fi^  Dy»  through,  or  under  Jefferson  Dana,  late  of 

lery  ana  sneiis.     ine  DreastworJcs  were  lormett  th*Ci^ofRich^ondandhi8  confederates,  or  under 

by  driving  timbers  well  into  the  ground,  and  Jonn  Cetcher  or  William  Smith  and  their  confeder- 

building   in  front  of   them    an    earthen  wall  ates,  or  under  any  pretended  political,  military,  or 

some  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  about  as  many  civil  commission  or  authority  issued  by  them  or  either 

broad,  with  a  ditch  in  front  about  six  feet  deep,  of  ih«m  •>»»  .th«  ttth  of  April,  1861,  shall  be  deemod 

»d u^ly «m«,y wide,  thus  majdn^  about  -^--"Jg-j^^ 

12  to  14  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  proceed  to  put  in 

the  top  of  the  earthern  parapet  or  wall.    There  force  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  administration 
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whereof  belong!  to  the  Department  of  State,  applies-  and  adopted  in  February.    It  contained  a  pro- 

^^t11?  «S°KI*Phicf1  Umi?  »fope"id-                 .  vision  that  every  person  who  since  January  1, 

of  taxes  and  collectors  of  customTand  internal  rev-  m  any  way  to  those  in  rebellion  against  the 

enue,  and  such  other  officers  of  the  Treasury  Depart-  Government  of  the    United    States,"  should 

ment  as  are  authorised  by  law,  and  shall  put  in  eze-  be  disqualified  from  voting, 

cation  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  within  /l^.  PSArnnnt.  with  tha  nther  mflmhara  nf  hi* 

the  geographical  limits  aforesaid.    In  making  ap-  Jz%m**^^ 

pointmeSts,  the  preference  shall  be  given  to  qualified  government,  arrived  in  Richmond  on  May  86th, 

loyal  persons  residing  within  the  districts  where  their  and  was  received  in  a  flattering  manner.    He 

respective  duties  are  to  be  performed.   But  if  suitable  proceeded  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office, 

persons  shall  not  be  found:  residents  of  the  districts.  Regarding  his  as  the  "  restored  State  govern- 

be%^!in^d         °f  m  ment,wheappomtednersoiismtheo«inties  to 

4.  That  the  Postmaster-General  shall  proceed  to  reorganize  them  by  holding  elections  for  the 

establish  post-offices  and  post  routes,  and  put  into  local  officers ;  in  some  instances  the  Governor 

execution  the  postal  laws  of  the  United  States  within  appointed  those  officers,  in  others  he  anthor- 

the  said  State  giving  to  loyal  residents  the  preference  fc^  tnoge  persons  to  act  for  the  preservation 

ittirsW  of  the  pea|n\om  the  military  olc^^ght 

6.  That  the  District  Judge  of  said  district  proceed  appoint    But  the  difficulties  of  his  situation 

to  hold  courts  within  said  State,  in  accordance  with  were  such,  that  he  called  a  special  session  of  the 

the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  The  Attorney-  Legislature  to  meet  at  Richmond  on  Juno  20th. 

General  will  instruct  the  proper  officers  to  libel,  and  ^  t  ^   drf    amwri  at  fl^  appointed  time, 

bring  to  judgment,  confiscation,  and  sale,  property  7  S>/}+       J  W"*WY*:  "■  «-™«fi^«««^  ^t_I 

subject  to  confiscation,  and  enforce  the  adminlstnU  **<*  ****  Governor  m  his  message  stated  that 

tion  of  justice  within  said  State,  in  all  matters  ciril  nothing  but  a  pressing  exigency  had  induced 

and  criminal  within  the  cognisance  and  jurisdiction  him  to  call  the  extra  session.     He  then  gave  a 

ofihi?e?S[*,a0ur^'      *xmt                 v  a    •  *    *  summary  of  the  course  of  events  in  West  Vir- 

6.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  assign  such  Assistant  ^-a.  -  *i-  »a^«^^«  ««^  *u«,  ««k»~„,^*  .^^i 
Prorost  Marshal  General,  and  such  Kovost  Marshals  8"??  after  Meets**,  and  the  subsequent  removal 
in  each  district  of  said  State,  as  be  may  deem  neces-  °*  his  government  to  Alexandria,  and  thus  stated 
sary.  the  results  of  the  division  of  the  State : 

7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Nary  will  take  possession  T           . .      ..       ,  .,      ,.  .  ,        ...     „.  4     lL 
of  all  public  property  belonging  to  the  Nary  Depart-  In  oonsideraUon  of  the  division  of  the  State,  the 
ment  within  uidireographical limits,  and  put  in  qper-  number  of  ludges  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  reduced 

ation  all  acts  of  Congress  in  relation  to  naval  aftVLrs  *  **«*•    ™  Judi?«7  of  *e  S**  r«n,«?,l2  m 

having  application  to  the  said  State.  changed,  except  in  the  appointment  of  the  judges; 

8.  Tue  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  also  put  in  *ho7  «•  n0"  nominated  hy  the  Executive  mod  eon. 
force  the  laws  relating  to  the  Department  of  the  In-  J™d  »>y.the  Legwlature.  The  time  of  residence 
terior  'or  voters  is  reduced  to  one  year;  persons  who  held 

9.  That  to  carry  into  effect  the  gnaranty  of  the  gf*" in  *J}e  Confederate  Congress,  or  under  the  Con- 
Federal  Constitution  of  a  republican  form  of  State  federate  Government,  members  of  the  rebel  Legtsla- 


government,  and  afford  the  advantage  and  security  turJ»  ■■*  persons  holding  office,  civil  or  military 
of  domestic  laws,  as  well  as  to  compfete  the  refistab-  «?de.r  wh**  »  ^own  as  the  rebel  Goveirnmeat  of 
lishment  of  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Yfrg""**  except  county  officers,  are  diafrsnchised. 
States,  and  the  full  and  complete  restoration  of  peace  *»*•  persons  offering  to  vote  are  required  first  to 
within  the  limits  aforesaid,  frauds  H.  Pierpont,  Gov-  *k*  *n  <>•*?  *°  wpport  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
ernor  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia,  will  be  aided  by  the  §*■*<»»  ""*  thf  lmws  "**«  «  ffww  thereof,  as 
Federal  Government  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  in  4h«  »*l»eme  law  of  the  land;  also,  to  uphold  and 
the  lawful  measures  which  he  may  take  for  the  ex-  fuPP?™  **  restored  government  of  Vir^w^eatab- 
tension  and  administration  of  the  State  government  j1"***  by  the  convention  which  assembled  **  Wheel- 
throughout  the  geographical  limits  of  said  State.  in*  on*h.e  Hth  d*/  «  Jun*.  I??1.  ,Md  ********  P8^ 
In  testimony  whefeof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  f°n  offering  to -vote  has  not  willingly  aided  the  yehel- 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  £on  •*««•  »•  "/st  of  January,  186*.  The  Leftulaturs 

ANDREW  JOHNSON.  J"  authority  to  restore  persons  disfranchised  by 

Br  the  President :  **•»•  PJ?!!810,"8:  ftwi1.  Um! to  Um**  f\£  *W  ?S?" 
W.  Hukwr,  Acting  Secretary  of  State.  ****-    At  the  last  session,  it  removed  the  diambultv 
^           °               J  from  all  officers  who  were  called  out  by  the  rebel 
This  order  recognized  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  State  authority  in  1861,  and  who  had  not  gone  into 
who  was  originally  elected  Governor  in  West  the  rebel  army  after  they  were  disbanded.    Thas, 
Virginia,  and  npon  the  organization  of  a  State  State  sovereiwty-tho  status  of  the  African  raoe- 
~^~;L™^4.  ju. +k«+  ;i:«*JL<.  „«;i^»  *i»A  «*AMA  the  armed  resistance  to  the  (Government  of  the  United 
gTSTT^t  — r  ""*  T^?  *  T*^.        name  States-are  disposed  of;  and  we  have  arrived  at  the 
of  West  Virginia,  moved  the  seat  of  his  govern-  important  point  of  the  restoration  of  our  SUte  to  an 
ment  to  Alexandria,  and  exercised  jurisdiction  its  former  relations  in  the  Union.    This  la  a  deiicate 
in  a  few  oonnties  adjacent  to  Washington.    The  task,  and  one  that  demands  great  wisdom  and  pro- 
officers  of  this  government  were :  Francis  H.  dence« 

Pierpont,  Governor;  L.  G.  P.  Oowper,  Lieut-        Since  coming  to  Richmond  he  had  conversed 

Governor ;  Charles  H.  Lewis,  Secretary  of  State ;  with  intelligent  men  of  every  shade  of  political 

W.  W.  King,  Treasurer.    During  the  existence  opinion  and  from  every  portion  of  the  State, 

of  this  government  at  Alexandria,  a  Legislature  He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  if  the  test  of 

was  elected  and  designated  as  the  Legislature  loyalty  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  was  en- 

of  the  State  of  Virginia.    It  consisted  of  mem-  forced  in  the  election  and  qualification  of  offi- 

bers  from  ten  counties.    (See  Annual  Ctolo-  cers,  it  would  render  organisation  impracticable 

pjcdia,  1864.)    The  Constitution  of  the  State  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State.     "  It  was 

was  amended  by  delegates  from  these  counties,  folly  to  suppose  that  a  State  could  be  governed 
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under  a  republican  form  of  government  where*  true  men,  to  whom  no  objections  can  be  made,  should 

in  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  nineteen-twen-  ^_eJect.ed  to  Congress. 

tieths  of  the  people,  are  disfranchised  and  can-  .J*?,  ?»^°i  an,  ofl?c!al  lettf r'  W  a  8unP,e  exPres- 

IiT  ij    *a  *'vvr*w» ^«w  «wu««v**j^« ^«««  ««  gjon  of  individual  opinion  and  wish. 

not  hold  office.    But,  fortunately,  by  the  terms  I  am,  gents,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 

of  the  Constitution,  the  General  Assembly  has  vant,               JAMES  SPEED,  Attorney -General, 
control  of  this  subject    The  restricting  clauses 

of  the  Constitution  were  devised  in  time  of  war.  The  election  was  held  on  October  12th,  and 
But  we  have  passed  through  this  great  and  ^e  vote  polled  was  the  smallest  ever  given  in 
terrific  conflict,  waged  on  both  sides  with  a  tne  State.  In  the  first  eight  Congressional  dis- 
skill  and  pertinacity  seldom  equalled.  Men  ac-  tricts,  however,  it  exceeded  40,000.  The  con- 
cept the  facts  developed  by  the  logic  of  the  past  stitutional  amendment  met  with  very  little  op- 
four  years,  declare  that  they  have  taken  the  position.  Many  counties  voted  unanimously 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  *°r  the  removal  of  the  restriction. 
United  States  without  mental  reservation,  and  .The  Legislature  thus  elected  assembled  at 
intend  to  be,  and  remain,  loyal  to  the  Govern-  Richmond  on  December  4th.  The  Governor 
ment  of  their  fathers.  It  would  not  be  in  ac-  addressed  the  usual  message  to  both  Houses, 
cordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  noble  Anglo*  **  which  he  stated  that  in  many  sections  of  the 
Saxon  race,  from  which  we  boast  our  common  State  a  lair  crop  had  been  gathered,  which, 
origin,  to  strike  a  fallen  brother,  or  impose  with  prudence  and  economy,  would  furnish 
upon  mm  humiliating  terms  after  a  fair  sur-  food  to  the  people  until  another  harvest ;  that 
render."  He  recommended  that  the  amnesty  ^ae  debt  of  the  State  was  $41,061,316,  and  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  President,  or  one  of  a  assets,  consisting  of  stock  of  railroads  and  loans 
similar  character,  should  be  substituted  for  the  *°  them,  with  back  interest,  amounted  to  $27,- 
one  required  by  the  State  Constitution;  also  709,319;  that  the  bank  stocks  held  by  the 
the  passage  of  an  act  to  legalize  the  marriage  State  were  probably  all  lost;  that  the  in- 
of  persons  of  color;  also  that  the  State  tax  be  vestment  in  the  James  River  Canal  could  not 
increased  to  fifteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  be  relied  on  for  income  for  many  years ;  that 
of  taxable  property;  and  that  a  day  should  be  *br  practical  purposes  the  Literary  Fund  may 
fixed  for  holding  elections  for  members  of  the  be  said  no  longer  to  exist  The  holders  of 
Legislature  in  counties  in  which  no  elections  State  bonds  were  pressing  for  the  interest  due, 
had  been  held,  and  for  members  of  Congress.  amounting  to  six  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 

The  subject  of  disfranchisement  was  imme-  whole  subject  demanded  most  careful  considera- 
diately  taken  up  in  both  Houses,  and  the  result  tton-  T^©  relations  of  the  State  with  the  rail- 
of  their  action  was,  to  allow  all  to  vote  for  roads  were  presented  in  detail ;  the  condition 
State  officers  who  had  not  held  office  under  the  of  t|ie  public  institutions,  the  freedmen,  immi- 
Confederacy  or  its  State  governments  upon  gration,  legal  interest,  militia,  and  all  those  sub- 
taking  the  amnesty  oath.  Those  who  haa  so  J66*8  requiring  more  immediate  attention,  wero 
held  office  could  neither  vote  nor  hold  office,  explained  with  much  fulness. 
This  restriction  arose  from  a  clause  of  the  *&  ™*  House,  on  the  second  day  of  the  ses- 
amended  Constitution,  prescribing  an  oath —  **on,  an  act  was  introduced  to  repeal  an  act 
"That  I  have  not,  since  January  1,  1864,  vol-  passed  May  13,  1862,  giving  the  consent  of  the 
untarily  given  aid,  etc."  The  Legislature  there-  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  the  formation  and 
fore  submitted  to  the  people  the  question  of  the  erection  of  a  new  State  within  the  jurisdiction 
removal  of  this  restriction  upon  office-holders,  of  Virginia,  etc.  The  rules  were  suspended, 
to  be  determined  at  the  ensuing  election  in  Oc-  and  it  was  passed  at  once,  without  a  dissenting 
tober.  voice.    Mr.  Woodson,  of  Buckingham,  said  the 

This  action  of  the  Legislature  was  followed  act  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  the'  division 

Dy  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  candi-  of  the  State,  and  the  annexation  of  the  coun- 

dates  for  the  offices,  and  considerable  interest  ties  of  Jefferson  and  Berkeley  to  the  new  State 

was  awakened.     Many  of  the  candidates  for  of  West  Virginia,  had  not  been  ratified  by  the 

Congress,  finding  that  they  would  be  unable  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  he  wished 

to  take  the  oath  required  by  that  bodv,  with-  th*  consent  of  the  State  withdrawn  before  the 

drew.     Some  citizens  of  Albermarle  "County  ratification  took  place. 

addressed  a  letter  to  President  Johnson,  asking  The  bill  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  where 

if,  in  his  opinion,  Congress  would  probably  in-  the  rules  were  suspended,  and  it  was  passed, 

aistupon  the  oath  required,  to  whom  the  fol-  This  act  repealed  the  consent  riven  for  the 

lowing  reply  was  given :  formation  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and 

also  the  consent  for  the  transfer  of  certain 

w^^^SSSSn  ^^  \  counties  to  that  State. 

Jfam  Wood,  John  Cochran^  and  others, ' Charlotte-  *<*  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 

viUe,  Virginia:  the  State,  it  was  proposed  to  strike  therefrom 

Gents.':  The  President  has  referred  to  me  your  the  following  words:  "No  Derson  shall  hold 

letter,  dated   Charlottesville,  Virginia,  September,  any  office  under  this  Constitution  who  shall  not 

1865,  and  I  am  instructed  by  him  to  say  that  he  has  have  tg^Qn  and  subscribed  the  oath  aforesaid. 

S^'^&S^^'SL*.?  »rt  no  person  shall  vote  or  hole 1  office  under 

other  citizen.    It  is  his  earnest  wish  that  loyal  and  this  Constitution  who  has  held  office  under  the 
Vol.  v.— 52            a 
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•o-called  Confederate  Government,  or  under  t  \  ^t  involuntary  servitude,  «<*P*f°* J"**! 
any  robellicus  State  goverun^nt,  i  who  has  ^S^^^^i^XSAA 
been  a  member  of  the  so-called  Confederate  jugtice,  humanity,  and  good  faith,  and  every  means 
Congress,  or  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  can  devise  should 
in  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  be  used  to  make  them  useful  and  intelligent  mem- 
States,  excepting  therefrom  county  officers."  Def»  Sj^gft,  .  .„  ^  ..,,„,..,„  ^.w  4« 
HnT*  vii  -L«  Ji...^  Mn«n:m^n<,i«;n  *i»A  nv*r.«*  *.  That  Virginia  will  not  voluntarily  consent  to 
The  bill  was  passed  unanimously  in  the  House  ch        ihe  m^tmmki  0f_p0litical  power  as  fixed  by 

under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  subse-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  con- 

quently  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  strain  her  to  do  so  in  her  present  prostrate  and  help- 

A  joint  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  in  leas  condition,  with  no  voice  in  the  councils  of  the 

the  House  praying  the  President  of  the  United  n*«°».  Wu0ul<Lbe ££3S£?^*1 ?E*i  pL£?£^ 

I.   . ,       \     J   -P&       _  tv.„s,.  ~~a  ~u  ~~i:*:^i  w>d  that  her  earnest  thanks  are  due  to  the  rresiGent 

States  to  release  Jefferson  Davis  and  all  political  for  the  firm  gUnd  he  hag  uken  against  amendments 

prisoners.     The  following  is  an  extract :  0f  the  Constitution  forced  through  in  the  present 

We  most  respectfully  recommend  to  his  Excellency,  condition  of  affairs. 

store  to  him  his  civil  rights  as  a  distinguished  testi-  ing  described  persons  to  the  penalties  of  va- 

monial  to  the  world  of  the  magnanimity,  forbearance,  grancy : 

and  sagacious  w^obj  of  a  great  Republic based  on  j    A„  perg0M  who  A^\  unlawfully  retnra  into 

the  enGghtened  freedom  of  independent  States,  and  «J    or  corpoPmtion  whence  they  hare  been 

cemented  by  the  compact  of  its  illustrious  founders,  i-iii-  rem'oved 

That  we  further  recommend  the  release  of  all  political  f  j[u          n;  wh     ttot  havi     wherewittl  to  main. 

prisoners,  the  restoration  of  the  writ  of  habeas  earput,  u|    theiJwlTeg  ud  their  families,  live  idly  and  with- 

not  only  aa  a  solid  guaranty  of restored ipeace,but  as  t  cmp,ovment,  and  refuse  to  work  fof  the  usual 

permitting  the  SUtej  to  stend  reunited,  looking  to  d  COI£mon  waVes  #ren  to  other  laborers  in  the 

the ^Constitution ^created  br  our  fathers  for  their  pro-  Uk         k  in  the  ^acewhere  they  then  are. 

tcction  and  safety,  with  tne  renewed  assurance  that  ^  AU  ^^j;^  8hall  refuse  to  perform  the 

Virgjnia  will  enter  with  mutual  confidence  and  recip-  worklfni&  ^^  be  aUotted  to  them  by  the  overseer 

rocal  good  faith  with  her  sister  States  upon  her  du-  "f  th "             aforesaid. 

ties  under  the  Constitution  enacted  and  sustained  by  4   AU  persons  going  about  from  door  to  door,  or 

the  spirit  and  teachings  of  her  illustrious  son,  George  laci       themselves  ft   streets,  highways,  or  other 

Washington.  rotAu,  to  beg  alms,  and  all  other  persons  wanderrsg 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  was  extended  abroad  and  begging, 

into  the  ensuing  year,  and  an  immense  number  5-  All  persons  who  shall  come  from  any  place 

of  bill*  of  local  mterest  were  passed.  Bills  were  ^ftfer^^^^^ 

also  passed  legalizing  the  marriage  of  negroes ;  atM  foIlow  B0  ubOT(  tni%t  occupation,  or  basinets, 

repealing  all  lavs  relating  to  slaves  and  slavery;  uj  can  give  no  reasonable  account  of  themsalrM 

admitting  them  as  witnesses  in  civil  cases  in  or  their  busioeu  in  such  place, 

which  colored  persons  are  interested,  and  in  all  __                      ,    .     __^_   ^_  ..      _^.  , 

criminal  cases,%alifioations  for  suffrage  were  ^  <>™«?°«  of  the  poor,  or  the  special 

confined  to  white  males  of  twenty.one7ears  of  county    police,    npon    discovering    vagrants 

ago  and  upwards,  who  hod  resided  in  the  State  within  thw  respective  counties,  were  required 

trvoyears,andpaidthetaxesassesseduponthem.  to  m»ke  *  complaint  before  a  justice .  ofthe 

For  the  action  of  the  Legislature  relative  to  ***<*>  who>  ,ft  the  charge  proved  to  be  torne. 

West  Virginia  («m  that  title).     The  following  ™  required  to  order  such  person  to  be  hired 

resolutions    relative   to   reconstruction   were  out  for  three  montlw  upon  the^  terms  that 

adopted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  present  «rald  *•  obtained,  to  be  applied  to  the  ose  of 

them  to  President  Johnson :  the  vagrant  and  Ins  family,  after  payment  of 

i    kww  k,  tJu.  /x~w  a~*m*  */  vu^i^u  C09te-    If  »  vagrant  abandoned  the  service,  or 

ThVtofptfttf  ?S&££^2SH&  ™  away  and  was  recovered  he  waa  required 

represenUtives  here  assembled,  cordially  approve  to  work  an  additional  month  without  wages, 

the  policy  pursued  by  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  and  if  necessary  confined  with  ball  and  chain, 

the  United  States,  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Union.  e£C 

We  accept  the  result  of  the  late  contest,  and  do  not  q     jalluary  04, 1866,  Major-General  Terrv 

desire  to  renew  what  has  been  so  conclusively  deter-  .    v\  W»UW"J   \Tiu  *                •  *    *       •  »i    t£ 

mined ;  nor  do  we  mean  to  permit  any  one  subject  to  issued  an  order     that  no  magistrate,  civil  offi- 

our  control  to  attempt  its  renewal,  or  to  violate  any  cer,  or  other  person  shall,  m  any  way  or  man- 

of  our  obligations  to  the  United  States  Government,  ner,  apply,  or  attempt  to  apply,  the  provisions 

We  mean  tc ►cooperate  in  the  wise  firm,  and  just  of  the  ^jd  8tatute  ^  mJ  colored  person  in  this 

Snd^  department"   His  objections  wer4  thus  stated : 

2.  That  the  above  declaration  expresses  the  senti-  The  said  statute  specifies  the  persons  who  shall  be 
ments  and  purposes  of  all  our  people,  and  we  de-  considered  vagrants  and  be  liable  to  the  penalties 
nounce  the  efforts  of  those  who  represent  our  views  imposed  by  it.  Among  those  declared  to  be  vagrants 
and  intentions  to  be  different,  as  cruel  and  criminal  are  "  all  persons  who,  not  having  the  wherewith  to 
assaults  on  our  character  and  our  interests.  It  is  support  their  families,  live  idly  and  without  employ- 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  present  political  con-  ment,  and  refuse  to  work  for  the  usual  and  common 
dition,  that  we  have  among  us  persons  whose  inter-  wages  given  to  other  laborers  in  the  like  work  in  the 
ests  are  temporarily  promoted  bv  such  false  mis-  place  wnere  thej  then  are.'' 

representations;  but  we  rely  on  the  intelligence  and  In  many  counties  of  this  State,  meetings  of  em* 

integrity  of  those  who  wield  the  power  of  the  United  ployers  have  been  held,  and  unjust  and  wrongful 

States  Government  for  our  safeguard  against  such  combinations  have  been  entered  into  for  the  purpose 

malign  influences.  of  depressing  the  wages  of  the  freedmen  below  the 
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real  value  of  their  labor,  for  below  the  prices  formerly  a  view  to  bring  about  a  reunion  with  West  Vir- 

paid  to  masters  for  labor  performed  by  their  slaves.  gjnu   ^fl  measUres  looking  to  that  end  wero 

By  reason  of  these  combinations,  wages  utterly  in-  r„i_TZ  ;_*„  ^-„:,i  «„«*;,«,  k„  4i»A  xri~Jtnim  t^a* 
adequate  to  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  &mi-  J8™1  ^consideration  by  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lies  hare,  in  many  places,  become  the  usual  and  com-  lature.     llie  subject  was  referred  to  a  commu- 
nion wages  of  the  freedmen.  tee,  the  minority  of  which,  in  a  report  that  ex- 

The  effect  of  the  statute  in  question  will  be,  there-  hibited  the  feeling  on  the  question  in  the  minds 

fore,  to  compel  the  freedmen,  under  nenalty  of  pun-  of  a  fc—e  portion  of  the  people,  said  eubstan- 

ishment  as  criminals,  to  accept  and  labor  for  the  «-n_    ^a.  ^i,..*^,,  ^^JuiJiilL.  —wi  mm>» 

wages  establishedby  these  combinations  of  employ-  *?aUy>  th,at  Y^ver.  morrtflcation  and  regret 

ere.    It  places  them  wholly  in  the  power  of  their  the  people  of  Virginia  had  experienced  at  tho 

employers,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  even  where  no  dismemberment  oi   the  Commonwealth,  they 

such  combinations  now  exist  the  temptation  to  form  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  it  was  by 

then i  offered Ibj -the  statute  will  be  too  strong  to  be  re-  no  ^  of  their    this  44un„atefal  deed"  had 

sisted,  and  that  such  inadequate  wages  will  become  r  ?r  J*  X ,     A«    *  <& -\Z  vr»    vr     r  j 

the  common  and  usual  wages  throughout  the  State.  }>ee,n  accomplished ;   that   West  Virginia   had 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  statute  will  be  to  reduce  had  no  cause  to  complain,  and  that  she  could 

the  freedmen  to  a  condition  of  servitude  worse  than  point  to  no  improvement  or  advantage  enjoyed 

that  from  which i  they  have  been  emancipated-aeon-  or  positi0n  attained  for  which  she  was   not 

dition  which  will  be  slavery  in  all  but  its  name.  mo£  or  lesg  mdebted  to  her    "impoverished 

The  amount  of  registered  stock  issued  by  the  mother."    The  report  appealed  to  statistics  to 

State  is  $21,996,398;   do.  of  coupon  bonds,  sustain  the  assertion  that  "  for  a  long  series  of 

$12,978,000.    Since  January  1, 1865,  $269,822  years,  some,  if  not  many  of  the  counties  now 

of  interest  had  been  paid  on  the  registered  stock,  composing  West  Virginia,  were  unable  to  pay 

With  the  exception  of  some  parcels,  the  prop-  the  cost  of  their  organization  and  representa- 

erty  which  had  been  taken  ana  held  by  the  Fed-  Hon,  but  were  aided,  fostered,  and  sustained, 

eral  Government  as  abandoned,  was  given  up  and  made  all  that  they  now  are,  by  a  people 

to>  the  owners.  who,  in  every  vicissitude  and  under  all  trials. 

At  the  municipal  election  in  Riohmond,  on  have  shown  themselves  the  most  generous  ana 

Jaly  28th,  the  Mayor,  Attorney,  and  Superin-  magnanimous  ever  known."     The  report  ar- 

tendent  of  the  Poor  elected  were  persons  who  gued  that  as  West  Virginia  was  now  a  free  and 

had  held  commissions  in  the  Confederate  army,  independent  State,  "  in  the  full .  and  successful 

An  order  was  issued  by  Mai. -Gen.  Turner  for-  exercise  of  all  the  functions,  organization,  and 

bidding  an  organization  of  the  Common  Coun-  representation  in  her  State  Legislature,  as  well  as 

cil.    The  obnoxious  persons  declined.   No  meet-  in  the  Federal  Congress,"  the  proposition  was 

ing  was,  however,  allowed  until  it  become  ne-  not  timely ;  that  "  an  impoverished  people,  di- 

ceasary  to  prepare  for  the  State  election,  when  vested  of  a  large  portion  of  their  rights  and 

a  quorum  was  allowed  to  meet    By  the  re-  privileges,  ignorant  alike  of  their  present  posi- 

tircmont  of  certain  members  the  objections  of  tion  and  future  condition,  should  earnestly  in- 

Gens.  Terry  and  Turner  were  removed,  and  vite  her  to  share  their  fallen  state,  gloomy  pros- 

the  Council  allowed  to  enter  upon  its  duties.  pects,  and  uncertain  fate."  "  If  the  position  and 

The  freedmen  in  the  State  come  under  the  condition  of  the  two  States  were  reversed,"  the 

charge  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  with  the  report  continued,  "  then  might  Virginia,  with- 

exception  of  a  few  local  disturbances,  the  course  out  any  loss  of  self  respect  or  descent  from  the 

of  affairs  was  so  similar  to  that  in  other  South-  dignified  position  she  has  always  sustained,  and 

era  States,  that  it  is  unnecesary  to  repeat  them,  in  accordance  with  that  noble  philanthropy, 

Desolated  as  Virginia  had  been  by  the  war,  disinterested  friendship,  aqd  generosity  which 

no  State  has  manifested  more  prompt  and  sin-  have  always  been  characteristic  of  her  people, 

cere  acquiescence  in  the  result.   Without  reser-  invite  back  and  with  outstretched  arms  receive 

vation  or  reluctance,  the  State  has  assumed  all  the  wayward  daughter."  The  report  concluded 

the  responsibilities,  burdens,  and  other  duties  by  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  follow - 

imposed  upon  her  by  the  new  situation.    The  ing  resolution  : 

State  government,  established  by  a  handful  of       jusolvedby  the  General  Anemhly  of  Virginia,  That 

votes  in  the  border  counties,  was  honestly  and  jt  is  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  legislate  upon  the 


a  population  almost  as  extensive  as  the  largest  ■pa,l»  ™rou«n  in°  conwuuwa  auinonwes, manuesta 

c Pi*  .    IX    tt  •  «*•*»»*»«  uo  *.**«  «nbv*w  disposition  therefor,  then  will  Virginia  be  prepared 

btSS!»lJf*S? *     -J2n#        ™.     «  ^       *  ^  to  consider  any  overtures  which  may  be  made. 

VIRGINIA,  West.    This  State  shared  the  J_  t     . .  •      Al 

general  prosperity  of  the  northern  States,  as  is  ,  Governor  Boreman,  in  his  message  to  the 

evident  from  the  favorable  condition  of  its  finan-  Legislature  in  January  1866,  said,  in  relation 

ces,  the  treasurer's  and  auditor's  reports  show-  Jo  the  enforcement  of  the  oath  of  loyalty  em- 

ing  a  large  balance  in  the  treasury,  notwith-  bodied  m  the  Constitution  of  the  State  : 
standing    that    nearly  $2,000,000    had   been       After  the  war  ended  and  peace  was  being  restored, 

expended  for  bounties  during  the  war.    During  I  entertained  the  hope  that  I  would  be  able  at  tins 

the  same  time,  according  to  the  report  of  the  *»?ion  5™»  Legislature  to  recommend  th«r modifi. 

ojHn+oTtf  ^„fl«li    oi  qqa    .«,»»  waiMf  a,-«:.i,a;i  cation  of  the  more  stringent  laws  in  regard  to  the 

aajutant-general,  81,884  men  were  furnished  eicction  and  qualification  of  officers:  but  after  what 

to  the  federal  armies.  has  transpired  at  the  first  and  only  election  held 

A  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  Virginia  with  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  tho  localities  wbere  dia* 
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loyalty  had  most  prevailed,  I  cannot  make  such  rec-  recommended  that  the  bronze  states  of  Wash- 

omniradatioB^  On  tiie  ^J^^^jjjj  ington,  captnred  by  General  Hunter  at  Lrating- 

tboJSxecBtion^maV^  more  eertainl/be  seemS.  ^n,  |n  ?8.64>  **  **  onoe  restored  to  the  State 

And  to  this  end  I  recommend,  first,  that  too  provide  Of  Virginia. 

for  a  registry  of  voters  as  authorised  by  the  Consti-        A  growing  interest  was  felt  in  the  cause  of 

tution.  article  8,  section  12;  second,  that  you  de-  education.    "The  people,"  says  the  State  Su- 

clare  distincUy  that  all  officers  of 'election  shall  take  perfntendent  "are  clamoring  for  schools  and 

the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  act  of  November  r™  »»*«»"«»■■*     "!_v,wuw",6  ««  ow*ww  ««* 

16, 186*,  and,  if  they  fail  to  do  so  at  any  place  of  w*00}  houses."    The  greatest  obstacle  to  the 

voting,  that  the  vote  where  such  failure  occurs  shall  school  system  was  the  want  of  suitable  rooms 

be  void  and  shall  not  be  counted ;  third,  that  you  re-  and  grounds.     The  number  of  children  in  the 

quire  all  the  county  and  the  principal  township  offl.  entire  g^  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twen- 

cers  to    qualify  before   the   Circuit   Court  of  the  x-  „nA  __„  o>*  ^io      t«  *i^L  ^^-  *w«  ^.L,._ 

county,©?  the  Judge  thereof  in  vacation.     These  *T-°?e  ™*  ^L418'     ^  <^  twenty-two- coun- 

amendments,  it  seems  to  me,  will  insure  the  purity  ties  in  wnicn  tne  scnool  system  was  in  roll  op- 

of  elections,  and  the  due  and  proper  enforcement  of  eration,  there  were  63,458  children  between 

the  laws.    And  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  failure  those  ages,  of  whom  15.972  attended  school ; 

in  the  administration  of  the  laws  where  a  person  is  tbere  were  m  ^^  hwa^  of  which  ^ 
elected  who  cannot  qualify,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ,        .      aOAo   v-*^  i  j«       il       »_t*. 

frequent  elections  may  be  avoided,  it  may  be  prop,  erage  valuewas  $308,  but  excluding  the  eight 

er  to  amend  the  law  so  that  vacancies  may  be  filled  schools  m  Wheeling,  less  than  $63 ;  the  number 

until  the  succeeding  annual  election,  instead  of  hold-  of  teachers  was  887,  at  an  average  salary  for 

ing  special  elections  as  now  provided  by  law;  and  those  in  Wheeling  of  $189  per  month,  and  $42 

2£t  hf  TSS^Z^^^S^S^^^^  P*r  month  for  female*  ™  m  Mother  dis- 

may  be  miea,  as  many  county  offices  now  are,  ny  i  •  .     ..  t    a^*  *  t  *  a.aa  *■ 

the  Circuit  Court,  or  the  Judge  in  vacation.  tacts  it  was  only  $34  for  males,  and  $22  for 

females — salaries,  says  the  State  Snperintend- 

Referring  to  the  conduot  of  returned  Confeder-  ent,  "  totally  insufficient  to  secure  the  services 

ates  in  the  border  counties  at  the  fall  elections,  he  of  first-class  teachers."     The  total  amount  of 

oondemned  severely  those  who,  knowing  them-  the  irreducible  school  fund,  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 

selves  disqualified,  sought  positions  which  they  ber,  was  $106,122.78. 

could  not  fill,  in  order  to  retard  civil  organiza-       An   election   for  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tion, and  who,  by  their  example  and  counsels,  tore  and  local  officers  was  held  on  the  26th  of 
induced  a  general  disregard  of  law  in  the  con-  October.    The  result  was  that  the  Legislature 
duct  of  the  elections.     In  regard  to  the  colored  stands  as  follows : 
people  the  Governor  affirmed  their  inalienable  saut*.       hom*     joint  t^u*. 

right  to  protection  of  person  and  property,  but  Eepubi  leans 19  43  67 

declared  that  these  would  not  be  secure  till  Democ»ts _*  J&  _• 

negroes  were  made  competent  witnesses.    He         Republican  majority..     18  40  a 
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WALDECK,  the  name  of  a  German  princi-  showed,  even  at  that  early  age,  a  marked  pre- 

polity.     Prince,  Georg,  born  January  14, 1881 ;  dilection  for  metaphysical  and  economic  studies, 

succeeded  his  father  May  15,  1845.    Heir  ap-  Immediately  after  graduating,  he  entered  the 

parent,  Prince  Friedrich,  born  January  20, 1865.  office  of  Dr.  Eli  Burritt,  of  Troy;  and,  after 

Area,  466  square  miles.     Population,  in  1864,  three  years  of  medical  study,  was  licensed  to 

59,148,  nearly  all  of  whom  belong  to   the  practise  his  profession.     During  his  medical 

Lutheran  Church.    The  Constitution  of  1852  course,  however,  he  felt  called  upon  to  conse- 

provides  for  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  41  mem-  crate  his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry.     He 

Ders,  separately  elected  by  the  nobility,  the  spent  a  year  in  the  seminary  at  Andover,  and 

towns,  and  the  rural  districts.    Contingent  to  in  1817  was  induced  to  accept  a  tutorship  in 

the  Federal  army,  866  men.    Revenue  in  1865,  Union  College.    Ho  continued  his  theological 

511,801  thalers.  studies,  and  mingled  with  them  the  study  of 

WAYLAND,  Francis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  several  branches  of  literature  and  science.    He 

American  Baptist  clergyman  and  author,  for  remained  here  four  years,  taught  in  nearly  every 

thirty  years  President  of  Brown  University,  department  of  college  instruction,  and  acquired 

born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  11, 1796;  much  of  that  diversified  culture  which  di&tin- 

died  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  September  guished  him  in  after  life. 
26,  1865,  of  paralysis.    His  father,  a  Baptist       In  August,  1821,  he  was  ordained,  and  settled 

clergyman  of  considerable  ability,  was  settled  as  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 

as  a  pastor,  first  in  New  York  City,  afterwards  Boston,  and  resigned  his  position  in  1826,  to 

at  Poughkeepsie  and  Saratoga  Springs.     The  accept  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and 

family  removed  to  Poughkeepsie,  where  Fran-  natural  philosophy  in  Union  College.      Soon 

cis  was  placed  at  the  academy,  and  pursued  his  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  duties  here,  he 

classical  studies  under  the  late  Daniel  H.  Barnes,  was  elected  President  of  Brown  University,  and 

In  1818,  when  only  seventeen  years  old,  he  was  inaugurated  February,  1827.    The  cirenm- 

graduated  with  honor  at  Union  College,  and  stances  in  which  he  found  the  college  were  by 
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no  means  favorable.  It  was  scantily  endowed,  was  indispensable  to  tlie  preservation  of  his  life, 
had  little  apparatus,  and  a  small  library.  He  He  was  accustomed  for  many  years  to  preach 
soon  reduced  the  affairs  to  order;  and  Brown  to  the  students  every  Sabbath;  and  his  ser- 
University  became  remarkable* for  the  exem-  mens,  though  not  marked  by  the  graces  of  or* 
plary  behavior  of  its  students  and  its  high  atory  in  their  delivery,  were  replete  with  sound 
standard  of  instruction.  u  Its  departments  of  and  vigorous  thought.  For  two  or  three  years 
instruction,"  it  is  said,  "  were  but  imperfectly  he  preached  with  great  acceptance  in  the  First 
organized ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  own  proper  Baptist  Ohurch  in  Providence.  But  his  great 
work,  he  taught  whatever  there  was  no  one  work,  so  far  as  his  relations  to  education  were 
else  to  teach.  For  several  years  he  held  the  concerned,  was  the  preparation  of  his  text- 
reins  of  discipline  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  books.  For  eight  years  after  he  entered  upon 
and,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  watched  over  the  presidency,  he  taught  moral  philosophy  by 
the  students  with  truly  parental  care.  He  did  lectures  and  discussions.  Having,  by  this  long 
not  care  especially  to  make  the  college  popular,  course  of  study,  settled  fully  the  great  principles 
as  it  is  called ;  but  he  labored  most  earnestly  of  the  science,  he  gave  his  "  Elements  of  Moral 
to  render  it  a  school  of  thorough  discipline  and  Science  "  to  the  public  in  1835,  and  for  thirty 
of  sound  education."  The  result  of  such  assid-  years  it  has  continued  to  be  a  standard  work, 
uous  labors  and  a  management  so  skilful  was  In  1887  his  "  Elements  of  Political  Econ- 
most  happy.  The  library  rose  to  a  respectable  omy  "  was  published,  and  though  meeting  with 
rank,  and  a  permanent  endowment  of  (25,000  less  universal  success  than  his  preceding  work, 
was  secured  for  it.  Its  increasing  size  required  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  diversity  of 
ampler  accommodation  ;  and  Manning  Hall,  views  on  the  subject,  and  its  connection  with 
with  its  fine  library  and  chapel-rooms,  was  partisan  warfare,  it  has  enjoyed  a  high  degree 
erected.  The  new  president's  house  and  Rhode  of  popularity.  It  is  marked  by  the  Bame  clear- 
Island  Hall  were  erected ;  and,  on  Dr.  Way-  ness  and  precision  of  thought  characteristic  of 
land's  earnest  appeals,  the  endowment  of  the  his  Moral  Science.  His  "  Elements  of  Intellee- 
university  was  considerably  increased.  Yet,  tual  Philosophy,"  though  its  substance  had  been 
with  all  these  evidences  of  success,  Dr.*  Way-  given  to  many  successive  classes  in  the  lecture- 
land's  ideal  of  a  university  was  not  reached,  room,  was  not  published  till  1854.  Here  he 
The  number  of  students  did  not  increase,  but  was  treading  upon  difficult  ground,  and,  amid 
actually  diminished,  and  the  annual  expenses  conflicting  systems,  could  hardly  hope  to  satisfy 
had  become  greater  than  the  annual  receipts,  all.  His  aim  was  to  give  a  clear  and  impartial 
He  investigated  with  great  care  the  existing  as  well  as  comprehensive  view  of  the  elements 
system  of  collegiate  instruction  in  the  United  of  metaphysics,  and  he  was  remarkably  success- 
States;  and,  becoming  satisfied  that  a  radical  ful.  His  other  published  works  were— uUni- 
change  in  some  of  its  features  was  demanded,  versity  Sermons"  (1888),  subsequently  enlarged 
gave  expression  to  his  views  in  a  little  volume  and  published  under  the  title  of  "Salvation 
published  in  1842,  entitled  u Thoughts  on  the  by  Christ"  (1888);  "Limitations  of  Human 
Present  Collegiate  System  of  the  United  States."  Responsibility"  (1840);  "Life  of  Rev.  Ado- 
In  1849,  despairing  of  any  decided  improve-  niram  Judson,  D.  D.,"  2  vols.  (1858) ;  "  Notes 
ment  while  the  existing  system  was  retained,  on  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Baptists  " 
Dr.  Wayland  resigned  the  presidency.  The  (1856);  "  Occasional  Discourses "  (1868) ;  "Ser- 
corporation,  unwilling  to  release  him,  asked  if  mons  to  the  Churches  "  (1658);  "Letters  to 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  remain  in  office,  the  Churches  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel " 
In  reply,  he  stated  freely  the  reasons  of  his  res-  (1868);  "a  Memoir  of  Thomas  Chalmers, 
ignation,  and  suggested  such  changes  as  he  be-  D.  D."  (1864).  He  also  held  a  written  discus- 
lieved  essential  for  the  largest  usefulness  of  the  sion  with  Dr.  Richard  Fuller  in  1844,  and  the 
university.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  letters  of  both  parties  were  published  in  1845, 
proved  reasonably  successful.  An  endowment  under  the  title  of  "  Christianity  and  Slavery." 
fund  of  $125,000  was  raised  by  subscription  in  His  labors  in  the  cause  of  education  were  not 
four  months,  and  the  university  commenced  the  confined  to  his  own  university ;  they  were  co* 
year  1850-'51  under  the  new  system.  During  extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  world.  In  his 
the  second  term  of  that  year  the  number  of  own  State,  the  efforts  for  educational  reform  in 
students  increased  to  195,  and  from  that  time  the  publio  schools  found  in  him  a  zealous  and 
to  the  date  of  Dr.  Wayland's  resignation  the  efficient  leader.  In  the  founding  of  colleges 
average  was  249.  On  the  21st  of  August,  and  theological  seminaries,  in  the  promotion  of 
1855,  his  resignation  was  again  sent  to  the  a  higher  and  more  truly  liberal  education  among 
corporation ;  this  time  not  from  any  discour-  clergymen,  and  in  the  establishment  of  training* 
agement  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  uni-  schools  in  the  mission  stations  in  foreign  lands, 
versity,  for  it  was  enjoying  a  higher  degree  of  he  was  always  an  efficient  helper.  The  affection 
prosperity  than  at  any  former  period,  but  from  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people 
the  state  of  his  health.  It  was  accepted  with  of  the  gallant  little  State  of  which  for  thirty- 
regret,  and  only  from  the  conviction  that  it  eight  years  he  had  been  a  resident,  were  high 
evidence  of  his  moral  worth.    Of  all  her  citi- 

sutuUon  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Li*  d.  in  1808.  delighted  to  honor,  none  who  woulil  nave  been 
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more  heartily  welcome  to  any  gifts  she  had  to  WISCONSIN.  The  political  canvass  of  this 
bestow.  More  than  once  he  was  urged  to  State  commenced  in  September.  On  the  6th 
allow  himself  to  be  nominated  for  United  States  the  Republican  Convention  met  at  Madison  and 
Senator;  and  had  he  consented,  he  would  have  nominated  a  fall  State  ticket,  headed  by  the 
been  elected  by  acclamation.  Such  honors  as  name  of  Lucius  Fairchild  as  candidate  for  Gov- 
he  would  accept,  the  State  heaped  upon  him.  ernor.  Two  reports  were  made  by  the  Corn- 
He  was  the  chosen  counsellor  in  all  her  educa-  mittee  on  Resolutions,  That  of  the  minority 
tional  matters;  director  and  president,  if  he  declaring  that  the  seceding  States  should  be 
would  serve,  in  her  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  compelled,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  read- 
insane,  and  her  reformatories ;  an  inspector  of  mission  to  their  privileges  in  the  Union,  to 
her  prisons,  in  which  he  regularly  taught  a  adopt  constitutions  which  u  make  no  discrimi- 
Rible-class  of  prisoners,  and  often  preached ;  nation  as  to  right  of  suffrage  on  account  of 
president  of  the  Society  for  Aiding  the  Poor,  color,"  was  laid  on  the  table;  and  the  majority 
and  an  officer  in  nearly  every  social  charity  of  resolutions,  reported  by  Senator  Doolittle,  were 
the  city,  and  the  counsellor  and  friend  of  every  adopted.  The  following  are  the  most  import- 
one  who  went  to.  him  in  perplexity  and  anxiety,  ant  of  these : 

His  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected.     He  Se$olvedt  That  while  wo  welcome  the  cessation  of 

liad  overtasked  himself  in  tbe  final  revision  of  war  in  the  Southern  States,  we  do  not  close  our  eyes 

his  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science,91  while  suffer*  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  popula- 

ing  from  a  heavy  cold :  on  the  26th  of  Septem-  *i°n  •*•  fresh  from  acts  of  hostility  toward  the  Gov- 

ber,  1865,  he  was  smitten  with  paralysis,  and  •"■?"??  "*  toward  its  inatftutions,  are  still  jra- 

vcu,  ww,iw  "«  «*«**««*  "««  ra*<uj oki,  ««*  settled  in  opinion,  and  many  of  them  unreconciled  to 

survived  four  days,  without  return  of  con-  tne  re8uiu  of  the  contest  in  which,  for  more  than 

sciousness.  four  years,  they  have  been  engaged.    We  rejoice  to 

WELKINS,    Hon.    William,   an    American  be  assured  that  the  Government  will  not  withdraw 

statesman  and  diplomatist,  born  in    Eastern  from  toese  States  the  s^ngann  of  wmtary  power 

Pennsylvania,  in  im;  died  at  his  residen^in  ^t  oVM 

Homewood,  near    Pittsburg,    June    23,  1865.  8a>e  participants  in  the  right  of  self-government,  in- 

He   removed  to  Pittsburg  in  boyhood,  where  sure  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws,  acqm- 

ho  was  educated,  and  in  1810  was  president  of  escenco  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  pro- 

the  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Company,  the  du-  J***011  *°  the  freedmen  in  the  right  to  enjoy  the 

judgment    Subsequently,  upon  the  transfer-  Buohud,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  it 

nation  of  this  institution  into  the  Bank  of  is  due  to  eaual  justice  and  to  the  altered  condition 

Pittsburg,  he    became    its    president,  but  in  of  thin»,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

1819  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  %ouli %■?  fended  as  to  make  the  representation 

wi»  iwhjuw  iwi  wo  Fiuj;vw       ,    ,TL    e  of  each  State  in  the  House  of  Representative*  pro. 

Legislature.   Mr.  Wilkms  represented  the  coun-  p0rtionate  to  the  number  of  legally  qualified  nasi* 

ty  twice  in  the  Legislature,  and  whatever  di-  electors  in  such  States. 

versity  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  his  lleaolved,  That  wo  recognize  in  the  administration 
political  views,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  ex-  ?m*siient  Johnson  substantially  the  same  policy 
i.;Uf*ji  4tiA  ™-™t«-«  *f  ,iAi>A+A  ~*a  ».AAf  <»,>*;  toward  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  as  that  in- 
hibited fine  powers  of  debate  and  great  apti-  ftIlgliriltcd  £>  Resident  Lincoln:  that  while  he  baa 

t«ide  for  the  details  of  business.      From  this  fixed  terms  of  reconstruction  with  the  spirit  of  Kb. 

time  his  publio  life  began.     He  was  a  Senator  erality  and  kindness,  he,  nevertheless,  has  evinced  a 

in  Congress  from  1831  to  1834 ;  a  Minister  to  determination  to  arrest  the  abuse  of  political  power, 

Russia  in  1834;  a  Representative  in  the  lower  l2?Efi^^ 

House  of  Congress  from  1848  to  1844,  and  dur-  reconstruction^  woTer  entuaHy  restore  £0*1X11™ 

ing  the  latter  year  was  appointed  Secretary  of  entire,  and  secure  tbem  all  the  rights  to  which  they 

War,  on  the  15th  of  July,  by  President  Tyler,  are  entitled  under  a  free  and  enlightened  Govero- 

John  0.  Calhoun  was  at  that  time  a  member  n***',  and  that  we  pledge  to  him,  in  the  great  work 

of  the  Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  State.    Mr.  Wil-  °£  restoring  civil  government  m  those  State*  upon 

,t                     l       j TjV    £    X  Kf9rz°*  Trr    "  **  that  basis,  our  hearty  and  unanimous  support. 

Jans  was  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  Princeton  J                           rr 

when  the  "  Peacemaker  "  exploded  and  Secre-  The  Democrats  assembled  at  the  same  place 
tary  Upshur  was  killed.  Mr.  Wilkins  also  filled  on  the  20th,  and  nominated  for  Governor, 
most  creditably  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Brig.-Gen.  Harris  0.  Hobart,  and  a  full  ticket 
District  Court  for  the  Western  section  of  Penn-  of  State  officers.  In  an  address  to  the  Conven- 
sylvania.  In  1847,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  tion,  Gen.  Hobart  announced  that  he  was  op- 
Thomas  Bakewell  and  John  Harper,  he  founded  posed  to  a  high  tariff,  and  favored  impartial 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Mr.  Wil-  taxation,  and  tne  doctrine  that  Africans  should 
kins  was  a  man  of  clear  and  vigorous  intellect  not  vote,  although  he  was  willing  that  they 
and  was  ever  equal  to  the  responsibilities  or  should  hold  property,  be  witnesses  in  courts  of 
professional  or  official  station,  frequently  en-  law,  and  be  educated.  He  praised  warmly 
gaged  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  strong  nature  in  President  Johnson's  reconstruction  policy,  and 
political  disoussions,  he  was  honorable  and  fair  declared  his  belief  that  a  continuation  of  the 
in  his  deportment  toward  his  political  oppo-  present  military  policy  in  the  South  would  lead 
nents.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  decease  to  hostility  and  possibly  to  a  renewal  of  tbe 
his  health  had  been  impaired  in  consequence  war.  Resolutions  were  adopted  endorsing  the 
of  a  falL  President's  policy  of  restoring  the  Union  on  the 
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basis  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  pledging  periods  varying  from  three  months  to  throe 

him  unqualified  support  therein ;  opposing  negro  years.   Reduced  to  a  three  years'  standard,  her 

suffrage  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  or  interior-  contribution  to  the  war  for  the  Union  was 

ence  with  it  in  other  States ;  opposing  the  bus-  78,935  men.    The  excess  of  men  over  all  calls 

pension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  and  favor-  exceeded  one  thousand,  and  the  total  num- 

lng  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  expenses  of  )>er  was  equal  to  one-half  of  the  voting  popu- 

the  Government,  and  a  strict  equalization  of  the  lation. 

tax  burden.  Early  in  1866  the  lands,  water-powers,  and 

The  chief  interest  of  the  election  turned  on  other  property  of  the  "Fox  and  Wisconsin 

the  question  of  amending  the  State  Constitu-  Rivers  Improvement  Company "  were  sold  by 

tion    by   extending  the  suffrage  to  negroes,  the  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  State,  to  meet  the 

which  the  Legislature  had  referred  to  the  pop-  State  indebtedness  and  the  cost  of  completing 

nlar  vote.    The  failure  of  the  Republican  Con-  the  improvement  The  sale  produced  an  amount 

vention  to  endorse  this  policy  was  supposed  to  deemed  sufficient  for  both  of  these  objects,  the 

presage  its  defeat,  notwithstanding  the  party  latter  being  of  more  than  local  interest  and  im- 

was  decidedly  in  the  ascendant  in  the  State.  portance.    The  opening  or  enlargement  of  any 

The  election  took  place  on  November  7th,  avenue  for  the  traffic  of  the  Northwest,  which 

with  the  following  result  for  Governor:  already  chokes  every,  existing  outlet,  concerns 

ifciurewid,BepnbHca,i 88^  *■"  ^ternStates  quite  a* .much  as  the  region 

H.  a  Hobart,  Democrat BSio  more  immediately  interested,  and  this  water- 

«  .„.*  »   *. .  vMJ                        AfVAa  channel  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes 

MajoritjforFairchiid iof<x»  promises  in  a  few  years  to  become  a  most  val- 

The  other  Republican  candidates  for  State  w*k  feeder  to  Eastern  trade.     A  debt  was 

offices  received  majorities  about  as  large  as  this.  *nns  extinguished,  which  has  been  called  a  part 

The  election  for  members  of  the  Legislature  re-  ©f  *ne  State  debt,  because  the  evidences  of  it 

suited  as  follows :  were  issued  by  State  authority,  although  the 

8«i»t«.     Hon*,   joint  ifaiioi  State  assumed  no  other  responsibility  for  it 

Republicans 88          67          90  than  to  pledge  the  application  of  the  revenue 

Democrats. 10          88          48  0f  the  works  to  the  payment  of  the  principal 

Republican  majority is          84          47  and  interest.    The  original  plan,  adopted  by 

Wisconsin  in  1849,  for  the  improvement  of  the 

The  negro  suffrage  amendment  was  lost  by  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Hi  vers,  contemplated  locks 
the  decisive  vote  of  55,591  against  it,  to  46,588  thirty-five  feet  in  width  and  one  hundred  and 
for  it;  majority  against  the  amendment,  9,000.  forty  feet  in  length.  In  1856  the  locks  were 
The  Republican  majority  for  State  officers  was  required  to  be  lengthened  to  one  hundred  and 
thus  nearly  reversed,  showing  that  upwards  of  sixty  feet,  and  the  canals  to  be  enlarged  in 
ten  thousand  voters  of  that  party  cast  their  depth  and  width.  This  latter  plan  is  nearly 
ballots  against  the  measure.  But  notwithstand-  consummated,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
ing  this  result,  the  right  of  colored  men  to  vote  late  sale  enough  money,  it  is  said,  has  been  re- 
was  subsequently  established  by  other  means,  alized  to  prepare  for  the  speedy  passage  of  boats 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  having  recent-  and  barges  of  a  moderate  size  and  capacity  from 
Iy  decided  that  in  1848  the  people  ratified  an  the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Michigan  at  Green  Bay. 
amendment  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  An  enforcement  sufficient  to  pass  any  of  the 
upon  this  class  of  the  population.  It  appears  Upper  Mississippi  boats  is  urged  by  the  Wis- 
that  at  the  election  held  that  year  such  an  consin  journals,  as  a  measure  worthy  of  na- 
amendment  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  tional  encouragement  and  subsidy, 
a  majority  voted  for  it ;  but,  as  the  Constitution  From  official  statistics,  published  by  the  Sec- 
required  a  "  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  retary  of  State,  it  appears  that  in  1864  there 
such  election,"  it  was  declared  by  the  canvass-  were  in  Wisconsin  eight  lines  of  railroad,  with 
era  that,  as  a  majority  of  those  who  had  voted  an  aggregate  length  of  track  in  the  State  of 
for  State  officers  had  not  voted  for  the  amend-  1,631  miles.  The  number  of  through  passengers 
ment,  it  had  failed.  The  Supreme  Court  has  carried  during  the  year  was  280,205,  and  of 
decided  that  this  was  erroneous,  and  that  the  way  passengers  1,622,688};  the  total  amount 
amendment  was  adopted,  and  that  therefore  of  freight  carried  was  1,892,076  tons,  and  the 
negroes  are  entitled  to  vote  in  Wisconsin.  proceeds  for  carrying  freight  and  passengers 

The  public  debt  of  Wisconsin  at  the  com-  amounted  to  $18,183,563.29.  There  is  no  state- 
"mencement  of  1866  amounted  to  $2,664,550,  ment  of  the  total  expenses  of  the  companies, 
which  is  an  increase  of  about  one  hundred  and  only  from  declared  dividends.  There  were  seven- 
fifty  thousand  dollars  over  the  debt  of  the  pre-  teen  passengers  and  twenty-one  employes  re- 
vious  year.  Almost  the  entire  amount  was  in-  ported  killed,  and  eleven  passengers  and  three 
curred  by  expenses  growing  out  of  the  late  employe's  injured,  mainly  by  their  own  care- 
war,  and  will  doubtless  be  cancelled  when  the  lessness. 

war  claims  of  the  State  against  the  General  From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintend- 

Government  come  to  be  settled.     The  total  ent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  ending 

number  of  men  furnished  by  the  State  to  the  August  81,  1865,  the  -following  statistics  are 

national  armies  was  96,118,  who  enlisted  for  obtained: 
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Whole  number  of  children  over  four  years  and  ue  Wftg  graduated  D.  D. ;  in  1825  was  Appoint- 
under  20  years  of  ago 885,582           A   .     ./*" . .,       ,       ',   .                       jF1 

Knmber  of  different  pupito  who  attended  the  •*  *>  the  priesthood,  and  two  years  after  was 

public  schools 228,967  ohosen  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 

"» J^^Str*  .^?f.^  h«W  ^"S  Umrewity,  at  which  time  he  w»  also 

Average  number  of  days  the  schools  were  Vice-Rector  of  the  English   College.     On  the 

Per  cent  of  attendance*  of  number  registered  *na    J*IS   Consequent  return   tO   Jbdlgiano,    Dr. 

entitled  to  school  privileges 88  Wiseman  succeeded  him  as  rector  of  the  col 

NaSSifer?f. .^f!!1'.  .^ff80?! . . f ™f !?f .°.d.  .?f       7,589  **&«>  1828.      This   appointment,    and  th« 

Average  wages  of  maie  teachers  per  month. .' . .         $86  45  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  at  the  time, 

^tXd^.ae.ta*?hf,:*r.n!!?!h:::  ««£•«  nvU^  *■**?£*"*&£*  *& 

Total  amount  expended  during  the  year  and  on  Career  of  the  eminent  divine.     At  this  period, 

hand  August  diet $1,055,10188  notwithstanding  the  pressure  on  his  time,  and 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  there  the  many  demands  upon  his  energies,  he  wrote 
were  2,222  male  teachers  and  5,810  female  his  Barm  Syria/cm^  chiefly  drawn  from  Oriental 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  and  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  Library.  Returning  to 
11,9448  more  pupils  in  attendance  than  in  1864.  England  in  1885,  he  soon  became  celebrated 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  was  sixty-six  per  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer,  and  in  Lent  of 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  over  four.  1836  delivered  at  St  Mary's,  Moorfields,  a 
and  under  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  State,  course  of  lectures  on  the  principal  doctrines 
The  number  less  than  four  years  of  age,  who  and  practioes  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
have  been  registered,  is  1,252.  The  number  were  afterwards  printed  and  passed  through 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  have  attended  many  editions.  These  volumes  were  speedily 
school,  is  1,523.  There  was  raised  by  tax  for  followed  by  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Holy  Eucha- 
school  purposes  $2.70  for  each  child  over  four  rist,"  which  occasioned  the  celebrated  contro- 
and  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  $407  for  versy  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner,  afterwards 
each  child  registered  as  a  member  of  publio  Bishop  of  Ely.  This  work  was  quickly  followed 
schools.  The  number  of  school  houses  is  4,838}  by  Dr.  Wiseman's  "  Lectures  on  the  Connection 
valued  at  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  ao-  between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion."  It  has 
coramodating  241,595  pupils.  The  demand  for  passed  into  several  editions  and  as  many  lan- 
teachers  is  at  present  greater  than  the  supply,  guages,  and  it  is  held  in  suoh  esteem  as  to 
Hundreds  of  persons  possessing  limited  attain-  form  a  text-book  on  the  very  important  subject 
ments  are  employed,  not  because  the  people  with  which  it  so  ably  deals.  After  this  he 
are  indifferent  to  their  qualifications,  but  be-  made  another  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  remain- 
cause  the  school  houses  would  be  unoccupied  ed  for  a  short  time,  and,  it  is  said,  was  mainly 
unless  these  were  employed.  instrumental  in  inducing  the  then  Pope  (Grego- 
The  productive  portion  of  the  school  fund  is  ry  XVI.)  to  increase  the  Vicars  Apostolic 
given  as  follows:  in  England.  Dr.  Wiseman,  shortly  after,  re- 
Amount  due  on  land  sold  on  certificates $875,08711  turned  from   the  Eternal  City  as  Coadjutor 

4SS&V2§l&"tf-^"iHW.    ■*"""  BiAop  to  Dr.  W^  of  the  Mdland  ^strict. 

edneas 897,00000  He  was  also  appointed  President  of  St  Marys 

Amount  due  on  SUte  bonds 108,700  00  College.    Osoott        In    1847   he  fiinun    visited 

One  quarter  of  the  Normal  School  fund 146>t5«  ^t"t^  V9C?r     .  m  j**'    "J   "P™    J"?* 

^  Rome,  on  matters  in  reference  to  the  Catholics 

Total $i,iie\50682  of  England,  and,  it  is  believed,  to  consult  with 

which  is  less  than  the  amount  in  former  years,  the  Pope  on  the  subject  of  the  important 
the  decrease  being  due,  according  to  the  Super-  changes  which  were  subsequently  made.  On 
intendent,  to  the  worthless  security  .that  loans  the  death  of  Bishop  Griffiths,  in  1848,  Dr.  Wise- 
were  based  upon  during  the  first  ten  years  of  man  became  Pro- Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  "  Loa- 
the administration  of  the  fund.  don  district,"  and  was  soon  afterwards  nomi- 
WISEMAN,  Nicholas  Patbiok,  an  English  nated  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Walsh,  on  that  prel- 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  Cardinal  Arch-  ate  being  translated  to  London.  On  the  death 
bishop  of  Westminster,  born  in  Seville,  Spain,  of  Dr.  Walsh,  in  1849,  Dr.  Wiseman  became 
August  8, 1802 ;  died  at  his  residence  York  Vicar- Apostolic  During  the  time  that  jlfpaftfl 
Place,  London,  February  15, 1865.  His  father's  from  his  second  visit  to  England  up  to  his  sne- 
family  were  of  English  origin,  and  his  mother's  cession  in  1849,  great  changes  in  religious  opin- 
Irish.  When  five  years  of  age  he  was  taken  ions  had  taken  place,  and  within  the  very  cen- 
to England  by  his  mother,  by  whom  he  was  tres  of  the  two  great  Universities  of  Oxford- 
placed  in  a  boarding-school  at  Waterford,  and,  and  Cambridge  the  preachings  and  writings 
subsequently,  entered  the  college  at  Ushaw,  of  Dr.  Wiseman  were  operating.  On  the  6th 
where,  for  nearly  eight  years,  he  applied  him*  of  August,  1850,  Dr.  Wiseman  was  summoned 
self  closely  to  his  studies,  laying  the  founda-  to  Rome  by  the  present  Pope,  who,  on  the  29th 
tiou  for  that  profound  and  varied  erudition  of  September  in  that  year,  issued  his  apostolic 
which  gave  him  such  distinction  in  after  life,  letter  reestablishing  the  English  Catholic  hier- 
In  December,  1818,  he  went  to  Rome  as  a  stu-  archy.  At  the  same  time  his  Holiness  issued 
dent  of  the  English  College,  then  but  recently  a  brief  elevating  Dr.  Wiseman  to  the  arohiepb- 
established.    At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  copal  dignity,  and,  in  a  private  consistory  held 
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the  following  day,  the  new  archbishop  was  lines  of  Scripture  Geography."  Dr.  Worces- 
raised  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  the  dignity  ter's  first  effort  in  the  field  of  English  lexioog- 
of  Cardinal,  by  the  title  of  St  Pudentia.  Car-  raphy  was  "  Johnson's  English  Dictionary  as 
dinal  Wiseman  was  the  seventh  English  Cardi-  improved  by  Todd,  and  abridged  by  Chalmers, 
nal  since  the  Reformation.  Violent  opposition  with  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  corn- 
was  shown  at  first  to  this  action  of  the  Pontiff,  bined,"  brought  ont  in  1827,  from  which  time 
but  it  soon  subsided.  The  Cardinal's  talents  he  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  this  depart- 
were  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  was  acknowl-  ment  of  literature.  In  1828,  while  engaged 
edged  as  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  Europe,  upon  his  "  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and 
He  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  European  Explanatory  Dictionary,"  he  was  induced  by 
languages ;  was  well  skilled  in  Hebrew  and  the  the  publisher  of  "  Webster's  American  Diction- 
Oriental  tongues;  a  great  Biblical  scholar,  a  ary"  to  prepare  an  abridgment  of  that  work, 
judicious  critic,  and  a  proficient  in  almost  every  From  1880  to  1831  he  visited  Europe,  where 
branch  of  science.  His  works  were  numerous,  be  collected  many  valuable  philological  and  lexi- 
Since  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate,  three  oographical  works.  Subsequently  he  published 
volumes  of  his  contributions  to  the  "Dublin  a  " Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the 
Review  "  have  been  published,  under  the  title  English  Language  "  (1846) ;  a  "  Pronouncing,  Ex- 
of  I'  Essays  on  Various  Subjects."  He  has  also  planatory,  and  Synonymous  Dictonary  (1855) ; 
written  a  tale  entitled  "Tabiola,  or  the  Church  "  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  his 
of  the  Catacombs,"  which  has  been  translated  greatest  work  (1860);  •*  Spelling-Book  of  the 
into  several  languages ;  "  Recollections  of  English  Language ;"  and  "  Remarks  on  Longevi- 
the  last  Four  Popes,  and  of  Rome  in  their  ty."  He  was  also  the  literary  editor  of  the 
Times  "  (1858) ;  a  volume  embodying  lectures,  "  American  Almanac  "  from  1881  to  1848  in- 
sermons,  and  speeches  delivered  during  a  tour  elusive.  Dr.  Woroester  received  the  degree  of 
in  Ireland  (1859);  "Rome  and  the  Catholic  LL.  D.  from  Brown  University  and  from  Dart- 
Episcopate"  (1862);  "Essays  on  Rome,  An-  mouth  College,  and  was  made  a  member  of 
cient  and  Modern ; "  and  a  number  of  other  most  of  the  scientific  and  literary  societies  in 
sermons,  lectures,  etc.    In  the  autumn  of  1858  this  country. 

he  visited  Ireland,  where  his  journeys  were  so  WURTEMBERG,  a  kingdom  in  Germany, 
many  ovations,  and  his  presence  was  hailed  King,  Karl,  born  March  6,  1828 ;  succeeded  his 
with  affectionate  veneration  and  acclaim.  father  June  25,  1864.  The  Constitution  of 
WORCESTER,  Joseph  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  an  September  25, 1829,  gives  the  legislative  power 
American  lexicographer,  geographer,  andstatis-  conjointly  to  the  king  and  a  Diet  (Landtag), 
tician,  born  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  August  24, 1784 ;  consisting  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  Cham- 
died  at  Cambridge,  Mass^  October  27,  1865.  ber  consists  of  the  royal  princes,  the  heads  of 
He  was  the  descendant  of  an  old  and  influential  the  principal  noble  families,  and  a  number  of 
family  which  had  lived  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  since  members  appointed  by  the  king  for  life  (such 
1750.  His  early  education  was  obtained  ohiefiy  members  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  house), 
at  Hollis,  to  which  his  parents  removed  soon  The  second  Chamber  consists  of  18  members  of 
after  his  birth,  and  at  Phillips'  Academy,  Ando-  the  nobility ;  6  superintendents  of  the  Protes- 
ver,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  tant  Church ;  1  Roman  Catholio  Bishop,  and 
1811,  and  for  several  years  afterwards  taught  two  other  representatives  of  Roman  Catholio 
school  in  Salem ;  and  while  here,  prepared  the  bodies;  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
greater  part  of  his  "  Geographical  Dictionary,  Tubingen,  and  71  deputies  of  towns  and  rural 
or  Universal  Gazetteer,"  published  at  Ando-  districts.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  7,840 
ver  in  1817.  The  following  year  he  published  square  miles.  The  population,  in  1864,  was  1,- 
his  "Gazetteer  of  the  United  States"  at  the  748,828,  of  whom  1,200,868  were  Protestants; 
same  place.  In  1819  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  2,661  Protestant  dissenters ;  588,694  Roman 
Mass.,  and  the  same  year  published  his  "Ele-  Catholics;  4,610  Jews.  The  capital,  State- 
ments of  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern ;"  gardt,  contained,  in  1864,  69,084  inhabitants, 
in  1820,  "  Epitome  of  Geography ;"  in  1828,  The  revenue  for  the  financial  period  from  1864 
"  Sketches  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants;"  to  1867,  was  51,226,785  florins;  surplus  of  rev- 
and  in  1826-,28, "  Elements  of  History,  Ancient  enue  over  expenditures,  84,077  florins.  The 
and  Modern,"  "  Epitome  of  History,"  and  "  Out-  army  consists  of  28,786  men. 


YTTRIUM,  and  the  supposed  Erbium  and  are  in  reality  identical  with  the  oxides  of  cerium 

Terbium.    M.  O.  Popp  has  investigated  (1864)  and  didymium.    Carbonate  of  baryta,  proyid- 

the  rare  earth,  yttria;  and  he  is  led  to  conclude  ing  the  cerium  be  present  as  a  sesqui-oxide, 

that  the  supposed  bases,  erbia  and  Urbia,  con-  precipitates  from  solution  all  the  bases  exoept 

tained  along  with  yttria  proper  and  with  small  yttria  proper.    The  latter  is  obtained,  after  sep- 

portions  of  the  alkalies  and  lime  in  this  mineral,  arate  precipitation  and  ignition,  in  form  of  a 
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heavy  powder,  which,  if  pore,  is  of  a  yellowish  which,  while  alluding  to  Popp's  results,  thai 

white.    Tttria  is  a  strong  base.    Its  crystalline  just  published,  he  maintains  the  opposite  view. 

hydrated  salts  have  all  a  pale  rose  color.  He  briefly  recounts  how  M.  Gadolin  in  1794 

The  metal,  obtained  by  reduction  from  a  extracted  the  impure  earth  yttria  from  the  pe- 

chloride  with  sodium,  appears  when  dry  as  a  culiar  black  mineral  (Gadolinite)  of  the  Ytteihy 

blackish-gray  powder:  its  equivalent  is  given  quarries;  while  subsequently,  out  operas  aao- 

by  Popp  as  84.    It  oxidizes  in  water,  and  more  dated  with  this  earth,  Ekeberg,  in  1802,  aepa- 

rapidly  on  boiling.    Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  rated  the  metal  qlueinum  ;  Berzelius,  in  1815. 

burns  with  an  intense  light — the  color  not  so  cerium;  Mosander  in  1889,  lanthanivm  ana 

pure  a  white  as  that  afforded  by  magnesium  or  didymium  ;  ana  the  same  chemist  in  1843,  as 

aluminium,  but  inclining  to  reddish.    This  met-  he  supposed,  erbium  and  terbium,  M.  Delafon* 

al,  in  fact,  shows  much  analogy  with  magne-  taine  considers  at  length  the  chemical  reactions 

sium.  as  also  do  its  compounds  with  those  of  and  physical  qualities  of  compounds  accredited 

the  latter.    The  author,  of  course,  concludes  to  the  last  two,  and  of  those  of  yttrium  and  the 

that  the  supposed  elements,  erbium  and  terbium,  other  associated  metals,  besides  presenting  the 

have  no  real  existence.    (Original  paper  in  Ann.  spectrum  of  erbium,  terbium,  and  didymium ;  and 

der  Ohem.  und  Pharm.,  lv.  179.)  he  unhesitatingly  decides  that  erbium  and  ter- 

M.  Maro  Delafontaine,  on  the  contrary,  has  biuin  are  distinct  bodies  and  true  elements.  Ha 

contributed  to  the  Archive*  dee  Science*^  etc.,  regards  the  earthy  bases  of  these  two  metals  m 

Geneva,  an  account  of  his  researches  on  the  protoxides,  their  formula  being  thus,  ErO  and 

yttria  bases— a  translation,  entitled  "On  the  TrO.   Calling  that  of  ox  ygen  18,  the  equivalent! 

Metals  in  Cerite  and  Gadolinite,"  appearing  in  of  these  metals  are  found  by  him  as,  reapeo- 

♦he  Chemical  Newe^  April  7,  1865,  etc^—in  tively,  95  and  (nearly)  91. 
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cree relative  to  the  press,  10&, 


Baden.— A  duchy  of  Germany,  105;  regent,  105;  heir  appa- 
rent, 105;  Legislature,  105;  area,  106;  religious  diris- 
•  ions,  106. 
Baptist*.—  Numbers  in  the  several  States,  106 ;  other  denom- 
inations of  Baptists,  106 ;  anniversaries,  106 ;  Southern 
societies,  106 ;  unanimous  in  continuing  their  separation 
from  the  North,  106 ;  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky, 
106 ;  negro  churches  South  unite  with  the  North,  106, 
107;  Swedish  mission,  107;  da  to  Hsytl,  107;  churches 
in  England  and  Wales,  107 ;  In  Europe,  107 ;  Burraah, 
107. 

Sank*  of  the  United  State*,— Synopsis  of  the  condition  of 
the  National  Banks  at  each  quarter  of  1865, 107 ;  details 
of  their  condition  on  January  1, 1866, 108, 109 ;  State  and 
National  Banks  in  each  State,  110;  national  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  110 ;  number  of  banks  in 
cities,  110 ;  banks  by  States,  111 ;  banks  of  Canada,  111. 

Barometer.— Uses,  112 ;  correction  for  temperature  In  the 
measurement  of  heights,  112 ;  observations  in  the  Arctlo 
region,  112 ;  the  earth's  rotation  and  the  sun's  distance, 
118 ;  aerial  tides,  1 14 ;  principal  causes  of  barometric  fluc- 
tuations, 115 ;  a  new  water  barometer,  115;  self-register- 
ing barometers,  116;  Hough's  typo-barograph,  116. 

Babth,  Heixbicii.— Birth,  118;  pursuits,  IIS;  character, 
118;  death,  119. 

Bavaria.— The  reigning  sovereign,  119 ;  constitution,  119 ; 
Legislature,  119 ;  area  of  the  kingdom,  119 ;  population, 
119 ;  public  debt,  119;  army,  119. 

Belgium.— King  and  heir  apparent,  119 ;  council  of  minis- 
ters, 119 ;  area  and  population,  119 ;  inhabitants  in  large 
cities,  119;  budget,  119;  publio  debt,  119;  army,  119; 
imports  and  exports,  119 ;  movements  of  shipping,  119 ; 
number  and  tonnage  of  ships,  119 ;  accession  of  Leopold 
IL,  119 ;  Inaugural  address,  119 ;  royal  civil  list,  120. 

Bxlqxuk,  Leopold  Georges  Chretien  Frederic,  Kma  or. 
—Birth,  120;  military  services,  120;  marriages,  120; 
death,  120. 

Bxntox,  Thomas  H.— Nominated  for  Governor  of  Iowa,  440. 

Bubs,  George.— Representative  from  Ohio,  205 ;  on  recon- 
sidering the  vote  on  the  constitutional  amendment,  208. 

Bolivia.— President,  120;  area  and  population,  120;  army, 
121 ;  finances,  121 ;  movements  of  shipping,  121 ;  num- 
ber and  tonnage  of  ships,  121 ;  revolutionary  movements, 
121;  explorations,  881 


Bowxav,  Alexander  H.— Birth,  121;  military  services, 
121;  death,  121. 

Bbamlette,  Gov.  Thomas  E.— Proclamation  to  the  officers 
of  election,  464. 

BramiL— Emperor  and  heiress  apparent,  121 ;  General  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  121;  ministerial  departments,  121; 
American  minister,  121 ;  area  and  population,  122 ; 
budget,  122 ;  army  and  navy,  122 ;  exports  and  imports, 
122;  movement  of  shipping,  122;  wars  with  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay,  122;  immigration  of  Southerners,  122; 
explorations,  880, 881. 

Bremen.— Government,  122 ;  area  and  population,  122 ;  reve- 
nue, 122 ;  army,  122 ;  movement  of  shipping,  122 ;  ex* 
ports  and  imports,  122. 

Bremer,  Fredeeixa.— Birth,  122;  education,  122;  works, 
122;  visit  to  America,  122;  visits  to  England  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  128 ;  death,  128. 

Britteh  Worth  America.— Governor-General  and  aides-de- 
camp,  128 ;  Canadian  cabinet,  128 ;  Lieutenant-Governors 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  128;  raids,  128,  124;  codification  of 
statutes  of  Lower  Canada,  128 ;  Federal  union,  128-126 ; 
Attorney-General  Macdonald  on  Federal  union,  124; 
delegation  to  England,  125;  letters  of  Edward  Card  well 
to  the  Governor-General  and  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  125,  126;  Sir  Nsrclsse  F.  Bellean 
succeeds  Sir  E.  P.  Tache  as  Canadian  Premier,  126; 
u  Confederate  Council  of  Trade,"  126;  trade  commission- 
ers, 126;  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  127;  foreign  com- 
merce, 127 ;  Internal  improvements,  127 ;  Bed  Elver  set- 
tlement, 127 ;  St.  Albans  raiders,  127, 128 ;  escape  of  Bur- 
ley,  128;  death  of  President  Lincoln,  128;  militia  move- 
ments, 128;  camp  of  military  Instruction,  128;  number 
of  volunteers  and  militiamen,  128 ;  seat  of  Government 
removed  to  Ottawa,  128;  Canadian  public  debt  and 
finances,  128;  canal  tolls,  129;  reciprocity  treaty,  129; 
remarks  of  Mr.  Gait,  129 ;  trade  of  the  maritime  prov- 
inces, 129 ;  internal  trade,  180 ;  confederation  in  Nova 
Scotia,  180 ;  Sir  W.  F.  Williams  succeeds  Sir  E.  G.  Mac- 
donnell  as  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  180;  confederation 
in  New  Brunswick,  180;  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
the  British  provinces  and  other  countries  In  1864, 181 ; 
tonnage  entered  from  British  provinces  and  other  coun- 
tries In  1868-'64, 181 ;  Canadian  exports  and  imports  in 
1864-'65, 181 ;  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  en- 
tered and  cleared,  181;  table  of  Imports  from  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries,  181 ;  ta- 
ble of  exports,  182 ;  table  showing  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, revenue,  and  expenditure,  population,  etc,  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  182 ;  explorations,  879. 

Brouqh,  Join*.— Birth,  182;  political  career,  182;  death,  182. 

Bbowkell,  Thomas  Church.— Birth,  J88;  labors,  188; 
death,  188. 

Brunswick.— Re\gn\ng  sovereign,  188 ;  area  and  population, 
188;  religious  statistics,  188;  Legislative  chamber,  188; 
budget,  188 ;  debt,  188;  army,  188. 

Bustekd,  Judge.— Opinions  In  the  case  of  Thomas  C  A. 
Dexter,  417-420. 


California.— km  and  estimated  population,  184 ;  climate, 
184 ;  soli,  184 ;  grain  crops,  184 ;  root  crops,  184 ;  stock- 
raising,  184;  forest  trees,  184;  fruits,  184;  number  of 
vines  in  1864V65, 184;  prices  of  fruits,  184;  tobacco,  rice, 
and  silkworms,  185;  uncertainty  of  land  titles,  185; 
Board  of  Agriculture,  185;  gold,  quicksilver,  and  copper 
mining,  185;  asphaltum  and  petroleum,  185;  eruption 
of  Mount  Hood,  185;  earthquakes,  185;  statistics  of  pub- 
ic schools,  185 ;  Normal  School,  185;  colleges,  18V  Be* 
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form  School,  185;  Industrial  School,  186;  State  Prison, 
186;  Legislature,  186;  Constitutional  amendment  rati- 
fied, 186;  riots  occasioned  by  the  news  of  President  Lin- 
coln's death,  186;  newspaper  offices  sacked,  186;  explo- 
rations, 879. 

Cjurxov,  Wixxiam.— Birth,  186;  political  career,  186;  death, 
186. 

Cabpwkx,  Enwinn.— Correspondence  with  Got.  Eyre  In 
relation  to  the  Insurrection  in  Jamaica,  450-468. 

Catbov,  Josoc .— Birth,  186;  legal  and  political  career,  187; 
death,  187. 

OatUs  Plagu*— Origin,  187;  ancient  ravages,  187;  in  the 
ninth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  187;  natality 
in  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  188 ;  permanent  on 
the  steppes  of  Asia,  188;  comparative  mortality  in 
western  Europe,  188;  descriptions  of  the  disease,  189; 
highly  contagious,  189 ;  results  of  experiments  with  in- 
oculation, 189,  140;  first  appearance  in  England,  140; 
probably  imported  from  Hungary  through  Holland,  140 ; 
ravages  in  London,  140;  orders  in  council,  140;  royal 
commission,  140 ;  action  of  the  commissioners,  141 ; 
methods  of  disinfection  of  premises,  141 ;  Improvements 
in  stables  and  cattle-sheds,  141 ;  transportation  to  mar- 
ket, 148;  number  of  esses  in  England,  149;  estimated 
number  and  value  of  cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom,  142; 
sheep,  goats,  and  swine  affected,  148;  homoeopathic 
remedies  ineffectual,  148 ;  importation  of  cattle  into  the 
United  States  prohibited,  148. 

Central  America.— Guatemala :  president  and  ministry,  142 ; 
area  and  population,  142;  capital,  142;  finances,  142; 
army,  142;  Imports  sad  exports,  142.  San  Salvador: 
president  and  ministers,  142;  area  and  population,  142 ; 
capital,  142;  finances,  142;  army,  142;  imports  and  ex- 
ports, 142.  Honduras :  president  and  ministers,  142 ; 
area  and  population,  142 ;  capital,  142 ;  Government  re- 
ceipts, 142.  Nicaragua:  president  and  ministers,  142; 
area  and  population,  112 ;  finances,  142 ;  capital,  142. 
Costa  Bice:  president  and  ministers,  148;  area  and 
population,  148 ;  capital,  148 ;  government  receipts,  148 ; 
revolutionary  movement  of  Gen.  Barrios,  148 ;  death  of 
Barrios,  148 ;  death  of  Rafael  Carrera,  148 ;  explorations, 
880. 

Cbuhblsb.  Zachaiuak.— Senator  from  Michigan,  205;  offers 
resolution  relative  to  ships  destroyed,  206. 

Cnasm,  Salmon  P.— Letter  to  negroes  in  New  Orleans,  510 ; 
Speech  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  765. 

tfAemirfry.— Elements,  148;  allotroplc  States,  148, 144;  allo- 
tropie  conditions  of  iron,  148;  ailotropic  silloium  and 
carbon  in  cast-iron,  148;  an  application  of  plastic  sul- 
phur, 144;  compounds,  144-146;  solubility  of  gold  in 
acids,  144;  new  nitrogen  compounds,  144;  new  com- 
pounds, apparently  allied  to  ammonia,  144;  solution  of 
metallic  oxides  in  rased  caustic  alkalies,  144 ;  properties 
of  liquefied  carbonic  add,  144;  properties  of  liquefied 
hydrochloric  add  gas,  145;  synthesis  of  organic  com- 
pounds, 145 ;  acetic  and  caproie  acids,  146 ;  substitutions 
among  alcohol  radicals,  in  their  compounds,  146;  phys- 
ico-chemical phenomena  and  principles,  146-148;  per- 
meability of  heated  metals  to  gases,  146 ;  dissociation 
of  elements  of  compound  bodies  by  heat,  146;  crystal- 
logenio  force,  147;  beautiful  arborizations,  147;  min- 
eral arborisations  In  solutions  of  alkaline  silicates,  148; 
efflorescence  of  crystals,  148;  theoretical  chemistry,  148- 
150;  satarablllty  as  distinct  from  equivalency,  148;  me- 
chanical energy  of  chemical  action,  149 ;  constitution  of 
ammonium  amalgam,  150;  applications  of  chemistry, 
150-155;  processes  for  obtaining  oxygen,  150,  151;  ex- 
tracting iodine,  151 ;  nitrogen,  et&,  151 ;  electro-chemi- 
cal separation  of  metalloids,  151 ;  a  very  sensitive  reac- 
tion for  iron,  151;  OzouTs  process  for  carbonic  acid,  152; 


Ozoufs  process  for  white  lead,  152  $  preparation  of  pot- 
ash, 152 ;  preparation  of  nitre,  152 ;  preparation  of  ahum, 
152 ;  detection  of  explosive  gases  in  mines,  152, 158;  ap- 
plications of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  158;  extraction  ef 
vegetable  oils  by  means  of  volatile  bydrecarboaa,  158 
preparation  of  day  with  glycerine,  for  modelling,  158 
linoleum  and  its  applications,  154;  aniline  blank,  154 
new  solvent  for  aniline  dyes,  154, 155;  reviving  the 
writing  of  old  documents,  155;  Smithsonian  Institution, 
155;  recent  publications  snd  papers,  155, 156;  new  works 
on  chemistry,  156. 

014%-- President  and  ministers,  156;  Legislature,  156;  area 
and  population,  156;  government  expenditures,  158; 
army  and  navy,  156;  imports  and  exports,  156 ;  move- 
ments of  shipping,  156 ;  number  snd  tonnage  of  vessels, 
156 ;  difficulty  with  Spain,  156-158 ;  causes  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  156 ;  demands  of  Admiral  Ffcreja, 
157 ;  reply  of  the  Chilian  minister,  157 ;  position  of  the 
Chilian  Government,  157;  protest  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  against  the  threatened  action  ef  Admiral  Ffcreja, 
157 ;  declaration  of  war,  157 ;  the  Spanish  blockading 
fleet,  158;  blockade  confined  to  six  ports,  156;  warlike 
measures  of  Chili,  158 ;  capture  of  the  Covadonga  by  the 
Esmeralda,  156;  capture  of  a  Spanish  launch,  158;  sui- 
cide of  Admiral  Pareja,l58;  blockade  confined  to  Val- 
paraiso and  Caldera,  158;  alliance  with  Peru,  156;  dis- 
covery of  mines  of  coal  and  gold,  156;  additional 
privileges  granted  to  Protestants,  159;  explorations, 
882. 

China,— Estimated  population,  168 ;  proposition  of  tbe  Tnip- 
lnga  to  the  treaty  powers,  159 ;  evacuation  of  Gbsngchow, 
159 ;  fete  of  Burgevine,  159 ;  insurrection  in  Western 
Tartary,  159;  insurrection  of  the  Nein-feJ,  158;  Fekra 
threatened,  160;  increase  of  piracy,  160;  Prince  Kong 
degraded,  160;  concession  in  favor  of  foreign  shipowners, 

•  160;  treaty  with  Holland,  160;  progress  of  Catholicism, 
160 ;  number  of  Protestant  missionaries,  160 ;  postal 
communication  between  Kiakhta  and  Tientsin,  160. 

ChoUra,  Asiatic.— UbtoTj,  160-168;  place  of  origin,  161; 
ravages  in  Asia,  161 ;  at  Jessore,  161 ;  at  Orenburg  and 
Astrachan,  161;  at  Moscow  snd  St  Petersburg,  161 ;  at 
Mecca  and  Cairo,  161 ;  in  England  in  lS&l-W,  161 ;  at  Que- 
bec and  Montreal,  162 ;  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Orleans,  ete^  162;  number  of  cases 
deaths  in  Great  Britain  and  America  in  1881-TC,  162  ; 
radio  cases,  162;  at  Karracheo  and  Teheran  in  1846, 168; 
ravages  in  Europe  in  1848, 162 ;  in  America  In  1848-,49, 
162;  in  California,  168;  in  the  Crimea  in  lS56-'56,  168; 
at  Mecca,  in  1865,  163;  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  168; 
checked  at  Constantinople  by  a  great  fire,  168 ;  in  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  163;  arrival  of  the  Atnlantm  with 
cholera  on  board  in  the  lower  bay  of  New  York,  168; 
ravages  in  the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  163;  statistics  of 
cholera,  168 ;  mortality  in  various  countries,  168 ;  remote 
and  proximate  causes,  163, 164 ;  not  contagious,  but  port- 
able, 164;  Dr.  Snow's  theory  of  the  disease,  164;  how 
disseminated,  164 ;  mortality  among  medical  attendants, 
164 ;  virulence  of  cholera  poison  illustrated,  165 ;  a  rigid 
quarantine  and  thorough  cleanliness  imperative,  165; 
pathology,  165,166;  symptoms,  165;  course,  165;  dura- 
tion, 166;  treatment,  166-169;  Dr.  Hamlin's  mode  of 
treatment  in  Constantinople,  167 ;  modes  of  English  and 
French  physicians,  168;  first  stage  easily  manageable, 
168;  opium,  168;  injections,  168;  chloroform,  quinine, 
laudanum,  camphor,  and  calomel,  168;  treatment  by 
missionaries  at  Constantinople,  169 ;  investigations  of 
Dr.  Dsvies,  169 ;  Dr.  Chapman's  mode  of  treatment,  169 ; 
failure  of  homoeopathy,  169 ;  immunity  of  the  copper 
mining  region  of  ltlo  Tin  to,  169 ;  sulphate  of  copper 
169;  Importance  of  sanitary  measures,  169. 
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tiLAmsDOif,  Eam.— Reply  to  Mr.  Adams  in  relation  to  the 
Shenandoah,  818-315. 

Cuarare,  Jememiaji.— Birth,  168;  political  career,  170; 
works,  170 ;  death,  169. 

Cobdbn,  Richaxd.— Birth,  170;  manufacturing  career,  170; 
advocacy  of  free  trade,  171 ;  anti-corn-law  league,  171 ; 
sent  to  Parliament,  171 ;  large  donation  from  free- 
traders, etc.,  178 ;  advocacy  of  Parliamentary  reform, 
172 ;  opposition  to  the  wars  with  Russia  and  China,  172 ; 
tour  In  the  United  States,  178;  treaty  of  commerce 
with  France,  178;  an.  earnest  friend  of  the  United 
States,  178;  death,  178. 

Codification.— American  independence,  178;  codifications 
of  the  civil  law,  178;  common  law  never  codified,  178; 
attempts  in  New  York,  178;  commissions  appointed, 
174 ;  report  in  1868, 174 ;  aim  of  the  commissioners,  174 ; 
questions  at  to  the  merits  of  the  code,  175, 176 ;  in  Can- 
ada,17& 

Coffeoth,  A.  H.— Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  205 ; 
On  civil  prisoners,  289. 

Cogswzll,  Masox  Fitch.— Birth,  176;  professional  and 
public  career,  176 ;  death,  178. 

Pffl.T.Aim,  Jacob. — Birth,  176;  legal  and  political  career, 
177;  death,  177. 

Colombia,  United  Slates  o/.— President  and  ministry,  177 ; 
Legislature,  177;  area  and  population,  177 ;  capital,  177 ; 
budget,  177 ;  public  debt,  177 ;  army,  177 ;  imports  and 
exports,  177;  Panama  Railroad,  177;  internal  troubles, 
177;  presidential  election,  177 ;  foreign  policy,  177 ;  civil 
rights  of  foreign  residents,  177;  protest  of  the  United 
States  minister,  178 ;  telegraphic  construction,  178. 

Colorado.— Situation  and  area,  178;  counties  and  capital, 
17S ;  Territorial  government,  178 ;  State  organization, 
178;  Tote  on  the  Constitution,  178;  vote  on  the  word 
"white,"  178;  Legislature,  179;  Executive  and  Adminis- 
trative Departments,  179 ;  salaries  of  publlo  officers,  179 ; 
do.  of  judges,  179;  pay  of  members  of  the  Legislature, 
179 ;  banks  of  Issue  prohibited,  179 ;  ordinance  adopting 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  179 ;  elections, 
179 ;  Executive  Department,  179 ;  Supremo  Court,  179 ; 
application  for  admission  to  the  Union,  180 ;  action  of 
President  Johnson  and  Congress,  180;  population,  160; 
vast  mineral  wealth,  180;  mining  districts,  180;  agri- 
cultural Interests,  180;  grasshoppers,  130;  irrigation, 
180 ;  sheep-raising,  180;  new  roads,  181. 

Commerce.— Value  of  domestic  and  foreign  produce  exported 
In  1862-'65, 181 ;  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  1862- 
'65, 1S1 ;  tonnage  in  1660-'65, 181 ;  value  of  imports  and 
exports  In  lS49-'65,  1S1 ;  tonnage  of  districts  of  New 
York,  181 ;  exports  of  staple  productions  in  1859-'65, 
182;  clearances  from  the  port  of  New  York  in  lS52-'65, 
1S3;  American  and  foreign  shipping  at  New  York  In 
lSSO-'oS,  183 ;  treasure  movement  at  New  York  In  1859- 
'65,  188 ;  number  of  arrivals  and  tonnage  of  American 
and  foreign  vessels  at  New  York  from  1821  to  1S65, 1S8 ; 
influence  of  Southern  privateers,  188. 

Commercial  Intercourse. — Provision  of  the  act  of  July  13, 
1861, 1S4 ;  licenses  to  trade  on  the  Mississippi,  184 ;  ap- 
pointment of  agents,  184;  order  of  Gen.  Grant  stopping 
trade  In  Tirgiufo,lS4;  contracts  affected  by  the  order, 
184  ;  ports  declared  closed  by  President  Lincoln  on 
April  11th,  1S4 ;  restrictiAns  removed  by  President 
Johnson,  April  29th,  184;  Mr.  McCullocb's  trade  regu- 
lations, 1S5;  Confederate  cruisers  in  neutral  ports,  185; 
instructions  respecting  trade  regulations,  1S5;  President 
Johnson's  proclamation  raising  the  blockade,  etc.,  185 ; 
ftirther  removal  of  trade  restrictions,  186;  proclamation 
respecting  Tennessee,  186 ;  final  proclamation  removing 
all  restrictions,  186 ;  International  Trade  Convention  at 
Detroit,  1S6;  proposed  enlargement  of  New  York  ca- 
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nals,  186;  and  of  the  Welland  and  St  Lawrence  Canals, 
1S7. 

Cohakt,  Haxkah  O'Banor  Chaplin.— Birth,  1S7;  works, 
187;  death,  187. 

Confederation.— See  Britieh  North  America. 

Confederate  State*.— -Breaking  into  fragments,  188;  reduc- 
tion of  forces  in  the  field,  188 ;  desertions,  183 ;  finances, 
183;  cotton  unavailable,  188 ;  depreciation  of  paper  money, 
188 ;  value  of  gold  In  currency  at  Richmond  in  1861-'65, 
188;  firmness  of  the  Southern  leaden,  188;  letter  of 
Jefferson  Davis  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Lee  Commander-in-chief;  183 ;  advice  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  to  Mr.  Davis,  189 ;  resignation  of  Mr.  Seddon, 
189;  address  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  189;  John  C 
Breckinridge  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  189 ;  action 
of  the  Congress,  189 ;  measures  for  recruiting  the  ar- 
mies, 169 ;  efforts  of  the  press  to  rally  the  military  spirit, 
190 ;  measures  proposed  to  improvo  the  condition  of  the 
treasury,  190 ;  negotiations  for  peace  discussed,  190 ;  ap- 
pointment of  Peace  Commissioners,  190 ;  Instructions  of 
Mr.  Davis  to  the  Commissioners,  190 ;  effect  of  the  fall 
of  Fort  Fisher,  190 ;  causes  of  Southern  reverses,  190 ; 
return  of  the  Peace  Commissioners,  191 ;  meeting  at  the 
African  church,  191 ;  speech  of  Mr.  Hunter,  191 ;  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Benjamin,  191, 193 ;  proposition  to  arm 
the  negroes,  192 ;  arming  the  negroes  discussed  in  Con- 
gress, 192;  objections  to  the  measure,  192;  Gen.  Lee  ap- 
pointed to  command  all  the  armies,  192 ;  order  of  Gen. 
Lee  of  February  9th,  198 ;  reasons  urged  for  his  appoint- 
ment, 198 ;  order  of  Gen.  Lee  of  February  11th,  appeal- 
ing to  deserters,  198;  Gen.  Lee's  views  of  the  future, 
198 ;  calling  of  the  slaves  into  the  field  urged  by  Gen. 
Lee,  193 ;  resolution  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  In  rela- 
tion to  arming  the  slaves,  198 ;  bill  passed  by  Congross 
authorising  the  employment  of  negro  troops,  194;  effect 
of  Sherman's  movements,  194;  reappointment  of  Gen. 
Johnston,  and  his  order  of  February  25th,  194;  financial 
measures,  194;  proposition  to  impress  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, 194;  large  arrears  duo  the  army,  194 ;  tax  bill  of 
tho  7th  of  March,  194;  bill  to  raise  coin,  195;  peace 
party,  195;  peace  measures  proposed  by  Vice-Prosident 
Stephens,  195 ;  appeal  of  Congress  to  the  people,  195-198 ; 
subsistence  of  Lee's  army  endangered,  198 ;  appeal  of 
Lee  to  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  198;  effect  of  tho 
evacuation  of  Richmond  discussed,  198;  concentration 
of  Federal  forces,  193;  last  message  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
193;  new  measures  proposed,  199;  committee  report  on 
the  message,  199;  specie  bill  passed,  199;  adjournment 
of  Congress,  199;  confidence  of  tho  Confederates  In  the 
defenslbllity  of  Biohmond,  199;  Sheridan  at  City  Point, 
199;  movement  against  the  Southside  Railroad,  199; 
Grant's  final  operations  at  Petersburg,  199 ;  evacuation 
of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  200 ;  General  Leo  at  Ame- 
lia Court  House,  200 ;  dependence  on  foragers,  200 ;  suf- 
ferings for  want  of  food,  200;  scenes  on  the  retreat,  200 ; 
retreat  on  Lynchburg,  200 ;  Grant  asks  Lee  to  surrender 
200;  Sheridan  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  201 ;  Gor- 
don repulsed,  201 ;  scenes  at  the  surrender  of  Lee,  201 ; 
noble  bearing  of  General  Grant,  201 ;  last  words  of  Lee 
to  his  troops,  201 ;  seat  of  government  removed  to  Dan- 
ville, 201 ;  Semmes  Intrusted  with  the  defence,  201 ;  suc- 
cessive movements  of  Mr.  Davis  and  his  cabinet,  201 ;  de- 
lay at  Charlotte,  202 ;  negotiations  between  Sherman  and 
Johnston,  202 ;  flight  of  Mr.  Davis  and  cabinet,  202;  de- 
moralization of  the  cavalry  escort,  202;  capture  of  Mr. 
Davis,  202 ;  demoralization  among  the  slaves,  202;  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  202. 

Ciwyfwa  Won.— Steps  token  in  Richmond,  202 ;  results  of  sales 
of  property  in  New  Orleans,  202 ;  case  of  Lcroy  M.  Wiley, 
202 ;  proceedings  suspen  ded  in  reorganized  Slates,  208. 
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OonQrtgalionalitiU.—StitXoTLtA  Council,  203;  prominent  del- 
egates, 203;  States  represented,  208;  address  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  adopted,  208 ;  reply  of  tho  President,  208 ; 
resolutions  on  the  state  of  the  country  reported,  208; 
excursion  to  a  Forefathers'  Bock,"  208 ;  new  declaration 
of  faith,  203;  resolutions  on  polity,  804;  report  on  rais- 
ing money  for  evangelization,  204;  Congregational  house 
In  Boston,  204 ;  report  on  u  The  fearful  spread  of  Papacy," 
204;  general  collection  on  December  17th,  204;  Congre- 
pfttionallsm  in  Missouri,  204;  in  Maryland,  204;  in  Loui- 
siana, 204 ;  statistics  of  Congregationalism  in  Europe  and 
the  British  colonics,  204 ;  churches  In  the  London  postal 
district,  204 ;  Memorial  nail  fund,  204. 

Qongre&i,  Confederate— So*  Confederate  States. 

Congress  United  States.— List  of  members,  205 ;  tho  sec- 
ond session  of  the  88th  convenes,  205 ;  passage  of  a  Joint 
resolatlon  to  notify  Canada  of  the  termination  of  the 
reciprocal  treaty,  205;  resolution  relative  to  ships  de- 
stroyed, 206 ;  do,  on  the  right  of  Congress  to  prescribe 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  206. 

In  the  House,  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery,  206 ; 
if  slavery  is  wrong,  it  is  our  duty  to  abolish  it,  206 ; 
what  constitutes  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  ?  206;  it  has 
been  decided  two-thirds  of  a  quorum  can  pass  this 
amendment,  206 ;  objected  that  if  all  the  States  save  one 
adopted  it,  then  it  would  not  legally  become  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  207;  the  supreme  power  of  the  na- 
tional Government  is  vigorously  maintained  throughout 
the  Constitution,  207 ;  how  can  any  man  defend  the  State 
sovereignty  dogmas  ?  207 ;  amendment  to  be  submitted, 
207;  we  only  authorize  the  action  of  the  people,  208; 
what  would  be  the  status  of  slavery  if  the  war  should 
end  now?  208;  the  whole  question  would  remain  to  bo 
disposed  of;  208 ;  the  people  have  responded  in  favor  of 
emancipation,  208 ;  are  the  Southern  States  foreign  pow- 
ers ?  203 ;  If  they  are  not  out  of  the  Union,  then  they  are 
among  the  number  of  the  three-fourths  required,  209 ;  it 
makes  us  assume  the  character  of  aggressors,  209;  on 
the  same  grounds  the  other  regulations  of  States  may  be 
Interfered  with,  209 ;  it  is  proposed  by  this  amendment 
that  the  States  In  which  slavery  exists  shall  have  no 
vote,  210 ;  tho  question  is  simply  one  of  power,  210;  at- 
tempt to  sweep  away  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States, 
210 ;  improper  time  to  amend  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  country,  211 ;  the  right  of  amendment  Is  limited  by 
the  Constitution,  211 ;  by  its  Intent  and  spirit  and  Its 
foundation  idea,  212;  can  three-fourths  of  the  States 
subvert  the  State  governments  of  one-fourth  ?  212 ;  the 
States  do  hot  derive  power  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 218 ;  if  a  convention  of  States  can  take  Jurisdic- 
tion to  protect  property,  they  can  to  destroy,  218;  the 
power  of  unlimited  amendment  Is  an  element  of  democ- 
racy, 218;  danger  of  an  amendment  at  this  time,  214; 
arguments  against  the  amendment,  214;  the  lack  of 
power  examined,  215;  every  power  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution is  complete  In  itself,  215;  the  words  of  Wash- 
ington about  u  specious  pretexts,"  216;  motion  to  recon- 
sider carried,  216;  joint  resolution  passed,  216;  further 
proceedings,  216,  217. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  abolish  the  disqualification  of 
persons  carrying  the  mails  by  reason  of  color,  passed, 
217;  yeas  and  nays,  217. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  grant  freedom  to  the  fami- 
lies of  colored  soldiers  considered,  217;  moved  to  refer 
to  the  Judiciary  committee,  217 ;  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try have  weaponed  the  hands  of  the  slave,  2lT;  tho  na- 
tion needs  defenders,  217;  how  can  Congress  free  the 
servant  who  is  held  in  servitude  by  the  laws  of  a  Stato? 
218 ;  where  is  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  do 


this?  21 S;  can  Congress  take  private  property  without 
making  just  compensation  ?  218 ;  what  is  the  object  of 
the  measure?  219;  this  constitutional  power  Is  doubted 
by  many,  219 ;  we  may  and  probably  shall  have  to  pay 
for  them,  219;  has  the  doctrine  of  military  necessity 
gone  so  far  that  when  we  are  In  a  state  of  war,  whatever 
Congress  shall  decree  Is  constitutionally  decreed?  219; 
Congress  has  the  same  power  to  enfranchise  the  families 
that  it  has  to  enfranchise  the  colored  soldier,  220;  mo- 
tion to  refer  to  the  Judiciary  committee  lost,  290;  parts 
relative  to  the  question,  220 ;  the  power  to  enfranchise  a 
colored  soldier  has  not  been  shown  yet,  221 ;  if  we  free 
the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  are  soldiers  at  pres- 
ent, we  leave  them  more  free  to  fight,  221;  we  hare 
passed  on  our  right  to  conscript  and  enlist  the  slave,  221 ; 
expediency  of  the  measure  obvious,  221 ;  we  have  no 
authority  to  pass  the  resolution,  222;  if  a  slave  becomes 
free  under  a  power  of  the  Constitution  on  calling  him  to 
the  army,  his  family  does  not,  222;  resolution  adopted, 
228.  In  the  House,  the  resolution  considered,  22S;  these 
measures  not  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
soldiers,  223;  will  strengthen  the  arms  of  the  colored 
soldiers,  224 ;  resolution  passed,  221 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  relative  to  prisoners  offered, 
225;  obstacles  to  an  exchange  demanded,  225;  a  long  his- 
tory connected  with  this  subject,  225 ;  the  resolution  Im- 
plies remissness  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department, 
225;  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  demands  the 
information,  225;  resolution  adopted,  225. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  relative  to  exchange  of 
prisoners,  225;  condition  of  Union  prisoners,  226;  no 
retaliation  made,  though  promised,  226 ;  referred,  2S7;  a 
resolution  on  retaliation  considered,  227;  report,  237; 
condition  of  our  men  will  not  be  made  better  at  the 
South  by  retaliation,  227 ;  retaliation,  in  all  ages,  a  means 
of  bringing  savage  foes  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  227; 
something  in  the  way  of  a  fair  exchange,  228;  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  contest,  228 ;  amendment  moved, 
22S ;  we  have  no  precedent  in  our  own  history,  229;  re- 
taliation is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  war,  229 ;  it  Is 
unnecessary  to  argue  this  question,  280 ;  the  barbarities 
committed  on  our  men  at  Andersonville  are  indescriba- 
ble, 280 ;  it  is  urged  we  can  afford  in  a  military  point  of 
view  to  leave  our  soldiers,  280 ;  high  time  Congress 
should  look  into  the  matter,  281 ;  why  has  not  the  cartel 
been  carried  out  ?  281 ;  efforts  of  the  Opposition  to  make 
the  Administration  odious,  282;  retaliation  does  not  ap- 
ply to  a  case  of  antecedent  outrages,  288;  is  it  cxpedkut 
even  if  we  have  the  power  ?  288 ;  where  ia  the  atrogrle 
to  end  ?  238 ;  the  law  of  retaliation  has  limits,  284 ;  it  is 
said  if  the  treatment  of  our  colored  prisoners  was  the 
only  obstacle,  they  ought  to  be  left  In  prison,  2S4 ;  a 
monstrous  proposition,  284;  what  Is  the  simple  proposi- 
tion submitted  ?  285 ;  the  refusal  of  this  Government  to 
exchange  has  wrought  up  the  soldiers  of  onr  armies  and 
the  people  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war  with  an  energy 
unknown  to  any  other  people,  285 ;  amendment  agreed 
to,  286;  resolution  adopted,  286. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  as  to  requiring  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance, 286 ;  debate  on  the  resolution,  237 ;  adopted,  28$ ; 
a  bill  requiring  an  oath  of  attorneys  considered,  238; 
passed,  233. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  relative  to  persons  arrested, 
233 ;  cases  of  persons  In  confinement,  23S ;  one  case  re- 
quires the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  289 ;  other  cases, 
289;  propriety  of  the  investigation,  240;  the  few  not 
violated  under  one  department  of  the  Government  mors 
than  another,  240 ;  other  resolutions,  240. 

In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  section  of  the 
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appropriation  bill  requiring  that  no  person  should  be 
tried  by  military  commission  where  the  courts  ware 
open,  241 ;  what  business  has  this  proposition  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill?  241;  all  the  machinery  of  civil  and 
criminal  courts  cannot  punish  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  rebels  North  and  South  who  deserve  to  die,  242 ;  our 
lathers  fought  in  Tain,  242 ;  but  for  the  strong  arm  of 
power  there  would  be  no  country  to-day,  242 ;  such  acts 
as  this  section  seeks  to  avoid  have  arrayed  nearly  one- 
half  the  people  against  the  Government,  248 ;  act  of 
justice  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  248 ;  his  order,  248 ;  you 
are  setting  an  example  utterly  subversive  of  the  Consti- 
tution, 244;  this  section  proposes  to  liberate  rogues  and 
conspirators  now  confined  in  prison,  244;  rather  than 
allow  this  section  to  pass,  I  would  see  this  appropriation 
bill  and  all  others  in  perdition,  244 ;  shall  there  be  above 
the  Senate  and  House  a  power  to  place  a  man  on  trial  ? 
245;  contrast  the  course  of  the  law  with  the  course 
adopted  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  245;  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  prevails,  244 

In  the  House,  a  bill  to  guarantee  certain  States  a 
republican  form  of  government  considered,  246;  the 
bill,  246-248;  amendments  moved,  243;  general  propo- 
sitions of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  248 ;  the 
Government  was  instituted  to  secure  the  rights  of  all 
the  citizens,  248 ;  the  demon  of  agitation  will  haunt  us 
If  we  ignore  the  rights  of  these  four  million  negroes,  249 ; 
substitute  offered,  249 ;  amendment  to  the  substitute  of- 
fered, 250;  no  work  more  momentous  than  bringing  the 
States  back  to  the  Union,  250;  features  of  the  bill,  250, 
251 ;  history  of  the  bill,  251,  252;  the  President's  plan 
of  reconstruction,  252 ;  his  views  of  the  bill  of  last  ses- 
sion, 252;  the  President's  will  undid  the  work  of  his 
friends  in  the  last  Congress,  258 ;  case  of  Arkansas,  258 ; 
Louisiana,  258 ;  what  does  this  bill  contemplate  and  pro- 
pose? 258;  a  temporary  Provisional  Government  over 
States  in  rebellion,  258;  confirmation  of  emancipation, 
254;  disfranchisement  of  civil  and  military  officers  of  the 
Confederacy,  254 ;  formation  of  new  State  constitutions, 
254 ;  to  incorporate  certain  conditions,  254 ;  if  the  State 
refuses  these  conditions,  it  Is  to  remain  a  Territory,  254; 
what  is  the  effect  of  all  this?  254;  the  bill  is  one  to  abol- 
ish slavery  and  to  enfranchise  the  negroes,  and  disfran- 
chise white  men,  255;  to  change  the  social  and  industrial 
system  of  eleven  States,  255;  where  is  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  do  these  things?  255;  the  same  bill  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  last  Congress,  256;  state  the 
case  and  predict  results  from  one  course  or  the  other, 
256;  bill  laid  on  the  table,  257;  another  bill  reported, 
257;  laid  on  the  table,  257. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  to  forfeit  the  fee  of  Insurgent  land- 
holders, 258 ;  passed,  258. 

In  the  Senate,  a  Joint  resolution  to  exclude  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  certain  States,  253;  amendment  moved  to 
except  Louisiana,  258;  a  distinction  between  Virginia 
and  Louisiana,  258 ;  if  we  decide  to  receive  her  vote,  we 
decide  a  State  government  to  be  in  existence  there,  259 ; 
position  of  that  State,  259 ;  none  of  these  States  can  be 
out  of  the  Union,  259 ;  are  the  local  authorities  of  Ten- 
n* Mee,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  now  in  insurrection  ? 
260 ;  is  it  competent  for  Congress  to  legislate  with  refer- 
ence to  counting  the  electoral  votes  ?  260 ;  have  we  any 
guide  in  the  Constitution?  260;  it  is  not  silent  on  this 
subject,  260 ;  part  of  wisdom  to  settle  this  question,  261 ; 
this  Is  all  wrong,  all  uncalled  for,  261 ;  amendment  pro- 
pofed,  262;  has  Congress  any  authority  to  legislate  on 
this  subject?  262;  are  the  votes  of  States  in  rebellion  to 
be  counted  ?  268 ;  to  restore  the  States  to  their  rights,  is 
it  necessary  to  enact  a  law  that  the  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed ?  268 ;  the  act  of  Congress  and  the  declaration  of 


'the  President,  264  what  are  the  facts  about  these  acts? 
265;  will  we  carry  out  the  arrangement  of  the  President, 
or  violate  it?  265;  effect  of  this  Joint  resolution,  266; 
what  is  it  proposed  to  answer  to  the  loyal  minority  of 
Louisiana?  266;  can  any  portion  of  a  State  attempt  to 
govern  the  whole?  267;  motion  to  postpone,  lost,  268; 
what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case  in  relation  to  Louisi- 
ana ?  263 ;  the  policy  of  the  President  is  denounced  as  a 
military  usurpation,  263 ;  has  Congress  no  powor  to  act 
on  the  question  whether  those  States  should  be  reor- 
ganized or  not  ?  269 ;  the  power  of  the  United  States  over 
a  conquered  State  is  the  ordinary  power  of  a  conqueror 
over  the  conquered,  269;  motion  to  except  Louisiana 
lost,  270;  Joint  resolution  passed,  270  ;  passed  in  the 
House,  271. 

In  the  Senate,  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  in 
reference  to  representation  offered,  271. 

Counting  the  electoral  votes,  271-274. 

In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  refer  the  credentials  of 
Joseph  Segar,  successor  of  L.  J.  Bowden,  of  Virginia, 
deceased,  to  the  Judiciary  committee,  274 ;  the  creden- 
tials are  proper  on  their  face,  274 ;  there  was  no  such  ob- 
jection made  to  the  predecessor,  274 ;  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  ascertain  if  these  credentials  come  from  a 
proper  source,  275 ;  the  whole  country  needs  to  be  en- 
lightened on  this  question,  275;  its  magnitude  not  ex- 
aggerated, 276;  we  are  a  progressive  people,  276;  duty 
of  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  credentials, 
276 ;  state  of  the  question,  277 ;  laid  on  the  table,  278. 

In  the  Senate,  a  Joint  resolution  recognizing  State 
government  of  Louisiana,  278;  amendment  moved  and 
lost,  278 ;  whence  does  the  President  derive  the  power 
to  prescribe  the  qualifications  for  voters  in  Louisiana? 
278;  how  was  the  government  formed?  279;  in  what 
respect  is  it  not  republican  in  form?  279;  no  act  of 
secession  can  take  a  State  out  of  this  Union,  279 ;  can  the 
Government  thus  Interfere  with  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
a  State?  279;  propositions  stated,  280;  an  amendment 
offered  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  280 ;  words  of  the  President's 
proclamation,  231 ;  nature  of  the  State  governments,  281 ; 
definition  of  a  State  in  the  Union,  282 ;  how  it  becomes 
out  of  the  Union,  288;  what  the  laws  of  nations  allow 
the  conqueror,  288 ;  the  Government  must  hold  the  South 
in  the  iron  gripe  of  war,  2S4 ;  has  it  the  same  rights  of 
conquest  over  a  State  ?  284;  it  must  be  final  Judge  how 
long  military  occupation  shall  last,  284;  the  facts  out  of 
which  this  question  has  arisen,  285 ;  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee thought  it  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  President 
to  bring  the  States  back,  but  Congress  could  do  it,  285 ; 
objections  to  tills  opinion,  285 ;  in  what  way  can  a  State 
come  back  ?  236 ;  qualifications  of  electors  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  State,  287 ;  nature  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed, 287 ;  there  is  a  strife  here,  288 ;  the  question  is. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  four  million  negroes  ?  288;  shall 
one- third  of  this  body  be  permitted  to  delay  an  important 
bill  ?  28S ;  a  stupendous  hoax,  289 ;  prior  orders  taken 
up,  289. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  never  to  recognize  the  Con* 
federate  debt  adopted,  289. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  relatlvo  to  the  sovereign 
capacity  of  the  President  offered,  289;  da  relative  to 
terms  of  negotiation,  290 ;  laid  on  the  table,  290 ;  resolu- 
tion on  apportionment  of  representation,  290 ;  adopted, 
290;  other  resolutions  offered,  291. 

In  the  Senate,  a  call  for  the  proceedings  of  the  recent 
Peace  Conference,  291,  292. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  relative  to  freedmen's  affairs  re- 
ported, 292 ;  It  will  not  accomplish  the  object  desired, 
292 ;  its  features,  292, 293 ;  what  it  proposes  to  repeal, 
298;  objections  considered,  294;  extracts  from  a  com 
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munleatlon  to  the  President,  294,  295;  farther  debate, 
295 ;  report  agreed  to,  296;  report  of  committee  of  con- 
ference considered  In  the  Senate,  297 ;  debate,  298 ;  adopt- 
ed, 299;  the  bill,  299. 

In  the  Senate,  oath  administered  to  Tice-President 
Johnson,  800;  his  address,  800. 

Connecticut— Assembling  of  the  Democratic  Convention, 
801;  resolutions,  801;  assembling  of  the  Republican 
Convention,  801 ;  resolutions,  801 ;  result  of  election,  802 ; 
State  debt,  802 ;  valuation  of  property,  802 ;  school  rand, 
802;  railroads,  802;  banki,  802;  troops  furnished,  808; 
vital  statistics,  808 ;  resolution  of  Legislature  on  national 
affairs,  808;  action  of  the  Legislature  on  granting  the 
suffrage  to  colored  men,  804 ;  vote  of  the  8tate  on  the 
question,  804. 

Cox* bss,  Joiur.— Senator  from  California,  205 ;  on  trials  by 
military  commission,  244 ;  on  reconstruction,  26S. 

Conspirators.— Set  Military  Commission. 

Com  win,  Thomas.— Birth,  804;  career,  804;  death,  804. 

Costa  /Woo.— See  Central  America. 

CotTzixa,  Dudley.— Birth,  804;  pursuits,  804;  death,  80S. 

Cow  ah,  Edoab.— 8enator  from  Pennsylvania,  205 ;  on  retal- 
iation, 229;  on  trials  by  military  commission,  245;  on 
the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana,  268-267 ;  on  the  admis- 
sion of  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  274, 

Cox,  Sautol  8.— Representative  from  Ohio,  205;  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  218;  on  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  225 ;  on  civil  prisoners,  289. 

Cbockxe,  Nathan  B.— Birth,  805;  education,  805;  career, 
805;  death,  805. 

m 

Davis,  Gabbstt.— Senator  from  Kentucky,  205 ;  on  giving 
freedom  to  families  of  colored  soldiers,  21S-221 ;  on  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  281-284 ;  on  the  electoral  vote  of 
Louisiana,  265. 

Davis,  Hbhbt  W.— Representative  from  Maryland,  205 ; 
offers  a  resolution  on  foreign  affairs,  206;  on  civil  pris- 
oners, 288-240 ;  on  reconstruction,  256 ;  birth,  805 ;  legal 
and  political  career,  805;  death,  806. 

Davis,  Jbitebson.— Reply  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  re- 
lation to  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Lee  as  Commander-in- 
chief,  188;  memorial  of  the  Georgia  Convention  for  the 
release  of,  897;  message  to  the  Congress  at  Richmond, 
March  18, 1865, 717 ;  petition  in  his  favor  from  the  ladles 
of  Abbeville  District,  S.  CL,  766 ;  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of,  802 ;  resolution  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  praying  his  release,  818. 

Davis,  Thomas  T.— Representative  from  New  York, 205;  on 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  210. 

Daws*,  Hxrsv  L.— Representative  from  Massachusetts,  205; 
on  reconstruction,  250. 

Delakcby,  William  Hbathootb,— Birth,  806;  education, 
806;  labors,  806;  visits  to  England,  806 ;  death,  806. 

Delaware.— Area  and  population,  806;  financial  resources, 
806;  national  banking  system  authorized,  807 ;  internal 
improvements,  807 ;  slavery  abolished,  807. 

Denmark.— King  and  heir  apparent,  807 ;  reduced  area  and 
population,  807;  dominions,  807;  Inhabitants  in  large 
cities,  807;  statistics  of  churches,  807;  debt  and  finances, 
807 ;  army  and  navy,  807. 

Dialysis.— Utilization  of  brine,  807;  Mr.  Whltelaw's  mode 
of  freshening  salt  meats,  807 ;  Dr.  Morgan's  mode  of  pre-, 
serving  the  flesh  of  animals,  808;  detection  of  vegetable 
poisons,  80S. 

Dcmaw,  Btboit.— Birth,  808;  education,  80S;  acquirements, 
80S ;  career,  809 ;  death,  809. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence,  etc — Recognition  of  tho  end 
of  the  war  by  Earl  Russell,  809 ;  Secretary  Seward's  letter 


to  Sir  T.  W.  H.  Bruce,  809,  810;  his  note  to  Beentny 
Welles,  810;  the  cruiser  8hcnandoah,  810;  letter  of  Mr 
Adams  to  Earl  Russell  in  relation  to  the  Sheaudoih, 
811-818;  delivered  up  to  the  United  States  Consul  it 
Liverpool,  818;  Earl  Clarendon's  reply  to  Mr.  Adams, 
818-815 ;  second  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  referred  to  m  u 
answer  to  Earl  Clarendon,  815-819;  6oothern  emigration 
to  Mexico,  819 ;  Mexican  complicity  with  the  rebels,  839 ; 
Dr.  Gwin's  schemes,  820;  the  French  occupation,  So, 
821;  non-recognition  of  Maximilian,  821;  the  Chuki 
Windsor  extradition  case,  822;  opinion  of  Mr.  Juitiee 
Smith  in  relation  to  the  St  Albans  raiders,  822, 82* 

Doolittle,  Jambs  R.— Senator  from  Wisconsin,  205;  on  i» 
construction,  263,  269. 

Dbattok,  Pxkgxval. — Birth,  828 ;  naval  services,  634 ;  death, 
824. 

Duahb,  William  J.— Birth,  824 ;  career,  824;  death,  824. 

Dutin,  Axdbk  Mabib  Jbak  J  acquis.— Birth,  824;  legal  ud 
political  career,  821;  death,  824. 

Du  Poirr,  Samuel  Fbaxcis. — Birth,  825 ;  naval  gerrleca,l33; 
death,  826. 

IS 

Eastlakb,  Sib  Chablbs  Lock.— Birth,  826;  pictures  tad 
works,  826;  death,  826. 

Ecuador.— Ministerial  departments,  826;  area  and  popna- 
tiun,  826;  chief  cities,  826;  value  of  exports,  826;  In- 
surrectionary movement,  826. 

Edgabtox,  Joseph.— Representative  from  Indiana,  299;  oil 
reconstruction,  251. 

Electoral  Votes.— Counted  by  Congress,  271-274. 

Euot,  Thomas  D.— Representative  from  Massaehasctti, 
205;  on  reconstruction,  249;  on  frcedmen's  affairs,  2M- 
296. 

Europe.— Territorial  change,  827;  peaceful  relations,  527; 
distant  wars,  827;  elections  in  England,  Italy,  and5pil» 
827;  municipal  elections  in  Franco,  827;  the  ProernsiT* 
party  in  Sweden,  827;  affairs  in  Hungary,  827;  in  Prus- 
sia, Germany,  and  Russia,  828;  telegraphic  eonrannie*- 
tton  with  America,  828 ;  growth  of  shipping  ef  nrima 
countries,  828;  proportion  of  sailors  to  number  tad  si« 
of  ships,  82S ;  geographical  explorations,  et&,  8Si 

Etkuett,  Edwabd.— Birth,  828 ;  education,  823 ;  earl j  caw 
829;  political  life,  829 ;  visit  to  Europe,  880;  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  880 ;  Secretary  of  State,  880 ;  In  the  Sea- 
ate,  880 ;  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  8S1 ;  death, 
881 ;  characteristics,  881 ;  personal  habits,  831 


Fenian  Brotherhood.— Origin,  832 ;  organisation,  882;  oath, 
8S8;  Congresses  at  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  888;  On- 
grcss  at  Philadelphia,  884;  new  constitution, 884;  relets 
of  John  MJtcholl,  884 ;  the  organltaiion  in  Ireland,  84; 
escape  of  James  Stephens,  885;  alarm  in  tho  Brfefei 
American  provinces,  88& 

Finances  of  the  United  States.— Actual  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  rear,8S5; 
estimates  for  the  remaining  three-quarters.  885;  excess 
of  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  over  estimates,  $5; 
laws  authorizing  loans,  885 ;  amount  of  loans  antborteJ, 
836;  receipts  of  the  Government  from  ertraordlmrr 
sources,  886;  total  expenditures,  886;  items  of  \taas* 
and  decrease  of  the  public  debt,  836;  amount  of  Cnitel 
States  notes  or  currency  in  circulation,  887;  ftsettonil 
currency  outstanding,  887 ;  actual  receipts  snd  expendi- 
tures for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  W  881; 
estimates  for  the  remaining  three-quarters,  887;  estl- 
mates  for  1867,  837;  legal  tender  notes  In  clrcnbtloa, 
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837;  notes  furnished  to  national  bonks,  887;  treasury  and 
compound  Interest  notes,  887 ;  total  amount  of  paper 
money,  Oct  81, 887 ;  question  as  to  its  legality,  887, 889 ; 
tabular  statement  of  the  national  debt  on  June  80, 888; 
bank  note  circulation  at  various  periods,  889 ;  inflation 
of  prices,  889-  gold  balance  against  the  country,  889 ; 
contraction  of  the  currency,  889,  840 ;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  840, 
841 ;  table  of  the  public  debt  from  1791  to  1866, 841 ;  table 
of  the  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  lu  the 
States  and  Territories  in  1850  and  I860,  841;  value  of 
farms,  live  stock,  etc.,  842;  agricultural  products,  842; 
other  products,  842;  sales  of  gold  coin,  842;  value  of 
bullion  deposited  at  tho  mint  and  branches,  842 ;  coinage, 
842;  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Southern  States, 
842, 848;  table  of  the  annual  product  of  manufacturing 
industry,  848;  tables  of  the  price  of  gold  fur  1862, 844; 
for  1868, 845;  for  1S64, 846;  for  1865, 847 ;  prices  of  Gov- 
ernment paper  at  New  York  for  1865, 848;  prices  of  rail- 
road shares  in  1865, 843;  gold  and  silver  deposited  at  the 
mint  and  branches  since  1847, 848 ;  gold  and  silver  of  do- 
mestic production  deposited,  848;  prices  in  New  York 
of  leading  articles  of  commerce  for  eight  years,  849; 
business  failures  in  tho  Northern  States  for  nine  years, 
849. 
Vine  Aria.— In  England,  850;  enormous  rise  in  the  value  of 
pictures,  850 ;  sale  of  Mr.  Wallis's  collection,  850 ;  of  sir. 
Blackburn's,  850 ;  of  Mr.  Reeves's,  850 ;  of  Mr.  Kno wles's, 
850;  of  John  Leech's  sketches,  drawings,  eta,  850;  and 
of  those  of  David  Roberts,  851 ;  sales  of  collections  of 
water-color  drawings,  851;  annual  exhibitions,  851; 
mural  decorations  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  851 ; 
Church's  pictures  in  London,  851 ;  embellishment*  of  St. 
Paul's?  Cathedral,  852;  restoration  of  8t  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dra), 852;  plastic  art,  852;  acquisitions  of  the  British 
Museum,  832;  South  Kensington  Museum,  858;  Royal 
Academy,  858;  wood  engraving,  858;  new  method  of 
decorating  pottery,  858;  deceased  artists,  858. 

In  France,  858;  sale  of  Count  de  Pourtales-Gorgier's 
collection,  858;  of  Baron  Grootelinsdt's  gallery,  854;  of 
the  Doc  de  Moray's  collection,  854;  mural  pictures  at 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  854 ;  exhibitions  of  water-color 
drawings,  854 ;  architectural  improvements,  854;  plastic 
art,  854 ;  Dore's  illustrated  edition  of  the  Bible,  854. 

In  Germany,  855;  frescoes  In  the  new  museum  at  Ber- 
lin, 855;  new  method  of  cleaning  pictures,  855;  destruc- 
tion of  works  of  art  at  Brunswick,  855 ;  statue  of  Prince 
Albert  at  Coburg,  855. 

In  Belgium,  855. 

In  Italy,  855;  works  In  sculpture,  855;  American  ar- 
tists, 855;  statue  of  Hercules  exhumed,  855;  discovery 
of  Raphael's  u  Madonna  dl  Loreto,"  855;  American 
sculptors  at  Florence,  856;  equestrian  statue  of  Nero 
exhumed  at  Pompeii,  856;  colossal  statue  of  Claudius 
exhumed  at  Civlta  Lavinia,  856. 

In  the  United  States,  856;  development  during  tho 
war,  856;  sale  of  Mr.  John  Wolfe's  gallery,  856;  large 
Importation  of  foreign  pictures,  556;  character  of  Ameri- 
can pictures,  857 ;  private  collections  in  New  York,  857 ; 
National  Academy  of  Design,  857 ;  exhibition  of  1865, 
857;  academicians  and  associates,  857;'  Artists'  Fund 
Society,  and  other  exhibitions,  858 ;  dealers'  exhibitions, 
853 ;  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fino 
Arts,  853 ;  Capitol  and  other  decorations  at  Washington, 
859;  polychromy,  859. 
ffrrznoT,  Robkbt.— Birth,  859 ;  naval  and  Parliamentary  ca- 
reer, 859 ;  works,  859 ;  suicide,  859. 
Florid  a.— William  Marvin  appointed  Provisional  Governor, 
859;  confiscations,  859;  pardons,  859;  Governor's  proc- 
lamation, 860 ;  proclamation  ordering  an  election  of  dele- 


gates to  a  convention,  860-862;  convention  assembled  at 
Tallahassee,  862 ;  message  of  Governor  Marvin,  862 ;  or- 
dinance relative  to  secession,  862 ;  ordinance  abolishing 
slavery,  862 ;  ordinance  repudiating  the  State  debt,  868 
ordinance  denning  the  position  of  freedmen  in  courts  of 
justice,  868;  election  of  Governor  and  State  officers  or- 
dered, 868:  Governor  Marvin's  despatch  to  President 
Johnson,  868 ;  despatch  of  Secretary  Seward  to  Governor 
Marvin,  868 ;  election,  868 ;  David  S.  Walker  chosen  Gov- 
ernor, 868;  vote,  868;  organization  of  the  Legislature, 
868;  choice  of  Senators,  868;  despatches  of  President 
Johnson  to  Governor  Marvin,  868;  Governor  Marvin  on 
the  condition  of  affairs,  864;  people  impoverished,  864. 

Foster,  LAJMYrrra  8.— Senator  from  Connecticut,  205;  on 
the  admission  of  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  275-277. 

France.— Emperor,  864;  five  governmental  divisions,  864; 
elections,  864;  area  and  population,  864;  disinclination 
to  emigrate,  864;  population  of  Algeria,  865;  area  and 
population  of  colonies  and  protected  countries,  865; 
budget  for  1866, 865 ;  composition  of  the  army,  865 ;  and 
of  the  navy,  865;  Imports  and  exports,  865;  movements 
of  shipping,  866;  amount  of  shipping,  866;  Papal  Ency- 
clical, 866;  address  of  the  Emperor  to  the  French  Cham- 
bers, 866 ;  M.  Thiers  on  the  Roman  question,  867 ;  MM. 
Rouher  and  Schneider  on  President  Lincoln,  867;  letter 
of  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  on  the  death  of  President  Lincoln, 
867;  reply,  868;  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  Algeria,  868; 
proclamations  to  Europeans  and  Arabs,  868 ;  letter  of  the 
Emperor  to  Prince  Napoleon  in  relation  to  his  speech  at 
Ajoccio,  868;  restrictions  on  the  press,  868;  municipal 
elections,  869 ;  relations  with  Mexico,  869 ;  relations  with 
the  United  States,  869 ;  the  Emperor  on  the  Mexican  ex- 
pedition, 870;  relations  with  Italy  and  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  870;  diplomatic  correspondence,  819-822; 
topographical  survey,  884. 

Frankfort.— Government,  870;  area  and  population,  870; 
religious  statistics,  870;  budget,  870;  public  debt,  870 ; 
threatening  note  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  870. 

Freedmen  and  Refugee*.— OtHer  of  General  Sherman  re- 
serving Islands  and  rice  lands  to  negroes,  870;  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  established,  871 ;  General  Howard  ap- 
pointed chief  commissioner,  871 ;  commissioners,  871 ; 
organization  of  the  bureau,  872 ;  General  Howard's  cir- 
culars of  instructions,  872-874;  circular  in  relation  to 
abandoned  lands,  878 ;  tabular  statement  of  lands  held 
and  restored,  878;  Government  action  la  relation  to 
freedmen  on  the  coast  islands,  874;  mission  of  Gen- 
eral Howard,  874;  lands  libelled  in  Virginia,  875;  em- 
ployment, 875;  schools,  875,  876;  Government  farms, 
875;  free  transportation,  875;  rations,  875;  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  bureau,  876;  sickness  and  mortality, 
876;  tabular  statement  of  freedmen  treated  by  the  med- 
ical department,  876 ;  white  refugees  received  at  the  hos- 
pitals, 876 ;  educational  statistics,  877 ;  General  Howard 
on  the  value  of  the  bureau,  877 ;  number  of  freedmen 
receiving  supplies  in  various  States,  878. 

O 

Gaxson,  Jons  B.— Representative  from  New  York,  205; 

on  civil  prisoners,  288. 
Gasfixld,  James  A.— Representative  from  Ohio,  205;  on 

civil  prisoners,  240. 
Gasksll,  Elizabeth  Cugbokks.— Birth,  878 ;  works,  878; 

death,  878. 
Oastein.— Description,  878;  convention  between  Austria 

and  Prussia,  878. 
Geographical  Exploration*  and  JHeeoperiee.— Number  of 

publications,  878;  explorations  in  the  arctic  regions,  879 ; 

in  British  America,  879;  California,  879;  Mexico,  879  • 
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Central  America,  880;  New  Granada,  880;  Costa  Rica, 
880;  Brazil,  880,  881;  Argentine  Confederation,  882; 
Chill,  8S2;  Bolivia,  888;  Atlantic  Ocean,  888;  Sea  of 
Sargasso,  888;  topographical  survey  of  France,  884; 
new  maps  of  Switzerland,  884 ;  Amsterdam  canal,  884 ; 
coast  of  Jutland,  884;  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland, 
884;  Spitsbergen,  884;  measurement  of  an  arc  of  me- 
ridian across  Europe,  884 ;  exploration  of  Lake  Ladoga, 
884:  Northern  Bussia,8S5;  the  Alps,  885;  Montenegro, 
885;  Crete  or  Candlo,  835,  836;  the  JEgcon  Sea,  880; 
Bosnia,  886 ;  Pompeii,  8S6 ;  chartography  In  Europe,  886 ; 
the  Wahatlte  kingdom,  886;  kingdom  of  Dlstcel  Sbomer, 
8S7;  Northern  Arabia,  8S7 ;  Syria  and  Palestine,  887 ;  the 
Caucasian  provinces,  887,  8S8;  Turkestan,  883;  India, 
889;  Egypt,  889;  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  8S9 ;  Western 
Africa,  890;  Australia,  800. 
Georgia. — Congratulatory  address  of  General  Sherman,  891 ; 
protection  of  loyal  citizens,  891 ;  action  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Legislature,  891 ;  despatch  of  General  Johnston  an- 
noundng  his  convention  with  Sherman,  892;  under 
military  rule,  892 ;  destitution  of  the  Inhabitants,  892, 
898;  affairs  in  Atlanta,  893;  Jamos  Johnson  appointed 
Provisional  Governor,  898 ;  address,  898 ;  proclamation 
for  a  convention,  894 ;  order  of  General  Steedman  re- 
specting freedmen,  895 ;  meeting  of  the  convention,  895 ; 
oath  administered  to  members,  895;  Governor's  mes- 
sage, 895;  repeal  of  the  secession  ordinance,  896;  letter 
of  President  Johnson,  896;  debate,  896;  Congressional 
districts,  896;  memorial  for  the  release  of  Jefferson  Da- 
vis and  others,  897 ;  Constitution  modified,  897 ;  letter 
of  President  Johnson  in  relation  to  militia,  897;  procla- 
mation of  Governor  Johnson  in  relation  to  militia,  897 ; 
address  of  the  convention  to  President  Johnson,  898 ; 
new  State  Legislature,  898;  address  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  898;  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
adopted,  898;  despatches  to  President  Johnson,  898;  his 
reply  898. ;  despatch  of  the  President  to  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  899  ;  inaugural  address  of  Governor  Jen- 
kins, 899 ;  the  Provisional  Governor  relieved,  400 ;  letter 
of  Governor  Jenkins  to  Mr.  Seward,  400 ;  legislative  ac- 
tion respecting  freedmen,  400. 

Germany. — Constitution  of  the  Confederacy,  400;  army, 
400 ;  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Diet,  400 ;  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  question,  400-402. 

Gilus,  Jambs  MsLvnr.— Birth,  402;  naval  services,  402; 
death,  402. 

Oilkan,  Cbajtdlks  Bobbdts.— Birth,  402 ;  professional  ca- 
reer and  works,  403. 

C/om.— Crystalline  nature,  408;  solubility  and  erosion, 
404 ;  efflorescent  and  deliquescent  sorts,  404 ;  coloration 
of  glass  as  ordinarily  manufactured,  405 ;  coloration  of 
glass  by  selenium,  405;  a  new  or  chrome  aventurtne, 
405;  restoration  of  stained  glass  of  windows,  406;  new 
works  and  papers  on  glass,  406. 

QoBDOv,  Gsoaos  William.— Letter  to  Secretary  Cardwell, 
447, 448 ;  trial  by  court-martial,  449 ;  execution,  449. 

Gould,  Hank  ah  Flaoo.— Birth,  406;  works,  406;  death, 
406. 

Graham,  Jakes  Dctwcaw.— Birth,  406;  military  and  other 
services,  407 ;  death,  407. 

Geanobr,  Gaic.  Eobbbt  8.— Order  in  relation  to  negroes  in 
Texas,  787. 

Gziirr,  Gxx.  Ulysses  S.— Movements  against  Richmond, 
53;  correspondence  with  Lee,  64 ;  farewell  to  the  troops, 
74;  order  putting  a  stop  to  irregular  traffic  in  Virginia, 
184;  report  of  army  operations  In  1864-HJ5,  719-742 ;  in- 
structions to  Gen.  Banks,  721 ;  instructions  to  Gen.  But- 
ler, 721 ;  despatches  in  relation  to  Gon.  Hunter's  move- 
ments, 725 ;  instructions  to  Gen.  Hunter,  727;  despatches 
to  Gen.  Sherman,  781 ;  instructions  to  Gens.  Butler  and 


Terry  for  the  Fort  Fisher  expeditions,  788, 784;  lustra*. 
tions  to  Gen.  Schofleld,  785;  instructions  to  Gen* 
Thomas  and  Sheridan,  786 ;  communication  to  Gen. 
Thomas,  787 ;  instructions  for  a  general  movement  of  tat 
armies  operating  against  Richmond,  787;  instructions  to 
Gon.  Sheridan,  788-743 ;  correspondence  with  Gen.  Lm 
in  relation  to  surrender,  740,  741 ;  report  to  President 
Johnson  on  the  condition  of  the  South,  809. 

Great  Britain.— Area  and  population,  407 ;  death  of  lb 
Cobden,  407 ;  address  to  the  Queen  in  relation  to  the  is* 
sassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  407 ;  autograph  letter  of  tho 
Queen,  407 ;  increased  emigration  to  tho  United  States 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  407;  Confederate  craters, 
407;  the  Shenandoah,  407;  Greenwich  Hospital,  40S; 
sewerage  of  London,  409;  censure  of  Lord  Westtonr 
for  nepotism,  408 ;  Lord  Cranworth  appointed  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  408;  dissolution  of  Parliament,  408; 
elections  in  August,  408 ;  cattle  plague  and  cholera,  408; 
death  of  Viscount  Palmerston,  408 ;  members  of  the  sev 
cabinet,  408;  riot  in  Jamaica,  403;  Fenian  excitement, 
403 ;  revenue  and  expenditure,  408 ;  cost  of  maintaining 
the  army  and  navy,  409 ;  income  tax,  409 ;  national  debt, 
409 ;  bank-note  circulation,  409 ;  gold,  silver,  and  beam 
coinage,  409;  total  imports  and  exports,  409;  declared 
value  of  produce  and  manufactures,  409;  arrinls  and 
clearances  of  British  and  foreign  vessels,  409;  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  in  Great  Britain  sad 
the  colonies,  409 ;  foreign-built  vessels  registered,  409; 
imports  of  cotton,  409  ;  appropriations  for  educational 
purposes,  409 ;  statistics  of  national  schools  in  Ireland, 
409, 410;  statistics  of  the  constabulary  force  of  England 
and  Wales,  410;  metropolitan  police,  410;  statistics  of 
tho  *»  dangerous  classes"  In  England  and  Wales, 410; 
statistics  of  criminals,  410 ;  of  prostitutes,  410 ;  number 
of  crimes,  apprehensions,  and  convictions,  410 ;  summary 
proceedings  before  magistrates,  410 ;  number  of  commit- 
ments to  prison,  410;  statistics  of  reformatory  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  410 ;  births  In  England  and  Wales,  414; 
marriages  snd  deaths,  411 ;  oldest  persons,  411;  birth*, 
montages,  and  deaths  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  411;  a- 
cess  of  births  over  deaths,  411 ;  total  emigration,  411. 

Greece.— King,  411 ;  area  and  population,  411 ;  capital,  411; 
Ionian  Isles,  411;  receipts  and  expenditures,  411;  debt, 
411 ;  army  and  navy,  411 ;  movement  of  shipping,  411; 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  411 ;  Constitutional  As- 
sembly dissolved,  411 ;  action  of  the  National  Assembly, 
411 ;  resignation  of  Kanaris,  411;  action  of  the  new 
National  Assembly,  411;  resignation  of  Bulgaria,  411; 
departure  of  Count  Sponnock,  411 ;  unsatlsfactoiy  cos* 
dition  of  affairs,  411. 

Greek  Church.— In  Austria,  412;  the  Moldo-Walbciiaa 
Church,  412 ;  attempted  interference  of  the  Saltan,  412; 
reorganization,  412 ;  movement  toward  a  union  with  the 
Anglican  Church,  412;  letters  of  Prince  Orloff  to  tbe 
u  Moscow  Gazette  *•  and  u  London  Times,"  412;  history 
of  the  movement,  from  the  "Fall  Mall  GazeuVMll; 
tho  Church  in  Servia,  418 ;  In  the  kingdom  of  Grwea. 

418.  . 

Grimes,  J.  W.— Senator  from  Iowa,  205;  on  the  Fretdmai 

bill,  297 ;  on  the  government  in  Louisiana,  239. 
Guatemala, — See  Central  America. 


Habeas  Corpus.— Opinion  of  Horace  Bmney,  414;  nombef 
of  arbitrary  arrests  In  138l-'G5, 414 ;  case  of  Mr.  CbetbM 
414;  case  of  Bicklcy,  414;  order  of  Mr.  Stanton,  414; 
case  of  CoL  Baker,  414, 419;  caso  of  Walker  «.  Gnns, 
415;  verdict  against  Gen.  Scruggs,  415;  damages  gird 
in  the  case  of  Sturtevant  vs.  N.  H.  Allen,  415;  deciak* 
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of  Judge  Thompson  in  tbo  cose  of  William  B.  N.  Coz- 
xens,  415;  case  of  Thomas  C.  A.  Dexter,  416-420;  returns 
of  CoL  Brooks  and  Gen.  Woods,  416;  remarks  of  Judge 
Busteed  on  the  returns,  416;  attachment  against  Oen. 
Woods,  417;  opinion  of  Jndge  Busteed,  417-419 ;  answer 
of  Gen.  Woods,  419;  telegrams  of  President  Johnson 
to  Gen.  Thomas,  419 ;  telegram  of  Gen.  Thomas  to  Gen. 
Woods,  419 ;  Judge  Busteed's  summary  and  opinion,  420 ; 
proclamation  of  President  Johnson  revoking  the  suspen- 
sion of,  in  various  States,  421. 

Haoany,  Jons  B.— Birth,  421 ;  ministerial  labors,  421 ;  death, 
421. 

Hale,  John  P.— Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  205 ;  on  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  284 ;  on  the  electoral  vote  of  Louisi- 
ana, 260;  on  the  Freedmen's  Bill,  297. 

Hali  burton,  Thomas  Chandler.— Birth,  421 ;  Parliament- 
ary career,  works,  421 ;  death,  421. 

Hamburg. — Legislative  power,  421 ;  burgomasters,  421 ;  area 
and  population,  422 ;  budget,  422 ;  public  debt,  422 ;  army 
contingent,  422;  imports  and  exports,  422;  movement 
of  shipping,  422 ;  number  of  vessels,  422. 

Haiclike,  Leonid  as  Lent.— Birth,  422;  clerical  and  literary 
labors,  422 ;  charities,  422 ;  death,  422. 

Hanover.— King,  422;  area  and  population,  422;  religious 
statistics,  422;  capital,  422;  budget,  422;  debt,  422; 
army,  422 ;  merchant  navy,  422. 

IIaiiptox,  Wade.— Letter  to  Gen.  Sherman,  49. 

Harlan,  James. — Senator  from  Iowa,  205;  on  retaliation, 
228 ;  on  administering  the  oath,  236-23*. 

Harms,  Louis.— Birth,  423 ;  pastoral  labors  in  Ilermannsburg, 
423;  mission  among  the  Caffres,  421;  Missionsblatt, 
424;  death,  424. 

Harris,  Benj.  G.— Representative  from  Maryland,  205 ;  on 
giving  freedom  to  families  of  colored  soldiers,  223. 

Harris,  Iba.— Senator  from  New  York,  205 ;  on  the  electoral 
vote  of  Louisiana,  259. 

XT-r/tL— Boundaries,  424;  area  and  population,  424;  chief 
towns  and  ports,  424 ;  President  and  National  Assembly. 
424;  Imports  and  exports  in  1860-'63,  424;  movement  of 
shipping,  424 ;  insurrection,  424 ;  amnesty  proclamation, 
425;  martial  law,  425;  death  of  Gen.  Morriset,  425;  de- 
feat of  the  rebels,  425 ;  investment  of  Cape  Haytien,425; 
British  gunboat  Bulldog  blown  up,  425;  batteries  de- 
molished by  British  gunboats,  425;  assault  by  Geflrard's 
troops,  425 ;  escape  of  Gen.  Salnave  in  the  Be  Soto,  425; 
the  town  fired  and  sacked,  425;  educational  statistics, 
425. 

Hekbebsox,  Johx  B.— Senator  from  Missouri,  205;-  on  re- 
taliation, etc.,  231 ;  on  the  government  in  Louisiana,  279. 

Hendricks,  Tnos.  A. — Senator  from  Indiana,  205 ;  on  retali- 
ation, 227-280 ;  on  requiring  an  oath,  237 ;  on  trials  by 
military  commission,  244 ;  on  the  government  in  Louisi- 
ana, 28S. 

Hsbbino,  Jons  Frederick.— Birth,  426;  paintings,  426; 
death,  426. 

Hette.— Hesse-Cassel :  elector,  426;  provinces,  426;  area  and 
population,  420;  capital,  426;  budget,  426;  conflict  be- 
tween government  and  people,  426.  Hesse-Darmstadt : 
grand-duke,  426;  provinces,  426;  area  and  population, 
426;  religious  statistics,  426;  capital  and  largest  city, 
426;  budget,  426;  debt,  426;  army,  426.  Hesse-Horn- 
burg;  landgrave,  426;  area  and  population,  426;  budget, 
426 ;  army,  426. 

Qbtbbbington,  William  M.— Birth,  426 ;  career,  426 ;  work?, 
427;  death,  426. 

nrLDRxm,  Biohard.— Birth,  427 ;  professional  and  literary 
career,  427 ;  death,  428. 

Hill,  Ambrose  Powell.— Birth,  423 ;  services  in  the  Con- 
federate armies,  428 ;  death,  428. 

Holden,  William  G.— Appointed  Provisional  Governor  of 


North  Carolina,  625;  proclamation,  625;  message  to  the 
Convention,  626;  thanks  of  President  Johnson,  623; 
relieved,  629;  letter  to  Mr.  Seward,  629. 

JTottancL—Sea  Netherlands 

BoUiein.—See  Schleawig-IIdleiein. 

Honduras.— See  Central  America. 

Hooker,  Sib  William  Jackson.— Birth,  429 ;  botanical  re- 
searches, 429;  works,  429;  death,  429. 

Howabd,  Jacob  M.— Senator  from  Michigan,  205 ;  on  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  226, 232 ;  on  retaliation,  223-230 ; 
on  trials  by  military  commission,  243 ;  on  reconstruc- 
tion, 269 ;  on  the  admission  of  a  Senator  from  Virginia, 
275,  270;  on  the  government  in  Louisiana,  281 ;  on  the 
Freedmen's  BUI,  800. 

Howabd,  Gen.  Oliver  O. — Appointed  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  871 ;  circulars  of  instructions 
872-874 ;  his  advocacy  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  877. 

Hungary.— Former  territorial  divisions,  429 ;  population  and 
proportions  of  races,  429;  federation  policy,  429;  letter 
of  convocation,  429 ;  rescript  to  the  royal  government  of 
Hungary,  429 ;  electoral  campaign,  480 ;  old  conserva- 
tives, 480;  "address"  party,  430;  "resolution"  party, 
430;  result  of  the  election,  480 ;  opening  of  the  Diet  by 
the  emperor,  480;  the  u  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  480 ;  policy 
Indicated  by  the  emperor,  481 ;  oloction  of  a  president 
and  vice-president  by  tho  Chamber,  481;  composition  of 
the  upper  chamber  of  the  Diet,  481 ;  Transylvania  depu- 
ties, 431 ;  Croatian  diet,  432. 

Hunter,  B.  M.  T.— Speech  in  Richmond  on  the  peaco  ne- 
gotiations, 191. 

Hunteb,  W.— Despatches  to  Govs.  Marvin  and  Walker,  3C3 ; 
to  tho  French  Minister,  SOS. 


Illinois.— Population,  482;  assessed  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property,  482 ;  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  432 ; 
financial  condition,  482 ;  debt,  482 ;  Inauguration  of  Gov. 
Oglesby,  482 ;  election  for  county  officers,  482 ;  manu- 
factures, 482;  cotton  crop,  432 ;  artesian  well  at  Chicago, 
482, 438 ;  Crosby's  Opora-House,  488 ;  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 488 ;  Hllnols  and  Michigan  canal  to  be  completed, 
488 ;  progress  of  the  Lake  tunnel,  488 ;  cost  of  buildings 
erected  In  Chicago  In  1865,  488 ;  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  in  Chicago,  438 ;  shipments  of  flour 
and  grain,  488;  receipts  of  cattle  and  hogs,  488;  losses 
by  fires,  488;  election  of  local  officers,  438 ;  Legislature, 
433. 

India,  British.— Constitution  of  the  government,  434 ;  reve- 
nue and  expenditure,  484 ;  budget,  484 ;  debt,  434 ;  area 
and  estimated  population,  484;  number  of  native  and 
European  troops,  484;  imports  and  exports,  484;  law 
commissioners,  484;  Parsers,  484;  preservation  of  tho 
forests,  434;  railway  statistics,  484;  Hindoo  literature, 
435;  religious  reform  movements,  485;  war  with  Bootan, 
485;  treaty  of  peace  signed,  486;  progress  of  tho  Sua- 
sions in  Centra]  Asia,  486 ;  emissarie3  to  Bokhara,  Khiva, 
and  Khokand,  486;  complication  with  the  authorities  of 
Netherlands  India,  436 ;  statistics  of  Indian  commerce, 
486. 

Indiana.— Organization  of  the  Legislature,  436;  inaugura- 
tion of  Gov.  Morton,  486 ;  special  session  in  November 
486;  measures  recommended  by  tho  Governor,  487* 
State  debt,  487;  probable  reduction  of  the  debt,  487; 
State  bonds,  437 ;  an  enumeration  of  white  inhabitants 
to  be  made  in  1866, 487 ;  tax  for  the  support  of  soldiers' 
families,  etc,  487 ;  negroes  made  competent  witnesses, 
488;  apportionment  of  the  fund  fcr  the  relief  of  soldiers' 
families,  488 ;  number  of  troops  furnished  during  the 
war,  483 ;  apportionment  of  the  common  school  revenue, 
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48S;  normal  school,  483;  action  of  tla  Senate  In  relation 
to  schools  for  colored  children,  48S ;  Harbor  Convention 
at  Michigan  City,  438;  pardon  of  Bowles,  Horsey,  and 
Mulligan,  found  guilty  of  treason,  48S;  election  for  local 
officers,  433. 

Indians.— See  Territories,  U.  8. 

Indium.— Separation  effected,  438 ;  description,  438;  specific 
gravity  and  equivalent,  488b 

Insurance—yew  life  insurance  companies  In  New  York, 
483 ;  new  insurance  companies  In  New  England,  489 ; 
probable  increase  In  tho  rates  of  fire  Insurance,  489 ;  cap- 
ital stock  of  fire  Insurance  companies  In  New  York  in 
1S65,  489 ;  marine  disasters  reported  at  New  York  In 
1861-65,  table  of  monthly  losses  of  underwriters' in  1861- 
'65, 489 ;  causes  of  the  late  unusual  losses,  440 ;  life-sav- 
ing raft,  440 ;  returns  of  life  insurance  companies  in  New 
York  In  1865, 440 ;  insurance  business  in  Massachusetts, 
440 ;  increased  business  of  foreign  companies,  440. 

Iowa.— Negro  suffrage  question,  441 ;  soldier's  convention, 
441 ;  Republican  convention,  441 ;  results  of  the  October 
election,  441 ;  receipts  and  expenditures,  441 ;  debt,  441 ; 
number  of  troops  furnished  during  the  war,  441 ;  claims 
against  the  United  States,  441 ;  white  and  colored  pop- 
ulation in  1868  and  1865, 441 ;  number  of  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  insane,  441 ;  number  of  dwelling  houses,  441 ; 
miles  of  railroad,  442 ;  statistics  of  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture, 442 ;  educational  statistics,  442 ;  University  at 
Iowa  City,  442 ;  permanent  school  fund,  442 ;  corn  as 
fuel,  442 ;  letter  of  President  Johnson  to  members  of  the 
bar  in  Lee  County,  442. 

Italy.— King  and  heir  apparent,  442 ;  ministry  and  legisla- 
ture, 442 ;  area  and  population,  442 ;  budget,  448 ;  public 
debt,  448 ;  army  and  navy,  448 ;  imports  and  exports, 
448 ;  movement  of  shipping,  448 ;  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels,  448 ;  circulation  of  the  Papal  Encyclical,  448 
the  Duke  de  Persigny  on  the  Roman  question,  443 
brigands  In  Southern  Italy,  418 ;  the  death  penalty,  443 
ecclesiastical  reform,  448;  public  manifestations  in  rela- 
tion to  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  448 ;  nego- 
tiations with  the  Holy  See,  444 ;  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, 444 ;  measures  proposed  by  tho  ministry,  444, 445 ; 
electoral  campaign,  445;  the  Catholic  party,  445;  the 
44  Party  of  Action,"  445;  u  Moderate  Liberals,"  445 ;  pro- 
gress of  Liberalism,  445 ;  speech  of  the  king  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  445,  446 ;  resignation  of  ministers, 
456 ;  relations  with  Rome  and  Austria,  446;  recognition, 
446 ;  withdrawal  of  French  troops  from  Rome  begun,  446. 


Jamaica.— Disturbances  In,  22;  situation,  446;  counties,  446; 
area,  446;  population,  447 ;  negro  insurrections,  447 ;  in- 
surrection in  October,  447-454 ;  Dr.  Underbill's  inquiries, 
447 ;  effect  of  the  publication  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Card  well, 
447 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Gordon  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  447, 448 ;  oat- 
break  at  Morant  Bay,  448 ;  martial  law  proclaimed,  448 ; 
trial  by  court-martial  and  execution  of  Mr.  Gordon,  449 ; 
large  numbers  shot  or  hung,  449 ;  action  of  the  Governor 
endorsed  by  the  Legislature,  449 ;  extreme  measures  In- 
troduced, 449 ;  bill  disfranchising  the  blacks,  449 ;  pro- 
posed registration  of  Dissenters'  places  of  worship,  449 ; 
news  of  the  revolt  in  England,  449 ;  Governor  Eyre  sus- 
pended, 450;  "  Jamaica  Commission "  appointed,  450; 
private  committee,  450 ;  English  blue  books  in  relation 
to  the  disturbances  in,  450;  letters  to  Baptist  ministers 
Intercepted  by  Governor  Eyre,  450 ;  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr,  Cardwell  and  Governor  Eyre,  450-458 ;  letter 
of  Andrew  Boss  to  the  Queen,  458. 

Japan.— Government,  454;  estimated  population,  454;  com- 
position and  numbers  of  the  army,  454 ;  progress  of  Euro- 


pean settlements,  454;  railroad  at  Nagasaki,  454;  mol- 
berry  trees  planted,  454 ;  sugar  manufacture  at  the  Loo* 
choos,  454 ;  great  changes  at  Yokohama, 454;  importune 
exports,  454;  movement  of  shipping,  454;  ehsage  la  re- 
lations with  foreign  powers,  454;  Inland  Sea  expedition, 
454 ;  account  of  its  progress  and  result,  454-166;  treaties 
ratified,  456 ;  opening  of  the  ports  of  Osaka  and  Slogs, 
456 ;  description  of  Osaka,  456 ;  and  of  Htogo,  456;  trie 
authority  of  the  Tycoon,  456 ;  embassies  to  France  til 
England,  456. 

Jenkins  Ciiarlbs  J. — Inaugural  address  as  GoTencrof 
Georgia,  899 ;  letters  to  Mr.  Seward,  400. 

Johnson,  Andrew. — Proclamation  relative  to  Alabama,  11; 
restores  Blshow  Wllmer,  21;  orders  the  Pzovitkoal 
Governor  of  Alabama  to  be  relieved,  20 ;  succeeds  Pru- 
dent Lincoln,  21 ;  despatch  to  the  Governor  of  Arkauaa, 
2S ;  communication  to  Congress  in  relation  to  Cotortdo, 
ISO ;  proclamation  raising  the  blockade,  185;  prodama- 
tions  removing  restrictions  on  trade,  186;  reply  to  u 
address  of  the  National  Congregational  Council,  293; 
takes  the  oath  as  Vice-President,  800 ;  his  address,  NO; 
reply  to  CoL  Roberts  in  relation  to  the  release  of  John 
Mitchell,  884 ;  letters  to  Provisional  Governor  Holdra, 
627,  62S ;  despatches  to   Provisional  Governor  Jobs* 
son,  896-899;   despatch  to  Gen.  Thomas  in  relation  to 
pretended  Treasury  agents,  419;  in  relation  to  Bex* 
ter's  case,  419 ;  proclamation  restoring  the  writ  of  kabeai 
corpus  in  certain  States,  421 ;  reply  to  members  of  the 
bar  in  Lee  County,  Iowa,  442 ;  proclamation  restoring 
the  civil  authority  In  Kentucky,  466 ;  order  for  the  trial 
of  the  assassins,  578 ;  orders  in  relation  to  sentences,  576; 
despatch  to  Gov.  Sharkey  581 ;  despatch  to  Gen.  Carl 
Schurz,  588 ;  Message  at  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress,  710-717 ;    despatches  to  Gov.  Perry, 
760-702;  despatch  to  Gov.  Brownlow,  779;  remark*  oa 
taking  the  oath  of  office,  800 ;  reply  to  an  address  of  i 
delegation  from  New  Hampshire,  800;  to  delegations 
from  Indiana  and  Ohio,  April  21st,  801 ;  to  a  delegation 
of  exiles  from  the  South,  801 ;  to  a  delegation  of  colored 
persons,  802 ;  to  a  delegation  from  South  Carolis*,  Jbm 
24th,  802 ;  proclamation  appointing  a  day  of  humiliation, 
802;  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  the  apprebea- 
slon  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  others,  802 ;  proehnstk» 
stating  terms  of  restoration,  802,  808;  views  expmeed 
to  a  delegation  from  the  Southern  States,  September 
11th,  805,  806;  views  relative  to  tho  African  race,*:, 
80S;  on  the  condition  of  affairs  In  the  Southern  States, 
808 ;  order  reestablishing  United  States  authority  in 
Virginia,  815. 

Johnson,  Jakes.— Appointed  Provisional  Governor  of  Geo 
gla,  893;  address  to  citizens,  808;  proclamation  in  rela- 
tion to  a  State  Convention,  894 ;  proclamation  in  relation 
to  militia,  897;  despatch  to  the  President  in  relation  to 
Legislative  action,  898 ;  relieved  by  Gov.  Jenkins,  40& 

Johnson,  Revekdt.— Senator  from  Maryland,  205;  on  giv- 
ing1 freedom  to  families  of  colored  soldiers,  222;  on  tho 
exchange  of  prisoners,  232-285;  on  trials  by  military 
commission,  242 ;  on  tho  government  In  Louisiana,  2S5- 
288 ;  on  the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana,  263,  268. 

Johnson,  Gen.  J.  E. — Order  on  superseding  Beaveeod, 
194;  despatch  announcing  his  convention  with  Shop- 
man, 892. 

Kalbflexscix,  Manns.— Representative  from  New  Tort, 
205;  on  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  216. 

Kansas—  Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  456;  inauguration  rf 
Governor  Crawford,  456 ;  liabilities,  456 ;  resources,  456; 
population,  456;  troops  furnished  daring  the  war.  457* 
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claims  arising  out  of  the  Price  raid,  457;  geological  sur- 
vey, 457;  aoil  and  climate,  457;  rain,  457;  extensive 
coal  formation,  457 ;  leeds  of  gypsum,  457 ;  iron  ore,  457 ; 
deposits  of  lead,  457 ;  railroad  enterprises,  457 ;  produc- 
tion and  manufacture  of  wool,  456;  salt  springs,  458; 
colored  convention  at  Leavenworth,  458. 

Eassoic,  John  A.— Representative  from  Iowa,  205;  on  civil 
prisoners,  289. 

Kxixsr,  W.  D.— Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  205 ;  on 
reconstruction,  248. 

Keshav,  Francis.— Representative  from  New  Yoxk,  205; 
on  Freedmen's  affairs,  292. 

^m*wc*y.— Population  decreased,  458;  troops  furnished  to 
flie  Federal  armies,  456,459;  claims  against  the  Federal 
Government,  459;  public  debt,  459;  sinking  fund,  459; 
table  showing  the  decline  in  value  of  taxable  property, 
459 ;  measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the  militia,  459, 
460 ;  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  400 ;  guerrilla  bands  and  internal  disorders,  460 ;  act 
of  the  Legislature  reorganizing  the  militia,  460 ;  repealed 
at  the  extra  session  in  May,  461 ;  order  of  Gen.  Palmer  in 
relation  to  arrests  and  the  protection  of  colored  people, 
etc.,  461 ;  surrender  of  Col.  Oetner  to  Gen.  Hobson,  461 ; 
surrender  of  Patterson,  Norwood,  Boddy,  Malone,  and 
Harper,  461;  question  as  to  the  *  homes n  of  disbanded 
Southern  soldiers,  461 ;  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General, 
461 ;  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  461 ;  disorganization 
of  labor,  461;  condition  of  the  colored  population,  462; 
order  of  Gen.  Palmer  making  free  the  wives  and  children 
of  colored  soldiers,  462;  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution rejected  by  the  Legislature  in  February,  462; 
remarks  of  Gov.  Bramlette,  462;  compensation  to  owners 
of  enlisted  slaves,  462, 468 ;  great  decline  in  the  value  of 
6lave  property,  468;  effect  of  emancipation  on  the  value 
of  real  estate,  468;  State  election,  468;  views  of  the  Con- 
servatives, 468;  speech  of  Gen.  Palmer,  468;  order  of 
Gen.  Palmer  In  relation  to  the  elections,  464;  proclama- 
tion of  Gov.  Bramlette  as  to  the  qualifications  of  voters, 
464;  result  of  the  election,  465;  complaints  of  interference 
of  the  military,  465;  difficulties  between  civil  and  mil- 
itary authorities,  465;  interference  of  Gen.  Palmer  in 
several  cases,  465;  application  by  the  Governor  for  his 
removal,  465;  order  of  Gen.  Palmer  after  the  adoption  of 
tho  constitutional  amendment  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  466;  withdrawal  of  martial  law,  466;  correspond- 
ence of  Gen.  Palmer  with  Secretary  Stanton  in  relation 
to  the  migration  of  negroes,  466;  order  retaining  Gen. 
Palmer  in  command  of  the  department,  466;  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  in  November,  466;  constitutional  amend- 
ment again  rejected,  466;  Freedmen's  Bureau,  466;  char- 
itable Institutions,  466. 

Kino,  Dan.— Birth,  466 ;  professional  and  political  career, 
467;  works,  467. 

Kino,  Preston.— Birth,  467 ;  political  career,  467 ;  death,  468. 

Kino,  Thomas  Stabs.— Birth,  46S;  ministerial  labors,  46S; 
works,  468 ;  death,  408. 

Knight,  Jonathan.— Birth,  468 ;  professional  career,  469 ; 
death,  469. 

Kollooc,  Shepard  Ko&cmsoo.— Birth,  469 ;  ministerial  la- 
bors, 409;  death,  469. 

I*. 

Laxobictebb,  C.LLJ. »«.— Birth,  470 ;  services  in  Algeria, 
France,  Borne,  etc.,  470 ;  death,  470. 

Lavenbwg.—An&  and  population,  470;  chief  towns,  470; 
religion,  470;  separation  from  Denmark,  470 ;  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Prussia,  471 ;  royal  proclamation,  471 ;  spe- 
cial minister,  471. 

LLltria.— Settlement,  471 ;  recognized  by  what  powers,  471 ; 


approximate  area  and  population,  471 ;  counties,  471 ; 
Government  and  Legislature,  471 ;  presldDnts,  471 ;  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  471 ;  exports  of  oil,  471 ;  Com- 
pany of  African  Merchants,  471 ;  Commercial  Company 
of  Africa,  472 ;  American  immigrants  in  1S65, 472. 

ZichUn&rtru—lteignkig  prince,  472 ;  area  and  population, 
472;  new  constitution,  472. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.— Message  on  the  joint  resolution  rela- 
tive to  the  electoral  vote,  274 ;  letter  relative  to  freed- 
men,  296;  birth,  472;  parentage,  472;  education, 
472 ;  removals  to  Indiana  and  Illinois,  472 ;  experiences 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  472;  postmaster,  472;  govern- 
ment surveyor,  472;  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  472; 
admitted  to  the  bar,  472 ;  sent  to  Congress,  478 ;  course 
in  Illinois  in  1648-'59, 478 ;  contest  with  Judge  Douglas 
for  the  Senators!)  ip  in  1658, 478;  speeches  in  Ohio,  Kan- 
sas, and  New  York,  478;  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
by  the  Chicago  Convention,  478 ;  opponents  divided, 474; 
electoral  votes,  474;  popular  vote,  474;  Southern  seces- 
sion ordinances,  474;  proceedings  of  the  Montgomery 
Convention,  474 ;  journey  of  Mr.  Lincoln  from  Springfield 
to  Washington,  474 ;  assassination  plot,  474 ;  inaugural 
address,  474;  condition  of  the  Government,  474;  Fort 
Sumter,  475;  first  call  for  troops,  475;  action  of  various 
States,  476;  Bull  Run,  475;  reverses  and  victories,  475 ; 
emancipation,  475;  arrests,  475;  campaigns  of  Grant, 
Sherman,  and  Thomas,  475 ;  second  election  and  inaugu- 
ration, 475;  virtual  cessation  of  the  war,  476;  the  assas- 
sination, 476;  the  conspirators,  476 ;  unparalleled  excite- 
ment, 476;  universal  mourning,  476;  funeral  honors  at 
Washington,  476;  at  Baltimore,  476;  at  York,  477;  at 
Harrlsburg.477;  at  Philadelphia,  477;  at  Newark,  477; 
at  Jersey  City,  477 ;  at  New  York,  477, 478 ;  at  Albany, 
478;  at  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  478;  at  Columbus,  478 ; 
at  Chicago,  478 ;  grief  in  Europe  and  Asia,  478 ;  character 
as  a  man  and  a  magistrate,  479;  Inaugural  Address, 
March  4, 1865,  710 ;  speech  after  the  passage  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  796;  speech  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  arming  of  slaves  by  the  Confederates,  796 ;  reply 
to  Judge  Campbell,  797 ;  order  of  Gen.  Weitzel  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  797;  speech  in  relation 
to  restoration,  798;  assassination  announced  to  Vice- 
President  Johnson  by  the  Cabinet,  800. 

Labs,  Henry  S.— Senator  from  Indiana,  205;  on  exchange 
of  prisoners,  226;  on  trials  by  military  commission,  241. 

Last  Appeal  qf  the  Confederate  Congress  to  the  People, 
195-198. 

Lee,  General  Robert  E. — Order  on  assuming  command  of 
all  the  Confederate  armies,  198;  address  to  his  soldiers, 
198 ;  views  as  to  the  future,  198.  - 

Leopold  L— See  Belgium, 

LctDLBT,  John.— Birth,  479 ;  botanical  researches,  479 ;  works, 
479;  death,  479. 

Literature  and  Literary  Progress.— Number  of  works  pub- 
lished in  1865,479;  number  of  reprints,  460;  military  and 
naval  science,  480;  histories  of  the  war,  460;  histories  of 
particular  battles  and  campaigns,  480 ;  works  relating  to 
the  war,  not  strictly  historical,  481 ;  American  local  and 
other  histories  not  connected  with  the  war,  481-484;  his- 
tories of  other  countries  and  times,  484;  historical  re- 
prints, 464 ;  historical  periodicals'  and  transactions  of  his- 
torical societies,  464;  ecclesiastical  history,  484;  biog- 
raphy, 465-487;  collective  biographies,  487;  theological 
works,  487-489.;  polemic  thcologv,  488;  religious  works 
not  theological,  439;  moral  and  intellectual  science,  490 ; 
physical  science,  490, 491 ;  astronomy  and  meteorology 
490;  zoology,  490;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry, 
491 ;  political  and  social  science,  491 ;  financial  and  sta- 
tistical science,  492;  philology,  492;  mining,  technology, 
and  mechanical  science,  498;  ^rriculture.  494 ;  medical 
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science  and  hygiene,  495 ;  surgery,  495;  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  495 ;  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs, 
495;  obstetrics,  495;  anatomy  and  physiology,  495;  law 
and  legal  science,  496 ;  education  and  educational  science, 
497;  geography  and  travels,  497;  essays,  belles-lettres, 
'and  criticism,  498 ;  letters,  lectures,  and  speeches,  498 ; 
poetry  and  the  drama,  499;  music,  500;  nereis,  501; 
Juvenile  works  of  adventure,  history,  and  travel,  501 ; 
religious  juveniles,  502 ;  elementary  books  for  children, 
502;  fairy  and  legendary  books  for  children,  602;  de- 
partment of  art,  508;  miscellaneous  works,  506;  Eng- 
lish literature  for  the  year,  504-508;  general  history, 
004;  historical  and  collective  biography,  504 ;  biographies 
of  single  individuals,  505 ;  theological  and  religious  lit- 
erature, 605;  intellectual  and  moral  science,  505;  antl- 
quarianism,  topography,  and  folk  lore,  505;  geography 
and  travel,  506;  essays  and  works  of  criticism,  506;  polit- 
ical and  social  science,  507 ;  financial  science,  507 ;  tech- 
nology and  mechanical  science,  607;  natural  history,  507; 
poetry,  507;  fiction,  507 ;  fairy  fictions  for  children,  60S ; 
illustrated  books  for  children,  508 ;  miscellaneous  liter- 
ature, 503. 

tdmieiana. — Government,  508 ;  draft,  508 ;  members  of  Con- 
gress elected,  509;  registration,  509 ;  proclamation  of  act- 
ing Gov.  Wells,  509;  resignation  of  Gov.  Hahn,  610; 
address  of  Gen.  Hurlbut,  510;  close  of  Gov.  Allen's  ad- 
ministration, 510;  address  of  Gov.  Wells,  510;  reorgani- 
zation of  parishes,  511;  discussion  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  State  government,  511 ;  State  election  ordered,  511 ; 
qualification  of  voters,  511 ;  Democratic  Convention  at 
New  Orleans,  511 ;  resolutions,  512 ;  extract  from  an  ad- 
dress of  the  National  Conservative  Union  Party,  512; 
platform,  512;  nomination  of  Gov.  Wells  and  ex-Gov. 
Allen  for  Governor,  518 ;  position  of  Gov.  Wells,  518 ; 
result  of  the  November  election,  618;  resolutions  of 
Radical  Republicans,  618 ;  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 514 ;  majority  and  minority  reports  of  a  commltteo 
in  rotation  to  calling  a  constitutional  convention,  514 ; 
election  of  senators,  514;  status  of  freedmen,  514;  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  514, 
515 ;  labor  system,  515 ;  demoralization  of  the  negroes, 
515;  freedmen's  schools,  515;  results  of  confiscation  in 
New  Orleans,  615;  sugar  estates  liable  to  confiscation, 
515 ;  letter  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  to  an  assembly  of 
blacks,  515. 

L&becJc.— Government,  516;  budget,  616;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 516;  religious  statistics,  516;  army  contingent,  516; 
imports,  516 ;  shipping,  516. 

Lutheran  Church.— Missionary  periodicals,  616;  theological 
seminaries  and  colleges,  616;  number  of  ministers,  con- 
gregations, and  communicants,  516 ;  dissolution  of  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky,  516;  loyalty,  516,617;  resolutions 
in  relation  to  freedmen,  617. 

Lrvon,  William  F.— Birth,  617;  explorations,  517;  works, 
517;  death,  517. 

II 

Mag™,  David.— Birth,  517;  labors,  518;  death,  517. 

Maqxak,  Bernard  Pierre.— Birth,  519 ;  military  services, 
618;  death,  518. 

Jftif^ets'if  m.— Sonstadt's  method  of  preparing,  518, 619 ;  man- 
ufacture cheapened,  519;  quantity  In  the  ocean,  519; 
properties,  519 ;  thermic  equivalent,  520 ;  qualities  of  its 
light,  620 ;  improved  forms  of  lamps,  521 ;  applications 
of  the  light,  521;  other  applications,  522;  utilization  of 
the  chloride,  522. 

Maine.— Measures  recommended  to  tho  Legislature  by  Gov. 
Cony,  522 ;  debt  and  finances,  522 ;  troops  furnished,  522, 
528 ;  resolutions  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Con- 


ventions, 528;  nominations  for  govcrior,  528;  result  of 
the  September  election,  524 ;  election  of  senator,  5k 

Mallobt,  RonsBT.— Representative  from  Kentnckj,  $5 
on  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  211. 

Mare. — Polar  compression,  624 ;  u  opposition,"  534 ;  redaea 
of  light,  524 ;  appearances,  524, 525;  climate,  525;  proba 
bly  habitable,  526. 

Maryland.— Registration  act,  626;  classes  excluded  from 
the  right  of  suffrage,  526 ;  questions  to  persons  applying 
for  registration,  526;  opposition  to  the  registration  set, 
626,  527;  opinions  of  Montgomery  Blair,  527;  comtita* 
tionality  of  the  act,  527;  remarks  of  Gov.  Swann,5S7; 
other  acts  of  the  Legislature,  528 ;  finances,  529;  real  ind 
personal  property  In  the  State,  52S;  proposed  rasaes- 
ment,  528 ;  8tate  penitentiary,  529 ;  colored  schools,  £9; 
colored  convention,  529 ;  Gov.  Swann  on  the  lavs  rent- 
ing to  negroes,  529 ;  negro  suffrage,  530 ;  election  f& 
November,  580. 

Maktix,  William.— Appointed  Provisional  Governor  tf 
Florida,  859 ;  proclamations,  800 ;  message,  868;  despatch 
to  President  Johnson,  868;  chosen  senator,  868;  reBiwd 
by  Guv.  Walker,  868;  on  the  condition  of  affairs  t& 
Florida,  864. 

Massachusetts.— Legislative  action,  580;  finances, KG, Ml; 
number  of  men  famished  to  the  army  and  navy,  581; 
militia,  682;  banks,  583;  public  schools,  582;  Harrod 
University,  682 ;  charitable  and  correctional  institutions, 
682;  railroad  statistics,  CSS;  Iloosac  Mountain  uusd, 
682 ;  paper  manufacture,  688 ;  salmon  In  the  Conneetieat 
and  Merrlmae,  688;  surplus  female  population,  533; 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  688, 584 ;  liquor  sales,  etc, 
684;  conflict  between  liquor  dealers  and  the  State,  SH; 
resolutions  of  the  Republican  Convention,  584;  A.  E 
Bullock  nominated  for  Governor,  684 ;  resolutions  of  tie 
Democratic  Committee,  585 ;  D.  N.  Couch  Dominated  for 
Governor,  585;  result  of  tbe  elections,  685. 

Maximilian,  Emperor.— Proceedings  in  Mexico,  21 

McAllistzb,  Matthew  Hall.— Birth,  685;  profaskaal 
labors,  585 ;  judicial  career,  686 ;  works,  536 ;  death,  3& 

MoCall,  WruuirsoH.— Senator  from  Florida,  868. 

MoCartxe,  Robkrx— Birth,  686;  ministerial  labors,  5S7; 
death,  686. 

MoClitbs,  Aluanikv  Wilsow.- Birth,  537;  ministerial 
labors,  687;  works,  688;  death,  587. 

Mvdill,  Willi  am —Birth,  588;  career,  588;  death,  588. 

Mxxk,  Alexander  Beaufort.— Birth,  688;  professional isd 
political  career,  688 ;  works,  588, 589 ;  death,  538, 

Metals.— Iron  of  remarkable  purity,  689;  exceedingly  barf 
iron,  689;  cast-iron  and  steel  hardened  with  tungsten, 
689;  economical  production  of  raetallio  tungsten,  SB; 
Iron  from  tf  tanifcrous  ores,  689 ;  gases  contained  la  molt- 
en lead  and  steel,  540 ;  reduction  of  certain  metals  br 
zinc,  640;  new  smelting  furnace  for  copper,  etc,  540; 
utilization  of  copper  smoke,  540, 541 ;  Spenee's  copper 
ore  calcining  furnace,  641 ;  Gerstenhufer's  copper  fo 
nace,  641 ;  saving  from  slag  of  copper  furnaces,  542 ;  son- 
metallio  impurities  of  refined  copper,  542;  eopperlnf  tf 
cast-iron,  542 ;  new  processes  for  coating  metals  *i& 
other  metals,  548 ;  new  method  of  preparing  aluminium, 
544;  supposed  passive  state  of  metals,  544 

Meteors  and  Meteorite*.— Shooting  stars,  514;  November 
period,  544, 545 ;  August  period,  545 :  other  periods,  W; 
tables  of  meteors  and  question  of  altitudes,  546;  Incta* 
descenoe  and  dissipation  of  meteors,  546,547;  Kotos- 
ber  period  due  to  a  heliocentric  meteoroidal  ring,  547; 
shooting  stars  from  other  radiants,  547;  vast  number  tf 
meteors  and  meteorolds,  548;  question  of  other  rla^a, 
648 ;  recent  meteorites,  648 ;  composition  oi"  meteorites) 
549;  structure  of  meteorites,  549;  classification  of  me- 
teorites, 550. 
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MttkodUts.— Preparations  for  tbe  centenary,  580 ;  "Cente- 
nary Educational  Fund,"  650 ;  Sunday  School  Children's 
Fund,  550 ;  table  of  membership  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  550;  statistics  of  preachers,  colleges,  mis- 
sions, eteL,  551 ;  statistics  of  the  u  Sunday  School  Union,** 
551 ;  receipts,  etCL,  of  the  M  Tract  Society,"  551 ;  u  Church 
Extension  Society,"  551 ;  number  of  members  In  each 
State  and  Territory,  551 ;  action  of  the  bishops  in  relation 
to  the  Southern  States,  651 ;  the  Church  in  East  Tennes- 
see, 551 ;  u  Mississippi  Mission  Conference,"  552 ;  mis- 
sions in  other  Southern  States,  552 ;  action  of  the  Balti- 
more Conference,  552 ;  order  of  the  President  with  regard 
to  Church  property,  552 ;  Southern  Church  adverse  to 
reunion,  552 ;  position  of  the  Southern  Church  defined  in 
a  pastoral  letter,  652 ;  reasons  of  the  Southern  Church 
for  opposing  a  reunion  of  the  churches,  558 ;  reestablish- 
ment  of  papers  South,  558 ;  action  of  the  Kentucky  Con- 
ference In  relation  to  reunion,  558 ;  proposed  union  of 
four  non-episcopal  bodies  of  Methodists,  554;  tabular 
summary  of  all  Methodist  bodies,  American  and  foreign, 
554. 

Mexico.— Diplomatic  correspondence,  819-822 ;  explorations, 
879 ;  position  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
554;  devastations  of  guerrillas,  555;  action  of  Maximilian 
with  regard  to  Church  property,  555 ;  negotiations  with 
the  Holy  See,  556 ;  campaign  in  Oajaca,  556 ;  body  of  Bel- 
gian troops  cut  to  pieces,  556;  republican  successes  at 
Saltillo  and  Monterey,  556 ;  repulse  at  Matamoras,  556 ; 
military  divisions,  556;  estimated  strength  of  the  im- 
perial army,  556 ;  expeditionary  force,  557 ;  Juarez  at  El 
Paso,  557,  559 ;  Acapulco  taken  by  the  French,  557 ; 
proclamation  of  Maximilian  in  relation  to  Juarez,  557 ; 
Imperial  decree  against  guerrillas,  557 ;  defeat  of  Arteaga, 
657 ;  execution  of  Gens.  Arteaga  and  Solozar,  557 ;  con- 
tinued successes  of  the  Imperialists,  558 ;  barbarous  out- 
rages of  guerrillas,  558 ;  movements  of  Qen.  Escobedo, 
55S;  complaints  of  both  parties  to  Gen.  WeitzeL,558; 
action  of  Gen.  WeltzeL,  553;  Crawford's  recruiting  opera- 
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Johnson,  W.  P.,  654 ;  Miner,  C,  654 ;  Harding,  J.  R,  654 ; 
Hawkins,  CoL  W.  8.,  654;  McGorrisk,  R,  654;  Fitch 
A-,GM. 

Reynold*,  CoL  J.  G.,  654;  Arnold,  G.,  655;  Cooke,  J. 


Pn  655;  Calhoun,  W.  BM  655;  Ballantlne,  H.,  655;  East- 
roan,  Capt  B.  K,  655;  McCormick,  J„  656;  Morrison, 
W.  W.,  656 ;  Parsons,  W.  D.,  656 ;  Lane,  W.,  656 ;  Adams, 
Capt  J.  Wn  656 ;  Stephenson,  G.,  656 ;  Walsh,  T.  J.,  657 ; 
Ives,  T.  P,  657;  Terry,  8,  657;  Voorhles,  J.  8.,  657; 
Hand,  R  8^  657  i  Russy,  CoL  R  E.  De,  657 ;  Barns,  W., 
658;  Bingham,  An  658;  Harrington,  8»  M.,  658 ;  VanAm- 
berg,  J.  A^  659 ;  Conway,  WM  659 ;  Syme,  J.  W.,  659. 

HllLJ.H.,659;  Barclay,  J. OXX, 659 ;  Barnell,  M.,659; 
Withers,  T.  J.,  659;  Helmsmuller,  F.  R,  660;  Hunting- 
ton, E,  660;  Rovere,  A^  660;  Barstow,  CoL  W.  A^  660; 
Ducaohet,  H.  W^  660;  Boyd,  A.  H.  H.,  660;  OTallos, 
CoL  J.,  660 ;  Jones,  C.  D.,  660 ;  Ames,  8.,  660 ;  Stiles,  CoL 
W.  H.,  660;  Cutter,  G.  W.,  661 ;  Lee,  H.  F„  661;  Wil- 
liams, M^  661 ;  Kurtz,  R,  661 ;  Pease,  Capt  W.  C.  661. 
Obituaries  Canadian.— -Ferland,  L'Abbe,  661 ;  Gale,  Mr. 
Justice,  661 ;  McGord,  J.  8.,  662 ;  McLean,  ex-Chief  Jus- 
tice, 662 ;  Parker,  Chief  Justice,  668. 
Obituaries^  European.— Castellan!,  F.  P.,  668 ;  Thomson,  R. 
668;  Dobson,  J.,  668;  Ssemere,  R,  664;  Dod,  R P., 664; 
Uchester,  W.  F.  H.  Fox-Strangways,  Earl  of,  664 ;  Cam- 
eron, C.  R,  664;  Hoare,  a  J.,  664;  Ritchie,  L.,  664; 
Neilson,  J.  R,  665;  Humphreys,  W.,  660;  Boniface,  J., 
665;  Charras,  J.  R  A.,  665;  White,  R  M^  665;  Falconer, 
H.,  665;  BouUlet,  M.,  666;  Roman!,  F.,  666. 

Granger,  R  D.,  666;  Northumberland,  A.  Percy,  Duke 
of,  666;  Pacha,  Plr  Mehemet,  667. 

Mathieu,  M.,  667;  Troyon,  667;  Kiss,  K.  A.,  667; 
Schott,  H^  667. 

Pasta,  Q.,  667;  Wltherington,  W.  F.,  667;  Gressly,  A., 
667;  Lucas,  8.,  668;  Mitchell,  J.  M.,  668;  Russia,  N.Alex- 
androyitch,  Czarewltch  of,  668 ;  Kmety,  Gen.  G.,  663 ; 
Phllllmore,  J.  G„  669 ;  Canard,  Sir  8.,  669 ;  Williams,  W., 
669;  Ollendorff,  H.  G.,  669;  Stuller,  M.  669;  Piccolos, 
N.,669. 

Christy,  H.t  670;  Trevelyon,  670;  Bigg,  J.  8.,  670; 
Kennedy,  Sir  J.  8.,  67a 

Grey,  Sir  a  £.,  670 ;  Kennedy,  W.  D.,  670;  Paxton,  Sir 
J.,  670;  Wroxhall,  F.GL,  671;  Southey,  IL  H^  6T1 ; 
Cooke,  G.  W^  671;  Lubbock,  Sir  J.  W.,  671 ;  Thornton, 
R,  671;  Furguson,  R,  672;  Taylor,  672;  Malmstrom, 
E.,  672. 

Pritchard,  R  W.,  672;  Laborde,  R,  672. 

Aytoun,  W.  E.,  678;  Ham  11  ten,  Sir  W.  R.,  678:  Cum- 
ing, H.,  678;  Trelawney,  K.  IL,  678;  Riokards,  S.,  678; 
Coxe,  R.  C,  674 ;  Wlndele,  Jn  674 ;  Appold,  J.  G.,  674. 

Encke,  J.  F.,  674;  Moore,  R,  674 ;  Grant,  J.  WM  674 . 
Pander,  C  H.,  674;  Ann,  F.,  675;  Meza,  Gen.  de,  675; 
MigUazlnl,  675 ;  Helm,  M.,  675. 

Hodgson,  C.  Pn  675;  Burder,  W.  C.  675;  Drummond, 
W.  H^  675;  Bossange,  Mn  675;  Newnham,  W.,  675; 
Malgaigne,  J.  F.,  675. 

Fonblanque,  J.  8.  M.,  675 ;  Chapman,  M.  J.,  675. 

Querard,  J.  M^  675;  Bixio,  A.,  676;  Forchammer, 
J.  G.,  676. 
Observations  and  Instruments,  Astronomical  and  Meteor- 
ologioak — New  observatory  at  Chicago,  676 ;  observatory 
at  Harvard  College,  676;  Dudley  observatory,  676;  me- 
teorological observations  in  the  United  States,  676,  677; 
reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  677 ;  publications, 
678;  fire  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  678;  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  679 ;  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  679 ;  Kcw  Heliograph,  679 ; 
meteorological  system  in  Great  Britain,  679;  hellauto- 
graph  at  the  Ely  Observatory,  679;  Mr.  Cooke's  refract- 
ing telescope,  679;  Imperial  observatory  at  Paris,  680; 
M.  Foucault's  telescopes,  630 ;  meteorological  observa- 
tories in  Russia,  680 ;  the  Pulkowa  observatory,  630 ;  ob- 
servations in  Italy,  681 ;  time  signals,  681  %  normal  clock 
at  Pulkowa,  681 ;  machine  for  catalog"  Uuf  and  charting 
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stan,  682;  as  aluminium  bronze  transit  axis,  688;  the 
chronograptaie  or  autoinatio  method,  In  transit  observa- 
tions, 633, 684. 

Ooxll,  Moses  F.— Representative  from  New  York,  205 ;  on 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  210. 

Ohio.— Finances,  684 ;  railroads,  684 ;  agricultural  statistics, 
6S4 ;  marriages,  664 ;  crime,  684 ;  new  buildings  erected, 
634 ;  troops  furnished  to  the  Federal  army,  684 ;  Got. 
Anderson  on  the  Monroe  doctrine,  685;  resolutions  of 
the  Union  and  Democratic  Conventions,  685;  result  of 
the  election,  686 ;  Gov.  Cox  on  reconstruction,  686. 

O&Zen&urp.— -Grand  Duke,  686;  Diet,  686;  budget,  686; 
army,  686;  area  and  population,  686;  religions  statis- 
tics, 686 ;  movement  of  shipping,  686 ;  number,  etc.,  of 
vessels,  686. 

Oregon.— Extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  686;  population, 
686 ;  navigation  of  the  Columbia  Elver,  686 ;  gold  de- 
posits, 686;  products  of  the  forest  and  field,  686,687; 
fruit,  687. 

Oxloff,  Punge.— Letters  in  relation  to  the  proposed  union 
of  the  Anglican  and  Greek  Churches,  412. 

Ore,  Jambs  L.— Elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina  760; 
inaugural  address,  762 ;  letter  in  relation  to  reorganisa- 
tion, 766. 

Ortega,  Gen.  Jesus  G.— Protest  against  the  action  of  Juarez 
In  extending  his  presidential  term,  550. 

Orth,  Godlovb  8. — Representative  from  Indiana,  205 ;  on 
reconsidering  the  vote  on  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, 207. 


Page,  John.— Birth,  687;  career,  687;  death,  687. 

Palxeeston,  Henby  John  Temple,  Viscount.— Birth,  667; 
ancestry,  6S7 ;  career,  687,  683 ;  death,  688 ;  character, 
688;  works,  6S9. 

Paraguay.— Government,  680;  area  and  population,  6S0; 
capital,  659 ;  army  and  navy,  689 ;  imports  and  exports. 
680 ;  shipping,  689 ;  war  with  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  689-691. 

Pennsylvania.— Number  of  troops  furnished  to  the  Federal 
Government,  691 ;  military  history,  691 ;  schools  for 
soldiers1  orphans,  691 ;  public  debt,  691,  692 ;  claims  on 
the  United  States  Government,  692 ;  utatinticS  of  com- 
mon schools,  692 ;  resolutions  of  the  Union  State  Con- 
vention, 602,  698 ;  resolutions  of  the  Democratic  State 
Convention,  694;  result  of  the  OcUber  election,  694; 
resolutions  of  colored  men  in  relation  to  negro  suffrage, 
694. 

Persia.— Boundaries,  694;  government,  694;  army,  694; 
population,  694;  races,  694:  Armenians,  694 ;  Nestorians, 
695;  Jews,  695;  Parsees,  695;  European  residents,  695; 
literature,  695;  Mohammedan  sects,  696. 

Palmer,  Gen.  John  M. — Orders  in  relation  to  negroes  and 
elections  in  Kentucky,  461-466. 

Pabega,  Admieau— Presents  the  ultimatum  of  Spain  to 
Peru,  22;  blockades  Chilian  ports,  22. 

Pabsoks,  Lews  E.— Provisional  Governor  of  Alabama,  11 ; 
enters  upon  his  duties  as  Governor,  12 ;  proclama- 
tion, 12. 

Pendleton,  Geo.  H.— Representative  from  Ohio,  205;  on 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  211 ;  on  exchange 
of  prisoners,  225. 

Pebbt,  Benjamin  F. — Appointed  Provisional  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  757;  proclamation,  758;  on  the  with- 
drawal of  colored  troops,  759 ;  messages  to  tho  Legisla- 
ture, 760-762. 

Peru.— Government,  696;  area  and  population,  696;  revenue 
and  public  debt,  696;  army  and  navy,  696;  Imports  and 
exports,  696,  697 ;  shipments  of  guano,  697 ;  shipping, 
697;  description  of  the  Guano  or  Chincha  Islands,  697; 


Immigration,  697;  war  with  Spain,  697;  treaty  of  peace, 
697 ;  trouble  at  Callao,  698 ;  revolutionary  movement*, 
698;  battle  near  Lima,  696 ;  rule  of  Gen.  Canseco,  ttS; 
Gen.  Prado  declared  "Dictator,"  698;  measures  of  Gen. 
Frado,  699 ;  attitude  with  regard  to  Spain,  689;  ocgotb- 
tions  with  Chill,  699;  war  declared  with  Spain,  (89; 
treaty  between  Peru  and  Chill,  699;  combined  Perovha 
and  Chilian  squadron,  700. 

Petroleum.— Capital  invested,  700;  production  and  eiport, 
700 ;  export  from  New  York  in  1862-*65, 700;  total  ex- 
port from  the  United  States  In  lSOS-'W,  700. 

Pettigbew,  Thomas  J.— Birth,  701 ;  works,  701 ;  death,  TOL 

Pr ande*,  Carl  Gottlieb,— Birth,  701 ;  missionary  labon, 
701 ;  works,  701 ;  death,  701 

PmiAiFS,  William  Wibt. — Birth,  701 ;  pastoral  and  otkr 
labors,  701 ;  death,  701, 

Poland.— See  Russia, 

Portugal. — King,  legislative  chambers,  and  miniftry,7(K; 
revenue,  702;  public  debt,  702;  army  sod  navy, '02; 
territorial  divisions,  702 ;  area  and  population,  70S;  pos- 
sessions in  Asia  and  Africa,  702 ;  population  of  Lisbon 
and  Oporto,  702;  imports  and  exports,  702;  movement 
of  shipping,  702;  Belem  batteries  affair,  702;  action  of 
the  Cortes,  702. 

Pottee,  Alonzo.— Birth,  708;  education,  70S ;  labors,  703; 
works,  704;  death,  704. 

Powell^  Lazaeub  W.— Senator  from  Kentucky,  905;  <m 
giving  freedom  to  families  of  colored  soldiers,  218;  on 
the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana,  226;  on  recognizing  the 
government  of  Louisiana,  278. 

Presbyterians.— Old  School :  statistics,  704 ;  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  704;  action  with  regard  to  synodi, 
etc,  in  the  South,  704;  u Declaration  and  Testimony* 
of  ministers  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  705;  resolution 
affered  by  Dr.  Breckinridge,  705;  action  of  tho  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri  synods,  705,  New  School:  statis- 
tics, 705;  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  705.  United 
Presbyterian  Church:  statistics,  705,704  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  706 ;  relations  of  Southern  to 
Northern  Presbyterians,  706;  testimony  of  the  Southern 
Church  concerning  slavery,  706;  Southern  domestic 
missions,  706;  statistics,  707;  missionaries  In  Sonth 
America,  707;  meeting  of  the  synods  of  Scotland,  TOT; 
bi-monthly  paper  in  Bangkok,  707;  union  of  the  epods 
in  New  South  Wales,  707. 

Pboudhon,  PrEBRE  JosEPn.— Birth,  707;  works,  707;  Im- 
prisonment, 70S;  death,  707. 

Prussia.— King  and  heir-apparent,  70S;  constitution, 70S; 
Legislative  Assembly,  708;  voters,  70S;  government, 
708;  area  and  population,  703 ;  religious  statistics,  70S; 
population  of  chief  towns,  708;  budget,  70S;  army  and 
navy,  708 ;  movement  of  shipping,  709 ;  number  sod 
burden  of  vessels,  709;  domestio  policy,  709;  military 
service  bill,  709 ;  points  of  difference  between  tbe  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Chamber,  709;  foreign  policy,  Tw; 
Schleswlg-Holsteln,  709 ;  relations  with  Austria,  70S. 

Peutn,  John  V.  L.— Representative  from  New  York,  2i»; 
on  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  810. 

Public  Documents.— -Inaugural  Address  of  President  Lin- 
coln, March  4, 1865,  710 ;  message  of  President  Johnson 
at  tho  first  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  710; 
message  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  Congress  st  Richmond, 
March  18,  1865,  717;  report  of  Lieut -Gen.  Grant  to 
1864-,65,719-742L 

tt 

Railroad*.— Mileage  and  cost  of  railroads  proposed  and  cob* 
pleted  in  the  United  States,  742 ;  distribution  to  ge» 
graphical  sections,  742;  accidents  In  the  United  State* 
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for  a  series  of  years,  742 ;  legislative  enactment*  in  New 
York,  748 ;  number  of  persons  carried,  etc.,  on  New 
York  railroads,  748;  on  Massachusetts  railroads,  748; 
statistics  of  British  railroads  for  1855-'64;  statistics  of 
New  York  railroads,  744, 

Reformed  Churches.— Statistics  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  744;  resolutions  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  744 ;  contest  be- 
tween the  "Evangelical"  and  "Liberal"  schools  in 
France  and  Holland,  744, 745;  Reformed  Church  in  South 
Africa,  740. 

fieuse.— Reuss-Greiz :  Reigning  prince,  745;  area  and  popu- 
lation, 745 ;  revenue,  745 ;  army  contingent,  745.  Reuss- 
Bchlelz:  reigning  prince  and  heir-apparent,  745;  area 
and  population,  745;  army  contingent,  745;  budget, 
745. 

Bhode  Island.— Ratification  of  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, 745;  resolutions  and  nomination  of  the  Republi- 
can Convention,  745 ;  opposition  of  the  colored  voters  to 
the  nomination  for  Governor,  745;  resolutions  and  nomi- 
nations of  the  Democratic  Convention,  746 ;  results  of 
the  elections,  746 ;  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  746 ;  reso- 
lution in  relation  to  reconstruction,  746;  public  debt, 
746 ;  number  of  troops  furnished  for  the  war,  746 ;  claims 
against  the  United  States,  746;  population  in  1S65,  746; 
agricultural  statistics,  746,  747. 

Eiciiardsox,  Charles. — Birth,  747;  works,  747;  death,  747. 

BtouABDM*,  Su  John.— Birth,  747;  explorations,  747; 
works,  747 ;  death,  747. 

fiinderput—Set  Cattle  Plague, 

Rogers,  Axons w  J.— Representative  from  New  Jersey,  205 ; 
on  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  209. 

Soman  Catholic  Church.— Details  from  the  Pontifical  An- 
nual, 747;  province  of  Baltimore,  748;  of  New  York, 
748 ;  of  Cincinnati,  748 ;  of  St  Louis,  748;  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 748;  of  Oregon  City,  748;  of  New  Orleans,  748; 
statistics  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  748;  pre- 
cedency of  the  See  of  Baltimore,  748 ;  Roman  Catholio 
population  in  the  United  States,  748 ;  progress  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  State*  in  1803-1361,  748;  progress 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  748;  number  of  Catho- 
lics in  England  and  Scotland,  749;  in  Ireland,  749  reflect 
of  the  Pope's  Encyclical  Letter,  749 ;  arrest  of  clergy  in 
Missouri,  749 ;  affairs  in  Mexico,  749 ;  letter  of  the  Pope 
to  Maximilian,  749;  recall  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  from 
Mexico,  749 ;  Government  measures  with  regard  to  the 
Church  In  Poland,  749 ;  statistics  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits, 
749 ;  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  750 ;  Congress  of  Germany, 
750;  proposed  central  office  for  the  Catholic  press,  750. 

Russell,  Earl.— Letter  recognizing  the  end  of  the  war,  809. 

Sueeia. — Emperor  and  heir-apparent,  750;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 750;  political  divisions,  750;  new  province  of  Tur- 
kestan, 750;  largest  cities,  750;  revenue,  750;  publio 
debt,  750;  exports  and  imports,  750;  movement  of  ship- 
ping, 750;  army  and  navy,  750 ;  death  of  the  Grand-duke 
Nicholas  Alexandrovitch,  750;  convocation  of  the  first 
Provincial  Diets,  750;  Provincial  rural  courts,  750;  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Moscow,  751 ; 
action  of  the  Provincial  Diet  of  St.  Petersburg,  751 ;  As- 
semblies of  Nobles  adverse  to  the  Provincial  Assemblies, 
751 ;  address  to  the  Czar  of  the  Assembly  of  Nobles  of 
Moscow,  751 ;  rescript  of  the  Czar  in  reply  to  the  nobles, 
752 ;  progress  in  Central  Asia,  752 ;  storming  and  occu- 
pation of  Ta&hkend,  752;  measures  of  Gen.  Tchernaiefl^ 
752 ;  religious  toleration,  752 ;  reorganization  of  Poland, 
752 ;  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Polish  national- 
ity, 758;  a  new  law  relating  to  the  press,  758 ;  restric- 
tions of  the  press  in  Finland,  758;  statistics  of  publio 
instruction,  753 ;  conflagrations  throughout  the  empire, 
754, 
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San  Domingo— Aree,  and  population,  7W;  abandoned  by 
Spain,  754 ;  difficulties  at  the  evacuation,  754 ;  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Government,  754, 
San  Salvador.— See  Central  America. 
SAirLSBXTUT,  W.— Senator  from  Delaware,  205;  on  giving 
freedom  to  families  of  colored  soldiers,  219, 220;  on  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  286;  on  requiring  on  oath,  287;  on 
the  admission  of  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  276;  on  the 
Peace  Conference,  292. 
Same.— Reigning  princes,  755;  area  and  population,  755 ; 

army  contingents,  755. 
Saxony.— King  and  heir-apparent,  755 ;  constitution,  755 ; 
Parliament,  765 ;  area  and  population,  755;  religious  sta- 
tistics, 755;  largest  cities,  755;  budgot,  755;  army,  755; 
policy  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  755. 
Schaumburg-Lippe.— Prince  and  heir-apparent,  755;  area 
and  population,  755;  Diet,  755;  capital,  755;  revenue, 
755;  army  contingent,  755. 
SonnutELFCHNia,  Alexander.— Birth,  755;  military  ser- 
vices, 755;  death,  754 
Schleeu>ig-nol*tein.—Aie&  and  population,  755 ;  budget,  755 ; 
imports  and  exports,  755;  negotiations  botween  Austria 
and   Prussia,  756;  wishes  of  the  people,  756;   "Kiel 
Resolution,"  766 ;  propositions  of  Prince  Augustenburg, 
756;  convention  at  Gasteln,  756;  action  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Holstein  and  of  Gen.  Goblenz,  756. 
ScnorrsLD,  Gen.  Jonsr  McAllister.— Orders  in  relation  to 

affairs  in  North  Carolina,  628, 624. 
Schtoanburg.— Reigning  princes,  756;  Diet,  766;  area  and 

population,  756 ;  army  contingent,  756. 
Soofield,  G.  W.— Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  205 ; 
on  reconsidering  the  vote  on  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, 208. 
Seward,  William;  H.— Despatch  to  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama, 19 ;  letter  to  Sir  F.  W.  H.  Bruce,  809,  810 ;  note  to 
Secretary  Welles,  810;  despatch  to  Governor  Marvin, 
863 ;  letters  to  Governor  Perry,  759,  701. 
SniaxxT,  W.  L.— Appointed  Provisional  Governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi, 579 ;  proclamations,  579-581,  5S2,  584. 
Sherman,  John. — Senator  from  Ohio,  805 ;  on  t^e  admission 

of  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  277. 
Sherman,  Gen.  W.  T. — His  march  from  Savannah,  41 ;  letter 
to  Wade  Hampton,  43 ;  correspondence  with  Johnston, 
69 ;  farewell  to  his  troops,  74 ;  special  field  order  putting 
negroes  in  possession  of  islands,  etc.,  870;  congratula- 
tory address  to  the  armies  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee, 
891 ;  despatches  in  relation  to  Hood's  movements,  781. 
Sioourney,  Ltdia  Huxtlet.— Birth,  756 ;  works,  757;  char- 
ities, 757;  death,  756. 
Blocum,  Gex.  U.  W. — Instructions  to  Gen.  Osterhaus,  582 ; 
order  interfering  with  the  organization  of  the  militia  in 
Mississippi,  582 ;  revoking  order,  584, 
South  Carolina.— Proclamation  of  Gen.  Gillmore,  757 ;  Ben- 
jamin F.  Perry  appointed  Provisional  Governor,  757 ; 
proclamation  of  Gov.  Perry  in  relation  to  a  State  Con- 
vention, 728 ;  election  of  delegates  to  the  Convention, 
758 ;  agreement  between  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties, 758;  meeting  of  the  Convention,  758;  address  of 
Governor  Perry,  758 ;  Governor  Perry  on  colored  troops, 
759 ;  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  759 ;  question  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  colored  witnesses,  759 ;  letter  of  Mr. 
Seward  to  the  Provisional  Governor,  759 ;  election  of 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  760 ;  assembly  of 
the  Legislature,  760;  message  of  Governor  Perry,  760; 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  bills  passed,  760;  message 
of  Governor  Perry  in  relation  to  the   Constitutional 
amendment,  760, 761 ;  despatches  of  President  Johnson, 
760 ;  letter  fro*n  Mr.  Seward,  701 ;  second  message  of 
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Governor  Perry  in  relation  to  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, 761,  762;  resolutions  adopting  the  amendment, 
762 ;  rote  on  the  amendment,  762 ;  despatch  of  President 
Johnson  In  relation  to  members  of  Congress,  762;  prop- 
osition of  English  bondholders,  762;  bonds  of  the  South 
Carolina  Ballro&d,  762;  inaugural  address  of  Governor 
Orr,  762,  768 ;  question  of  repudiating  the  war  debt  of 
the  State,  768;  total  State  debt,  763;  proposed  code  in 
relation  to  colored  persons,  768-765 ;  Mr.  Chase  on  the 
elective  franchise  for  freedmon,  765;  State  convention 
of  colored  people,  765 ;  extract  from  their  address  to  the 
whites,  765;  organization  of  the  militia,  766;  Governor 
Perry  relieved,  766 ;  letter  of  Governor  Orr  to  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  766 ;  flag  raised  on  Fort  Sumter,  766 ; 
petition  of  ladles  of  Abbeville  district  in  favor  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  766L 

Spain.— Difficulties  with  Peru,  22;  da  with  Chili,  22;  de- 
termines to  abandon  St  Domingo,  22;  Queen  and  heir- 
apparent,  766 ;  area  and  population,  766;  dominions  in 
America,  Asia,  etc,  766 ;  budget,  766 ;  publio  debt,  766 ; 
army  and  navy,  766 ;  imports  and  exports,  766 ;  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels,  766;  minister  at  Washington, 
766;  movement  of  shipping,  767;  new  law  in  relation  to 
journals,  767;  sale  of  crown  estates  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  767;  disturbance  In  Madrid,  767;  military  con- 
spiracy at  Valencia,  767;  resignation  of  Narvnez,  767; 
new  ministry,  767;  measures  proposed  by  O'Donnell, 
767 ;  election  in  November,  767 ;  manifesto  of  the  Pro- 
gressistaa,  767,  768;  disturbances  at  Saragossa,  763 ;  con- 
spiracy in  Malaga,  768;  abandonment  of  San  Domingo 
768 ;  war  with  Chill,  768 ;  relations  with  the  United 
States,  768;  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  76S; 
the  Cortes  opened  by  the  Queen  In  December,  70S. 

Brxxn,  Jambs.— Opinion  as  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  military 
commission  in  the  case  of  the  conspirators  and  Captain 
Win,  563-573. 

Spbaoitx,  William.— Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  205 ;  on 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  235;  on  the  government  in 
Louisiana,  233. 

SLAJbant  Raider*. — Judicial  proceedings  in  Canada,  127; 
booty  restored,  123 ;  opinion  of  Mr.  Justico  Smith,  822. 

Staxtox,  Edwin  M.— Order  suspending  drafting  and  re- 
cruiting, 82 ;  da  reducing  expenses,  82 ;  order  respecting 
release  of  prisoners,  248;  order  discharging  prisoners 
sentenced  by  military  tribunals,  414 ;  despatch  to  Gen. 
Palmer  In  respect  to  ferry  passes  to  negroes,  466. 

Stzidxax,  Gen.  Jambs  B.— Order  In  relation  to  freedmen  In 
Georgia,  895. 

Stxtbkb,  Thaddbus.— Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
205;  on  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  212;  on  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  225;  relative  to  civil  prisoners,  283, 
289. 

8tswabt,  William  M.— Senator  from  Nevada,  205 ;  on  trials 
by  military  commission,  242. 

Sue»\  Canal  of. — Coal  boat  passed  through,  763 ;  statement 
of  M.  de  Lcsseps,  768 ;  progress  of  the  works,  769. 

SxrxxEK,  Charles.— Senator  from  Massachusetts,  205;  on 
giving  freedom  to  families  of  colored  soldiers,  220 ;  on 
retaliation,  223-284;  on  requiring  an  oath,  287,  28S;  on 
the  position  of  the  States,  270;  on  the  admission  of  a 
Senator  from  Virginia,  275,  276;  on  the  government  In 
Louisiana,  273,  279,  233-233 ;  on  the  Peace  Conference, 
292 ;  on  the  Freedmen's  Bill,  297. 

Sweden  and  Norway.— King,  769 ;  area  and  population,  769 ; 
budgets,  769;  debts,  769;  armies,  769;  imports  and  ex- 
ports, 769 ;  movement  of  shipping,  769 ;  number  and 
burden  of  vessels,  769 ;  now  constitution,  769 ;  provis- 
ions of  the  reform  bill,  769. 

Swift,  Gex.  Joseph  Gaedjner.— Birth,  770;  engineering 
services,  770. 


Stcine,  Disease  of.— The  Trichina  ipiralU,TA;  number  la 
a  cubic  inch  of  ham,  770;  figures  showing  the  trichina 
oncapsuled,  770;  figures  of  full-grown  male  and  fcmate 
trichina,  771 ;  figures  showing  trichina  In  a  free  state 
and  elaborating  their  capsules,  771 ;  scientific  researches 
771;  experiments  of  Prot  Yirchow,  773;  trichina  not 
found  in  beef  or  mutton,  772;  order  of  infestation,  772; 
investigations  of  Dr.  Perry,  772;  cases  of  the  disease  In 
1815  and  1851, 778 ;  epidemic  in  and  near  Dresden,  778; 
experiments  with  rabbits,  778;  the  disease  in  Magde- 
burg, et<x,  778 ;  case  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  718;  history  of 
the  Hettstadt  tragedy,  718;  poisonings  in  Offenbach  sad 
Hedersleben,  774;  cases  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  774; 
trichina)  In  swine  slaughtered  In  Chicago,  774;  necessity 
of  thorough  cooking,  775;  results  of  experiment*  as  to 
the  vitality  of  trichina;,  775;  microscopic  Inspection,  77A 

StcUssrland.— Constitution,  775;  President  sndVfo-Ftai- 
dent,  775;  area  and  population,  775;  religion  statistics, 
775;  largest  cities,  775;  budget,  775;  proposad  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution,  775c 

Tapfah,  Axthtte.— Birth,  776;  mercantile  career,  77V,  eh* 
t ties,  778;  death,  776. 

Telegraph*  EUdric— -History  of  the  second  attempt  to  lay 
the  wire  across  the  Atlantic,  777. 

Tmc  Etok,  Jonx.— Senator  from  New  Jersey,  205;  on  the 
electoral  rote  of  Louisiana,  258, 259-266. 

Tennessee.— Election  of  Governor,  778;  proceedtngi  of  the 
Legislature,  778;  law  regulating  the  elective  franchise. 
778 ;  petition  of  colored  citizens  for  the  elective  franchise, 
778 ;  opposition  to  the  franchise  law,  779 ;  address  of  Got. 
Brownlow,  779;  despatch  of  President  Johnson  to  Got. 
Brownlow,  779;  action  of  the  Governor  with  regard  to 
illegal  voting,  780;  colored  persons  as  witnesses,  "SO; 
resolution  in  relation  to  the  President's  policy,  ISO; 
flnanclrJ  condition  of  the  State,  780;  edneational  and 
chat  (table  institutions,  780;  State  penitentiary,  730;  res- 
olutions of  a  colored  convention,  780;  condition  of  the 
freedmen,  781 ;  Got.  Brownlow  on  negro  suffrage,  751; 
negro  testimony,  781 ;  soldiers,  etc.,  burled  at  Hashvilte, 
781. 

Territories  of  the  United  States— Arizona,  731;  Dak  A 
782;  Idaho,  782;  Indian  Territory,  788;  Montana,:*; 
Nebraska,  784;  New  Mexico,  785;  Utah,  785;  Waeto? 
ton,  785. 

Texas.— Unsettled  condition  of  affairs,  786;  action  of  Got. 
Murrah,  780;  Gen.  Hamilton  appointed  ProvlstooaiGov* 
ernor,  786;  proclamation,  786 ;  reorganization  of  the 
judiciary,  786;  rulings  of  Judge  McFarland,  7ST;  regis- 
tration of  voters,  787;  trouble  with  the  negroes,  7S7; 
order  of  Gen.  Granger  In  relation  to  freedmen,  7S7 ;  re* 
lntions  of  negroes  and  planters,  783;  condition  of  the 
State  Treasury,  788;  railroads,  783 ;  sngar  and  cotton 
region,  789 ;  cotton  and  corn  region,  789 ;  grain  rc*ion' 
7S9 ;  stock-raising  country,  789 ;  the  desert,  739 ;  riven, 
769 ;  stock -growing,  790 ;  sheep  raising,  790. 

Thallium.— New  sources,  791 ;  symbol  and  equivalent,  7)1; 
poisonous  properties,  791;  thallio  alcohols,  791;  tf» 
trum  analysis,  791. 

Thatchxr,  SsAB-AnsintAL  Hbxky  K— Attack  on  U> 
bile,  10. 

TnATEtt,  M.  K.— Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  W; 
on  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  214. 

Thompson,  Judge.— Opinion  in  the  case  of  William  ft  S. 
Cozzena,  415. 

Thorium.— Equivalent  determined  by  Delafontalne,  792, 

Trichinosis.— See  Sicine,  disease  of. 

Tbujuttll,  Lymax.— Senator  from  Illinois,  205;  on  trials  by 
military  commission,  248-246 ;  on  the  electoral  veto  of 
Louisiana,  258-261 ;  on  the  admission  of  aS*Mtorfron 
Virginia,  275 ;  on  the  government  in  Louisiana,  KS 
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Tungsten.— Conclusions  of  Persoz  respecting  it  and  Its  com- 
pounds, 792. 

Turkey.— Sultan  and  heir-apparent,  792 ;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 792;  privy  council,  792;  confiscation  of  mosque 
property,  792 ;  female  education,  792 ;  emigration  of  the 
Circassian  tribes,  798;  Danubfan  Principalities,  798; 
Insurrection  at  Bucharest  738;  Prince  Couza,  793 ;  rail- 
ways, 798. 


Union  Commission.— Labors  after  the  close  of  the  war,  798 ; 
coalition  with  the  Freedmen's  Commission,  794 ;  object 
of  the  United  Commissions,  794;  officers,  794;  table 
showing  the  operations  of  the  Freedmen's  and  Union 
Commissions  in  1869, 794. 

Unitarians.— First  National  Convention,  795;  constitution 
adopted,  795;  patrlotie  resolution,  795;  sums  to  be 
raised  for  denominational  and  college  purposes,  795; 
doctrinal  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Low,  795;  officers 
of  the  National  Conference,  795;  British  and  Foreign 
Associations,  796. 

United  State.— Antislavery  amendment  passed,  796 ;  speech 
of  President  Lincoln,796 ;  Confederate  movement  for  arm- 
ing slaves,  796 ;  speech  of  President  Lincoln  in  relation  to 
the  arming  of  slaves,  796 ;  second  Inauguration  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, 797;  cabinet,  797 ;  passports  for  Canada,  797 ;  crisis 
in  military  affairs,  797 ;  policy  of  President  Lincoln,  797 ; 
proposition  of  Judge  Campbell,  797;  order  of  President 
Lincoln  to  Gen.  Welted  at  Richmond,  797;  extract  from 
the  Blchmond  "  Whig,*  798 ;  address  of  members  of  the 
Legislature,  eta,  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  798;  meeting 
of  citizens  in  Blchmond,  798;  speech  of  President  Lin- 
coln, April  11th,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  798- 
800 ;  drafting  and  recruiting  stopped,  800;  letter  of  the 
Cabinet  to  Vice-President  Johnson  announcing  the 
death  of  President  Lincoln,  800;  remarks  of  President 
Johnson  on  taking  the  oath  of  office,  800 ;  remarks  to  a 
delegation  of  citizens  from  New  Hampshire,  800;  to 
delegations  from  Indiana  and  Ohio,  801 ;  reply  to  a  dele- 
gation of  exiles  from  the  South,  801 ;  to  a  delegation  of 
colored  persona,  802;  to  a  delegation  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 809 ;  proclamation  appointing  a  day  of  humiliation, 
802 ;  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  Jefferson  Davis  and  others,  802 ;  proclamation  in  re- 
lation to  restoration  of  Southern  States,  602, 808 ;  oath  to 
be  taken  by  Confederates,  808 ;  classes  of  persons  excepted 
from  the  benefits  of  the  proclamation,  808 ;  President 
Johnson's  reconstruction  policy,  808 ;  opinion  of  Attor- 
ney-General Speed  as  to  the  right  of  Confederate  officers 
to  reside  in  Washington,  804 ;  movement  toward  secur- 
ing equal  rights  to  negroes,  804 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Phillips 
on  negro  suffrage,  804, 805 ;  address  of  President  John- 
son to  a  delegation  from  Southern  States,  September  11th, 
805,  806;  release  of  prominent  Confederates  on  parole, 
806;  views  of  President  Johnson  relative  to  the  colored 
race,  807;  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  elected  to 
office,  808 ;  President  Johnson  on  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Southern  States,  808 ;  letter  of  Gen.  Grant  on  his 
tour  of  inspection,  809 ;  amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution adopted,  810;  conventions  of  colored  people, 
810 ;  great  mortality  among  the  Southern  negroes,  810 ; 
taxation,  810 ;  movement  to  reduce  hours  of  labor,  810. 

Unioersallsts.— Statistics  of  societies,  ministers,  etc,  811 ; 
convention  at  Mlddletown,  Ct,  811. 

Uruguay.— President,  811 ;  area  and  population,  811 ;  value 
of  real  estate  and  cattle,  811 ;  imports  and  exports,  811 ; 
war  with  Brazil,  811 ;  capture  and  pillage  of  Paysandu, 
811 ;  blockade  of  Montevideo,  811 ;  treaties  with  Brazil 
reestablished,  811 ;  difficulty  with  Chill,  811 ;  decree  of 
the  Montevldean  Government;  811. 
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Venezuela,— Government,  812;  area  and  population,  812; 
settlement  of  the  difficulty  with  La  Guyana,  812 ;  re- 
election of  President  Falcon,  812 ;  insurrection,  812. 

Vermont.— Resolutions  and  nominations  of  the  Democratic 
Convention,  812;  Republican  nominations,  812;  resolu- 
tions of  the  Republican  Convention,  818;  result  of  the 
elections,  818 ;  proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  813 ;  anti- 
slavery  amendment  adopted,  618 ;  financial  condition, 
818 ;  expenses  Incurred  during  the  wan,  818 ;  number  ol 
troops  furnished,  813 ;  aid  to  soldiers*  families,  818 ;  agri- 
cultural productions,  814 ;  emigration  from  the  State, 
814. 

Virginia.— Desolation  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  814;  de- 
struction of  farms,  814 ;  destruction  In  Blchmond,  814 ; 
defences  of  Richmond,  815 ;  order  of  President  Johnson 
reestablishing  Federal  authority  in  the  State,  815, 816; 
Gov.  Pierpont  at  Alexandria,  816 ;  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  Blchmond,  816 ;  proceedings  of  the  Legislature, 
617;  letter  of  Attorney-General  Speed,  817;  the  October 
election,  617 ;  meeting  of  the  Legislature  at  Blchmond  in 
December,  617;  financial  condition  of  the  State,  817; 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  817,  818;  resolution 
praying  the  release  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  others,  818 ; 
resolutions  relative  to  reconstruction,  818 ;  act  against 
vagrancy,  818;  objections  of  Gen.  Terry  to  the  vagrant 
act,  813;  registered  stock  issued  by  the  State,  819;  mu- 
nicipal election  in  Blchmond,  819. 

Virginia,  West.— Financial  condition,  819;  proposed  re- 
union with  Virginia,  819 ;  Gov.  Boreman  on  the  oath  of 
loyalty,  819,820;  educational  statistic*,  620;  result  of 
the  October  election,  820. 

W 

Wadk,  Benjamin  F.— Senator  from  Ohio,  205;  on  giviig 
freedom  to  families  of  colored  soldiers,  221 ;  on  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  226 ;  on  retaliation,  227-229 ;  on  the 
electoral  vote  of  Louisiana,  267. 

Waldeek.— Prince  and  heir-apparent,  820 ;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 820 ;  constitution,  820 ;  army  contingent,  820 ;  rev- 
enue, 820. 

Walkxs,  David  S.— Chosen  Governor  of  Florida,  868; 
measures  recommended  by,  868. 

Watland,  Francis.— Birth,  820 ;  education,  820;  connection 
with  Brown  University,  821 ;  works,  821 ;  death,  822. 

Wills,  J.  Madison— Elected  Governor  of  Louisiana,  518 ; 
position,  518;  proclamations,  509,311 ;  address,  510. 

Wrxjcncs,  William.— Birth,  822 ;  public  life,  822 ;  death,  822. 

Willkt,  W.  T.— Senator  from  West  Virginia,  205;  on  the 
admission  of  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  274-279. 

Wilmxb,  Rich  axd.— Bishop  of  Alabama,  20 ;  suspended  by 
the  military  authorities,  20,  21 ;  restored  by  President 
Johnson,  21. 

Wilson,  Henbt.— Senator  from  Massachusetts,  206 ;  on  giv- 
ing freedom  to  families  of  colored  soldiers,  217-219 ;  on 
exchange  of  prisoners,  235;  on  the  admission  of  a  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  277. 

Wilson,  Jambs  F.— Representative  from  Iowa,  205 ;  on  giv- 
ing freedom  to  families  of  colored  soldiers,  228. 

Wilson,  Maj.-Gen.  J.  H.— Bald  In  Alabama,  10, 11. 

Wixoson,  Chaklxs.— Extradition  case,  822. 

Wiaz,  Cap?.  Hihbt.— Trial  and  execution,  576. 

Wisconsin.— Nominations  and  resolutions  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Conventions,  822,  823 ;  result  of  the  No- 
vember elections,  828 ;  vote  on  negro  suffrage,  828 ;  pub- 
lic debt,  828 ;  number  of  men  furnished  to  the  armies, 
628;  internal  improvements,  828;  railroad  statistics, 
623 ;  statistics  of  public  jchoole,  824 ;  school  fund,  824. 
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Wimuir,  Hjgholas  Patrick.— Birth,  821;  career,  824; 
works,  824, 825;  death,  824. 

Woioimx,  Jobetb  Emebsojc.— Birth,  825;  works,  825; 
death,  825. 

Wvrtmiberg.—'Klng,  825 ;  constitution,  825 ;  area  and  popu- 
lation, 825;  religious  statistics,  825;  capital,  825;  rere- 
nue,  825;  army,  825. 


Teas  un>  Nats.— SenaU.— On  removing  the  disqualification 
of  color  In  carrying  the  malls,  217;  on  reference  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  resolutions  for  emanci- 
pating families  of  colored  soldiers,  220, 228;  relative  to 
exchange  of  prisoners,  286;  on  the  hill  requiring  an  oath 


of  attorneys,  288;  on  amendment  to  appropriation  bill 
246;  on  the  electoral  rote  of  Louisiana,  270 ;  to  lay  ox 
the  Cable  certain  credentials,  278;  relative  to  recog 
nition  of  Louisiana,  286 ;  on  Ereedmen's  Bureau,  299. 

Eoutt*— On  terminating  the  treaty  with  flMi^  80S  • 
on  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution,  816 ;  on 
the  resolution  for  emancipating  the  families  of  colored 
soldiers,  224 ;  on  a  call  for  names  of  persons  arrested, 
241;  to  by  reconstruction  bill  on  the  table,  257;  on  tba 
bill  to  forfeit  the  fee  of  insurgent  landholders,  258  ;  on 
resolution  of  terms  of  negotiation,  800 ;  do.  on  repre- 
sentation, 290;  do.  on  other  resolutions,  291,  992;  oa 
agreeing  to  report  on  Freedmen's  BUI,  297, 900. 
Yttrium.— Popp's  inrostlgatlons,  825;  how  obtained,  826; 
erbium  and  terbium,  8261 
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